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YICE-EEGAL  COMMISSION  ON  IEISH  EAILWAIS. 
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TERMS  OF  REFERENCE. 

“To  inquire  into  the  present  working  of  Railways  in  Ireland,  including  Light  Railways,  and  to 
report  how  far  they  afford,  separately  or  in  conjunction  with  other  means  of  transit,  adequate 
facilities  for  the  cheap  and  rapid  transport  of  goods  and  passengers  within  the  Island  and  to  Great 
Britain : what  causes  have  retarded  the  expansion  of  traffic  upon  the  Irish  lines  and  their  full 
utilisation  for  the  development  of  the  agricultural  and  industrial  resources  of  the  country;  aud, 
generally,  by  what  methods  the  economical,  efficient  and  harmonious  working  of  the  Irish  Railways 
can  be  best  secured.” 
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A. 


VICE-REGAL  COMMISSION  ON  IRISH  RAILWAYS. 


DRAFT  HEADS  OF  EVIDENCE  FOR  TRADERS,  INDUSTRIAL  ASSOCIATIONS,  COMMERCIAL 
AND  PUBLIC  BODIES,  &c.,  ISSUED  BY  THE  COMMISSION  IN  OCTOBER,  1906. 


I.— BROAD  GAUGE  RAILWAYS. 


1.  The  trade  or  industry  represented. 

2.  The  districts  affected  and  the  railways,  and  the 
other  means  of  transit  concerned. 

3.  Nature  of  complaints  as  to  existing  facilities:  — 

(a.)  Local  goods,  mineral,  and  live  stock  rates, 
and  their  effect,  generally,  on  trade  and  the  de- 
velopment of  industries  ; 

(b.)  Through  rates  for  goods  and  live  stock, 
and  their  effect,  generally,  on  trade  and  agricul- 
ture in  Ireland. 

(c.)  Passenger  fares,  ordinary,  special,  and 
excursion  ; whether  reasonable  or  excessive. 

(cl.)  Whether  reductions  in  the  existing  rates 
and  fares  would  be  likely  to  produce  eventually 
a remunerative  growth  of  traffic. 

(e.)  Train  service— (1)  Passenger  ; locally  on 
the  lines  serving  the  district,  and  through 
trains  connecting  with  the  systems  of  other  com- 
panies ; whether  the  service  is  efficient  in  respect 
of  speed ; whether  the  accommodation  is  satis- 
factory ; the  number  of  trains  sufficient  for  the 
traffic,  and  if  the  through  connections  are  con- 
venient and  suitable.  (2)  Goods  and  cattle : 
Whether  the  service  is  sufficient  and  suitable  and 
worked  with  reasonable  expedition. 

(/.)  Combined  services,  e.g.,  train  and  car, 
train  and  steamer : whether  such  services  have 
been  worked  in  the  district  and  with  what  re- 
sults, or  if  not,  whether  services  of  this  nature, 
if  introduced,  would,  be  beneficial. 

(g.)  Canals  and  waterways : whether  any  ex- 
isting waterway  in  the  district  is  worked  in  con- 
junction with  a railway  system  so  as  to  give  the 
full  benefit  of  the  double  means  of  communi- 
cation to  the  public,  or  whether,  in  effect,  it  is 
worked  to  the  disadvantage  of  traders  from  a 
competitive  point  of  view ; if  the  latter,  what 
quantity  of  agricultural  and  other  produce  and 
general  goods  (approximately)  at  present  con- 
veyed by  rail  could  be  advantageously  carried  by 
water. 

(h.)  Whether  there  is  any  evidence  of  undue 
preference  in  respect  of  rates  or  facilities. 


5.  What  suggestions  are  offered  that  would  be  con- 
ducive to  better  management  and  more  effective 
service,  with  a view  to  the  proper  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  country : — 

(a.)  By  way  of  reduced  rates  and  fares,  and 
the  payment  of  a subsidy  to  the  Companies  for  a 
period. 

(b.)  By  increasing  the  number  of  trains  in  such 
districts  as  at  present  suffer  from  an  insufficient 
service,  and  the  recoupment  to  the  Companies 
concerned  of  the  whole,  or  a portion,  of  the  extra 
cost. 

(c.)  By  the  establishment  of  goods  and  pas- 
senger motor  services  in  districts  at  present  with- 
out railway  communication,  to  be  worked  in 
conjunction  with  the  Irish  Railways,  subject  to 
satisfactory  arrangements  as  to  the  extra  cost  of 
maintenance  of  roads. 

(cl.)  By  the  voluntary  or  compulsory  amalga- 
mation of  the  Irish  railways,  and  the  formation 
of  two  or  three  impo  rtant  systems. 

(e.)  By  the  nationalisation  of  all  the  Irish 
railways,  by  way  of  State  purchase  or  otherwise. 

6.  Whether  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  on  certain  questions,  and  the  appeal  to  the 
Railway  and  Canal  Commissioners  as  to  excessive 
rates,  and,  generally,  as  to  unsuitable  or  improper 
traffic  conditions  or  arrangements  at  present  open  to 
traders  is  regarded  as  satisfactory. 

7.  Whether  the  powers  given  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  by  Sections  17 
and  30  of  the  Act  of  1899  (62  and  63  Vic.,  cap.  50) 
have  been  to  any  extent  beneficial  to  traders  and 
others  having  complaints  against  the  Irish  Railway 
Companies — particularly  as  regards  Section  17,  which 
enables  the  Department  to  take  steps  for  complaining 
on  behalf  of  any  person  aggrieved  by  undue  pre- 
ference, unfair  rates,  or  any  matter  which  the  Rail- 
way and  Canal  Commissioners  have  jurisdiction  to 
determine. 


4.  The  management  of  Irish  railways  : whether  this 
is  regarded  as  satisfactory  or  otherwise  ; if  unsatis- 
factory, in  what  respects  has  it  adversely  affected  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  agri- 
cultural and  industrial,  and  to  what  extent  has  it 
retarded  the  expansion  of  traffic  upon  the  Irish  lines. 


8.  Whether  there  is  any  other  question  that  might 
be  usefully  considered  in  determining  the  causes  that 
have  retarded  the  expansion  of  traffic  upon  the  Irish 
lines,  and  their  full  utilization  for  the  development 
of  the  agricultural  and  industrial  resources  of  the 
country. 
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II.  LIGHT  RAILWAYS 


1.  The  trade  or  industry  represented. 


2.  The  districts  affected  and  the  railways,  and  the 
other  means  of  transit  concerned. 

facilities^16  oomP^a*Ilts  as  to  existing  transit 

(a.)  Local  goods,  mineral,  and  live  stock  rates, 
and  their  effect,  generally,  on  trade  and  the  de- 
velopment of  industries  ; 

(6  ) Through  rates  for  goods  and  live  stock, 
°"  ‘“de  “d  *8ric“i: 

(c.)  Passenger  fares,  ordinary,  special,  and 
excursion  ; whether  reasonable  or  excessive. 

(d.)  Whether  reductions  in  the  existing  rates 
and  fares  would  be  likely  to  produce  eventually 
a remunerative  growth  of  traffic. 

(e.)  Train  servic^-(l)  Passenger;  locally  on 
the  lines  serving  the  district,  and  through 
trains  connecting  with  the  systems  of  other  coin- 
pan les ; whether  the  service  is  efficient  in  respect 
of  speed  ; whether  the  accommodation  is  satis- 
U,'e.fnr,Jl'r,  of  trains  sufficient  for  the 
tiafjic,  and  if  the  through  connections  are  con- 
venient  and  suitable.  (2)  Goods  and  cattle ; 

wovk  'f  *• m Sel'V1Ce  ¥,  sufficie?t  ‘™d  suitable  and 
woihed  with  reasonable  expedition. 

(/.)  Combined  services,  e.g.,  train  and  car 
Lnm  and  steamer:  whether  such  services  have 
been  worked  in  the  district  and  with  what  re- 
suits  or  it  not,  whether  services  of  this  nature, 
if  introduced,  would  be  beneficial. 

. .(?•)  CaJlals  and  waterways:  whether  any  ex- 
2*21  Water;,vay  in.,lhe  disWcfc  is  worked  in  con- 
f i K01'  si**'  ra  |'aiIway  system  so  as  to  give  the 
S °f  Vv  double  means  of  communi- 

workld  f !T  pu,bhc',  or  whether,  in  effect,  it  is 
worked  to  the  disadvantage  of  traders  from  a 
competitive  point  of  view  ; if  the  lattor 
quantity  of  agricultural  and  other  produce  and 
general  goods  (approximately)  at  present  con- 
water  °y  13,1  COuW  h®  adva»tageously  carried  by 

°f  W*  Railways ; 


afiected  the  development  of  the  resources,  agricultural 
and  industrial,  of  the  districts  served  by  those  lines, 
and  to  what  extent  has  it  retarded  the  expansion  of 
traffic. 

5.  What  suggestions  are  offered  that  would  be  con- 
ducive to  better  management  and  more  effective  ser- 
vice, with  a view  to  the  proper  development  of  the 
resources  of  those  districts,  and  having  regard  to  the 
object  for  which  the  lines  were  constructed:  — 

(«•)  By  way  of  reduced  rates  and  fares,  and,  in 
the  case  of  non-guaramteed  lines  of  the  payment 
of  a subsidy  to  the  Companies  for  a period. 

(&•)  By  increasing  the  number  of  trains  in  such 
districts  as  at  present  suffer  from  an  insufficient 
service,  and  the  recoupment  to  the  Companies 
concerned  of  the  whole,  or  a portion,  of  the  extra 
cost. 

(c.)  By  the  establishment  of  goods  and  pas- 
senger motor  services  in  districts  adjacent  to, 
but  not  directly  served  by,  these  lines,  to  be 
worked  m conjunction  with  the  light  railways, 
subject  to  satisfactory  arrangements  as  to  the 
extra  cost  of  maintenance  of  roads. 

(d.)  By  amalgamation  with  other  light  rail- 
ways, where  possible. 

6 Whether  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Board  of 
irade  on  certain  questions,  and  the  appeal  to  the 
Railway  and  Canal  Commissioners  as  to  excessive 
attS’  and-  generally,  as  to  unsuitable  or  improper 

•nrW«  rdlfc,°n^  T arrangements  at  present  open  to 
tiadeis  is  regarded  as  satisfactory. 

the  powers  given  to  the  Department  of 
vfHruaild.  Technical  Instruction  by  Sections  17 
and  30  of  the  Act  of  1899  (62  and  63  Vic.,  cap.  50) 
‘n'lbfn  • t0  any  ?xtent  beneficial  to  traders  and 
others  having  complaints  against  the  Irish  Railway 
Companies— particularly  as  regards  Section  17,  which 
on‘S,Se  “e  "teps  for  complainkig 

fXJS  \ f”'501'  “ffinevod  by  unduo  pro- 

;'"y  ma‘ter  which  tho  Rail- 
dstomii.0  1 lave  jurisdiction  to 

“r  othei'  huestion  that  misht 
bo  usefully  considered  in  determining  the  causes  thit 
have  retarded  the  expansion  of  traffic  upon  the  Irish 

o ^"“u",.?/1  ”‘da“a?“n  fT  ‘l»  devX»“ 

g ,,d  tudnstnaf  resource.  & the 
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VICE-REGAL  COMMISSION  ON  IRISH  RAILWAYS. 


MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE.— Volume  III. 
LIST  OF  WITNESSES  (88). 


Evidence.  j Appendix. 

Question.  Page.  No.  I Pagi 


Adams,  Mr.  W.  G.  S„  . 


Aherne,  Mr.  Micliael,  J.P.,| 

Aird,  Mr.  James,  J.P.,  . 
Anderson,  Mr.  Joseph, 

Armstrong,  Mr.  Georg 
A.,  c.E. 

Ball,  Mr.  George  de  Belle, 
Bennis,  Mr.  E.  H., 

Byrne,  Mr.  James,  J.P., 
Canty,  Mr.  Timothy,  J.P., 
Clarice,  Mr.  E.  O’Neill, 
Coe,  Mr'.  W.  C.  R.,  . . 

Colhoun,  Mr.  John,  . . 
Collins,  Mr.  James, 

Colthurst,  Sir  George  St.  | 
John,  Bart.,  D.r,,  ; 

Corless,  Mr.  Patrick,  . . i 

Couriihan,  Mr.  J.  J.,  . . I 

Crawford,  Col.  R.  G. 

Sharman,  d.l. 

Crean,  Mr.  James, 

Dolan,  Mr.  C.  J.,  M.P.,  . . 
Dorman,  Mr.  J.  W„ 
Dorman,  Mr.  R.  H.,  O.E., 
Dowdall,  Mr.  J.  P.,  . . 
Ervine,  Mr.  William,  . . 
Evans,  Mr.  Richard,  c.E., 
Eeely,  Mr.  T.  B„ 
Fitzgerald,  Mr.  P., 

Gallagher,  Mr.  S.  G., 
Gibson,  Dr.  George,  J.P., 
Glynn,  Mr.  Joseph  A., 

Goodbody,  Mr.  R., 
Gray,  Rev.  D.,  P.P.,  . . 
Green,  Rev.  W.  Spots- 


Intelligcnce  Branch,  Departmei 
of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Ii 
struction  for  Ireland, 
hairman.  Committee  of  Manageme: 

, Donoughmore  Extension  Ligl 

, Maryborough  Town  Commissioner 
! Omagh  Urban  _ District  Council  and  | 


j November  8th,  1907,  33814-33838 


Castletownroche,  co.  Cork, 

Cork  County  Council, 

County  Surveyor,  Leitrim, 

[ General  Manager,  Ballinascarthy, 
Timoleague,  and  Courtmacsherry 

| Strabane  Mercantile  Association,  . . 
Drogheda  Chamber  of  Commerce,  ^ 

Vice-Chairman,  Cork  and  Muskerry 
Light  Railway. 

Fruit  Exporter,  Carrick-on-Suir, 
Cattle  Trader,  Kiliarney, 

Down  County  Council,  . . 

Messrs.  Crean  & Son,  Soap  Mi 
facturers,  Dublin. 

Leitrim  County  Council,  . . 

Kinsale,  co.  Cork, 

County  Surveyor,  Armagh, 

Westmeath  County  Council, 
Ballymena  Rural  District  Council,  l 

Engineer,  Schull  and  Skibbereen  Light 
Railway. 

Town  Clerk,  Strabane,  . . 


Gregg,  Mr.  Robert,  . . 
Griffin,  Mr.  T.  R-,  M.inst. 
Harrison,  Mr.  C.  Wilson, 
Henesey,  Mr.  E.  G.,  j.p., 
Hill,  Mr.  W.  Brydon,  . . 
Horan,  Mr.  John,  c.E., 
Johnston,  Mr.  James  W. 
Kiernan,  Mr.  James,  . . 
King,  Mr.  F.  A.  S.,  . . 
Kirby,  Mr.  Patrick,  . . 
Laffan,  Dr.  Thomas, 


County  Surveyor,  Wicklow, 

Donaghadee  Urban  District  Council, 

Chairman,  Galway  County  Council, 
and  Member  Irish  County  Coun- 
cils' General  Council. 

Messrs.  J.  L.  & F.  Goodbody,  Clara, 

Leitrim  County  Council, 

Member  of  the  Congested  Districts 
Board,  and  Chief  Inspector  of 
Fisheries  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Technical  In- 
struction. 

Ballymena  Rural  District  Council, . . 

Kilkee,  co.  Clare, 

Ballyjamesduff,  co.  Cavan, 

Managing  Director,  East  Downshire 
Steamship  Company. 

Drogheda  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

County  Surveyor,  Limerick, 

Fermanagh  County  Council, 

Builder,  Dublin.  Representative  of 
Queen’s  Co.  County  Council. 

Manager,  Arklow  Brick  and  Tile 
Works. 

Poulterer,  Carrick-on-Suir, 

Cashel  Urban  District  Council, 


! Fifty-ninth,  . . 
Sixty -second, 
Fifty-third,  . . 
Fifty-seventh, 
Sixtieth, 
Fifty-first,  . . 
Fifty-ninth,  . . 
Sixty-first, 
Fiftieth, 
Fifty-seventh, 

Fiftieth, 

Fifty-eighth, 

Sixty-first, 

Fifty-ninth,  . 

Forty-sixth, 

Fifty-first, 

Forty-ninth, 

Forty-fifth, 

Fifty-fourth, 

Forty-seventh 

Sixty-first, 

Fifty-fourth, 

Fifty-eighth, 

Fiftieth, 

Forty-ninth, 

Forty-eighth, 

Forty-seventh, 

Forty-seventh, 


Nov.  Ilth,  1907, 
Nov.  14th,  1907, 
Oct.  18th,  1907, 
1907, 
1907, 
1907, 
Nov.  11th,  1907, 

1907, 
Nov.  12  th,  1907, 
Nov.  15th, 


Oct.  lltli, 

| Oct.  22nd, 

! Oct.  14th, 

' Nov.  15th 
Oct.  22nd, 
| Nov.  12th, 
j Oct.  17th, 
j Oct.  16th, 

i Oct.  15th, 

| Oct.  14th, 

I Oct.  14th, 

j Oct.  18th. 

| Oct.  11th, 


Fifty-ninth,  . . Nov.  1 


Fifty-fourth, 

Forty-ninth, 

Sixty-second, 

Fifty-eighth, 

Fifty-third, 

Forty-ninth, 

Fifty-fourth, 

Forty-seventh, 

Forty-eighth, 

Fifty-third, 

Sixty-first, 


38595-38723 
32649a— 32725a 
35173-35202 
37158-37527 
30991-31102 


315- 316 

316- 318  . 

374-378  | 
203-206  | 
275-276  ! 


356-359  | 
145-146 
272-275  ! 

139-142  j 
304-306  | 
352-356 
318-325 

147-154 

98-100 


30735-30766 
35005— 35172Aj 

30558-30657 
30417-36503  ; 
37947-38079  j 
36869-37088  I 
27764— 27835a| 
30767-30990  j 
29335— 29414a 
29538-29543  i 

27049-27140  ! 
33335-33513  I 
27836-27946  I 
37813-37946  ! 

J 32954-33008  j 
j 35937-36065  , 
j 30273-30433A 

j 29747— 29780a' 
j 2981S-29837A| 

I 28765— 2898lAj 
I 28072-28205  | 
28311-28467  I 

I j j 

i 31190.-31408  ; 160-166  j 
; 26383-26652  j 1-8 
I 36504-36725  ! 307-315 

j 33009-33121  215-218 

29420-29538  100-104  ! 

38327-38350  366-367 

35511-35716  285-289  j 

31985-32121  186-189  j 

29838-30047AI  112-118  | 
32837-32953 
27947-28071 
29291-29334 
32518-32649 
38290-38326 


57-60  — 

349-352 

21:1-215  ; — 

294-296  | 30 

128-134  ! — 

109-110  ; — 

1)1112  I — 

82-86  | — 

63-67  j 12  & 13 

70-75  — 


210-213  j 
60-63  j 
96-97  I 
200-203  | 
362-364  | 
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Evidence. 

Appendix. 

Name. 

Day. 

Question. 

Page. 

No. 

Page. 

Livesey,  Mr.  Robert  H., 

Railway  Expert,  ex-General  Manager 
and  Engineer,  Donegal  Railway. 
Chairman,  Galway  Harbour  Com- 
missioners. 

General  Manager,  Lis  towel  and  Bally- 

Fifty-seventh,  ; 

Nov.  11th,  1907,  .. 

34676-35004 

264-272 

5 

448-9 

lynch,  Mr.  Marcus,  j.p., 

Fifty-second,  . . 
Fifty-eighth,  . . 

Oct.  10th,  1907,  .. 
Nov  12th,  1907,  . . 

31664— 31789A 
36065A— 36192 

175-179 

296-299 

: 

: 

M’Oonnell,  Mr.  Julius, 

bunion  Railway. 

Newtownards  Board  of  Guardians 
and  Rural  District  Council. 
Londonderry  County  Council, 

Fifty-fourth,  . . 

Oct.  22nd,  1907.  .. 

33122-33334 

218-224 

- 

- 

Macrory,  Mr.  S.  M.,  J.P., 

Sixty-first, 

Nov.  loth,  1907,  .. 

37602-37812 

341-348 

- 

— 

M'Crum,  Mr.  R.  G.,  . . 

Armagh  County  Council, 

Forty-sixth,  . . 

Oct.  12th,  1907,  .. 

27677-27763 

53-55 

— 

- 

M’Cutclieon,  Mr.  James, 

Newtownards  Urban  District  Council, 

Fifty-third,  . . 

Oct.  21st,  1907,  .. 

32720-32836 

206-209 

- 

- 

M'Dermott,  Mr.  Thomas, 

Manager,  Foyle  and  Bami  Fisheries, 

Forty-eighth,  . . 

Oct.  15th,  1907,  .. 

28468-28764A 

76-82 

15 

464 

M’Loughlln,  Mr.  P„  . . 

Omagh  Board  of  Guardians, 

Fifty-third,  . . 

Oct.  21st,  1907,  .. 

32278-32517 

195-200 

- 

- 

M'Nelis,  Mr.  Michael,  J.p. 

Ardara  Railway  Committee, 

Sixtieth, 

Nov.  14th,  1907,  . . 

37528-37583 

338-340 

- 

- 

MacNulty,  Mr.  Philip, 

Transit  Inspector,  Department  of  t 

Fifty-fifth,  . . 

Nov.  8th,  1907,  .. 

34092-34343A 

246-253 

— 

— 

Agriculture  and  Technical  In- j 

Fifty-sixth,  . . 

Nov.  9th,  1907,  . . 

34344-34675 

254-263 

- 

- 

Maguire,  Mr.  J.  J.,  . . 

Solicitor,  Dublin, 

Fifty-second,  . . 

Oct.  19th,  1907,  . . 

31484-31663 

170-175 

- 

Mannion,  Mr.  P.  J.,  . . 

Castlebar  Urban  District  Council,  . . 

Forty-eighth, 

Oct.  loth,  1907,  . . 

28932-29039 

86-89 

- 

- 

Ballinamorc  (co.  Leitrim)  Rural  Dis- 

Fiftieth, 

Oct.  17th,  1907,  . . 

30658-30734A 

142-145 

— 

— 

Meehan,  Rev.  J.,  o.c., 

trict  Council. 

Leitrim  County  Council,  . . 

Forty-fifth,  . . 

Oct.  11th,  1907,  .. 

26653-27048 

8-32 

9 

452 

Moore,  Mr.  Fletcher,  D.L., 

Chairman,  Dublin  and  Blessiugton 
Steam  Tramway  Company. 
Farmer,  Cloukcen,  co.  Kerry, 

Fifty-seventh, 

Nov.  11th,  1907,  . . 

35203-35475 

276-283 

— 

— 

Murphy,  Mr.  Jeremiah, 

Fifty-fourth,  . . 

Oct.  22nd,  1907,  . . 

83514— 33612A 

229-231 

23 

484 

Nagle,  Mr.  M.  J., 

South  of  Ireland  Cattle  Trade  Asso- 
ciation, Cork. 

Forty-ninth,  . . 

Oct.  16th,  1907,  .. 

29544-29746 

29781-29812 

104-109 

110-111 

i 15 

469 

O’Boyle,  Mr.  James,  . ■ 

Trader,  Kiliala,  co.  Mayo, 

Fifty-eighth,  . . 

Nov.  12th,  1907,  . . 

36193— 36416A 

299-304 

- 

O’CulIaghan,  Mr.  Cor- 

Cork  County  Council, 

Sixty-first, 

Nov.  15th,  1907,  . . 

38185-38289 

359-362 

- 

O’Coimor,  Mr.  T., 

Secretary,  Cork  and  Muskerry  Rail- 

Fifty-ninth,  . . 

Nov.  13th,  1907,  .. 

36770-36787 

316- 

27 

-487 

way,  and  Donoughmore  Exten- 

O’Dempsey,  Mr.  James, 
O’Doherty,  Mr.  F.  J.,  . . 

sion  Light  Railway. 

President,  Belfast  and  Ulster  Vint- 
ners’ Association. 

Kilrush  Urban  District  Council,  . . 

Forty-eighth, 

Sixty-second, 

Oct.  15th,  1907,  . . 
Nov.  16th,  1907,  . . 

29196-29290 

38399-38475 

93-96 

369-370 

— 

_ 

O’Farrell,  Mr.  J., 

Strokestown  Rural  District  Council, 

Sixty-second, 

Nov.  16th,  1907,  .. 

38511-38548 

371-372 

- 

- 

O’Reilly,  Rev.  H.,  . . 

President,  St.  Colman’s  College,  Newrj 

Fifty-third,  . . 

Oct.  21st,  1907,  . . 

32122-32277 

189-195 

- 

- 

O’Reilly,  Mr.  William, 

Louth  County  Council,  . . 

Forty-sixth,  . . 

Oct.  12th,  1907,  . . 

27352-27517A 

42-46 

10 

460 

O’Suilivan,  Mr.  P.  K., 

Cattle  Trader,  Cork, 

Forty-sixth,  . . 

Oct.  12th,  1907,  .. 

27213-27351 

38-42 

O'Sullivan,  Mr.  W.  J., 

Fifty-first, 

Oct.  18th,  1907,  . . 

31409-31483 

107-169 

— 

— 

38476-38510 

370-371 

Owens,  Mr.  D., 

Strokestown  Rural  District  Council, 

Sixty-second, 

Pedlow,  Mr.  WilUam,  . . 

Lurgan  Urban  District  Council, 

Fifty-second, 

Oct.  19th,  1907,  . . 

31884-31984 

182-185 

Pliilpot,  Mr.  Robert,  . . 

Secretary,  Public  Works  Loan  Com- 
missioners, England. 

Fifty-fifth, 

Nov.  8tli,  1907,  . . 

33839-34091 

240-246 

26 

486- 

Forty-sixth,  . . 

Oct.  12th,  1907,  .. 

27518-27676 

46-52 

— 

— 

Rainey,  Mr.  Hugh,  .. 

ciation. 

Ballymena  Urban  District  Council, 

Forty-fifth,  . . 

Oct.  11th,  1907,  . . 

27141-27212 

35-37 

- 

- 

Roycroft,  Mr.  Edward, 

Fifty-eighth,  . . 

Nov,  12th,  1907,  . . 

35717-35936 

289-294 

30 

489- 

Schull  and  Skibbercen  Light 

Scaulan,  Mr.  J.  H.,  . . 

Managing  Director,  Longstone  Quar- 
ries, Limerick. 

Clonlisk  Co-operative  Society, 

Forty-ninth,  . . 

Oct.  16th,  1907,  .. 

30048-30086 

118-119 

- 

— 

Scully,  Mr.  William,  . . 

Fifty-first,  . . 

Oct.  18th,  1907,  .. 

31103-31189 

157-160 

21 

477 

Sloan,  Mr.  Robert, 

Donaghadee  Urban  District  Council, 

Forty-seventh, 

Oct.  14th,  1907,  . . 

28200-28310 

67-69 

14 

463 

Smiddy,  Mr.  William, 

South  of  Ireland  Cattle  Trade  Asso- 
ciation, Cork. 

Mohill  Rural  District  Council, 

Sixty-second, 

Nov.  16th,  1907,  .. 

38351-38398 

367-369 

— 

Smyth,  Mr.  T.  F.,  M.P., 

Fiftieth, 

Oct.  17th,  1907,  . . 

30434-30557 

135-138 

- 

- 

Swiney,  Mr.  J.  H.  H., 

Ardara  Railway  Committee, 

Sixtieth, 

Nov.  14th,  1907,  . . 

37584-37061 

340 

- 

Tliompson,  Dr.  Edwnrd, 

Omagh,  . . . . 

Fiftieth, 

| Oct.  17th,  1907,  . . 

30087-30272 

120-128 

4 

448 

Tierney,  Mr.  Michael,  . . 

Ennis  Urban  District  Council, 

Forty-eighth, 

Oct.  15th,  1907,  . . 

1 29040-29195A  89-93 

- 

- 

Fifty-seventh, 

Nov.  11th,  1907,  .. 

35476-35510 

283-284 

— 

— 

Poulapliouca  Steam  Tramway 

Walsh,  Mr.  C., 

Secretary,  Ballyhay  Dairy  Co., 

Fifty-second, 

Williams, 'Mr.  R.  C„  j.p 

Macroom' Urban  District  Council,  . . 

| Sixty-second, 

1 Nov.  16th,  1907,  .. 

' 38549-38594 

373-374 

: 
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T1'aUura8l,268ffi.i *“«ri  b«  fi“»l 
lhc-  case  of  the  Tralee  and  T li r. r, lc  line,  26804 

T1w.*S"2&EeW‘"  of 

Mr.  Acworth’s  opinion  in  1894  *i, 

«<  “h“iEtohtS,“™ 

™M25,'i27018.Wa:y  f’°m  AnS"a  to  Dromahair, 

di“ric* an<l  ““““  *»  >» 

MS‘  u“  A,'ie>"  26830, 

Stbrm  &*,  0,t  “I"  ’I8’’  control 

26909,  26927  1 a"thoritv  located,  26838. 

§offio"M»d“52Sm  nccnm mended  as  a 

t SSSS^T8™**  a,0”s 

"ttsT^Sl^*  constructed  in 

Ihe  extensive  mileage  of  tramways  or  light  rail 

The  V Bul=lan  road  lines,  26851. 

^ 1893 ’to  Sb/S*  railways  from 

«•*»  s«tc 

export  rates,  26874  P °V  °f  anting  low 

’X*'. hfloltTo;  iLt0'1?*1  .<■*-»  “Seed- 

26881.  26957  f St  te  adn,lnistered  railways. 

T »f  TXri”  »d>«™ 

land.  26882.  ' 8 'V  contrasted  with  Ire- 

ment  t-i'Xlghmi^under  ^ H S‘mpar  develoP- 
26884.  ' Unr(er  a Home  Government. 


Rev.  J.  MEEHAN,  C.C. — continued. 

Past  action  of  English  Government  in  crushing 
out  Irish  industries  that  rivalled  those  of 
England,  26885. 

An  appreciable  reduction  in  rates  and  fares  im- 
possible under  the  existing  system  of  Irish  rail- 
way administration,  26887. 

Average  dividends  practically  uniform  for  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  26892. 

Proposed  method  of  capitalising  Irish  Railway 

2^95  enCe  St<>Ck  ^ th<3  eVent  °f  SUte  Purchase- 

More  railways  in  Leitrim  would  mean  increased 
prosperity,  26912. 

The  mining  resources  of  Arigna  awaiting  develop - 
ment  would  justify  railway  extension,  26913. 
Ihe  development,  of  poor  districts  in  France 
fostered  by  the  opening  of  Government  rail- 
ways, 26918. 

The  prevalence  of  low  fares  on  expensive  rail- 
ways  and  high  fares  on  cheaply-constructed 
26921  26923a 1Ca  qU€stl°n  for  t,le  Commission, 

The  Belgian  railway  system  approved,  26924. 

The  ability  of  Ireland  to  provide  the  capital  for 
tlie  purchase  of  the  railways,  26928. 

Ihe  necessity  for  low  export  rates  to  help  the 
269% t0  Aght ' f°reign  ^Petition, 
The  possibility  of  any  system  of  protection  of 

SXnTTS  ““  ‘“dinS 

°”i'“dc"'?6£S,e"'J  and  ““■°UBh)  f0r 

BBS  te,”s  01  p“d'“  - 

Table  showing  present  capital  converted  into 
Stock***1  neW  ^ Pei'  Cent'  Irish  Railway 

°Lint1ei'eSt  f°r  new  Stc*k  suggested  by 
Mi.  Crossley,  an  Irish  Railway  Director. 
Irish  railway  guarantees. 

■ Table  showing  present  Irish  railway  capital 
paying  no  dividends  and  its  equivalent  in 
new  3£  per  cent.  Stock. 

Comparison  of  average  nett  receipts  with  in- 
terest payable  on  proposed  new  Stock 
Memorandum  on  Irish  Railway  securities! 

Table  showing  fall  j„  price  of  Irish  Rai, 
Oidinary  Stock,  1906,  compared  with  1899^ 
wS'gUn'  °f  P0SSibIy  eConomies  by  unified 
Directors’  fees. 

Auditing  of  accounts. 

Clearing  House  expenses. 

£fgal  and  Parliamentary  expenses. 

Management  expenses. 

Purchase  of  stores  and  supplies. 

Bu7l!nffeCtf1Ve  dlsfcribution  of  rolling  stoc* 
indHei”fd.^glneS’  Carriagi  etc., 

Avoidance  of  economic  waste  in  transit 
Junction  station  expenses. 

nmn^menf S °f  by 

Indirect  savings. 

1 &1S3  5=» 

Draperstown  ; and  the  Clara 

Count!,”  £?  aXr&nSf 

respectively  Southern  Companies 

Sw-lM“mm°"d’  1836 ; «“  DevoIS; 

Pp»SS‘aiy  i»  favour  of  Slat, 

B<5“uU  S,£  Stfte,oSS!iDeVf,OP!?e“t  °f 

Tho  application  of  S"”J 26954 

tion  of  rates  anr)  Ac, Pi  Profits  to  the  reduc- 

mended,  26955.  S opment  o{  trade  recom- 
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Rev.  J.  MEEHAN,  C.C.— continued 

An  Irish  body  likely  to  work  the  railways  on 
purely  business  principles,  26961. 

! German  rates  and  fares  alleged  to  be  lower  than 
Irish,  26967. 

The  lowering  of  passenger  train  fares  recom- 
mended, 26973. 

The  rates  charged  for  goods  in  Ireland  alleged  to 
be  exorbitant,  26974. 

Equitable  rates  compared  with  the  foreigner 
claimed  for  the  Irish  exporter  to  the  English 
markets,  26982. 

The  necessity  for  putting  the  Irish  interior  rates 
on  a parity  with  the  cross-Channel  through 
rates  urged,  26992. 

The  present  private  ownership  system  of  railways 
unsuitable  for  Irish  needs,  27001. 

This  result  foreseen  bv  the  Drummond  Commis- 
sion, 27001. 

State  railways  worked  for  the  public  benefit,  not 
for  private  profit,  a necessity  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Ireland,  27005. 

The  feasibility  of  financing  a State  purchase 
scheme  from  purely  Irish  resources,  27012. 

The  plan  recommended  for  the  purchase  of  exist- 
ing railway  interests,  27016. 

Professors  Hull  and  Hardiman’s  surveys  of 
Creevelea  district,  27028. 

The  extent  of  the  iron  ore  deposits  in  Co.  Leitrim, 
27030. 

Antiquity  of  the  iron  mining  industry  in  Co. 
Leitrim,  27031. 

The  excellent  quality  of  the  iron  produced  in  the 
Arigna  and  Dromaliair  district,  27033. 

The  absence  of  railway  communication  stands  in 
the  way  of  development  of  a prosperous  in- 
dustry, 27037. 

Mr.  C.  J.  DOLAN,  M.P. 

Extent  of  the  railway  accommodation  in  the  Co. 
Leitrim,  27052. 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  Co.  Leitrim,  27055. 
The  necessity  for  railway  communication  between 
Arigna  and  Dromahair,  27059. 

Manorhamilton  treated  unfairly  as  regards 
through  rates  from  Liverpool,  27061. 

The  construction  of  a competitive  line  from 
Drogheda  to  Mullaghmore  recommended,  27074. 
Amalgamation  and  nationalisation  of  the  railways 
under  Irish  control  recommended,  27075,  27130. 
The  purchase  of  the  Irish  railways  by  the  County 
Councils  suggested,  27080. 

Proposed  application  of  profits  arising  from  the 
unified  working  of  the  railways  to  reduction  of 
rates  and  fares,  27088. 

Complaint  as  to  the  disparity  between  the  rates 
for  bacon,  etc.,  Liverpool  and  Manorhamilton 
and  those  to  Enniskillen  and  Sligo.  27093. 

The  State  Purchase  Clause  in  the  Railway  Act  of 
1844,  27103. 

Estimate  of  annual  saving  by  amalgamation  of 
the  Irish  railways,  27107. 

Proposed  creation  of  a fund  out  of  savings  for 
reductions  in  rates,  27113. 

The  security  of  the  Irish  railways  and  the  rates 
of  the  country  considered  ample  for  the  purchase 
price  of  the  railways,  27119. 

The  Leitrim  County  Council  unwilling  to  incur 
any  further  railway  liability  under  existing 
guarantee,  27123. 

The  restriction  of  surplus  revenue  to  railway  pur- 
poses recommended,  27134. 

The  issue  of  Irish  railway  Stock,  if  necessary,  to 
pay  off  existing  shareholders,  27135. 

The  provision  of  purchase-money  by  Trish  in- 
vestors considered  likely,  but  Imperial  finances 
on  commercial  terms  accepted,  27137. 

The  present  system  preferred  to  Imperial  adminis- 
tration of  the  lines.  27139. 

Proposed  road  motor  service  between  Drogheda  and 
Mullaghmore,  27140. 

Mr.  HUGH  RAINEY. 

Complaint  as  to  unsatisfactory  goods  train  ser- 
vice between  Ballymena  and  Belfast,  27145. 
Loss  to  Ballymena  traders  by  the  amalgamation 
of  a competing  line  to  Larne  with  the  Northern 
Counties  Company.  27155. , 

Alleged  preferential  treatment  of  a Ballymena 
grain  merchant  by  the  railway  company,  27158. 


Mr.  HUGH  RAINEY— con  tin  ued. 

Complaint  as  to  excessive  rate  for  bacon  from 
Ballymena  to  English  stations,  via  Belfast,  com- 
pared with  x-ate  from  Portadown,  27165. 

Proposed  reduction  in  the  passenger  fares  between 
Ballymena  and  Belfast,  27169. 

Increased  competition  of  Portadown  with  Bally- 
mena owing  to  favourable  rates  to  English 
stations,  27179. 

The  concession  in  rate  for  bacon  to  England  from 
Portadown  alleged  to  be  by  way  of  x'ebates,  27183. 

Difficulty  of  obtaining  full  particulars  of  rates  at 
Ballymena,  27188. 

Excess  rate  for  flax  seed  from  Rotterdam  to  Bally- 
mena, 27193. 

Failure  of  attempt  to  secui-e  a reduction  in  the 
Ballymena  cross-Channel  bacon  rate,  27201. 

The  absorption  of  the  Northern  Counties  line  by 
the  Midland  (England)  alleged  to  have  been 
of  little  benefit  to  Ballymena,  27202. 

Inconvenient  train  service  for  cattle  from  Bally- 
mena to  Belfast ; suggestions  as  to  an  improved 
service,  27204,  2721L 

Mr.  PATRICK  K.  O’SULLIVAN. 

Complaints : — 

Late  arrival  of  trains  at  Cork  with  cattle  for 
export,  27219. 

Late  arrival  of  cattle  trucks  on  fair  morn- 
ings at  Rathmore  and  Millstreet,  27225. 

Deterioration  and  loss  of  market  owing  to 
transit  delays  to  live  stock,  27232. 

The  want  of  through  rates  for  cattle  via 
Cork  to  English  ports,  and  via  Dublin  to 
Glasgow,  27237. 

The  G.  S.  & W.  R.  Co.  alleged  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  absence  of  through  cattle  l'ates 
via  Cork,  27245. 

Inadequate  help  at  cattle  loading  banks  for 
trucking  cattle,  27248. 

A recent  general  impi’ovement  in  working  on 
G.  S.  & W.  Rly.  system  admitted,  27251. 

The  necessity  for  the  prov;sion  of  more  cattle 
trucks,  27254. 

Local  cattle  rates  excessive,  27261. 

Comparison  of  the  cattle  rates  Cork  to  Dublin  and 
Rotterdam  to  London,  27261. 

Suggested  reduction  in  the  “ half-truck  ” cattle 
rates,  27265. 

Excessive  rate  for  horses  and  colts  in  trucks,  27269. 
State  purchase  of  the  Irish  railways  recommended, 
but  centralisation  of  management  considered  un- 
desirable, 27274. 

The  granting  of  through  import  rates  rather  than 
exports  alleged  to  be  detrimental  to  Irish  trade, 
27280. 

Unification  of  the  railways  under  a public  autho- 
rity suggested  as  a x-emedy  for  existing 
gi-ievances,  27289. 

Instances  of  serious  delays  to  cattle  from  Abbey- 
feale  fair,  27293. 

The  constitution  of  the  proposed  governing  autho- 
rity under  a system  of  State  ownership,  27299. 
The  question  of  a fair  charge  for  less  than  full 
track-loads  of  cattle,  27303. 

Ineffective  representations  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  27323. 

The  extent  of  the  cattle  shipped  from  Cork  and 
the  importance  of  the  trade,  27327. 

Recent  improvements  on  l’a'lways  land  steam- 
boats as  regards  cattle  transit,  27329. 

Further  improvements  required,  27331. 

The  extent  of  witness’s  tx-affic  from  Cork,  27335. 
Cost  of  conveyance  from  Cork  to  London,  27344. 
Unsuitability  of  the  long  sea  x-oute  from  Cork  to 
London  for  cattle  traffic,  27348. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  0’REILLYr,  D.L. 

Unsuitability  of  the  present  system  of  railways 
in  Ireland  to  the  development  of  local  indus- 
tries, 27357. 

The  fixing  of  low  rates  to  competitive  points  to 
crush  competition  alleged  to  be  a disadvantage 
to  other  districts,  27375. 

Gxxaranteed  Railways — The  Ardee  line,  27378. 

The  wox-king  companies  should  help  the  small 
guaranteed  lines  by  giving  rebates  out  of  their 
profits.  27379. 
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Mr.  WILLIAM  O’REILLY',  D.L. — continued. 

Proposed  connecting  line,  between  the  Midland 
Great  Western  Railway  and  the  Cootehill,  Car- 
rickmacross,  and  Ardee  branches,  27388. 
Instance  of  excessive  delay  in  transit  of  sheep 
from  Ballinasloe  to  Dunleer,  27391. 

.State  ownership  of  the  railways  under  the  control 
of  an  Irish  central  authority  recommended, 
27393. 

The  powers  of  the  Court  of  the  Railway  and  Canal 
Commission  as  to  the  arbitrary  raising  of  rates, 
( even  when  lowered  to  kill  competition,  27396. 

.1  lie  injustice  of  penalising  non-competitive  places 
in  the  matter  of  rates,  27405. 

Amount  of  guarantees  payable  •on  the  Ardee  and 
Belturbet  branches,  27407. 

The  improbability  of  any  new  lines  being  guaran- 
teed, 27410. 

Proposal  to  hand  over  the  control  of  Irish  railways 
to  the  General  Council  of  County  Councils,  or 
a similar  body,  27414. 

No  injustice  on  any  parties  concerned  appre- 
_ hended  from  this  transfer,  27419. 

The  present  railway  system  intrinsically  bad  and 
unsuitable  to  the  needs  of  the  country,  27420. 
Question  of  the  Ardee  line  guarantee — unsatisfac- 
tory action  of  the  Grand  Jury,  27427. 
lie  policy  of  further  railway  extensions  and  the 
prospects  of  increased  trade  and  larger  profits, 

Security  additional  to  that  of  the  railways  them- 
27442  to  linance  furfcl,er  extensions,  necessary, 
lhe  probability  of  the  net  profits  exceeding  the 
27451  C ‘aiS:e  dnancing  a State  purchase  scheme, 

Estimate  of  the  saving  from  State  purchase  and 
unihed  management,  27460.. 

The  security  of  the  County  Councils  would  be 
27466  “h  6 t0  8 ma,ority  of  existing  shareholders, 

T1!LCia,}m-.0f  Il:?land  to  exceptional  treatment  as 
27471dS  US  rallways  -ged  on  economic  grounds, 

More  equitable  rates  under  a State-owned  railway 
system  anticipated,  27478. 

Tf“S"rT  1>r0vidi“S  (»l|  for 

I he  legal  obstacles  to  the  raising  of  railway  rates 
above  the  lowest  point  fixed,  27483. 

1 lie  Court  of  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commission 
T>an  ^pensive  and  -unsatisfactory  tribunal,  27489. 

1 he  present  railway  system  lends  itself  to  unfair 
sreamer  competition,  27493. 

r,'1*11"-  «»  Ore.t  Northern 

(Ireland)  Railway  with  the  Ardee  line— posi- 
rion  of  the  guarantors,  27498. 

Withdrawal  of  the  coasting  steamers  owin<r  to 
the  crushing  of  the  opposition  by  the  Great 
Noithern  Company,  27512. 

Mr.  S.  P.  PRESTON. 

Membership  of  the  Irieh  Commercial  Traveller.' 

Association,  27519.  s 

The  prevalence  of  lower  thirdmlas,  f,„,  in  Soot. 

q“w"  6Sf‘“d  th“  ln 

Excessive  second-class  fares  in  Ireland  compared 
With  those  in  England,  27532.  1 

lLrba^lUty  °f  r<;asonable  second-class  fares 

rMdpto  - H“  w*  ~'- 

henons  inconvenience  to  p«s«mgere  owing  to  want 

ttr^it  27^"T‘"Si  thmS" 

“■■i”  se-“  - 
°f  Coll<”"eT  Junction,  27646,  27678, 
Comp„i,on  of  rriah  and  English  ’ 


n Ireland 


The  excess  of  first-class  fares  over  third  i 
compared  with  England,  27558. 

Resolution  of  the  Irish  Commercial  tw  11  - 

Association  in  favour  of  Travellers 


Mr.  S.  P.  PRESTON — continued. 

Complaint  as  to  unsatisfactory  station  accom- 
modation, 27582. 

These  anomalies  would  be  corrected  under  an 
unified  system  of  management,  27583. 

Delays  to  through  passengers  at  Belfast  and  Lis- 
burn, 27586. 

Preferential  treatment  of  cross-Channel  passengers 
27589.  ° ’ 

Inferior  third-class  accommodation  on  the  Mid- 
land Great  Western  Railway,  27598. 

Unsatisfactory  station  accommodation  and  insuffi- 
ciency of  staff  on  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  and  other  railways,  27604. 

The  public  ownership  of  the  railways  advocated. 
27605. 

The  issue  of  second-class  tickets  at  reduced  fares 
to  commercial  travellers  suggested,  27610. 

Unsatisfactory  passenger  train  service  between 
Longford  and  Cavan,  27631. 

The  percentage  of  difference  between  second  and 
third-class  fares  on  Irish  lines,  27650. 

new  scale  for  second-class  passengers, 

The  railway  companies  the  victims  of  a bad 
system,  27672. 


Mr.  R.  G.  McCRUM,  J.P. 

Inconvenience  to  through  passengers  at  Cookstown, 

Unsatisfactory  train  service  from  Belfast  to  the 
West  of  Ireland,  27687. 

^ 2769f5U^0rl  s€concb|dass  fares  recommended, 

Present  train  service  sufficient  if  connections  were 
improved,  27700. 

Suggested  concentration  of  the  Irish  railways  into 
three  systems,  27703,  27729,  27741. 

Competition  should  be  preserved,  27705. 

A reduction  in  the  passenger  fares  generally  re- 
commended, 27707. 

SUefportd  27714 ti0"  ^ the  rat€B  for  Irish  S°ods  for 
State  ownership  as  a means  to  obtaining  a reduc- 
cion  in  rates  and  fares  discussed,  27720 

S °'  P'>li*iC‘1  i°bber>’  “ connection 

wicn  a state-managed  system,  27723 
Economies  resulting  from  State  management  re- 
garded as  doubtful,  27734 

m£SiS,r“ld',be  br  the  m.lga- 

gat.on  of  the  railway,  ,„to  three  main  8rs,e£Bi 

“e  Si  f d“f  »Pi»S  tbe  second-clare  pa.- 
rengei  ti  attic  by  reduced  fares,  27751 

m‘d  M 


Mr.  JOHN  J.  COUNIHAN. 

0 MP3*Gre£  S?5“  ds,aT‘  to  “We  in  tean.it 

■yeti,  mvl  " “d  WMm‘  Elil~r 

Instance  of  a serious  delay  in  transit  from  Kil 
larney  to  Straffan,  27775.  1 K 

Complaint,  as  to  excessive  local  cattle  rates  27783 

'““p’T/SStU  ““■«  «e«ioned  by  inefficient 
. ™ttle  loading  stations,  27790 

Tp®ileca^S^ei1  accomm«fation  at  the  prin 
Hal:]!,, dlschai'glng  stations,  27803.  P 
azlehatch  station  an  exception,  27810 
The  work  of  loading  and  unloading  of  cattle 
devolves  on  the  owners,  27815.  ° ^ 

lhe  amalgamation  of  the  smaller  railways  hv  H,.. 
larger  companies  recommended,  27819  ' Y 1 

satisfactory  working,  27820  enaire 

r«t“f““„?5S  £ ‘h“d™ 

dressed,  27834.  lvln=  grievances  re- 
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Mr.  R.  H.  DORMAN,  C.E. 

The  necessity  for  lower  rates  for  the  carriage  of 
road  material,  27842,  27928. 

The  extension  of  through  passenger  bookings  and 
the  improvement  of  through  train  services  recom- 
mended, 27851. 

The  desirability  of  providing  road  motor  serv'ces 
in  certain  districts,  27855,  27867,  27938. 

The  industrial  development  of  India  under  State 
administration  of  the  railways,  27859. 

The  agricultural  problem  in  Ireland  alleged  to  be 
analogous  to  that  of  India,  27864. 

Newry,  Keady  and  Tynan  Railway,  provision  of 
capital,  27870. 

Further  railway  extensions  improbable  unless  by 
State  aid,  27874. 

The  administration  of  the  railways  by  an  Irish 
authority  recommended,  27879. 

Any  amalgamation  scheme  short  of  unification 
only  a partial  remedy,  27880. 

The  improbability  of  amalgamation  if  unaccom- 
panied by  a system  of  public  control  benefiting 
the  country,  27888. 

The  advantage  of  having  any  surplus  earnings 
under  a public  system  applied  to  reduction  of 
rates  and  not  to  swell  dividends,  27894. 

The  inconvenience  arising  from  the  absence  of 
co-ordination  in  the  arranging  of  passenger  time- 
tables, 27898. 

The  advantage  of  the  retention  of  competition  in 
any  improved  railway  scheme,  27910. 

The  necessity  for  combination  and  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  Irish  producers,  27924. 

Rate  for  road  material  from  Portadown  to  Vemers’ 
Bridge,  27935. 

Complaint  as  to  slow  passenger  train  sex-vice 
between  Belfast  and  Armagh,  and  Armagh  and 
vv  arrenpoint,  27941. 


Mr.  JAMES  KIERNAN. 


Extent  of  the  Stradbally  stone  quarrv  industry. 
27955. 

Location  of  the  quarry,  27960. 

Present  means  and  cost  of  transit  to  nearest  rail- 
way station,  27961. 

Extension  of  railway  communication  to  Stradbally 
urged,  27965. 

The  competition  of  Portland  stone  with  the  home 
article,  27969. 

Rate  for  Portland  stone  to  Dublin,  27970. 

Output  of  the  Stradbally  Quarry,  27971. 

The  quality  of  the  Stradbally  limestone  and  the 
possibility  of  extending  the  industry  with  proper 
transit  facilities,  27973. 

Additional  traffic  from  the  Castlecomer  mines  for 
the  railway,  27985. 

Disinclination  of  the  Grand  Canal  Company  to 
carry  stone  traffic,  27988. 

Present  source  of  the  supply  of  limestone  to 
Dublin,  27993. 

A railway  would  develop  traffic  in  lime,  road 
material,  etc.,  27993. 

Hie  suggested  provision  of  steam  traction  bv  i-oad 

. from  Stradbally  to  Athy,  27995. 

The  improbability  of  Stradbally  traffic  in  itself 
paying  for  a new  railway,  28003. 

The  value  of  the  Stradbally  traffic  in  the  event  of 
a line  being  run  to  Castlecomer,  28011. 

Cost  of  conveyance  of  Stradbally  stone  to  Dublin 


Its  percentage  on  the  value  of  the  stone,  28025 

The  percentage  of  freight  on  value  in  the  case  < 
Portland  stone,  28026. 

Irish  limestone  better  suited  to  the  climate  an 
atmosphere  of  Ireland  than  Portland,  28031. 

The  development  of  the  limestone  trade  won] 
check  emigration,  28040. 

The  output  of  the  Castlecomer  collieries  restrict* 
for  want  of  transit  facilities,  28046. 

A populous  district  with  a large  agricultural  ou 
put  and  other  industries  unserved  bv  railwa 
communication,  28052. 

€°28061  pr°posed  line  from  Athv  to  Stradball; 


The  improbability  of  private  capital  being  forth- 
28064g  f°r  railway  extensii>li  in  the  district, 


Mr.  JAMES  KIERNAN— continued. 

The  application  of  public  funds  by  an  Irish 
authority  to  the  provision  of  railway  extension 
recommended,  28068. 

Future  railways  to  be  broad  gauge,  28071. 

Dr.  GEORGE  GIBSON,  J.P. 

Proposed  reduction  in  the  passenger  fares  between 
Belfast  and  Donaghadee,  28077. 

Extension  to  earlier  trains  of  the  bi-weekly  issue 
of  special  tickets  from  Donaghadee  to  Belfast 
recommended,  28079. 

Suggested  reduction  in  the  cost  of  market  tickets, 
28085. 

Complaint  as  to  excessive  excursion  fares,  28088. 

Proposed  issue  of  third-class  season  tickets,  28100. 

The  issue  of  free  residential  tickets,  28106. 

The  privilege  of  the  transfer  of  season  tickets 
recommended,  28116. 

Proposed  acceleration  of  the  passenger  trains  be- 
tween Donaghadee  and  Belfast,  28119,  28156. 

Nationalisation  of  the  railways  and  their  control 
by  a board  of  railway  experts  recommended,  by 
the  Urban  Council,  28131. 

A representative  authority  to  supervise  the  board 
of  experts  approved,  28135. 

, Suggested  running  of  an  early  workmen’s  train 
from  Donaghadee  to  Belfast,  28138. 

Increased  working-class  population  in  Donagha- 
dee would  result,  28152,  28193. 

Donaghadee  capable  of  great  development  if  pro- 
perly served  by  railway,  28160. 

The  allegation  that  the  Co.  Down  Company 
occasionally  increase  the  excursion  fares  from 
Donaghadee,  28163. 

The  practice  of  Irish  companies  in  raising  market 
ticket  fares  on  market  days  on  which  fairs  are 
held,  28169. 

Alleged  faulty  winter  train  service  between  Belfast 
and  Donaghadee,  28170. 

Increased  train  service  from  Donaghadee  to  Belfast 
wanted,  28180. 

Abortive  negotiations  between  the  Urban  Council 
and  the  Railway  Company,  28184. 

Further  facilities  to  the  travelling  public  would 
benefit  the  railway,  28199. 

An  increase  in  the  permanent  residents  at 
Donaghadee  the  object  of  the  agitation  for  a 
better  train  service,  28200. 

Proposed  additional  morning  train  from  Donagha- 
dee urged,  28205. 

Mr.  ROBERT  SLOAN. 

Complaints  as  to  excessive  rates  for  cattle  and 
feeding  stuffs  from  Belfast  to  Donaghadee  urged, 
28214. 

Unsuitability  of  the  present  cattle  train  service 
from  Belfast  to  Donaghadee,  28219,  28255a. 

Complaints  as  to  excessive  rate  for  building 
materials  from  Belfast  to  Donaghadee,  28230. 

The  Belfast  and  Newtownards  rate  compared, 
28239. 

Complaint  as  to  rate  for  dulse  (seaweed)  from 
Donaghadee  to  Belfast,  28243,  28304. 

Nationalisation  of  the  Irish  railways  recommended, 
28253. 

Complaint  as  to  excessive  cattle  head  rates  com- 
pared with  the  wagon  rates,  28274. 

The  excessive  timber  rate  from  Belfast  alleged  to 
adversely  affect  the  building  trade  of  Donagha- 
dee, 28285. 

Complaint,  re  excessive  rate  on  a consignment  of 
castings,  ex  Falkirk,  28290. 

Mr.  JOSEPH  A.  GLYNN,  B.A.,  J.P. 

The  general  dissatisfaction  in  Galway  and  Mayo 
with  the  present  railway  rates  and  facilities, 
28315. 

People’s  anticipations  of  benefits  from  amalgama- 
tion of  the  Great  Southern  & Western  and 
Waterford,  Limerick  & Western  Railways,  not 
realised,  28315. 

The  rate  for  wool,  Ballinasloe  and  Bradford, 
higher  than  the  rate  from  Athenry,  28317. 

The  rate  from  Dublin  to  Tuam  for  bacon  higher 
than  the  rate  from  Liverpool  to  Tuam,  28318. 

Complaint  as  to  preferential  cross-Channel  goods 
rates  to  Ireland  28326. 
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Mr.  JOSEPH  A.  GLYNN,  B.A.,  J.P. — continued. 

A reduction  in  the  second-class  fares  recommended, 
28330. 

Payments  by  the  County  Galway  for  guaranteed 
lines,  28335. 

Alleged  unsatisfactory  working  of  the  Attymon 
and  Loughrea  guaranteed  line  by  the  Midland 
Great  Western  Company,  28339,  28434. 

The  exclusion  of  the  guarantors  from  any  control 
of  the  line,  28343. 

The  supervision  exercised  by  the  Board  of  Works, 
28345a. 

The  power  to  appoint  an  expert  to  watch  the 
interest  of  the  guarantors  suggested,  28346. 

The  appointment  of  arbitrators,  28348,  28362. 

The  State  purchase  of  the  Irish  railways  and  their 
control  by  an  Irish  central  authority  recom- 
mended, 28348,  28456. 

The  feasibility  of  raising  the  purchase-money  from 
Irish  resources,  28345,  28406. 

Complaint,  as  to  the  unpunctuality  of  the  train 

^ service,  Dublin  and  Athenry,  28355. 

The  complaint  of  failures  of  trains  to  make  con- 
nections at  junctions,  28356. 

The  duties  of  the  expert  proposed  to  represent,  the 
guarantors  on  the  Loughrea  and  Attvmon  Rail- 
way, 28359. 

The  appointment  of  an  auditor  by  the  Couhty 
Council  authorised  by  the  Order  in  Council. 
28361,  28455. 

The  powers  of  inquiry  conferred  on  the  Board  of 
Works  by  the  Railways  (Ireland)  Act  of  1896, 
28363. 

The  present  competition  between  the  railways 
valueless  to  the  Tuam  traders,  28369. 

The  increased  working  expenses  occasioned  by  the 
competition  cause  high  rates,  28371. 

Slate  ownership  expected  to  result  in  the  cessation 
of  unprofitable  competition  and  conveyance  of 
traffic  by  the  most  convenient  routes,  28374. 

The  continental  and  foreign  trade  with  England 
developed  at  the  expense  of  Ireland  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  rates,  28382. 

The  railway  rates  under  the  present  system  in 
Ireland  alleged  to  be  so  framed  as  to  injure 
Irish  industries,  28391. 

The  transfer  of  the  control  of  the  railways  to  a 
central  Irish  authority  urged,  28393. 

The  interests  of  Ireland  require  not  protection  but 
equality  of  treatment,  28394. 

Suggested  working  board  of  experts  to  act  under 
the  central  authority,  28397. 

The  over-taxation  of  Ireland,  28402. 

The  sayings  by  the  suggested  purchase  and  united 
working  sufficient  to  provide  for  reductions  in 
rates  and  fares,  28410. 

Efficiency  and  economy  would  result  from  public 
ownership  and  control  of  the  railways,  28411. 

Tuam  district  not  benefited  by  the  amalgamation 
of  the  Waterford  & Limerick  with  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway,  28418. 

Tl'e  continuance  of  competition  between  the  Great 
Southern  & Western  and  the  Midland  Great 
Western  Railways  recommended  failing  unifica- 
tion of  the  lines  under  State  control,  28420. 

The  State-aided  railways  in  County  Galway,  28428. 
service  on  the  Loughrea  and  Attvmon  line, 
28442. 

Population  of  Loughrea,  28450. 

The  present  method  of  auditing  the  accounts  pre- 
vious to  arbitration,  28454. 

The  maintenance  of  the  commercial  element  in 
alt*re<1  system  of  railway  administration, 


Mr.  THOMAS  M'DERMOTT. 

The  importance  of  the  Foyle  and  Bann  Fisherie 
28471. 

The  route  by  which  the  fish  is  despatched  to  En 
land,  28474. 

The  importance  of  quick  transit,  28478. 

T 28490°'Vner'S  r'Sk  ” rate  adopted  b>'  sender 
The  railway  sen-ice  for  past  two  years  irreguli 
and  unsatisfactory,  28491. 

L288491l0SSeS  inCUrred  owinS  t0  transit  delay 
Th^arrangements  for  the  despatch  of  the  fisl 


Mr.  THOMAS  M ‘DER  MOTT — con ti n ued. 


The  cessation  of  competition  for  the  traffic  by  the 
Midland  and  the  London  & North  Western  has 
resulted  in  inferior  service,  28500. 

The  transfer  of  the  fish  from  the  Midland  Com- 
pany to  the  London  & North  Western  Company 
at  Carlisle  for  London  alleged  to  cause  delavs, 
28507. 

The  rates  for  fish  from  Londonderry  and  Coleraine 
to  London,  28520,  28649. 

Alleged  agreement  as  to  transit  of  this  traffic  be- 
tween Midland  and  London  & North  Western 
Companies,  28526. 

The  carrying  companies  should  be  held  responsible 
for  delays  in  transit,  irrespective  of  '‘  owner’s 
risk  ” rates,  28535. 

The  delays  to  the  traffic  alleged  to  be  on  the  in- 
crease, 28538. 

The  extent  of  fish  traffic  involved,  28544. 

Increase  in  the  delays  to  traffic  since  the  Midland 
of  England  acquired  the  Northern  Counties  Rail- 
way, 28550. 

The  annual  loss  caused  by  delavs  to  fish  in  transit, 
28566. 

The  consequent  serious  effect  on  the  prosperity  of 
the  fish  industry,  28572. 

Claims  for  compensation  made  to  the  railway  com- 
pany but  never  admitted,  28582,  28659. 

Correspondence  with  the  railway  company  rc  claims 
for  compensation  for  delay,  28587. 

The  ordinary  rate  for  fish  so  high  as  to  leave  no 
option  but  to  consign  at  “ owner’s  risk,”  28600. 

The  inequity  of  the  present  “owner’s  risk”  con- 
ditions—demand  for  a reform,  28604,  28613. 

Private  agreements  and  pooling  arangements  be- 
tween companies  -injurious  to  public  interest, 
28616. 

The  excess  of  the  Coleraine  over  the  Londonderry 
rate  for  fish  to  London  not  to  be  justified  by  the 
sea  competition,  28627. 

Statement  relating  to  delays  in  transit  to  fish, 
years  1906  and  1907,  28635. 

No  preference  for  any  particular  company’s  route, 
28637. 

The  early  arrival  of  the  fish  in  the  London  market 
the  chief  consideration,  28638. 

"Owner’s  risk  ” rate  conditions  discussed,  28644. 

The  ordinary  rates  excessive  and  the  right  to  claims 
for  delays  not  compensation  for  the  extra 
freight,  28662. 

The  salmon  export  seriously  affected  by  the  rates 
and  the  delays  to  traffic,  28674. 

The  delays  practically  confined  to  the  last  two 
years,  28685. 

The  difference  between  the  ‘‘owner’s  risk”  and 
“ company’s  risk  ” rates  prohibitive,  28689. 

The  adoption  of  the  proposal  of  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  for  a revision  of  the  present 
system  of  “ owner’s  risk  ” and  of  ordinary  rates 
suggested,  28690. 

The  question  of  private  insurance  of  goods  and 
Oftfiof  against  ,0SK  and  damage  in  transit, 


The  rights  of  the  public  in  fishing  in  Ireland 
greater  than  in  Great  Britain,  28700. 

The  powers  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
assist  traders  in  obtaining  redress  of  railway 
grievances,  28708. 

D flf7  -R°  a consignment  of  cels  for  London  from 


r ------  mou,w  non  eisewnere  man 

in  London  owing  to  delays  in  transit,  28719. 

The  Bann  fisheries  do  not  get  proper  attention 
irom  the  Board  of  Conservators  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  28724. 

The  powers  conferred  by  the  Local  Government 
Act  of  1899  on  District  Councils  to  assist  finan- 
cially Boards  of  Conservators,  28729. 

Representation  of  County  Councils  on  the  Board 
of  Conservators,  28730. 

The  question  of  delays  to  fish  between  Carlisle  and 
London,  28740. 

Increase  in  the  delays  to  passenger  trains  convey- 

don,Sga  e c between  Carlisle  and  T^- 

Irregularities  in  working  the  fish  traffic  for  Lon- 
ways0,28761  WeStern  and  Midland  Rail- 
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Mr.  S.  G.  GALLAGHER,  B.E.,  M.  Inst,,  C.E. 

Situation  and  description  of  the  Dublin  and 
Blessington  Steam  Tramway,  28767. 

The  financing  of  the  line,  28772. 

Extent  of  rating  area  and  payments  by  the 
baronies,  28773. 

Length  of  line  and  route,  28780. 

Running  powers  over  the  Dublin  United  Tramway 
Company  not  exercised.  28782. 

Constitution  of  Board  of  Directors,  28786,  28913. 

Aver.age  gross  receipts  and  net  profit,  28788. 

Reconstruction  of  permanent-way  necessary,  28794. 

The  guarantors  have  not  a sufficient  representa- 
tion on  the  board  or  voice  in  the  management, 
28796,  28847. 

Poulaphouca  line  worked  by  the  Dublin  and  Bless- 
ington Company,  but  the  working  arrangement 
regarded  as  unsatisfactory,  28804. 

Transfer  of  Blessington  line  to  County  Council 
prevented  by  the  action  of  the  existing  board, 
28810,  28876. 

The  appointment  of  the  directors  by  the  County 
Council  as  representing  the  guaranteeing  area 
urged,  28815 

Electrical  instead  of  steam  traction  required, 
28818,  28869. 

The  advantage  of  the  Blessington  line  for  the  en- 
couragement of  tourist  traffic,  28820. 

The  annual  levy  on  the  County  Dublin  and  County 
Wicklow  guaranteeing  areas,  28823. 

The  advantage  of  the  Poulaphouca  line  for  tourist 
traffic,  28827. 

The  terms  under  which  the  Dublin  and  Blessington 
Company  work  the  Poulaphouca  line  too  favour- 
able to  the  latter,  28832. 

Development  of  the  granite  industry,  28838. 

Tlie  gauge  of  the  Blessington  line  similar  to  that 
of  the  Dublin  United  Tramway,  28856. 

Nominal  and  paid-up  capital  of  the  Dublin  and 
Blessington  line,  28861. 

Proposed  electrification  of  the  line  and  increase 
of  the  train  service,  28869. 

The  alternative  of  a working  arangement  with  the 
Dublin  United  Tramway  Company,  28884. 

The  provisions  for  the  taking  over  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  line  by  the  County  Council  rendered 
nugatory  by  the  action  of  the  directors,  28889. 

Larger  representation  of  the  ratepayers  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Blessington  line  urged, 
28892a. 

The  impracticability  of  exercising  running  powers 
over  the  Dublin  United  Tramway  Company, 
28895.  ' 

Complaint  that  the  Wicklow  ratepayers  pay  an 
excessive  proportion  of  the  guarantee,  28900 

The  utility  of  the  line  alleged  to  fully  justify  its 
existence  as  a public  convenience,  28905. 

Some  small  extensions  proposed,  28906. 

The  financial  position  of  the  line,  28910. 

Unified  management  of  the  Irish  railways  would 
result  in  the  efficient  working  of  this  and  all 
other  similar  lines,-  28920. 


Mr.  P.  J.  MANNION. 

Comparison  of  the  rates  for  fruit,  Liverpool  to 
Castlebar  and  Dublin  to  Castlebar,  28934. 

Injury  to  Dublin  as  a distributing  centre  owing 
to  preferential  rates  from  Liverpool,  28938. 

The  ‘smalls”  scale  (small  parcels  rates)  press 
unduly  on  the  Irish  trade,  28943,  20007. 

Suggested  application  of' the  “smalls”  scale  to 
consignments  of  one  cwt.  and  under,  28946. 

The  railway  classification  of  goods  complicated  and 
unsatisfactory,  28949,  29015. 

Anomalies  in  rates  between  Dublin  and  Castlebar. 
28953. 

Improvement  in  the  general  working  conditions 
on  the  Midland  Great  Western  Company,  2S960. 

Resolution  by  the  Council  in  favour  of  amalgama- 
tion of  the  railways  and  control  by  an  Irish 
authority,  28963. 

Proposed  revision  of  the  classification  of  goods, 
28977. 

The  system  of  granting  preferential  rates  to  im- 
ports condemned,  28979. 


Mr.  P.  J.  MANNION — continued. 

Suggested  exceptional  treatment  of  Irish  traffic  in 
small  parcels,  28982. 

Injurious  effect  of  low  import  rates  on  the  pros- 
perity of  Ireland,  28984. 

The  existing  rates  handicap  Irish  produce  in  the 
English  markets,  28989. 

A complete  alteration  in  the  present  railway  policy 
as  regards  rates  necessary,  28992. 

The  control  ol  the  railways  by  a sympathetic 
Irish  authority  recommended,  28994. 

The  claim  of  Ireland  in  respect  of  over-taxation 
urged  as  a reason  for  English  financial  support 
in  acquiring  the  Irish  lines,  28995. 

The  capacity  of  Ireland  to  finance  a system  of 
State-owned  railways  from  purely  Irish  re- 
sources, 28998. 

The  possibility  of  greatly  increasing  the  import- 
ance of  Dublin  as  a distributing  centre,  29000. 

How  the  railways  are  affected  by  the  statutory 
classification,  29015. 

The  management  of  the  Loughrea  and  Attymon 
guaranteed  line,  29022. 

The  equity  of  the  Imperial  Government  having  a 
voice  in  the  control  of  the  Irish  railways  if 
State  aid  were  afforded,  discussed,  29030,  29037. 

Purely  Irish  ownership  and  control  of  the  railways 
as  a public  concern  preferred,  29032. 

The  existing  railway  classification  the  outcome 
of  careful  inquiry,  29033. 

Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  goods  traffic  of  the 
United  Kingdom  carried  at  exceptional  rates, 
29034. 


Mr.  MICHAEL  TIERNEY. 

Produce  of  the  County  Clare  and  the  railways 
over  which  it  is  conveyed,  29044. 

Complaint  as  to  inadequate  provision  at  Ennis 
station  for  dealing  with  traffic;  29052. 

Refusal  of  the  railway  company  to  improve  the 
accommodation  at  Ennis  station,  29059. 

Complaint  as  to  preferential  treatment  of  one 
firm  in  the  matter  of  storage  accommodation  at 
Ennis  station,.  29064. 

Complaint  as  to  treatment  of  cattle  at  Ennis 
station,  29075. 

The  goods  and  cattle  rates  from  Gort-  and  Limerick 
cheaper  than  from  Ennis,  29082. 

The  opinion  of  the  Council  that  the  railways  are 
not  fostering  the  interests  of  Ennis,  29084. 

The  West  Clare  Railway  a taxation  without  repre- 
sentation, 29090. 

Ihe  injury  caused  to  the  ratepayers  and  general 
public  of  Clare  by  the  bad  management  of  the 
West  Clare  Railway,  29090. 

The  failure  of  the  contractor  to  provide  a separate 
station  for  the  West  Clare  Railway  at  Ennis, 
29102,  29120,  29139. 

Alleged  improper  payments  made  for  engineering 
by  the  West  Clare  Company,  29111. 

Complaint  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  baronial 
to  the  ordinary  directors  on  the  board  of  the 
West  and  South  Clare  Railways,  29115.  29182. 

Complaint  as  to  the  lowering  of  one  of  the  public 
roads  at  Ennis  in  connection  with  the  railway 
construction,  29125a. 

Comparison  between  the  receipts  and  the  work- 
ing expenses  of  the  combined  West  and  South 
Clare  system  in  1895  and  190o,  29128. 

Large  increase  in  working  expenses— Items  of 
capital  expenditure  charged  to  revenue,  29129. 

Results  indicate  radically  unsound  administra- 
tion of  Clare  lines,  29133. 

Inquiry  held  by  the  Beard  of  Works  in  1898 
into  the  working  of  the  West  and  Soutfi  Ciare 
Railways,  29135. 

Recent  petition  to  Lord  Lieutenant  from  County 
Council  to  transfer  the  Clare  Railways  to  them 
29135a. 

Matters  in  abeyance  pending  report  of  the  Com- 
mission, 29137. 

The  proposed  grant  in  1897  for  a railway  in 
East  Clare,  29137a. 

The  present  heavy  maintenance  of  the  line  the 
result  of  original  faulty  construction,  29151. 

C°29158int  3S  t0  the  char?es  for  sniPe  antJ  rabbits. 
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Mr.  MICHAEL  TIERNEY — continued. 

Alleged  breach  of  faith  with  the  County  Council 
as  regards  the  rates  charged  from  Ennis  on 
the  part  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway,  29165. 

Agreement  to  group  Ennis  with  Limerick  signed 
by  five  Great  Southern  Directors,  29170. 

Failure  to  carry,  out  has  resulted  in  injury  to 
Ennis,  29175. 

The  railway  guarantee  a heavy  burden  on  the 
county  area,  29176. 

The  relaying  and  construction  to  broad  gauge  of 
the  lines  recommended,  29188. 

The  Irish  railways  should  be  worked  as  one 
system  under  an  Irish  authority,  29190. 

The  bargain  entered  into  with  the  County  Coun- 
cil as  regards  the  taking  over  of  the  West  and 
South  Clare  Railways  not  fulfilled  by  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Company,  29193. 

Mr.  JAMES  O’DEMPSEY. 

The  route  of  Northern  Counties  Railway  (Mid- 
land Co.)  very  roundabout  at  the  Belfast  end, 

■ 29201. 

Statutory  powers  obtained  in  1878  for  a loop  to 
shorten  the  route  subsequently  abandoned, 
29203. 

Extra  fares  charged  to  passengers  between  Bel- 
fast and  Ballymena  resulting  from  the  cir- 
cuitous route,  29206. 

Complaint  as  to  deficient  information  as  to  goods 
rates  generally  given  to  the  public,  29208. 

The  publication  of  goods  rates  recommended, 
29210,  29247. 

Complaint  as  to  cartage  charges  imposed, 
although  no  service  given,  29212. 

Suggestion  as  to  defining  the  boundaries  of  rail- 
ways, 29222. 

Complaint  as  to  the  excessive  rate  for  corpses, 
29234,  29281. 

Unification  of  the  Irish  railways  under  Irish 
control  advocated,  29240,  29271. 

Proposed  improvements  on  the  Ulster  Canal 
navigation,  29245. 

Allegation  that  the  views  of  the  Belfast  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  Harbour  Board  on  Irish  rail- 
ways are  not  representative  of  Belfast  opinion, 
29262.  1 

The  purchase  of  the  Northern  Counties  by  the 
29272an<^  RaUway  England  disapproved, 

The  expense  incurred  in  opposing  Parliamentary 
Bills,  29273. 

The  evidence  given  before  Lord  Shuttleworth’s 
Commission  in  respect  to  the  effect  of  the 
Ulster  Canal  on  railway  rates  alluded  to,  29280. 

The  acquisition  of  Irish  railways  by  English  com- 
panies objected  to,  29283. 

The  need  for  second-class  passenger  accommoda- 
tion in  Ireland  questioned,  29287. 

The  exclusion  of  the  Board  of  Trade  from  inter- 
ference in  Irish  railway  matters  suggested, 
2Q2Qn  oa  ’ 


Mr.  F.  A.  S.  KING. 

The  Dublin  and  South  Eastern  Company’s 
handling  of  the  Arklow  brick  traffic  regarded 
as  satisfactory,  29293. 

Complaint,  as  lo  excessive  rate  from  Arklow  to 
Kilrane,  29297. 

The  through  rate  higher  than  the  sum  of  the  two 
locals,  29297. 

Complaint  as  to  excessive  rate  for  bricks  from 
29325 °ICl  ^°"h)  stiltion  to  Bridgetown,  29300. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  Great  Southern  and 
29300  m °0mpaily’s  metl'od  of  arranging  rates. 

P 29302  ^ application  to  the  Company  necessary. 

A reduction  in  the  Wexford  and  Rosslare  brick- 
rates  asked  for,  29309. 

Sea  conveyance  resorted  to,  to  escape  the  high 
rates  on  the  Great  Southern  & Western  Rail- 

Selling  price  of  bricks  at  Arklow  works,  29321 

The  location  of  competitive  brick  works',  29333. 


Mr.  JAMES  CREAN. 

Complaint  as  to  excessive  rate  for  tallow  from 
new  Ross  to  Dublin,  compared  with  the  through 
rate,  New  Rcss  to  Liverpool  via  Dublin,  29339, 
29387. 

Ineffective  representations  to  the  Dublin  and 
South  Eastern  Company,  29341. 

Subsequent  reduction  of  the  rate,  New  Ross  to 
Dublin,  after  intimation  given  to  Company  that 
the  attention  of  the  Vice- Regal  Commission 
would  be  drawn  to  the  matter,  29348. 

Alleged  prohibitive  rates  fiom  Dublin  to  the 
South  of  Ireland  for  edible  fats,  29351. 

Instances  of  excessive  “smalls”  rates,  Dublin 
to  Cork,  Skibbereen,  etc.,  29352. 

Complaint  as  to  the  railway  companies’  cartage 
arrangements,  29360. 

The  difficulty  in  getting  Irish  railway  companies 
to  quote  “ delivered  ” rates  fo~  goods,  29360. 

Tlie  ‘'smalls”  and  wagon-load  rates  alleged  to 
press  unduly  on  Irish  manufactures,  29364. 

The  higher  average  rates  paid  by  Irish  manu- 
facturer's compared  with  English  firms,  29370. 

The  embarrassment  to  manufacturers  in  Ireland 
caused  by  the  absence  of  “delivered”  rates 
and  the  excessive  charges  for  “ smalls,”  29375. 

A unified  system  of  Irish  railways  would  correct 
these  complaints,  29380. 

The  correspondence  with  the  Dublin  and  South 
Eastern  Company  as  to  the  excessive  rate  for 
tallow  from  New  Ross  to  Dublin,  29388. 

The  influence  of  the  Vice-Regal  Commission  in 
the  settlement  of  disputes  with  the  railways, 
29396. 

The  railway  companies,  desire  to  encourage  big 
consignments  clashes  with  the  interest  of  small 
traders,  29403. 

The  German  State  “smalls”  rates  disapproved, 
29408. 

The  possibility  of  increasing  the  trade  in  tallow 
and  soap  if  granted  suitable  rates,  29409. 


Mr.  T.  R.  GRIFFIN,  M.  Inst.C.E. 

The  State  railways  of  Western  Australia  opened 
up  the  industries  of  the  country,  29425. 

The  management  of  the  Colonial  lines  compared 
favourably  in  efficiency  and  economy  with  pri- 
vately owned  lines  elsewhere,  29428. 

The  benefits  conferred  on  the  colony  of  Victoria 
by  the  opening  of  the  Great  Southern  line, 
29430. 

The  earlier  methods  of  railway  construction  in 
Australia,  29431. 

Further  railway  extensions  in  Ireland  to  develop 
tourist  traffic  recommended,  29436 

Acquisition  of  the  Irish  railways  by  the  State 
recommended  to  secure  further  development  and 
better  management,  29440. 

Political  influences  interfered  with,  the  first  pro- 
moted State  railway  in  Australia,  29442. 

The  appointment  of  Railway  Commissioners  ex- 
tinguished political  influences,  29442. 

The  adoption  in  Ireland  of  the  Australian 
system  of  administering  the  railways  recom- 
mended, 29451. 

The  parallel  between  the  Australian  Colonies  and 
Ireland  in  the  matter  of  railway  development, 

The  development  of  the  industries  of  the  Colonies 
largely  due  to  the  system  of  State-owned  rail- 
ways, 29458. 

The  probability  of  ‘developing  coal  fields  and 
other  industries  in  Ireland  under  a State-con- 
trolled system  of  railways,  29463. 

The  necessity  for  considering  public  interest 
rather  than  private  profit  to  ensure  a satisfac- 
tory transit  system,  29465. 

The  interference  of  political  influence  with  the 
Policy  of  State- owned  railways  would  be  no 
greater  than  in  the  case  of  privately  owned 
lines,  29467. 

The  system  of  State  ownership  and  centralisation 
of  control  of  railways  tends  to  efficiency  and 
economy,  29471. 

The  transfer  of  the  railways  to  an  independent 
Irish  authority  would  secure  necessary  reforms, 

. extensions  and  reduced  rates,  29474. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVIDENCE. 


Mr.  T.  R.  GRIFFIN,  M.Inst.  C.E.— continued. 

More  harmony  would  result  from  an  united  public 
system  than  from  a number  of  contentious 
private  companies,  29842. 

The  policy  of  the  State  providing  railways  to 
meet  the  public  needs,  apart  from  the  question 
of  profit,  recommended,  29485. 

The  complaints  made  of  political  interference  in 
connection  with  Australian  railways  exag- 
gerated, 29508. 

The  improvements  resulting  from  the  substitution 
of  control  by  Commissioners  for  direct  State 
administration  of  the  Australian  railways, 
29510. 

Economies,  increased  eaimings,  and  reduced  rates 
and  fares,  2P517. 

The  adoption  in  Ireland  of  the  Australian 
system  of  control  of  the  railways  if  State  pur- 
chased recommended,  29520. 

The  danger  of  strikes  on  State-owned  lines  no 
greater  than  on  privately  owned  railways, 
29522. 

The  unification  and  State  control  of  the  Irish 
railways  recommended  as  a necessary  prelimi- 
nary to  a reduction  in  rates  and  fares,  29524. 

Railway  extensions  in  Ireland  by  the  country  as 
a whole  recommended  without  lccal  guarantees, 
29529. 

The  certainty  of  men  of  ability  being  available 
to  manage  a State-controlled  system,  29530. 

Method  of  appointment,  of  the  Victorian  Railway 
Commissioners  and  their  term  of  office,  29534. 

Mr.  M.  J.  NAGLE. 

Complaint  as  to  charges  for  half-wagon  rates 
for  cattle,  29549,  29694. 

Increase  in  the  number  allowed  for  a half  wagon 
urged,  29552. 

Question  of  the  insurance  of  cattle  by  the  rail- 
way companies,  29562,  29694,  29706. 

Suggestion  that  the  responsibility  for  delays  and 
injuries  to  cattle  in  transit  should  rest  with  the 
companies  in  all  cases,  29562. 

The  present  “ owner’s  risk  ” through  rates  con- 
sidered sufficiently  high  to  cover  all  risk,  29566, 
29674,  29706. 

The  sea  risk  insurance  alleged  to  afford  no  pro- 
tection to  the  cattle  trade,  29569. 

Question  of  lambs  in  transit  prematurely  desig- 
nated as  sheep  by  the  railway  companies  when 
applying  the  wagon  rate,  29574. 

Action  taken  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
on  the  subiect  of  lamb  and  sheep  rates  without 
effect,  29578. 

The  question  of  special  cattle  trains,  29584. 

Suggestion  that  the  railway  companies  should  run 
a special  for  six  wagons  and  upwards  of  ship- 
ping stock,  29585. 

The  substitution  of  a cheap  local  tribunal  for 
the  Railway  and  Canal  Commission  Court  re- 
commended, 29604. 

Complaint  as  to  the  insufficient  assistance 
afforded  by  the  railway  companies  in  the  load- 
ing and  unloading  of  cattle,  29607. 

Instances  of  insufficiency  of  staff  at  Great 
Southern  & Western  stations  on  fair  days, 
29611. 

A general  improvement  visible  in  tlie  transit  of 
cattle  in  the  last  few  years,  29612. 

Alleged  to  have  been  brought  about  by  outside 
pressure  on  the  railway  companies,  29616. 

Allegation  that  the  Companies  charge  for  loading 
and  unloading  in  their  cattle  rates,  while  not 
performing  the  service,  29620. 

Membership  of  the  South  of  Ireland  Cattle 
Traders’  Association,  29625. 

The  equity  of  more  reasonable  rates  for  small 
consignments  of  cattle  urged,  29628. 

The  difficulty  experienced  by  the  cattle  trade  in 
getting  compensation  for  ti-ansit  losses,  29637, 
29685. 

Refusal  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Com- 
pany to  pay  for  a beast  which  died  in  transit 
between  Newmarket  and  Kanturk,  29647. 

The  large  cattle  traders  alleged  to  be  favoured 
in  the  matter  of  claims,  29654. 

Allegation  that  small  cattle  traders  get  no  re- 
dress from  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Company,  29664. 


Mr.  M.  J.  NAGLE — continued. 


High  transit  charges  and  foreign  competition  in 
the  English  market  have  seriously  crippled  the 
Irish  cattle  trade,  29667. 

The  working  of  the  railways  by  a public  autho- 
rity and  the  application  of  surplus  profits  to 
rate  reductions  recommended,  29680. 

More  help  at  cattle  loading  banks  and  more 
special  trains  required,  29690. 

The  absence  of  through  cross-Channel  cattle  rates 
■via  Cork  has  seriously  injured  the  live  stock 
trade  of  that  city,  29707,  29723,  29781. 

Allegation  that  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Company  give  Dublin  preferential  treatment 
over  Cork,  29717. 

Preponderating  influence  of  English  railway  com- 
panies on  Great  Southern  and  Western  Rail- 
way, 29717. 

The  protection  clauses  of  the  Amalgamation  Act 
ineffective  as  regards  Cork  and  Waterford, 
29720. 

Suggested  division  of  cattle  trucks  into  separate 
compartments  to  accommodate  small  consign- 
ments, 29721. 

The  possibility  of  doubling  the  export  cattle 
traffic  from  Ireland  under  more  literal  condi- 
tions of  transit,  29730a. 

English  cattle  wagons  are  divided,  29734. 

Nationalisation  of  the  railways  under  the  con- 
trol of  an  Irish  public  authority  advocated, 
29740. 

The  interest  of  the  English  railway'  companies 
having  steamers  to  Dublin  and  Waterford  op- 
posed to  through  cattle  rates,  29789. 

The  Cork  Steamship  Company  willing  to  co- 
operate in  securing  through  rates,  29797. 

The  reason  for  the  refusal  of  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Company  to  arrange  through  rates 
via  Cork,  29798. 

Unified  working  of  the  railways  by  an  Irish 
authority  would  enforce  equitable  treatment  of 
the  ports  and  assist  competition  with  the 
foreign  meat  trade  with  England,  29806. 

The  Cork,  grievance  in  the  matter  of  through 
rates  an  additional  argument  for  public  control 
of  the  railways,  29812. 


Mr.  P.  FITZGERALD. 

Comparison  of  the  charges  on  calves  from  Kil- 
mallock  to  Chester  and  from  Mallow  to  Car- 
lisle, via  Dublin,  with  the  freight  via  Cork. 
29752,  29755. 

Cross-Channel  cattle  rates  from  Ballybrophy  via 
Dublin  higher  than  from  Mallow,  29757. 

The  general  adoption  of  falling  doors  for  cattle 
wagons  suggested,  29760. 

An  improved  daily  service  for  cattle  between  Cork 
and  Dublin  required,  29773. 

No  impression  on  the  working  of  the  Irish  rail- 
ways has  been  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  the  Railway 
and  Canal  Commission,  29776. 

Nationalisation  of  the  railways  under  the  control 
of  an  Irish  public  authority  recommended, 
29779. 

The  extent  of  the  Cork  cattle  traffic,  29816. 

Cheaper  cattle  rates  via  Cork  than  via  Dublin  r 
claimed',  29822. 

An  improvement  in  transit  facilities  observable, 
29827. 

The  Great  Southern  and  Western  Company  to- 
blame  for  the  absence  of  through  cattle  rates. 
via  Cork,  29829. 

The  long  sea  voyage  from  Cork  to  English  ports 
not  any  drawback  to  the  cattle  by  being  sent 
that  route,  29833. 

The  question  of  running  special  cattle  trains  to 
Mallow  to  connect  with  an  early  goods  train 
for  Dublin,  29834. 


Mr.  JOHN  HORAN,  C.E. 

The  importance  of  Limerick  as  a distributing- 
centre,  29839. 

The  tonnage  of  vessels  which  enter  Limerick; 
Docks,  29842. 

The  imports  and  exports  and  the  tonnage  for 
1905,  29849. 

The  railway  companies  serving  Limerick,  29854. 
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IRISH  RAILWAYS  COMMISSION. 


Mr.  JOHN  HORAA , C.E. — continued. 

The  distance  of  the  docks  from  the  railway,  and 
the  want  of  rail  connection,  29858. 

The  financial  position  of  the  Harbour  Board 
debars  them  from  constructing  a railway  con- 
nection, 29864. 

The  cost  of  cartage  between  the  railway  and  the 
docks,  29869. 

No  physical  difficulties  in  connecting  the  railway 
with  the  docks,  29879a. 

The  extent  of  the  creamer'-  industry  in  the  Co 
Limerick,  29882. 

Hie  construction  of  a railway  from  Newcastle 
West  to  Buttevant  recommended,  29886. 
Timesed  loop  tc  the  docks  of  first  importance, 

Suggested  railway  from  Limerick  to  Bruff,  and  a 
branch  from  Kilmallcck  to  Kilfinan,  29897. 
the  advantages  that  a railway  from  Barra- 
§9901  W0"^  Con*er  011  the  Eoynes  district, 

A line  from  Ballingrane  to  Limerick  Docks  sug- 
gested, 29905a. 

Rail^y  communication  between  Kildimo  and 
....  allaskenry  also  required,  29905a. 

I lie  probable  advantage  of  a new  line  from  Abbey- 
lea  le  to  Newmarket,  29905a. 

The  Limerick  County  Council  in  agreement  with 
the  General  Council  of  County  Councils  in 
the,r  ■*J£“de  cn  the  question 'of  Irish  rail- 
ways, 29909. 

The  probability  of  Limerick  exports  being  greatly 
' expanded  if  export  rates  were  lowered,  29912 
the  number  of  small  additional  lines  required 
in  Ireland,  29918. 

The  improbability  of  any  further  railways  being 
made  out  of  subscribed  capital,  29921  " 

1 he  construction  of  the  small  additional  lines  by 
the  Government  suggested,  29924 
the  transfer  of  the  Irish  railways  to  a central 
Irish  authority  recommended,  provided  econo- 
mies would  be  effected,  29925,  29972. 

The  transfer  of  the  ownership  and  the  working 
or  the  railways  to  the  British  Covefnment 
considered  undesirable,  29928 

T1-?8  °l  thf  Irish  rail»W  Mder 

a public  authority  regarded  as  doubtful,  29932. 
the  conditions  governing  railway  policy  in  the 
Colg.e,  not  analogous  to  them  in  Ireland, 

The  retention  of  the  private  ownership  system 
but  with  State  control  over  the  fixing  of  rates 
recommended,  29940,  29949. 

This  alternative  plan  preferred,  even  if  it  led 
to  the  destruction  of  dividends,  29948 
lhe  correction  of  inequalities  in  the  rates,  in- 
29953.1  and  thrOUgl1’  the  dut-V,  of  the  State, 

The  creation  of  a small  Irish  Commission  to 
adjust  rates  recommended,  29955 
Amalgamation  of  the  Irish  lines 'into  three  or 
rour  systems  recommended,  29963,  30032 
Suggestions  as  to  the  allocation  of  the  saving, 
resulting  from  amalgamation,  29967  8 

,,  t,r"OTh,1!>  not  neressarily  result  in  a 
■ ] lus  applicable  to  rates  inductions,  29973 
home  countries  that  hay.  reverted  to  prints 
ownership  of  railways,  29976  1 

I He  amalgamation  of  the  Waterford  and  Limerick- 
Railway  with  tlie  Great  Southern  and  Western 
.29978,!“  W“'W  “““<«%  fo.  iSStet” 

Ttoi'wf/w!;!8vf  traffic  if  the 

29980.  ‘ " ended  to  the  docks  at  Limerick, 

*£j***gr.;*  ,*  guarantee  for  , 

ii  i ' •'  extension  to  Dnimcollcw'lier  PQQQn 

l°,  Docks  Sed  by 

to  am.lg,SaS,„“d29K‘""  °T  p"vi“‘ 

t»So“jVelLl{ei*ih^‘  ? t “"™e  for. 
The  possibility  of  J ■*. 

Newcastle  and  a,'tfe™m  J ,or  «• 

The  extent  of  tile  1,2  , "tension,  29998, 

^ 30000  traffic  going  bv.  road  ,0 

private  SSlwSff  be  ’SSSif"  A m>" 
in  rates.  30005.  PPLed  to  reduction 


Mr.  -JOHN  HORAN,  C.E. — continued. 

The  railway  companies  a huge  monopoly.,  and 
30007?°re  Sh°uld  be  suliject  to  State  control, 
The  decline  in  the  prosperity  of  Kilkee  largely 
due  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  Foynes  and 
Ki Irtish  tourist  steamers,  30008. 

Complaint  that  the  postal  service,  between  Lime- 
rick City  and  the  West  is  conducted  bv  road 
instead  of  by  rail,  30011. 

The  draft  of  water  at  Limerick  Docks  at  various 
stages  of  the  tides,  30013. 

T 30022  eSti°U  °f  butt6r  imP°rts  to  Limerick, 
Objection  to  the  substitution  of  State  ownership 
tci  the  present  private  ownership  of  Irish  rail- 
ways, 30024. 

If  State  purchased,  the  railways  would  cease  to 
exist  as  an  Irish  industry,  30026. 

Ihe  lines  should  remain  private  commercial  en- 
terprises, 30040. 

An  earlier  passenger  train  from  Limerick  to 
Dublin  requested,  30044. 

Suggested  improvements  in  the  passenger  train 
working  at  Limerick  Junction,  30044! 

Mr.  J.  H.  SCANLAN. 

Location  of  Longstone  Quarries,  30050. 

The  satisfactory  traffic  arrangements  bv  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  to  encourage 
the  industry,  30052. 

The  industry  at  Longstone  flourishing  as  the 
30062  °f  satisfactci-v  railway  arrangements, 

Reasonable  concessions  by  railways  secure  valuable 
results  to  Irish  industries  generally,  30063. 
ihe  stone  rate  from  Dro-nkeen  to  Dublin,  30065 
Ihe  absence  of  railway  communication  between 
the  railway  station  at  Limerick  and  the  docks 
hampers  industry,  30066. 

lol?  rates  necessary  for  the  development 
ot  Ireland  s mineral  resources,  30071 

WxfflT  !iate  I,romkeen  Dublin,  Cork. 
Waterford,  and  Limerick,  30077. 

Dr.  EDWARD  THOMPSON. 

Allegation  that  Irish  railway  rates  generally  are 
excessive,  30095.  J 

Omagh  handicapped  in  the  matter  of  rates  com- 
paied  with  Londonderry,  30095,  30151 

!>«!,  30007C““"°d,ti“  "I"™4  County 
Extensions  at  Plumbridge,  Gortin  and  Green- 
_ castle  suggested,  30097.  W 

Proposed  construction  of  a line  from  either 

lam  ssof,  S°wn'tew,rt  to 

Probability  of  the  County  Conncil  joining  »i,h 
$p°v“™en‘  the  proposed  lines! 

’uTSf*  of  bra?ol>  ItobS.  from  Ballygaw- 
^ erf“S™'  “ «h«i  parts 

00.”PD^.n“oto  MOr™"4 
Suggested  later  departure  of  the  10  pm’ 

wito  the  Midland  B.Uw.y  ftSggg. 
The  Midland  of  England’s  working  nf  -i 
Counties  bne  a disimprovement  on 
the  old  company’s  methods,  30108. 

Complaint  as  to  inconvenient  train  working 
Txmdonderry,  30109.  working  ,% 

Allegation  that  the  Londonderry  t 

Iwiliy  Baiiway  is  the  w.Sln  “£  ^ 

Management  of  the  Letterkennv  Eaiiw.v  L 
Longh  Swilly  Company  condemned,  30117  * 

30121.  1 railwa.'s  recommended, 

An  Irish  Board  of  Control  and  u* 
suggested,  30122.  d . ts  institution 
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Dr.  EDWARD  THOMPSON— continued. 

Control  by  an  Irish  authority  essential  to  ensure 
the  best  results  from  State  purchase,  30124. 

The  disparity  between  second-class  fares  and 
third-class  fares  in  Ireland  and  those  in  opera- 
tion on  English  railways,  30128. 

Present  system  of  appointing  railway  officials  con- 
demned, 30129. 

Alleged  ungenerous  treatment  of  the  Buncrana 
fishermen  by  the  Lough  Swilly  Company,  30130. 
Complaints  as  to  unsatisfactory  mail  service  on 
the  Carndonagh  railway,  30130. 

Suggested  improvement  in  the  working  of  the 
Fintona  tramway,  30130. 

Government  control  of  the  Burtonport,  Letter- 
kenny  lines,  etc.,  regarded  as  unsatisfactory, 
30134. 

The  route  of  the  Burtonport  line  as  settled  by 
the  Government  not  the  proper  one  to  select, 
30135,  30260. 

Further  railway  extensions  in  County  Tyrone 
would  pay,  30137. 

Ireland’s  claim  on  the  Imperial  Exchequer  owing 
to  over-taxation,  30142. 

Irish  transit  problem  to  be  dealt  with  as  a whole, 
30146. 

Unification  of  the  Irish  railways  would  surely 
result  ip  considerable  savings,  30147. 

The  proposition  to  have  the  Irish  railway  system 
transferred  to  public  control  made  by  Peers 
and  Irish  members  40  years  ago,  30155. 

The  proposal  to  continue  the  existing  companies 
and  grant  subsidies  to  enable  reductions  in 
rates  objected  to,  30160. 

The  policy  of  the  unification  of  the  railways 
under  public  control  and  the  application  of 
savings  effected  thereby  to  rate  and  fare  reduc- 
tions advocated,  30167. 

Subsidies  to  existing  companies  to  secure  reduc- 
tions in  rates  condemned,  30170. 

The  constitution  of  a suitable  governing  body  of 
a State-owned  system,  30175. 

Unsuitability  of  a British  department  to  satis- 
factorily administer  the  Irish  railways,  30181. 
Disapproval  of  the  proposal  to  further  amalga- 
mate the  Irish  railways  and  leave  the  system 
of  ownership  unchanged,  30183. 

The  proposed  alternative  route  for  the  Burton- 
port Railway  would  have  been  more  advan- 
tageous than  that  adopted,  30184. 

Burtonport  line  apparently  a well-constructed 
railway,  30189. 

The  Letterkenny  Railway  quite  the  reverse,  30189. 
The  Lough  Swilly  Company’s  management  of  the 
State  lines  under  their  control  strongly  con- 
demned, 30194- 

That  company  should  be  deprived  of  their  powers 
in  connection  with  the  State  lines,  30195. 

The  claim  of  the  guarantors  of  the  Letterkenny 
line  on  the  Treasury  for  relief,  30197. 

Diversion  of  traffic  from  the  Letterkenny  line  by 
the  new  Strabane  and  Letterkenny  line,  30198. 
The  trend  of  public  opinion  in  favour  of  unifica- 
tion of  the  railways  of  Ireland  and  a reduction 
in  transit  charges  for  many  years,  30212. 
Opinions  of  the  Government  and  the  House  of 
Commons  on  purchase  and  amalgamation  of 
Irish  railways  since  1873,  30213. 

Ireland’s  claim  for  financial  assistance  from 
Great  Britain  for  the  development  of  the 
country,  30215. 

English  financial  assistance  in  purchasing  the 
Irish  railways  would  ultimately  benefit  the 
mother  country,  30219. 

Any  scheme  of  subsidising  the  Irish  railways 
from  public  funds  apart  from  State  purchase 
disapproved,  30222. 

Tlie  capability  of  an  elected  Irish  body  to  satis- 
* factorily  control  the  railways,  30223. 

Suggestion  that  a body  of  experts,  responsible  to 
an  Irish  authority,  should  administer  the  rail- 
ways (30229)  ; or,  as  an  alternative;  a railway 
board  selected  by  the  representatives'  of  the 
people,  30230. 

The  money  due  to  Ireland  in  respect  of  over- 
taxation, 30234. 

The  findings  of  the  Financial  Relations  Commis- 
sion, 30237. 


Dr.  EDWARD  THOMPSON — continued. 

The  reform  recommended  bv  the  recent  Poor  Law 
Vice-Regal  Commission,  30239. 

The  Midland  of  England  Company’s  management 
of  the  late  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  Rail- 
way condemned,  30243. 

The  effect  of  the  preferential  treatment  of  London- 
derry in  the  matter  of  the  Omagh  shirt  indus- 
try, 30253. 

The  inconvenience  to  the  public  occasioned  by- 
mixed  trains  without  the  automatic  continuous 
brake  on  light  railways  in  Donegal,  30262. 

The  Lough  Swilly  line,  instanced  as  involving 
extreme  danger  to  the  public  in  this  respect. 
30265. 

Mr.  T.  B.  FEELY. 

The  same  treatment  claimed  for  Strabane  as  for 
Londonderry  in  the  matter  of  rates,  30282. 

The  former  flourishing  condition  of  the  Strabane 
Canal  and  its  present  undeveloped  state,  30286. 

Dimensions  of  the  locks  and  navigable  depths  of 
the  waterway,  30290. 

The  present  owners  of  the  Strabane  Canal  and 
their  policy,  30294. 

Alleged  collusion  between,  the  Strabane  Canal 
Company  and  the  Great  Northern  Railway  to 
stifle  competition,  30298,  30351. 

The  navigation  of  the  Canal  obstructed  by  the 
erection  of  a bridge  bv  Mr.  James  McFarlanc, 
30312,  30347. 

Neglect  of  the  Harbour  Commissioners  to  keep 
the  river  free  up  to  Lifford,  30315. 

Unfair  treatment  of  a Strabane  trader  as  regards 
the  rates  for  breadstuffs  to  the  West  of  Ireland, 
30320. 

Preferential  rates  granted  to  Londonderry  to  the 
injury  of  other  towns,  30320,  30377. 

Comparative  list  of  rates  for  breadstuffs  from 
Derry  and  Strabane  to  eight  stations,  30320. 

Comparison  of  the  rates  for  potatoes  from  Lon- 
donderry and  from  Strabane  to  certain  stations, 
30323. 

Complaint  that  the  Great  Northern  Company  re- 
duced the  rate  for  porter  to  Strabane  to  meet 
steamer  competition,  and  afterwards  raised  it 
again,  30325. 

Alleged  breach  of  faith  as  to  porter  rates  on  the 
part  of  the  Great  Northern  Company,  30328. 

Ineffective  representations  to  the  Company  and 
diversion  of  the  traffic  to  the  Morecambe  route, 
30334. 

Reluctance  of  traders  to  have  their  names  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  evidence  submitted 
to  the  Commission,  30335. 

Allegation  that  rebates  are  given  by  the  Great 
Northern  Company,  30335,  30391. 

Preferential  rates  for  flour  and  flax  traffic  between 
Derry  and  Belfast  instanced,  30340. 

Withdrawal  of  steamer,  Belfast  and  Londonderry, 
and  consequent  close  of  competition,  30340. 

Subsequent  advance  in  rates,  30343. 

Competition  between  the  Midland  Railway  and 
the  Great  Northern  for  Strabane  traffic  non- 
existent. 30351,  30416. 

State  purchase  and  control  of  the  railways  by  an 
Irish  authority  advocated,  30354. 

The  assistance  given  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  traders  ineffectual  in  the  settlement 
of  claims  (30361),  but  useful  in  other  respects, 
30362. 

The  utility  of  the.  Department,  of  Agriculture 
limited,  owing  to  want  of  funds,  30364. 

The  power’s  exercised  by  the  Board  of  Works 
under  the  Act  of  1896  in  the  construction  of 
railways,  and  the  subsidising  of  coach  and 
steamer  services,  30366. 

The  excessive  porter  rates,  Dublin  and  Strabane, 
30368. 

The  low  railway  rates  to  Londonderry  due  to 
water  competition,  30385. 

The  Strabane  waterway  not  utilised  by  the  mer- 
chants, 30388. 

Allegation  that  the  Great.  Northern  Company 
grant  special  privileges  and  rebates  to:  some 
Strabane  traders,  30391. 

Issue  of  passes  to  Strabane  merchants  to  influence 
traffic  alleged,  30394. 
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The  railway  privileges  prevent  the  Canal  from 
being  utilised,  30399. 

The  Irish  railways  have  discouraged  industry 
30404.  ° 

An  important  trade  in  breadstuffs  between  Stra- 
bane  and  Sligo  being  killed  by  the  railway  rate, 
30405. 

The  substitution  of  public  control  for  the  present 
system  of  railway  management  recommended, 
30412. 

Great  Northern  Company’s  denial  of  concession 
in  the  way  of  passes  to  traders,  30424. 

Great  Northern  Company’s  statement  that  the 
rates  from  Strabane  to  interior  stations  are  on 
a mileage  basis  as  compared  with  Londonderry, 
30426. 

Comparative  statement  of  rates  for  breadstuffs 
from  Londonderry  and  Strabane  to  interior 
stations,  indicating  preferential  treatment  to 
Londonderry,  30427a. 

Complaint  as  to  disproportionate  potato  rates 
from  Londonderry  and  Strabane,  30431. 

List  of  comparative  rates  for  potatoes  to  Belfast, 
Liverpool,  Omagh,  Enniskillen,  Dublin,  Man- 
chester, etc.,  30432. 

Memorandum  of  February,  1899,  as  to  acceptance 
of  the  present  Londonderry  and  Strabane  rates 
by  the  Strabane  Mercantile  Association,  30432. 

Disproportionate  porter  rates,  Dublin  to  Omagh, 
Strabane  and  Londonderry,  30432a. 


Mr.  THOMAS  F.  SMYTH,  M.P. 

Hie  capital  of  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  Railway 
and  the  guarantee,  30442. 

Guarantee  promised  by  the  promoters  not  to  ex- 
ceed 4d.  in  the  £ has  increased  to  2s.,  and  is 
now  Is.,  30443. 

District  served  by  the  railway,  30446. 

Extension  to  Arigna  mines  required,  30447. 

The  present  Board  not  sufficiently  representative 
of  the  guarantors,  30451. 

The  connection  between  the  Mining  Company  and 
30456riU  Way  pr^udicial  t0  the  guarantors, 
The  location  of  the  company’s  head  offices  in 
.Dublin  a source  of  unnecessary  expense,  30459 
Complaint  as  to  the  high  charge  paid  to  the 
Mining  Company  for  coal  supplied  to  the 
Cavan  and  Leitrim  Railway  Company,  30462. 
lhe  ratepayers’  recent  refusal  of  the  Treasury 
grant  for  extensions  of  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim 
line,  30466. 

Allegation  that  the  railway  is  not  worked  econo- 
mically, 30469. 

Improved  management  would  reduce  the  payments 
under  guarantee,  30471. 

B7o7iVlpo™di‘”  “d  aU“'“i“  01 

Suggestion  that  the  guaranteeing  area  is  too  re- 
stricted, 30476. 

The  baronial  auditor  prevented  from  making  a 
proper  audit  of  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  Railway 
accounts,  30478.  •' 

AClifm  3048ie  bC°kS  at  tlle  .stations  refused  to 
The  Arigna  district,  rich  in  mineral  wealth, 
awaiting  development,  30485. 

The  proposed  extension  of  the  line  to  Rooskey 
ana  Angna  mines  recommended,  provided  the 
ratepayers  were  guaranteed  against  loss,  30486 
It of.*a  r!se,rve  fund  and  the  uncon- 
trolled authority  of  the  shareholders’  directors, 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a scheme  for  the 
commutation  of  the  Treasury  liability,  30499 

"I 

The  apportionment  of  the  Cavan  ,,„i  r ■ 
Railway  tax,  30515.  and  “^‘m 


Mr.  THOMAS  F.  SMYTH— continued. 

The  recoupment  from  the  local  taxation  account, 
30520. 

The  Irish  Government  grant  of  £24,000  for  ex- 
tensions of  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  Railway, 
30524. 

The  reasons  that  induced  the  Leitrim  ratepayers 
to  decline  the  grant,  30526. 

Suggestion  that  the  County  Council  have  a good 
reason  for  declining  to  levy  the  railway  rate 
until  their  auditor  is  afforded  proper  facilities 
for  examination  of  the  railway  books,  30530. 

Anticipated  protest  against  the  railway  rate  being 
imposed,  30537. 

The  purchase  of  coal  by  the  railway  company  from 
the  Arigna  Mining  Company,  30538. 

The  question  of  cheap  import  rates,  30541. 

The  excess  of  the’  inland  rates  over  the  import 
rates  handicaps  Irish  industries,  30542. 

The  powers  of  the  baronial  auditor  under  the 
Order  in  Council,  30546. 

The  question  of  access  to  the  station  books  bv 
the  auditor,  30547. 

The  settled  principles  of  audit,  30553a. 

The  levelling  down  of  the  export  rates  from.  Ire- 
land to  England  to  the  basis  of  the  Continental 
rates  recommended,  30554. 

Suggested  reduction  of  the  inland  rates  in  Ire- 
land, 30555. 


Mr.  JOHN  OOLHOUN. 


Approval  of  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Feely,  a 
previous  witness,  30560. 

Complaints: — As  to  excessive  rate  for  fire- 
clay goods,  Coalisland  to  Strabane,  30566. 

As  to  excessive  breakage  of  fireclay  goods  in 
transit  and  refusal  of  Company  to  pay 
compensation,  30569. 

As  to  excessive  rates  for  goods  exported  from 
Strabane  district,  30571. 

Proposed  reduction  in  the  rates  for  pork, 
30572.  ^ 

As  to  insufficient  platform  accommodation  at 
Strabane  goods  depot,  30582. 

As  to  refusal  of  access  to  the  rate  books  at 
Strabane  station,  30589. 

As  to  instance  of  preferential  treatment  of 

m Londonderry  in  the  matter  of  rates,  30592. 

Table  of  preferential  rates  in  favour  of  London- 
derry, 30594. 

Complaint  that  there  has  been  a general  increase 
of  50  per  cent,  in  the  Great  Northern  Com- 

30598 S rat6S  °Vei'  th°Se  in  f°1Ce  Pri°r  t0  1892, 


e j eouie  Oi  mi«i  lurnisnea  by  the  Company 
under  the  Railway  and  Canal  Act,  1888,  30601 
The  protest  from  Strabane  as  to  increase  of 
rates  prior  to  1892,  30604. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Inquiry  into  rates  in  London- 
derry in  1896,  30606a. 

R 30606a  liSt  agreed  t0  bv  the  Strabane  t^ers, 
Allegation  that  the  Great  Northern  Company  have 
“ rate! 

■ «SSlDat,i“  “ gi™  b-v  |f 

Damage  to  fireclay  goods  in  transit,  30616a. 

sWnI,,  S T ,tllC  rate  cllarSed  and  that 
shown  m the  Strabane  rate  book,  30621. 

• tt  ail  way  and  Canal  Commissioners’  power  to 
investigate  increases  in  rates,  30625  ' 

lhe  different  transit  conditions  for  foreign  pro- 
duce,  compared  with  home  traffic,  30626  = * 
Co-operation  of  the  farming  classes  in  the  matter 
of  transit  advocated,  30629  ' 

d,"iei  “d  ‘h««  - 

°^39rateS’  LOn(,0ndplTV  and  Dublin>  instanced, 

Suggested  reductions  in  the  “smalls”  rates, 

The  issue  of  cheap  tickets  to  school  children  re 
commended,  30653.  cnuaien  re- 

U?*.b?tion,  the,  railways  and  control  bv  an 
ish  central  authority  recommended,  30655. 
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Mr.  MICHAEL  MARTIN. 

Complaints  as  to  the  working  of  the  Cavan  and 
Leitrim  Railway,  30659. 

The  alleged  unsatisfactory  management  and  con- 
sequent loss  to  the  ratepayers,  30667. 

The  present  payments  by  the  ratepayers  under- 
guarantee  much  in  excess  of  the  original  esti- 
mate, 30668. 

The  guarantors  should  be  represented  on  the  Beard 
of  the  Railway  Company  by  a majority  of  the 
Directors,  30671. 

Complaint  as  to  excessive  local  rates  for  sugar  on 
the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  Railway,  30682,  30721. 

The  excessive  “ smalls  ” rates  charged,  30686. 

Rates  for  bacon,  Liverpool  to  Ballinamore,  and 
the  local  rate,  Dublin  to  Ballinamore,  com- 
pared, 30688. 

The  Irish  railway  system  managed  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  home  trade,  30691. 

. The  issuing  of  advice  notes  without  particulars 
of  rate  or  weight  on  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim 
Railway,  30692. 

Shortage  in  coal  conveyed  on  the  line  complained 
of ; unsuccessful  appeal  to  the  Company  for 
redress,  30697. 

Action  by  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  Company 
against  witness  for  freight  on  wagon  of  coal, 
30703. 

A National  railway  system  the  only  remedy  for 
relief  of  local  guarantors,  30718. 

Copy  of  receipt  for  freight  on  a wagon  of  coal 
admitted  by  the  Company  to  be  cwts.  short 
of  the  invoiced  weight,  30718. 

The  method  of  placing  the  contract  for  the  coal 
supply  for  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  Railway, 
30731. 


Mr.  E.  O’NEILL  CLARKE,  C.E. 

The  present  method  of  adjusting  the  levy  of  the 
railway  tax  between  the  Counties  Leitrim  and 
Cavan  alleged  to  be  unfair  to  Leitrim,  30737. 

The  guaranteeing  area  for  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim 
Railway,  30738. 

Unsatisfactory  adjustment  of  the  tax,  30741. 

Proposal  for  a re-adjustment  of  the  railway  levy 
on  the  Leitrim  and  Cavan  districts,  30745. 

An  increase  in  the  ratepayers’  representation  on 
the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  Railway  Board  urged, 
30747. 

The  connection  between  the  Boards  of  the  Rail- 
way Company  and  the  Arigna  Mining  Company, 
30752. 

The  policy  of  dealing  with  the  Irish  transit 
question  as  a whole  recommended,  30757. 

A public  system  of  Irish  railways  as  in  Australia 
recommended,  30759. 

An  inquiry  as  to  the  adjustment  of  the  guarantee 
held  some  years  ago,  30761. 

Representations  as  to  the  unfair  adjustment  of 
the  railway  tax  not  since  made  to  the  Board  of 
Works,  30766. 


Colonel  R.  G.  SHARMAN-CRAWFORD,  D.L. 

Industries  of  ’County  Down,  30771. 

Low  import  rates  cripple  Irish  industries,  30777. 

A general  reduction  of  rates  and  fares  likely  to 
benefit  the  country  by  increasing  traffic,  30780. 

The  train  services  and  rates  and  fares  in  the 
County  Down  fairly  satisfactory,  30786. 

The  necessity  for  a Government  subsidy  to  the 
railways  if  rates  and  fares  were  compulsorily 
reduced,  30788.  - 

Experimental  motor  service  in  the  County  Down 
30790. 

The  great  expense  attached  to  proceedings  before 
the  Railway  and  Canal  Commission  Court 
30797. 

Suggested  Irish  tribunal  to  deal  with  cases  of 
dispute  to  replace  the  Railway  and  Canal  Com- 
mission, 30798. 

An  expert  investigator  preferred  to  a County 
Court  Judge,  30799. 

The  procedure  of  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commis- 
sion to  blame  for  the  expense  of  litigation. 
30807. 

This  expense  deters  traders  from  seeking  redress 
from  the  railway  companies,  30810. 


Colonel  R.  G.  SHARMAN-CRAWFORD,  D.L.— 
continued. 

Probable  results  of  securing  reduced  rates  and 
fares  by  subsidising  the  railway-  companies, 
30815. 

The  great  value  of  evidence  from  traders  who  are 
dealing  daily  with  the  railway  companies, 
30827. 

The  limited  railway  traffic  in  Ireland  accounts 
for  the  high  charges,  30828. 

Bad  trade  in  Ireland  due  to  diminished  popula- 
tion and  want  of  prosperity,  30830. 

A reduction  in  the  export  rates  to  England  re- 
commended, 30835. 

Suggested  reduction  in  the  Irish  internal  rates 
also,  30838. 

Nationalisation  of  the  railways  of  Ireland  not 
endorsed,  30840. 

Proposed  creation  of  an  authority  that  could 
compel  reductions  "in  railway  rates  and  the 
granting  of  subsidies  where  necessary,  30842. 

The  railway  companies  not  blamed  for  the  exces- 
sive rates  charged,  30846. 

Preferential  rates  for  large  quantities  as  against 
smaller  consistent  with  the  commercial  policy 
of  the  railways,  30847. 

The  necessity  for  safeguarding  vested  interests  in 
any  scheme  of  railway  reform  urged,  30852. 

No  complaint  as  regards  the  County  Down  Rail- 
way, 30854. 

Interference  with  the  present  system  of  private 
ownership  of  railways  objected  to,  30859. 

The  absorption  of  the  smaller  lines  by  the  greater 
recommended,  30861,  30983. 

Three  railway  systems  in  Ireland  suggested,  30862. 

The  conditions  in  Ireland  different  from  those  in 
Continental  countries  where  State  ownership  of 
railways  prevails,  30868. 

Politics  said  to  be  driving  capital  out  of  Ireland, 
30870. 

Recent  improvement  in  agricultural  prospects  in 
Ireland,  30872. 

Increased  deposits  in  Irish  banks,  30882. 

Irish  money  available  for  investment,  30885. 

Protection  of  Irish  industries  against  foreign  com- 
petition urged,  30889. 

The  illegality  of  preferential  rates,  30894. 

Government  interference  with  the  Irish  railways 
not  objected  to  if  the  present  shareholders’  in- 
terests were  properly  safeguarded,  30900. 

The  prospects  of  successful  motor  services,  30905. 

Unsuccessful  experiment  by  the  County  Do.wn 
Railway  Company  as  to  low  rates  for  produce 
in  small  quanities,  30913. 

Co-operation  amongst  traders  and  agriculturists 
as  to  transit  of  larger  consignments  suggested, 

Ireland’s  imports  much  larger  than  her  exports, 
30917. 

The  traffic  of  Irish  railways  consists  principally 
of  small  consignments,  30920. 

An  altei-ation  in  the  conditions  of  Irish  trade  as 
well  as  lower  railway  rates  required,  30922. 

' Increase  in  the  weight  of  consignments  a neces- 
sary condition  to  a reduction  in  rates,  30924. 

Proposed  new  railway  from  Newtownards  to 
Portaferry,  30926. 

Suggested  adoption  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
Allport  Commission  as  to  substitute  for  the 
existing  Railway  and  Canal  Commission,  30931. 

Constitution  of  the  proposed  new  body,  30932. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Allport  Commission 
as  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  Irish  lines  under 
one  company,  30934. 

An  amalgamation  scheme  preserving  the  commer- 
cial element,  and  with  a State  grant  towards 
rate  reductions,  recommended,  30934. 

The  introduction  of  the  Midland  of  England 
Railway  Company  into  Ireland  has  resulted  in 
good,  30940. 

The  increase  in  the  deposits  in  Irish  banks 
30943. 

The  increase  in  deposits  from  small  customers 
results  from  a decline  in  Irish  investments. 

Investment  of  money  in  Ireland  restricted  by  a 
general  feeling  of  uncertainty  from  a business 
point  of  view,  30954. 

Views  of  the  witness  believed  to  coincide  with 
those  of  the  County  Council,  30958. 
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continued. 

Suggested  reduction  in  the  cost  of  second-class 
travelling,  30960. 

The  Porta  ferry  and  Newtownards  motor  service, 
30965. 

The  cessation  of  motor  services  in  some  cases  due 
to  the  condition  of  the  public  roads  and  the 
refusal  of  the  County  Councils  to  maintain, 
30966. 

Proposed  low  import  rates  for  raw  materials  re- 
commended, 30968. 

Private  ownership  alleged  to  be  preferable  to 
State  ownership  of  railways,  30973. 

The  prosperity  of  New  Zealand  under  a system  of 
State  railways,  30978. 

The  conditions  in  New  Zealand  not  identical  with 
those  in  Ireland,  30981. 


Mr.  E.  H.  BENNIS. 


Complaint  as  to  excessive  charges  for  small 
parcels  by  passenger  trains,  30995. 

Similar  reduction  to  that  made  in  the  Parcel 
Post  urged,  30995,  31033. 

The  treatment  of  claims  by  the  Post  Office  more 
liberal  than  by  the  railway  companies,  31000. 

The  benefit  derived  from  “ owner’s  risk  ” rates, 
31007. 

The  railway  rates  and  conditions  seriously  hamper 
the  trade  in  small  consignments  of  perishables, 
31014. 

The  want  of  through  booking  to  the  North  Staf- 
fordshire line,  31020. 

Amalgamation  of  the  Irish  railways  into  three 
or  four  systems  recommended,  31022. 

Uniformity  of  gauge  for  all  the  Irish  railways 
suggested,  31029,  31038. 

Suggested  reduced  scale  of  rates  for  perishable 
goods  to  meet  foreign  competition,  31029. 

Letter  from  Littlehampton,  Sussex,  that  Conti- 
nental butter  is  cheaper  there  than  Irish,  31030. 

The  extension  of  the  German  system  rc  small 
parcels  by  parcels  post  to  Ireland  recommended, 
31034. 

Suggested  reduction  of  the  ordinary  perishable 
traffic  rates,  31041. 

The  Irish  trade  in  small  consignments  of  perish- 
ables competitive,  with  organised  wholesale 
traffic,  31050. 

The  creamery  system  in  Ireland  has  stopped  direct 
sale  of  butter  by  farmers  to  consumers,  31055. 

The  small  parcels  traffic  affords  more  revenue  to 
the  railways  than  large  consignments,  31063. 

The  smalls  ’’  scale  presses  heavily  on  the  English 
trade  in  perishables,  31068. 

The  excessive  “ smalls  ” rates  compared  with  the 
Parcels  Post,  31076. 

The  probability  of  most  of  the  traders’  grievances 
being  rectified  under  a unified  public-owned 
system  of  railways,  31082. 

The  question  of  the  public  tolerating  a system  of 
M086  nin<?nt  sl,bsidies  t0  Private  companies, 

T31089Om>mieS  t0  ,eSUlt  fr°m  im,alSamati°n, 

The  question  of  reduced  rates  following  increased 
revenue  due  to  amalgamation,  31091.“ 

The  benefits  of  competition  between  privatelv- 
owned  companies,  31093. 

Public  ownership  approved  if  cheaper  rates  and 
more  satisfactory  conditions  of  transit  would  lie 
the  certain  result,  31099. 

The  difference  between  the  “ordinary”  and 
owner  s risk  ” rates  for  perishables,  31101. 


Mr.  WILLIAM  SCULLY. 

Dirtrirf  in  which  the  Clonlisk  Society  operate 

Objects  of  the  Society,  31115. 

Complaint  „B,i„„  ' Hle  a„„t  Sout,„„ 

" esteni  Company  a,  to  facilities  for  pig  traff 

from  Roscrea,  31118.  ^ ° 

B wSE"1  T '■le  su^iect  of  traffic  betwee 

Ssrtirsas*-  "v  «-** 

to  Con,p-'"  ■*.«* 
Subsequent  concession  by  the  Company.  31127 


Mr.  WILLIAM  SCULLY— continued. 

Complaint  as  to  pig  traffic  seriously  delayed  in 
transit  from  the  West  of  Ireland  to  Limerick, 
31132. 

Improvement  in  the  service  for  pig  traffic  in 
recent  years,  31137. 

Continued  delays  to  pig  traffic  between  Co.  Mayo 
and  Limerick,  31142,  31159a. 

Railway  unification  and  control  by  an  Irish 
authority  recommended,  31151. 

The  illegality  of  keeping  pigs  too  long  in  trucks 
without  food,  31155. 

Complaints  as  to  pig  traffic  from  fairs,  31163. 

Allegation  that  pig  traffic  from  Birr  has  a better 
service  than  from  Roscrea,  31175. 

The  intervention  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture with  the  railway  companies  not  sought  by 
the  Society,  31181. 

The  rate  book  at  Birr  station  not  examined  to 
ascertain  the  Limerick  pig  rate,  31186. 


Mr.  ROBERT  GOODBODY,  M.I.M.E. 


Extent  of  the  Clara  jute  spinning  industry,  31186. 

Railway  serving  Clara,  31198. 

The  rates  and  facilities  in  general  satisfactory, 
31200. 

The  extension  of  through  bookings  into  the  north- 
eastern districts  of  England  required,  31203. 

First  and  second-class  fares  in  Ireland  excessive, 
31208. 

The  improbability  of  a reduction  in  third-class- 
fares  leading  to  an  increase  in  traffic,  31219. 

The  existing  train  services  on  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  and  Midland  Great  Western 
Railways  as  ample  as  the  traffic  justifies,  31222. 

The  neglect  of  the  railway  companies  to  encourage 
local  industries  in  the  past  sufficiently,  31226. 

The  great  difficulties  in  starting  new  industries 
in  Ireland,  31230. 

Dundee  and  Calcutta  the  principal  competitors 
with  the  Clara  industry,  31234. 

The  amalgamation  of  the  Irish  railways  into  two- 
main  systems  advocated,  31238,  31348. 

Suggested  transfer  to  the  State  of  the  financial 
responsibilities  of  the  guaranteed  and  State- 
indebted  lines,  31242. 

Proposed  transfer  of  the  Irish  railways,  free  of 
financial  burdens,  to  two  large  companies,  31245, 
31324. 

Some  relaxation  in  the  Board  of  Trade  rules  in 
the  case  of  small  lines  and  branches  recom- 
mended, 31250,  31327. 

The  difficulty  presented  by  the  decreased  popu- 
lation to  the  development  of  new  industries  in 
Ireland,  31254. 

The  impracticability  of . importing  jute  direct 
_ from  Calcutta  to  Ireland,  31261. 

Suggested  reduction  of  ordinary  passenger  fares 
instead  of  issuing  cheap  excursion  tickets  by 
certain  trains,  31264. 

The  Clara  and  another  small  factory  in  Water- 
ford the  only  jute  factories  left  in  Ireland, 
31270. 

No  room  for  the  further  development  of  the  jute- 
spinning  industry  in  Ireland,'  31272. 

The  difficulties  of  profitable  working  in  the  jute 
trade,  31276. 

Complaint  as  to  lower  rates  for  flour  than  wheat 
on  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  and 
Midland  Great  Western  Railways,  31282. 

The  excessive  rates  charged  for  coal,  31290. 

The  remote,  possibility  of  reviving  old  industries 
or  creating  new  ones  in  a largo  portion  of  Ire- 
land, 31294. 


nunority  report,  Irish  Poor  Law  Convmission, 

Subsidies  to  the  railway  companies  to  secure  re- 
ductions in  rates  objected  to,  31297. 

Thirty  per  cent,  of  the  output  of  the  Clara  Jute 
Works  supplies  the  Irish  demand  ; 70  per  cent 
exported,  31298. 

Reduced  rates  for  imported  raw  materials  and  for 
turers  31302W°Uld  aSSiSt  th®  home 

The  acquisition  of  the  railways  by  the  State  likely 
to  injure  rather  than  encourage  industrial  de 
yelopmerit,  31308. 
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The  maintenance  of  competition  between  railway 
companies  not  considered  vital  if  rates  are  not 
raised,  31313. 

Many  improvements  recommended  by  the  Allport 
Commission  have  been  carried  out,  31319. 

The  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  small  unre- 
munerative  lines  in  anv  amalgamation  scheme, 
31320. 

The  irregular  attendance  of  Irish  factory  workers, 
31330. 

The  difficulty  of  profitable  working  increased  by 
the  statutory  limitations  as  to  working  hours, 
31335. 

The  suggested  cancellation  of  baronial  guarantees 
for  light  railways,  31342. 

Suggested  loans  by  the  Government  to  Irish  rail- 
wav  companies  for  improvement  at  3 per  cent., 
31343. 

The  question  of  reductions  in  rates  by  the  sayings 
resulting  from  .unification  of  the  railways, 
31349. 

The  possibility  of  industries  being  stimulated  by 
reduced  rates,  31354,  31404. 

The  effect  of  reducing  export  rates  in  placing  the 
Irish  producer  on  a more  equal  footing  with  the 
Continental,  31359. 

The  anticipated  beneficial  results  from  revised 
export-  rates  regarded  as  visionary,  31363. 

The  inclusion  of  flour  in  the  same  class  as  wheat 
an  injury  to  the  home  milling  trade,  31367. 

Suggested  reduction  iri  the  rate  for  imported 
wheat,  31373. 

The  value  of  the  Irish  imports  (Department  of 
Agriculture  returns,  31378. 

The  effect  of  placing  the  inland  rates  on  a parity 
with  the  import,  rates  on  Irish  industries. 
31381. 

The  operations  of  the  Clara  Jute  Factory,  31386. 

The  imports  of  jute,  31393. 

The  freight,  paid  by  the  firm  and  their  attitude 
with  the  railway  companies  as  to  rates,  31397. 

The  local  rates  ought  to  be  made  comparable  witli 
the  through  rates,  31408. 


-Mr.  W.  J.  O’SULLIVAN. 


to  unsatisfactory  connections  at 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western 


Complaint 
junctions 
Railway,  31415. 

The  frequent  unpunctuality  of  trains  on  the  Grea 
Southern  and  Western  Railway,  31424. 

Insufficient  passenger  train  service  in  the  Kern 
district  (G.  S.  & W.  Rly.),  31426. 

Complaints  as  to  the  heating  of  third-class  car 
riages  and  the  provision  of  .lavatory  accommo 
dation,  31428. 

A general  improvement  in  the  waiting-room  ac 
commodation  required,  31435,  31481. 

The  disproportion  between  second-class  and  third 
class  fares,  31437. 

Proposed  revision  of  the  second-class  fares  on  ; 
basis  of  20  per  cent,  over  third-class,  31443. 

Hie  abolition  of  second-class . fares  on  the  Corl 
and  Bandon  Railway,  31449 

A more  liberal  policy  * regards  the  convey,™ 
at  travellers  samples  advocated,  3145i.  ' 

Amalgamation  of  the  railways  not  considered  i 
remedy  for  grievances,  31459 

The  Nationalisation  of  the  railways  and  theii 
'31463  ' S rePresentative  body  , recommended. 

Interviews  with  the  managers  suggested  as  e 
method  of  securing  reforms,  31470°° 

The  probability  of  a reduction. in  second-class  fares 
increasing  the  companies’  revenue,  31479. 


Mr.  J.  J.  MAGUIRE. 

The  commercial  conditions  in  Ireland  call-  for 
different  treatment  to  England  as  regards  rail- 
way policy,  31488.  ' 

Mr.  Drummond’s  recommendation  .to  the,  Govern- 
ment  to  --construct  the  railwavs  of  Ireland  in 
the  ■ forties,  31490. 


The  Irish  railways  constructed  by  private  pro- 
moters aided  by  the  State  in  some  cases,  31492. 

Government  loans  to  Irish  lines  repaid,  31499. 

State  purchase  and  unification  of  the  Irish  rail- 
ways advocated,  31503. 

The  benefits  that  would  result  from  State  owner- 
ship. 31504. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  private  companies 
experimenting  in  a policy  of  rates  reductions, 
31509. 

Their  duty  to  the  shareholders,  31509. 

The  Trustee  Act  of  1893,  31510. 

Its  influence  on  railway  directors  in  the  matter 
-of  dividends,  31514. 

The  prosperity  of  Belgium  and  Gel-many  largely 
due  to  State  ownership  of  railways,  31517. 

The  public  benefits  derived  from  State  railways 
in  Belgium  and  Germany,  31523. 

The  assistance  given  to  the  export  trade  by  the 
German  Government  by  low  railway  rates  and 
bounties,  31530. 

The  obstacle  of  the  Trustee  Act  of  1893  to  all- 
round reductions  of  rates  under  the  existing 
Irish  railway  system,  31534. 

The  effect  of  a reduction  in  dividends  on  trustee 
stock  below  3 per  cent-.,  31540. 

The  system  of  charging  the  cost  of  unremunera- 
tive  renewals,  etc.,  to  capital  account  con- 
demned, 31546,  31645. 

No  prospect  of  an  increase  in  revenue  or  net 
profit  on  the  Irish  lines  under  present  condi- 
tions, 31554. 

The  substitution  of  State  ownership  for  the  pre- 
sent system  suggested  in  the  interests  of  the 
shareholders  and  the  country  generally,  31559. 

The  transfer  of  the  control  of  the  railways  to  a 
purely  Irish  authority  advocated,  31561. 

The  possibility  of  a temporary  loss  resulting  from 
rates  reductions  under  State  ownership,  31565. 

The  source  from  which  the  ioss  would  be  recouped, 
31575. 

The  effect  of  the  amalgamation  cf  the  L6ndon 
Water  Board  and  the  State  purchase  of  the 
Swiss  railways,  31579. 

The  question  of  what  really  constitutes  a pre- 
ferential rate,  31585. 

Belgian  opinion  as  to  the  advantages  of  State 
control  of  the  railways,  31594. 

German  expox-t  rates,  31601. 

The  . adjustment  of  rates  so  that  Irish  trade' may 
meet  foreign  competition  on  an  equal  footing 
advocated,  31606. 

Suggestion  that  the  i-ailways  should  be  x-un  on  a 
protectionist  system,  31612. 

The  low  import  rates  into  Ireland  more  favour- 
able than  the  Ix-ish  inland  rates,  31614. 

The  test  of  a State  system  - of  railways — first, 
public  utility  ; afterwards,  profit,  31617. 

The  question  of  differential  treatment  of  foreign 
goods  in  the  matter  of  x-ates,  31618. 

The  principle  upon  which  px-ivately-owned  rail- 
ways give  reductions  in  rates,  31621a. 

Private  l-ailway  companies  always  timid  and  dis- 
hidined  to  reduce  rates  by  way  of  experiment, 

The  question  as  to  the  treatment  of  large,  ag 
distinguished  from  small,  lots  of  traffic  on  a 
State-owned  system,  31629. 

The  ability  of  a State-owned  system  to  grant 
exceptional  rates,  31630. 

The  evidence  of  Sir  Joseph  Ward  as  to  railway 
rates  in  New'  Zealand,  31631. 

The  primai-y  functions  of  a State  railway  to  re- 
duce rates  and  fai-es  and  to  help  industries 
31632. 

The  Belgian  State  and  secondary  railways,  31634. 

The  only  solution  of  the  Irish  railway  difficulty 
is  State  purchase,  31639. 

Suggested  reduction  of  export  rates  in  the  in- 
terest of  Irish  producers,  31641. 

The  beneficial  effects  in  Germany  of  a reduction 
in  the  export  rates,  31642. 

Unremunerative  expenditure  on  railway  improve- 
ments should  be  charged  to  revenue,  31644a 

Bad  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  railway  com- 
panies  has  led  to  the  unsatisfactory  condition 
of  their  capital,  31661. 
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The  representative,  character  of  the  Galway  Har- 
bour Board,  31667. 

Suggested  amalgamation  of  the  Irish  companies 
into  three  or  four  main  systems,  31672. 

State  purchase  disapproved,  31675. 

Government  officials  not  acceptable  as  a rule, 
31675. 

The  M.  G.  W.  Co.’s  service  in  Galway  district 
satisfactory,  31678. 

State  aid  necessary  to  enable  the  M.  G.  W.  Rly. 
Co.  to  lower  rates  without  reducing  their  divi- 
dend, 31679. 

The  capacity  of  Galway  docks,  31679. 

State  purchase  objected  to ; State  aid  apixroved, 
31679. 

Reduced  railway  rates  necessary  to  aid  the 
development  of  industries,  31682. 

The  compulsory  transfer  of  the  West  Clare  Rail- 
way to  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Com- 
pany to  work  recommended,  31686. 

Any  loss  in  working  to  be  recouped  to  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Company  by  the  State, 
31694. 

The  tonnage  of  Galway  port  declining,  31697. 

The  want  of  funds  the  reason  that  Galway 
Harbour  lias  not  teen  deepened  to  accommo- 
date modern  ships,  31715. 

A Government  grant  for  the  improvement  of 
Galway  Harbour  required,  31716. 

Killary  Bay  one  of  the  test  harbours  in  the  world. 
31720. 

The  construction  of  a tramway  or  light  railway 
from  Clifden  to  Cleggan  recommended,  31726. 

The  value  of  the  mackerel  and  herring  fisheries 
of  Galway,  31732. 

Absence  of  railway  communication  to  Cleggan 
retards  the  development  of  the  fisheries,  31733. 

“ Mixed  ” trains  between  Galway  and  Athlone 
suggested,  to  obviate  present  inconvenience  to 
passengers  from  Galway  after  4.25  p.m.,  31737. 
31754. 

The  insufficiency  of  the  existing  powers  to  con- 
tribute to  works  of  development,  31744. 

Amendment  of  the  local  Government  Act.  in  this 
respect  suggested,  31745. 

The  M.  G.  W.  Rly.  Co.  said  to  have  done  all 
in  their  power  to  aid  in  the  development  of  Gal- 
way, 31746. 

Popularity  of  the  Company  in  Galway,  31749. 

The  business  connections  between  Galway  and 
Sligo  unimportant,  31752. 

More  trains  and  lower  rates  required,  31760. 

The  financial  position  of  the  Company  does  not 
admit  of  these  improvements,  31763. 

Special  rates  given  by  the  M.  G.  W.  R.  Co.  have 
stimulated  industries,  31770. 

The  railway  extensions  required  in  Ireland  cannot, 
be  made  by  the  companies,  31780. 

State  purchase  of  the  railways  if  coupled  with 
Imperial  control  objected  to,  31784. 

Improbability  of  the  profits  of  State-owned  lines 
being  given  to  Ireland,  having  regard  to  ex- 
perience of  over-taxation,  31785. 

State  ownership  and  popular  control  of  the  rail- 
ways approved  if  shown  to  confer  benefit  to  the 
country,  31788. 


Mr.  C.  WALSH. 

Extent  of  the  output-  of  butter  by  the  Ballvha 
Dairy  Company,  31793. 

The  necessity  for  a station  at  Ballycoskerry  cros 
ing,  31795. 

Petition  to  the  Great  Southern  and  Wester 
Railway  Company  on  the  subject  in  1900,  3180' 

The  negotiations  with  the  G.  S.  & W.  Co.  as  i 
.erection  of  a station  at  Ballycoskerry,  3180; 

Hie  Company  agree  to  erect  a block  station  i 
September.  1900,  31810. 

B"'^r'raffic-  b,,t  not  ooal>  to  be  dealt  with  tiler. 
31810,  31834. 

Company  subsequently  withdrew  from  promis, 
and  station  not  erected,  31813. 

The  assistance  of  the  Department  of  Agricultui 
sought  and  given  without  success,  31814 

The  Company’s  explanation  and  their  promise  1 
erect  a station  at  Ballycoskerry  was  given  owin 
to  a misunderstanding,  31815. 


Mr.  C.  WALSH — continued. 

The  necessity  for  the  promised  accommodation 
at  Ballycoskerry,  31820. 

The  long  distance  between  stations,  Charleville 
and  Buttevant  a serious  inconvenience  to  the 
district,  31823. 

G.  S.  & W.  Co.  had  promised  the  station  for  pas- 
senger and  butter  traffic,  31826. 

The  block  cabin  provided  no  connection  whatever 
with  the  station  promised,  but  not  provided, 
31831. 

The  business  of  the  Ballyhay  Dairy  Company 
stated  to  have  doubled  in  eight  years,  31845. 

The  argument  that  the  traffic  would  not  justify 
the  expense  of  a station,  31850. 

Company’s  explanation  of  their  action  ; letter  to 
Rev.  Father  Morton,  P.P.,  16th  May,  1905, 
31852. 

The  necessity  for  carting  the  butter  traffic  to  the 
railway  considerably  reduces  its  sale  value, 
31858. 

The  annual  loss  to  the  Ballyhay  Dairy  Company 
owing  to  the  want  of  railway  facilities,  31862. 

The  provision  of  a motor  service  in  the  district 
in  connection  with  Charleville  station  recom- 
mended, 31877. 

A motor  service  established  by  the  G.  S.  & W. 
Co.,  but  abandoned,  31878. 

The  desirability  of  the  railway  company  carrying 
out  their  promise  to  provide  a station  at  Bally- 
coskerry urged,  31880. 

Nationalisation  of  the  railways  and  control  by 
an  Irish  Authority  recommended,  31881. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  PEDLOW. 

Reasonable  local  rates  for  eggs  and  poultry  from 
Great  Northern  Railway  stations  to  Lurgan, 
31894. 

Complaint  as  to  excessive  through  rates  for  dead 
poultry  from  Lurgan  to  English  stations,  31896. 

Some  reductions  conceded  since  the  Railway  Com- 
mission opened  its  present  inquiry,  31909. 

Good  work,  done  by  the  Vice-Regai  Commission, 
31910. 

Through  rates  conceded  by  the  Nox-th-Eastern 
Company  after  continued  representations  in  the 
past,  31919. 

Complaint  as  to  many  irregularities  in  rates 
still  existing,  31920. 

Tables  of  through  x-ates  for  dead  poultry,  Lurgan 
to  various  English  stations,  amended  and 
handed  in,  31929a. 

Compai-ative  table  of  through  rates  from  Belfast 
and  Lux-gan  to  English  stations,  31929a. 

Suggestion  that  statutory  powers  as  to  charges 
should  be  plainly  intelligible  to  traders,  31930a. 

The  necessity  for  a system  by  which  transit 
rates  and  conditions  can  be  more  easily  ascer- 
tained, 31931a. 

State  pui-chase  and  public  control  by  an  Irish 
authority  recommended,  31932. 

Any  saving  in  the  cost  of  transit  of  serious  im- 
portance to  traders  where  competition  exists, 
31936. 

The  great  difficulty  experienced  by  the  public  in 
analysing  rates,  31945 

Certain  rates  included  in  the  above-mentioned 
tables  apparently  above  the  legal  maximum, 
31952. 

The  intervention  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture  in  the  matter  of  x-ates,  31966. 

The  disparitv  between  the  rates  for  dead  poultry 
from  Belfast,  and  from  Lurgan  to  Livex-pool  via 
Greenore,  31968. 

Great  Northern  Company’s  explanation  as  to  sea. 
competition  and  the  disparity  in  through  rates, 

A recent  legal  decision  as  to  the  number  of  ter- 
minal charges  included  in  a-  through  rate,  31979. 


Mr.  W.  BRYDON  HILL. 


Complaint  that  the  Great  Northern  Company 
have  generally  increased  their  Drosheda  rates 
31990. 

The  fear  of  offending  the  Company  deters  traders 
from  giving  evidence,  31991.  32090. 
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Mr.  W.  BRYDON  HILL — continued. 

The  excessive  rates  for  small  consignments  most 
felt  by  traders,  31995.  , ,, 

Consignment  of  oatmeal,  Drogheda  to  Dundalk, 
instanced,  31999.  T • 

Complaint  as  to  excessive  rate,  Drogheda  to  Lime- 
rick, 32010.  . . _ v . 

Excessive  cross-Channel  rates  to  interior  English 
stations,  32012. 

A reduction  in  the  weight  of  consignments  coming 
under  the  “smalls”  scale  recommended,  32017. 
Suggested  earlier  passenger  train  from  Drogheda 
to  Trim,  32020. 

Complaint  as  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  through 
rates  to  Irish  stations,  32031. 

Withdrawal  of  the  coasting  steamers,  32036. 

Great  Northern  Company’s  competition  with  the 
steamers— rates  temporarily  reduced  and  sub- 
sequently raised,  32038. 

The  system  of  giving  temporary  concessions  m 
rates  to  defeat  competition,  and  then  turning 
to  the  former  rates,  condemned,  32046. 

The  operation  of  the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic 
Act,  32047.  . 

Suggested  abolition  of  the  “ smalls  ’ scale  m 
Ireland,  32061. 

The  possibility  of  reviving  Irish  industries  by  a 
reduction  of  rates  asserted,  32063. 

The  possibility  of  increasing  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  oatmeal  in  Ireland,  32065. 

Suggested  provision  of  a cheap  means  of  having 
traders’  complaints  adjudicated  upon,  32071. 
Powers  of  the  Railwav  and  Canal  Commission  as 
to  the  issue  of  through  rates  and  the  prevention 
of  the  arbitrary  increase  of  rates,  32076. 
Instances  of  rates  at  Drogheda  reduced  by  Great 
Northern  Company  and  raised  again,  32079. 

The  insertion  in  each  company’s  rate  books  of 
every  rate  charged,  32083a. 

Ignorance  of  the  law  on  this  point  general,  32084. 
The  complaints -made  by  witness  cover  the  most 
serious  grievances  of  the  Drogheda  traders  and 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  32094. 

The  export  of  Irish  oatmeal  to  America,  32101. 

An  increase  of  business  would  follow  reduced  rates, 
32107. 

The  reasonableness  of  the  request  for  through 
rates  from  Drogheda  to  Dungarvan,  32114. 

The  direct  steamers  from  Drogheda  owned  by  the 
L.  & Y.  Ely.  Co.,  32121. 

Rev.  H.  O’REILLY. 

The  railway  extension-  from  Ballymoney  to  New- 
castle, 32123. 

The  amalgamation  of  the  Irish  railways  into  three 
trunk  lines  suggested,  32126,  32165. 

The  purchase  of  the  shareholders’  interest  in  the 
guaranteed  lines  by  the  State  and  their  transfer 
to  the  trunk  lines  recommended,  32127. 

Suggested  alteration  of  the  light  railways  from 
narrow  to  broad  gauge,  32130. 

Suggested  limitation  of  State  purchase  to  the 
baronlial  railways,  32131. 

The  three  trunk  lines  to  be  left  as  competing 
commercial  concerns,  32132. 

The  Great  Northern  Co.  of  Ireland  provide  better 
train  service  thaii  many  Continental  railways, 
32133. 

Low  import  rate  for  goods  not  producible  in  Ire- 
land, recommended,  32139. 

Proposed  adoption  of  means  to  prevent  imports 
competing  with  Irish  products  at  unduly  low 
rates,  32143. 

Low  export  rates  for  Irish  products  to  English 
markets  to  meet  foreign  competition  suggested, 
32147. 

The  provision  of  some  cheap  tribunal  to  replace 
the  Railway  and  Canal  Commission  Court, 
32149. 

Further  railwav  extensions  from  Irish  resources 
improbable,  32151. 

Suggested  condition  of  the  transfer  of  the 
baronial  lines  to  the  trunk  lines,  that  the  latter 
should  give  motor  facilities  in  certain  districts, 
32153. 

The  transfer  of  the  baronial  lines  to  the  trunk 
lines  suggested  from  motives  of  economy  and 
efficiency,  32156. 


Rev.  H.  O’  REILLY — continued. 

Three  large  systems  in  Ireland  versus  one,  32160. 
The  connections  between  certain  Irish  Companies 
and  English,  32161. 

Grant  from  the  Government  required  to  enable 
the  transfer  of  the  small  guaranteed  lines  to 
be  made  to  the  trunk  companies,  32168. 

Some  arrangement  of  voluntary  amalgamation  of 
the  smaller  lines  with  the  trunk  system  sug- 
gested, 32175. 

The  short  supply  of  Irish  butter  in  the  winter 
months,  32178. 

Danish  butter  sold  in  Newry  in  the  winter,  32180. 
The  comparison  which  three  systems  would  afford 
for  judging  the  efficiency  of  their  working  as 
affecting  the  development  of  the  country  sug- 
gested as  a good  reason  for  their  retention, 
32184.  ■ , , . 

Public  opinion  said  to  be  unanimous  for  reduced 
rates,  but  divided  regarding  State  purchase, 

3219L  , r 1 

The  difficulty  of  dealing  m any  scheme  of  amal- 
gamation with  unremunerative  lines,  32197. 

A motor  service  better  than  a bad  railway,  32200. 
Irish  light  railways,  with  few  exceptions,  earn 
working  expenses,  32201. 

Proposed  transfer  of  the  Clogher  Valley  line  and 
its  extension  from  Tynan  to  Newry,  when  made, 
to  the  Great  Northern  Co.,  32203. 

Suggested  exemption  of  the  Midland  (Northern 
Counties  Committee)  Railway  from  amalgama- 
tion, 32207. 

The  Newcastle  extension  should  be  merged  into 
the  Great  Northern  system,  32209. 

History  of  the  promotion  of  the  Newcastle  exten- 

Rivalry  between  the  Great'  Northern  and  County 
Down  Companies,  32217. 

Subsequent  agreement  and  construction  by  both 
of  separate  sections,  32217. 

The  best  method  of  adjusting  the  import  and  local 
rates,  32223. 

Desirability  of  simplifying  local  rates,  32228. 
Suggestion  as  to  harmonising  the  import  and  local 
rates  for  the  benefit  of  the  home  manufacturer, 
32231. 

The  evidence  indicates  that  goods  are  being'  lm- 
ported  at  unremunerative  rates,  32233. 

The  reduction  of  the  inland  rates  preferred  for 
choice,  32234. 

Persistent  emigration  the  worst  symptom  of  the 
economic  condition  of  Ireland,  32236. 

An  improvement  might  be  secured  by  co-operation 
and  by  raising  the  quality  of  the  products, 
32238. 

Causes  that  contribute  to  persistent  emigration, 
32241.  r 

The  limitation  of  agricultural  output  and  the 
want  of  work,  32245. 

The  possibility  of  improving  the  condition  of  the 
railways  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  country  with- 
out abolishing  private  ownership,  32249. 

The  practicability  of  reducing  privately-owned 
lines  to  six  by  a schemS  of  voluntary  amalga- 
mation, 32254. 

The  supervision  of  six  systems  in  the  interests  of 
the  public  feasible,  32258. 

The  allocation  of  profits  arising  from  economies 
effected  by  a reduction  in  the  Irish  railway 
• companies,  32263. 

Improbability  of  the  dividends  being  increased, 
32265. 

Encouragement  of  local  industries  by  the  com- 
panies anticipated,  32266. 

Purchase  of  the  railways  by  the  Government  and 
control  by  a Treasury  department  disapproved 
of,  32270. 

Question  of  purchase  of  the  railways  by  an  Irish 
legislature,  32273. 

The  acquisition  of  the  railways  and  their  control 
by  an  Irish  statutory  body  endowed  with  large 
powers  and  ample  resources  approved,  32277. 

Mr.  PATRICK  M’LOUGHLIN. 

The  district  represented  by  the  Omagh  Board  of 
Guardians  and  its  population  and  valuation, 
32285. 

District  in  which  the  shirt  trade  is  carried  on, 
32287. 

d 
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Mr.  PATRICK  M'LOUGHLIN — continued. 

Extension  of  railways  in  Tyrone  and  London- 
derry required,  32288. 

An  extension  from  Donemana  to  Cookstown,  via 
Gortin,  recommended,  32291,  32457. 

Length  of  proposed  extension,  32293. 

A branch  line  from  Gortin  to  Omagh  suggested, 
32296.  b6 

Female  labour  principally  used  in  the  shirt  trade, 
32297. 

Complaints  as  to  excessive  rates  for  shirts  ; Bel- 
fast and  Omagh  instanced,  32300. 

^32306 6 indllstry  °f  Omagh  is  carried  on, 

Average  transit  charge,  32307,  32468,  32513. 

The  decline  of  the  shirt  industry  mainly  due  to 
excessive  transit  charges,  32318. 

The  employment  of  hundreds  of  women  and  girls 
in  districts  where  shirtmaking  formerly 
flourished  ceased  owing  to  the  effect  of  excessive 
railway  freights,  32322. 

Indifference  of  the  railway  company  to  complaints 
as  to  excessive  shirt  rates. 

Londonderry  once  the  world’s  centre  for  the 
uuSUPj>  y of  high-class  underclothing,  32334. 

1 he  demand  now  is  for  cheaper  shirts,  etc.,  less 
able  to  bear  heavy  transit  rates,  32334. 

The  repeated  freights  the  railway  companies  get 
out  of  the  shirt  industry,  32339,  32468,  32513. 

1 He  shirtmaking  industry  of  Londonderry  capable 
of  great  development,  32343. 

The  abolition  of  the  “smalls"  scale  recoin- 
mended,  32346. 

The  equity  of  a higher  tonnage  charge  for  small 
parcels  admitted,  but  the  charges  under  the 
existing  scale  objected  to,  32348. 

A reduction  of  the  minimum  weight  for  consign- 
32350  Chargeable  at  tonnaSe  rates  recommended, 

The  low  rate  for  shirts  from  London  to  Belfast 
injurious  to  the  Irish  industry,  32371 

*L  eS.  inuland  rates  in  Treland  i"  ^cess  of 
the  through  import  rates,  32375. 

Complaint  as  to  excessive  rates  for 
Omagh  to  London  and  Birmingham 
Galway  to  London,  32380 
A considerable  reduction  in  workmen’s  fares  in 
Ireland  suggested,  32395. 

Facilities  for  school  children,  32406. 

Suggested  cheaper  fares  and  a more  suitable  train 
SUB  °mag  r frT  ou%ing  districts,  32406. 

cE  -SSU,e  °!  s,ch°o1  childrens’  tickets  at 
The  ,f1(ni!art°the  Continental  rates,  32414 
The  restoration  of  the  railway  station  at  Mounte 
Theyii>eWeef  ^cwtownstewart  and  Omagh,  32417 

a®"***  M ^ 

More  liberality  to  the  entenaion  of  time  for 
cheap  return  tickets  desired.  32424 
Disagreement  with  previous  witness  as  to  the 

held  by  the  Board  of 

T SS  SSti 

expoits  of  similar  goods,  32452 

if”™w tSTh.",1,™11 

32454.  *do  m “T  fc  English  markets, 

Dungiven  ^L^tu^tb  th*i  LimavadT  and 
(England),  32460  ^ Mldland  Railway  Co. 

TtrSgtnrenS:S»d.r,lil™T  “>  Cooks- 
commended  as  a mihli/^  ’ ^construction  re- 
Complaint  as  to  convenience,  32465. 

goods  trains,  32485  lV6  rate  f°r  “ smalls  ” by 

d'isST^S  *““*  Omagh 

"S  SSgl  ffifl  . pas- 

32500.  CKet  out  of  date  condemned, 

The  provision  of  workmen ’<=  • 

fergus  and  Newtownards  to  RpH  f *°m  Carrick- 
fares,  32505.  to  Be,fast  at  reduced 


eggs  from 
, and  from 


Mr.  PATRICK  M'LOUGHLIN — continued. 

Suggested  extension  of  the  system  to  other  parts 
of  Ireland,  32508. 

The  shirt  rates,  Belfast  and  Omagh,  32513. 

1 he  Great  Northern  Company’s  explanation  for 
32515a”8  40  re'°pen  the  station  at  Mountjoy, 

Mr.  PATRICK  KIRBY. 

Suggested  free  conveyance  of  empty  fowl  crates 
intended  for  traffic,  32524. 

Practice  of  the  Clyde  Shipping  Company,  32529. 
Complaints  as  to  excessive  rates  for  live  poultry 
to  England,  32536,  32639. 

Suggested  free  conveyance  of  ice  used  for  packing 
dead  poultry,  32545.  8 

Proposed  reduction  in  the  local  rates  for  live 
turkeys,  32557. 

Extent  of  the  Christmas  turkey  trade  and  method 
of  dealing  with  the  traffic,  32563. 

Alleged  preferential  treatment  by  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Company  of  traffic  going 
by  their  own  route  against  the  Dublin  and  South 
Eastern  Company’s  route,  32567,  32606,  32644 
Question  of  traders’  tickets,  32572,  32599. 
Witness’s  freight  payments  to  the  railway  alleged 
to  exceed  £1,000  a year,  32574. 

The  conditions  regulating  the  issue  of  traders’ 
tickets,  32577. 

State  purchase  of  the  railways  and  their  manage- 
ment by  an  Irish  authority  suggested,  32581 
ihe  extent  of  witness’s  traffic,  32589. 

The  benefits  of  reduced  rates  to  the  fanners  as 
well  as  the  poultry  dealers,  32595. 

The  printed  scale  re  traders’  tickets  not  publicly 
advertised,  32602,  32639.  3 

The  granting  of  rebates  by  both  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  and  Dublin  and  South 
Eastern  Companies;  32614,  32648. 

The  discontinuance  of  the  rebates  on  poultry  rates 
32616  f°r  76318  leaTCS  the  charge  t0°  high, 
The  Irish  railways  should  be  made  public  pro- 
perty,  and  worked  as  one  system,  32623. 

A reduction  asked  to  enable  the  trade  to  be 
expanded  and  to  oust  foreign  competition  in 
England,  32631. 

Excessive  charges  for  empty  crates,  32635. 

Mr.  JOSEPH  ANDERSON. 

T3264lkd32ra  and  iSSUe  °f  traderS’  ticket8’ 

1>32659r  rat6S  f°r  large  <luantiti«8  reasonable, 
Complaint  as  to  excessive  “smalls”  rate,  32661 
Present  scale  m operation  since  1893,  32664 
32665n  °f  ^ SO<>dS  classificabion  suggested. 

The  system  of  charging  mixed  consignments  con- 
demned, 32671a. 

Complaint  as  to  the  practice  of  charging  un- 
32673  COnsignments  at  the  highest  rate, 

Tbs  railway  companies  too  frequently  penalise 
traders  m the  charges  on  goods,  32679 

■2“^™  *a,ges  “ 

Exceptional  treatment  given  traders  of  Cookstown 
owing  to  competition,  32683. 

^,u-ti0n  ?f  i“p?sing  demurrage  on  wagons 
detained  under  load,  32686  5 

An  early  train  into  Omagh  „,d  cheap  fares  for 
school  children  suggested,  32693. 

U-fiLatT  .of.  t].le  Irish  railway  systems  advocated 
as  beneficial  for  the  country  generally,  32702. 

Ihe  application  of  savings  resulting  from  unifi- 
cation to  rate  reductions  suggested,  32705. 

^ecSd“  ffiStyr‘&  ^ I“h 

”Z2$-  3^““'  mthorltJ'  "th  «h- 

The  advisability  of  the  Imperial  Government 

JSS'BnT”  " the  conta>1  ot  Irki 

The  companies'  right  to  refuse  application  for 
traders  tickets  without  assigning  reason,  32715. 
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Mr.  JAMES  . McCUTCHEON. 

The  trade  of  the  Newtownards  district,  32727. 
Complaints  as  to  the  grain  rate  between  Belfast 
and  Newtownards,  32733. 

The  ordinary  third-class  passenger  fares  between 
Newtownards  and  Belfast  too  high,  and  the 
number  of  trains  and  prices  too  variable,  32742. 
Suggestion  as  to  workmen’s  tickets,  32758. 

State  purchase  of  the  railways  disapproved,  but 
amalgamation  of  the  smaller  with  the  larger 
systems  suggested,  32769. 

This  opinion  introduced  in  a resolution  of  the 
Urban  Council,  32769. 

The  most  suitable  method  of  meeting  the  work- 
men’s desire  for  cheap  tickets,  32776. 

The  bulk  of  the  heavy  traffic  between  Belfast  and 
Newtownards  carted,  not  railed,  32779,  32832. 
Complaint  as  to  the  through  connection  between 
the  County  Down  railway  and  other  lines,  32781. 
Uniform  return  fares  between  Belfast  and  New- 
townards suggested,  32787. 

Any  interference  with  the  principle  of  private 
ownership  of  the  railways  and  their  manage- 
ment on  a commercial  basis  objected  to,  32789. 
Unsuccessful  negotiations  with,  the  County  Down 
Company  for  redress  of  grievances,  32796. 

State  supervision  of  the  railways  recommended, 
32797. 

The  extensive  carting  of  traffic  between  Belfast 
and  Newtownards  due  to  high  railway  rates, 
32801. 

Reduced  grain  rates  to  Newtownards  suggested, 
32805. 

The  necessity  for  a general  revision  of  the  rates, 
32812. 

Irish  manufactures  much  hampered  by  low  import 
rates,  32814. 

The  extent  of  State  railways  on  the  Continent, 
32819. 

The  retention  of  the  private  ownership  system  on 
the  Irish  railways  urged,  32826. 

Private  lines  and  lower  rates  recommended,  32829. 
The  interchange  of  all  through  passengers  between 
the  different  termini  in  Belfast,  32831. 

Mr.  JAMES  W.  JOHNSTON,  J.P. 

Complaint  as  to  the  rate  for  feeding  stuffs  from 
Belfast  to  Newtownbutler,  32842. 

The  rate,  Belfast  to  Clones,  compared,  32850. 

The  rate  for  bacon  from  Liverpool  to  Newtown- 
butler and  to  Enniskillen,  32854. 

Alleged  unfair  treatment  of  the  smaller  towns  on 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  in  the  matter  of 
raes,  32860. 

A reduction  in  rates  required  to  stimulate  the 
cattle,  fruit,  poultry,  and  egg  trades  in  New- 
townbutler district,  32864. 

Suggested  adoption  of  the  principle  of  mileage 
rates,  32867. 

Complaint  as  to  excessive  iron  rates  from  Belfast 
to  Newtownbutler,  32869. 

Comparison  with  the  Belfast  to  Enniskillen  rates, 
32871. 

Allegation  that  some  traders  get  special  rates 
not  noted  in  the  rate  books,  32874. 

The  duty  of  the  Commission  as  to  illegal  rates 
brought  under  their  notice,  32881a. 

Enniskillen  alleged  to  be  preferentially  treated 
in  the  matter  of  rates,  32883a. 

Other  towns  in  the  district  prejudiced,  32884. 
Probability  of  the  railway  company  losing  the 
Enniskillen  traffic  unless  carried  at  low  rates, 
32891. 

Allegation  that  the  Great  Northern  Company  give 
illegal  rebates,  32898. 

The  undertaking  given  by  the  Irish  railway  com- 
panies not  to  penalise  witnesses,  32900. 

The  illegality  of  charging  rates  other  than  those 
in  the  rate  books,  32904. 

Information  obtained  from  a trader  whose  identity 
could  not  be  disclosed,  32907. 

The  inequity  of  rebates  as  affecting  other  traders, 
32915. 

Decline  of  the  population  in  Fermanagh,  32920. 
The  system  of  rates  on  the  Irish  railways  has 
helped  to  depopulate  the  country  by  crushing 
out  local  industries.  32924. 

The  Irish  export  cattle  traffic  capable  of  great 
development  with  favourable  rates,  32927. 


Mr.  JAMES  W.  JOHNSTON,  J.P.— continued. 

The  large  foreign  imports  into  England  of  goods 
producible  in  Ireland ; eggs,  poultry,  apples, 
instanced,  32930. 

Unification  of  the  railways  under  public  control 
advocated,  32941. 

The  stations  at  which  the  Great  Northern  Com- 
pany are  alleged  to  be  giving  secret  rebates, 
32945. 

The  system  of  special  rates  for  large  consign- 
ments, 32948. 

Complaint  as  to  delays  to  traffic  en  route  between 
Belfast  and  Newtownbutler,  32950. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  ERVINE. 

The  Ballymena  district  alleged  to  be  insufficiently 
served  by  railways,  32959. 

The  construction  of  a light  railway  from  Carn- 
lough  to  Portglenone  suggested,  32963. 

The  district  to  be  served  and  the  prospect  of 
traffic,  32969. 

The  want  of  railway  communication  hitherto  has 
prevented  the  industrial  development  of  Ahog- 
hill  and  Portglenone,  32975. 

The  construction  of  the  line  by  the  Midland 
Company  to  be  suggested  by  the  Commission, 
32979. 

The  financial  success  of  the  undertaking  antici- 
pated, 32980. 

Influence  of  the  Commission  suggested  rather  than 
a Treasury  grant,  32981. 

Suggested  utilisation  of  the  main  public  road  for 
the  railway,  32986. 

The  Northern  Counties  Company  alleged  to  have 
blocked  a former  effort  to  promote  the  line, 
32997. 

The  Nationalisation  of  the  railways  and  their 
control  by  an  Irish  authority  advocated,  33005. 

Mr.  ROBERT  GREGG. 

The  evidence  of  the  previous  witness  endorsed, 
33014. 

Ballymena  and  Carnlough  district  rich  in  iron 
ore,  which  is  conveyed  by  traction  engine  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  roads,  33019,  33097. 

Cost  of  road  maintenance  in  Co.  Antrim,  33022. 
The  tourist  traffic  and  lime  industry  of  Carn- 
lough capable  of  great  development,  33025. 

. The  district  to  be  served  by  the  proposed 
Carnlough  and  Ballymena  line  agricultural  and 
prosperous,  33032. 

The  abandonment  of  the  Parkmore  and  Red  Bay 
railway,  33034. 

Railway  tom  up  by  landlord,  who  distrained  for 
rent,  33035. 

Proposed  line  from  the  iron  ore  mines  to  Carn- 
lough, 33037. 

Yearly  output  of  the  mines  now  carted  to 
Ballymena,  33042. 

Cost  of  cartage,  33046. 

The  saving  in  road  maintenance  if  line  were 
made  sufficient  for  half  interest  on  cost  of 
construction,  33051. 

The  prospect  of  traffic  fully  justify  a Treasury 
loan  (if  found  necessary),  33053. 

The  prospects  of  traffic  in  coal  and  general  goods, 
33058. 

Suggested  extension  to  Ireland  of  the  English  law 
entitling  road  authorities  to  exact  special  pay- 
ment for  heavy  traffic,  33065. 

Suggested  free  use  of  the  county  road  for  the 
proposed  Ballymena  and  Carnlough  railway, 
and  a guarantee  from  the  district,  33075. 
Suggested  Government  loan  through  the  Board 
of  Works,  33083. 

Resolution  of  the  Ballymena  Rural  District 
Council  as  to  the  construction  of  the  Ballymena 
and  Carnlough  Railway  forwarded  to  the  Mid- 
land Railway  (Northern  Counties  Committee), 
33089. 

Anticipated  financial  success  of  the  Ballymena 
and  Carnlough  line  if  constructed,  33103. 

The  lines  constructed  under  the  Act  of  1883 ; 
financial  results,  33105. 

The  proposed  line  from  Ballymena  to  Carnlough  ; 
the  position  of  the  guarantors  as  regards  loss 
from  working  expenses,  33107. 

Unification  of  the  Irish  railways  under  public 
control  advocated,  33112. 
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IRISH  RAILWAYS  COMMISSION. 


Mr.  JULIUS  M'CONNELL 

Witness’s  evidence  as  furnished  in  proof  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Newtownards  Rural  Council, 
33129. 

Proposed  uniform  mileage  rate  for  road  material, 
33134. 

Proposed  issue  of  through  rates  for  stone  from 
Newtownards,  33143. 

Complaint  as  to  charges  over  the  Belfast  Central 
Railway  for  coal,  33144. 

The  stone  rate,  Newtownards  and  Hollywood, 
33148a. 

Complaints  as  to  the  stone  rates  from  Newtown- 
ards to  Belfast,  33155. 

Stone  traffic  conveyed  by  road  traction  owing  to 
high  railway  rates,  33163. 

Complaint  as  to  the  rate  for  coal  from 
Donaghadee  to  Belfast,  33170. 

The  rebates  given  for  large  consignments  of  coal 
between  Donaghadee  and  Newtownards  previous 
to  1892,  33171. 

Complaint  as  to  excessive  potato  rates,  33179. 
COal  from  Bangor  to  Newtownards  carried  by 
road  owing  to  high  railway  rates,  33181. 
Suggested  reduction  in  the  coal  rate,  Donaghadee 
to  Newtowna'rds,  33188. 

Complaint  as  to  the  rate  for  manures,  Belfast  to 
Groomsport  Road,  33189. 

Tlje^traffic  conveyed  by  road  at  a cheaper  rate, 

Injury  caused  to  road  by  traction  engine  employed 
in  the  work,  33199. 

Complaint  that  the  cattle  rate  between  New- 
townards and  Belfast  has  been  raised,  33210. 
Complaint  as  to  the  excessive  head  rates  for 
cattle,  33214. 

Complaint  as  to  train  service  for  live  stock  to 
Belfast  (33227),  and  from  Newtownards  to  the 
important  fairs  in  the  district,  33233. 

The  company’s  explanation  of  the  cattle  train 
arrangements  on  the  County  Down  line,  33242. 
Complaint  as  to  the  excessive  rate  for  horses, 
Newtownards  to  Dublin  (33245),  and  as  to  the 
charges  on  parcels  between  Co.  Down  stations 
and  Belfast,  33256a. 

Complaint  as  to  the  variety  of  passenger  fares 
with  special  conditions  of  travel,  33261. 
Suggestions  as  to  the  issue  of  workmen’s  tickets 
on  the  Go.  Down  Railway,  33265. 

Inferiority  of  the  carriages  run  on  the  workmen’s 
trains,  33268. 

^33273lnt  3S  t0  tIle  Newtownards  train  service, 

Excessive  subscription  ticket  rates  between  New- 
townards and  Belfast,  33276. 

gested"e33°2f7?ird‘ClaSS  subscriPtion  tickets  sug- 
Proposed  issue  of  cheap  evening  excursion  tickets, 
Newtownards  to  Donaghadee,  33280. 

A better  service  of  Sunday  trains  asked  for,  33286 
of  building  stone  abundant' 

5tone  h»>p«  a» 

Ihe^mihage  of  the  Belfast  Cfentral  Railway, 

mtraffi“einit7.arir  wWer,  “te‘  f»'  development  of 
trathc  in  agricultural  produce,  33302 
Excessive  passenger  fares,  33305 

afi?  5308°  "*  f”m  donaghadee  to 

a cha^on  the  Norl«„t£“lg“W^ 
availSle"?  thl  w™0,  ,n<1  m.teri.l 

Reduced1  r,te,a™uSd°dS‘?  d,“tric*I  »»» 

33319.  equired  to  develop  the  trade, 

The  anticipated  advantage  of  a m™,  i k , 

as  regards  passenger  fares  ! 1 beraI  pol.,cy 
to  Newtownards,  33328  d accommodation 

Reduced  fares  for  anmv>iit;„~,  , , 
classes  recommended, P 33330  ^ the  w6rkinS 


Mr.  J.  AV.  DORMAN,  M.Inst.C.E- 

The  present  mode  of  promoting  Irish  Railway 
BUls^  expensive  and  frequently  unsatisfactory, 

The  Clonakilty  and  the  Bantry  extension  lines 
instanced,  33341. 

Suggestion  as  to  improved  and  less  expensive 
procedure  in  the  promotion  of  Irish  railways, 
33344. 

The  cost  of  Parliamentary  opposition  to  be  saved, 
33345. 

Proposed  construction  of  a railway  from  Clona- 
kilty to  Rosscarbery,  33351. 

A county  guarantee  given,  33351. 

Collapse  of  the  scheme  owiiig  to  the  refusal  of 
the  Cork  and  Bandon  Company  to  work  the  line, 
33353. 

Proposed  new  line  from  Bantry  to  Castletown- 
_ bere  via  Glengarriffe,  33359. 

Suggested  construction  of  a line  from  Carrickma- 
cross  to  Bailieborough,  33361. 

Suggestion  as  to  the  working  of  the  proposed  new 
railways,  33364. 

Deficits  in  working  expenses  to  be  guaranteed  by 
the  county,  33364. 

Estimated  cost  of  the  Rosscarbery  railway,  33369. 
Capital  to  be  provided  by  Government  by  way  of 
loan  bearing  no  interest,  33369. 

Complaint  as  to  delays  to  through-booked  parcels 
in  transit,  33371. 

Satisfactory  passenger  fares  in  the  Kinsale  dis- 
trict, 33375. 

Suggested  absorption  of  all  small  railways  in 
South-west  Cork  by  the  Cork,  Bandon  and  South 
Coast  Railway,  33379,  33490. 

Proposed  formation  into  two  trunk  systems  of  all 
the  Irish  railways,  33381. 

T133385Sent  SyStem  °f  management  to  be  retained, 

Fl33386apital  t0  te  raised  for  further  extensions, 

Reasonable  passenger  fares  on  the  Cork  and 
Bandon  Railway,  33388. 

Irish  railway  rates — partly  excessive,  partly 
moderate,  33391.  J 

The  general  effect  of  the  existing  system  of  rates 
on  Irish  industries,  33393. 

The  tendency  in  the  Colonies  and  foreign  coun- 
tries generally  to  extend  the  system  of  State 
ownership,  33395. 

The  difficulty  in  compelling  privately-owned  lines 
to  amalgamate,  33403. 

The  dual  systems  in  Ireland  would  reduce  the 
present  friction  and  dislocation,  33406. 
rates' 33409  C°mpuls0ry  amalgamation  on  the 

pro£te  h”"8  *W1M  “> 

State  purchase  objected  to,  33413. 

The  question  of  the  creation  of  an  Irish  public 
authority  to  purchase  railways,  33417 
Government  control  with  reduced  rates  preferred 
_ to  pnvate  management.  33421 

™iSb,1«a0St  of  ’orli"i!  Iri-h  « 

T1U“tl°S89mil“ge  “ » 

Estimated  cost,  33430. 

GthrT^Lf,ir.‘h%0r“i?.*  “d  “»«*«««  from 

tne  ireasuiy  for  those  lines  preferred  to  the 

ThTffical°h  °j  “• Irish  public  authority,  33432 
I he  local  burdens  imposed  by  the  baronial  <maran 

Tbe^  k,t'ifrTay  Act,  1883)>  33435.° 

T bablht?  ,°f  further  extensions  in  Ireland 

Canadian  and  Brazalian  railways,  33446 

Terms  to  be  left  to  the  Board  of  Trdae  33455 
Th„ame  procedure  to  be  adopted 

The  interest  of  the  working  companies  wonld 
^ proper  working,  of  ,be  ms,' 
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Mr.  J.  W.  DORMAN,  M.Inst.C.E.— continued. 

The  loss  of  competition  through  an  amalgamation 
of  all  the  lines  into  two  systems  unimportant, 
33472. 

Any  increase  in  the  Government’s  direct  inter- 
ference with  railway  management  deprecated, 
33477. 

The  financing  of  the  Clonakilty  and  Bantry  ex- 
tensions and  the  Hen  Valley  Railway,  33482. 

The  construction  of  these  lines  justified  by  the 
financial  results,  33489. 

The  probability  of  getting  a county  guarantee  for 
the  proposed  Rosscarbery  extension,  33501. 

Anticipated  opposition  to  amalgamation  on  the 
part  of  the  small  Cork  lines,  33503. 

A railway  extension  to  Kinsale  Harbour  to  assist 
the  fishing  industry  suggested,  33505. 

The  power  of  the  County  Councils  to  make  pre- 
sentments in  favour  of  pier  and  harbour  works, 
33510. 


Mr.  JEREMIAH  MURPHY. 

Complaints  as  to  markets  for  fresh  butter,  33527. 

The  manufacture  of  firkin  butter  by  farmers  has 
practically  ceased,  33528. 

Complaints  as  to  excessive  rates  for  fresh  butter, 
33534, 

Suggested  reduction  of  the  head  rate  for  live 
stock  in  the  Kerry  district,  33543. 

An  improved  train  service  between  Kenmare  and 
Killarney  required,  33546,  33610. 

Complaints  that  the  rates  for  lime  and  limestone 
are  excessive  and  a hindrance  to  the  expansion 
of  the  traffic,  33553. 

The  action  of  the  ra;lway  company  in  failing  to 
support  local  industries,  33554. 

The  excess've  railway  rates  for  small  consign- 
ments of  butter,  33566. 

The  efforts  of  the  Cork  Butter  Trust  to  improve 
the-  quality  of  the  Irish  butter  nullified  by  the 
present  railway  rates,  33573. 

Unification  of  the  railways  into  one  system  under 
a public  authority  recommended,  33581. 

The  necessity  for  the  immediate  despatch  of  fresh 
butter  when  ready,  33590. 

The  impracticability  of  having  several  consign- 
ments from  different  people  bulked,  33590. 

Combination  and  co-operation  of  farmers  not 
feasible  33605. 


Mr.  W.  G.  S.  ADAMS. 

Tables  of  the  average  receipts  per  ton  on  minerals 
and  merchandise  carried  in  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland  in  the  years  1901  to  1906,  33616, 
33625-7. 

Limitation  of  the  statistics  submitted : the  re- 
stricted nature  of  the  United  Kingdom  Rail- 

. ways’  official  statistics,  33618. 

Average  receipts  per  ton  (minerals  and  goods) 
higher  in  Ireland  than  in  Great  Britain,  33619. 

Explanatory  note  of  the  method  adopted  in  com- 
pilation of  the  figures,  33627. 

Tables  of  the  average  receipt  per  passenger  carried 
in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland — -years  1901 
to  1906,  33636,  33810. 

Statement  of  train  mileages,  tonnage  and  length 
of  lines  open  in  Ireland,  England  and  Scotland 
respectively,  years  1895,  1900  and  1906,  33636. 

Particulars  included  in  the  tables  submitted, 
asked  for  by  the  Commission,  33641. 

The  cost  of  transit  a heavier  item  in  Ireland  than 
in  England  or  Scotland,  33645. 

Value  of  Irish  imports  considerably  in  excess  of 
exports  for  1905,  33646. 

The  accurate  computation  of  Irish  imports  im- 
possible owing  to  the  defective  statistics  obtain- 
able, 33649. 

The  exports  fewer  than  the  imports,  and  their 
value  more  readily  ascertainable,  33653. 

Description  of  Irish  exports,  33655. 

All  available  information  as  to  imports  and  ex- 
ports supplied  freely  by  the  various  Harbour 
authorities,  33667. 

Incomplete  nature  of  these  statistics,  33670. 

Difficulty  of  obtaining  details  of  inwards  and 
outwards  traffic  from  some  carrying  Companies, 
33676. 


Mr.  W.  G.  S.  ADAMS — continued. 

Negotiations  in  progress  with  several  Companies, 
33680. 

Suggestion  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
should  be  given  statutory  powers  to  require 
adequate  returns  of  imports  and  exports,  33684. 
The  possibility  of  greater  expansion  in  Ireland’s 
export  traffic  in  agricultural  produce  to  English 
markets,  33689. 

Transit  an  important  item  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, 33690. 

The  relative  extent  of  Irish  and  Continental  ex- 
ports of  butter  and  eggs  to  Great  Britain,  33692. 
The  export  of  these  commodities  would  be  stimu- 
lated by  improved  transit  and  increased  winter 
production,  33704. 

The  leading  position  in  the  English  markets  open 
to  the  Irish  butter  and  egg  trades  by  proper 
development,  33705. 

The  reference  to  the  Commission,  33707. 

The  heavy  cost  of  transit  in  Ireland  compared 
with  Great  Britain’s  a serious  hindrance  to  the 
development  of  industries  and  the  expansion  of 
traffic,  33708. 

The  higher  Irish  tonnage  a heavier  demand  upon 
capital  and  the  consumer’s  income;  also  a 
special  disadvantage  to  the  manufacturer,  33710, 
33715. 

Equality  of  rates  in  ratio  to  those  in  England  and 
Scotland  suggested,  33717a. 

The  “ Receipts  for  Merchandise  ” in  the  Board  of 
Trade  Railway  Returns  calculated  less  collection 
and  delivery  charges,  33722. 

The  instructions  on  the  point  issued  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  33723. 

The  disparity  in  the  average  receipts  for  minerals 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  33727. 

The  percentage  excess  of  Irish  passenger  fares 
over  English  and  Scotch,  33735. 

The  small  load  per  train  mile  on  the  Irish  rail- 
ways points  to  the  poorness  of  the  resources  of 
the  country,  33740. 

The  disparity  between  the  tonnage  per  train  mile 
in  England  and  Scotland  compared  with  Ire- 
land indicates  poor  development  of  Irish  Rail- 
way traffic,  33745. 

The  necessity  for  greater  encouragement  to  pro- 
mote Irish  development,  33748. 

Pressure  of  rates  in  Ireland  in  relation  to  the 
similarity  of  receipts  per  train  mile  with  those 
of  Great  Britain  combined  with  the  difference 
in  train  mileage  and  the  volume  of  traffic, 
33748a. 

The  Scotch  tonnage  and  train  mileage : length  of 
haul,  statistics  not  available,  33755. 

Transit  a heavier  item  of  cost  to  producers  and 
consumers  in  Ireland  than  in  Scotland,  33768. 
Coal  traffic  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland— its 
bearing  on  the  average  receipts  and  tonnage  per 
train  mile,  33771,  33780. 

Suggestion  to  the  Railway  Companies  to  supply 
a typical  list  of  rates  on  general  merchandise  in 
England  and  Ireland,  33789. 

Ireland  a “ creditor  country  ” as  regards  the  inter- 
change of  commodities  with  England,  33793. 

No  information  available  to  show  whether  Irish 
import  or  export  rates  are  the  higher,  33797. 
Increase  of  winter  dairying  would  reduce  the  pres- 
sure of  -the  rates,  33802. 

The  effect  of  the  low  export  rate  for  coal  on  the 
average  receipt  per  ton  on  Minerals  in  England, 
33803. 

The  receipts  per  open  mile  of  railway  in  Ireland 
indicate  a muoh  smaller  flow  of  traffic  than  in 
England,  33813. 

The  increase  of  train  miles  run  in  Ireland  and 
the  decrease  in  England  in  the  year  1906  com- 
pared with  1900,  33814. 

Economy  in  the  use  of  vehicles  in  Ireland  a means 
to  the  reduction  of  train  mileage,  33822. 

The  value  of  Ireland’s  exports  in  food  products  to 
Great  Britain  compared  with  the  imports  from 
the  Continent  and  the  Colonies  to  the  British 
markets,  33825. 

The  great  field  still  afforded  by  Great  Britain  for 
marketing  an  increased  output  of  Irish  agricul- 
tural outputs — bacon,  ham  and  pork  instanced, 
33825. 

The  passenger  averages  tabulated  include  light 
railways,  and,  to  some  extent,  account  for  the 
disparity,  33834. 
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IRISH  RAILWAYS  COMMISSION. 


Mr.  ROBERT  PHILPOT. 


Mr.  ROBERT  PHILPOT—  continued. 


Action  of  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners 
(England)  with  regard  to  the  Parsonstown  and 
Portumna  Bridge  Railway,  33842. 

Date  of  loan  advanced  for  the  railway,  33844. 
Names  of  applicants,  33845. 

Amount  and  object  of  the  loan  and  length  of  the 
railway,  33846-8. 

Engineering  report  obtained  by  the  Commissioners 
on  receipt  of  application,  33849. 

Estimate  of  the  cost  of  completion  of  the  line  and 
of  the  probable  gross  receipts,  33850. 

The  security  taken  for  the  loan  and  the  period  for 
which  granted,  rate  of  interest  and  method  of 
repayment,  33857. 

The  working  agreement  entered  into  with  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company 
for  ten  years  from  opening  of  line,  in  1868, 
33864. 

Receipts  for  the  best  year  (1877),  33868. 

Number  of  trains  run,  33870. 

The  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  dissatisfied 
with  the  working  of  the  Railway,  33871. 

The  appointment  of  a receiver,  33883. 

The  Commissioners’  claim  as  first  mortgagees  es- 
tablished, 33884. 

Bill  in  Chancery  filed  by  the  Commissioners 
against  the  Parsonstown  and  Portumna  Com- 
pany, 33892. 

Withdrawal  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Company  from  possession  of  the  Portumna  Line 
in  1878,  33894,  33905. 

Offer  of  that  Company  to  take  over  the  line  as  a 
free  gift  or  to  work  it  under  a revised  agree- 
ment, 33897,  34018,  34022. 

Commissioners  propose  that  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Company  should  pay  a minimum 
rent,  33903. 

Failure  of  all  attempts  to  keep  the  line  open  for 
traffic,  33908,  33972,  33982. 

The  Railway  put  up  for  auction  in  1880,  but  not 
bid  for,  33912. 

Abortive  attempt  at  sale  to  the  Contractor,  33913. 
Treasury  decision  to  withdraw  from  possession  of 
the  line  in  1883,  33916. 

°33918MrS  withdrawn  and  RaiIway  left  derelict, 

The  people  of  the  district  dismantle  the  line  bv 
degrees,  33923. 

L°-«nocea|ed  the  Commissioners  as  a bad  debt, 
33925,  34086. 

Disappearance  of  the  books,  33927. 

Part  of  the  equipment  of  the  line  sold  by  the 
Grand  Jury  for  rates,  33929. 

The  Commissioners’  inability  to  make  a gift  of  the 
line,  33930. 

T'sinoeSt1878  **33930e<*  °f  Railway  communioation 
Extent  of  the  loans  made  by  the  Public  Works 
S33  °°minlssionere  (England)  in  Ireland, 

Satisfactory  experience  of  the  Commissioners  as 
to  Irish  Railway  loans,  33937. 

The  Parsonstown  and  Portumna  Railway  loan 
written  off  but  still  kept  as  an  asset,  33940. 
Original  cost  of  the  Portumna  Line,  33945. 

The  Commisioners  unable  to  prevent  the  line  be- 
coming derelict,  33946. 

The  contribution  of  the  Great  Southern  and 
way  M952°mPany  t0  th*  capital  of  the  Rail- 
Th^9MmtraCtOT'S  Cl3im  against  fche  Company, 

S-A±X;  ?endeU’8  «««“▼«  estimate  of  probable 
* ^,on  a fuller  train  service,  33959. 
^ 1871  fro™  the  Engineer  of  the  Parsons- 

town Company  as  to  the  unsatisfactory  working 
arrangemnts  of  the  Great  Southern  Compan^ 

HrwJ°T  u°  the  Creat  Southern  and  Western 
bJ  th*  Parsonstown  and  P™ 

Imf?,^10n  *1°  Co,nmiss'oner8  that  the  working 

33980  7 1“1  “0t  d"'  f“U  iuslice  to  tlui  linf 

^ tl,e  d,™‘  working  of 
Treasury  approval  to  possession  being  given  un  on 

ThTfiri™1™  °f  “,e  s 


Question  as  to  the  present  ownership  of  the  land 
formation  of  the  line,  33989. 

The  acceptance  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Company’s  offer  to  take  the  line  as  a gift  would 
have  been  preferable  to  abandonment,  33992a. 
The  closing  of  the  line  a public  disadvantage,. 
33992a. 

Constitution  and  powers  of  the  Public  Works  Loan- 
Commissioners  (England),  33997. 

The  subordination  of  the  Loans  Board  to  the- 
Treasury,  34005. 

General  policy  of  the  Commissioners  as  regards- 
loans,  34008. 

The  Parsonstown  and  Portumna  Railway  a 
financial  loss  to  all  concerned  in  its  promotion 
and  working,  34015. 

The  public  interest  would  have  been  better  served 
if  all  claims  had  been  surrendered  by  the  Loans 
Board,  34025. 

The  powers  of  mortgagees  as  regards  statutory 
Railways,  34027. 

The  right  to  enter  into  possession  as  mortgagees 
given  to  the  Loan  Commissioners  in  the  Act 
authorising  the  construction  of  the  Parsonstown 
and  Portumna  Railway,  34034. 

The  estimate  of  the  probable  earnings  of  the  Por- 
tumna Line  shown  to  have  been  exaggerated, 
judged  by  the  experience  of  other  similar  under- 
takings in  Ireland,  34039. 

The  claims  of  other  creditors  as  well  as  their  own 
considered  by  the  Loan  Commissioners  when 
refusing  a free  gift  of  the  Railway  to  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Company,  34049. 

The  relations  existing  between  the  Loan  Commis- 
sioners and  the  Treasury  with  regard  to  the 
advance  of  loans,  34055. 

No  provision  made  by  the  Loan  Commissioners  to 
control  the  expenditure  of  the  money  lent  the 
Portumna  Railway  or  to  interfere  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  line,  34063. 

No  connection  between  the  Board  of  Public  Works-- 
(Ireland)  and  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commis- 
sioners (England),  34073. 

Refusal  of  the  offer  of  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  Company  to  work  the  Por- 
tumna Line  for  a payment  of  3s.  per  train  mile, 
34076. 

A loss  of  £1,000  per  annum  to  Commissioners  in- 
volved, 34085. 

Improbable  further  interference  of  the  Loan  Board' 
in-  the  undertaking,  34089. 

Mr.  PHILIP  M’NULTY. 

Scope  of  the  evidence,  34093. 

Continental  countries  visited,  34096. 

Rates  and  conditions  of  transit  on  State  lines 
investigated,  34097. 

French.  Railways : — 

Publication  of  maximum  Railway  rates. 
34101. 

Mode  of  fixing  actual  rates,  34101. 

Inquiry  covered  both  independent  and  State- 
owned  Railways,  34102. 

The  maximum  tariff  for  quick  transit,  34107. 
Maximum  rate  per  ton  (metric)  per  kilometre- 
for  quick  transit,  34111. 

Maximum  tariff  (exclusive  of  accessory  fees)- 
for  slow  transit,  34114. 

Number  of  classes  for  goods  traffic,  34115. 

AU  charges,  except  registration  fee,  included 
in  the  maximum  rate  for  quick  transit. 
34117. 

Maximum  freight  per  consignment  for  dis- 
tances less  than  100  kilometres,  34122. 

Belgian  Railways:  — 

Method  of  fixing  rates,  34126. 

Details  of  the  maximum  rates  not  ascertain- 
able, 34126. 

The  actual  working  rates  are  the  maxima. 
34128. 

German  Railways  : — 

No  statutory  maximum  rates  in  force,  34134. 
Each  State  administers  its  own  railwavs 
34134.  7 ' 

Regulations  as  to  privately-owned  lines, 

Fixing  of  rates  subject  to  the  State  super- 
vising authority,  34136. 

All  through  rates  struck  must  accord  with 
the  Prussian  State  Railways  tariff  system,. 
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Mr.  PHILIP  M'NULTY— continued. 

Dutch  Railways:  — 

State  owned,  but  leased  to  private  com- 
panies, 34146. 

All  rates  subject  to  approval  of  the  Minister 
of  Waterways  and  Works,  34151. 

Danish  Railways:  — 

All  Railway  rates  and  conditions  of  transit 
fixed  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
34157. 

Maximum  rates  authorised,  34157. 

The  three  systems  of  transit — slow,  quick  and 
express,  34163. 

Cheap  and  expeditous  transit  provided  for 
perishables,  34165. 

Cheap  rates  for  returned  empties,  34166. 

Rates  and  arrangements  for  conveyance  of 
small  parcels  (stamped),  34171. 

"The  German  Union  system  as  to  wagon-loads, 
34190. 

Austrian  Railways  :■ — • 

State  supervision  and  regulation  of  the  Rail- 
way rates,  34198. 

Hungarian  Railways:  — 

Method  of  fixing  the  rates  and  fares  of  the 
State  and  privately-owned  Railways,  34201. 

Comparisons  of  rates  deducted  from  the  collected 
data  to  be  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, 34202. 

Railway  rates  in  France  and  Belgium  published 
and  purchaseable  by  the  public,  34204. 

Rates  and  transit  arrangements  sanctioned  by  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works  or  Railways,  34230. 

Provision  made  for  the  prompt  issue  of  special 
rates  in  urgent  cases,  34234. 

Mode  of  procedure  in  Belgium  to  secure  a reduc- 
tion in  rates,  34240. 

The  Railway  Companies  work  amicably  with  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  34249. 

The  control  exercised  by  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  34250. 

The  public  notice  required  before  a reduced  or 
increased  rate  can  be  enforced  by  Belgian  Rail- 
ways, 34260. 

The  arbitrary  power  of  the  State  in  Holland  to 
reduce  Railway  rates,  34272. 

State  indemnity  if  losses  accrue  by  such  reduc- 
tions, 34273. 

Undue  preference  forbidden  on  Continental  Rail- 
ways, 34276. 

■Continental  weights  and  monies  and  their  English 
equivalents  explained,  34278. 

French  system  of  classification  of  goods,  34287. 

Anomalies  of  the  classification  as  compared  with 
the  English,  34295. 

•German  classification  of  goods,  34301. 

Perishable  goods  requiring  quick  transit  charged 
at  the  highest  rate  on  Continental  Railways, 
34302. 

French  Railways:  — 

Regulations  for  the  general  calculation  and 
conditions  of  quick  andi  slow  transit,  34305. 

The  rates  in  operation  on  the  State  Railways 
lower  than  on  the  privately-owned  lines, 
34317. 

Information  as  to  the  average  ton  mile  re- 
ceipts of  the  various  systems  not  available, 
34323. 

The  basis  of  the  calculation  of  the  normal 
tariffs  lower  on  the  State  than  the  privately- 
owned  lines,  34327. 

The  lower  rates  on  the  State  Railways  a reason 
why  French  private  Railway  Companies 
have  objected  to  State  purchase  of  their 
undertakings,  34337. 

The  proportion  of  the  traffic  carried  at  special 
and  ordinary  rates,  34340. 

P assenger  Fares:  — 

French  Railways,  34345. 

Belgian  Railways,  34346a. 

German  Railways,  34347  : no  passenger  return 
tickets  issued,  34367. 

Dutch  Railways,  34349. 

Danish  Railways,  34352 : system  of  excess 
fares  on  fast  trains,  34355. 

Austrian  Railways,  34360:  no  passenger  re- 
turn tickets  issued,  34366. 

Hungarian  Railways,  34372. 

■Continental  traders’  market  tickets,  34382. 

Workmen’s  Tickets : — 

French  Railways,  34387. 

Belgian  Railways,  34413. 

Danish  Railways,  no  special  rates  for,  34435. 


Mr.  PHILIP  M'NULTY — continued. 

Workmen’s  Tickets — continued. 

Austrian  and  Hungarian  Railways,  34436, 
34441. 

German  Railways,  34448. 

The  issue  of  students’  and  school  children’s  tickets 
at  reduced  fares  prevails  on  the  Continental 
Railways,  34456. 

Family  tickets,  issued  at  reduced  fares,  on  French 
Railways,  34459. 

Belgian  Railways  : — Express  goods  tariff,  34462. 

Charges  on  express  goods  stamped  parcels, 
34466. 

Charges  on  express  parcels  not  prepaid  by 
stamps,  34473. 

Maximum  weight  and  size  under  the  express 
parcel  system,  34479. 

The  three  Continental  goods  services — Grand 
vitesse,  accelerated  goods  and  petite  vitesse, 
34480. 

The  sundry  charges  in  addition  to  the  tariff 
rates,  34485. 

System  of  charging  mixed  packages,  34489. 

Minimum  charge  per  consignment  under  slow 
goods  tariff,  34491. 

The  extent  of  the  evidence  to  be  submitted  by  the 
witness,  34494. 

Comparisons  of  rates  to  be'  prepared,  34497,  35670. 

A summary  of  comparisons  to  be  compiled,  34503. 

The  treatment  on  French  Railways  of  stations 
intermediate  between  two  points  where  specially 
low  rates  have  been  fixed,  34507. 

Belgian  Railways : — 

Conditions  attached  to  special  rates  on  ex- 
ports, imports  and  interior  traffic,  34515. 

Export  traffic — special  rates  and  conditions, 
34522. 

Import  traffic — special  rates  and  conditions, 
34527. 

Interior  traffic — special  rates  and  conditions, 
34532. 

Conditions  attached  to  “conveyance  by  sub- 
scription rates,”  34537 ; applicable  to  Hol- 
land also,  34542. 

The  cost  of  disinfection  of  wagons  charged  to 
users  in  certain  cases,  34546. 

Commission  charged  by  the  Railway  Com- 
panies on  “ disbursements,”  34547,  34549. 

Unit  rates  for  goods  traffic,  34553. 

German  Railways : — 

The  unit  of  weight,  34561. 

Similarity  to  the  Belgian  scale  of  rates  on 
express  goods,  34564. 

Charges  on  goods  by  “ express,”  “ fast  goods,” 
and  “ordinary  goods”  train  services, 
34565. 

Mixed  consignments  by  slow  trains,  34574. 

Goods  chargeable  in  the  wagon-load  classes, 
34576. 

Regulations  as  to  the  composition  of  loads 
coming  under  the  wagon-load  class,  34580. 

Rates  for  empty  packages  in  less  than  wagon- 
loads, 34581,  and  in  wagon-loads,  34588. 

Rates  for  articles  of  unusual  length,  34593. 

Rates  for  fresh  meat,  except  game  and  dead 
birds,  34594. 

Fish  traffic,  34595. 

Conditions  for  the  conveyance  of  milk,  34599, 
34608,  34612. 

Regulations  for  monthly  freight  accounts, 
34602. 

Regulations  as  to  the  packing  and  labelling 
of  goods,  34604. 

Unit  rate  for  {roods  traffic,  34620. 

Rates  for  goods  in  wagon-loads  by  express 
trains,  34623. 

Exceptional  tariffs  for  specified  commodities 
for  use  within  the  country  and  for  export 
to  foreign  countries,  34634. 

Conditions  governing  the  application  of  the 
low  export  rates  from  Germany,  34635. 

The  rates  for  the  staple  exports  from  Prussia 
selected  for  comparison  with  the  Irish  ex- 
port rates  for  similar  traffic,  34645. 

Undue  preference  in  the  matter  of  railway 
rates  strictly  forbidden  by  law,  34652. 

The  accessory  fees  charged  with  each  consign- 
ment of  goods,  34663. 

Dutch  Railways  : — 

Rates  practically  the  same  as  in  Belgium, 
34629-31. 

Explanation  as  to  the  action  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  having  details  of  Continental 
conditions  of  transit  submitted,  34675. 
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IRISH  RAILWAYS  COMMISSION. 


Mr.  ROBERT  HENRY  LIVESEY,  c.e.  Mr.  ROBERT  HENRY  LIVESEY,  c.e.— continued: 


West  and  South  Clare  Railways:  — 

Investigation  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of 
Works,  34677. 

The  efficiency  of  the  chief  officers  of  those 
railways,  34685. 

Comparison  of  cost  of  working  of  the  Loco- 
motive Department  with  that  of  the  Donegal 
Railway,  34689. 

Estimate  of  probable  saving  in  Locomotive 
Department,  34693,  34957. 

Explanation  of  Estimate  of  savings,  34699, 
34787. 

Excessive  cost  of  permanent  way  charges, 
34703,  34957. 

Explanation  of  excess: — Unnecessary  extra 
staff  of  platelayers,  34706;  the  Chief  En- 
gineer not  resident  on  the  line,  34710; 
Direct  supervision  confined  to  permanent 
way  Inspector,  34711. 

Estimate  of  saving  possible  in  permanent  way 
Department,  34716. 

Reasons  for  the  excessive  cost  of  the  loco- 
motive and  permanent  way  Departments, 

_ 34718,  34925. 

Comparison  of  the  gross  working  expenses 
with  those  of  the  Donegal  Railways,  34722. 
The  selection  of  the  Donegal  Line  for  purposes 
of  comparison  with  the  West  and  South 
Clare  Railways,  34723,  34781,  34934. 

The  Donegal  Line  better  maintained  at  half 
the  cost,  34727. 

The  Directors’  fees  for  the  Clare  lines,  34731. 
Average  yearly  loss  on  the  working  borne  by 
the  baronies,  34733. 

History  of  the  Donegal  Railways,  34737. 

Killybegs  and  Glenties  extensions  built  by  the 
Government,  34744. 

Ample  mineral  deposits  awaiting  development  in 
Donegal,  34745. 

Suggestion  as  to  developing  industries  in  Donegal 
and  other  districts  in  Ireland,  34746. 
Nationalisation  of  the  Railways,  with  control  by 
an  Imperial  Department,  objected  to,  34751, 
34859. 

Amalgamation  of  the  Irish  Railways  into  three 
or  four  systems  suggested,  34752,  34856. 
Compulsory  amalgamation  of  the  smaller  Rail- 
ways with  the  larger  lines,  34755. 

The  Government  to  guarantee  any  loss  involved 
in  working  the.  small  lines  under' the  amalgama- 
tion scheme,  34762,  34802. 

Dublin  and  South-Eastern  line  to  be  taken  over 
by  the  Great  Northern  (Ireland),  34764. 

Irish  fish  rates  generally  regarded  as  reasonable, 


A general  reduction  in  rates  and  fares  suggested, 
34770.  66 

A Government  subsidy  suggested  to  meet  losses 
arising  from  a general  reduction  in  rates  and 
fares,  34773. 

The  encouragement  of  Irish  export  traffic  by  an 
adjustment  of  the  transit  rates  recommended. 
/M77A 


The  certainty  of  substantially  reducing  the  loss 
on  'the  Clare  lines  by  more  economical  manage- 
ment, 34787.  ^ 

Proposed  transfer  of  the  control  of  the  Clare  Rail- 
ways to  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Rail- 
way Company,  with  a Government  grant  to  re- 
gauge the  lines,  34795,  34887. 


Kilrush  likely  to  become  the  “ Brighton  ” of  Ire- 
land under  Great  Southern  Railway  Company’' 
management,  34796.  J 


The  subscribed  capital  of  the  Clare  Railways  t, 
w J*  el\>  Tr  by  the  Great  Southern  ant 
Western  Railway  Company  in  any  amalgama 
tion  scheme,  34798.  8 


The  provision  of  further  necessary  Railway 
tension  in  Ireland  *i--  ■ • 

Government,  34811 


" *-*«««  necessary  1 „„ 

Ireland  held  to  be  the  duty  of  th 

an  offset  t 


Ireland’s  claim  to  a Treasury  grant 
over-taxation,  34813. 


The  formation  of  a representative  body  in  Irelam 
M815*1  Wlth  th8  probI*m  « « whole 


Failing  Government  assistance  for 
tensions,  the  cost  to  be  placed  o: 


Railway  ex- 
n a common 


A revision  of  existing  rates,  such  as  would  stimu- 
late Irish  industries,  34821. 

But  as  private  Railway  Companies  cannot  afford 
to  reduce  a Government  subsidy  recommended, 
34825.  •: 

State  acquisition  of  the  Railways  approved, , pro- 
vided the  public  benefit  is  assured,  34829. 

Whatever-  is  best  for  the  advantage  of  Ireland 
should  be  done,  34831. 

The  question  of  competition,  34832. 

A general  reduction  of  the  rates  by  all  routes 
preferred  to  the  retention  of  the  principle  of 
competition,  34840. 

The  question  of  secret  rebates  (34842)— still  given 
in  some  parts  of  Ireland  (34844),  but  to  a much 
smaller  extent  than  formerly,  34849. 

Positive  information  on  the  subject  not  available, 
34852. 

An  Irish  Executive  Commission  to  control  the 
Railways,  if  acquired  by  the  State,  not  objected 
to,  34864. 

The  probable  procedure  of  an  Irish  popularly 
elected  body  in  the  administration  of  the  Rail- 
ways, 34870. 

The  equity  of  compulsory  amalgamation  of  the 
Irish  Railways,  34894. 

Cost  of  locomotive  repairs  on  the  Clare  lines,. 
34901. 

The  charging  of  additional  rolling  stock  to  re- 
venue, 34903. 

The  payment  of  Directors’  fees  on  baronial  guar- 
anteed Railways  condemned,  34911. 

The  development  of  Kilrush  and  Kilkee  as  popular 
watering  places,  34912. 

A Government  subsidy  to  cross-Channel  steamers 
carrying  Irish  produce  recommended,  34922. 

The  relative  advantages  of  broad  and  narrow- 
gauge  lines  in  the  event  of  further  extensions 
in  Ireland,  34935. 

The  transhipment  from  narrow  to  broad-gauge- 
lines  by  patent  apparatus  and  ordinary  porter- 
age, 34939. 

The  cost  by  the  patent  apparatus  insignificant,. 


The  annual  savings  to  be  effected  in  tranship- 
ment charges  and  rolling  stock  by  re-gauging 
the  lines,  34952. 

The  original  cost  of  the  rolling  stock  equip- 
ment, 34957. 

The  increased  receipts  would  justify  further- 
expenditure  on  the  equipment  of  the  lines, 
34965 

The  suggested  application,  to  the  re-gauging 
of  the  Railways,  of  the  Government  grant, 
promised  in  1896,  for  construction  of  a.  Rail- 
in  East  Clare,  34969. 

The  Government  assistance  given  for  extension  of 
•the  Donegal  Railway,  34972. 

Cost  of  the  redemption  of  the  Treasury  liability 
of  the  West  Donegal  Railway,  34980.' 

Suggestion  that  the  Treasury  liability  in  respect 
of  the  Clare  Railways  should  be  redeemed, 

The  baronies  would  be  placed  in  a more  favourable- 
position  thereby,  34990. 


Suggested  formation  of  a.  body  similar  to  the 
Australian  Railway  Commissioners  to  control 
the  Irish  Railways,  34993. 

The  appointment  of  the  new  Railway  Commis- 
sioners by  the  Government,  in  the  first  instance, 
recommended,  34998. 


Plenty  of  capital  available  in  Ireland,  35000. 


Mr.  W.  C.  R.  COE. 


History  of  the  Ballinascarthy,  Timoleague  and 
Courtmacsherry  Railway,  35007. 

Length  and  gauge  of  line,  35012. 

The  Railway  imperfectly  constructed  and  poorly 
equipped,  35018.  . J 

Date  of  opening  of  the  line  and  description  of 
traffic,  35019. 

The  passenger  fares  and  goods  rates  low,  and  satis- 
factory to  the  traders,  35027. 

Train  service,  35035. 

Receipts  and  expenditure  for  1906,  35038. 

T 3KM2°St  eC°nomica,ly  worked  line  in  Ireland,. 
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Mr.  W.  C.  R.  COE — continued. 

The  5 per  cent,  guarantee  presses  heavily  on  the 
baronies,  35044. 

The  inefficient  equipment  of  the  line  the  cause  ot 
great  expense  since  the  opening,  35045. 

•Capital  of  the  line,  35049.  • 

The  baronial  and  Treasury  contributions,  35053. 

The  limited  speed  of  trains  owing  to  the  numerous 
sharp  curves,  35055. 

A Treasury  grant  sought  for  the  improvement  ot 
the  line,  35059. 

Question  of  handing  the  Railway  over  to  the 
Cork,  Bandon  and  South  Coast  Company,  3505b. 
The  rates  for  mineral  traffic  low  and  unremunera- 
tive,  35069. 

Line  worked  by  a Committee  of  Management  ap- 
pointed by  the  County  Council,  35083. 

The  policy  of  the  management  to  charge  low  rates 
in  the  interests  of  the  agriculturists,  35084. 

No  previous  representation  to  Treasury,  35086. 

The  Railway  offered  to  the  Cork,  Bandon  and 
South  Coast  Company  by  the  Grand  Jury,  and 
refused,  35087. 

The  sharp  curves  on  the  Courtmacsherry  Railway 
a hindrance  to  the  use  of  the  Cork,  Bandon  an 4 
South  Coast  Company’s  engines,  35096. 

The  question  of  low  rates  and  the  incidence  of  the 
baronial  guarantee,  35102. 

The  cheap  rates  compensate  the  barony,  to  some 
extent,  35109. 

The  average  cost  per  mile  per  week  lor  working 
Light  Railways,  35114. 

The  faulty  supervision  exercised  in  the  construc- 
tion of  Light  Railways,  35121. 

The  ratepayers  and  Grand  Jury  were  without 
skilled  advice,  35126. 

The  Courtmacsherry  Line  managed  for  the  good 
of  the  district,  35131. 

The  low  rates  in  operation  fixed  with  the  object 
of  developing  the  district,  35135. 

Part  of  the  line  in  a dangerous  condition,  but 
safe  if  worked  at  a low  rate,  of  speed,  35150-3. 
Line  certified  as  safe  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  who 
limited  the  speed,  35156. 

The  rolling  stock  supplied  for  the  Courtmacsherry 
Line,  35163. 

The  line  promoted  by  the  contractor,  who  procured 
the  Order  in  Council,  and  obtained  the  guar- 
antee, 35164. 

Improvements  in  this  procedure  suggested,  35165. 
Railway  extension  required  in  many  places,  35170. 

Mr.  GEORGE  A.  ARMSTRONG. 

Estimate  of  the  amount  required  to  put  the  Court- 
macsherry Railway  in  good  working  order, 
35177. 

Sharp  gradients,  35182. 

Electrical  communication  between  Courtmacsherry 
and  Ballinascarthy.  35188. 

The  low  goods  rates  have  resulted  in  increased 
tonnage,  35198. 

Suggested  scheme  for  Treasury  redemption  of  their 
guarantee,  35198. 

Relief  to  the  baronies  of  £600  per  annum  assured, 
35199. 

Mr.  FLETCHER  MOORE,  D.L. 

Dublin  and  Blessington  Tramway : — 

History  of  the  efforts  to  provide  Railway  com- 
munication between  Blessington  and  Dublin, 
35205. 

Date  of  opening  and  constitution  of  the  Board 
. of  Directors,  35205. 

Amount  guaranteed  by  the  Dublin  and  Wick- 
low Baronies,  35207,  35227. 

Limitation  of  the  Wicklow  guarantee,.  35210. 
Non-exercise  of  running  powers  over  the 
Dublin  Tramway  Company’s  system,  35219. 
The  entire  capital  expended  on  the  construc- 
tion and  equipment  of  the  Tramway,  35222. 
Amount  recouped  by  the  Treasury,  35228. 
Capital  found  by  the  ordinary  shareholders, 
35230. 

No  dividend  ever  paid  on  the  ordinary  shares, 
35231. 

The  Tramway  extended  to  Poulaphouca  in 
1895,  35234. 


FLETCHER  MOORE,  d.l .—continued. 

Dublin  and  Blessington  Tramway— continued. 

The  Phoulaphouca  extension  worked  by  the 
Blessington  Company,  but  separate  accounts 
kept,  35235.  , „ 

The  extension  a source  of  increased  tratnc, 
and  generally  a benefit  to  the  district, 
35238.  . , • 1Qftc 

Number  of  passengers  carried  m year  19U0, 
35242.  , . . „ 

The  causes  for  the  line  not  being  financially 
successful,  35245. 

Description  of  the  principal  traffic,  3624a. 
Suggestion  that  electrical  traction  should 
supersede  steam  power,  35249. 

Rolling  stock  obtained  on  the  deferred  pay- 
ment system  a source  of  loss,  35254. 

The  line,  although  not  a financial  success,  a 
great  advantage  to  the  district,  35259. 
Suggested  improvements  in  the  preparation 
and  auditing  of  the  accounts  of  guaranteed 
Railways,  35262. 

The  statutory  half-yearly  arbitrations  for  the 
Blessington  Line,  35262. 

The  evidence  as  to  the  accounts  given  by  a 
previous  witness  (Mr.  Gallagher,  c.e.), 
35262.  . , ,.  , 

The  present  system  of  accounts  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  baronies,  35267. 

The  allocation  of  the  net  profits,  35271a. 
Suggestion  as  to  annual  instead  of  half-yearly 
accounts,  35271a. 

Present  arrangement  statutory,  352/1  a. 

The  composition  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  guaranteed  and  un- 
guaranteed shareholders  respectively  are 
represented,  35286. 

Passenger  fares,  35299. 

Comparison  of  the  goods  rates  with  the  former 
cartage  charges,  35306. 

The  location  of  the  Dublin  Terminus  cramps 
the  development  of  goods  traffic,  35309. 

The  district  served  by  the  Tramway  going  out 
of  tillage,  35313.  r 'u 

No  approach  made  to  the  Dublin  United 
Tramways  Company  to  take  over  the  line, 
35317.  ‘ . , . . 

The  prospect  of  the  ordinary  capital  ranking 
for  dividend,  35325. 

The  possibility  of  agreement  with  the.  Dublin 
United  Tramway  Company  to  work  the  line, 
35336. 

Discontent  of  the  Wicklow  ratepayers  at  the 
excessive  payments  for  the  line  under  guar- 
antee compared  with  the  Dublin  contribu- 
tions, 35340. 

The  poundage  rates  for  the  two  counties, 
35344.  , -r,  , u 

The  financial  position  of  the  Poulaphouca 
Line,  35346. 

The  amounts  naid  by  the  baronies  and  the 
Exchequer  since  the  opening  of  the  Tram- 
way, 35356. 

The  net  annual  profits  required  to  relieve  the 
guarantors  of  anv  payment,  35363. 

The  desirability  of  allowing  the  ratepayers 
a large  representation  on  the  Board  of 
Directors,  35373. 

The  improbabilty  of  improved  management 
as  a result  denied,  35377. 

The  question  of  the  sufficiency  of  present 
baronial  representation  on  the  Board, 

35383.  . . . . 

Alterations  in  the  composition  of  the  Board 
not  objected  to,  35385. 

Sugested  modification  of  the  Tramways  Act 
of  1895  (35386),  for  the  purpose  of  purchas 
ing  the  guaranteed  shares,  35389. 

. Proposal  that  the  Treasury  and  the  baronies 
should  agree  to  the  line  being  transferred 
to  some  Company  to  work,  relieving  the 
guarantors  of  all  responsibility,  35397. 

The  improbability  of  a Government  grant  to 
assist  the  Tramways,  35401. 

The  uselessness  of  approaching  the  Treasury  for 
money,  35403. 

The  creation  of  an  Irish  authority  capable  of 
satisfactorily  dealing  with  the  transit-  problems 
of  the  country  as  a whole,  approved,  35405. 
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Air.  FLETCHER  MOORE,  d.l. — continued. 


The  suggestion  that  the  accounts  of  Light  Rail- 
ways should  be  yearly  instead  of  half-yearly. 
35414.  J y. 

Tlie  Railways  Act  of  1889,  35414. 

The  agreement  under  which  the  Dublin  and  Bles- 
sington  work  the  Blessington  and  Poulaphouca 
Tramway  (33422),  approved  by  the  arbitrators, 

The  guaranteed  and  unguaranteed  capital  (35430), 
how  represented  on  the  Board  of  Directors, 
35434. 

The  agreement  with  the  Dublin  United  Tram- 
ways Company,  35444a. 

The  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a connecting 
line  with  the  Dublin  Quays,  if  worked  by  the 
Dublin  Tramway  Company,  35445. 

.Probable  development  of  cattle  and  coal  traffic  if 
arranged,  35455. 

The  difficulty  of  interchanging  of  vehicles  between 
the  Blessington  Steam  Tramway  and  the  Dublin 
United  Company’s  system,  35463. 

Dimension  of  the  Blessington  Tramway  Company’s 
vehicles,  35470. 

Mr.  H.  0.  TISDALL. 


Evidence  of  previous  witness  adopted,  35477. 
History  of  the  Blessington  and  Poulaphouca 
Tramway,  35479. 

The  through  goods  traffic  of  the  Poulaphouca  Line 
35483VCe  pr°^*  to  tlle  Blessington  Tramway, 

division  of  receipts  between  the  Companies. 


The  agreement  of  1897  under  which  the  Dublin 
and  Blessington  Company  work  the  Poula- 
phouca Line,  35486,  35500. 

^T(|1  dividend  ever  paid  on  the  ordinary  shares  of 
the  Poulaphouca  Tramway,  35488. 

The  causes  which  retarded  the  prosperity  of  the 
line,  35489. 

Amalgamation  with  the  Dublin  and  Blessington 
tramway  and  electrification  of  the  lines  sug- 
gested, 35490.  s 

No  proposals  of  this  nature  put  forward,  35491. 
the  promotion  of  the  Poulaphouca  line,  35493 
No  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Poulaphouca  Com- 
pany to  amalgamation  with  the  Dublin  United 
Tramway  Company  and  the  Blessington  Com- 
pany, 35505. 


Mr.  E.  C4.  HENESY. 

Principal  traffic  carried  by  the  East  Downshire 
steamship  Company,.  35513. 

The  County  Down  Railway  Company’s  rates  and 
then-  dealings  with  the  Steamship  Company 
satisfactory,  35524. 

Coal  rates  between  Dundrum  and  County  Down 
Railway  Stations,  35529. 

All  tlie  County  Down  Company’s  rates  for  the 
Steamship  Company  duly  recorded  in  the  public 
rate  book,  35541,  35647. 

Present  arrangements  with  Railway  Company  re- 
garded  as  satisfactory,  35549.  ' 

Capital  of  the  East  Downshire  Steamship  Com- 
pany and  dividend  paid,  35551. 

The  Company’s  principal  trade  confined  prac- 
tically to  the  County  Down  Railway  Company’s 
system,  35561.  ’ 1 

A 35566  °f  Railway  ^Petition  in  County  Down, 

The  County  Down  Railway  Companv’s  rates 
reasonable,  and  framed  to  develop  traffic,  35573 
35581  11  °n  a,ly  °f  the  °tller  Northeni  systems, 
Tlie  advantage  to  trade  of  the  low  rates  charged 
The  efctGOlfnty  DrVn  Railway  Company,  35591. 
°ffect  °f  amalgamation  of  smaller  Northern 
lines  with  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Com- 
pany  would  be  increased  rates,  35598.  ‘ 
Amalgamation  opposed  on  the  ground  that  com. 
petition  would  be  lost,  35610. 
in fD£Vnn  Raihvay  Company  serves  the 
interests  of  the  County  Down.  35631 
Lower  rates  generally  in  Ireland  would  assist  in 
the  development  of  trade.  35634. 

Do™  RaiW  „ 

all  independent  system  urged.  35640. 

35654™” ’ P ‘hc  K"1'V*JS 


Mr.  E.  G.  HENESY — continued. 

The  necessity  of  maintaining  competition  amongst 
the  Railways,  35656. 

State  ^ownership  incompatible  with  competition, 

County  Down  opinion  favourable  to  a continuance 
of  the  present  system  of  Railway  control,  35668. 

Dundrum  a tidal  port,  35676. 

The  traffic  of  the  steamers  would  be  unaffected  by 
higher  or  lower  Railway  rates  (35679),  but  the 
lowering  of  Railway  rates  would  encourage  the 
agricultural  industries,  35682. 

The  volume  of  traffic  on  the  County  Down  Rail- 
way in  proportion  to  its  mileage  greater  than 
on  the  larger  lines,  35684. 

Number  of  train  miles  run  on  the  County  Down 
Railway  less  in  proportion  to  mileage  than  on 
any  other  Irish  Railway,  35686. 

The  low  rates  charged  on  that  Railway  attri- 
butable  to  economical  working,  35687. 

Tendency  of  the  working  expenses  of  Railways  to 
increase,  35688. 

Amalgamation  of  the  railways  under  one  oontrol 
likely  to  produce  some  economy,  35690. 

The  amalgamation  of  the  weak  lines  with  the 
greater  suggested,  35693. 

The  necessity  for  a cheap  local  tribunal  to  take 
the  place  of  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commis- 
sioners,. 35696. 

Suggested  constitution  and  procedure,  35696. 

The  causes  for  complaint  likely  to  diminish  under 
a system  of  central  railway  control,  35698. 

The  probability  of  litigation  diminished  if  the 
railways  were  controlled  by  .a ’pubic  authority, 


Mr.  EDWARD  ROYCROFT,  j.p. 


ine  octiuil  and  Skibbereen  Light  Railway  : — 

Guarantee— Proportions  borne  by  the  Trea- 
sury and  the  baronies,  35721. 

No  limit  to  the  baronial  payments,  35725. 
The  promoter’s  statement  that  the  rate  would 
not  exceed  3d.  in  the  pound,  35729. 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Grand  Jury  to 
supervise  the  construction  of  the  line, 

The  contractor’s  work  alleged  to  have  been 
faulty ; proper  supervision  not  exercised 
by  the  Committee,  35737. 

3556(1  k-y  Board  of  Trade'  Inspector, 
35749  and  °pened  in  September,  1886, 
Railway  closed  for  nine  months  after  open- 
ing owing  to  defective  rolling  stock,  35752. 
Disappearance  of  contractor,  35754. 
Improvements  carried  out,  additional  rolling 
stock  provided,  and  line  re-opened,  35759. 
Particulars  of  defective  construction,  35759. 
Contractor’s  agreement  as  to  supply  of  rolling 
stock  not  carried  out,  35768. 

Working  of  the  railway  taken  over  by  the 
Grand  Jury  in  1892,  and  transferred  to  the 
County  Council  in  1898,  35781. 

The  faulty  rolling  stock  originally  supplied 
by  the  contractor  a source  of  trouble  and 
expense,  35783. 

AS?  35795ar°nial  leV‘V  f°r  th®  railways> 
Faulty  construction  of  the  railway  both  as 
regards  curves  and  gradients,  35790. 
Government  grant  dor  improvement  of  the 
line  applied  for,  and  favourably  enter- 
3579?  lMr'  Bryce’  late  Chief  Secretary, 

Letter  received  from  the  Chief  Secretary,  but 
nothing  done,  35793. 

The  necessity  for  a grant  to  put  the  railway 
• “I  a condition  to  be  worked  cheaply  and 
afford  relief  to  the  ratepayers,  35797.’ 

The  Grand  Jury  Committee  blamed  for  want 
of  vigilance  in  their  dealings  with  the  con- 
tractor, 35800. 

Tie  ootion  Of  the  Boart  0f  Poblic  Work,- 
Engineer  in  passing  the  contractor’s  work 
impugned,  35804. 

The  responsibility  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
35807ymS  ^ condltion  of  the  railway. 
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Mr.  EDWARD  ROYCROFT,  j.p .—continued. 

The  Schull  and  Skibbereen  Light  Railway— con. 

Special  report  by  Board  of  Trade  Inspector 
after  the  opening  of  the  line  pointing  out 
defects  in  construction  and  equipment, 
35811. 

The  method  of  financing  the  line  condemned, 
35816. 

The  legal  and  promotion  expenses,  35820. 
Amount  of  the  guarantee  paid  by  the  rate- 
payers since  the  opening  of  the  railway, 
35822.  . 

Average  rate  for  the  baronial  guarantee  for 
five  years  ending  1905,  35825. 

Suggested  redemption  of  the  Treasury  guar- 
antee to  afford  the  .baronies  relief,  35829. 

The  condition  of  the  railway  explained  to 
the  Irish  Government  by  a deputation  in 
1905,  35833. 

Inspection  of  line  by  Engineer  of  the  Board 
of  Works  in  1905,  35835. 

Claim  made  for  a Government  grant  on  the 
same  grounds  as  in  the  Tralee  and  Dingle 
case,  35841. 

The  engines  required  to  work  the  railway, 
35845. 

Traffic  receipts  of  line,  35850. 

Competition  by  subsidised  steamer  diverted 
traffic,  but  now  withdrawn,  35861. 

The  existing  train  service  sufficient  for  the 
traffic,  35862. 

The  company  debarred  'from  contracting  for 
the  mails  through  fear  of  unpunctualrty, 
35869. 

Speed  limit  permitted  by  the  Board  ot 
Trade,  35874. 

The  track  laid  on  the  public  road,  35877 . 
Allegation  that  the  Board  of  Works  and  the 
Board  of  Trade  failed  to  safeguard  the 
ratepayers’  interests  in  their  dealings  with 
the  contractor  for  the  railway,  35881. 
Description  of  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
the  railway  when  handed  over  by  the  con- 
tractor, 35883. 

Defects  in  construction  and  equipment, 
35893.  . , 

The  danger  of  a serious  accident  alleged  to 
be  imminent  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  railway,  35909. 

The  lapses  of  the  Government  Departments 
concerned,  35913. 

The  reply  of  the  Irish  Government  to  the  re- 
cent application  for  a grant,  35918. 

The  heavy  burden  imposed  on  the  districts 
served  by  the  railway,  35923. 

The  railway  rates  paid  by  the  guaranteeing 
area,  35925. 

Mr.  RICHARD  EVANS,  c.e. 

The  Schull  and  Skibbereen  Light  Railway:  — 
The  evidence  of  the  previous  witness  en- 
dorsed, 35938. 

The  load  hauled  by  the  engines  greatly  re- 
stricted compared  with  other  lines,  35941. 
The  faulty  construction  of  the  railway  has 
seriously  increased  the  cost  of  mainten- 
ance, 35955. 

No  physical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  reduc- 
ing the  gradients,  35957. 

Estimate  for  putting  the  line  in  proper  work- 
ing order,  35958,  36033 
If  improvements  carried  out,  working  expen- 
ses would  be  considerably  reduced,  35965. 
Average  deficit  in  cost  of  working,  35975. 
The  probability  of  40  per  cent,  being  saved 
in  the  cost  of  maintenance  if  properly  con- 
structed, 35981. 

The  Board  of  Work’s  supervision,  35983. 
■Question  of  a Government  grant  and  redemp- 
tion of  Treasury  guarantee,  35985. 

The  possibility  of  doubling  the  haulage 
power  of  the  locomotives  by  reduced 
gradients,  35994. 

Contractor’s  profit  on  construction,  36001. 
Question  of  spending  a.  large  amount  on  im- 
proving the  railway,  36007. 

Proposal  to  close  the  railway,  and  substitute 
a.  road  service  for  it  condemned,  36014. 


Mr.  RICHARD  EVANS,  c.e. — continued. 

The  Schull  and  Skibbereen  Light  Railway — con. 
The  improvements  for  which  additional  capi- 
tal is  required,  36027. 

The  district  served  by  the  railway  capable  of 
considerable  development,  36036. 

Improvement  of  line  would  reduce  cost  of 
working,  and  increase  the  receipts,  36042. 
Allegation  that  the  present  condition  of  the 
railway  calculated  to  induce  a serious  ac- 
cident, 36048. 

The  percentage  in  increase  of  traffic  for  ten 
years  ending  1904,  36055. 

The  gradual  growth  of  the  traffic,  36057a. 

Mr.  PATRICK  M‘ GARTH Y. 

The  Listowel  and  Ballybunion  Railway:  — 

The  only  Lartigue  railway  in  the  world, 
36066. 

The  constructing  company  in  liquidation, 
36070. 

The  capital  and  gross  receipts  for  1905, 
36075. 

Length  of  line,  36087. 

The  traffic  of  the  district  only  partially  de- 
veloped owing  to  the  railway  company's 
want  of  resources,  36095. 

The  receipts  steadily  increasing,  36102. 
Comparison  of  receipts  .and  expenses,  1895 
and  1905,  36102. 

Suggested  erection  of  a pier  at  Ballybunion 
to  develop  the  fishing  industry,  36108, 
36134. 

Proposed  motor  service  between  Ballybunion 
and  Tarbert,  36115,  36172. 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  district  and 
tourist  traffic  oapable  of  considerable  de- 
velopment, 36115. 

Unsatisfactory  train  connections  at  Listowel 
with  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Rail- 
way, 36121. 

Transhipment  charges  at  Listowel  might  be 
obviated  by  the  provision  of  a siding, 
36122. 

A financial  strengthening  of  the  company 
necessary  to  enable  justice  to  be  done  to  the 
district,  36128. 

The  question  of  through  rates,  36129. 
Proposed  construction  of  a broad  gauge 
branch  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  to  Ballybunion  instead  of  the 
existing  Lartigue  line,  36142. 

Lartigue  system — cost  of  working,  36146. 
Locomotive  haulage  power,  36148. 

The  high  rate  charged  for  sand  due  to  the 
scarcity  of  rolling  stock,  36150. 

£5,000  required  to  equip  the  line,  36159. 

The  proprietors  of  the  railway  mostly  non-re- 
sident, and  unwilling  to  invest  further 
capital,  36161. 

Estimated  cost  of  providing  a pier  at  Ballybunion 
36166,  36187. 

Probable  contribution  to  cost  by  the  County 
Councils,  36167. 

Tlie  local  councils  unwilling  to  give  guarantees 
for  further  transit  facilities,  36170. 

The  Board  of  Works’  coach  service  between  Lis- 
towel and  Tarbert,  36174. 

The  unremunerative  character  of  this  and  other 
services  established  by  the  Board  of  Works  in 
1897,  36177. 

No  influence  with  the  Treasury  in  the  district, 
36181. 

State  purchase  of  the  Irish  Railways  and  control 
by  a public  authority  recommended,  36185. 


Mr.  JAMES  O’BOYLE. 

Unsatisfactory  transit  arrangements  on  the  Mid- 
land Great  Western  Railway,  36198. 

Complaints : — 

Excessive  charges  for  cattle,  and  delays  in 
transit,  36200. 

The  difficulty  in  obtaining  settlement  of  a 
claim  by  the  Midland  Great  Western  Com- 
pany, 36207,  36251,  36366. 

Dam  age  to  goods  in  t ransit  over  the  Midland 
Great  Western  Railway,  36212. 

e 2 
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IRISH  RAILWAYS  COMMISSION. 


Mr.  JAMES  O’BOYLE — continued. 


Mr.  JAMES  COLLINS — continued. 


Complaints — continued. 

Repudiation  of  liability  by  the  railway  com- 
pany, 36212. 

Delays  to  show  cattle  in  transit  between  Kil- 
lala  and  Galway,  36216. 

Company’s  inattention  to  complaints,  36221, 
36291. 

Excessive  charges  for  cattle  from  Killala  to 
Ballinasloe,  36222. 

Failure  of  the  company  to  convey  a consign- 
ment of  cattle  for  Killala  beyond  Ballina, 
36222. 

The  company  alleged  to  have  charged  passen- 
ger train  rate  ifor  cattle  conveyed  by  goods 
train,  36229. 

Delay  to  oats  from  Killala  to  Ballina,  36233. 

The  insufficient  time  for  which  return  excur- 
sion tickets  to  Dublin  are  made  available, 
36240. 

Suggestion  that  the  4.15  p.m.  B loadstone  to 
Ballina  train  should  run  on  to  Killala, 
36248. 

Delay  to  a cow  in  transit  from  Killala  to 
Dublin  showy ard,  36252. 

Parcel  rates  from  Dublin  compare  unfavour- 
'•  ably  with  those  from  London,  36258. 

The  rates  for  plough  fittings  from  Bedford 
or  London  as  cheap  as  from  Wexford, 
36263. 

The  rate  for  plough  fittings  between  Wexford 
and  Killala  only  applies  in  the  forward 
direction,  36265. 

Excessive  head  rates  for  cattle  between  Bal- 
lina and  Dublin,  36268. 

Suggested  reduction  in  the  third-class  fares 
between  Killala  and  Ballina,  36272. 

Defective  accommodation  in  the  carriages  on 
the  Ballina  and  Killala  line,  36275. 

Suggested  improvement  of  the  M.G.W.  Com- 
pany’s third-class  carriages,  36266. 

Irhh  Railway  rates  and  fares  generally  too  high, 

State  purchase  of  the  railways  and  control  by  an 
Irish  authority  recommended,  36286. 

The  traffic  from  Killala  to  Wexford  unimportant, 
36299. 

Defective  train  service  between  Ballina  and  Kil- 
lala, 36305. 

Inconvenience  to  passengers  from  Dublin,  36312. 

Suggested  improvement  of  service,  36314. 

R^way  company  not  approached  on  subject, 

Complaints,  although  for  2^  years  only,  not  con- 
fined to  that  period,  36328. 

Complaints  made  by  other  people  in  the  district. 
36336. 

State  purchase  and  control  by  a popular  au- 
thority the  remedy  for  all  existing  complaints, 

' 36340,  36414. 

The  parcels  rate  excessive  compared  with  the 
parcels  post  rate,  36370. 

The  low  cross-Channel  parcels  rates  injure  home 
trade,  36371. 

The  scale  for  third-class  passengers  too  high  for 
the  poorer  districts  in  Ireland,  36378. 

Average  labourers’  wages  in  Mayo,  36379. 

Parliamentary  passenger  fares  not  fixed  to  suit 
the  Irish  people,  36390. 

The  passenger  traffic  restricted  owing  to  high 
third-class  fares,  36391. 

A revision  of  the  goods  rates  and  arrangements 
required,  36395,  36404. 

Ireland’s  export  trade  affected  by  favourable  im- 
port arrangements,  36397. 

The  futility  of  looking  to  the  railway  companies 
for  a general  reduction  in  rates,  36405. 

Public  ownership  of  the  Irish  railways  declared 
36412  ^le  011 remedy  *or  listing  grievances, 

Mr.  JAMES  COLLINS. 

Complaints  as  to  the  service  for  parcels  between 
Wexford  and  Drogheda,  36420. 

Complaint  as  to  train  service  for  small  consign- 
ments of  goods  to  stations  between  Drogheda 
and  Dublin,  36425. 

Irishthrough  railway  rates  regarded  as  excessive, 


Action  of  the  railway  company  in  lowering  rates 
to  kill  sea  competition,  and  afterwards  raising 
them,  36430,  36474. 

Power  of  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commission  to 
intervene,  36432. 

English  parcels  reach  Drogheda  more  speedily 
than  those  sent  from  Wexford,  36433. 

Delays  to  goods  for  intermediate  stations  to  Dub- 
■ lin,  36443,  36490. 

Complaints  as  to  excessive  rates  for  food  products 
to  England ; high  compared  with  rates  for 
similar  goods  from  other  countries  to  Great 
Britain,  36450. 

The  present  passenger  train  service  inconvenient 
for  Drogheda,  36453. 

The  system  of  administering  railways  by  private 
companies  condemned,  36455. 

The  existing  railways  administered  selfishly, 
36458. 

Duration  of  the  coasting  steamers’  competition 
(36463)  and  its  effect  on  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  Company’s  rates,  36466,  36484. 

Railway  and  steamer  rates  kept  on  a level  for 
heavy  goods,  36473. 

Question  of  alteration  of  rate-books,  36477. 

No  action  taken  by  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  have 
rate-books  examined,  36480. 

The  depreciation  in  Great  Northern  Company’s 
shares,  36499. 

The  question  of  defective  train  service  between 
Rush  and  Drogheda,  36499. 

Public  ownership  and  control  of  railways  advo- 
cated, 36502. 

Rev.  W.  SPOTSWOOD  GREEN,  c.b. 

Importance  of  the  Irish  fishing  industry,  36504. 
The  principal  markets  for  Irish  fish,  36506. 

Tlie  functions  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board, 
36507. 

The  Board’s  funds  available  for  development  of 
Irish  fisheries,  36510. 

The  importance  of  quick  transit  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  fisheries,  36513,  36574. 
Suggested  railway  extensions  to  aid  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fisheries,  36516. 

The  extension  of  the  Midland  Great  Western 
Railway  to  Broadhaven,  County  Mayo,  recom- 
mended, 36517. 

Action  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  in  de- 
veloping the  Arran  Islands  fishery,  36522. 
Telegraphic  communication  with  the  islands  es- 
tablished, 36523. 

Boats  built  for  the  islanders  on  the  Fisheries 
Loan  system,  36523. 

A steamer  service  subsidised  to  connect  with  the 
railway  at  Galway,  36524. 

Much  prosperity  has  resulted  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  islands  from  the  development  of  the 
fishery  industry,  36527. 

The  co-operation  of  the  Midland  Great  Western 
Railway  in  the  matter  of  rates,  36531. 
Development  of  the  fishing  industry  at  Cleggan, 
36534. 

The  injury  to  the  fish  by  the  long  cartage  from 
Cleggan  to  Clifden  Railway  station,  36534. 

The  fishings  and  seasons  at  the  Arran  Islands, 
36538. 

The  Board’s  attempt  to  develop  the  fishing  in- 
dustry at  Blacksod  Bay  and  its  abandonment- 
36540. 

A steamer  chartered  to  bring  the  fish  to  Achill 
Sound,  36543. 

Special  siding  constructed  by  the  Midland  Great 
Western  Railway  Company  at  Tonnagee,  36544. 
Expense  of  transit  too  costly  ; fishing  given  up 
after  five  years,  36544. 

The  establishment  of  fishing  at  Broadhaven  pre- 
vented owing  to  want  of  railway  communica- 
tion, 36546. 

The  linkinsj-up  of  the  railway  termini  in  Cork 
advocated  in  the  interests  of  the  fishing  in- 
dustry, 36546a,  36565. 

The  rates  for  fish  arranged  by  the  Midland  Great 
Western  Railway  to  English  markets  satisfac- 
tory on  the  whole,  36550. 

Complaint  as  to  excessive  charges  on  herrings  to 
Glasgow,  36552. 
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Rev.  W.  SPOTSWOOD  GREEN,  c.b .—continued. 

The  fish  rates  from  Connemara  to  Glasgow  and 
London  not  as  favourable  as  those  to  other 
cross- Channel  stations,  36555. 

Irish  herrings  command  a higher  price  than  the 
Scotch,  36560a. 

Donegal  herrings  find  a ready  market  at  a high 
price  on  the  Continent,  36561. 

Proposed  extension  of  the  Midland  Great 
Western  Railway  to  Belmullet,  touching  at 
Broadhaven,  36568. 

Fish  rates  on  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  higher  than  on  the  Midland  Great 
Western,  36572,  36721. 

The  necessity  for  low  rates  and  quick  transit  to 
develop  the  fishing  industry,  36574,  36705. 

Value  of  the  Irish  fish  catch  for  1905  and  the  ex- 
port to  Great  Britain,  36575. 

Decline  of  the  Irish  East  coast  fishing,  36576. 

Effect  of  steam  trawling  on  the  Irish  fishing  in- 
dustry, 36581. 

The  light  railways  in  County  Donegal  beneficial 
to  the  fishing,  but  situated  too  far  from  some  of 
the  fishing  grounds,  36583. 

Suggested  railway  extensions  on  the  east  and  west 
coasts  of  Ireland  to  encourage  the  fishing  in- 
dustry, 36590. 

Other  desirable  Irish  railway  schemes  not  con- 
nected with  fishing,  36592. 

Proposed  line  from  Kenmare  to  Berehaven, 
36594. 

The  necessity  for  railway  communication  close  by 
to  fishing  grounds,  36594. 

The  Irish  transit  system  requires  to  be  largely 
supplemented  in  the  interests  of  the  fisheries, 
36599. 

The  adequacy  of  the  sum  yearly  devoted  to  the 
development  of  the  fishing  industry  by  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board , 36602. 

The  extent  of  the  Board’s  operations  and  the 
variety  of  duties  they  undertake  to  foster  the 
industry,  36605. 

The  migration  of  the  fish  a great  hindrance  to  the 
development  of  fishing  stations,  36612. 

The  difficulty  of  getting  fishermen  to  leave  home 
to  follow  the  fish,  36614. 

The  Irish  fishing  industry  capable  of  considerable 
expansion,  36619. 

The  experiment  of  providing  steam  drifters  on 
the  Donegal  coast,  36619. 

English  midland  towns  the  principal  markets  for 
the  Irish  fish,  36623. 

English  fishing  stations  that  compete  with  Irish, 
36624. 

Irish  mackerel  shut  out  from  the  London  market 
owing  to  the  shorter  journey  and  low  rate  from 
Cornwall,  36630. 

The  probable  effect  of  a reduction  in  rates  in 
stimulating  the  fishing  industry,  36631. 

Savings  in  transit  charges  would  benefit  the  Irish 
fishermen,  36632. 

Suggested  increase  in  the  annual  subvention  for 
the  fisheries  in  Ireland,  36635. 

The  cost  of  protecting  the  fisheries  of  Ireland, 
36640. 

The  loans  advanced  to  the  fishermen  repaid  punc- 
tually and  fully,  36652. 

Bad  debts  less  than  £ per  cent.,  36652. 

The  construction  of  many  minor  lines  and 
branches  in  Ireland  Considered  necessary,  36658. 
Government  funds  for  extensions  in  Ireland  prac- 
tically confined  to  the  Ireland  Development 
grant,  36659. 

The  improbability  of  private  capital  being  forth- 
coming for  further  railway  extension,  36660. 
The  funds  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  avail- 
able for  any  desirable  purpose,  36668. 

No  specified  sum  earmarked  for  the  purpose  of 
sea  fisheries,  36668. 

Annual  grant  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ; 
expenditure  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
for  the  purposes  of  sea  fisheries,  36670,  36674. 
The  General  Endowment  Fund  the  source  of  the 
annual  grant  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, 36680. 

Failure  of  the  Department  to  induce  the  Shannon 
Board  of  Conservators  to  avail  themselves  of 
grants  to  start  salmon  hatcheries,  36685. 


Rev.  W.  SPOTSWOOD  GREEN,  c.b.— continued. 

Location  of  the  salmon  hatcheries  provided  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  36686. 

A local  contribution  to  the  cost  of  each  hatchery 
necessary,  36689.  , 

The  question  of  a reconstruction  of  the  .Boards  oi 
Conservators  of  Fisheries,  36690. 

Some  representation  of  the  County  and  District 
Councils  on  the  Boards  of  Conservators  desir- 
able, 36694.  . . _ . , , 

The  value  of  the  salmon  fisheries  m Ireland  equal 
to  that  of  the  sea  fisheries,  36698. 

The  tonnage  of  inland  fish  carried  over  the  Irish 
railways  in  1905,  36700.  ...  . 

The  public  right  of  salmon  fishing  m Irish  tidal 
waters,  36701.  . 

The  Scotch  salmon  fisheries  proprietary,  36702. 
Suggested  .allocation  of  £5,000  a year  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture’s  funds  to  developing 
the  salmon  fisheries,  36703. 

Increased  traffic  to  the  railways  would  result, 
36704. 

Cheap  railway  rates  and  rapid  transit  a neces- 
sity for  the  encouragement  of  these  fisheries, 
36705.  , . ... 

Emigration  checked  by  the  increase  of  the  fishing 
industry  on  the  Donegal  coast,  36710. 

The  desirability  of  opening  up  poor  districts  by 
railway  extension  in  the  interests  of  the  country 
at  large  apart  from  any  question  of  immediate 
profit,  36711. 

The  claim  of  seaboard  districts  to  recognition  m 
any  scheme  of  railway  extension  by  the  Govern- 
ment, 36715.  , 

Fishing  stations  properly  established  m Ireland 
become  self-supporting,  36716. 

The  Irish  ports  grouped  for  fish  rates  m a similar 
manner  to  the  Scotch,  36724. 

Mr.  MICHAEL  AHERNE,  j.p. 

The  Donoughmore  Extension  Railway  : — i 

Length  and  capital,  36728. 

Amount  of  the  Treasury  and  baronial  guar- 
antees, 36732. 

Date  of  opening,  36734. 

Rolling  stock  equipment,  36736. 

Particulars  of  agreement  with  the  working 
Company  (the  Cork  and  Muskerry),  36742, 
Comparison  of  receipts  and  expenditure  for 
years  1894  and  1906,  36747. 

Deficit  in  the  working  expenses  for  the  year 
1906,  36754. 

The  baronial  guarantee  and  the  payments-' 
since  the  opening  of  the  railway,  36756, 
36758. 

Suggestions  as  to  improvements  in  the  line, 
and  estimated  cost,  36761,  36762. 

Prospects  of  an  increased  traffic  if  the  im- 
provements were  carried  out,  36766. 

The  responsibility  for  the  working  of  the 
railway  shared  by  the  Committee  of 
Management  and  the  Cork  and  Muskerry 
Company,  36794. 

The  deficit  in  the  working  expenses,  36800. 
The  sleepers  improperly  laid  in  the  first  in- 
stance, 36801. 

Maximum  Treasury'  payments  under  guaran- 
tee paid  since  the  opening,  36805. 

Total  baronial  contribution  in  respect  of 
guarantee  and  working  expenses  for  four- 
teen years,  36809. 

The  levy  said  to  press  heavy  on  the  baronies, 
36813'. 

The  deficit  in  working  largely  due  to  imper 
feet  construction  of  line,  36820,  36835. 

No  application  for  assistance  'made  to  Trea- 
sury or  Board  of  Works,  36822. 

The  method  of  computing  the  actual  cost  of 
working  and  maintaining  the  line,  36826. 
Receipts  and  expenditure  show  a progressive 
tendency,  36841. 

The  industries  of  the  district  served  by  the 
railway,  36846. 

The  creation  of  an  Irish  authority  to  direct 
the  general  policy  of  the  railways  advo- 
cated, 36848. 

An  Irish  authority  more  likely  to  provide 
money  for  extensions,  etc.,  than  the  Trea- 
sury, 36850. 
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Mr.  MICHAEL  AHERNE,  j. p.— continued.  Mr.  PATRICK  CORLESS— continued. 


The  Donoughmore  Extension  Railway— con. 

The  working  agreement  with  the  Cork  and 
Musketry  Company — The  division  of  re- 
ceipts and  the  apportionment  of  expendi- 
ture, 36853. 

The  extension  fairly  treated  by  the  working 
company,  36859. 

Unissued  ordinary  share  capital,  36863. 

Mr.  T.  O’CONNOR. 

Donoughmore  Extension  Eight  Railway:  — 

Imperfect  construction  of  the  line  by  the 
contractor,  36772. 

Constructed  under  the  Tramways  Act  of  1883, 
36777. 

Worked  by  the  Cork  and  Muskerry  Company, 

Working  company  not  concerned  in  the  construc- 
tion, 36780. 

The  supervision  of  construction  on  behalf  of  the 
ratepayers  rested  with  the  County  Surveyor- 
In  addition  the  promoters  had  an  engineer  on 
the  spot,  36783. 

The  Cork  and  Muskerry  line  one  of  the  few  suc- 
cessful Irish  light  railways,  36787. 


Mr,  PATRICK  CORLESS. 

Suggested  increase  in  the  number  of  through  rates 
for  fruit  traffic  to  England,  36873. 

Through  rates  with  the  North-Eastern  Railway 
Company  long  asked  for,  now  about  to  be  given, 
36878. 

Suggested  extension  of  the  special  rate  for  fruit 
to  Manchester  to  other  English  stations;  ap- 
plication made  to  Great  Southern  and  Western 
' ai^^London  and  North-Western  Companies, 

Complaint  as  to  unpunctuality  of  the  trains  on 
the  Waterford  to  Limerick  section  of  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway,  36891. 

Unsatisfactory  third-class  carriages,  36895. 

-Fruit  sent  at  passenger  train  rates  not  delivered 
at  Leeds  any  sooner  than  if  forwarded  as  ordi- 
nary goods,  36902. 

Hefusal  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  take 
action  on  complaint  against  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Company,  36904. 

Complaint  of  bad  treatment  by  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Company  re  conveyance  of  bil- 
berries to  Manchester, '36906. 

Complaint  as  to  G.  S.  and  W.  Railway  not  pro- 
viding proper  facilities  to  encourage  Irish  wild 
fruit  traffic  to  England,  36906. 

Traffic  refused,  but  subsequently  taken  by 
Gt.  S.  and  W.  Company,  36906. 

Complaint  of  delay  to  a consignment  of  mush- 
rooms at  Waterford,  and  refusal  of  the 
Gt.  S.  and  W.  'Company  to  pay  compensation, 
36906,  36953.  * 

Legal  proceedings  taken  against  company,  36906. 

Delay  on  the  part  of  the  Gt.  S',  and  W.  Company 
in  arranging  suitable  through  parcels  special 
rates  from  Carrick-on-Suir,  36911. 

Unsatisfactory  suggestions  as  to  rates  made  by 
oompany,  36918. 

Correspondence  with  the  company,  36919. 

Extent  and  duration  of  the  wild  fruit  traffic, 
36923. 

R<x>m  for  great  development  if  proper  railway 
facilities  given,  36934. 

Reduced  rates  would  increase  tire  traffic  and  bene- 
fit the  railways,  36935. 

Considerable  employment  afforded  by  the  in- 
dustry, 36945. 

Reason  for  the  refusal  of  tire  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  bring  the  grievance  .against  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  Conr- 
36950  37056^  16  Railway  ancl  Canal  Commission, 

The  failure  of  the  Department  to  assist  the  de- 
velopment of  the  wild  fruit  industry  in  Carrick- 
on-Suir,  36954. 

Suggestion  that  the  railway  managers  should  be 
allowed  more  latitude  in  traffic  matters  by  tire 
directors,  36959. 


The  “owner’s  risk”  rates  an  indemnity  to  the 
railway  company  in  case  of  claims,  36967. 

The  Great  Southern  and  Western  Company  expe- 
dite tire  fixing  of  through  rates  via  Rosslare 
rather  than  through  Dublin,  36972. 

Tire  railway  company  alleged  to  have  impeded 
the  development  of  the  wild  fruit  industry, 
36979. 

Unsatisfactory  transit  arrangements  instanced, 
36980. 

The  efforts  made  by  tire  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  redress  traders’  grievances,  36986. 

Reference  made  to  the  wild  fruit  industry  in  the 
report  of  the  Department,  36987. 

The  type  of  non-returnable  fruit-baskets  recom- 
mended for  use  by  the  Department,  36988. 

The  specimen  packages,  etc.,  produced  before  the 
Commission  by  tire  Department,  36993. 

Small  consignments  at  high  rates  by  passenger 
train  receive  more  handling  and  injury  in. 
transit  than  large  lots  at  lower  rates  by  goods 
trains,  36995. 

Fruit  rates  by  passenger  and  goods  trams  respec- 
tively, 36996. 

Refusal  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Com- 
pany to  carry  specially  constructed  crates  for 
fruit  offered  free  to  the  trade  by  the  London 
and  North  Western  Railway  Company  (36997) 
— A case  for  the  intervention  of  the  Depart- 
ment, 37000. 

Suggested  improvement  in  the  method  of  settling 
disputes  between  traders  and  the  railway  com- 
panies, 37001. 

The  retention  of  the  principle  of  private  owner- 
ship of  railways  recommended,  37003. 

The  smaller  lines  to  be  amalgamated  and  subsi- 
dised by  the  State,  37004. 

A greater  number  of  competitive  companies  in 
Ireland  required,  37011. 

The  necessity  for  more  expedition  on  the  part  of 
the  railway  company  in  arranging  matters 
with  the  public,  37023. 

The  privilege  of  traders  to  propose  through  rates 
to  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commission,  37038. 

Alleged  loss  of  trade  arising  from  the  company’s 
delays  in  arranging  rates,  37042. 

The  expense  of  proceeding  before  the  Railway  and 
Canal  Commissioners  debars  individual  traders 
from  seeking  their  help,  37050. 

The  several  public  departments  concerned  in  rail- 
way matters  useless  to  the  ordinary  trader. 
37053. 


iuciuaai  oi  me  uc|jaumtm,  oi  Agriculture  to  take 
action  on  a complaint  against  the  Great  South- 
ern and  Western  Railway  Company  of  refusing 
through  rates,  37056. 

Serious  loss  of  trade  the  result,  37057. 

The  powers  of  the  Department  to  assist  indivi- 
duals as  well  as  corporations,  37060. 

The  probability  of  greatly  increasing  the  export 
trade  m wild  fruit  to  England  with  proper 
transit  facilities,  37063.  r 

The  need  of  a cheaper  remedy  than  the  present 
expensive  l-esort  to  the  Railway  and  Canal 
Commission,  37070. 

The  difficulties  which  the  private  ownership  sys- 
tem ot  railway  control  presents  when  struggling 
industries  are  concerned,  37073. 

The  importance  of  retaining  competition  between 
the  railways,  37078. 

The  extreme  difference  in  commercial  development 
between  England  and  Ireland,  37079. 

f?t  “O”*"*1  development  in 

The  railway  rates  and  fares  in  some  instances  a 
Hindrance  to  development,  37082 

A 'i1  r,!tes  retired  in  the  interests  of 

industrial  development;  also  a reform  in  the 
railway  system  that  would  stimulate  industrial 
development,  37085-8. 


Mr.  JAMES  BYRNE,  j.p. 

Cr,PlalntpaS  a1,16  insufficient  passenger  train 
seivice  ^ to  Castletownroche  and  Ballvhoole\ 
fiom  stations  north  of  Mallow,  37091.  y J 
Caused  to  some  extent  by  the  opening  of  the 
Rosslare  route,  37091.  P e 6 


Suggested  improvements 
37097,  37153. 


the  train  service. 
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Mr.  JAMES  BYRNE,  j.p. — continued. 

. Suggested  reduction  in  second  class  passenger 
fares,  37103. 

The  raising  of  the  passenger  platforms  recom- 
mended, 37106,  37128. 

The  assistance  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
invoked  without  result,  37108. 

Complaint  as  to  the  charges  for  goods  from  Cork 
to  Castletownroche  and  Fermoy,  37112. 

The  necessity  for  an  earlier  train  into  Cork  to 
connect  with  the  Cork,  Bandon  and  South 
Coast  Railway,  37115,  37153. 

Suggested  erection  of  shelters  at  county  stations, 
37116. 

Complaint  as  to  excessive  rates  for  cattle  by  pas- 
senger train,  37119. 

An  improved  train  service  to  Castletownroche  a 
necessity  to  the  travelling  public,  37121. 

The  estimated  cost  to  the  railway  company,  37126. 
The  rates  for  goods  traffic,  Cork  and  Fermoy  and 
Cork  and  Castletownroche,  37135. 

Increased  receipts  anticipated  if  second  class  pas- 
senger fares  are  reduced,  37150. 

Mr.  GEORGE  DE  BELLE  BALL. 

The  routes  of  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Mid- 
land Great  Western  Railways  a disadvantage 
to  Drogheda  port,  37162. 

Complaint  as  to  train  service  between  Drogheda, 
and  Trim,  37164. 

Ineffective  representations  made  to  railway  com- 
pany, 37166. 

The  absence  of  rail  connection  with  the  Quays  an 
injury  to  the  shipping  trade  of  Drogheda,. 
37172. 

The  coal  trade  of  the  port  has  fallen  off  36  per 
cent,  since  1883,  37178 

The  cost  of  cartage  and  the  extra  expense  of 
unloading  vessels,  37181. 

Tables  of  actual  coal  rates  to  Great  Northern 
stations  compared  with  the  legal  maximum 
rates  handed  ir.  (37188),  but  withdrawn  on 
account  of  error  in  compilation,  37199a. 

The  cartage  charges  militates  against  the  develop- 
ment of  the  coal  trade,  37200. 

The  cattle  traffic  of  the  port  now  a diminishing 
quantity,  37203. 

Preferential  treatment  of  Dublin  in  the  matter 
of  head  rates  for  cattle  to  Liverpool,  37203. 

The  loss  to  the  Drogheda  traders  owing  to  the 
discontinuance  of  a direct  service  to  Glasgow, 
37221. 

The  action  of  the  Great  Northern  Company  in 
preventing  a development  of  the  Glasgow  cattle 
traffic  via  Drogheda,  37221. 

The  acquisition  of  the  Drogheda  Steampacket 
Company  by  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Railway  Company,  37224,  37450,  37452. 

The  action  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Com- 
pany in  driving  off  competition  by  occasional 
steamer  from  Glasgow  to  Drogheda,  37225. 
Offer  of  a preferential  rate  to  a Drogheda  trader 
by  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company  to 
secure  traffic,  37229,  37342. 

Letter  from  the  Company  making  the  offer  handed 
in,  37232. 

Diversion  of  traffic  from  the  occasional  steamer, 
37239. 

The  right  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  to 
revert  to  former  rates  reduced  for  the  purpose 
of  beating  off  sea  competition,  37242,  37316. 
The  disastrous  effect  of  the  diversion  of  coal  from 
the  port  on  local  industries,  37243. 

The  cattle  traffic  to  Scotland  diverted  to  Belfast 
and  Dublin  from  the  Drogheda  route  by  prefer- 
ential rates,  37246. 

Serious  falling  off  in  the  port  dues  of  Drogheda 
since  the  acquisition  of  the  local  steamship 
company  by  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Rail- 
way Company,  37262,  37293. 

Comparative  table  showing  the  decline  in  revenue, 
1901-1906,  37275. 

Anticipated  serious  falling  off  for  1907,  37275. 
Unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  Harbour  Commis- 
sioners to  fix  increased  dues,  37276. 
Explanation  of  the  increase  in'  the  revenue  of  the 
port  in  1906  apart  from  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  Railway  Company’s  payments,  37279. 


Mr.  GEORGE  DE  BELLE  BALL—  continued. 


Reduction  of  the  Liverpool  steamer  services  by  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Company, 

The7  action  of  the  Company  reducing  the  sailings 
a contravention  of  the  promises  made  when 
seeking  powers  to  purchase,  37294. 

Alleged  pooling  arrangement  between . the  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire  and  the  London  and  North 
Western  Railway  Companies  as  to  trathc 
through  Drogheda  port,  37294,  37517. 

The  Drogheda  Steampacket  Company  financially 
sound  when  purchased  by  the  Lancashire  ana 
Yorkshire  Railway  Company,  37296. 

The  cheap  tickets  from  Drogheda  and  inter- 
mediate stations  to  Dublin  an  injury  to 
Drogheda  traders,  37304,  37476.  - 

Suggested  cheap  afternoon  return  tickets  to 
Drogheda  from  stations  within  a radius  of  la 
miles,  37314. 

The  action  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Com- 
pany in  reducing  rates  to  kill  the  coasting 
steamer’s  competition  and  then  reinstating  the 
old  rates,  37320,  37387  ; Suggestion  that  such 
rates  should  not  be  raised  for  ten  years,  37321. 

Comparison  of  rates  for  whiskey  during  and  after 
the  coasting  steamer  competition,  37325. 

Complaint  as  to  omission  from  the  railway 
vouchers  of  the  rates  charged,  37328. 

Canvassing  of  Drogheda  traders  by  the  Great 
Northern  Company  against  the  steamer  compe- 
tition, 37348a. 

Refusal  of  the  Midland  (Northern  Counties  Com- 
mittee) to  facilitate  interchange  of  traffic  with 
the  coasting  steamers  at  Londonderry,  37350. 

The  right  of  the  various  ports  to  equal  treatment 
by  the  railway  companies,  37357. 

The  mineral'  wealth  of  the  counties  Louth,  Cavan 
and  Leitrim  capable  of  considerable  develop- 
ment, 37359. 

Comparison  of  the  proportion  of  mineral  traffic 
to  the  gross  traffic  by  rail  in  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  37361. 

Suggested  construction  of  a railway  from 
Drogheda  to  Mullaghmore  via  Bailieborough, 
Balivjamesduff,  Ballinamore  and  County  Lei- 
trim by  State  aid,  37365,  37411,  37498. 

The  mineral  deposits  in  Co.  Leitrim,  37369. 

Capital  for  the  railway  to  be  raised  not  by  the 
existing  baronial  guarantee  system,  but  by  the 
County  Councils  by  loan,  37372. 

Disadvantages  to  the  districts  to  be  served  by  the 
proposed  railway  owing  to  absence  of  railway 
facilities,  37372.  r 

The  development  of  the  egg  industry  in  the  Swan- 
linbar  district  seriously  retarded  by  the  exces- 
sive rate  to  Glasgow,  37372. 


The  serious  loss  to  the  farmers  of  Swanlinbar  dis- 
trict on  account  of  the  absence  of  railway  facili- 
ties, 37376. 

The  agricultural  industries  of  Dowra  and  Drum- 
kerrin  districts  also  suffering  greatly  from  the 
same  cause,  37378. 

The  necessity  for  an  effective  check  on  railway 
companies  to  prevent  the  arbitrary  raising  of 
rates  ; the  case  of  the  Great  Northern  Company 
at  Drogheda  instanced,  37385. 

The  practice  of  railway  companies  in  raising  rates 
when  competition  has  been  beaten  off  regarded 
as  unjustifiable,  37387. 

The  serious  injury  sustained  by  Drogheda  by  the 
policy  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Com- 
pany, 37395. 

Preferential  rates  given  by  other  routes  and 
through  rates  via  Drogheda  refused,  etc.,  37402. 

The  injury  to  a district  not  to  be  measured  solely 
by  the  loss  to  a single  industry,  37404. 

Equal  treatment  of  all  ports  and  districts  called 
for  in  the  public  interest,  37405. 

The  substitution  of  control  by  a public  body  for 
the  present  system  of  railway  administration 
advocated,  37408. 


Suggested  constitution  of  a controlling  body  for 
the  railway,  37412. 

The  nationalisation  of  the  Irish  railways  and 
their  control  by  an  elected  Irish  body  command- 
ing public  confidence  approved,  37420,  37526. 
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Mr.  GEORGE  DE  BELLE  BALL — continued. 


The  controlling  body  should  be  thoroughly  repre- 
sentative of  agricultural  and  commercial  in- 
terests, 37423. 

The  Blacksod  Railway  scheme,  37426. 

The  prospects  of  traffic  on  the  route  of  the  pro- 
posed railway  from  Drogheda  to  Mullaghmore, 
37432. 

The  development  of  the  Greenore  route  by  the 
London  and  North  Western  Company,  37437. 

The  Drogheda  Harbour  authorities  prepared  to 
improve  the  accommodation  as  traffic  develops, 
37447. 

Connection  with  the  Railway  required,  37447. 

The  introduction  of  Ehglish  railway  companies 
into  Ireland  objected  to,  37456. 

Explanation  of  the  decrease  in  traffic  through 
Drogheda,  37463. 

Pigs  previously  exported  now  turned  into  bacon 
.at  Navan,  37469. 

The  policy  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Com- 
pany against  the  interests  of  the  port  of 
Drogheda,  37480. 

Dublin  and  Belfast  favoured  at  the  expense  of 
Drogheda,  37484. 

The  right  of  traders  to  challenge  any  increase  in 
rate  before  the  Court  of  the  Railway  and  Canal 
Commission,  37491. 

The  difficulty  of  proof  and  the  expense  of  pro- 
cedure before  the  Commission  Court  deter 
traders  from  taking  action,  37491. 

The  futility  of  incurring  expenses  in  pushing 
claims  against  railway  companies,  37495. 

The  prospect  of  securing  the  consent  of  the 
baronies,  37504. 

The  counties  concerned  likely  to  object  to  any 
further  railway  tax,  37507.' 

The  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Company 
alleged  to  have  failed  to  carry  out  their  under- 
takings as  to  developing  traffic  through 
Drogheda.  37508. 

The  steamer  services  from  the  port  diminished 
after  the  first  year  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Railway  Company’s  working,  37515. 

Suggestion  that  the  railway  rates  reduced  to  kill 
competition  should  be  continued,  37521. 

The  period  for  which  the  coasting  steamer  service 
was  continued,  37523. 

The  nationalisation  of  the  railways  under  a 
public  authority  the  best  method  of  ensuring 
an  immediate  reduction  in  fares  and  rates, 
37527. 


Mr.  MICHAEL  M‘N$LIS,  J.P. 

Constitution  of  the  Ardara  Railway  Committee, 
37529. 

Number  of  ratings  in  the  Glenties  Union,  37532. 

A line  of  railway  between  Glenties  and  Ardara 
suggested  to  develop  local  industries,  37532. 

Average  yearly  value  of  the  fishing  industry  and 
the  heavy  cost  of  carting  the  fish  to  the  rail- 
way, 37534. 

Points  at  which  the  fish  are  landed,  37536. 

Earnings  of  the  fishermen,  37539. 

The  negotiation  with  the  Irish  Government  as  to 
the  proposed  railway  from  Glenties  to  Ardara, 
37541. 

State  railways  already  constructed  in  Donegal, 
37541. 

Estimated  cost  of  the  railway  from  Glenties  to 
Ardara,  37544. 

Other  industries  besides  the  fishing  capable  of 
development  in  the  district,  37545. 

Proposal  that  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Great 
Northern  (I.)  Railway  and  the  Midland  Rail- 
way of  England  should  construct  the  extension 
to  Ardara,  37548. 

Correspondence  on  the  subject  between  the  Ardara 
Committee  and  the  Joint  Committee,  37549. 

Proposal  declined  by  the  Joint  Committee,  37549. 

Ardara  a more  natural  terminus  for  the  railway 
from  Stranorlar  than  Glenties,  37553. 

The  ratepayers  of  Ardara  district  paying  for  the 
Killybegs  line  while  obliged  to  use  the  Glenties 
line.  37554. 

The  fish  traffic  seriously  affected  by  the  absence  of 
railway  communication  to  Ardara,  37557. 

Suggestion  that  the  Joint  Committee  working  the 
Donegal  railways  should  contribute  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  Ardara  Extension,  37562 

Government  would  probably  grant  the  balance  of 
the  cost,  37563. 


Mr.  MICHAEL  M'NELIS,  j.p.— continued. 

The  distance  which  the  fish  from  Ardara  district 
have  to  be  carted,  37565. 

Amount  of  the  local  contribution  required  to 
induce  the  Government  to  support  the  Ardara 
Extension,  37573. 

Benefit  which  the  Joint  Committtee’s  system 
would  derive  from  the  extension,  37576. 

The  proximity  of  the  landing  places  to  the  pro 
posed  terminus  at  Ardara,  37579. 


Mr.  J.  H.  H.  SWINEY,  M.Inst.C.E. 

Estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  proposed  Ardara  Ex- 
tension, 37588. 

No  physical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  construction, 
37593. 

Probability  that  the  land  for  the  extension  would 
be  acquired  free,  37596  ; The  Chief  Secretary  so 
informed  by  a.'  deputation,  37600. 

___  Consequent  reduction  in  cost  of  line,  37601. 

Mr.  S.  M.  MACRORY,  J.P. 

Complaint  as  to  excessive  rate  for  coal  from  Lon- 
donderry to  Limavady,  37607. 

The  advantage  of  having  more  through  rates  to 
English  stations,  37610. 

Irish  excursion  traffic  greatly  developed,  especially 
on  the  Northern  Counties  line,  37615. 

The  abolition  of  second-class  and  a reasonable 
reduction  in  first  and  third-class  f-ires  sug- 
gested, 37616,  37772. 

Ultimate  result  would  be  remunerative  to  the 
Companies,  37618,  37791. 

Complaint  as  to  the  delays  from  bad  passenger 
train  connections  in  cross-country  train 
journeys,  37622. 

The  Londonderry  and  Strabane  Canal,  37624. 

The  bulk  of  the  coal  and  grain  traffic  carried  by 
Canal  owing  to  the  rates  being  lower  than  by 
Railway,  37625. 

Withdrawal  of  the  coasting  steamer  service, 
37628. 

Railway  rates  reduced  during  continuance  of  the 
service,  37629. 

Excessive  local  rates  and  the  difficulty  in  getting 
through  rates  over  the  Irish  Railways  an  injury 
to  trade  and  a loss  to  the  Companies,  37630. 

Grain  rates  less-  from  Limavady  to  Dublin  via 
Londonderry  and  Heysham  than  by  direct  Rail- 
way, 37631. 

The  Midland  Company’s  trade  in  Ireland  injured 
by  the  absence  of  through  rates,  37648. 

State  ownership  of  the  Irish  Railways  advocated 
and  endorsed  by  the  Londonderry  County  Coun- 
cil, 37652. 

Witness’s  experience  as  a Railway  Director  and 
Chairman,  37653. 

The  provision  of  a less  expensive  and  more 
accessible  tribunal  in  Ireland,  in  lieu  of  the 
Railway  and  Canal  Commissioners,  recom- 
mended, 37657. 

Suggested  constitution  of  the  substituted  au- 
thority, 37658. 

Extent  of  the  traffic  sent  to  Dublin  via  London- 
derry and  Heysham,  37665. 

The  anomalous  effect  of  sea  competition  on  the 
rates,  Londonderry  to  Limavady  and  to  Cole- 
raine, 37670. 

Proposed  extension  of  the  low  rates  caused  by 
water  competition  to  adjoining  towns,  37675. 

The  probability  of  unification  and  public  adminis- 
tration of  the  Railways  ensuring  a more 
equitable  arrangement  of  rates,  37676. 

Irish  interior  rates  too  high  compared  with 
through  rates  into  Ireland,  37679. 

Continental  State-aided  competition  with  Irish 
food  products  in  the  English  markets,  37682. 

Reduction  of  50  per  cent,  in  potato  rates  in  East 
Prussia  instanced,  37682. 

The  private  ownership  system  primarily  one  of 
profit  seeknig,  37685. 

Interests  of  the  shareholders  must  be  studied, 

The  physical  extent  of  the  Irish  Railways  not  too 
great  for  unified  administration,  37687. 

Preferential  treatment  of  ports  by  Irish  Com- 
panies, 37689. 

Countries  having  State-owned  Railways,  as  a 
whole,  contented  with  their  working,  37692. 
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Mr.  S.  M.  MACRORY,  i t.— continued. 

The  Italian  Railways  recently  acquired  by  the 
State  an  exception,  37692. 

Considerable  dissatisfaction  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  America  as  to  the  working  of  the 
private  ownership  system,  37694. 

The  Irish  Railways,  if  purchased  by  the  Govern- 
ment, should  be  under  the  control  of  an  Im- 
perial authority,  37698. 

Imperial  aid  considered  indispensable  to  any 
scheme  of  State  purchase  of  the  Irish  Railways, 
37702. 

The  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  control  of  the 
Irish  Railways,  if  State  purchased,  by  a 
Government  Department  or  by  an  elected  Irish 
authority,  37709. 

Suggestion  as  to  reduced  grain  rates  throughout 
Ireland  on  a mileage  basis,  37718. 

The  anomalies  in  rates  induced  by  sea  competition 
an  outcome  of  the  existing  Railway  system, 
37723. 

Effect  on  the  Railway  revenue  of  an  adjustment  of 
rates  on  the  basis  of  steamer  competition 
charges,  37732. 

The  cutting  of  rates  to  meet  sea  competition  under 
a State  system  of  control  considered  improbable, 
37739. 

The  utilising  of  surplus  earnings  under  a State- 
owned  system,  37743. 

Probable  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of 
the  country,  37750. 

State  ownership  to  be  a benefit  for  the  entire 
country,  37753. 

The  suggested  reduction  of  third-class  fares  a 
means  of  increasing  traffic,  37756,  37791. 
Proposed  reduction  of  third-class  fares  to  § d.  per 
mile,  37762. 

Successful  results  of  previous  reductions  in  fares 
on  the  Northern  Counties  Railway,  37770. 

State  ownership  under  an  Imperial  rather  than 
an  Irish  authority  advocated,  37776. 

The  good  work  done  by  many  of  the  existing 
Government  Boards  in  Ireland,  37777. 

The  Irish  Public  Departments,  to  some  extent,  not 
economically  or  satisfactorily  worked,  37778. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  satisfying  public  opinion,  37780. 

The  South  in  greater  need  of  education  and  add 
to  stimulate  industries  than  the  North,  37781. 
The  subsidies  given  by  England  to  the  Irish  linen 
trade  in  past  years,  37783. 

The  manner  of  utilising  surplus  earnings  under 
public  control  of  Irish  Railways,  37783. 

The  question  of  the  capital  to  purchase  the  Irish 
Railways  being  forthcoming  on  the  security  of 
the  Irish'  rates,  37785. 

County  contributions  to  guaranteed  lines  in  Ire- 
land paid  with  regularity,  37786. 

The  Grand  Jury  system  preferred  to  the  County 
Councils  in  Londonderry,  37789. 

The  guarantee  of  the  General  Council  of  the 
County  Councils  not  regarded  as  satisfactory, 
37790.' 

Substantial  reductions  in  second-class  fares  made 
on  the  Northern  Counties  Railway,  37791. 

The  advantages  of  public  control  of  the  Railways 
as  regards  fair  rates  for  all  districts,  37795. 

The  real  source  from  which  the  surplus  arising 
from  State  working  of  the  Railways  would  arise, 
37798. 

The  whole  country  would  contribute  to  the  savings 
under  unified  working,  37803. 

Reductions  in  rates  being  general,  would  benefit 
all  districts  equally,  37807. 

The  poorer  districts  presenting  a large  field  for 
development  likely  to  contribute  largely  to 
future  Railway  revenue,  37812. 

Mr.  J.  P.  DOWDALL. 

The  through  rates  from  England  to  interior  Irish 
stations  of  little  .advantage  to  the  country, 
37817. 

Rebates  given  by  the  English  carrying  Companies, 
37820. 

These  rebates  taken  from  the  combined  local  rates 
bring  the  charges  below  .the  through  rates, 
37825. 

The  through  rates  in  Ireland  against  the  ma.nu- 
turing  interests,  37841. 


Mr.  J.  P.  DOWDALL — continued. 

The  Irish  Railway  Companies  alleged  to  get  more- 
than  their  locals  in  division  of  the  cross-Channel, 
through  rates,  37842. 

Allegation  that  a rebate  of  10s.  a ton  is  allowed 
by  the  Midland  Railway  Company  of  England, 
on  the  rate  for  boots  from  Leicester  to  Dublin,. 
37847,  37895. 

The  Irish  rates  and  fares  not  too  high,  consistently 
with  profitable  working  on  commercial  lines,. 
37855. 

Complaint  as  to  bad  train  connections  between- 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  and 
the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  systems, 
37856,  37879. 

Instances  of  faulty  train  connections  from  Mul- 
lingar, 37857. 

The  private  proprietary  system  of  Railways 
renders  any  general  reduction  of  rates  impos- 
• sible,  37866. 

The  nationalisation  of  the  Railways  under  an 
Irish  authority  suggested  as  the  best  means  of 
aiding  the  development  of  Irish  industries, 
37869. 

Proper  consideration  to  be  observed  of  the  Com- 
panies’ interests  in  any  State  purchase  scheme, 
37877. 

The  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  manage- 
ment credited  with  the  desire  to  meet-  the  public 
needs  so  far  as  they  can,  37884 
The  certainty  of  the  administration  of  the  Irish 
Railways  being  carried  on  in  an  impartial  pub- 
lic spirit  by,  an  Irish  representative  body, 
37889. 

Cost  of  transit  a matter  of  more  serious  import- 
ance to  low  than  to  high-priced  goods,  37903. 

A reduction  of  rates  would  be  advantageous  to 
Irish  industries  as  a whole,  37907. 

Certain  articles  must  be  obtained  from  England 
irrespective  of  transit  cost,  37913. 

Suggested  increase  of  import  rates  on  goods  pro- 
ducible in  Ireland  and  the  reduction  of  export 
rates,  37914. 

The  savings  from  the  substitution  of  popular 
credit  and  united  working  would  provide  a fund 
for  reductions  in  rates  and  fares,  37922. 

The  anticipated  savings  from  unified  working 
would  benefit  Ireland  as  a whole,  37924. 

The  export  trade  from  Ireland  to  English  markets 
hindered  by  the  greater  facilities  enjoyed  by 
foreign  competitors,  37926. 

Through  rates  from  England  framed  on  a very 
low  scale  as  compared  with  Irish  interior  rates,. 
37928. 

A general  reduction  in  rates  an  important  factor 
in  inducing  a revival  and  development  of  Irish 
industries  as  a whole,  37937. 

The  possibility  of  reducing  the  export  rates  to 
England  so  as  to  prevent  any  advantage  to  Con- 
tinental importers  to  Great  Britain,  37939. 

An  Irish  authority  considered  the  proper  body  to 
ensure  a redress  of  existing  transit  grievances, 
37942. 

The  extent  of  the  Irish  Railways  presents  no. 
difficulty  to  unified  control,  37944-5. 


Sir  GEORGE  ST.  JOHN  COLTHURST,  Bart.,  D.L.. 

The  Cork  and  Muskerrv  Light  Railway:  — 

Its  length  and  date  of  construction,  37949'. 

Capital  sanctioned  and  percentage  guaran- 
teed, 37953. 

Comparison  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure — 
years  1889-1906,  37955. 

Industries  benefited  by  the  Railway,  37963. 

The  rates  and  fares  low,  and  satisfactory  to- 
the  public,  37966. 

All  the  available  capital  already  spent,  37976. 

An  expenditure  of  £7,000  on  improvements 
required  to  provide  further  necessary  facili- 
ties for  the  benefit  of  the  district,  37979. 

The  present  representation  of  the  case  the  first- 
public  application  made  for  assistance, . 
37984. 

Continued  growth  of  the  receipts  anticipated!. 

■ 37986. 

The  ratio  of  increase,  in  the  receipts  exceeds 
that  of  expenditure,  37987. 

/ 
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Sir  GEORGE  ST.  JOHN  COLTHURST,  Bart.,  d.l. 
— continued. 

('ark  and  Muskerry  Light  Railway — continued. 

A small  expansion  of  the  net  receipts  only 
necessary  to  free  the  district  from  the  levy, 
37990. 

The  passenger  fares  as  low  as  is  necessary  for 
the  full  development  of  the  district,  37993. 

The  principle  of  payment  by  a district  of 
something  for  the  advantages  of  Railway 
communication  held  to  be  reasonable,  38002. 

A more  systematic  method  of  dealing  with 
railway  extensions,  etc.,  than  the  present 
arrangement  recommended,  38006. 

The  Donoughmore  Extension  Line  sufficiently 
equipped  with  rolling  stock  for  its  own 
needs,  38008. 

The  additional  rolling  stock  obtained  required 
mainly  for  the  Cork  and  Musken-y  Rail- 
way, 38009. 

Items  of  capital  expenditure  included  in  each 
year’s  accounts  as  charged  to  revenue,  38011. 

The  goods  rates  very  low,  38016. 

Items  of  additional  equipment  required, 
38021. 

The  effect  of  the  action  of  the  Privy  Council 
in  cutting  down  the  original  capital  sanc- 
tioned. 38026. 

The  Bill  for  the  Muskerry  Railway  the  only 
Irish  Light  Railway  Bill  opposed  in  Par- 
liament, 38026. 

Consequent  excessive  Parliamentary  expenses, 
38027. 

Promotion  procedure  under  the  Tramways 
and  Light  Railways  Act  ot  1883,  38032. 

Any  radical  change  in  the  present  Railway  system 
in  Ireland  considered  undesirable,  38036. 

The  competition  among  English  Companies  for 
traffic  in  Ireland  a benefit  to  the  country,  38036. 

The  amalgamation  of  some  of  the  smaller  Rail- 
ways recommended,  38036. 

Centralisation  of  the  management  of  the  Railways 
in  Dublin  objected  to,  38037. 

The  Irish  Railways’  service  to  the  public  said  to 
be  improving,  38041. 

Amount  of  the  Government  grant  for  the  Muskerry 
Railway  sought,  38050. 

A considerable  portion  required  to  rectify  curves, 
38050. 

The  excessive  expenditure  due  to  the  inefficient 
equipment  of  the  Railway  in  the  first  instance, 
38054. 

The  cost  of  improvements  paid  out  of  revenue  since 
the  opening  of  the  line,  38058. 

A considerable  expansion  in  traffic  induced  by  the 
adoption  of  low  rates  and  fares,  38060. 

The  best  policy  as  to  rates  and  fares  a question  for 
each  individual  Company,  38063. 

The  cost  of  working  of  other  Light  Railway 
systems  in  Ireland  compared  with  that  of  the 
Cork  and  Muskerry  Railway,  38064. 

Inaccurate  evidence  on  the  point  given  by  a pre- 
vious witness,  38064. 

Comparison  of  train  mileage  cost  suggested  as  the 
most  equitable,  38065. 

Suggested  absorption  of  all  the  Cork  Railways 
contiguous  to  the  Cork,  Bandon  and  South  Coast 
Railway  by  that  system,  38068. 

Isolated  position  of  the  Muskerry  Line  with  re- 
spect to  other  Railways  in  Cork,  38069. 

The®Irish  Railway  rates,  as  a whole,  considered 
satisfactory,  38074. 

The  proposal  for  unification  of  the  Irish  Railways 
should  receive  careful  consideration,  38077. 

The  Donoughmore  Extension  Line  worked  by  the 
Cork  and  Muskerry  Company  on  the  basis  of 
actual  cost  under  arrangements  settled  bv  the 
Board  of  Works,  38079. 

Mr.  TIMOTHY  J.  CANTY,  J.P. 


Hie  heavy  Parliamentary  expenses  entailed  in 
^0&=rtlOn  w*t*1  important  works  in  Ireland, 

The  scheme  for  the  Lee  Bridge,  in  Cork.  38084. 

Suggestion  that  the  Cork,  Bandon  and  South 
Coast  Railway  Company  should  work  all  tilt 
Railways  south  of  the  River  Lee.  38090. 

Consequent  saving  in  management  expenses  an- 
ticipated. 38093. 

Suggestions  as  to  a tribunal  to  replace  the  Rail 
way  and  -Canal  Commission  Court.  38095. 


Mr.  TIMOTHY  J.  CANTY,  j.r .—continued. 

The  cost  of  distributing  the  baronial  guaranteed 
dividends  for  Light  Railways  to  shareholders, 
38101. 

Taxation  in  the  County  Cork  reduced  since  the 
Grand  Juries  were  replaced  by  the  County 
Councils,  38102. 

Nationalisation  of  the  Irish  Railways  advocated, 
38105. 

The  capita]  to  purchase  the  Railways  should  be 
raised  on  Irish  credit,  and  the  administration 
should  be  purely  Irish,  38106. 

The  necessity  for  an  Irish  authority  having  the 
control  of  Irish  Railway  rates,  also  control  of 
the  working  of  the  Railways  and  power  to  sanc- 
tion lines  and  works,  38115. 

The  present  arrangement  as  to  Parliamentary 
sanction  for  Railways,  etc.,  condemned,  38122. 

The  capital  of  the  Irish  Railways  greatly  inflated 
3812?aVy  ^ar^amentary  exPel1ses  in  promotion, 

Ten  Acts  of  Parliament  obtained  for  the  sixty 
miles  between  Cork  and  Skibbereen,  38127. 

A responsibility  resting  with  the  Imperial  Legis- 
lature to  relieve  the  Irish  Railways  somewhat 
of  the  pressure  of  their  large  capital,  38131. 

The  present  competition  between  the  Railway 
Companies  of  no  real  benefit  to  the  public, 
38135. 

The  good  financial  result  of  a temporary  reduction 
of  fares  on  the  Cork  and  Bandon  Line,  38136. 

The  necessity  for  a substantial  reduction  in  pas- 
senger fares  in  Ireland  if  traffic  is  to  be  fully 
developed,  38140. 

The  reluctance  of  Railway  Managers  to  experi- 
ment in  this  direction,  38141. 

The  probability  of  greater  benefits  arising  from 
unified  Railway  control  than  from  the  present 
system  of  competition,  38146. 

Proposed  extension  of  powers  to  local  bodies  to 
carry  out  works  without  recourse  to  Parliament, 
38148. 

Appeal  to  an  authority  in  Dublin  in  the  case  of 
opposition  to  works  suggested,  38153-4. 

The  responsibility  as  to  construction  of  the  lines 
built  under  the  Act  of  1883,  38156. 

The  tax  for  the  County  Cork  guaranteed  Railways 
paid  by  the  ratepayers  and  the  prospects  of 
recoupment  by  the  baronies,  38158. 

The  lien  Valley  guaranteed  line,  recoupments  of 
the  interest  paid  by  the  ratepayers  under  guar- 
antee, 38162. 

The  Bantry  extension  and  the  Kanturk  and  New- 
market guaranteed  lines,  38166. 

The  desirability  of  a physical  connection  between 
the  Cork  and  Macroom  and  the  Cork  and 
Bandon  Railways  to  allow  of  free  interchange 
of  traffic,  38171. 

Proposal  that  the  County  Councils  should  distri- 
bute the  dividends  of  baronial  guaranteed  lines, 
38173. 

Inconvenience  and  cost  of  existing  arrangement, 


Mr.  CORNELIUS  O’CALLAGHAN,  J.P. 

The  evidence  of  the  previous  witness  endorsed, 
38188. 

The  Kanturk  and  Newmarket  Railway — Its  pro- 
motion, location,  capital,  area  of  guarantee 
etc.,  38191. 

The  baronial  guarantee,  38203. 

Date  of  opening,  38208. 

Appointment  of  arbitrators  and  their  duties, 
38209. 

Report  of  Mi-.  John  G.  M’Carthy,  Auditor  to 
the  Grand  Jury  of  Cork  in  1891,  on  its  then 
financial  condition,  38212. 

His  opinion  that  the  proposed  working  agree- 
ment with  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  Company  was  unfair  to  the 
guarantors,  38213. 

Tile  Auditor’s  advice  as  to  future  guarantees, 
38213. 

The  amalgamation  of  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  with  the  Waterford  and  Limerick 
Railway  opposed  by  the  Cork  County  Council, 
and  a reduction  in  the  guarantee  from  5 to  4 
per  cent,  obtained,  38214. 

An  extension  of  the  Newmarket  .Line  to  Newcastle, 
Co  Limerick,  suggested  as  a possible  means  of 
increasing  revenue,  38215a. 
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Mr.  CORNELIUS  O'CALLAGHAN,  j.j?.—  continued. 

Absence  of  passenger  through  bookings  from  New- 
market to  England,  38221. 

Complaint  as  to  inconvenient  train  service  on  the 
Newmarket  Line,  38228. 

The  necessity  for  a physical  connection  between 
the  Cork  and  Bandon  and  Cork  and  Macroom 
Railways  to  admit  of  free  interchange  of 
traffic,  38231. 

Nationalisation  of  the  Irish  Railways  advocated, 
38237. 

Suggested  scheme  for  carrying  out  nationalisation, 
38239. 

Anticipations  as  to  consequent  economies,  38240. 

The  administration  of  the  Railways  by  an  Irish 
authority,  free  from  Imperial  Government  con- 
trol, suggested,  38241. 

The  liability  of  the  local  rates  for  deficiencies  in 
revenue  objectionable,  38243. 

The  Cork  County  Council  unanimous  in  the  re- 
commendations for  nationalisation,  etc.,  38247. 

A revision  of  the  Railway  rates  necessary  if  in- 
dustries are  to  be  developed,  38252. 

Any  surplus  profits  arising  from  unified  Railway 
working  to  be  applied  to  Irish  uses  exclusively, 
38254. 

Control  of  the  Railways  by  an  Irish  authority  an 
essential  in  any  scheme  of  reform,  38258. 

Failure  of  the  County  Coi-k  Grand  Jury  to  super- 
vise the  expenditure  of  the  guaranteed  capital 
for  the  Kanturk  and  Newmarket  Railway, 
38262. 

The  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  Com- 
pany’s connection  with  the  Newmarket  line, 
38267. 

Reduction  of  the  guaranteed  interest  from  5 to 
4 per  cent.,  38267. 

Purchase  of  the  line  by  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Company,  38270. 

The  annual  liability  of  Cork  County  in  connection 
with  guaranteed  Railways,  38274 —Poundage 
required,  38285. 


Dr.  THOMAS  LAFFAN,  F.R.C.S.E. 

Nationalisation  of  the  Railways  and  control  by 
a central  Irish  authority  recommended,  38291. 

A change  in  the  present  system  of  Railway  guar- 
antees advocated,  38293. 

The  Thurles  and  Clonmel  Railway  instanced  to 
show  the  unjust  working  of  the  present  system 
of  guarantees,  38293. 

Powers  for  compulsory  guarantees  and  extension 
of  guaranteeing  areas  required  for  new  Rail- 
ways, 38296. 

Existing  Railway  guarantees  in  some  instances 
obtained  by  false  pretences,  38297. 

The  necessity  for  a central  Railway  body  to  con- 
trol funds  and  future  extensions  from  a national 
point  of  view,  38298. 

Excessive  cost  of  the  Cashel  and  Goold’s  Cross  ex- 
tension, 38298. 

The  present  system  of  auditing1  condemned  as 
affording  the  baronial  guarantors  no  real  con- 
trol of  the  capital  or  the  working  of  the  lines 
after  construction,  38298. 

The  cost  of  proceedings  before  the  Railway  and 
- Canal  Commission  debars  traders  from  seeking 
redress  of  grievances ; the  substitution  of  the 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  suggested,  38300. 

A revision  of  rates  to  give  protection  to  Irish  in- 
dustries advocated,  38300. 

Complaint  as  to  the  present  ineffective  system  of 
baronial  audits  in  connection  with  guaranteed 
Railways,  38301. 

Payments  for  the  Cashel  and  Goold’s  Cross  Line 
under  guarantee,  38303 

Promotion  of  the  line  under  the  Light  Railways 
Act  defeated  before  the  Privy  Council,  38306. 

Further  Railway  extension  in  Ireland  only  pos- 
sible through  an  Irish  representative  body, 
38310. 

•Railway  construction  under  the  guarantee  system 
has  been  unsatisfactory,  and  has  broken  down, 
38317. 

Necessity  for  the  revision  of  Irish  Railway  rates 
in  the  interest  of  the  development  of  industries, 
38321. 


Dr.  THOMAS  LAFFAN,  f.k.c.s.e.— continued. 

Any  settlement  short  of  the  nationalisation  of  the 
Railways  and  control  by  an  Irish  representative 
body  useless  as  a solution  of  the  transit  problem, 
38322. 

The  existing  statutory  powers  for  purchase  of 
Railways  by  tire  State  (Regulation  of  Railways 
Act,  1844),  38326. 

Mr.  C.  WILSON-HARRISON. 

Location  of  Bally jamesduff  and  distance  from 
Railway  accommodation,  38328. 

300  square  miles  unserved  by  Railways,  38328. 

Inability  of  the  farmers  to  market  their  poultry 
and  dairy  produce,  38331. 

Long  and  expensive  cartage  on  all  goods  coming 
into  the  district  for  consumption,  38332. 

The  movement  of  cattle  attended  with  incon- 
venience and  loss,  38334. 

Suggested  construction  of  a Railway  through  the 
district  or  the  provision  of  a pioneer  motor  road 
service,  38335. 

The  futility  of  looking  to  private  enterprise  or  the 
baronial  guarantee  system  for  a Railway,  38339. 

State  purchase  of  the  Railways  and  their  control 
by  an  Irish  authority  advocated,  38344. 

Route  suggested  for  the  proposed  Railway  through 
the  district,  38346. 

Mr.  W.  SMIDDY. 

The  development  of  the  Irish  cattle  trade  retarded 
by  the  present  Railway  system,  38354. 

Complaint  as  to  the  qualifying  conditions  for 
cattle  trader’s  ticket,  38358. 

Suggested  issue  of  return  tickets  at  single  fares 
to  cattle  dealers,  38360. 

The  Great  Southern  and  Western  Company’s 
cattle  “owner’s  risk”  consignment  note  ob- 
jected to,  38363. 

The  present  “owner’s  risk”  rates  quite  high 
enough  to  cover  the  risk  in  transit,  38366. 

The  reduction  would  ultimately  benefit  the  Rail- 
ways, 38370. 

The  nationalisation  of  the  Railways  under  an 
Irish  authority  unanimously  advocated  by  the 
South  of  Ii-eland  Cattle  Traders’  Association. 
38373. 

The  present  pr-ofits  of  the  cattle  trade  lender  it 
impossible  to  pay  more  than  the  owner’s  risk 
rates,  38381. 

Question  of  a compulsory  insurance  rate  raised  by 
Mr.  W.  Field,  m.i\,  38383. 

Subsequent  depression  in  cattle  trade  owing  to 
foreign  competition,  38383. 

The  fact  that  the  Railway  Companies  may  be 
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FORTY-FIFTH  PUBLIC  SITTING— FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  11th,  1907. 

In  the  Council  Chamber,  Koynl  Dublin  Society,  Leinster  House,  Dublin 

Commissioners  present : — Sir  Charles  Scotter,  Bart.  Chairman;  Right  Hon.  Lord  PlR, VR; 
Sir  Herbert  Jekyll,  k.c.m.g.  ; Colonel  William  Hutcheson  Poe,  a ., 

Sexton;  and  Mr.  W.  M.  Ac  worth  ; 

Mr.  George  E.  Shanahan  (Secretary). 


Chairman .-Before  we  commence,  may_I  say  that  (Sniplete  recovery. 


e Mr.  Tatlow  back,  and  we  congratulate  him 


the  Commission,  and  everyone  here,  I ; 


Rev.  D.  Gray 

Rev.  D.  Gray,  p.p.,  examined  by  the  Chairman.  i'e ’reaenta 

26383.  I think  you  appear  on  beh.lt  of  the  Leitrim  ghS*'” 

€ounty  Council  ?— Yes. 

26384  Have  you  been  deputed  by  tne  county 
" —Yes. 


Leitrim 

iurv  o i i County 

J 26402  And  I suppose  that  the  ratepayers  thought  Counoil. 
that  the  estimates  made  by  the  promoters  would  be 
realised '?— They  considered  that  they  should  be 
realised,  but  it  was  not  so  much  upon  the  estimates 


Council  to  appear  here '.  

26385.  We  may  take  it  that  the  evidence  which  you 

propose  to  give  is  the  evidence  which  the  Council  col-  ^ ^ ^ 

lectively  would  give?— Yes.  that* thW^depended  "whexT  giving  the  guarantee  as 

26386.  Is  there  much  dissent  in  the  Council^  as  o the J conditions  that  were  put  before  them.  They  ConditiOM 

;he  points  about  which  you  wish  to  speak.  No-  P told— “ If  you  give  a guarantee  of  five  per  cent,  under  which 

26387.  The  Council  are  pretty  unanimous  in  the  were  torn  & m tn  nve  h..  ~ ♦«. 

s which  you  wish  to  express  ?— They  are. 


the  points  about  which  you  wish  to  speak?— No.  ^ 

9KW7  The.  Council  are  pretty  unanimous  in  . e '^^^pT^V^hare^apital  we  will  undertake  to  give  the  guarantee 

—o  ..A.™.  - A - majority  on  the  directorate  of  the  line.  The  0f  the  Leitrim 

26388.  Is  there  any  other  association  that  you  xe-  jou  a n j y Leitrim  promised  them  that.  A ratepayers 

present?— I represent  the  Ratepayers  Protection  As-  ^and  Ju  y ^ an/sent  out  broadcast  by  the  was  given  tor 

.sociation  of  South  Leitrim.  , nromoters  wiiicli  told  them  this  ; and  at  every  meet-  the  Cavan 

26389.  You  wish  to  give  evidence  more  particularly  convened  to  promote  the  undertaking  and  Leitrim 

tliev  were  told  this,  and  they  said : “ All  right ; if  al  way‘ 
you  give  us  a working  majority  we  will  give  you  a 
guarantee  of  five  per  cent,  upon  it.” 

26403.  Do  you  remember  what  the  estimate  ot  re-  original 
ceipts  was  per  mile  per  week  ? — £6.  estimate  of 

26404.  That  was  the  original  estimate  ? — Yes.  receipts  and 

26405.  What  is  the  actual  result  now? — £4  8s.  4d.  expenses,  a 


with  reference  to  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  Light  Rail- 
way?— Yes. 

26390.  Do  you  live  in  the  district  ?— Practically  i 
the  centre  of  the  district. 

26391.  Where  do  you  live?— At  Fenagli.  My  parish 
is  the  parish  of  Fenagh,  in  the  centre  of  the  guaran- 
teeing area. 


26392.  I may  take  it  you  are  thoroughly  acquainted  aweek  gross  receipts. 

»it.h  the  Tirvsition  and  working  of  that  particular  rail-  , if 


with  the  position  and  working  of  that  particular  rail- 
way?— Yes.  I have  been  pretty  well  made  up  on  all 
the  points. 

26393.  Give  us  a brief  description  of  the  railway 
and  it's  connections  ? — It  is  a narrow-gauge  railway 
From  Dromod  to  Belturbet,  and  it  is  a tram  line  from 
Ballinamore  to  Drumshambo.  and  on  to  Arigna,  where 
it  terminates  about  three  miles  from  the  Arigna  coal 
pits. 


jy thing  about  expenses? — i 
little  over  93  per  cent,  of 


26394.  How  was  the  capital  raised  for  working  the 
railway?  Was  there  a guarantee  given? — There  was 
a guarantee  given  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  paid-up 

capital  required  for  the  construction  of  the  line.  V VUg  TIDU  III  In  Iran  tee  There  was 

26395.  Who  gave  the  guarantee  ?— The  ratepayers  all.  They  declined  to  give: an y guarantee,  lhere  wa. 
within  a radius  of  about  five  miles  around  gave  the  a persona 


26406.  Do  you  know  ; 

Yes.  The  expenses  are  i 
the  gross  receipts. 

26407.  That  £4  8s.  4d.  per  mile  per  week  is  the  re- 
sult after  eighteen  years’  working?— Nineteen  years 
working.  . , , . ... 

26408.  How  many  counties  does  this  particular 
railway  touch? — Three  counties.. 

26409.  It  runs  through  three  counties  ?— Yes ; Counties 
Cavan,  Leitrim  and1  Roscommon.  served  by  the 

26410.  Does  the  loss  fall  upon  the  whole  of  those  railway, 
counties?— No  loss  falls  on  the  County  Roscommon  at 


guarantee,  and  the  Government  were  responsible  for 
two  per  cent,  if  there  was  a deficit. 

26396.  The  railway  itself.  I think,  is  divided  into 
two  undertakings  ? — Yes. 

26397.  What  is  the  first  one?— The  Cavan  and 
Leitrim.  With  the  Cavan  undertaking  of  course  I 
have  no  concern,  because  I don’t  represent  that  dis- 
trict. I represent  the  ratepayers  of  the  County 

26398.  Take  the  County  Leitrim,  the  section  num- 
ber 2 in  your  precis,  the  Leitrim  section  : what  was 
the  capital  expended  on  that? — The  paid-up  capital 
of  the  two  sections  was  £192,000. 

26399.  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  Leitrim  Sec- 
tion ? — The  proportion  is  about  two-thirds. 

26400.  Is  it  £154,000  ?— Yes. 

26401.  I suppose  the  ratepayers  agreed  to  guarantee 
a certain  amount  of  interest  upon  this  capital  upon 
a prospectus  that  was  prepared  by  the  promoters  ? — 


was  faithfully  observed  during  his  lifetime.  On  his 
death  it  lapsed.  There  was  no  baronial  guarantee  Allef,atio„ 
and  therefore  there  is  no  loss  at  all  upon  the  County  that  County 
Roscommon.  Roscommon 

26411.  Though  they  get  the  benefit  of  the  railway?—  benefits  at  the 
Yes  ; the  greater  part  of  the  county.  LeMm°f  th" 

26412.  On  which  county  does  the  principal  defi-  ratepayers, 
ciency  fall?— On  the  County  Leitrim. 

26413.  Is  it  over  the  whole  county?— No.  It  is 
over  what  is  called  the  guaranteeing  area,  which  is 
about  five  miles  around  the  line. 

26414.  That  is  in  South  Leitrim  ?— Yes.  It  was 
marked  out  by  the  Grand  Jury,  but  it  does  not  in- 
clude all  South  Leitrim. 

26415.  There  must  be  a large  district  that  is  ab- 
solutely free  from  the  guarantee? — There  is  a large 
district  about  Dromod  that  is  absolutely  free  from 
it,  and  the  Cavan  portion  of  it,  of  course,  is  quasi 
free  from  it.  It  gives  only  sixpence  in  the  pound, 
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whereas  the  Leitrim  guarantors  are  giving  a shilling 
in  the  pound. 

26410.  The  district  around  Dromod  must  be  bene- 
fited by  this  railway  ?— Vefy  much  benefited  by  it,  be- 
cause the  terminus  is  there,  yet  it  is  perfectly  free 
from  any  rate. 

26417.  What  was  the  estimate  at  the  inception  of 
the  railway  as  to  the  liability  that  would  ultimately 
fall  upon  the  ratepayers  ? — The  guarantors  were  told 
that  it  would  be  infinitesimally  small;  that  it  might 
be  twopence  or  threepence  in  the, pound,  but  that  as 
likely  as  not  it  would  not  be  even  a penny,  because 
there  were  great  potentialities  in  the  district,  and  it 
was  considered  that  these  would  be  developed  and 
that  the  line  would  more  than  pay  the  working  ex- 
penses, and  that  they  would  be  free  from  any  payment 
on  foot  of  the  guarantee. 


Alleged 
breach  of 
faith  witli  the 

charged  for 
Arigna  coal. 


The  connec- 
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26418.  I suppose  some  figure  was  named  as  the 
probable  amount? — Yes.  They  were  told  that  it  would 
not  exceed  twopence  or  threepence  in  the  pound. 

26419.  What  has  been  the  actual  result?  What 
have  the  guaranteeing  areas  had  to  pay  ?— In" the  com- 
mencement of  the  working  of  the  line  the  guarantee 
came  to  Is.  lid.  in  the  pound ; then  it  came  down  to 
a shilling  in  the  pound,  then  it  came  down  to  as  low 
as  eightpence  in  the  pound,  and  then  the  pendulum 
swung  back  again  to  a shilling. 

26420.  W.hat  is  it  now  ? — A shilling. 

26421.  What  have  you  got  to  say  with  reference  to 
the  coal  from  Arigna  district? — The  people  were  pro- 
mised cheap  coal  if  they  gave  a guarantee  to  have  the 
line  made,  inasmuch  as  the  line  would  open  up  the 
district  and  give  facilities  for  the  mine  owners  to  have 
the  coal  exported.  And  then  they  got  this  promise 
also,  that  if  they  guaranteed  the  stretch  of  two  miles 
into  Roscommon,  which  was  the  costliest  part  of  the 
line,  inasmuch  as  they  had  to  bridge  over  the 
Shannon,  they  would  get  the  coal  still  cheaper.  When 
they  gave  the  guarantee  and  the  line  was  made  these 
two  promises  were  broken,  and  so  far  from  getting  it 
at  cheaper  rates  preferential  rates  were  given  in  fa- 
vour of  outsiders,  and  the  poor  frieze-coated  farmers 
of  the  guaranteeing  area  are  paying  4s.  6 d.  a ton 
more  than  those  who  live  in  Sligo  and  the  North 
Dublin  Union,  Ballinasloe,  or  Belfast. 

26422.  I should  like  to  have  that  a little  more 
clearly  put.  How  do  you  make  out  that  they  are 
charged  4s.  6 cl.  a ton  more?  I am  assuming  that  what 
you  say  is  this,  that  the  people  living  in  the  con- 
gested area  are  paying  4s.  6 d.  a ton  more  for  coal 
than  those  who  live  outside  the  district? — Yes. 

26423.  Have  you  any  figures  to  show  how  that  is  ?— 
les.  They  charge  eleven  shillings  a ton  on  rails 
at  Arigna  Station  for  the  coal  to  outsiders,  and  they 
charge  15s.  6 cl.  to  those  within  the  guaranteeing  area. 

26424.  And  you  say  the  promise  was  made  that  the 
guaranteeing  area  would  have  a benefit  ?— Yes.  The 
promise  was  made  verbally  and  in  writing;  and  the 
pamphlet  can  be  produced  in  which  this  promise  was 
made  to  them  at  every  meeting,  and  the  grand  jury 
made  this  promise,  and  everyone  made  it  in  order  to 
induce  them  to  give  the  guarantee. 

26425.  Of  course  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
colliery  proprietors.  Are  the  proprietors  of  the 
Arigna  colliery  interested  in  the  railway? — They  are 
more  interested  in  the  mining  company  than  in  the 
railway  undertaking. 

26426.  It  is  a limited  company  that  works  the  col- 
liery?— It  is  a private  company. 

26427.  Is  the  private  company  successful? — It  is 
most  successful  because  the  traffic  manager  of  the  line 
is  the  secretary,  and  he  is  a gentleman  of  great  busi- 
ness capacity. 

26428.  Secretary  of  what? — Of  the  mining  company. 
26429.  Then  there  is  a connection  between  the  min- 
ing company  and  the  railway  ?— Yes ; a most  in- 
timate connection. 
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26430.  Have  you,  as  representing  the  Leitrim 
County  Council,  brought  this  particular  complaint 
that  you  now  make  with  reference  to  the  price  of 
coal  before  the  railway  company  and  the  colliery 
company? — I brought  it  before  the  Chief  Secretary, 
Mr.  Bryce. 

26431.  And  it  formed  the  subject  of  investi- 
gation, I suppose  ?— Yes.  He  seemed  stunned  when 
he  heard  of  the  connection  between  them  and  the 
promises  made  and  how  they  were  broken,  and  he 
said  to  me  he  sympathised  very  much  with  these 
poor  guarantors  ; so  much  so  that  he  said,  “ If.  you 
draw  up  a scheme  by  which  they  can  bo  relieved"  to 


any  considerable  extent  in  their  rates,  I will  take  that 
scheme,  in  my  own  hands,  and  I will  go  to,  the 
.State  papers  in  that  case,  and  ;I.  Will  see  if-  .it  is  in. 
every  way  legal,  and  if  it  is  I Will  do  ail  that 
a Chief  Secretary  can  do  to  give  it  validity.”  Then 
I drew  up’  the  scheme  that  was  given  to  the  Tralee- 
and  Dingle  Railway,  that  is  to  capitalise  the  Govern- 
ment grant,  and  I sent  it  on.  to  him.  Before  he  had 
time  to  consider  it  he  was  removed  to  another  sphere. 
After  Mr.  Bryce  left  for  America  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant’s private  secretary  wrote  me  a letter  saying, 
that  this  scheme  would  be  considered  before  the  Vice 
regal  Commission,  and  that  it  would  receive  due  con- 
sideration from  that  body. 

26432.  Is  the  result  of  putting  such  a price  on  the 
coal  that  in  the  district  which  you  represent"  English: 
and  Scotch  coal  is  used  instead  ? — Yes. 

26433.  That  is  the  result  ?— That  is  the  result. 

26434.  English  and  Scotch  coal  can  be  bought  in  the 
district  as  cheap  as  coal  supplied  from  Arigna  ?-  - 
Everything  considered,  those  who  get  the  Scotch  and. 
English  coal  think  it  is  a better  bargain,  and,  of 
course,  they  act  also  under  - a kind  of  sense  of  wrong. 
Take  my  own  case.  I know  it  better  than  any-  other- 
case.  It  is  typical  of  the  other  cases.  I always  got 
my  coal,  from  the  time  I went  to  the  parish  of  Fe- 
nagh,  from  the  Arigna  Mining  Company.  They 
suddenly  raised  the  coal  4s.  or  4s.  6 d.  a ton.  and  they 
never  sent  me  as  bad  coal  as  they  sent  me  -then  ; and 
I wrote  back  to  say  : “ Some  of  this  is  vile  stuff.  You 
have  charged  me  4s.  a ton  more.  Had  I known  you 
were  charging  me  so  much  I should  never  have  em- 
barked on  this  bargain,  and  I shall  not  trouble  you 
again.”  And  I did  not.  I got  my  coal  every  year 
afterwards  from  Belfast  or  Dublin.  Of  course  it 
was  the  same  traffic  to  the  line  to  get  it  from  Belfast 
or  Dublin,  and  I was  glad  not  to  deprive  the  lino 
of  the  traffic.  It  was  the  same  thing  to  get  it  from 
these  places  as  far  as  the  light  railway  is  concerned, 
and  I am  getting  Scotch  and  English  coal  ever  since. 

I must  say  it  is  said  they  give  the  best  coal  to  the  out- 
siders. I have  reason  to  know  that  they  give  the  in- 
ferior quality  to  work  the  line  and  to  those  with  in -the 
guaranteeing  area,  I suppose  they  have  competition 
to  fight  against  when  they  send  the  coal  outside  the 
guaranteeing  area,  and  they  send  them  better  coal 
and  charge  them  a cheaper  price  for  it.  But  it  is 
not  that  that  the  guarantors  feel  most.  What  they 
feel  most  is  that  .they  have  been  deceived  ; that  there 
was  a bilateral  onerous  contract  entered  into  between 
themselves  and  the  promoters ; the  terms  of  it  were 
that  they  should  pay  5 per  cent,  on  the  paid-up 
share  capital,  and  that  the  guaranteeing  area  should 
have  a working  majority  on  the  directorate  of  the 
line ; and  the  guarantors  feel  that  the  other  side  did 
not  keep  the  terms,  and  they  feel  in  conscience  they 
would  not  be  bound  to  pay  the  guarantee  were  it  not 
that  the  law  compels  them.  This  is  the  reason  that 
they  feel  thejr  wrongs  so  keenly.  Bad  the  promoters 
kept  faith  with  them,  notwithstanding  that  they  Are 
very  poor,'  they  would  never  say  .a  word  if  thev  had. 
the  management  of  the  line  in  their  own  hands  ; blit 
here  they  are  fleeced,  and  the  other  side,  the  moment 
they  got  the  contract  signed  and  sealed,  changed 
their  terms,  and  when  the  Order  an  Council  came  out 
it  was  found  they  had  power  to  appoint  twenty  or 
forty  shareholders  directors  if  they  liked,  and  the 
guarantors  were  left  voiceless.  I need  not  say' that 
people  suffering  wrong  will  suffer  it  with  far  less  ex- 
hibition of  anger  if  they  have  a voice,  but  voiceless, 
people  suffering  are  the  most  discontented  people  in 
existence,  and  that  is  the  reason  those  poor  guarantors 
are  most  disaffected  ; so  much  so  that  were  it  not  for 
my  humble  exertions  two  year's  .ago  they  would  have 
struck  against  paying  the  rate  ; I told  them  to  pay 
lf,  as  the  haw  demanded  it,  and  that  the  Vice- 
regal Commission  that  was  .about  to  sit  would  very 
likely  alleviate  their  grievances.  Mr.  Bryce  told  me, 
too,  that  he  had  a lively  hope  that  this  Commission 
would  bring  a large  measure  of  reform  and  redress 
to  tlie  poor  overtaxed  ratepayers. 


w j , tV-  , „ wusuuusion  oi  tne  present 

Board  of  Directors  ?— There  are  eight  shareholders’ 
directors  against  six  baronial  directors,  but  in 
every  case  there  is  a majority  of  the  shareholders’ 
directors.  There  is  never  bv  any  chance  a single 
meeting  at  which  the  County  C-odncil  Directors  are 
m a majority,  and  therefore  they  are  perfectly  help- 
less, and  the  case  is  perfectly  hopeless.  They  can 
bring  in  no  reform.  If  they  had  a majority  they 
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-would  open  a pit  at  Arigna  or  Slieveameran  and  get 
c-oal  at  a nominal  price  to  work  this  railway  ; but  they 
have  not  a working  majority,  and  cannot  introduce 
this  measure  of  reform  or  any  measure  of  reform. 
They  are  perfectly  helpless,  hopeless,  and  voiceless. 
Then,  the  line  is  very  inefficiently  worked.  The 
traffic  manager  seems  to  have  the  working  of  the  line 
practicallv  left  in  his  hands,  and  the  voice  of  the 
directors  'is  merely  the  echo  of  his.  For  years  a spe- 
cial train  has  been  used  to  bring  hay  to  the  mining 
company  at  Arigna  ; and  that  special  train  has  been 
loaded  by  the  milesmen,  and  tile  loading  has  been 
superintended  by  the  traffic  manager  year  after  year, 
and  our  auditor  could  find  no  account  m the  office 
-in  Dublin  that  such  a train  ran  .at  all,  and  they  pre- 
vented hiim  from  looking  up  the  accounts  at  the  local 
stations,  although  they  had  a perfect  right  to  look 
them  up  inasmuch  as  the  18th  section  of  the  Order 
in  'Council  gives  plenary  power  to  our  auditor  to  look 
up  the  accounts  at  local  stations  ; and  yet  he  was 
prevented. 

26436.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  railway  has 
not  been  credited  with  any  receipts  for  that  particu- 
lar train  ? — Yes.  I maintain  that. 

26437.  So  far  as  your  auditor  has  been  able  to  as- 
certain ? — Yes.  He  finds  it  is  not  in  the  accounts  in 
Dublin. 

26438.  Is  tiie  head  office  in  Dublin?— The  head 
office  is  in  Dublin,  87  miles  away  from  the  line. 

26439.  Do  the  directors  meet  in  Dublin? — The  di- 
rectors meet  for  every „ Board  meeting  in  Dublin. 
They  have  some  traffic  meetings  occasionally  in  Bal- 
linamore; but  all  the  Board  meetings  are  held  in 
Dublin. 

26440.  Where  does  the  manager  live? — In  Ballma- 
more. 

26441.  Where  does  the  secretary  live? — The  secre- 
tary is  Mr.  Stewart.  He  lives  in  Dublin. 

26442.  Tlie  bcoks  of  the  company  are  in  Dublin  ? — 
Yes. 

26443.  Tlie  general  books? — Yes.  I would  wish  to 
make  a further  remark  witli  regard  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  line  is  worked.  The  traffic  manager 
can  use  tlie  rolling  stock  of  the  line  for  his  own  pri- 
vate .purposes  without  let  or  hindrance.  Upon  a re- 
cent occasion  a foot  trolley  went  from  Ballinamore 
to  Mohill.  Advice  was  sent  to  every  station  on  the 
line  from  Ballinamore  to  Mohill  that  a special  train 
would  run  that  night  at  1 or  2 o’clock.  All  these 
stationmasters  remained  up,  burning,  at  their  own 
expense,  oil  .and  coal,  and  at.  half-past  1 or  2 o’clock 
the  special  did  come,  but  it  was  the  trolley  returning 
with  tlie  traffic  manager's  family.  They  were  out 
upon  a pleasure  trip  ; ■ and  it  seems  indefensible  that 
the  rolling  stock  of  the  line  can  be  used  by  private 
individuals  for  their-  own  private  purposes  at  will. 

26444.  There  may  be  some  answer  to  that  which  you 
don’t  know  ; but  your  point  is  this,  as  representing 
this  guaranteeing  area,  that  there  is  a considerable 
loss  on  the  working  of  this  railway,  and  you  think 
that  with  proper  management  the  ratepayers  would 
be  relieved  considerably  by  increased  traffic  and  __  re- 
duced expenditure.  Is  that  what  you  mean  ? — Yes  ; 
I mean  that  if  we,  the  guarantors,  had  the  manage- 
ment of  the  line  I believe  it  would  more  than  pay  its 
expenses. 

26445.  You  mean  that  if  the  'guaranteeing  area  had 
a majority? — Yes.  They  have  paid  £82,000  up  to 
the  present. 

26446.  What  is  tlie  total  amount  ? — £82,000  is  about 
what  has  been  paid  up  to  the  present.  I wish  to 
make  a remark  about  that  £82,000.  Not  "one  penny 
of  that  money  was  ever  produced  upon  the  barren 
mountain  sides  of  Leitrim.  Every  penny  of  it  came 
from  tlie  exiled  children  of  tlie  guarantors  in  America, 
England,  and  Scotland.  And  my  heart  bled  as  I was 
coming  to  give  evidence  here  yesterday.  There  was  a 
young  girl  of  eighteen  going  to  America  from  the  dis- 
trict. She  seemed  not  to  know  her  way.  and  asked 
me  for  some  .advice  'as  to  how  she  would  get  on  ; and 
she  was.-young  and  innocent,  and  she  seemed  to  be  a 
very  poor  hand  at  travelling,  and  she  was  facing  the 
dangers.of  the  se>a,  and  greater  dangers,  perhaps,  be- 
yond the  sea ; and  when  I considered  that  her  little 
earnings  would  come  to  pay  this  guarantee  at  home 
for  the  parents,- certainly  the  idea  sank  into  my  nr.jid 
as  a. very  sad  reflection  ; and  it  is  only  one  case  typi- 
cal of  thousands  of  other  cases  in  the  district,  where 
tlie  children  have  gone  away,  and,  from  the  sweat 


and  toil  and  life  blood  that  they  expended  in  America, 
England,  and  Scotland,  sent  home  this  money  whicn 
lias° been  paid  in  maintaining  the  faith  of  the  people 
when  they  promised  this  guarantee,  a guarantee 
which  in  conscience  and  according  to  contract  they 
would  not  be  bound  to  pay,  and  a guarantee  which, 
according  to  .all  laws  of  economics,  should  insure  them 
a working  majority  on  the  Board  and  a deciding  voice 
in  the  expenditure  of  the  money  that  is  spent-  upon 
the  line. 

26447.  Is  there  any  special  qualification  for  a 
director? — Each  director  must  be  a shareholder  to 
the  extent  of  £100. 

26448.  That  is  the  shareholders’  directors;  but 
what  about  the  guarantors’  directors.  I suppose 
tjiev  are  nominated  by  the  County  Council  ?— Yes. 

26449.  There  is  no  qualification  necessary  for  them? 
—No.  . 

26450.  Do  the  shareholders  of  the  company  live  in 
the  district  ?— Yes  ; a good  many  of  them  do. 

26451.  They  are  interested  in  the  district,  and  are 
ratepayers  in  the  district  ? — Some  of  them  are  not 
ratepayers.  They  are  nominally  interested  in  the  line. 
But,  inasmuch  as  they  are  shareholders  in  the  mining 
company  t-hev  are  more  interested  in  that,  and  it 
is  most  unfair  to  have  them  directors  of  the  two 
companies  ; inasmuch  as  when  the  freightage  comes 
up  and  the  purchase  of  coal  for  the  working  of  the 
line,  if  they  are  human  at  all  they  must  be  influenced, 
inasmuch  as  they  have  nothing  to  lose  if  the  railway 
is  the  loser,  and  they  have  everything  to  gain  if 
the  mining  company  makes  a good  bargain.  There- 
fore it  is  a most  unjustifiable  thing,  and  when  I told 
it-  to  Mr.  Bryce  he  seemed  stunned,  and  he  seemed 
to  think  he  never  heard  of  anything  like  it  before. 

26452.  Do  you  know  the  price  the  Arigna  Com- 
pany charge  the  railway  company  for  the  coal  they 
use  ? — Yes. 

26453.  Is  that  4s.  6 cl.  a ton  more  than  they  charge 
outsiders  ? — They  charge  them  14s.  2d.  a ton. 

26454.  At  the  pit? — At  the  railway,  at  Arigna, 
and  2s.  a ton  from  that-  to  Ballinamore.  That  is 
16s.  2d. 
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26455.  Your  point  really  is  this — that  the  share- 
holders’ directors  of  this  particular  railway  are 
deeply  interested  in  the  Arigna  coal  properties  ; that 
the  Arigna  coal  properties  are  very  profitable,  where- 
as the  railway  is  very  poor,  and  the  poor  ratepayers 
of  this  particular  guaranteeing  area  have  to  make  up 
the  deficiency? — Yes. 

26456.  That  is  putting  in  a few  words  what  you  The  time  of 
mean  ? — Yes,  and  their  secretary  is  the  traffic  manager  the  traffic 
of  the  line ; and  how  he  can  serve  two  masters  manager 
nobody  can  see.  He  is  away  at  Ballinasloe,  Dublin,  taken  up  by  , 
and  Belfast  lecturing  upon  the  merits  of  Arigna  coal,  j-j“e  w?r.  of 
and  the  assistant  traffic  manager  has  to  do  his  work,  the  minln6  . 
at  £104  per  annum,  at  Ballinamore,  and,  adding  comPany- 
that  to  his  salary,  it  represents  £353  a year  for 
managing  48£  miles  of  a narrow-gauge  railway.  And 
then  he  is  a gentleman  of  supreme  business  capacity, 
and,  if  he  expended  the  time  and  attention  and 
energy  upon  the  work  of  the  line  that  he  is  expending 
in  promoting  the  mining  company’s  business  I believe' 
the  line  would  be  a signal  success  ; but  it  is  a signal 
failure,  and  he  has  made  the  mining  company  an  un- 
qualified success.  Therefore,  this  is  another  of 
the  straws  that  go  to  break  the  back  of  the  poor  guar- 
antors. 


26457^  I think,  if  I may  say  so,  that  you  have  put  Alleged 
this  particular  part  of  the  case  very  clearly  before  us,  excessive 
and  I don’t  think  it  necessary  for  me  to  ask  you  any  passengei- 
further  questions  upon  it.  We  will  go  on  to  the  fares, 
other  subject,  the  particular  working  of  the  line  with 
regard  to  goods  and  passengers.  Do  you  consider  that 
is  sufficiently  done? — I think  it  is  not.  I think  that 
the  fares  for  passengers  should  not  be  raised.  They 
were  raised  after  the  two  or  three  first  years,  and  the 
number  of  passenger^  fell  off  very  much,  so  that  now 
the  number  of  passengers  who  travel  every  year  by 
the  line  is  over  1,000  less  than  it  was  after  the  line 
began  to  work. 

26458.  That  is  eighteen  years  ago?— Nineteen  years  The  develop- 
ago.  And  I am  quite  sure  that  the  falling  off  in  ment  of  the 
the  number  of  passengers  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  goods  and  , 
fares  were  raised.  Then,  with  regard  to  goods  traffic,  cattle  traffic  ' 
absolutely  no  effort  whatever  has  been  made  to  gain  of  the  district 
traffic  from  Longford  or  any  of  the  principal  towns  alleged  to 
in  the  County  Longford  or  Roscommon.  Absolutely  have  been 
no  effort  has  been  made  to  get  traffic  from  these  negleeted  by 

■ the  railway. 
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places,  or  from  the  cattle-raising  districts  of  Ros- 
common. If  the  traffic  manager  expended  some  of  his 
energies  in  this  direction  it  would  be  a great  gain 
for  the  railway. 

26459.  As  a relief  to  the  ratepayers? — Of  course. 
And  I wish  to  remark  that  the  shares  are  at  a 
premium — I think,  30  per  cent,  over  par. 

26460.  Which  shares? — The  railway  shares. 

26461.  Of  course  with  a 5 per  cent,  guarantee? — 
Yes.  That  is  the  reason  ; but  if  the  ratepayers  grow 
more  discontented,  and,  from  inability  or  want  of 
will,  refuse  to  pay  up,  then  I believe  those  shares 
would  fall  to  30  per  cent,  below  par  inside  a month. 

26462.  Of  course  if  the  dividend  were  in  jeopardy 
the  stock  would  fall  ? — I must  confess  I was  the  cause 
of  their  not  striking.  I said  to  them  to  bear  the 
burden  until  this  Commission  would  issue  its  findings, 
and  I had  a lively  expression  of  hope  from  Mr. 
Bryce  that  the  grievance  would  be  redressed.  That  is 
what  made  them  content  to  bear  it  for  the  last  two 

26463.  Am  I right  in  assuming  that  the  whole 
district  served  by  this  railway  is  a poor  district? — 
The  poorest  in  Ireland.  Leitrim  is  the  poorest 
county  in  Ireland,  and  this  is  the  poorest  district  in 
Leitrim.  It  is  a congested  district.  The  farmers 
have  to  eke  out  an  existence  on  the  mountain-side  of 
Slieveanieran,  or  on  the  swamps  of  the  remainder  of 
the  county  ; because  it  is  a county  of  lakes,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  every  lake  there  is  a swamp.  The  land 
is  so  poor  that,  I think  it  was  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell, 
now  vice-president  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction,  when  he  was  travelling 
through  the  county  at  one  time,  who  said  to  someone 
in  the  train  that  it  would  be  dear  for  a man  to  live 
on  that  land  if  he  was  paid  for  living  on  it.  'Yet, 
they  must  not  only  try  to  eke  out  an  existence  there, 
but  they  have  also  to  pay  the  guarantee,  which  was 
never  made  out  of  the  lands  of  Leitrim,  but  was  made 
out  of  the  sweat  and  toil  of  the  poor  exiles. 

26464.  The  money  is  contributed  to  the  parents  by 
children  who  go  away? — Yes. 

26465.  On  the  general  question  of  Irish  railways 
are  you  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
Ireland  if  the  railways  were  purchased  by  the  State  ? 
— I am. 


26466.  I suppose  that  you  have  given  attention  to 
this  subject  and  have  considered  it  all  round? — I hav > 
principally  given  my  attention  to  the  Cavan  and 
Leitrim  Railway  business,  because  the  County  Counci  i 
asked  me  to  confine  my  energies  to  this  subject,  inas- 
much as  it  was  a grievance  in  the  district. 

26467.  I am  asking  your  own  opinion,  independently 
vue  i rum  of  tlle  Council 5 do  you  think  it  would  be  an  ad- 

railwavB  and  1 vantage  to  Ireland  if  the  whole  of  the  railways  were 
control  by  an"]  the  property  of  the  State  ? — I think  it  would  be  a 
Irish  repre-  great  advantage  if  they  were  purchased  by  the  State, 
and  handed  over  then  to  an  Irish  authority  created 
by  .Parliament — an  authority  responsible  to  Irish 
opinion  working  through  a board  of  railway  experts 
responsible  to  that  Irish  authority.  I think  that 
would  be  an  ideal  way  of  settling  'the  question,  be- 
cause the  Government,  on  account  of  their  credit 


State 

purchase  of 


authority 

advocated. 


26468.  Chairman.— I think  you  have  given  youi 
view  in  such  clear  language  that  you  need  not  ex- 
plain why  you  gave  it.  Nothing  can  be  plainer  thar 
what  you  have  stated,  and  I think  that  is  all  the 
questions  I have  to  ask  you.  Mr.  Sexlon  may  wish 
to  ask  you  some  questions  now. 


Hie  general 
poverty  of 
the  County 


Refusal  of  the 
Cavau  and 
loitrim 
Company  to 
insert  weight 
and  rates  on 
goods  advice 


Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 


26469.  The  County  Leitrim  is  in  a large  measure 
scheduled  as  congested  ?— Nearly  all  South  Leitrim  is 
scheduled  as  congested.  Of  course  North  Leitrim  is 
also,  but  it  has  very  little  to  say  to  the  railway. 

26470.  That  means  that  the  inhabitants  are  held 
to  be  in  special  need  of  public  aid?— They  are  in 
special  need  of  public  aid.  The  people'  are  the 
pooie9t  peasants  in  Ireland. 


20471.  But  these  people  in  need  of  public  aid  have 
to  support  this  railway ’—They  have  to  support  this 
railway. 

26472  Now,  as  to  two  or  three  points  of  working. 
I he  company  refuse  to  weigh  goods  ?— They  refuse  to 
weigh  goods.  They  give  an  advice  note  demanding  a 
neitain  amount  for  carriage  of  coal,  but  they  refuse 
to  give  you  the  rate  or  the  weight. 


26473.  They  have  now  a form  of  advice  note  for  coal 
which  gives  no  particulars  of  either  the  weight  or  the 
rate  ? — Certainly. 

26474 — Have  you  a copy  of  it? — Yes. 

26475.  Will  you  produce  it?  What  does  it  tell  yon 
if  it  does  not  tell  you  the  weight  or  the  rate? — This, 
was  handed  in  at  Sligo  {■produces  document).  I get- 
advice  notes  from  them  annually  for  my  consignment, 
of  coal,  and  they  never  give  a word  about  the  weight- 
or  the  rate,  but  demand  a certain  amount.  This, 
gentleman  got  his  coal  from  Sligo,  and  this  was  given 
him. 

26476.  Chairman. — Have  you  got  one  of  your  own? 
— Not  with  me,  but  I have  them  at  home.  I could  for- 
ward it. 

26477.  Mr.  Sexton. — It  just  tells  you  that  they  have 
delivered  an  unspecified  quantity  of  coal,  and  that 
you  must  pay  a certain  sum  ? — Take  what  you  get  and 
ask  no  questions. 

26478.  You  say  it  is  impossible  to  make  a return, 
journey  even  for  a short  distance  in  the  one  day? — 
Perfectly  impossible,  and  the  time  table  is  not  kept 
at  all. 

26479.  Also,  that  goods  are  carted  as  far  as  eight 
miles  from  one  station  to  another  at  half  the  cost, 
of  the  railway  rates? — About  half  the  cost. 

26480.  That  is  very  discouraging  to  traffic? — Very- 
discouraging. 

26481.  The  small  receipts  are  not  to  be  wondered1 
at? — They  are  not.  It  is  natural  they  would  be 
small.  • 

26482.  The  trains  are  not  run  in  proper  time,  and' 
no  attempt  is  made  to  keep  time? — There  is  no  at- 
tempt at  all.  I have  a letter  here  from  a very  well 
known  lady  in  County  Cavan.  She  travelled  by  this 
line  about  three  weeks  ago.  Here  is  a copy  of  her 
letter,  and  certainly  it  illustrates  the  manner  in 
which  they  observe  time,  or  rather,  do  not  observe 
time  on  that  line.  I will  hand  it  in.  ( Letter  handed 
in.) 

26483.  That  appears  to  be  as  discouraging  to  travel 
as  the  rates  are  to  traffic? — Precisely.  Then  there  is 
a great  deal  of  pilfering  on  the  line  of  coal  and  other 
things.  There  is  an  advice  note  here  and  a letter 
from  a person  saying  that  he  lost  within  the  last  six 
weeks  a bale  of  bacon  between  Ballinamore  and  Bawn- 
boy. 

26484.  Are  there  six  baronial  directors  on  the  board  ? 
— Yes  ; four  for  Leitrim  and  two  for  Cavan. 

26485.  Are  they  powerless  to  alter  these  causes  of 
complaint  ? — Perfectly  powerless,  they  tell  me. 

26486.  If  that  be  so  you  think  general  complaints 
are  useless  ? — General  complaints  are  perfectly  useless. 

26487.  At  the  initiation  of  the  line  the  promoters 
led  you  to  hope  that  the  receipts  would  be  double  the 
expenditure,  and  that  the  rate,  if  any,  would  be- 
only  from  twopence  to  fourpence,  and  they  told  you 
that  you  would  have  a majority  on  the  board? — Yes; 
these  promises  were  made,  that  we  would  have  a 
majority  on  the  directorate,  and  the  other  results 
were  held  out  as  the  probable  result  of  the  working. 

26488.  That  was  the  understanding  on  which  you 
accepted  the  liability? — Yes. 

26489.  The  promoters  became  the  directors? — Most 
of  them  did. 

26489a.  That  is  to  say,  the  gentlemen  who  made 
these  promises  are  now  the  directors  who  overbear  the 
baronial  representatives  at  the  board? — Yes,  they  are, 
a good  many  of  them.  Of  course  Lord  Kingston  lias 
died.  I am"  not  sure  whether  any  others  have  died. 

26490.  The  shareholders’  directors  vote  in  a body 
against  the  baronial  directors  ?— They  do,  it  seems. 

26491.  The  baronial  directors  also  vote  together? — 
Yes. 

26492.  There  are  two  opposed  bodies  on  the  board 
at  each  meeting,  of  which  one  has  neither  power  nor 
influence  ? — Yes. 

26493.  Take  your  experience  of  the  three  promises. 
The  receipts,  instead  of  being  double  the  expenses. 
are  only  about  equal  to  the  expenses  ? — Yes ; the  ex  - 
penses are  about  93  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts. 

26494.  The  rate  of  twopence  has  become  a rate  of  a- 
shilling  ? — Precisely. 

26495.  Paid  out  of  the  money  which  the  children 
of  the  people  send  them  from  America  to  help  them 
to  live? — That  is  so. 

26496.  And  instead  of  having  a majority  of  the 
baronial  directors  you  have  six  against  eight? — Yes. 

26497.  The  -measure  an  -money,  I think,  of  your  l-ia-* 
bility  is  5 per  cent,  on  a capital  of  £190,000,  ox 
£9,500  a year  ? — Precisely. 
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26493.  Of  which  the  line,  upon  an  averse, 
produced  about  £1,000  ?— Yes,  £1,000  odd. 

P 26489.  Leaving  £8,500  a year  to  be  paid  by  the  dis- 
trict .and  by  the  Exchequer  ?— Yes. 

26500.  Of  which  the  district  has  paid  the  larger 
part,  about  £5,000  a year  on  the  average  ?—  Xes. 

26501.  And  you  say  that  this  result  is  due  to  mis- 
management?-! thoroughly  believe  that  it  is.  I be- 
lieve that  if  there  was  a.  majority  of  the  ratepayers 
directors  they  would  work  the  line  at  a good  profit. 

26502.  The  directors  for  the  shareholders  an(l  the 
sharehoiders  themselves  have  no  pecuniary  interest  in 
(he  welfare  of  this  line?— Not  a penny  of  interest 
except  the  qualifying  amount  of  shares.  Ihey  get 
their  dish  cooked,  and  they  have  only  to  enjoy  it. 

26503.  The  dividends  are  fixed  and  safe ?— ¥es. 

26504.  And  the  price  of  the  shares  in  the  market  is 
measured  by  the  fixed  and  safe  character  of  the  divi- 
dend ? — Precisely  ; enhanced  in  value  immensely. 

26505  Could  you  expect  good  management  under 
such  a system  ?— It  is  impossible.  It  could  not  be ; 
taking  human  affairs  as  they  are,  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected, because  great  interests  are  required  m order  to 


26524.  You  mean  they  charge  themselves  for  carry-  0cL  Ui  1907. 
ing  their  own  coal?-Yes.  It  is  16..  2d.  at  Ballina-  ^ ^ 

™ 26525.  Every  shilling  added  to  Ae  price  of  the  coal  ^egenU. 
is  added  to  the  working  expenses /—I es.  tiveoftbe 

26526.  By  .being  .added  to  the  working  expenses  it  Leitrim 

diminishes  the  profits  ?— Yes.  County 

26527.  By  diminishing  the  profit  it  increases  tne  youncji. 

levy  on  the  district?— Yes. 

26528.  So  that  every  ton  of  coal  sold  by  the  lanl- 
way  directors  (who  are  also  directors  of  the  mining 
company),  to  the  railway  company,  is  equivalent  to  a 
levy  of  about  3s.  upon  the  ratepayers  of  the  dietnot . 

26529.  A curious  result  of  combined  management? 

— Most  curious  indeed.  . , 

you  express  in  your  scheme,  I believe,  ail  Proposed 

opS  IS  ought  to  Wto  Mr  -mg- 

annual  liability  by  the  payment  of  a capital  sum  ? °ury  liability 

Y *26531 . The  Treasury  liability  is  2 per  cent,  on 
£190,090  ?— Yes.  --  , . readjustment 

£6532.  That  would  be  almost  £4,000  a year  ?— About  of  the  Cavan 
that.  and  Leitrim 

26533.  If  the  Treasury  .agreed  to  .do  m your  case  Company, 
hat  tliey  have  done  .in  the  case  of  the  Tralee  and 
Dingle  Company— that  is,  to  commute  at  thirty- 
deeplv  three  years’  purchase  of  the  liability,  it  would  gave 
’ ' you  .about  £130,000  ? — Yes.  . . f 

' 26534.  If  you  paid  off  that  much  of  the  oapital  oi 
the  railway  you  would  then  have  to  .provide  5 per 
cent,  on  £60,000,  that  would  he  about  £3,000  a year  . 

—Yes.  , „ 

26535.  Mr.  Acworth. — Have  you  power  to  pay  ots 
at  any  time?  Are  the  guaranteed  shares  guaranteed 
for  a number  of  years? — There  is  no  term. 

26536.  There  is  a perpetual  guarantee  ?— They  are 
guaranteed  in  perpetuity.  , 

26537.  Is  there  power  to  pay  off  ?— If  the  share- 


stimulate  human  nature  to  great  efforts.  Where 
there  is  no  interest  it  is  WUrtO*  "J™1*  laW  °f  Sle 
human  nature  to  have  great  efforts  made. 

26506.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  ai 
concerned,  and  who  bear  this  heavy  burden,  would,  y< 
believe,  if  they  were  entrusted  with  the  management 
of  tire' line,  perhaps  make  the  dividend  out  of  it . 

I believe  they  would,  and  a profit  besides. 

26507.  And  you  think  that  in  equity  and  m com- 
mon sense  those  men  are  entitled  to  an  opportunity 
of  endeavouring,  by  better  management  of  the  line, 
to  relieve  themselves  from  that  burden  ?— I hold  that. 

265C8.  Would  you  say  there  ought  to  be  a general 
provision  of  the  law  that  in  every  case  in  which  the 

SS'SSliS;  Ifel^CSaE,  take  toe 
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managing  the  concern  by  0 „ 

the  Board  ?— Certainly.  That  would  be  but  common 
justice. 

26509.  Now,  in  reference  to  this  strange  arrange- 
ment about  the  coal,  one  would  have  supposed  that 
the  same  gentlemen  controlling  the  railway  and  the 
coal  mine  might  possibly  have  resulted  in  some  advan- 
tage to  the  railway ; but  the  case  seems  to  be  quite 
the  contrary  ?— Quite  the  contrary. 

26510.  How  many  of  the  eight  shareholders  direc- 
tors are  directors  of  the  mines? — Four,  and  the  same 
Chairman. 

26511.  Do  you  mean  five  in  all  ? — No ; four. 

26512.  One  of  whom  is  the  Chairman  ?— One  of 
whom  is  the  Chairman. 

26513.  Do  the  four  railway  directors  who  are  also 
directors  of  the  mine  constitute  the  whole  directorate 
of  the  mine  ? — I suspect  they  do,  but  it  is  -a  private 
company,  and  we  could  not  get  at  what  their  secrets 
are  ; but  I never  heard  of  any  other  directors,  and  I 
strongly  suspect  that  there  are  no  other  directors 
than  these  four. 

26514.  It  is  a small  private  company  ? — Yes. 

26515.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  individual 
shareholders,  especially  the  directors,  have  a large 
pecuniary  interest  in  the  mines? — Yes;  of  course 
they  have. 

26516.  And  their  dividends  depend  on  the  profits  of 
the  mines? — Yes. 

26517.  Whilst  they  have  only  a nominal  interest  in 
the  railway? — Yes. 

26518.  £100  each?— Yes. 

26519.  And  the  dividends  there  do  not  depend  on 
the  earnings  of  the  railway  ? — Of  course  they  don’t. 

26520.  They  give  coal  to  outsiders  at  11s.  or  12s.  a 
ton  on  the  railway  at  Arigna  ; to  railway  servants  it 
is  given  at  12s.  6 cl.  ; the  railway  company  itself  pays 
14s.  2d.,  and  the  guarantors,  who  might  be  supposed 
to  be  in  a most  advantageous  position,  pay  15s.  6 d.  ? 
-Yes. 


26521.  The  result  is  that'  coal  is  imported  ? — Yes. 

26522.  And  an  Irish  industry  is  discouraged? — 
Yes.  The  people  cannot  use  their  own  coal,  and  there 
is  a great  want  of  turf  in  the  district,  now  that  the 
hogs  are  out  out,  and  the  coal  has  to  come  from  Bel- 
fast and  from  Dublin. 


26523.  So  the  railway  company  get  the  coal  foi 
14s.  2d.  and  2s.  carriage  to  Ballinamore? — Yes. 


market  value  of  130?— I dare  say  if  we  took  them  i 
hands  we  could  buy  them  at  face  value  or  a little  over 
it.  I don’t  think  we  would  have  to  pay  the  premium, 
upon  the  shares. 

26539.  That  would  be  their  generosity,  not  y cur 
right  ? — I think  not,  because  they  could  see  that  if 
tliey  did  not  come  to  terms  the  ratepayers  would 
strike  against  paying,  and  these  shares  would  tumble 
down,  and  therefore  it  would  be  to  their  advantage 
to  take  a reasonable  price. 

26540.  Mr.  Sexton.- There  are  such  burning  feel- 
ings in  the  district  about  mismanagement  and  this 
heavy  burden,  that  you  have  no  doubt  the  body  of 
shareholders  would  be  willing  to  come  to  reason- 
able terms  to  bring  it  to  an  end  ? — I believe  they.- 
would,  in  their  own  interests  even. 

26541.  That  would  leave  a capital  of  £60,000.  ok 
which  there  was  to  be  provided  5 per  cent.,  which 
would  come  to  £3,000  ? — Yes. 

26542.  Have  you  the  slightest  doubt  that  if  there  The  certainty 
were  etoht  baronial  directors  and  six  shareholders’  of  better 
directors  you  would  make  that  £3,000  on  the  line  ?—  results  under 
Xot  toe  slightest.  •«*■«■■"* 

26543.  You  make  three  claims.  You  say  that  the  more  repre- 
officials  ought  to  be  in  touch  with  the  line;  the  ^anW' 
directors  of  the  railway  should  not  be  directors  of  the 
mine,  and  there  should  be  a majority  on  the  Board 
for  the  ratepayers? — Certainly. 

26544.  What  is  the  reason  for  this  curious  dispersal  Complaint  as-, 
of  the  officials  ? The  traffic  manager,  you  say,  goes  to  the  loca- 
about  lecturing  on  minerals;  but  why  are  the  others  tionofthe 
so  far  away — the  solicitor  in  Belfast,  the  secretary  chief  offices 
in  Dublin,  and  the  engineer  in  Enniskillen  or  in  of  the  com- 
some  other  county? — They  give  a number  of  very  pany  at 
flimsy  reasons,  but  none  of  these  reasons  would  hold  different 
water  at  all.  There  is  no  reason  according  to  eco-  places  away 
nomics  entitling  them  to  place  the  centre  of  gravity  lrora  1 le  me- 
so  far  outside  the  body  it  affects.  No  principle  of 
economics  would  entitle  them  to  have  it  85  mile.- 
away  from  their  line.  I believe  in  Ireland,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  West  Clare  Railway,  for  which  there 
are  special  reasons,  there  is  no  parallel  to  it.  I have 
never  heard  of  any,  and  I have  read  a good  deal 
of  the  history  of  railways  in  other  countries  as  we/1 
as  Ireland.  £200  is  absolutely  spent  by  this  manage- 
ment, and  this  £200  would  perfectly  equip  an  office 
at  Ballinamore,  and  the  work  could  be  done  a 
thousand  times  more  efficiently  in  Ballinamore  than 
in  Dublin. 
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Ocl.  11,  1907,  26545.  You  say  all  the  officials  should  be  quartered 

— at  the  chief  station  of  the  line,  in  probably  one  block 
Rev.  D.  Gray,  of  offices  ? — Yes.  As  it  is,  they  never  examine  into 
anything  connected  with  the  line.  On  one  occasion 
a motor  trolley  was  sent  out,  and  a train  went 
without  a staff,  and  ran  into  it,  and  threw  the  two 
occupants  of  it  towards  the  stars,  and  smashed  in  the 
woodwork,  and  the  fact  is,  the  traffic  manager  took 
back  the  broken  trolley  into  the  sheds  at  Ballinamore, 
had  it  patched  up,  and  the  Directors  in  Dublin  never 
heard  a word  about  it,  and  the  Board  of  Trade 
never  heard  a word  about  it.  One  of  the  share- 
holders' directors  was  asked  about  it.  He  said  he  had 
been  at  every  meeting  which  had  occurred  since  then, 
and  he  had  never  heard  a word  of  it  at  a Board 
meeting.  He  was  asked — “ Cannot  you  go  see  the  broken 
trolley  and  see  how  it  is  patched  up.”  “No,”  he  said, 
“ I won’t.”  I forget  exactly  his  words,  but  they  were 
of  tantamount  to  this,  that  it  would  look  like  spying 
after  the  business  of  the  traffic  manager,  and  he  re- 
fused to  look  after  it.  They  don’t  look  into  anything. 
They  take  the  traffic  manager’s  account  of  it  the 
same  as  Gospel  truth.  They  are  only  the  faint  echo 
of  the  traffic  manager’s  report.  This  director  is 
typical  of  the  rest  of  the  shareholders’  directors.  He 
was  asked,  and  he  would  not  go  to  look  at  this. 

26546.  It  would  seem  as  if  this  company,  by 
pursuing  a policy  of  reserve,  have  secured  a greater 
fame  in  tire  end  ? — Precisely.  It  has  been  just  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

26547.  If  you  could  get  a general  provision  of  the 
law  that  ratepayers  who  are  liable  to  make  good  a 
guarantee  should  have  a majority  on  the  Board  that 
would  accomplish  your  other  purposes? — Yes. 

26548.  Because  they  could  deal  with  the  officials, 
and  it  would  not  matter  greatly  how  the  remainder 
of  the  Board  was  composed? — Precisely.  Tiiat  would 
right  the  whole  thing. 

26549.  You  are  in  favour  of  a united  system  of 
railways  under  Irish  public  control  ? — Yes. 

26550.  Do  you  consider  that  such  a system  would 
iiold  out  the  best  prospects  for  the  careful  and 
diligent  working  of  such  lines  as  the  Cavan  and 
Leitrim,  and  for  the  utmost  relief  to  the  ratepayers? 
— Yes. 

26551.  Chairman. — There  is  a letter  which  was  sent 
bv  a person  named  Penrose  to  the  manager  of  tile 
railway  which  you  mentioned.  I don’t  think  it  is 
necessary  to  put  it  on  the  notes,  but  we  are  at 
liberty,  if  you  like,  to  mention  the  incident  referred 
to  in  the  letter.  On  the  2nd  inst.,  Miss  Penrose  and 
some  others  proceeded  to  Annadale  by  the  1.58  p.m. 
train  for  Garadice,  intending  to  return  that  evening. 
Befoi-e  alighting  at  Annadale  they  inquired  from  the 
guard  the  time  the  train  was  due  on  its  return 
journey,  and  were  informed  5.30  p.m.,  and  it  woes  on 
to  say  that  they  arrived  in  time,  and  found  that  the 
train  had  gone,  and  they  had  to  stop  in  this  place 
all  night?— Yes. 

26552.  They  say  further  that  that  also  occurred  a 
short  time  ago  to  another  passenger  ? — Yes. 

26553.  Chairman.— I think  that  is  sufficient  for 
the  notes. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acworth. 

26554.  I think  you  kpow  Mr.  Ormsby  Lawder? — 
Yes. 

26555.  You  know  he  came  before  us  last  July,  and 
gave  very  long  evidence  as  to  this  railway?— I heard 
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he  did. 

26556.  You  have  not 
I saw  a short  account 
26557.  You  have  not 
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;n  his  evidence,  perhaps?— 
the  paper. 

-m  the  full  account? — No. 

26558.  Because  probably  he  has  detailed  practically 
all  your  grievances,  so  I won’t  ask  you  about  them 
again  ; but  I should  just  like  to  ask  you  about  this. 
You  make  a strong  point  that  the  shareholders’ 
directors  have  a majority? — Yes. 

26559.  That,  I suppose,  is  under  the  Order  in  Coun- 
cil which  established  the  railway? — Yes. 

26560.  The  Order  in  Council  got  changed  at  some 
period? — No.  The  Order  never  got  changed. 

26561.  The  draft  proposal  was  that  the  directors 
•were  to  be  half  and  half?— No. 

26562.  The  shareholders  should  have  an  actual 
miocc«y  . • , Promises  were  to  that  effect. 

*?“•  , n,_  the  baronial  people  should  have  a 
m oc°c^y  ?-leV  a working  majority. 

26564.  At  a later  period  it  got  changed  ?— Yes. 


26565.  By  the  Order  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in 
Council  the  shareholders  have  a majority? — Yes; 
contrary  to  the  contract  that  was  made  with  the 
ratepayers. 

26566.  But  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  this  is 
practically  an  Act  of  Parliament,  voids  any  con- 
tract, even  if  there  were  one? — Not  in  justice;  if 
the  parties  who  signed  that  and  expected  it  were  not 
acquainted  with  the  change  it  would  not  bind  them. 

26567.  Of  course  you  know  that  there  is  elaborate 
procedure  for  taking  care  that  everybody  gets  notice. 
The  change  cannot  be  made  behind  their  backs? — It 
was  done  behind  their  backs.  Not  one  ratepayer  in 
the  place  ever  heard  a word  about  it  as  far  as  I know. 

26568.  I think  there  must  be  some  mistake  some- 
where. It  could  not  be  done  without  notice,  being 
given  ? — It  was  very  easy  to  draw  a pencil  across  that 
portion.  That  is  what  was  drawn  up.  The  very 
moment  that  the  Order  in  Council  was  applied  for 
the  promise  was  held  out — “ You  will  have  a working 
majority,”  and  they  expected  they  would.  The  very 
moment  the  Order  in  Council  came  out  it  was  found 
they  had  not.  Of  course  those  who  asked  for  the 
Order  in  Council  and  manipulated  it  made  that 
alteration.  The  ratepayers  never  knew  anything 
about  it  as  far  as  I can  find  out. 

26569.  You  say  the  two  sides  vote  against  each 
other  on  the  Board  ? — So  I understand. 

26570.  You  are  not  a director  ? — No. 

26571.  Could  you  say  whether,  to-  your  knowledge 
it  is  the  case  that  there  are  divisions  ? — I can  give 
you  a case  typical,  I daresay,  of  the  rest.  I heard  of 
a case  where  an  engineer  had  to  be  appointed  to  see 
what  would  be  the  cost  of  making  those  extensions 
that  were  so  much  talked  about,  and  for  the  making  of 
which  £24,000  was  offered  as  a grant  by  the  Treasury. 

26572.  Was  promised;  not  given? — It  was  pro- 
mised. 

26573.  It  has  not  been  given? — Of  course  not ; it 
was  not  accepted.  But  there  had  to  be  an  engineer 
appointed  to  inquire  and  report  how  much  it  would 
take  to  make  these  extensions.  This  got  up  a dis- 
cussion at  the  Board,  and  the  shareholders’  directors 
had  their  candidate  for  it,  and  the  County  Council 
had  theirs,  and  they  voted  solidly  on  each 'side,  and 
the  minority  went  to  the  wall. 

26574.  That  is  one  instance  that  you  know? — One 
instance  that  I know. 

26575.  You  fancy  that  is  not  uncommon? — I fancy 
that  is  the  order  of  the  day,  because  the  County 
■Council  directors  say  they  are  perfectly  helpless,  and 
can  carry  nothing.  Of  course  that  means  that  the 
•other  side  vote  in  a body  against  them. 

26576.  You  say  the  Board’s  auditor  was  refused 
•access  to  the  accounts  ? — Yes. 

26577.  He  has  a statutory  right  to  see  them  ?— That 
is  the  reason  he  should  be  allowed  to  see  them. 

26578.  Why  did  he  not  exercise  his  statutory  right  ? 

If  guarded  by  the  police  he  broke  the  door  in  he 


his  side  If  people  wont  use  their  legal  rights  how 
can  one  help  them  ? — If  you  went  to  do  that  you  would 
tion  y°U1Self  ln  conflict  witl1  the  biw  in  another  direc- 

26580.  You  see  the  difficulty  is  this.  The  law  wives 
him  a right  to  see  them  ?— Of  course  the  law  gives  him 
a right  to  see  them. 

26581.  And  when  somebody  says  “ You  shan’t  ” be 
takes  it  lying  down?-If  he  were  to  use  violence  it 
would  be  worse 

26582.  Would  not  he  get  an  order  of  the  Court? 

Chairman.  Of  course  there  comes  in  the  question 
oi  expense,  and  it  is  a poor  county. 

26583.  Mr.  Acworth.-I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can 
successfully  give  them  powers  if  they  do  not  use  them? 
— liie  ratepayers  have  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  cost  of 
ever  wav  °f  ^ C°m't  So  We  are  handicapped  in 

26584.  Just  one  other  point,  to  meet  your  strictures 
on  the  management  being  in  Dublin?— Yes;  I hold 
it  is  a monstrous  arragement. 

26585.  Do  you  know  that  all  oyer  the  world  it  is 

the  ra?wf  you  know  that  half 

the  railways  m South  America  are  managed  from 
London  .—Oh,  but  the  circumstances  of  South 
are  very  different  from  ours. 

26586.  Let  me  give  you  another  instance  nearer 
home?— It  is  not  so  in  Ireland.  nearer 
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26587.  Mr.  Aeworth.—  Do  you  know  that  the  South-  • 
ern  Railway  of  France,  which  dees  not  come  within 
400  miles  of  Paris,  has  its  offices  m Paris?— There 
may  be  reasons  for  it.  I do  not  know  the  history 
of  it,  but  I can  see  no  reason  in  our  case  for  such  a 
thing.  I say  neither  reason  nor  common  sense  can 
justify  the  arrangement.  I know  a good  deal  about 
the  circumstances  of  our  line,  and  I hold  that  it  is  a 
monstrous  case  of  wilful  extravagance. 

Chairman. — I think  you  are  right,  Father  Gray. 

It  is  such  a small  concern. 

26588.  Mr.  Aeworth—  Just  one  other  question. 
What  do  you  think  the  railway  can  be  worked  for? 
Have  you  thought  of  that?— I think  it  could  be 
worked  for  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts. 

I am  certain  it  could. 

26589.  Do  you  mean  of  the  present  gross  receipts  of 
£4  6s.  a week? — £4  8s.  6 d. 

26590.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  worked  for  half 
that  ? — I think  it  could  be  worked  for  about  50  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  receipts — if  the  baronial  directors 
had  the  management  of  it. 

26591.  Chairman. — Your  assumption  is  that  you 
could  double  the  receipts  ? — Yes  ; that  we  would  effect 
a great  increase. 

26592.  Mr.  Aeworth— Do  you  think  you  could  keep 
the  receipts  where  they  are  and  keep  down  the  ex- 
penses under  the  present  rate  ? — I hold  that,  too,  but 
I believe  that  if  the  baronial  directors  had  the  man- 
agement of  it  the  receipts  would  go  up  and  the 
expenses  go  down. 

26593.  Do  you  know  any  light  railway  in  the 
world  worked  in  the  way  you  suggest  at  50  per  cent.  ? 
— I have  read  something  of  the  history  of  the  light 
railways  on  the  Continent  and  in  India,  and  all  these 
have  been  worked  for  about  50  per  cent.  And  I have 
it  from  a gentleman  who  has  travelled  those  countries 
and  wrote  a book  about  them  and  who  has  had  experi-* 
ence  of  the  railways,  and  he  said  they  • were  worked 
for  about  50  per  cent, 

26593a.  I wish  you  would  give  me  the  reference, 
because  it  is  quite  new  to  me. 

26594.  Chairman. — I think,  Father  Gray,  the  best 
answer  you  can  give  us  is  that  you  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  the  working  of  the  railways  yourself  ? — 
That  is  what  I say.  I am  only  telling  you  what  I 
was  told. 

26595.  Mr.  Aeworth. — Were  you  quoting — can  you 
give  the  authority  ? — Well,  perhaps  I would  not  have 
his  permission,  but  he  is  a very  high  authority, 
but  the  book  was  not  so  explicit  as  he  was.  But 
he  is  an  acknowledged  authority  upon  railways, 
and  lie  has  travelled  Russia  and  India  and  most 
parts  of  the  world,  and  he  said  he  never  knew  a line 
to  be  as  badly  and  as  extravagantly  worked  as  our 
line,  and  he  said  that  50  per  cent,  or  a very  little 
over  it  was  the  average  expended  in  working  expenses 
on  the  Continent  and  in  India. 

26596.  On  light  railways  ? — On  light  railways. 

26597.  Mr.  Sexton. — What  you  believe  is  that  if 
the  line  were  managed  as  you  propose  the  receipts 
would  be  increased  and  that  50  per  cent,  of  them 
would  pay  the  expenses? — Precisely  so. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. 

26598.  I think  I understood  you  to  say  that  tho 
receipts  on  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  Railway  for  pas- 
senger and  goods  traffic  had  decreased  within  the  last 
twenty  years— that  they  are  not  so  good  now  as  when 
the  line  was  first  opened — that  the  passenger  and 
goods  traffic  are  less  now  than  when  they  began  ? — 
Yes ; a thousand  passengers  per  annum  less. 

26599.  I am  not  able  to  go  back  twenty  years,  but 
I have  been  reading  the  light  railway  returns  for 
1895,  eleven  years  ago,  and  I find  in  looking  at  them, 
that  so  fa  r from  there  having  been  a decrease  the 
reverse  is  the  case.  In  1895  the  number  of  first-class 
passengers  was  3,250,  while  in  1905  it  was  5,300,  and 
the  third-class  passengers  were,  in  1895,  80,000,  and 
in  1905,  91,000,  showing  an  increase  of  14,000  passen- 
gers on  the  former  year  ? — My  comparison  was  between 
the  first  years  and  the  present  time.  I instituted  a 
comparison  and  contrasted  the  first  years  with  the 
present,  and  I .hold  that  there  is  over  a thousand  of 
a difference  per  annum  in  the  number  of  passengers, 
taking  this  standard  of  comparison. 

26600.  I do  not  doubt  what  you  say  is  correct,  but 
in  the  last  ten  years  there  has  not  been  a decrease, 
and  perhaps  the  decrease  in  tfcs  twenty  years  is  due 
to  emigration,  which  we  all  know  has  unfortunately 


taken  place?— I think  "that  does  not  affect  it  verv  Oct.  11, 1907.  , 
much.  I think  if  the  fares  were  kept  at  the.  original  — 
amount  the  people  would  go  by  the  railway  to  Ba  - «ev.  1).  *>ngr< 
linamore  and  Belturbet  and  Drumshambo  and  Mohill  la_- 

markets  in  greater  numbers  and  that  the  passenger  ^,e 

traffic  would  go  up  considerably,  but  that  the  fares  j e^r;m  , 
are  too  high.  County. 

26601.  Allow  me  for  a moment.  The  same  returns  Council.' 
show  that  the  average  fare  of  railway  passengers  :n 
1895  was  2s.  per  head  for  first-class  and  9a.  for  third, 
while  in  1905  it  was  18d.  for  first-class  and  8d.  for 
third.  So  that  would  be  rather  against  your  argu- 
ment, I think?— The  standard  of  comparison  I too.; 
was  the  first  years  and  the  present.  In  this  way  my 
figures  are  correct. 

26602.  Still  I presume  you  will  admit  that  ten  Increase  in 
years  is  a fair  number  of  years  to  go  back  upon,  and  number  of 
if  it  can  be  shown  that  there  was  a considerable  passengers 
increase  in  numbers  in  the  last  ten  years  and  a de-  and  decrease 
crease  in  the  average  passenger  fare  per  head,  it 
would  rather  qualify  your  statement.  I think  j ou  P he®d  {or 
will  admit  that?— It  might  in  a slight  way.  past  decade. 

26603.  I do  not  wish  to  press  the  point.  1 think 
vou  stated  to  Mr.  Aeworth  that  you  considered  that  the 
office  expenses  in  Dublin  are  considerably  higher  than 
they  would  be  in  B allin amore  ?— 1 They  are  by  about 
£200. 

26604.  The  railway  returns  show  that  the  general  Comparison 
charges  on  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  Light  Railway,  0f  the  general 
which  cover  the ' directors’  fees,  secretarial  expenses  charges  on 
and  that  kind  of  thing,  are  only  £700  a year,  a sum  the  Cavan 
which  compares  very  favourably  with  similar  rail-  and  Leitrim 
wavs,  in  fact  it  compares  to  advantage  with  all  the  Railway  with 
other  light  railways  in  Ireland;  that  is,  that  the  similar  r»i 
general  charges  and  expenses  which  cover  the  secre-  '"ays> 
tary’s  and  directors’  fees  are  less  in  fact  on  the 
Cavan  and  Leitrim  Railway  than  on  any  other  light 
railway  in  Ireland  ?— But  that  would  not  justify  them 
in  having  these  increased  expenses  put  upon  the 
ratepayers  when  they  could  do  it  more  cheaply. 

26605.  But  as  to  the  expense  to  the  ratepayers,  I 
think  the  maximum  contribution  would  be  something 
like  £5,700  a year?— Yes. 

26606.  But  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  average- 
profits  of  the  railway  are  about  £1,100  a year  the 
maximum  contribution  on  the  part  of  -the  guaran- 
teeing area  is  reduced  by  £1,100  a year ; in  other  - 
words,  instead  of  £5,700  you  only  pay  £4,600.  Is 
not  that  so  ? — That  is  so. 

26607.  So  that  though  you  would  naturally  rather 
pay  nothing  at  all,  still  I think,  under  the  circum- 
stances you  are  better  off  than  a good  many  other  rail- 
way companies  in  the  country  ? — But  that  does  not 
justify  inefficient  management,  though  it  shows  that 
we  are  not  quite  as  bad  as  we  possibly  might  be.  m,  . 

26608.  The  returns  show  that  there  has  been  an  - e 'n_^re“9,, 
increase  in^the  receipts  in  the  last  ten  years  of  £1,600  "nd  receipts 

26609.  And  an  increase  in  passenger  traffic  of  decade  far 
13,000  or  14,000  ; so,  I think,  after  all  it  shows  that  short  of  the 
there  has  been  a certain  development  of  trade  in  the  possibilities  of 
district? — Oh,  yes,  but  it  has  been  .infinitesimally  the  district, 
small  considering  what  might  be  done.  There  has 
been  no  real  effort  to  develop  the  traffic,  almost  not  a 
single  effort  made. 

26610.  Now,  with  regard  to  representation  on  tbs' 

- Board  of  Directors,  you  are  aware  that  the  Board  of 
Trade,  on  the  requisition  of  the  County  Council  or  of 
twenty  ratepayers,  could  deal  with  a case  of  that 
kind  ? — Yes  ; they  could. 

26611.  Has  any  requisition  ever  been  made  by  the  p f 

County  Councils  or  by  twenty  ratepayers  ?— Well,  the 
County  Council  understand  that  some  private  indi-  Board  of 
; viduals  made  a representation  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Trade  or 
who  referred  them  to  the  Railway  Commissioners’  Railway  Com- 
and  the  Railway  Commissioners  when  they  were  ap-  missioners'  ; 
i plied  to  said  they  could  not  discuss  it  unless  it  was  Court  a d°- 
brought  up  in  legal  form  as  a matter  of  law  before  terrc'afc  to  the 
them,  and  considering  the  heavy  expenses  the  rate-  Xount^ 
payers  and  the  County  Council  thought  it  was  no  use  iTncl‘  , 
incurring  cost.  “ taking  action. 

26612.  The  Board  of  Trade? — Yes. 

26613.  Is  there  any  statement  of  that  in  writing?— 

Yes ; there  is.  They  rent  , letter  in  reply  rcf„?i„g 
the  ease  to  the  Railway  Commissioners,  and  when 
the  Railway  Commissioners  were  applied  to  they  said 
they  could  not  do  it  without  its  being  brought  up  in 
a legal  form  before  them,  and  that  would  niean  „ry 
heavy  expense,  on  the  ratepayers 

266i4'r'i  -And  that  in  fact  frightened  you 

away  ?— It  did  certainly.  8 y 
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26615.  And  the  representation  was  in  respect  of 
these  matters  which  you  undoubtedly  think  a griev- 
ance?—Yes. 

26616.  Your  contention,  I presume,  being  that  the 
ratepayers  who  have  to  find  the  money  in  any  case, 
whether  this  line  is  well  or  badly  managed,  have  a 
greater  interest  in  the  efficiency  of  the  working  of  the 
line  than  the  shareholders  whose  dividends  are  guar- 
anteed ? — Yes  ; they  have  an  interest  in  it  and  the 
others  have  no  interest  or  hardly  an  interest — a 
nominal  interest. 

26617.  Where  the  facts  were  brought  before  the 
Board  of  Trade  it  seems,  strange  that  in  such  trivial 
matters  as  that  the  Board  of  Trade  should  not 
have  tried  to  arrange  them  with  the  railway  com- 
pany ? — They  referred  the  person  to  the  Railway  Com- 
missioners. 

26618.  You,  perhaps,  might  let  us  have  the  letter? 
- -Yes  ; I think  I can  get  the  letter,  if  necessary. 

26619.  You  complain  of  the  train  service  also,  I 
think  ? — Yes  ; the  letter  I handed  in  would  illustrate 
it. 

26620.  I think  the  railway  guide  shows  there  are 
only  three  trains  in  the  day  to  Belturbet  and  the 
other  places  ? — Yes. 

26621.  And  they  take  an  average  of  two  or  three 
hours  to  do  a distance  of  27  miles  ? — Yes. 

26622.  Of  course  they  stop  at  a great  many  stations  ? 
—A  great  many  stations. 

26623.  And  you  think  that  greater  acceleration 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  public  ? — Of  course 
it  would  be. 

26624.  There  is  only  one  other  point,  which  you  did 
not  refer  to  in  your  evidence,  that  I should  like  to 
ask  you  about,  as  you  know  the  district  well,  anil 
that  is  as  to  the  reason  why  the  County  Council  re- 
jected the  offer  of  £24,000  that  was  made  to  them  by 
the  Irish  Government — that  was  for  ' an  extension  to 
the  railway? — I know  the  history,  of  the  occurrence. 

26625.  I do  not  want  it  at  length? — Well,  the  rea- 
son was  because  the  ratepayers  refused  to  take  any 
further  financial  liability,  and  even  though  it  was 
explained  to  them  that  it  would  be  only  a nominal 
liability  they  said,  “ Well,  we  were  hoodwinked  before 
and  we  cannot  know  but  we  are  about  to  be  hood- 
winked now,”  and  on  the  principle  of  “ Once  bitten, 
twice  shy,”  they  raised  their  voice  and  told  the 
County  Council  not  to  accept  it. 

26626.  But  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  shareholders’ 
directors  gave  a personal  and  individual  and  collec- 
tive guarantee  that  in  the  event  of  any  deficit  they 
would  be  responsible?— Well,  there  were  two  reasons 
against  it.  The  first  was  that  it  was  not  a sufficient 
guarantee,  and  secondly,  they  did  not  give  it  in  a 
legal  form,  and  at  a meeting  of  the  County  Council 
it  was  considered,  and  they  found  that  it  was  not 
given  in  legal  form  and  that,  they  were  not  given  a 
sufficient  guarantee.  Since  then  the  Great  Northern 
line,  knowing  that  it  would  be  a benefit  to  their 
own  company  to  develop  the  Arigna  mine,  have 
offered  to  guarantee  £500  a year  in  perpetvum  for 
one  of  the  horns  of  the  line,  one  extension,  that  to  the 
mines. 

26627.  At.  any  rate,  if  this  is  given  the  line  will 
be  made?—!  am  not  so  sure  of  that. 

26628.  And  it  will  rest  with  the  Treasury  to  make 
the  advance.  I suppose  if  the  Treasury  make  the 
advance  the  Great  Northern  Railway  are  prepared  to 
guarantee? — But  they  only  guarantee  for  one  exten- 
sion, that  to  Arigna. 

26629.  Still  I presume  that  should  be  accepted  on 
the  principle  that  half  a loaf  is  better  than  no 
bread  ? — But  without  a guarantee  being  got  from  some 
quarter  for  the  other  extension,  I think  the  rate- 
payers would  not  agree  because  they  are  suffering  from 
the  existing  guarantee,  which  is  like  the  shirt  of 
Nessus  upon  them  and  they  cannot  shake  it  off,  and 
cannot  be  bought  or  induced  to  agree  to  any  further 
liability. 


26630.  And  you  think  that  if  the  guarantee  given 
by  the  shareholders’  directors  had  been  in  legal  form 
there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  with  the  County 
Council?— So  the  County  Council  told  me.  Some  of 
the  County  Council  told  me  that  that  was  the  reason 
it  fell  through. 


Examined  by  Lord  Pirrie. 


26631.  You  say  that  all  the  promises  made  by  the 
promoters  and  the  Grand  Jury  to  the  ratepayers  have 
been  broken? — Have  been  broken. 

26632.  Now,  did  the  ratepayers  appeal  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  or  to  any  authority  when  the  promises 
were  broken,  when  they  knew  and  saw  that  they  were 
broken? — They  appealed  to  me  and  they  asked  me  to 
lay  the  case  before  the  Chief  Secretary. 

26633.  And  have  you  any  paper  stating  the  promises 
they  made  that  you  could  hand  in  ? — They  asked  me  to 
send  a memorial  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

26634.  But  the  promises  made  by  the  Grand  Jury 
were  not  verbal  promises? — They  were  in  writing. 

26635.  And  have  you  any  statement  of  them  ? — Yes  ; 
I have  the  pamphlet  that  was  issued  by  the  pro- 
motel’s  at  the  commencement. 

26636.  And  which  was  also  approved  by  the  Grand 
Jury  ? — Yes. 

26637.  Can  you  not  hand  that  in  to  the  Commission 
here? — I will  send  it  to  you  by  to-morrow’s  post. 

26638.  I am  not  doubting  your  word,  but  when  you 
come  to  deal  with  these  things  I think  the  Commis- 
sioners should  see  the  papers-  on  which  you  very 
properly  tell  us  that  the  ratepayers  voted  for  that  guar 
antee  ? — Precisely. 

26639.  And  voted  on  the  strength  of  those  pro- 
mises?— On  the  strength  of  those  promises. 

26640.  The  personal  word  of  the  Grand  Jury  made 
•you  feel  that  they  were  not  going  to  break  the 
promises? — No  question  about  it.  I can  send  you 
that  pamphlet  by  to-morrow’s  post.* 

26641.  So  when  the  ratepayers  appealed  to  you  to 
put  the  case  forward  they  never  thought  of  taking 
any  action  as  a body  to  try  to  get  the  Order  in 
Council  reversed  ?— Well,  if  you  can  understand,  they 
are  poor  peasants  and  they  do  not  know  the  law  and 
do  not  know  how  to  get  out  of  a difficulty  like  that. 

26642.  You  stated  that  the  Arigna  Coal-mining 
Company  were  very  prosperous.  Now,  have  you  any 
knowledge  of  the  dividends  they  are  paying  on  their 
working  ? — They  are  paying  5 per  cent,  from  the  very 
beginning  and  two  bonuses  of  fifty  a year  each. 

26643.  They  have  paid  regularly  5 per  cent.  ?— 5 
per  cent.,  and  two  bonuses  of  50  per  cent.  each. 

26644.  Mr.  Sexton.—  50  per  cent,  of  the  whole  capi  • 
tal  ? — 50  per  cent,  of  the  whole  capital. 

26645.  So  that  the  capital  has  been  returned  ? — The 
capital  has  been  actually  x-etunied. 

26646.  And  5 per  cent,  per  annum  paid  as  well  t 

5 per  cent,  paid  as  well. 

26647.  Lord  Pirrie. — And  that  has  been  through  the 
assistance  of  the  railway  company  getting  a guarantee 
from  the  ratepayers  ?— Yes,  I hold  that  everything  is  so 
abnormal  about  it  that  it  looks  like  what  you  would 
lead  in  a novel. 


tioned,  you  say  there  are  four  of  them,  one  bein 
chairman  of  the  coal  company.  Are  they  paid  fee 
as  directors  of  the  railway  companv? — No;  thev  ar 
not  paid  fees,  but  their  travelling  expenses  and  thei 
incidental  expenses  are  paid. 

26649.  Do  the  baronial  directors  get  any  fees  ? Th 

baronial  directors  get  no  fees  at  all.  I ' did  not  sa 
get  any  fees’  bufc  their  expenses. 

25650.  But  there  are  no  fees  ? — Oh,  no  fees 

Chairman.  They  get  a small  fee  for  attend 
ance?— Their  expenses.  They  get  a guinea  a day  an 
their  travelling  expenses. 

26652.  Mr.  Croker  Barrington.  Solicitor Thi 

company  s representative  will  appear  before  you  i 
the  proper  time. 


Rev.  Joseph 
Moehau,  ex. 
representa- 
tive of  the 
Leitrim 
County 
Council. 


Rev.  Joseph  Meehan,  c.c.,  ex 
26653.  Father  Meehan,  I think  you  also  have  been 
requested  by  the  Leitrim  County  Council  to  give  evi- 
dence ? — Yes  ; I have. 

26654.  Have  you  heard  the  evidence  given  by 
Father  Gray? — Well,  I have  heard  most  of  it. 


x.mined  by  the  Chairman. 

26655.  But  I think  your  evidence  is  practically  on 
different  lines  altogether  ?— Well,  I refer  incidentals 
to  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  Railway,  and  it  will  be  on 
the  lines  just  that  Father  Gray  went  over  With 
everything  that  Father  Gray  said,  as  far  as  I heard 
it,  I agree. 


* See  Appendix  No.  7. 
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thafjm  SiVatoOmy  gin  with'irf.ienc.  to  the  r, 

1 = „ivpn  ?— Yes  • as  far  as  I heard  it  I agree  with  it.  r 
ia26658.  You  wish  to  refer  to  the  Irish  railways  m 
general  and  to  this  railway  m Co.  Dei  turn  in  par-  _ 

ti  26M.lSi  is  wll.t  you  wisl1  lri”S  “fcT  5 

"IfewTlnd  ate  with  regard  to  tl.e  r.il.ays  « the,  _ 
•affect  certain  industries  m the  country  . 

26661.  Now,  what  particular  industries  do  you  1 

ier  to  ' Well,  the  industries  that  I should  like  to 

refer  to  are  the  butter  and  the  farm  produce > in-  ; 
due  tries.  You  see  the  value  of  the  autouht  of  butter 

£WS&  X^’taS U ktSepSe.™  ' 

A|6662tUYou  to”  that  is  the  value  of  the  butter  ea- 
posted  from  Ireland  last  TOT !-»?,  “9  ? ?» 

bv'eS  ss,  - “• 

cwswW*  ISSSt 

affect  very  much  the  country.  . . . _ , 

26664.  And  y.ou  have  also  got  some  information  to 
give  us  with  reference  to  co-operative  dairy  societies? 

T<26665.  Now,  what  particular  part  of  the  Count, 
Deitrim  are  you  more  interested  m?— I have  a map 

°f^666n  Welfare  you  north,  south,  east  or  west  ?— 

^ 26667.*  W°iilgyou  kindly  saywhat  particular  ^art^of 
Leitrim  «*  South 

■Souto  z » £: 

very  little  of  the  south.  . 

26669.  Then  what  are  the  railways  in  your  pa 
titular  district  to  which  von  wish  to  ref er  f-Well,  the 
Sligo  and  Leitrim  Railway  for  one,  and  the  Midland 
and  the  Great  Northern.  „ T ... 

26670.  Do  you  consider  that  the  County  Leitrim 
is  well  accommodated  with  railways?— No;  there  are 
very  few  railways  at  all  in  the  Co.  Leitrim.  If  you  no- 
tice that  map  there  is  hardly  a railway  touching  it 
at  all,  except  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  Railway  in  the 
south  and  the  Sligo  and  Leitrim  Railway  running 
across  the  north.  , 

26671.  Now,  have  you  any  particular  knowledge 
-with  reference  to  the  rates  and  fares,  the  fares  for 
passengers,  and  the  rates  for  goods?— Yes;  I should 
be  glad  to  put  that  before  you. 

26672.  You  have  been  at  some  trouble  to  gather  in- 
formation with  reference  to  these  subjects  ? — Yes. 

26673.  Do  you  consider  the  passenger  fares  in  Ire- 
land are  fair  and  reasonable  compared  with  the 
passenger  fares  in  England,  we  will  say?  They  are 
not  fair  as  compared  with  those  m England. 
There  are  half  a dozen  reasons  why  the  fares 
in  Ireland  should  be  lower  than  in  England. 
Notwithstanding  that,  they  are  for  third-class  pas- 
senger fares  the  very  same,  and  for  second-class 
and  first-class  passengers  they  are  very  much  dearer 
in  Ireland  than  in  England,  the  amount  of  difference 
being  that,  whereas  in  England  you  have  the  second- 
class  fare  25  per  cent,  over  the  third-class  fare  ; in 
Ireland  you  have  it  60  and  40  per  cent,  over,  generally 
about  60  per  cent,  over  the  third-class  fare.  I have 
taken  details  of  these  fares. 

26674.  The  third-class  fare  in  both  countries  is 
about  a penny  a mile? — About  a penny  a mile. 

26675.  You  have  stated  that  for  certain  reasons  you 
are  of  opinion  that  the  fares  in  Ireland  should  be 
less  than  in  England?— Yes. 

26676.  Tell  us  briefly  what  your  opinions  are  on 
this  one  point.  Why  do  you  say  that  passenger 
fares  (which  we  will  deal  with  first)  in  Ireland  should 
be  less  than  they  are  in  England  ?— First,  because  the 
railways'  in  Ireland  have  cost  an  immense  deal  a 
smaller  sum  per  mile  than  the  railways  in  England. 
26677.  That  is  one  reason  ?— That  is  one  reason. 
26678.  Now,  you  say  you  have  figures  to  show  that  ? 
— Yes,  I have  figures  to  show  that. 


26679.  Tell  us  what  they  are  ? — Well,  the  English  0cl 
railways  cost  roughly  £67,618  per  mile.  ■ 

26680.  I do  not  think  that  is  quite  accurate.  Give  Kev 
line  o case  that  would  compare  with  an 
Irish  line?— The  Irish  railways  cost  roughly  |10-5^ 
per  mile,  as  against  £67.618  per  mile  for  the  English  ^ 
railways.  That  is  the  first  reason.  Cou 

26681.  Go  on  and  give  ds  your  other  reasons  ?—  CoL 
Then,  you  have  labour  far  cheaper  in  Ireland  than 
in  England,  and  the  cost  of  labour  totals  about  60  Cos 

per  cent,  of  the  total  working  expenditure.  I give  con 

that  on  the  authority  of  Mr  Grierson  in  his  book  of] 
26682.  Now,  that  is  another  reason.  Have  you 
auy  more  reason.  1-Well,  the  Government  has  ex-  M 
pended  in  the  making  of  Irish  railways  a huge  sum. 

The  contribution  of  the  Government  towards  C01 

making  of  the  railways  is  something  like ^ £1,763,694 
Then,  there  is  the  no  passenger  duty  m Ireland.  In  Tt 

SIS  %£”s6ea  v”,?  St^T’oT®  £ 

£96,930,705  which  for  1905  is  the  am^ntofthe  gross  £ 
i-PceiDts  of  the  English  railways.  If  Iieland  paid. 
na4enger  duty  in  the  same  way  it  would  not  amount 
to  £2ofoOO.  It  would  be  merely  £19,804  in  that  year,  se; 
which  is  a very  small  item  after  all.  . re 

26683  That"  is  another  of  the  reasons  ?— That  lo 
another  of  the  reasons  why  passenger  fares  should  be 

l0  26684n  Ha^ey^uany  other  rla^ns ?— The  ^commo- 
SirliEoth 

train  accommodation  and  station 

Lord  Firrie. — The  carriages?  The  carnages. 
1?687.  hair  man.  Go  on.  Have  yoa  ™ A 

reasons * — The  trains  are  slower  m Ireland.  Hiat  is  n 
fn  admitted  fact.  And  of  course  the  higher  speed  ai 
causes  greater  wear  and  tear,  and  the  engines  consume  a 

"bl'ktn1:.  tois-  ■watssrssj  ” 

together  contribute  to  make  the  expenses  far  greater 
SS.M  than  in  Ireland,  And jhe.  the  l|.t and 
I think  the  greatest,  reason  is  this,  toat  Ireland  u p 
immeasurably^  poorer  than  England.  Of  co«to^| 
cheap  trains  that  would  -suit  us.  The  trams  coma  ^ 

&^Sd?  “of  opinion  to. t more  h 
neoole  would  travel,  and  it  would  be  a great  induce- 
ment  if  the  agriculturists  of  the  country  could  move 
Start  with  their  produce  at  a 
now  pay.  That  is  what  you  mean  generally . 

That,  is  what  I mean  generally.  _ 

26689.  And  for  the  reasons  given  ?— : For J*®  1 

: given.  If  you  take  England  as  a standard— which  I c 

, knot  care  to  do,  because  there  am  no  countries  more 


rlr.  not  care  to  do,  because  tnere  die  no  ■ . 

diametrically  opposed  to  each  other  than  England 
JKU if  you  take  England  as  a standard,  « 
our  passenger  fares  are  very  hign.  , Vi 

Tto.7-”,TvoTk:'uSJiu»“»;  o?"o  illus-  ° 
Nations  ?-!  take  these  as  illustrations  I take  them  K 
from  the  time  tables  of  the  different  railways. 

26690a.  Give  them?— Take  from  Sligo  to  Dublin, 

1S26691ileThat  is  on  the  Midland  Great  Western 

Railway  ?-The  Midland  Great  Western  ; and  for  that 

the  third  class  single  fare  is  11s.  2d.  (fchatis?u^'; 
nennv  a mile)  ; and  then  for  the  second  class  the  fare 
Fs  17s7  10c/.,  that  is  59  per  cent,  higher  than  the  third 
26692.  Just  give  the  return  third  class  faie  . It  is 
21s.  It  is  very  little  lower  than  double. 

26693.  It  is  practically  double  -Practically 
double.  That  is  an  illustration,  and  that  holds 

U*26694?  Well,  now,  another  instance?— Again,  if  you 
take  Ballvmote — it  is  120  miles,  as  you  will  see,  which 
is  a convenient  figure-and  the  third  class  fare  of  the 
Midland  Great  Western  Company  from  Ballymote  to 
Dublin  is  10s.  ; the  second  is  16s.  la.,  and  the  first 
is  22s.  6 d.  ; and  the  return  fare,  third  class,  is 
18.s  9 d Of  course  you  have  the  limited  mail  besides, 
and  that  works  out  at  a penny  and  an  eighth  per 

m 'chairman.— Do  they  carry  third  class  passengers 
on  that  train?  , 

Mr.  Tatlow. — We  do,  Sir  Charles. 

' Chairman. — There  is  an  eighth  of  a penny  more?— 
(Witness). — An  eighth  of  a penny  more  on  that. 

26695  Give  us  one  instance  on  the  Great  Northern? 
— Ballintogher  and  Dublin,  Great  Northern  and  Sligo 
and  Leitrim. 


“ Railway  Rates"  (18861,  p.  133.  /.«,  taking  the  total  working  expenses  as  10( 
60-33,  in  Belgium,  57 ‘92.  In  both  countries  this  percentage  13  now  much  higher. 


l England  the  percentage  of  wges  was,  in 
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Kev.  Joseph 
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represents-, 
live  of  the 
Leitrim  . 
County 


centage  of 
second  class 

third  in  Eng- 
land and 
Ireland  con- 
trasted. 


Illustrations 
of  Continental 
passenger 
fares  and 
charges  for 
passengers’ 
luggage 


26696.  Yes? — The  length  is  159^  miles,  and  the 
third  class  far  is  12s.  But  they  are  competing 
there  with  the  Midland,  and  consequently  the  fare 
there  approaches  to  the  fare  on  the  Midland.  The 
second  class  fare  is  19s.  10eZ.,  that  is  65  per  cent, 
higher  than  the  third.  The  first  is  24s. 

26697.  And  that  is  just  double  of  the  third? — That 
is  just  double.* 

26698.  Now  give  us  an  example  in  England? — Well, 
I have  picked  out  just  one  example.  I know  it  is 
generally  a penny  a mile  for  third  ; but,  in  order  to 
show  how  much  higher  was  the  second  than  the  third, 
I picked  out  the  case  of  from  London  to  Loudwater, 
on  the  Great  Western  Railway. 

26699.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — Thirty-five  miles? 
— I do  not  know  the  distance.  The  fare  is  2s.,  second 
class  2s.  6 cl. 

26700.  Chairman— I do  not  think  there  is  much  in 
that  ? — The  point  there  is  that  the  second  in  that  case 
is  but  25  per  cent,  higher  than  the  third. 

26701.  Whereas  in  the  previous  case  that  you  gave 
us  it  was  65  per  cent,  higher? — Sixty-five  per  cent, 
and  fifty-nine  per  cent.  Another  case  would  be 
London  to  Minehead.  I give  that  case  because  it  is 
exactly  the  same  proportion.  The  second  is  25  per 
cent,  higher  than  the  third. 

I do  not  think  we  dispute  the  figures  about  the  per- 
centages, and  therefore  I do  not  think  we  need  go 
further  into  that.  We  know  that  the  second  class 
fares  are  less  proportionately  in  England  than  in  Ire- 
land. 

Mr.  Sexton. — But  his  testimony  is  important. 

Chairman. — The  percentage  that  you  give  are  correct. 

Sir  Herbert  J ekyll. — On  most  of  the  railways. 

26702.  Chairman. — On  nearly  all  the  railways.  I 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  with  them,  but  then 
you  have  foreign  illustrations? — Yes.  Germany  has 
reduced  its  passenger  fares  very  much  inside  of  the 
past-  five  or  six  months. 

26703.  Is  that  within  your  own  knowledge? — It  is 
not  for  Germany,  but  the  Belgian  and  French  fares 
are  within  my  own  knowledge. 

26704.  Do  you  know  the  Belgian  fares  ? — Yes,  per- 
sonally. 


26705.  Take  a Belgian  instance,  if  you  do  not  mind. 
I want  to  shorten  this  as  much  as  possible,  and  I 
want  to  get  the  points  favourable  to  your  argument  ? 
—Taking  it  from  the  Belgian  time-tables  exactly  in 
the  same  way  as  I have  taken  it  from  the  English 
time-tables,  I find  that  for  thirty  kilometres,  or  18  A 
miles,  it  amounts  to  five  centimes,  that  is  a half- 
penny per  kilometre,  or,  roughly,  Is.  3d.  for  third 
class ; that  is,  for  18^  miles  you  have  the  third  class 
fare  Is.  3d. 

26706.  I think,  with  all  respect  to  you,  we  will  have 
it  in  English  money? — Ye.s  ; I have  changed  it. 

26707.  That  is,  for  18£  nuiles  the  ordinary  fare 
in  Belgium  would  be  Is.  3d.  ? — Oh,  excuse  me  ; it  is 
in  France.  In  Belgium  18^  miles  would  cost  but  lid. 

26708.  You  told  me  just  now  that  you  had  personal 
knowledge  of  the  fares  in  Belgium  ?— And  in  France. 

26709.  Then  we  will  take  the  French  illustration  ? 
— I have  here  the  time-tables  of  both. 

26710.  Just  one  or  two  illustrations  will  do.  If  I 
follow  you,  for  18^  miles  on  the  Northern  of  France 
Railway  the  third  class  fare  is?— Is.  3d. 

26711.  Not  quite  Is.  3d.  ? — Not  quite  ; no.  Any- 
where in  Belgium  it  would  be  less,  only  lid. 

26712.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — Perhaps  it  may 
save  time  if  I give  the  English  equivalents  of  the 
1'  rench  fares  per  mile.  They  are : first  class,  1-72  of 
a penny ; second,  1T5  ; and  third,  T77.  Germanv 
has  given  reductions  recently,  but  they  are  very 
Largely  qualified  by  the  charge  for  luggage.  Tim 
figures  for  passenger  fares  work  out  at  T35  of  a penny 
Si  I6!"1 class>  '86<l  for  second  class,  and 
° Pfi7r?p  Tim?  ?~A,n0d, then  there  is  the  fourth  class,  f 
Cl,™  fTha,t  IS  '38d-  But  it  is  qualified  bv  the 
toS  w*  “gM:  *.'ld  V surcharges  lor  tra- 
areteB"*  ‘““’-But  With  regard  to  those 
"enevnllv  T tl<inS'i  fn  tle  f‘rst  place  passengers 
the  * 1 uudcrstand — certainly  tourists— take  into 

i ts?  W“h  MSb  “ we  do  here  in 
small  handbags  and  parcels  and  the  railway  officials 


make  no  bones  about  it.  rn  Belgium  passengers  art- 
allowed  to  take  up  to  56  lbs.  into  the  compartment 
with  them  free.  Then  again,  the  German  charges  for 
luggage  are  low.  2‘4d.  will  carry  as  much  as  50  lbs. 
up  to  31  miles,  6d.,  the  same  weight  up  to  186  miles, 
and  Is.  the  same  weight  as  far  as  you  please.'  For 
luggage  above  50  lbs.  the  charges  are  equally  reason- 
able. So  that,  as  a rule,  is  a rather  small  qualifi- 
cation. And  with  regard  to  express  trains,  the 
passengers  are  allowed,  without  extra  charge,  to  go- 
by all  express  trains  except  two  or  three  called  ex- 
press de  luxe,  and  they  are  charged  only  a very  small 
extra  for  these. 

26714.  I think  there  is  a surcharge,  according  to 
class,  in  express  trains,  and  that  it  is  3d.  for  a third 
class  passenger  and  6 d.  for  a first  or  second  class  pas- 
senger up  to  46  miles ; from  47  to  92  miles  Is.  for 
first  and  second  class  and  6d.  for  third  class,  and 
above  92  miles  2s.  for  first  and  second  class  and  Is. 
for  third  class  ? I think  there  is  an  express  in  which 
there  is  no  surcharge,  but  in  the  new  express  trains- 
there  is  that  surcharge. 

Mr.  A cworth. — Your  figures  do  not,  I take  it,  in- 
clude tlie  very  heavy  new  taxation  that  has  been  put 
on  passenger  traffic  in  Genmany. 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — I understand  that  has- 
been  abolished. 

Mr.  Acwortli. — There  is  heavy  new  taxation, 
something  like  8 per  cent. 

26715.  Colonel  Ilutcheson-Po'e. — There  was,  but  it 
is  not  now  in  force.  It  was  found  that  the  taxation 
which  you  speak  of  was  acting  as  a deterrent,  and 
they  took  it  off  and  brought  in  this  new  tariff  ? — 
(Witness). — The  result  of  that  new  taxation  to  which 
Mr.  Acworth  refers  was  an  agitation  in  Germany, 
which  resulted  in  the  very  serious  reduction  of  fares 
I have  referred  to. 

26716.  Chairman.  - - -Now  I think  we  have  got  suffi- 
cient from  you  with  reference  to  passenger  fares? — 
Well,  in  Belgium  there  is  a passenger  fare  of  11-75 
francs  that  enables  you  to  travel  as  much  as  you. 
like : that  is  for  9s.  5d. 

26717.  That  is  a season  ticket  ? — You  get  a ticket 
which  allows  you  to  trip  over  all  the  Belgian  rail- 
ways, and  even  three  or  four  hundred-  miles  which 
do  not  belong  to  the  State — in  fact,  to  go  where  you 
like  for  9s.  5 d.  for  five  days,  or  for  18s.  IOcZ.  for  fifteen 
day's. 

26718.  Lord  Pirrie. — As  long  as  you  like  ? — Yes  mT 
you  can  keep  running  around  as  you  wish. 

26719.  And  live  in  the  trains? — Yes  ; and  I got  one 
of  these  for  the  fifteen  days.  You  can  go  anywhere 
you  like  in  Belgium  for  the  fifteen  or  five  days. 

26720.  Chairman. — We  have  got  that  evidence. 
Now,  with  regard  to  goods  rates ; do  you  suggest  or 
think  that  the  goods  rates  charged  by  the  Irish  com- 
panies are  up  to  their  maximum  powers? — I should 
like  to  go  into  that,  sir. 

25721.  Well,  yes  or  no  first? — Yes.  I suggest  that 
they  are  all  within  a small  fraction  of  their  maxi- 
mum powers,  and,  more  particularly,  when  they  want 
to  drive  the  customer  to  adopt  the  owner’s  risk  rate. 

26722.  Let  me  see  if  I clearly  understand!  You 
are  of  opinion  that  the  rates  are  up  to  the  maximum, 
speaking  generally.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions? 
—Well,  speaking  generally. 

26723.  And  I understand  that,  speaking  generally, 
you  are  of  opinion  that  the  goods  rates  in  Ireland 
are  pretty  well  up  to  the  maximum  powers  the  com- 
panies possess? — They  are. 

26724.  And  that  in  consequence  of  that  the  dealers 
or  traders  in  the  country  are  driven  to  have  their 
traffic  carried  at  the  owner’s  risk  rates,  which  are 
considerably  lower  than  the  other  rates..  That  is  so, 
you  say  ? — That  is  so  I say. 

26725.  How  do  you  know  this?— From  the  Blue 
Book  and  receipted  railway  bills.  I have  compared 
the  actual  rates  charged  with  the  maximum  rates 
allowed,  that  is,  with  the  Blue  Book,  which  is  the 
final  authority  on  the  subject. 

26726.  What  is  the  date  of  this? — Well,  it  has  been 
all  inside  of  the  last  year.  The  way  I obtained  the 
information  is  this 


*.  the  Sligo  and  Leitrim,  a typical  small  r; 


quite  double  the  sin.-!,.  P Ti,a  i Iffenera Uy  about  70),  and  first  class  from  100  to  160  per  cei 
qu.te  aouble  he  sing  e The  o d coaching  fares  were  much  cheaper  than  are  the  third  class. 
nMv  rtl  s!!!,  "?,,'15'?  ‘°  b,e  H s'ng'es.  But  under  thencw  system  which  took  effect  o 


. above  third  class.  The  r 


k effect  on  1st  May  last  they  were  practically  done 
single  tickets  now  thefi-st  iVV^nfenn?™  “T  CX  * lhe  oW  second  and  third  returns,  if.,  they  have  each  been  reduced  I.  For 
on  tl  ' F*c“iufcs,  tne  second  4'5,  the  third  3,  a"*  fnnrfli  o „<»•  xr: — * — ~ - . 


y ^ith.  Second  and  third  singles  are 


travel  third  and  fourth. 


I,  and  the  fourth  2 per  kilometre.  Nine-tenths  of  the  people 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


9fi7P7  Mr  Sexton. — It  has  not  been  lawful  to  yond  the  maximum  rates  even,  unless  the  service  ter-  Ocf.l^lOOr. 
e-j-noe  then'  1 — About  six  months  ago  nunal  is  included. 

JZ  wL  a iinplaint  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade  26742  I see.  That  is  pej-fectly  plain 

Paid  on  Is.,  to  pay  11s.  8d,  Amount  paid  and  signed  County 
for.  First  of  all,  did  you  do  this  service?— My  ser-  Council, 
vant  did  it.  . , 

26744.  Did  the  railway  company  assist?— In  that 
instance  I think  they  did;  In  that  instance. 

26745  Do  you  suggest  that  this  shilling  is  over  the  Complaint  as 


.here  was 

Tlie  boku  ui  u*»  — -----  - inant  to  that 

book  as  the  legal  authority,  and  that  book,  which 
issued  in  1892,  and  reprinted  in  1901,  is  evidently  — 

f°26728  For  the  sake  of  expedition  I would  suggest 
that  when  the  witness  desires  to  support  his  general 
•conclusions  by  detailed  proof  he  should  be  allowed  to 

hand  in  any  memoranda  which  he  has  prepared,  or  — — - ••  - -■»  „ T ,1, 

“d  let 

‘ * Chairman. — I quite  agree.  That  is  a very  good 
suggestion. 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  solicitor.— I suppose  we 
shall  be  supplied  with  copies  of  this. 

Chairman. — They  will  be  printed  with  the  days  , 

proceedings;  not  put  into  the  Appendix,  but  printed  can  charge  even  including,  that, 
^s  part  of  the  evidence.  That  will  meet  your  views?  26748.  The  conveyance  and  th 
Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  solicitor. — Yes. 

26729.  Chairman. — After  the  very  gcod  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Sexton  we  can  get  on  more  quickly  ?— Perhaps 
vou  will  allow  me  to  read  this ; The  statutory  maxima 
are  the  only  protection  the  trader  commonly  has.  A 
•very  high  authority  quotes  Professor  Hadley  as  saying 


ment. 


3 excessive 
i my  state-  rate  for  fur- 
niture from 
Dublin  l< 


“that  the  maximum  rates  are  of  no 
preventing  extortion.” 

26730.  Who  is  that  Professor  ?— An  American  1 ro- 
fessor,  quoted  by  Mr.  Acworth  in  his  book  on  rail- 

W 26731.  By  Mr.  Acworth  ?— With  approval,  in  one  of 
his  books  on  railways. 

26732.  But  it  is  your  evidence  that  I am  going  to 

26733.  Mr.  Acworth.— You  must  not  commit  me  to 
saying  it  was  the  only  protection  ? — You  said  it  was 
next  to  no  use  in  preventing  extortion,  and  that;  a 
railway  company  can  perpetrate  almost  any  kind  of 
injustice  within  the  limits  of  what  are  called  the 
maximum  rates.  You  quote,  with  approval,  Mr. 
B.awcliffe  as  saying  that.* 

26734.  Chairman. — I think  you  have  said  enough 
about  that.  Now  let  us  ccrne  to  the  goods  rates.  You 
are  of  opinion,  I see,  that  service  terminals  should 
not  be  charged  'as  part  of  the  rate? — That  is,  in  a 
good  many  instances  they  should  not  be  charged. 

26735.  Why  ? — They  are  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
railway  company  have  gone  to  a good  deal  of  expense 
in  building,  say,  stations. 

26736.  That  is  the  station  terminals.  I meant 
service  terminals? — Well,  for  instance,  loading  and 
unloading.  That  is  a service  terminal.  But  in  many 
instances  it  is  the  trader  himself  that  loads  and 
unloads,  and  therefore  it  should  not  be  charged.  I 
have  a great  many  proofs  of  that. 

26737.  Give  us  one  or  two  if  you  like,  .as  you  say 
you  have  many  proofs  of  what  you  state  about 


26747.  Mr.  Acworth.— That  is  not  what  you  said  be-  p“om“lmir. 
fore.  Beyond  the  conveyance  powers  of  the  company 
probably  ?— No ; as  far  as  I can  make  out  that  item 
there,  it  is  beyond  the  maximum  which  the  company 
,n  charge,  even  including'  that. 

26748.  The  conveyance  and  the  incidence  of  service 
terminals? — Yes.  . . , 

26749.  Chairman. — It  is— “ Sligo,  Leitrim,  and 
Northern  Counties  Railway  Company,  February  26, 

1900.  From  Gordon  of  Dublin.  A roll-top  desk,  4 
cwts.,  53 s.  per  ton.  ; paid  on  Is.  ; to  pay,  11s.  8 cl. 

26750.  Mr.  Acworth. -^-Dublin  to  what  station? — 

Dromahair.  The  distance  is  149^  miles.  You  can  put 
it  150  miles. 

26751.  Chairman. — Now  we  have  got  a case,  and 
then  we  shall  have  an  explanation.  Your  point  is 
that,  as  far  as  you  can  make  out,  that  53s.  cannot 
come  within  the  maximum  powers,  unless  the  service 
terminal  and  something  more  are  included  ? — Yes. 

26752.  That  is  your  point  1— Yes  ; that  is  my  point, 

26753.  Mr.  Tatlow  — How  is  that  collection  charged 
for  ? — That  collection  is  charged  for  separately. 

26754.  There  will  be-  evidence  given  about  that?— 

The  collection  is  charged  'for  separately.  'It  cost  Is. 

26755.  Chairman. — You  do  not  know  that  that  shil- 
ling was  ever  collected? — No. 

26756.  You  know  it  was  paid.  - You  do  not  know  Alleged 
what  it  was  for? — No.  I infer  it.  You  must  ex-  hesitancy  on 

pect  this,  that  traders  are  very  reluctant  to  give  the  part  of 
information  here  at  all.  Mr.  Wood,  of  the  Irish 
Reform  Association,  also  testified  to  their  hesitancy.  ^PP1? 

And  that  is  what  is  to  be*  expected,  for  they  rightly 
recognise  that  they  are  too;  much  in  the  hands  of  the  trough  fear 
railway  companies.  They  cannot  fight  them,  and  0f  offending 
naturally  they  do  not  care  to  throw  down  the  glove,  t|,e  railway 
and  that  is  what  it  means  to  come  here-  to  give  evi-  companies 
dence.  To  my  own  knowledge,  one  gentleman  who  has  concerned, 
given  evidence  here  before  you  has  already  severely 
suffered. 

26757.  Lord  Pirrie.— At  the  hands  of  the  railway 
company  ? — At  the  hands  of  the  railway  company. 

26758.  Chairman. — Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  repeat 
that?— I say  that  one  gentleman  who  has  given 
evidence  before  you  in  this  matter,  has,  in  his  ow" 


terminals?— The  proof  that  I should  like  to  offer  opinion,  been  penalised  for  the  evidence  he  gave. 

. ,S  : jf *.v»  I.m».  onofomurs  26769.  Lord  Pirrie. — Bv  the  railway  company? — 


would  be  the  evidence  of  one  of  the  largest  customers 
of  the  Midland  and  the  Great  Northern,  I wrote  to 
• him  asking  him  did  he  load  and  unload  himself,  and 
he  said  he  did,  invariably,  the  unloading  himself. 

26738.  Do  you  know  what  the  traffic  was?— The 
traffic  was  in  substances  of  a nature  for  which  load- 
ing and  unloading  are  not  charged,  as  stone  and  tim- 
ber and  things  of  that  kind.  In  the  case  of  another 
trader  the  goods  are  in  a higher  class.  I know  it  of 
my  own  knowledge,  too,  because  I am  sometimes  at 
the  railway  station,  and  see  the  employees  of  the 
traders  themselves  unloading.  But  I also  asked  the 
question  of  one  of  the  largest  traders  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, Mr.  Dolan,  of  Drumkeerin,  and  he  told 
me  that  they  unload  themselves.  Why,  therefore, 
should  a service  terminal  for  unloading  be  charged? 

26739.  How  do  you  know  it  was  charged  ?— Because 
I have  his  bills  here.t 

26740.  That  is  what  I want.  Give  me  a concrete 
case  where  a service  terminal  has  been  charged  when 
the  service  has  been  habitually  performed  by  the 
consignor  or  consignee,  and  where  you  have  got  an 
analysis  of  the  rate  showing  that  the  company  has 
charged  for  service  terminals  ? — You  wish  me  to  give 
a proof  of  what,  please? 

26741.  That  a service  terminal  is  habitually  charged 
by  railway  companies  without  performing  any  service  ? 
— You  will  infer  it  from  this,  that  in  many  of  the 
actual  bills  I have  here  the  charges  are  very  consider- 
ably over  the  conveyance  charges,  very  considerably  be- 


26759.  Lord  " Pirrie . — By  the  railway  company  ?- 
Yes. 

26760.  Mr.  Tatlow. — Should  we  not  get  particulars  Instance  of  a 
of  any  charge  like  that,  because  I say  most  positively,  having 

on  behalf  of  the  railway  companies,  that  nothing  of  alise  l in 

that  kind  does  exist,  and  that  traders  are  free  to  make  w 
any  complaints  before  the  Commission.  If  anything  iveu 
of  that  kind  is  stated  should  we  not  get  particulars  ? — 

I will  presently  give  you  the  particulars.  I asked  that 
gentleman  when  I met  him  yesterday,  and  he  said 
he  was  going  to  come  before  the  Commission  himself. 

And  another  gentleman  said  he  was  asked  by  the 
County  Council  to  come  and  give  evidence,  and  he 
replied — “ I am  not  going  to  make  a martyr  of  my- 
self and  he  has  not  come. 

26761.  Chairman. — That  is  a matter  of  opinion? — 

It  was  his  opinion. 

26762.  But  you  have  given  a concrete  case? — Yes. 

26763.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  proceedings  a 
similar  thing  was  stated,  and  I ventured  to  say  that 
I could  not  believe  that  anything  of  that  kind  could 
occur. 

26764.  Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  solicitor. — So  far  as 
we  know  the  charge  is  absolutely  without  foundation. 

When  the  statement  is  made  we  ought,  in  common 
justice,  to  get  an  opportunity  of  investigating  it? — 

Certainly ; I make  it  openly,  on  the  authority  of  that 
gentleman ; and  I further  corroborate  it  by  that  in- 
stance where  the  gentleman  was  reluctant  to  come 
here  or  to  give  evidence.  And  I further  corroborate 


* “The  Railway  and  the  Traders,”  1891  (London,  Murray),  pp.  832  and 
f In  the  case  of  a loaded  wagon  passing  on  over  a second  Company  • 1,n 
services  will,  as  a rule,  be  found  charged  in  full.  Kcnis.ulh 


and  thus  saving  transhipping,  the  two  sets  of  t 
idoney,  G.  N.  (f.)  R.  & M.  G.  W.  R.,  is  a ca<e  in  point. 
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Itev.  Joseph 
Meehan,  c.o., 
representa- 
tive of  the 
l.eitrim 
County 
Council. 


Name  of  the 
trader  alleged 
to  have  been 
penalised. 


Particulars  of 
the  case. 


Instances  of 

alleged  to  ho 
in  excess  of 
the  railway 
company's 
maximum 

submitted. 


it  by  the  attitude  of  people  from  whom  I asked 
bills,  that  I might  be  able  to  give  some  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  railway  companies’  charges, 
and  who  replied  they  would  have  nothing  to  say  to 
them,  because  they  were  not  going  to  sacrifice  them- 
selves for  the  Railway  Commission.  And  they  know 
so  much  about  Railway  Commissions  that  have  been 
held  that  they  do  not  expect  to  get  any  benefits  from 
them  to  correspond  w’th  the  risks  and  trouble  they 
would  be  putting  themselves  to. 

26765.  Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  solicitor. — Could  we 
have  the  name  now? 

26766.  Chairman. — Father  Meehan,  without  any  re 
serve,  is  about  to  give  the  particulars  ? — I will  give 
the  particulars.  He  is  a large  merchant — Mr. 
Crumley,  of  Enniskillen. 

26767.  He  gave  evidence  here  ? — Yes. 

26768.  And  in  what  way  do  you  say  that  he  has 
been  penalised? — He  can  account  for  the  action  of 
the  railway  company  in  no  way  except  that. 

26769.  Lord  Pirrie.— Do  you  mean  that  he  does 
nc?t  get  equal  treatment? — No.  The  particular  thing 
is,  that  for  'the  'last  ten  years  Mr.  Crumley  got  at 
a small  rate  a season  ticket  to  a number  of 
[daces  in  Ireland.  He  is  a very  heavy  trader ; and 
that  ticket  was  not  renewed  for  him  immediately 
after  his  giving  evidence  here  before  the  Railway 
Commissioners. 

26770.  Chairman. — That  would  be  what  is  called  a 
trader’s  season  ticket? — He  has  had  it  for  the  last 
ten  years. 

26771.  That  is  a trader’s  season  ticket. 

26772.  Mr.  Croher  Barrington,  solicitor. — To  take 
him  over  what  line,  or  between  what  points  ? 

26773.  Chairman. — Of  course  the  reverend  gentleman 
will  give  us  the  particulars  now  that  he  has  got 
authority.  There  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not. 
That  is  what  it  comes  to? — It  was  a general  ticket 
over  the  Great  Northern  system.  He  said  that  he 
was  going  to  come  up  to  you  to  mention  this  matter 
himself.  I said  it  would  be  much  better  for  him  to 
come  up.  Of  course  it  would  mean  expenditure  of 
time  .and  money  on  his  part.  And  he  has  not  come. 

26774.  That  is  sufficient  for  you,  Mr.  Barrington, 
to  make  inquiries  respecting  it.  You  do  not  want  any 
more? 

26775.  Mr.  Crokcr  Barrington,  solicitor. — Cer- 

tainly, sir;  that  is  sufficient. 

26776.  Chairman . — Then . as  to  the  rates? — You 
have  that  list  of  rates  there,  and  there  are  a num- 
ber of  them  which  I cannot  reconcile  with  the  maxi- 
mum rates  at  all.  You  see  now  the  hrst  six  there, 
No.  5 excepted,  all  seem  to  me  to  be  above  the  maxi- 
mum rates  allowed. 

26777.  Just  let  us  have,  for  the  sake  of  clearness, 
this  case.  Take  No.  2? — From  Sligo  to  Ballisodare, 
4£  miiles. 

26778.  Yes  ; a ton  of  cement  ?— Yes  ; it  cost  5s.  9 d. 
The  carriage  of  that  cost  5 s.  9 d.  That  is  much 
dearer  than  carting. 

26779.  Are  you  sure  about  that  5s.  9 d.  ? — Yes  ; I 
have  it  here. 

26780.  I want  this  to  be  clear,  because  these  are 
important  statements.  It  is  a ton  of  cement  from 
Sligo  to  Ballisodare,  and  the  distance  is  4-i,-  miles? — 
Yes. 

26781.  And  the  rate  per  ton  actually  chanced  was 
5s.  9 d.  ?— Yes. 

26782.  And  you  have  got  the  bill  there,  you  say  ? — 
I have  tlie  bill. 

26783.  Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  solicitor. — Can  vou 
give  the  date  ? — The  date  is  given  there. 

26784.  There  are  three  companies  running  over 
there? — The  'ball  will  make  it  clear.  It  is  the  Mid- 
land Great  Western. 


Mr.  Acworth. — It  may  be  three  -short  distant 
rates. 

Chairman. — If  these  are  three  short  distance  rates, 
it  is  not  a typical  case.  If  three  railways  are  con- 
cerned in  this  they  are  quite  within  their  powers. 

26785.  Mr.  Tatlow. — No,  sir;  three  companies 
use  that  line.  It  ds  our  line,  and  two  other  com- 
panies run  over  it? — I think  if  there  ds  a competi- 
tion of  three  companies  running  to  a point  a fortiori 
it  ought  to  be  far  cheaper  than  that. 

26786.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe.-— I suggest  that  this 
gentleman  should  give  us  proof  with  Tegard  to  glass,. 
Dublin  to  Rundoran,  2 cwt.,  £7  10s.,  159  miles,  be- 
cause I cannot  understand  that  at  all. 

Chairman. — We  will  deal  with  this  one  first. 

Mr.  Sexton. — Unless  the  table  goes  upon  the  notes, 
the  discussion  will  be  very  obscure. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — We  are  short  of  the  date  of  the  cv 
ment  transaction. 

Chairman. — December  13,  1906,  is  the  date  of  the- 
bill.  I think  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Sexton  a capital 
one,  and,  instead  of  my  going  through  all  these 
illustrations,  they  will  be  printed  an  to-day’s  proceed- 
ings as  part  of  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Sexton. — Whatever  detail  is  involved,  let  that 
be  printed,  -and  let  the  witness  confine  himself  as  far 
iis  possible  to  his  general  conclusions. 

26787.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — I think  there  is 
some  mistake  about  this  glass,  2 cwt.  ? — My  point  is- 
that  an  that  case  you  'have  almost  precisely  the  same 
•amount  of  glass  going  in  the  other  direction,  and 
whereas  going  in  one  direction  the  ton  rate  was  £7 
10s.,  going  in  the  other  direction  it  was  £2  12s.  bd. 

26788.  Lord  Pirrie. — Is  that  what  you  paid  ? — That 
was  the  Tate  that  was  actually  paid. 

25789.  The  rate  per  ton  ? — The  rate  per  ton,  £7  10s. 
for  glass. 

26789a.  I cannot  understand  that  at  all. 

26790.  Chairman. — It  comes  under  the  small  scale. 

26790a.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — If  you  sent  a ton 
of  glass  you  would  not  be  charged  that? — It  seems  to 
'be  -altogether  too  high  to  charge  that,  but  the  point  I 
make  is  to  compare  -it  with  the  glass  going  in  the 
other  direction  for  about  the  same  amount  and  almost 
double  the  distance  at  a smaller  rate. 

26791.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  principle  that  the  trader 
should  pay  so  much  more  for  a consignment  on  a 
small  scale  hits  Ireland  at  a different  angle  from 
England? — Decidedly.  I have  it  from  Mr.  O’Ma- 
hony,  of  Cork,  that  from  Blarney  to  Donegal  a small 
consignment  of  tweed  worked  out  at  107s.  4d.  per 
ton. 

26792.  It  runs  up  very  high  ? — Yes.  'From  Derry 
to  Gweedore  the  actual  rate  was  131s.  9 d.  per  ton.  A 
nominal  rate  is  given  for  the  parcels,  but  the  actual 
rate  is  much  higher  than  that.  In  another  instance 
the  nominal  rate  was  43s.  4 d.,  while  the  actual  rate 
charged  was  65s.  9d.  per  ton. 

26793.  At  the  rate  of  that? — Yes,  at  the  rate  of 
that.  You  have  the  rate  given  for  a small  quantity 
as  43s.  4 d.,  and  then  it  works  out  at  65 s.  9 d. 

26794.  Mr.  Acworth. — The  usual  custom  is  to  quote- 
a tonnage  rate,  and  then,  if  the  tiling  is  small,  it  is 
charged  so  much  higher  on  to  the  tonnage  rate? — I 
am  afraid  I do  not  agree  with  that,  because  I have 
paid  rates  for  small  parcels. 

26795.  Mr.  Sexton. — You  say  that,  taking  the  ac- 
tual weight  of  the  parcel,  the  charge  made  for  at 
works  out  at  a higher  rate  per  ton  than  it  ought  to 
work  out  at,  having  regard  to  the  weight? — That  is 
my  point.  I,  of  course,  allow  for  the  8 d.  for  hand- 
ling. 

Chairman. — Now,  you  give  a very  large  number  of 
instances  here,  and  I think  we  had  better  print  the 
lot  as  part  of  to-day’s  proceedings. 
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No.  1.  —HIGH  RATES. 


Instances  of 
high  goods 
rates  on  five 
Irish  railway  i 


Distanc 


Descry  of 


Bailway. 


i charged 


The  rare 
the  flrsl 
heregir 
No.  5, 


Leyney, 


13/12/06 


W.  13/12/06 


quoted  in^lOth  coL 
unloading  are  both 
included.  The  latter 
at  least  should  he 


130  Drilling  machine  0 6 
122J  Wrought  iron,  2 0 

130  Iron  girders,  . 0 5 


117/12/04  | 
4/10/04 
29/6/06 
26/2/00 


Ballaghadereer 
Ballisodare,  . 
Dromahair, 


top  desk}. 


n Nos.  1,'  2,  and  7 

cheaper.  It  is  fre- 
quently resorted  to. 
Everywhere  in  Ire- 
land, I believe,  cart- 
ing. for  distances  up 
to  16  or  16  miles,  is 
generally  cheaper 
than  rafihrg^  For  in- 

for  eggs  from  Bally- 
mote  to  Sligo  (14  ni- 
st  ation  to  station) 
by  the  M.  G.  W.  is 


14J  Hogshead  whis 


S.  & L.  21/9/06  Sligo, 


Manorhamilton. 


30/8/07 

2/8/07 

13/8/05  Belfast, 
21/9/06  Sligo,  . 
29/6/06  Derry, 


Dromahair, 


Bundoran, 


, Ballisodare, 


read  Ballaghader 


s I find,  is  a mistake.  The  le 
where  the  consignee  resides. 


No.  2.— HIGH  RATES. 


Observations. 


Railway. 


: carriage 


in  see  the  perfectly  arbitrary 
which  lates  are  made.  The 
imbers  enforce  this. 


is  Class  B.  and  max.  rate  for  4 if 
s.  Id.,  taking  it  that  it  is  a through 

s C max.  equals  16s.  3d.  for2-ton  lots, 
lould  6-ton  lots  be  insisted  on  ? 3 lit 
notations  are  always  within  a fracti 


roestone  in  blocks,  Liverpool  to  New  York. 
12s.  6d.  per  ton,  (Quotation  19/12/06,  Messrs. 
Ismay,  Imrie  & Co.)  Marble  in  rough 
blocks.  Leghoin  to  Liverpool,  16s.  Bd.  per 
1,210  kilos.  (1,015  kilos " English  ton), 
(Quotation  24/12/C6,  Cunard  S.  S.  Co ) 


to  S.  Owner  loads  and  unloads.  Spad' 
Shafts,  New  York  to  Newry,  13s. 


Stationmasters  will  not  forego  their 


tie  extravagant  charge 
nipted  railway  bills  tabulated  above  and  the  originals  of  all  the  quotations  mentioned  , 


From 

rights. 

There 
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To 

Descrip- 

tate  per 

Consign- 1 

Ides.  “ 

sent. 

actually 

harged. 

I 

1 

T.  C.  Q,  L. 

£ s.  d. 

6/10/06  ! 

Dublin,. 

1695  Glass, 

0 2 0 0 

7 10  0 

-26/7/06  I 

Ballisodare,  j 

Manchester, 

288 

0 2 0 21 

4/10/06  j 

Arigna, 

1 

Ballisodare, 

72  Culm, 

6 0 0 0 

0 5 3 

! 29/6/06 

Dublin, 

Ballisodare, 

130)  j 

0 5 0 0 

1 1 8 

1/12/04 

Ballisodare 

Belfast, 

130 ' Iron  ) 
f Girders) 

0 4 3 14 

0 11  6 

9/12/04 

Belfast, 

Ballagha- 

dereen. 

- / t 

0 4 3 14 

0 15  5 

(Quotation) 

0 10  3 

| rough. 

In  6-ton 

28/3/07 

Ballisodare, 

Belfast, 

130/  j Stone, 

do., 

0 14  4 

Later 

” roughly 

dressea. 

do.. 

0 6 10 

1906 

Dromahair, 

Ballintcgher 

3 Pill  Box, 

1 ? 

6 d.  paid  ? 

Glasslough, 

Newry, 

31}  Spade 

! Shafts. 

5 ton  lots. 

0 10  3 

Londonderry 

965  , 

Less  than 

1 0 6 

Bough 
j Stone. 

(Quotation 

0 12  4 

j 28/12/06 

Ballisodare 

Claremorris 

i SL 

” 

0 29  7 

14 


IRISH  RAILWAYS  COMMISSION. 


Rev.  Joseph 
Meehan,  o.c., 
reprcsenta- 

County 

Council 


Comparison 
of  through 
goods  rates. 


No.  3.— THROUGH  RATES  COMPARED. 


Distance 

Ton 

1 

in  Miles. 

; 

Butter,  . 
Tea, 

2 

3 

Dromahair, 
London,  . 

London,  . 
Dromahair,' 

> 480  < 
) i 

s.  d. 
49  2 
45  0 

No.  2 Bate  per  parcels  of  5 owts.  and  up- 
wards. It  is  Class  3,  and  should  therefore 
be  higher  than  No.  1. 

(Tea, 

N.B. 

( „ carting, 

3 

Sligo,  . 
Dromahair, 

Drnmkeeran, 

145 

6 0 

It  necessarily  follows  from  through  rate 
principles  that  the  Irish  portion  from,  say 
Dublin  to  Sligo  is  lower  than  the  through 
rate  on  Irish  goods  between  the  two  places 

3 

Eggs. 

3 

Dromahair, 

Manchester, 

2984 

50  0 

O.R. 

. 3 

Enniskillen,  , . 

265 

45  0 

O.R. 

4 

Cotton  and  Linen  Goods 
in  bales  or  boxes. 

8 

Manchester, 

Dromahair, 

2984 

45  0 

By  G.W. 

6 

Cotton  and  Linen  Goods 
in  bales  or  boxes. 

Woollen  Gpods, 

3 

Manchester, 
Navan,  . • ( . 

. Dromahair. 
Dungarvan, 

45  0 
48  7 

Advocates  of  free  t.raie  maintained  that 
proximity  to  the  market  meant  a settled 
inalienable  advantage.  This  no  longer 
holds. 

6 

3 

. .,  i.V’f)  .. 

Killarney, 
Tralee,  . 

- 

47  5 

The  notes  under  No.  2 suggest  the  extra  cost 
of  every  commodity  in  cue  backward  and; 
poorest  districts. 

5 

Woollen  Goods,, 

3 

Navan 

Tralee, 

_ 

49  3 

G 

3 

Manchester, 

„ (.via  Dublin) 

- 

52  6 

Mael’s  List. 

G 

Woollen  Goods, 

3 

Manchester,  ; . 

TraleeCuia  Dublin) 

- 

52  6 

7 

Eggs, 

3 

Tralee,  . ? . 

Manchester, 

- 

i"  6 

(SO  0 

Ex  C.R.3 
Ex  O.R. 

‘ 

Woollen  Goods, 

3 

Navan,  ' $ . 

Manchester,  ••  . 

Duogarvan,  &c„ 
Cavan, 

- 

48  7 

9 

Bacon, 

- 

Enniskillen, 

Liverpool, 

- 

22  6 

V.  Questions  1689-1702. 

10 

Liverpool, 

Enniskillen, 

- 

12  8 

Value  of  the 
Irish  egg 
exports  to 
England, 
year  1906. 

Value  of  the 
total  import 
of  eggs  into 
the  United 
Kingdom, 
year  1906. 


Memorandum 
on  egg  and 
poultry  traffi 


26796.  Chairman. — By  the  by,  you  did  not  give 
us  the  value  of  the  eggs  exported.  You  gave  us  the 
value  of  Hie  butter,  you  remember? — Yes. 

26797.  What  is  the  value  of  the  eggs  exported  ? — 
This  year  it  is  up  something,  and  it  approaches 
nearer  £3,000,000,  the  value  of  the  eggs  ...exported, 

26798.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — £2, 500, 000  is  the 
return  just  published? — Yes;  but  while  that  is  the 
amount  of  the  value  of  eggs  exported  from  Ireland 
to  England,  from  'the  Trade  and  Navigation  returns 
for  1906,  which  have  recently  been  issued,  I see  that 
the  amount  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  is 
£7,098,137,  and  I also  see  that  distant  Russia  sent 
as  many  eggs  into  the  United  Kingdom  as  Ireland 
did.  I have  some  notes  here  or  memoranda  on  that 
question,  which  I went  into  pretty  closely. 

26799.  Mr.  Sexton. — Will  you  deal  with  these  me- 
moranda in  the  same  way  as  with  tire  previous,  table, 
and  then  they  can  be  appended  to  your  viva  voce. 
evidence  ? — Yes. 

26800.  What  is  the  source  of  your  information  as 
to  the  egg  traffic  ? — I got  it  first  from  traders,  secondly, 
from  an  expert  in  the  egg  trade,  who  is  also  a Dane, 
and  who  knows  that  business  thoroughly  and  was 
nine  or  ten  years  here  in  Ireland  educating  the  people 
in  that  trade. 


26801.  Chairman. — Then  we  put  this  memorandum 
of  yours  on  the  notes:  — 


Memorandum  on  Egg  and  Poultry  Traffic. 

Glasgow,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  London  and  other 
great  English  towns  are  the  markets  for  surplus  Irish 
eggs.  The  value  of  those  exported  in  1904  was 
£2,188,104  ; last  year  it  had  risen  to  nearly  £3,000.000. 
Hence,  though  perhaps  an  humble,  it  is  an  important 
•branch  of  the  Irish  produce  trade.  Furthermore,  it 
is  Hie  welfare  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor  that  is  prin- 
cipally concerned.  You  will  observe,  -therefore,  that 
railway  rates  directly  affect  everyone  in  the  land, 
from  the  manufacturer,  or  would-be  manufacturer  ra- 
ther, to  the  little  cottier  housewife  whose  tin  canister 
of  tea  is  full  or  empty  according  as  eggs  are  up  or 
down  in  the  nearest  market. 

The  first  “grievance”  I should  like  to  point  out 
is  that  Irish  egg  rates  are  too  high,  relatively  to  those 
of  our  competitors  to  the  same  market.  Irish  eggs 
may  be  valued  at  £3,000,000,  but  foreign  countries, 
from  Russia  to  Canada,  sent,  as  shown  by  the  Trade 
•and  Navigation  returns  of  1906,  £7,098,137  worth, 
distant  Russia  sending  into  the  British  Isles  almost 
as  many  as  Ireland  sent  to  England.  Excessive 
rates,  those  unreasonable  merely  of  and  by  them- 
selves, need  not  be  so  seriously  regarded.  It  is  an 


* These  rates  arc  all  per  goods  train.  They  rarely  include  cartage  in  Ireland,  but  they  generally  include  delivery  in  England.  They 
arc  taken  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture’s  rate  booklets,  kindly  lent  tile  witness  by  the  Secretary.  Every  O.E.  rate  quoted, 
without  exception,  is  there  described  as  “Ex.,”  t.e.,  exceptional  Why,  I cannot  clearly  make  out.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sexton,  Sir  G. 
Findlay— then  Mr.  Findlay— Manager  of  the  London  and  North-Western,  was  good  enough  to  supply  the  Select  Committee  of  Industries 
(Ireland)  tabulated  analyses  of  the  through  rates  for,  amongst  other  commodities,  butter  and  eggs.  The  through  rates  he  selected  as 
samples  were  between  Dungannon  and  Manchester  and  Dungannon  and  Birmingham,  each  by  two  routes,  and  similarly  between 
Cookstown  and  both  these  cities  by  two  routes  and  for  both  species  of  goods.  These  lists  may  be  seen  in  Appendix  49  to  the  Minutes 
of  Evidence,  beginning  at  page  9 1 2. 

Comparing  these  through  rates  of  1883  with  those  in  the  above-mentioned  pamphlets,  they  will  be  found  to  be  to  a penny  the  self- 
same as  the  O.R.  rates  described  as  “ exceptional  ” obtaining  at  the  present  time.  Yet  by  the  railway  legislation  of  1S91  and'  1892  the 
Maximum  Station  and  Service  Terminals  in  this  class  (Class  3),  or  their  pre-existent  equivalents,  were  pulled  down  from  4s  to  2s.  6 d. 
(i.e.,  Is.  6 d.  4-  Is.). 

The  old  Irish  dancing  master  used  to  tell  his  “ students  ” when  they  would  sink  upon  “ suggaan  ” to  rise  upon  “ gad.”  The 
railway  companies  would  really  appear  to  have  been  of  his  pupils.  When  they  sink  upon  “ terminals  ” they  rise  upon  “ conveyance.” 
This  seems  the  only  possible  explanation  of  the  above  facts. 
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accepted  commercial  principle  that,  within  limits,  it 
does  not  so  much  matter  to  a shipper  what  his  freight 
charges  are  as  that  his  competitor  has  to  pay  the 
same  rate.  This  principle  holds  good  for  all  commo- 
dities bought  or  sold.  Here  we  have  an  article  to  put 
on  the  market  better  in  flavour  and  freshness  than  any 
supplied  by  our  commercial  opponents ; but  we  are 
being  knocked  out  by  such  excessive  comparative  rates 
as  the  following.  They  are  all  ton  rates : — 

(1.)  (M.G.W. — Galway  to  London  (468  miles'),  O.R., 
Ex.*  65/-,  C.R.,  90/10,  i.e.,  39’7  per  cent, 
higher. 

Galway  to  Birmingham  (259  miles),  O.R., 
Ex.  60/-  and  78/4  C.R..  30  per  cent,  higher. 

(1.)  Montreal  to  London  (3,086  miles),  Glasgow 
and  Dublin,  15/-. 

(2.)  M.G.W. — Ballymote  to  Dublin,  O.R.,  S.  to  S. 
(120  miles),  25/10  and  28/-.  Max.  rate 
= 30/-. 

(2.)  Milan  to  London  (via  Antwerp  and  Har- 
wich), 79/5  per  truck  of  10,000  kilos, 
(about  10  tons),  79/5. 

(3.)  S.  & L.— Dromahair  to  Manchester  (per  goods 
train),  280  miles,  C.R.,  50/-,  O.R.,  45/-. 

(3.)  Vienna  to  London,  109/3. 

(4.)  M.G.W.— Clif den  to  London,  C.R.,  97/6,  O.R., 
65/-,  Ex.* 

N.B. — C.R.’s  rate  50  per  cent,  higher;  cf. 
Tobercurry  and  Manchester,  etc.,  etc. 

(4.)  Copenhagen  and  other  Danish  seaports 
(steamer  to  Newcastle  and  rail  to  Lon- 
don), 60/-. 

(5.)  G.  S.  & W.  R. — Claremorris  to  London,  C.R., 
84/2,  O.R.,  58/4  Ex.*,  First  44'28  per- 
cent. higher. 

(5.)  Copenhagen  to  London  ( via  Hull),  50/-. 

(6.)  G.  S.  & W.  R. — Claremorris  to  Birmingham, 
C.R.,  80/10,  and  57/6,  Ex.*,  57  per  cent. 

By  Westport  or  Sligo,  C.R.,  72/6.  O.R..  51 18,  Ex. 

First  40  per  cent,  higher. 

(6.)  Montreal  to  Manchester,' 12/6. 

(7.)  Denmark,  any  part,  to  London,  Birmingham 
or  Nottingham  (according  to  Cunning- 
ham), 24/-. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Vienna  to  London  ton 
Tate  (No.  3)  holds  good  for  poultry  as  well  as  for 
eggs,  in  lots  of  2 cwt.,  and  that  the  Danish  tariffs 
(Nos.  4 and  5) — I am  unable  to  say  so  of  the  others — 
carry  3 cwt.  and  upwards.  Consequently  the  usual 
explanation,  big  consignments,  is  not  available. 
Neither  in  those  later  years  can  the  other  stock  cne 
of  better  packing  and  easier  handling  be  very  much 
pressed.  Since  Irish  merchants  invariably  send  by 
owner’s  risk  rate,  it  should  not  be  put  forward  at  all. 

It  must  not,  either,  be  lost  sight  of  that  those  low 
freights  for  foreign  traffic  are  to  be  compared,  net 
with  the  Irish  owner’s  risk,  but  with  the  Irish  “ ordi- 
nary/’ or  C.R.  rates.  Outside  the  United  Kingdom 
carrying  companies  make,  I understand,  no  such  dis- 
tinction. Damages  with  them  are  rare,  and  delays 
almost  never  occur.  They  are  much  more  ready,  the 
witness  has  it  on  reliable  expert  authority,  to  settle 
claims  when  made,  and  do  so  without  unnecessary 
worrying  and  files  full  of  correspondence.  This,  tco,  is 
what,  a priori,  is  to  be  expected.  They  seem  to  have 
confidence  in  the  clockwork , regularity  of  their  sys- 
tems and  in  the  carefulness  of  the  employees,  .in  every 
man  doing  his  own  work  properly.  Safeguarding 
themselves  by  such  high  insurances  as  a supplemen- 
tary 30  and  40  per  cent.,  and  even  60+  per  cent.,  when 
they  themselves  retain  the  fuller  responsibility  for 
safe  carriage,  our  railway  companies  openlv  confess 
that  they  are  of  opinion  that  goods  travelling  over 
their  line  have  a dangerous  time  of  it,  more  dan- 
gerous, apparently,  then  a ship’s  cargo  in  time  of 
war.  Else  the  exaction  of  such-  a high  premium 
appears  absurd.  In  the  case  of  eggs,  they  will  not, 
at  some  stations,  receive  them  at  all  at  C.R.  rates. 

Another  vexatious  matter  is  that  one  town  finds 
itself  so  often  at  a disadvantage  as  compared  with 
another.  Comparing  (a)  company  with  company, 
and  even  ( b ) one  branch  of  the  same  company  with 


another  branch,  and  even  (c)  places  on  the  same  qc(  ^ 1907_ 
branch,  one  with  another,  dearer  freights  may  be  ' _!_  ■ 

found  ruling  for  like  distances,  and  even  for  shorter  Rev.  Joseph  . 
distances.  Of  course  railway  people  account  for  the  Meehan,  c.q, 
lower  rate  by  the  competitive  route.  But,  on  the  representa- 
other  hand,  the  trader  explains  the  higher  rate  by  tiie  ■ 

pointing  out  that  the  town  penalized  is  cat  the  mercy 
of  some  one  company  or  another,  and  is,  accordingly, 
being  badly  treated.  Seeing  that  even  competitive 
ratesj  are  high,  and  non-competitive  ones  exorbitant,  Memorandum 
it  would  seem  that  the  trader  has  really  the  best  of  on  egg  and 
the  argument.  poultry 

The  following,  in  egg  rates,  are  a few  illustrations 
of  the  complaint.  It  equally  applies  to  all  classes  of  Anomalies  in 
merchandise.  If  it  were  made  the  law  that  the  “ long  rates,  from  a 
haul”  rate  should  not  be  lower  than  the  short  haul  mileage  point 
under  similar  conditions,  unless  where  authorised  by  of  view- 
a power  outside  the  railway  company,  this  in-itating 
form  of  discrimination  would  equitably  be  put  a stop 
to. 

Eggs  per  Ton. 


A. 

G.S'.  &W. — Limerick  to  London,  C.R.,  61/8;  O.R., 

47/6=426  miles. 

M.G.W. — Claremorris  to  London,  C.R.,  93/4  ; O.R., 

65/ - = 430  miles. 

M.G.W. — Galway  to  London  (2£  miles  shorter  than 
Limerick),  C.R.,  90/10;  O.R.,  65/-  Ex.* 

B. 

M.G.W. — Claremorris  to  London,  C.R.,  93/4;  O.R.,. 

65/-. 

M.G.W.  & G.N.— Sligo  to  London,  C.R.,  60/10;. 

O.R.,  52/6. 

(About  same  distance.) 

C. 

G.S.  & W. — Carrick-on-Suir  to  London  via  Dublin,  . 

O.R.,  47/6. 

Mallow  to  London  via  Dublin,  O.R.,  55/- 
Ex. 

The  hardship  of  the  owner’s  risk  rate  comes  out  The  hardship 
most  strikingly  in  this  matter.  Eggs  are  more  liable  °f  the 
to  damage  than  almost  any -other  species  of  goods.  “.°V°ers. 
Hence  the  shipper  would  be  most  anxious  to  .insure  ““  rates 
for  them  extra  carefulness  in  handling.  But  the  ?°“?^*onS  °a 
trade  itself  is  so  risky,  and  competition  so  keen,  that 
his  profits  would  not  afford  to  bear  the  much-enhanced 
transit  charge.  From  Galway  to  London,  e.g. 
owner’s  risk  rate  is  65s.  per  ton,  but  the  C.R.  rate  • 
amounts  to  90s.  lOd  This  is  within  a few  decimal 
points  of  40  per  cent,  higher,  or  an  approach  to  as 
much  and  a half.  It  is  prohibitive,  and  he  has  no 
reasonable  alternative  but  to  accept  the  other  and  run 
chance.  If  the  cases  reach  their  destination  safe  and 
sound,  well  and  good.  If  they  arrive  damaged  he  has 
to  put  up  with  the  loss.  It  often  means  a quarter’s- 
labour  gone  for  nothing,  for  very  small  people  are  in 
this  trade.. 

Unless  he  can  prove  “wilful  misconduct”  and  can 
fasten  responsibility  on  the  employees  of  some  one  of 
the  carrying  companies;  he  has,  in  law,  no  case.  This 
seems  a perfectly  preposterous  condition.  Without  a 
special  detective  accompanying  them  all  the  way  it 
is  out  of  the  question  to  prove  “ wilful  misconduct.” 

To  establish  negligence,  or  even  gross  negligence,  will 
not  suffice.  Traders  who  tried  it  know  this  to  their 
cost.  Even  if  the  goods  do  not  arrive  at  all,  he  has 
no  redress.  The  signing  of  the  owner’s  risk  agreement 
note  is  held  bo  relieve  the  carriers  of  all  liability  for 
loss,  damage,  misdelivery,  delay,  or  detention,  unless 
on  proof  of  “wilful  misconduct.” 

Their  clear  business  and  duty  is  to  carry,  and  carry 
in  safety. 

To  compare  small  things  with  great,  the  effort  to 
contract  themselves  out  of  the  responsibility  and  duty 
seems  not  very  unlike  the  action  of  the  seventeenth 
century  statesman  who  pledged  his  word  to  do  a cer- 
tain thing,  but  who,  having  previously  solemnly 
stated  he  would  not  be  bound  by  anything  he  pro- 
mised, felt  himself  at  liberty  to  do  as  he  pleased. 

The  country  imposed  on  them  the  duty ; the  country 


* See  footnote,  page  It. 

+ Butter,  Ballymote  to  Dublin,  O.R.  15s.  per  ton,  C.R.  24s.  (Rate  Book  -quotation,  M.G.W.).  As  liability  to  damage  is  one  of  the 
mam  (muses  that  originally  catalogued  goods  in  the  higher  charged  classes,  it  is  hard  to  see  wbv  this  feature  should  be  a second  time 
appraised,  . ..  ’ 

" * See  aflic,e  on  ‘‘.'Competitive  Kates  in  Ireland,  ” by  witness,  in  New  Ireland  Review,  December,  1907. 
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IRISH  RAILWAYS  COMMISSION. 


Oct.  11,  1907. 

Rev.  Joseph 
Meehan,  o.c., 
representa- 
tive of  the 
Leitrim 
County 
Council. 

Memorandum 
on  egg  and 
poultry 
traffic — con. 


The  Traffic 
Act,  1854 
fScc.  7),  the 
liability  of 
railway 


alone  can  relieve  them,  of  it.  No  individual  or  Cor- 
poration can,  by  any  act  of  their  own,  or  any  subtlety, 
ease  themselves  of  a public  duty. 

It  is,  indeed,  maintainable  that  this  shirking  of 
responsibility  is  as  indefensible  in  law  as  it  is  in 
equity. 

Section  7 of  the  Traffic  Act  of  1854  provides  that: 

(а)  Every  railway  company  shall  be  liable  for 

loss  or  injury 

(б)  to  live  stock  or  merchandise, 

(c)  in  the  receiving,  forwarding,  or  delivery 

thereof 

(d)  occasioned  by  neglect  or  default, 

(c)  notwithstanding  any  notice,  condition,  or  de- 
claration 

(/)  in  anywise  limiting  such  liability, 

( g ) every  such  notice  being  thereby  declared  to 
'be  null  and  void. 


The  House  of 
Lords'  deci- 

“Pock’s”  case 
(suit  for 
damage  to 
goods). 


The  difficul- 
ties and  ex- 
pense involved 
in  soeking 
legal  redress 

railway 

companies 

■illustrated. 


Conditions  'adjudged  reasonable  are  allowed.  A 
test  oase  on  the  interpretation  of  the  above-named 
section  was  tried,  and  was  carried  eventually  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  It  is  quoted  as  Peck’s  oase.  It  was 
a suit  for  damages  to  marble  mantelpieces  incurred  in 
conveyance.  The  plaintiff  won.  The  final  decision 
laid  down  that  conditions  affecting  agreements  must 
be  reasonable  in  themselves,  and  special  contracts,  in 
their  entirety,  must-  'be  reasonable.  That  an  owner’s 
risk  agreement  would  be  void  if  the  exemption,  from 
liability  were  unnecessarily  wide — so  as  to  cover 
felony  or  gross  misconduct — or  if  no  fair  alternative 
were  allowed  a shipper  who  desired  to  retain  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  company.  The  owner’s  risk  con- 
tract of  Irish  companies  seems  to  labour  under  both 
the  one  and  the  other  of  the  invalidating  defects — 
too  comprehensive  a withdrawal  from  responsibility 
and  absence  of  reasonable  choice. 

However,  that  decision  seems  to  no  longer  guide 
the  law  courts,  and  Irish  merchants  have  neither  the 
time  to  spend  nor  the  thousands  to  waste  fighting  the 
railway  companies  and  pushing  on  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  Such  a law  as  that  embodied  in  the  U.  S. 
Amended  Inter-State  Commerce  Act  of  1906,  and 
known  .as  the  Carmack  Amendment,  is  imperatively 
needed  in  this  country.  This  new  American  law  pro- 
vides that  carriers  receiving  inter-State  shipment 
must  issue  for  them  a through  receipt  or  bill  of 
lading  and  become  liable  for  the  shipment,  no  matter 
on  what  road  the  loss  or  damage  occurs.  The  initial 
carrier  may  recover  from  the  company  on  whose  line 
the  loss  takes  place. 

To  illustrate  the  traders’  present'  helpless  position  I 
should  like  to  present  a typical  instance.  It  is  from 
this  county  (Leitrim),  and  the  oase  was  tried  and 
re -tried  last  spring. 

Last  December,  Mr.  William  Geaty,  of  Lavagh, 
Rooskey,  forwarded  (owner’s  risk),  Dromod  to  Liver- 
pool, three  crates  of  eggs.  They  went  by  the  M.G.W. 
steamer  and  L.  and  N.W.  Two  readied  the;r  desti- 
nation damaged  ; the  third  did  not  arrive  at  all,  nor 
has  it  since  turned  up.  The  Liverpool  importer,  Mr. 
John  McGrath,  of  iSt.  John’s  Market,  sued  the  Eng- 
lish company  for  £5  6s.  for  the  total  loss  of  one  crate 
and  the  damages  to  the  two  others.  The  case  was 
tried  in  the  Liverpool  County  Court,  by  Judge  Sliand. 
The  defence  turned  on  the  owner’s  risk  agreement 
just  outlined,  reinforced  by  the  further  contentions 
that  it  was  the  M.G.W. , and  not  they,  the  L.  and 
N.W.,  that  were  the  contracting  carriers,  and  that  the 
importer  was  not  the  owner,  and  could  not  come  into 
court.  In  Uio  lack  of  prcof  of  “wilful  misconduct” 
judgment  was  given  against  the  plaintiff,  with  costs, 
and  the  presiding  Judge  expressed  himself  perfectly 
satisfied  with  bath  the  supplementary  defences. 

Prompted  by  some  of  the  grounds  of  decision  of  the 
Liverpool  Judge,  the  exporter  at  the  other  end,  Mr. 
Geaty,  started  a new  oase  against  .the  M.G.W.  in  the 
Roscommon  County  Court.  He  won  ; but  on  appeal 
the  Judge  of  Assizes  reversed  the  decision,  with 
costs.  Mr.  M'Graih,  as  he  informed  me.  had  to  leave 
his  business  and  come  over  to  Carrick-on-Shannon  as 
a witness  in  both  instances.  The  costs  were  evidently 
very  heavy. 

From  a consideration  of  this  Leitrim  case  one  can 
infer  the  immense  trouble  and  expense  that  the 
trader  must  pluck  up  courage  to  face  if  he  is  discon- 
tent. with  his  treatment,  and  is  unable  to  bow  to  the 
decision  of  the  railway  company.  Mr.  Acworth,  in 
his  book  “The  Railway  and  the  Traders,”  states 


(p.  112)  that  to  assert  that  the  controlling  Acts  of 
Parl'i  ament  [up  to  1888 1 left  the  traders  at  the 
mercy  of  some  despotic  railway  manager  is  “ really 
ridiculous.”  However  that  may  be,  he  seems  much 
nearer  the  truth  when  in  the  same  work,  written,  as 
he  tells  us,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Railway  Com- 
panies’ Association,  and  from  the  railway  point  of 
view,  he  says  that  “ for  a f armer  or  shopkeeper,  with 
the  assistance,  possibly,  of  the  local  attorney,  to 
undertake  to  fight  trained  railway  experts  with  a 
lifetime’s  experience  and  with  every  fact  and  figure 
at  their  fingers’  ends,  is  only  to  court  defeat.”  The 
traders  are  perfectly  well  aware  of  this,  and  hence 
do  all  their  grumbling,  and  possibly  an  extra  .amount 
of  it,  outside  of  the  law  courts.  The  number  of  com- 
plaints that  appear  in  print  is  not  a tithe  of  the 
actual  complaints. 

A little  before  the  above  given  quotation,  I may 
add,  the  author  of  the  “ Railways  and  the  Traders  ” 
warns  off  all  attempts  at  reductions  in  charges,  unlees 
they  are  made  at-  the  sweet-  will  of  the  railway  people 
themselves. 

“ For  every  shilling  cut  by  an  expeditious  tri- 
bunal of  a rate,”  he  writes,  “ it  is  easy  for  rail- 
way companies,  if  they  are  agreed  to  cut  in  har- 
mony with  each  other  [as  they  do]  to  withdraw 
two  shillings  Worth  of  facilities ; and  the  traders 
must  make  up  their  minds  that  this  is  what  will 
inevitably  happen  .if  the  railway  companies  -are 
confronted  with  lower  rates  simultaneously  with 
a rapid  rise  of  working  expenses”  [as  ever  since 
1891,  when  this  sentence  was  penned,  they  have 

The  deduction  from  this  distinguished  opinion 
seems  inevitable,  that  there  is  no  hope  for  the  net 
betterment  of  railway  rates  and  facilities  unless  by 
State  purchase  or  nationalisation.  Otherwise  genuine 
progress  .appears  impossible. 

An  industry  allied  to  the  one  that  mainly  has  been 
just  discussed  ds  that  of  dead  poultry.  The  traders’ 
transit  complaints,  too  high  rates  absolutely  and 
comparatively,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
table  : — 

A. 

O.R. 

1.  Tralee  to  Leicester,  112/6  per  ton,  but  Eggs  55/- 

2.  Limerick  to  Liverpool,  67/6  ,,  ,,  30/10 

via  Dublin. 

From  Florencecourt  to  Liverpool,  40/-  per  ton 
higher  for  dead  poultry. 

3.  Dromahair  to  Manchester.  Eggs,  45/-,  Poultry, 

75/-. 

B. 


1.  Cavan  to  London,  95/-  Athlone  to  London 

(7£  miles  shorter),  107/6 

2.  Claremorris  to  Sligo  to  London,  106/8 

London,  via 
Dublin,  . . 120/- 

C. 

In  Ireland  dead  poultry  freights  very  high,  and  in 
many  cases  double  those  for  eggs.  Similar 
boxes  and  packing,  and  bulk  for  bulk  same 
weight. 

From  the  Continent — Italy  ( via  Antwerp  and  Har- 
wich), 5/4^-  per  ton  higher. 
Russia,  7/6  ,,  ,, 

Styria,  Nothing,  ,,  „ 

Canada,  10/-  ,,  ,, 


(End  of  Memo,  on  Egg  and  Poultry  Traffic.) 


26802.  Chairman. — Speaking  generally,  what  have 
you  got  to  say  about  light  railways  in  Ireland  ?— The 
most  obvious  fact  about  them  is  that  they  are  all 
financial  failures.  There  are  227  miles  of  Irish  light 
railways,  and  they  cost  £1,173,210,  and  of  the  nine 
that  are  working  as  independent  units,  the  receipts 
jwn  ooo  m1)  -bufc  expenditure  amounts  to 

£70,828.  That  is  a deficit  of  £7,177. 

26803.  On  the  lot  ? — On  the  lot. 

26804.  Where  is  the  largest  deficit  from  ?— Tralee 
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and  Dingle  line.  The  receipts  are  £8,449,  whereas 
its  expenditure  is  £14,667  ; that  is,  its  expenditure 
is  173  per  cent,  of  its  gross  receipts. 

26805.  Of  course  most  of  them  are  guaranteed  t 
■Guaranteed  by  the  very  poorest  parts  of  Ireland,  and 
therefore  their  failure  is  felt  very  bitterly. 

26806  You  gave  us  the  worst.  Can  you  give 
-us  the  best?— You  will  find  it,  of  course,  in  the  railway 
returns.  The  latest  volume  was  issued  a few  days 

J°26807.  Now,  you  seem  to  have  given  great  study  to 
this  question.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  result  of 
the  working  of  these  light  railways  ?— Well,  there  are 
three  main  causes  in  my  opinion.  First,  their  too 
expensive  construction,  secondly,  their  expensive 
working,  and  thirdly,  their  indifferent  and  careless 
management.  Add  to  that  the  fact  that  they  are  nar- 
row gauge.  They  are  light  railways  in  name  alone 
They  are  modelled  after  the  Belgian,  ’but  they  should 
be  in  all  respedts  tramways,  not  necessarily  running 
along  the  roads.  The  Belgian  railways  cost  £3,000  a 

1,1 26808.  What  is  your  authority  for  that?— An 
answer  given  by  Mr.  Acworth,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  Committee  on  Agricultural  Depression. 

26809.  Mr.  Acworth.—1 That  was  a great  many  years 
&ao — it  was  a dozen  years  ago — but  it  is  substantially 
accurate? — Yes,  it  was  given  in  the  year  1894.  The 
Irish  railways  cost  £5,168.  In  Belgium  there  are  no 
railway  stations.  There  is  no  station  house  or  sta- 
tion master  ; there  are  no  elaborate  signals  ; there  are 
no  crossing  houses.  , , m,  . 

26810.  Chairman. — What  is  a crossing  house  i— iliac 
is  where  a railway  crosses  a road  you  have  a crossing 

26811.  A gate  house  ? — A gate  house. 

26812.  Are  those  worked  in  all  weathers  m Belgium 
in  the  open  ?— Yes.  ,, 

26813.  They  have  no  shelter  ? — Yes  ; there  is  a small 
little  place  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  I just  happen 
to  have  a photograph  of  one  in  the  very  centre  of  a 
town,  and  it  is  simply  that  the  train  going  up  stops 
there.  There  is  a little  notice  overhead  saying—  This 
is  a railway  station.” 

26814.  Or  else  they  would  not  know  that? — Yes. 
There  is  no  protection  whatever.  It  is  usually  a bit 
of  a shop,  and  people  go  to  the  shop.  I saw  that 
railway  station,  but  here  is  another  photograph  with 
a more  typical  one.  The  house  is  in  further  from  the 
road  than  the  other,  and  therefore  there  is  room  for 
the  people  to  stand. 

26815.  Mr.  Acworth.-  -Then  they  pay  a rent  to  the 
shopkeeper  for  the  right  to  let  the  passengers  have 
shelter  in  his  room  ?— Yes,  but  that  is  not  always, 
nor,  I think,  generally  so.  1 went  into  one  of  those 
places,  and  I asked  them  that  identical  question.  It 
was  a kind  of  restaurant.  The  'fact  that  the  people 
stood  about  there  was  sufficiently  suggestive  to  them, 
perhaps,  and  sufficiently  remunerative,  to  the  c sta- 
in inet  keeper. 

26816.  Mr.  Sexton. — Are  the  fares  collected  on  the 
trains? — The  fares  are  collected  on  the  trains. 

26817.  And  tickets  issued? — And  tickets  issued. 
There  is  no  station  master  whatever  except  at  the  very 
end. 

26818.  Chairman.— Of  course  those  trains,  running 
in  that  way,  require  no  elaborate  stations  and  waiting 
rooms  and  so  on? — According  to  Mr.  Acworth,  you 
can  run  these  trains  pretty  “ comfortably  ” at  a rate  of 
Id.  or  8 d.  a mile.  On  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  line  it 
costs  something  like  2s.  2d.  a mile. 

26819.  Do  you  mean  a mile  of  road  ? — A train  mile. 
You  take  the  gross  expenditure  and  divide  it  by  the 
number  of  miles  run. 

26820.  Mr.  Acworth. — They  run  three  miles  for  one 
that  is  run  in  Ireland,  and  they  spread  the  expense  on 
so  much  the  larger  train  service.  They  run  an  im- 
mense number  of  trains,  and  you  run  only  three 
and  that  makes  an  immense  difference? — But  it  seems 
surprising  that  they  should  have  passengers  all  the 
time.  * 

26821.  It  is  much  more  populous  than  in  this 
country? — Witness. — On  that  identical  line  they  run 
in  the  one  direction  fifteen  trains  in  the  day.  There 
is  no  gain  whatever  in  calling  a railway  a light  rail- 
way in  Ireland.  The  sole  result  is  to  put  restrictions 
on  them.  And  there  is  one  caxxse  of  their  failure 
mentioned  by  that  authority.  He  says  that,  whereas 
an  ordinary  railway  might  go  almost  as  it 
liked,  a particular  light  railway  was  restricted  to 


ten  miles  an  hour.  Well,  the  great  reason,  I think,  0et  11>  ifl07l 
why  the  light  railways  have  been  a failure  is  given  - — 

by  this  authority  that  I have  mentioned,  and  I should  Rev.  Joseph 
like  to  quote  it  in  full— “ It  seems  to  me  that  the  Meehan,  c.o , 
main  cause  is,  if  one  might  put  it  so,  the  difference  "***“*“- 
between  what  was  done  in  Belgium  and  what  was  j ejtrim 
done  in  Ireland.  In  Belgium  you  have  a national  Count 
company,  with  experienced  men  at  the  head  of  Counoj_ 
affairs,  controlling  the  whole  thing,  seeing  that  a 
proper  train  service  is  given,  seeing  that  the  rates  are  Mr.  Acwortli’s 
such  as  the  traffic  will  go  upon,  seeing  that  contracts  opinion  in 
for  supplies  and  everything  of  that  kind  are  properly  1894  as  to 
managed.  You  have  a centralised  system  in  the  hands  ^"8ne0°al 

of  capable  persons.  In  the  other  case  ” failure  of 

26822.  Chairman. — That  is  the  Irish  case?— Yes  Iriah  light 
“ In  the  other  case  you  leave  it  to  a number  of  local  raqways 
people  in  remote  Irish  towns,  with  no  experience 
whatever  of  railways,  who  could  not  be  expected  to 
manage  the  thing  satisfactorily.” 

26823.  Go  back  to  your  special  district,  Dromahair.  proposed  rail- 
Is  there  any  need  for  a railway  there  to  connect  those  way  from 
two  places-— Anign  a and  Dromahair? — There  is  avery  Arigna  to 
great  need  for  a railway  in  that  quarter  ; because,  in  Dromahair. 
the  first  place,  the  district  is  teeming  with  mineral 
wealth,  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  one  of  the 
poorest  districts  in  Ireland.  Now,  the  wealth  of  that 
district  consists  of  iron  mines  and  coal  mines, 
potter’s  clay,  and  flags,  and  there  is  no  chance  what- 
ever for  the  development  of  these  unless  a railway 
from  Arigna  to  Dromahair  is  made.  I have  a map 
which  will  make  plain  what  I am  suggesting. 

26824.  Mr.  Sexton.— The  grant  is  for  small  pro- 
posed extensions  of  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  Lignt 
Railway  ?—  Yes. 

26825.  This  is  an  independent  line  of  sixteen  miles  ? Mileage  of 
— Yes ; a new  suggestion  altogether.  There  is  a map  line,  and 
specially  made  by  Die  engineer  at  the  time  we  were 
endeavouring  to  promote  this  railway.  t be  developed. 


26826.  C hair  man . — This  is  the  promoters’  map?- 
Yes.  Rather  the  Committee  of  Promotion’s  map. 

26827.  With  the  proposed  railway  marked?— Yes. 

The  proposed  is  red.  The  blue  one  is  the  existing 
Cavan  and  Leitrim  Railway,  and  the  other  is  the 
Sligo  and  Leitrim  Railway.  The  proposal  is  to  con- 
nect the  terminus  of  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  Light 
Railway  to  a point  on  the  Sligo  and  Leitrim  line. 

26828'.  Mr.  Sexton,— Dromahair  Station  ?— Droma- 
hair Station,  or  a spot  near  it. 

26829.  Mr.  Acworth.— Somebody  else  said  it  ought 
to  go  to  Collooney? — Yes. 

26830.  And  somebody  else,  again,  said  it  ought  to 
go  to  Boyle? — Yes.  But  Die  line  to  Boyle  was  no 
more  a rival  to  these  two  others  tnan  a line  to 
Ivamtschatka.  The  circles  on  the  map  indicate  the 
positions  of  the  coal  mines  and  iron  mines,  and  also 
the  potter's  clay.  . 

26831.  Chairman.— Are  those  coal  mines  and  iron 
mines  and  potter’s  clay  all  proved? — Yes. 

26832.  They  know  they  are  there,  but  they  cannot 
work  them  ?— Thai  has  been  working  off  and  on  since 
1641. 

26833.  What  is  that? — That  is  the  iron  mines — Mineral 
the  Arigna  iron  mines.  resources  of 

26834.  Lord  Tirrie. — Has  Arigna  coal  mines? — Yes.  the  Arigna 
The  output  as  shown  by  the  Mines  and  Quarries  Re-  district, 
ports  is  about  11,000  tons  a year.  At  Drumkeeran 
the  output  is  about  2,000  tons  a year.  That  railway 
will  give  a chance  for  the  development  of  the  whole 
mineral  area.  By  the  other  you  get  a chance  for 
developing  the  Arigna  corner  merely. 

26835.  Mr.  Sexton. — This  brings  you  to  the  port  of 
Sligo? — That  brings  you  to  the  port  of  Sligo. 

26836.  Chairman.  — W hat  date  was  this?— About 
two  years  ago.  I should  say  that  these  circles  indicate 
where  the  coal  and  iron  have  been  worked  That 
whole  district  is  called  Slieve-an-Ierin— that  is,  Iron 
Mountain— and  the  district  is  full  of  iron  ore,  to  my 
own  knowledge.  Three  times  during  the  last  century 
iron  was  worked  there  at  Creevelea. 

26837.  Mr.  Sexton. — Commercially? — Commercially. 

26838.  Chairman.— I think,  Father  Meehan,  we  State  pur- 
have  pretty  well  exhausted  your  proof,  and  now  I chase  of  the 
will  ask  you  two  or  three  general  questions,  if  you  Irish  railways 
will  leave  your  brief  for  a minute.  What,  in  your  and  control 
judgment — and  you  evidently  have  takfen  great  1 

authority 


interest  in  this  question,  from  the  facts  and  _ 
you  have  brought  before  us — you  must  have  given  a 
large  amount  of  time  and  study  to  this  question— 
what,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  best  remedy  for 
this  state  of  things  in  Ireland?— The  best  remedy  for 
this  state  of  things  would  be  the  purchase,  the  unifi- 
C 


advocated. 
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cation  of  all  tile  Irish  railways  under  the  control  of 
a representative  Irish  body. 

26839.  In  other  words,  that  the  system  that  is  in 
operation  in  Prussia  and  Belgium  and  in  a great 
measure  in  France,  State  ownership  would  be  in 
your  judgment  the  best  thing  for  the  interests  generally 
of  this  country? — Yes;  State  ownership  with  the 
qualification  that  it  should  be  under  complete  Irish 
influence  and  not  under  British  influence. 

26840.  That  is,  a body  constituted  of  Irishmen  in 
Ireland  to  manage  the  railways  for  the  benefit  of 
Ireland  ?— For  the  benefit  of  Ireland. 

26841.  Now,  you  have  some  knowledge  of  State 
ownership  ? — Yes. 

26842.  Have  you  any  special  knowledge  of  the 
Colonies  ; are  you  aware  of  the  system  in  operation  in 
New  Zealand  and  Australia? — Yes.  I have  read 
about  them,  but  I have  never  been  there. 

26843.  Do  you  know  Belgium  ? — Yes. 

26843a.  You  know  Belgium  ; do  you  think  the  pros- 
perity of  that  country  is  in  any  way  attributable  to 
the  'fact  tliat  the  railways  there  must  be  owned  by 
the  State  ?— I think  the  central  fact  which  makes  for 
the  prosperity  of  Belgium  is  the  fact  that  the  lines 
of  railway  and  all  the  means  of  transit  are  State 
owned,  and  are  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country. 

26844..  And,  generally  speaking,  then,  I may  take 
it  that  your  views  are — although  the  railway  com- 
panies may  not  be  exercising  even  their  maximum 
powers,  the  maximum  powers  given  to  the  railways — 
the  rates  for  the  goods  traffic  are  not  adapted  to 
the  particular  requirements  of  this  country  ? — They 
are  not  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  country. 
We  are  in  a vicious  circle  with  regard  to  rates  and 
■cannot  get  out  of  it. 

26845.  Also,  if  the  passenger  fares  were  brought 
down  to  the  level? — Of  Germany  or  Belgium. 

26846.  Yes,  Belgium  or  Germany,  to  their  level,  you 
think  it  would  have  a great  tendency  to  improve  the 
industrial  conditions  of  the  country  ? — I believe  so. 

26846a.  I think  that  is  all  I need  ask  you. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. 

26847.  With  regard  to  light  railways,  you 
said  you  thought  they  might  be  run  more  like 
the  Belgium  tramway  system,  and  not  on  the 
roads.  If  you  run  them  across  the  country  you 
would  then  have  to  incur  considerable  additional  ex- 
pense in  acquiring  land.  Whereas,  if  you  had  a road 
of  the  prescribed  width,  say  eighteen  feet  outside  the 
line,  you  would  have  the  advantage  of  the  road,  and 
you  need  incur  no  expense  for  land.  I don’t  see 
how  you  could  get  much  improvement  if  you  ran  the 
lines  across  the  country.  I think  if  you  ran  them 
along  the  road  you  would  get  away  from  all  the 
Board  of  Trade  requirements ; no  crossings  and  so 
on,  not  even  fences,  you  get  over  the  difficulty,  and 
the  cost  of  construction  would  be  very  much  less  than 
it  is  .at  present  ? — That  is  one  of  the  costs.  Then  you 
must  also  remember  that  a vast  deal  of  legal  expense 
was  incurred  in. the  making  of  these  lines,  and  I agree 
with  Mr.  Ac  worth  that  it  came  to  be  perceived  it  was 
unnecessary.  There  were  very  heavy  legal  expenses 
and  fees.  That  was  one  of  the  causes  that  put  up 
the  present  capitalisation  of  the  Irish  light  railways. 

26848.  Let  me  make  this  point.  You  would  not 
get  out  of  the  difficulty  of  future  extensions  if  you 
earned  them  across  country.  You  would  then  have  to 
pay  for  the  acquisition  of  the  land  across  which 
they  might  have  to  be  run  ? — Of  course.  But  you 
could  only  use  the  road  on  one  side,  and  you  would 
not  have  to  pay  so  mucli  for  the  land.  I recognise 
that  Belgium  had  a distinct  advantage  in  that  respect 
in  the  great  breadth  of  the  roads  and  also  in  the  fact 
of  it  'being  a very  level  country. 

26849.  We  have  one  railway,  I think,  that  is  run 
along  the  roads,  the  Ologher  Valley,  in  the  North  ; a 
great  deal  of  it.  is  run  along  the  roads  ? — There  is 
also  a portion  of  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  line. 

26849a.  There  is  no  objection  to  that,  in  your 
opinion,  is  there  ?— There  might  be  some  objection,  but 
the  corresponding  advantages  overbalance  it. 

26850.  As  you  are  aware  there  are  lines  of  that  kind 
m Belgium,  some  two  or  three  thousand  miles  of  tram- 
ways along  the  roads  without  any  protection  ?— It 
does  not  make  any  difference  whether  you  tall  them 
light  railway  or  tramway.  It  is  the  same  thing,  ex- 
cept the  distinction  seems  to  be  made  that  when  a 
light  railway  runs  along  the  road  it  is  then  called  a 


26851.  If  they  are  able  to  run  railways  along:  the 
roads  in  a densely  populated  country  like  Belgium 
with  an  increasing  population,  would  it  not  be 
possible  to  run  them  at  an  increased  speed  alongside 
the  roads  in  a country  like  Ireland,  where  the  risks- 
would  be  less,  and  passenger  traffic  less,  and  would  it 
not  be  far  better  because  we  would  be  able  to  do  with- 
out these  expensive  requirements  of  the  Board  of 
Trade?  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  it? — It  does- 
seem  to  work  in  the  case  of  tramways  in  towns  ; there 
does  not  seem  to  be  very  many  accidents,  and  they 
seem  to  have  .about  the  same  speed  as  most  of  the 
light  railways  in  Ireland. 

26852.  With  regard  to  safety,  I think  you  said  that 
on  the  Belgian  tramway  system,  or  light  railways, 
whatever  you  like  to  call  them,  they  are  allowed  to 
go  at  eighteen  miles  an  hour? — In  country  districts 
it  is  eighteen  miles  an  hour  ; in  towns  six. 

26853.  In  Cavan  they  run  fourteen  miles  an  hour. 
So  that  as  regards  safety  they  might  go  faster  and 
without  greater  risks  if  they  had  them  running  along- 
side the  road? — Yes. 

26854.  With  regard  to  the  body  you  would 
put  in  charge  of  the  administration  of  the  railways  in 
Ireland,  you  would  not,  you  say,  be  in  favour  of 
handing  them  over  to  any  Government  Department, 
that  is  to  say,  to  direct  Government  administration  ? 
— Not  to  any  one  of  the  present  Government  De- 
partments. I think  they  are  not  a great  success  as 
it  is.  They  would  not  'be  able  to  do  anything  addi- 
tional properly.  They  cannot  do  properly  the  work 
already  imposed  upon  them,  judging  from  the  opinion 
of  rhe  people  generally. 

26854a.  Have  you  considered  at  all  the  constitution 
and  nature  of  the  body  to  which  you  would  entrust 
the  administration  of  the  nationalised  system  of  Irish 
railways? — The  most  representative  body  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  I think,  is  the  General  Committee  of  the 
County  'Councils.  And  unless  a body  were  specially 
created  by  Parliament  for  the  control  of  the  rail- 
ways, I cannot  see  any  other  to  which  you  could  hand 
them  over. 

26855.  In  the  present  state  of  political  feeling  in 
this  country  I am  afraid — I do  not  know  whether  you 
would  agree  with  me — that  body,  the  Committee  of 
the  County  Councils,  is  more  or  less  constituted  by 
one  set  of  people,  of  one  way  of  thinking,  politically 
speaking,  and  there  would  be,  would  there  not,  a 
danger  of  pressure  being  brought  to  bear  from  that 
particular  political  body  upon  the  Board  of  railway 
administration.  Would  there  not  be  some  danger  of 
that? — I don’t  believe  there  would  be.  You  must 
recognise  that  almost  all  of  this  political  feeling  at 
the  present  time  in  Ireland  is  tending  to  bring  all 
the  people  in  Ireland  together  for  the  benefit  of  Ire- 
land. 


26856.  I wish  I could  agree  with  you ; I am  not 
so  certain  of  that? — That  is,  I hope  and  believe,  the 
trend  of  it. 

26857.  I am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  so?— Of 
course,  I don’t  mean  to  ibe  in  any  way  personal.  It  is 
extremely  hard  to  get  prejudices  out  of  some  people’s 
minds.  An  English  writer  who  came  over  here  re- 
cently -and  called  upon  me,  said  to  me,  and  after- 
wards put  his  opinion  in  a book,  that  to  get  preju- 
dices out  of  some  people’s  minds  in  one  comer  of 
Ireland  you  would  first  have  to  trepan  them.* 

26858.  You  speak  in  this  paper  of  the  advantageous 
way  in  which  the  large  railway  system  is  worked  in 
Belgium.  I don’t  know  whether  you  have  read  a 
little  summary  by  Mr.  Pratt,  who  has  written  a great 
deal  on  the  subject?— I read  that. 

26859.  I have  seen  a very  interesting  article  by  a 
French  writer,  M.  Peschaud  ; you  have  seen  it,  have 
you  ? He  endeavours  to  show  that  the  Belgium  sys- 
tem is  not  at  all  the  profitable  undertaking  that 
•most  of  us  imagined  it  to  he? — That  is  not  my  re- 
collection of  it. 

26860.  The  article  <s  given  in  Mr.  Pratt’s  new 
book  ? — Just  one  extract,  to  point  out  these  errors, 
on  precisely  what  you  are  stating,  the  amount  of  the 
I r * have  taken  it  down  in  a note-book  here. 
What  1 want  to  show  you  is  that  in  Belgium,  whereas 
In  the  beginning  they  worked  the  lines  at  a less,  the 
lines  they  worked  so  prospered  that  now  they  return 
a large  amount  to  the  State. 

2685L  That  is  just  the  point  that  he  controverts? 
—1  should  like  to  quote  that  out  of  the  book.  That 
is  lust  the  noint. 


26862.  This  article  gives  the  official  figures  ?— The 
official  figures  are  given  here. 


The  Xew  Ireland,  by  Sydney  Brooks' (Maunsel  and  Co.,  Ltd,  Dublin),  p.  51. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


Ml  The  point  i.  this.  Thin  gentleman-1.  don't  26874.  Colonel  lirfcfaon  1'oJ.— The  German  tail-  0,1. 11,1607. 
whettor  he  is  right  ot  mono"  I cannot  aaj-he  ways  are  leokcd  upon  a,  a sort  of  milch  cow  for  the  _ 
(rives  official  figures,  and  most  of  his  information  is  purposes  of  revenue  ?— That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  » ^ 
derived  from  official  sources,  and  he  quotes  the  state-  I suggest  that  we  do ■ not  want Mhe  *ndl-fr^a^  represent*-  " 
ment  of  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  cn  the  intro-  the  hands  of  the  British  Goveinment.  If  they  ware,  ^ ,f  the 
duction  of  the  Railway  Budget  in  the  Belgian  Cham-  eventually  they  would  be  a milch  cowtoo.^  Leitrim 

Wr  and  he  says  there  in  this  article— it  is  very  2687o.  Mr.  Acworth.-Mny  I correct  you.  The  32  Couaty 
lengthy— that,  so  far  from  the  Belgian  lines  working  millions  on  the  Prussian  railways  is  not  3-  ^sujplus  ii  Council. 

if?  Profit,  thev  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  that  the  same^nse  as  you  have  used  it,  aftei  paying  in-  


her,  and  he  says  there  in  this  article— it  is  very 
lengthy — that,  so  far  from  the  Belgian  lines  working 


a profit,  they  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  that  the 
nraviiints  are  so  mixed  up  purposely  by  ten 


the  accounts  are  so  mixed  up  purpose  .y 

likeftati-Thc  a millions. 

§c  ton  stong  opinion,  that  if  the  figurre  .cm  gone  *>  1802-3  it  ...  27  .mllton,,  «d  » on.  of  ^ 

«“**,  That  is  the  whole  point  of  the  profit  out  of  them.  They  say  they  should  go  on  re- 

8!St  l-Thore  is  atari  a risk  in  taking  what  any  during  the  charges  !-Tl,at  is  very  natnral.  We  have 
™S^.Srwlhto  hataga  criticism  upon  it'  quoted  already  . page  where 


terest.  That  is  the  net  revenue  after,  payi 


receipts,'  and  is  surpluses 


or  1902-3  it  was  2/  millions,  anci  so  on.  of  granting 

26877.  Since  then  it  has  gone  up  ? low  ex,,ors 

26878.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe.—  Is  that  31  million  r,ltes. 


person  writes  without  having  a criticism  upon  it. 
In  tlie  second  place  tell  me  what  are  his  figures.  I 
quote  from  Mr.  Pratt’s  book.  He  admits  the  rail- 
ways contribute  largely  to  the  State. 


26864.  Mr.  Acworth.—  Who  are  you  quoting  from?  ...&  — - - <=  - 

96864a  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — He  quotes  from  what  we  have  to  contend  with, 

the  Railway  Budget  publicly  presented  to  the  Cham-  26SB0.  I see  you  go  on  to  point  ou^^neraUy  t 
£ which  wonHprebably  V optimistic.  in  count™.  where  long  distance  ratee^apoi  ate^ 

Witness. — I am  quoting  from  Mr.  Pratt's  book  ' 

96866  He  modifies  that  very  largely  in  a subse-  don  t mind  so  much  what  local  lates  a e. 

queTedWonW  imagine  that  in  Sis*  book  he  gives  them  we  have  to  bear.  TW^t^ates  olfcW 

the  divergent  views.  Mine  is  the  edition  of  last-  are  just  as  low  as  the  seiuce  can  aficid  , they  wa 

ye26866n<I  am^ot’  going^to  produce  the  book:  This  "VfsSL  That  Is  quite  true  ; in  that  you  are  perfectly  Tbe  alleged 

s an  aHicle  by  a F?ench  writer,  and  he  gives  official  correct  We  are  drifting  from  the  point  In.  Belgium  danger  of 

5 an  amen,  uy  a , * , ° f .v_  > fu,.,..,  titer*  has  heen  considerable  complaint  political 


I that,  and  in  view  cf  the  profit  have  reduced  the  pas- 

l-  senger  rates,  and  also  reduced'  the  goods  rates.  The 
particular  system  they  have,  their  way  of  benefit- 


quoting from?  ing  the  country  is  to  give  low  export  rates.  That  i 


statistics  and  speeches  made  by  members  of  the  Bel- 


and  Germany  there  has  been  considerable  complaint  political 
made  that  under  direct  State  administration  political  influence 


ai  an  Chamber  criticising  very  adversely  the  adminis-  made  that  under  direct  State  administration  political  mnueucc 
(ration  of  the  system!-?!  see  tilings  quoted  now  and  influence.  are  b,0'!|!'“0*"i1UP0"1£  polio,- o! sfat. 

then  in  speeches  of  politicians  in  the  House  ot  Com-  to  carry  such  a thing  to  such [|S  plac  m whicn  a 
mons.  I would  be  very,  chary  about  aooophng  these 

1 '96867  These  are  about  the  existing  railways? — I exercised  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  country  genei- 

shSike  to  quotetvf  things  precilly  upon  that.  ally?-!  quite  =gn^e  that  But  it  s^msto 

The  Belo-ian  railways  -pay  4 per  cent,  upon  the  in-  a very  happy  slat,  of  ihings.  it  >0 

vested  capital  of  £83,000.000  and  have  a sinking  map  of  Belgium  you . will  e^  toa^^^a^  i^Hi 

fund.  The  railways  contributed  very  largely  to  the  country  has  its  tur n affioi decl  f ac  li ti  ^ 

revenue  until  1872,-  inclnrive  *“ 


““5  s* 1 — «» 

CdJcit»;.ra0^“  ‘ 26882.V<Do  MS  it M .Vcomp™  a ctotry  g..-^ 

t“i89V SfaSfe  T'"“  ““  pq^'STtoi wtae  OS» 

country  you  liave  got  a hilly  countij,  not  a level  sur  contl.a3te(j 
Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe.- 1 don’t  dispute  that  for  a face  ; 'the  cost  of  transit  ™ Mand- 

T-rereont  increased  cost  of  coal  and  labour.  All  these  you 

26869’  Chairman  — Give  us  the  last?— In  1903,  the  have  not  got.  Belgium  is  liappy,  because  it  is  veiy 

latest  date  I have,  the  net  surplus  is  £957,080  highly  developed  both  agnerdtur^y 

26870.  Lord  Pirrie.— A million  of  money?— Just  t ri ally ?— What  you  say  of  Belgium  Is  ’ 

that.  In  a.  seven  yearn  ending  With  1903  the  Bel-  but  allowing  for  .11  there 


gian  railways’  net  surplus,  after  deducting  £66,405  mains  a residui 
for  the  one  lean  year,  1900  (when  coal  was  high),  labour  is  somev 
totals  £2,878,579.  This  represents  the  gain  to  the  state  of  tilings 
State.  On  one  occasion  the  Minister  of  Railways  satisfied, 
openly  boasted  that  it  was  he  that  kept  all  the  other  26883.  Do  yc 
departments  going.  i present  system?- 


■esldue  of  benefit.  In  Belgium  the  item  of 


labour  is  somewhat  cheaper,  but  if  we  had  the  same 
state  of  tilings  in  Ireland  we  would  be  pretty  well 


26883.  Do  you  think  it  will  develop^  under  the 
present  system  ?— I was  going  to  say  chat  Belgium  is  a 


25871.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — I don’t  dispute  that  highly  developed  country  owing  to  its  railways.  If 
for  a moment.  He  quotes  from  an  official  return  pre-  jreland  is  not  highly  developed  it  is  mainly  owing 


sented  to  the  Belgian  Chamber.  He  says  these  figures,  to  the  fact.  that  we  have  not  such  railway  facilities 

when  gone  into,  are  absolutely  misleading  and  are  as  Belgium.  Under  the  present  system  progress  is 

framed  in  such  a manner  that  they  must-  know  they  impossible. 

are  not  correct.  26881.  Do  you  think  it  possible  we  can  ever  have  a Ireland 

26872.  Chairman. — Please  inform  me,  Colonel  Poe.  Similar  development  of  this  country  to  anything  like  alleged  to  Le 
This  is  the  comment  of  a French  writer?  the  estent  to  which  Belgium  has  been  developed?— 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe.— Yes,  of  M.  Pesehaud,  Decidedly.  Let  us  have  such  a body  controlling  the  e]  eut  to 

who  gives  official  figures  taken  from  official  sources,  development  of  the  country  as  existed  iiom  1/8  geigjum 

He  quotes  the  Belgian  railways  accounts,  and  is  most  to  1795-6,  and  it  would  soon  be  developed.  under  a Homo 

anxious  that  they  should  get  returns  framed  in  such  26885.  It  might  have  been  so  if  that  Parliament  had  Government. 


a manner  that  they  could  bear  critical  investiga-  continued  but° is  it  possible,  starting  handicapped  in 
tion?  .the  race  of  life  as  this  country  now  is,  with  regard 

26873.  Chairman. — There  can  be  no  question  that  especially  to  great  industries,  is  it  possible  this  country 
there  is  a large  surplus  after  paying  interest  on  the  could  ever  attain  to  the  same  headway  as  other 
capital  to  go  to  the  State.  Whether  it  is  a million  or  countries  have  in  our  time,  in  one  generation  .—Well, 
half  a million  I don’t  know? — It  is  now  .approaching  you  see,  this  is  how  we  start.  We  aye  suffering  at 


nearly  a million,  and  the  German  railways  pay  ove 
7 per  cent.  There  is  a surplus  of  over  32  millions. 


the  present  moment  from  a great  many  disadvan- 
tages, which  are  the  result  of  a handicap  being  put 
C 2 
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Ocl.  ii,  1007.  uPon  us  the  last  200  or  300  years.  The  English 
-1-  ' Government  deliberately  crushed  out  all  such  indus- 

Rev.  Joseph  tries  as  were  supposed  to  in  any  way  rival  English 
Meehan,  o.o.  ones.  These  were  most  iniquitous  Acts.  I should 
represents-  like  to  refer  you  to  a book,  the  second  edi- 

Leitrim  tion»  by  Miss  Murray,  in  reference  to  the  financial 

County  wrongs  done  to  Ireland  by  England.  She  is  not  a 

Council.  hit  of  a politician,  but  an  English  lady,  and  the 
authorities  quoted  show  that  she  has  made  great  re- 
Past  action  search  into  the  subject.  You  will  find  what  I have 
of  the  English  stated  is  an  opinion  fully  justified. 

Government  26886.  I quite  recognise  that.  It  is  not  in  dispute, 
in  crushing  My  only  point  is,  whether,  in  one  generation,  or  in 

ifidust r!r*q  the  next  generation,  you  think  we  might  have  that 

that  rivalled  development  ? — I think  development  cannot  be  at- 

those  of  tained  in  one  generation,  nor  three  generations.  It 

England.  took  Rl|gland  200  or  300  years  of  protection  to  reach 

that  point  at  whicli  she  could  do  without  it.  She 
then  did  away  with  protection,  and  did  away  with 
protection  for  Ireland,  whether  benefiting  Ireland  or 
not  she  did  not  care  a straw.  As  a matter  of  fact  it 
did  not  benefit  Ireland,  but  the  reverse. 

Aii  appreci-  26887.  Generally,  you  are  satisfied  that  under  the 
in  rafM  a°a°n  exlsting  system  of  Irish  railway  administration,  where 
fares  ,,  ,rallways  of  this  country  are  in  the  hands  of  ehare- 

sible  under  holders,  who  want  a return  for  their  money,  it  is 
the  existing  impossible  to  make  such  a reduction  of  charges  as  will 
system  of  appreciably  affect  the  transit  conditions  of  the  country  ? 
Irish  railway  —I  do>  and  I would  refer  you  again  to  a report,  the 
administra-  supplementary  report  of  the  Commission  succeed- 

tion.  ing  the  Devonshire  one.  It  contemplated  a 

large  reduction,  viz.,  the  adoption  of  the  Bel- 
gian scale,  and  stated  that  if  this  reduction  were 
brought  about,  whilst  the  companies,  for  ten  or 
eleven  years,  would  not  pay,  the  gross  earnings  would 
show  a decrease ; still  at  the  end  of  twelve  years  you 
would  begin  to  have  ,a  profit  in  *0ie  twelfth  year  of 
£50,000 — after  payment  of  working  charges,  cost  of 
increased  accommodation,  and  additional  rolling 
stock,  and  interest  on  all  capital  previously  ad- 
vanced—and  in  the  thirteenth  year  £90,000.  During 
these  twelve  years  the  general  public  would  have  paid 
twelve  millions  less  dn  general  freights  and  charges 
than  under  the  then  (1867)  existing  charges.  ° 
Chairman.— I think  you  are  wandering  from  the 
question  put  by  Colonel  Poe. 

26888  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe.— I think  you  say 
that  qnder  the  present  system  you  could  not' make  a 
reduction  ?— No. 

26889.  Chairman. — You  don’t  expect  railways  to 
fast.  The  shareholders  must  get  their  dividends? — 
Average  No.  Tlley  must  be  paid. 

dividends  26890.  That  is  quite  fair  ? — They  are  doing  their 

practically  best  in  the  management — doing  their  best  for  making 
uniform  for  a three  or  four  per  cent,  dividend. 

Great  Britain  _ 26891.  They  make  the  best  dividend  they  can?— 
and  Ireland.  That  they  can ; and  they  repudiate  any  philanthropy 
“bout  it  at  all.  They  want  to  make  as  much  as  they  can. 

26892.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Foe. — They  don’t  make  an 
extravagant  return  at  the  present  time?— No.  Still 
it  is  a considerable  return.  It  is  higher  than  the 
English  return  or  the  Scottish  return. 

26893.  Very  slightly  ?— Slightly  higher. 

26893a.  Mr.  Acwortli. — If  you  take  off  nominal  ad- 
ditions it  is  practically  the  same. 

26894.  Chairman,— Yes,  if  you  take  off  nominal 
conditions  it  is  practically  the  same  ?—  (Witness).— 

1 have  the  exact  figures. 

-d  a 26894a.  Oh,  we  have  got  the  figures, 

method  of  26895.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe, — I did  not  propose  to 

capitalising  ask  you  any  questions  about  the  tables  submitted,  as 
Irish  Railway  *°  fiSl‘res  as  to  the  capitalisation  of  the  Irisii 
l’roferonce  securities,  but  I have  to  ask  one  question.  It  is  with 
Stock  in  the  t0  the  Preference  Securities,  which  are 

event  of  State  *0, 428, 870.  You  take  off  10  per  cent.,  and  you  a«  - 
purchase.  sume  that  £4,917,247  will  practically  give  vou  the 
same  income  as  you  are  getting  at  present  on  these 
securities,  less  10  per  cent.  I think  there  must  be 
' ?0U  looliyou  will  see  that  the  present 

£6  228  87^'  * Irish  Railways  O"  the 

£6,228,870  is  really  £213.881.  The  figure  you  have 
taken,  the  capital  value  of  the  new  stock,  £4,917,000 
at  35  per-cent,  would  give  £172,000  only;  in 
th®  Pref,er®nce  Shareholders  would  lose 
£41  778  per  year,  and  I put  it  to  you  that  in  the 
Preference  Stock  of  that  six  millions,  there  is  Great 
Northern  £L320,000,  Great  Southern  £1,184,000 
£52d1000’  fmw’°00i'  fel.fast  and  Northern  Counties 
ff tOTr-di ^L£UgI1  Swilly  ^50,000  ? — Look,  please, 
at  the  Midland  Preference  Shares  there.  It  is  given 
in  the  same  table.  It  is  paying  2-5  interest.  S 


26896.  It  is  the  Midland  Preference,  the  old 
Northern  Counties,  that  is  the  difference? — I am  just 
going  to  explain  to  you  how  it  is.  I am  afraid— I 
have  made  up  these  figures  myself — and  if  you  put 
the  Midland  Preference  Shares  along  with  the  Pre- 
ference Shares  generally 

26897.  That  would  not  be  fair? — In  the  computa- 
tion of  the  percentages  by  the  compiler  3‘07  was  the 
average,  I think,  both  included. 

26898.  I see  what  you  mean.  “Including  Midland 

Preference,  and” ?— And  I did  not  include  it. 

26899.  You  could  not  include  it.  It  would  not  be: 
fair  to  include  it.  It  is  Debenture  Stock  to  all  intents, 
and  purposes  ?— You  have  it  there,  £3,875,252. 

26900.  You  will  find  the  Midland  Shareholders  get- 
ting on  their  legs  if  you  propose  to  reduce  it? — I 
have  proposed  that.  I must  misunderstand  you. 

26901.  Chairman. — I am  sure  you  would  not  suggest 
that  any  security  should  be  included,  whatever  the- 
ultimate  result  might  be  to  the  railways,  that  their 
income  should  be  reduced  ? — I did  not  recommend 
that  for  first-class  securities. 

26902.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — I only  wanted 
to  go  into  the  matter  with  a view  to  clearing: 
up  the  question.  There  must  be  some  inaccuracy  in 
compiling  the  table? — Where  the  possible  inaccuracy 
lias  arisen  I am  trying  to  explain.  In  this  way  I 
made  up  that  Preference  table.  I did  not  know 
at  first  how  to  analyse  the  Midland  capital.  Later 
1 came  to  know  the  Midland  had  £3,875,252  of  Pre- 
lerence  Stock  and  £1,344,483  Debentures. 

26903.  Oh,  I bag  your  pardon  ; did  you  not  include- 
ttiat  under  your  second  class  securities?  Midland 
Debentures  and  Preference  are  botli  really  in  the- 
nature  of  a Debenture  Stock  ? — I see  that  abstract  was 
sent  m-on  Monday  last. 

Tk2.?°4'w  T £&%  JO”  tat  abstract  I — = 

I hat  is  No.  2,  Midland  Debentures. 

Preference  the  same?-No  ; drop  out 
*' „rXn<F*lat  1S  a mistake.  It  is  on  in  No  6 
26906.  Taking  your  own  figures,  there  is  this  sir 
m^  capita  value,  and  out  of  that  six  millions 

ftfSJS  17  i7,lI1i°nS  paym?  lnl«rest.  The  Preference 

of  the  Midland,  you  acknowledge,  is  over  three 
“fcl  l"  fact>  n?arly  four  millions?— Yes. 

26906a.  You  would  have  to  add  that?— No  you 
would  not;  excuse  me.  I give  it  separately.  It  is 

26907.  Preference  Stock,  excluding  Northern 
Counties  or  Midland  Preference  Stock,  £6,228  800 
then  you  go  on  to  give  the  Midland  Preference,  and 
ic  is  three  millions? — Quite  so. 

26908.  And  then  ?— And  then,  in  No.  6,  you  give 
Pe,ople  who  have  Midland  Preference  Stock  their 
present  income,  less  10  per  cent.  ; that  will  mean  in 

arirl  T73f  ?i<r  Ce,1’,\,IrlSh  Raiiway  Stock  £2,491,233, 
and  that  will  yield  the  percentage. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acworth. 

m39wWTh*V?J,“0teil’  J?“he'  Meehan,  with  ap- 
pi  oval,  what  I said  a great  many  years  a°-o  about  the 

Sl-Sf 

fl°n  t kn.ow  whether  y°u  heard  Father 
':as  anxi°us  that  this  particular  little 
and  -f^1  trim  Railway  should  be  under  local 
directois  appointed  by  persons  who  paid  the  guaran- 
tee?-1  agree  with  him  so  far  that  that  would  be  an 
nZf  S T ^Present  system.  I should  like  to 
point  out.  that.  Father  Gray  did  not  mention  that 
1 'nost  a,1®mal°us  thing  to  see  directors  selected 
, ° r?  an  wd  shareholders.  You  have  not  that  in 
O ^orP°ration  m the  United  Kingdom. 

Yo^nnJt  +V^  .}  want  to  take  the  second  point. 

{“ot  7 k lt;.  might  be  better  than  the  present, 
which  is  not  an  ideal  system,  to  manage  a little- 
systemiStem  ^ 1<>Cal  people?— No>  it  is  not  an  ideal 

t,-;™9™  7a°U  Tm  t0  have  sanguine  views  that  if  Lei- 
t urn  could  get  enough  railways  it  would  become  a. 

,Tl.e  farming  classes  would  be 

SSi “„dped!“sl  *•  ”"ld 

„nqe9hi3‘  Fathfr.Gi'ay  told  us  the  farmers  could  not 
possibiy  pay  their  rent  unless  they  received  help  from 
their  children  in  America  ?-I  perfectly  agree  with 

that  i’r  1 “v  7laldi  •V0U  al'e  lasing  sight  of  the  fact 
that  if  we  had  railways  m Leitrim  the  gigantic 

SrnL31?  7 d®.vel.°Ped-  It  is  teemilg  with 
minerals  of  eveiy  description.  You  will  not  get 
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better  iron  ore  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  my  time 
there  were  several  companies  who  would  have  come 
there  and  developed  it,  but  that  there  was  no  railway 
communication.  , . „ , , . 

26914.  I understand  you  to  say  this,  that  you  do  not 
think  it  is  good  commercial  business  to  put  a large 
quantity  of  money  into  Leitrim  to  develop  agricul- 
ture, but  that  you  think  the  mining  industries  might 
be  developed.  Is  that  your  view?— Not  precisely.  As 
in  Belgium,  the  poorer  districts  should  get  the  first 
chance.  Even  for  the  sake  of  agriculture,  Leitrim 
has  a claim  for  development.  This  just  exactly  bears 
upon  the  point — the  amount  of  present  loss  due  to  the 
fact  That  there  is  no  railway  in  the  particular  district 
that  I am  attached  to. 

26915.  I agree.  You  would  be  better  off  if  you  got 
one  railway  ?— Yes.  This  will  satisfy  you.  I make 
out  the  annual  loss  to  the  district  is  £23,716,  made 
up  in  this  way 

26916.  Let  me  assume  that  the  figures  will  bear  the 
closest  cross-examination.  Your  district  would  be 
£23.000  a year  richer  if  you  had  certain  railways? — 
Yes! 

26917.  Supposing  that  a railway  to  suit  you  were 
made  at  a cost  of,  let  us  say,  £900,000.  That  would 
cost  more  than  £23,000  a year  for  interest  on  the 
money  ? — Yes,  I presume  it  would.* 

26918.  Would  it  be  reasonable  that  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  Ireland,  or  anybody  else  should  spend, 
say,  £40,000  a year  in  order  to  make  Leitrim  £23,000 
richer? — You  have  first  the  £23,000  at  the  present 
time,  but  in  six  or  ten  years’  time  that  figure  would 
be  increased  to  £30,000 ; and  sixty  years  hence  it 
might  be  doubled.  On  that  principle  I think  it  would 
be  reasonable.  The  Government  should  do  for  this 
country  what  other  Governments  did  for  their 
countries.  For  instance,  France  made  railways  that 
did  not  pay,  not  strategical,  but  purely  beneficial 
ones.  If  we  had  a Government,  as  good  as  even  the 
French  Government,  it  would  have  made  railways  in 
these  districts.  Then  we  should  not  forget  the  advan- 
tage accruing  to  the  trunk  line.  According  to  your- 
self, and  you  prove  it  well,  for  every  £1  gross  a 
branch  line  carries  it  contributes  28s.  net  to  the  line 
it  joins. 

26919.  Have  you  ever  looked  at  the  map  of  the 
Scotch  railways  ? — Yes. 

26920.  Are  they  not  infinitely  worse  off  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland  than  they  are  in  the  western  dis- 
tricts of  Ireland — is  the  West  of  Ireland  not  im- 
mensely better  served  than  the  corresponding  area  in 
Scotland  ? — I do  not  really  know,  but  there  are  reasons 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  connection  with  this.  You 
would  want  to  see  the  population  of  the  Highland 
districts  as  compared  with  the  Western  population 
of  Ireland.  In  the  Highlands  the  population  is  very 
sparse,  whereas  the  West  of  Ireland  simply  teems 
with  people.  The  Government  has  contributed 
largely,  too,  to  the  making  of  railways  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland. 

26921.  You  gave  us  a reason  why  Irish  railways 
ought  to  charge  low  fares  compared  with  English 
railways,  that  the  Irish  railways  only  cost  £10,000  a 
mile  and  the  English  railways  £60,000  a mile.  Isn’t 
it  universal  experience  that  the  low  fares  are  always 
found  on  the  expensive  railways  and  the  high  fares 
on  the  cheap  railways— do  you  know  that? — It  is 
scarcely  fair  to  compare  these,  because  you  are  going 
to  compare  the  extremely  expensive  railways  round 
about  the  cities  with  the  railways  in  the  country. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  leaving  out  the  workmen’s  trains, 
the  fares  are  practically  the  same  all  over  England, 
Id.  a mile  third  class. 

26922.  Suppose  you  have  got  the  North-Western 
main  line  worth  £100,000  a mile,  and  you  have  got 
the  Midland  Great  Western  line  of  Ireland  worth 
£10,000  a mile,  you  will  find  all  over  the  world  that 
a line  like  the  North  Western  can  afford  to  charge 
lower  rates  than  a line  like  the  Midland  Great  Wes- 
tern ? — Of  course  that  is  owing  to  the  extra  amount  of 
traffic.  Initially  they  could  afford  it;  now  they  can- 
not. 

26923.  Yes,  because  it  gets  such  a large  amount  of 
traffic,  so  that  we  ought  to  expect  the  Irish  fares  to  be 
higher? — But  when  you  make  all  due  allowance  for 
that,  there  will  still  remain  a residuum  of  blame  for 


the  way  we  are  over-managed  here  in  Ireland,  and  0ct  11,1907. 

26923a.  Is  the  traffic  small  because  the  rates  arc  Rev  Joseph 
high  ? — That  is  the  radical  question  for  this  Commis-  1 


26924.  We  will  not  go  into  the  whole  question  of  ‘® 

management.  I see  you  have  gone  into  the  question  of  gount„ 
the  Belgian  Bailways  a good  deal.  You  must  be  Council, 
aware  that  a common  and  pretty  well  accepted  The  preval_ 
criticism  of  the  Belgian  railways  is  that  their  service  euce' f low 
is  very  old-fashioned  and  inefficient? — I do  not  agree.  fares  on 
26925.  Have  you  not  seen  a great  deal  of  criticism  expensive 
to  that  effect  ?— I saw  something  stated  about  their  railways  and 
being  slow,  but  certainly  as  compared  with  the  Irish  high  fares  on 
railways  they  are  neither  old-fashioned  nor  slow'.  I oheaply-con- 
know  them  myself. 

26926.  Has  your  notice  been  drawn  to  complaints  the  radical 
that  their  workmen  are  overworked  and  underpaid?— I 9“estiou  ror 
hardly  think  their  complaints  are  quite  as  loud  as  the  ( 
complaints  about  the  English  railways  at  the  present 
time. 

Just  one  other  thing. 


The  Belgian 
s very  clear  railway 


26928.  Is  Ireland  going  to  take  the  whole  responsi-  The  manage- 
bility,  or  do  you  want  English  help  m reference  to  Irigh  railwayg 
finding  the  capital  or  guaranteeing  the  capital ; or  are  by  purely 
you  prepared  to  take  the  whole  burthen  on  your  own  jrje],  bocly 
shoulders  ? — My  own  impression  is  that  Ireland  is  advocated, 
prepared  to  take  the  whole  burthen  on  her  own 

shoulders  TI11  ability  of 

' 26929!  Asking  England  for  nqjhing  ?-Yes,  asking  ^and  *?■ 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  nothing,  P . . , 
and  I think  it  would  be  most  for  the  benefit  of  the  pu^cllage  0f 
country.  . , , , the  railways. 

26930.  Then,  having  got  the  railways  into  the  hands 
of  an  Irish  body,  you  think  one  way  the  authority 
ought  to  be  exercised  would  be  by  encouraging,  by 
specially  low  export  rates,  the  development  of  the 
farming  industry? — Yes. 

26931.  By  helping  the  Irish  farmer  to  compete  with 
the  English  farmer  and  drive  him  out  of  the  English 
market? — Let  the  English  railways  do  as  they  like 
with  the  English  farmers.  As  a matter  of  fact  on 
the  English  railways  at  the  present  time  farm  produce- 
is  being  run  at  very  low  rates. 

26932.  But  you  would  say,  give  the  Irish  farm  pro- 
duce an  advantage  in  England  that  he  has  not  at 
the  present  time  ? — Yes.  ,,,,  nece'sitv 

26933.  Chairman. — I think  you  mean  that  you  foi.  low  “ 'y 
would  have  a lower  rate  from  an  inland  town  to  ol;t  ra{eB 
a port  for  export  traffic  than  you  would  have  from  t0  help  the 
some  inland  town  to  the  port  if  the  traffic  remained  pro- 
in  the  port — it  should  be  lower  for  export  than  for  ducers  to 
the  local  rate.  Is  that  what  you  mean  ? — Yes,  fight  foreign 
exactly.  competition. 

26934.  It  must  be  lower  than  the  local  rate? — Than 
the  existing  through  rate.  It  is  lower  than  the  local 
rate  at  the  present  time. 

26935.  Mr  Acworth. — You  want  it  to  be  still  lower? 

— I want  it  to  be  so  low  that  we  shall  be  able  to  com- 
pete with  the  Canadian,  and  particularly  with  the  • 

Dane  on  an  equal  footing. 

26936.  And  the  Englishman  ? — The  Englishman 
does  not  so  directly  come  into  competition  with  the- 
Irishman  there. 

26936a.  Chairman. — I think  the  witness  is  quite' 
right. 

26937.  Mr.  Acworth. — Let  us  put  it  this  way.  Say 
you  have  to  pay  40s.  for  butter  to  Manchester,  and 
you  want  it  down  to  30s.  if  you  can  get  it.  Would 
you  use  your  power  also  to  protect  Irish  manufac- 
tures by  keeping  up  the  rates  on  stuff  coming  into 
Ireland  from  England  that  you  thought  you  could 
manufacture  yourselves  ? — Yes.  They  are  compara- 
tively low  enough  as  it  is. 

26938.  You  would  be  protecting  yourselves  against  The  possi- 
England  ? — Yes,  in  the  matter  of  manufactures,  if  ’’ility  of  any 
you  call  that  protection,  merely  maintaining  the  sys5®m  of  , 
present  low  import  rates.  protection  of 

26939.  Could  ’you  expect  England  to  take  that  lying  SL 
down — What  do  you  expect  England  would  do?— I iQfc  to 
think,  supposing  England  would  do  anything,  while  retaliation 
Ireland  would  suffer  for  a little  while,  it  would  even-  by  England, 
tually  turn  out  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland.  The  same 
thing  happened  once  when  England  prohibited  the 
cattle  traffic  and  did  not  allow  the  wool  to  go  any- 
where except  to  England,  and  put  prohibitive  duties 
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on  its  going  into  England.  That  resulted  in  the  birth 
of  our  Irish  woollen  manufactures,  which  were  suc- 
cessful for  a long  time  until  England  came  along 
again  and  crushed  them. 

26940.  Chairman. — When  was  that?— About  the 
year  1673.* 

26940a.  Chairman. — That  is  going  rather  back. 

26941.  Mr.  Acwortli. — Then  the  Act  prohibiting  the 
import  of  wool  was  in  the  end  of  the  18th  century? — 
Yes,  somewhere  about  that.  .Seeing  then  what  has 
been  the  result  in  the  past,  I think  England  certainly 
ought  to  leave  Ireland  alone,  ought  no  more  to  inter- 
fere with  Ireland  than  with  Canada  or  with  Denmark 
in  any  way.  England  ought  to  recognise  that  the 
country  has  gone  so  far  back  mainly  through  her 
own  acts,  she  ought  to  give  it  a chance  at  last.  . 
Hence,  I think  it  would  be.  a little  unreasonable  to 
have  any  retaliation  even  under  the  circumstances 
you  have  foreshadowed. 

26942.  Supposing  England  were  not  to  take  it  in 
quite  as  quiet  a manner  as  you  think  they  ought  to 
do,  which  do  you  think  would  get  the  better  of  it  in' 
an  economic  fight,  the  big  country  or  the  little  ?— 
While  I believe  Ireland  would  suffer  in  the  immediate 
future,  it  would  eventually  result  in  a very  great  gain 
for  Ireland. 

26943.  Even  supposing  they  put  prohibitive  rates  on 
Irish  produce  coming  into  England? — Of  course  in 
Ireland  what  we  want  is  something  that  would  be 
fair,  to  be  put  on  a fair  level  with  England,  but 
when  the  through  rates  are  at  the  present  time  of 
this  nature  that  it  is  cheaper  to  send  goods,  say,  from 
Manchester  into  the  heart  of  Ireland  than  it  is  to 
send  goods  from  one  part  of  Ireland  to  another, 
that  is  where  the  shoe  pinches. 

26944.  You  see  you  have  got  to  face  this.  You  be- 
lieve that  the  great  export  of  Ireland  is  agricultural 
produce? — Yes,  at  the  present  time. 

26945. . Practically  your  sole  market  is  the  United 

•Kingdom  ? — Yes. 

26946.  On  the  other  hand,  England  has  got  all  the 
strings  to  her  bow  of  the  whole  Continent  of  Europe, 
"“Jjstralia,  Canada  and  New  Zealand.  We  can  better 
afford  to  quarrel  with  you  than  you  can  afford  to 
quarrel  with  us  in  the  produce  rates. 


26946a.  Chairman. — I really  think  this  is  carrying 
it  too  far. 

26947.  Mr.  Sexton. — Oh,  if  they  liked  they  could 
drive  us  into  the  sea. 

26947a.  Mr.  Acworth. — I won’t  ask  any  more.  I 
have  gob  all  1 want. 

Witness. — I do  not  think,  they  could  do  anything 
worse  than  they  did  in  the  past,  when  they  crushed 
out  Irish  manufacture  and  Irish  industries.  They 
even  crushed  out  Irish  produce.  It  had  to  go  to 
the  Continent  and  everywhere  else.  They  prohibited 
Ireland,  sending  its  produce  to  the  Colonies.  They 
shut  that  market  too  against  us.  They  then  de- 
scribed us  as  a lazy,  thriftless,  unenterprising  pack, 
adding  insult  to  injury. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

26948.  You  handed  in  a memorandum  in  support  of 
your  evidence  as  to  the  egg  trade,  which  you  show  to 
be  nearly  as  important  now  as  the  trade  in  butter? — 
Yes. 

26948a.  Have  you  prepared  any  other  memoranda 
in  support  of  your  general  conclusions  ? — Yes.  I have 
here  a memorandum  which  establishes  this  fact,  that 
of  all  the  people  in  the  world  the  shareholders  of  the 
Irish  railways  should  be  the  most  ready  to  welcome  any 
change  which  would  take  them  out  of  their  present 
dangers,  because  their  shares  are  going  down  very 
rapidly  in  value,  and  there  is  no  prospect  of  anv 
rise, 

26949.  You  think  that,  looking  to  the  value  of  Irish 
railway  securities,  the  Irish  railway  shareholders 
would  be  fortunate  if  they  were  able  to  transact  a 
sale  to  the  public  upon  the  general  basis  of  present 
values  ? — Decidedly. 

26950.  Will  you  hand  in  that  memorandum?— 
Certainly. 

26951.  I understand  you  have  also  a memorandum 
exhibiting  possible  economies  in  the  general  charges, 
and  another  summarising  the  economic  and  other 
reasons  for  holding  that  there  would  be  great  public 
benefits  arising  from  a united  system?— Yes. 

(Both  Documents  as  set  out  below  handed  in.) 
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Present  Capital.- 

-31st  Dec.,  lflOo. 

Average 

Interest. 

New  3J  per  Cent.  Irish  Railway  Stock. 

1st  Class  Securities — 

£ 

£ 

(1)  Debentures, 

(2)  Midland  Debentures, 

10,904,485j 
1,344,483  j 

3-79  = 

(1) 

13,263,882 

1 

(3)  (guaranteed  Stock, 

6,009,129 

4-12  — 

(2) 

7,073,663 

I In  all  these  the  same  income 
r results,  besides  the  better 
security. 

(4)  Loans, 

305,983 

4-07  = 

(3) 

355,814 

J 

2Sd  Class  Securities — 

(5)  Preference, 

(6)  Midland  Preference, 

6,228,8701 

} 

3,875,252  J 

3-07  = 

(4) 

7,976,482 

( 10  per  cent,  lias  been,  be- 
| fore  conversion,  deducted 
from  the  Capital  as  an 
| equivalent  for  the  better 
l security. 

3uu  Class  Security — 

(7)  Ordinary  Capital, 

14,956,788 

3-98  = 

(5) 

13,461,109 

(The  same  deduction  and 
h moreover  interest  lowered 
{ by  -48  per  cent,  to  make 
| up  for  the  much  increased 

£43,624,991 

£42,461,109 

Present  Total  Net  Receipt 

, £1,581,801. 

Total  Interest 

on  Conversion] 

£1,474,581. 

Difference, 

- £107,220. 

A still  

also  all  beef,  pork  ar.d  bacon  imported  from  Ireland  into  England  w 
the  Kingdom  ” and  “ a public  nuisance." 

'ihc  English  Act  of  1543  was,  I think,  the  first  of  those  prohibiting  raw  wool 
separate  Acts  passed  in  1660.  The  ensuing  woollen  industry  was  at  length  destro 
rigorous  Act  the  succeeding  year.  The  Irish  weavers  emigrated  to  Holland,  France,  Sp 
drastic  Acts,  the  outcome  of  a delibirate  policy,  suppressing  Irish  trade. 

t See  Appendix  No.  9 fora  similar  table  based  on  the  later  and  simpler  returns  for  1906 


passed  in  1666.  By  it  all  “ great  cattle,”  sheep  and  swine,  and 
rejected,  as  their  importation  was  destructive  of  the  welfare  of 

It  was  reinforced,  as  above  indicated,  bv  two 
by  the  Act  of  16!'S,  strengthened  by  a' more 
and  Portugal.  These  are  but  a tithe  of  the 
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On  this  table  of  figures  I beg  to  make  the  follow- 
ing observations : — 

(a).  In  the  First  Class  Securities  there  is  no  ad- 
vantage whatever  obtained  by  the  conversion  or  sub- 
stitution. By  an  ordinary  corporation  or  individual 
loans  and  debentures  are  invariably  paid  off  as  soon 
as  possible— if  it  suits.  Assuming  nothing  against 
it,  these  could  all  be  got  rid  of  by  3s  per  cent, 
money.  The  additional  saving  would  be : — 

(1.)  £10,904,485  x '29  per  cent.  = £31,623  (A.)* 

(2.)  £1,344,483  x '29  per  cent.  = £3,899  (A.)* 

(4.)  £305,983  x '57  per  cent.  = £1,744  (B.)+ 

Total  annual  Cain  = £37,266 


* (A.)  t.e.,  3’79  per  cent. — 3-5  per  cent  = -29  per  cent. 

t (B.)  t.e..  4 07  per  cent.— 3 5 per  cent.  = '57  por  cent. 

Now,  the  Devonshire  Supplementary  Commission 
reported  in  1868  “ saving  by  placing  the  Debenture 
capital  on  a uniform  rate  of  interest  under  Govern- 
ment guarantee  £88,000  per  annum  ” (p.  47).  As 
the  Debenture  capital  has  in  forty  years  enormously 
increased,  provided  the  conditions  prevailing  in  1868, 
on  which  the  conclusion  was  based,  generally  ob- 
tained to-day,  this  saving  might  now,  I think,  be 
estimated  at  about  £150,000.  However,  as  Sir  G. 
Findlay  surmised  in  1885,  the  opportunity  for  this 
economy,  like  many  another  good  opportunity  pre- 
sented to  the  Government,  is  now  gone  by.  Re- 
deemable Debentures  have  been  long  since  converted 
into  Stock  and  into  Perpetual  Debentures.  On  this 
new  footing  they  cannot,  I fear,  be  dealt  with  other- 
wise than  on  the  lines  indicated.  The  Devonshire 
Commission  turned  out,  after  all  the  sittings,  an 
addled  egg. 

(b.)  The  suggested  rate  of  interest — 3£  per  cent. — 
is  high.  Mere  Irish  3J,  per  Cent.  Trustee  Cor- 
poration Stocks  are  at  the  present  time  oscillating 
but  a very  little  on  either  side  of  par.  Last  year,  for 
instance,  in  Belfasts,  the  fourth  issue  of  £449,940 
redeemable  in  1928,  varied  between  101|'and  99-Jf,  the 
sixth  issue  of  £370,510,  redeemable  1915-55,  between 
101§  and  IOO3 ; Cork  Corporation  Stock,  notwith- 
standing the  drawback  of  being  a smaller  amount, 
£162,300,  and  its  lottery  condition  of  redemption  by 
drawings,  during  the  same  year,  was  never  lower 
than  99^,  and  was  as  high  as  101.  Contrasting  these 
with  the  proposed  Irish  Railway  Stock  yielding  the 
self-same  interest,  there  would  be  four  or  five  im- 
portant financial  facts  in  the  latter’s  favour.  Firstly, 
the  immensely  larger  amount,  over  forty-two  millions. 
Secondly,  its  stability  and  unredeemable  character, 
not  even  a sinking  fund  affecting  it.  (No  railway  in 
the  United  Kingdom  or  the  United  States,  it  should 
be  noted,  has  a sinking  fund.  Quite  the  contrary. 
Last  half-year  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  added 
£63,551  to  its  capital  account ; the  Great  Northern, 
excluding  subscriptions  for  new  lines,  £40,862.  And 
so  it  goes  on  from  half-year  to  half-year — no  attrac- 
tive spectacle  to  the  ordinary  shareholders.)  Thirdly, 
the  smallness  of  the  amount  that  might  be  expected 
to  be  offered  for  subscription  to  the  general  public. 
Fourthly,  the  immeasurably  better  security. 

Corporation  Stocks  are  as  an  index  to  the  credit 
of  the  towns.  The  credit  of  country  as  well  as  of 
town  is  yet  good.  A single  fact  will  test  it,  the 
price  of  Baronial  Guaranteed  Light  Railway  Shares. 
Even  though  two-thirds  of  the  working  companies  do 
not  pay  their  working  expenses,  yet  the  shares  will 
be  found  to  be  a long  way  above  par.  Cavan  and 
Leitrim  Railway  Shares,  for  instance,  are  scarcely 
obtainable  under  40  per  cent,  premium.  They  sel- 
dom can  be  had'  at  all.  They  were  no  lower  in  1906 
than  in  1901.  Yet  its  Leitrim  peasant  guarantors 
are  among  the  poorest  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  living 
for  the  most  part  in  scheduled  congested  areas. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  becomes  a question  for 
experts  in  the  money  market  whether  theoretically 
the  whole  forty-two  millions  could  not  be  floated  at 


31  per  cent.  But  it  must  be  remarked,  offering  it 
at  any  higher  or  lower  rate  of  interest  than  3j  per 
cent,  would  make  no  material  change  in  the  figures  : 
of  the  net  annual  gain  given  above.  Later,  however, 
when,  as  is  likely,  money  becomes  cheaper,  a still 
further  advance  could  be  made.  As  the  Government 
floated  a 2i  per  cent,  loan,  and  with  it  bought  out 
its  3 or  3 2 per  cent,  creditors,  and  so  had  brought, 
step  by  step,  the  interest  down  from  6 per 
cent.,  so  when  confidence  would  have  become  secured 
by  experience  and  by  a wider  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
a loan  on  a 3£  per  cent,  or  possibly  3 per  cent,  basis 
could  be  effected  by  the  same  authorities  that  would 
have  made  the  first.  Every  quarter  per  cent,  taken 
off  would  mean  a further  annual  reduction  of 
£105,327.  At  the  present  time  in  Irish  saving  banks 
and  Irish  Joint  Stock  banks  there  is  a large  amount  of 
money  invested  yielding  only  from  1 to  2 or  2£  per 
cent.  According  to  Lord  Dunraven  the  total  amount 
so  lying  practically  idle  has  been  estimated  at  about 
£60,000,000.  As  good  security  as  that  of  any  Irish 
bank  is  here  forthcoming.  It  would  evidently  be  good 
statesmanship  to  make  as  many  people  as  possible 
interested  in  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 

(c.)  Number  7 in  the  above  table  seems  almost  the 
only  item  which  can  give  rise  to  any  serious  difference 
of  opinion.  The  arithmetical  computation  on  which  the 
named  average  rates  of  interest  in  “ Railway  Re- 
turns” (p.  xxxiv.),  is  based,  would  imply  totally 
wiping  out  the  owners  of  the  present  non-productive- 
railway capital.  They  hold  £1,682,678  Ordinary 
Capital  and  £1,213,750  made  up  of  Loans,  Deben- 
tures, Preference  and  Guaranteed.  For  all  this  they 
would  receive  no  equivalent  in  the  above  suggested 
new  Irish  Railway  Stock. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  Irish  railway  director,  Mr. 
Crossley,  writing  in  the  Freeman  in  the  beginning  of 
last  year  (February  5tli,  1906),  suggested  that  in  2j 
per  Cent.  Government  Stock  the  first-named  class  of 
security  might  merely  be  cut  down  by  three-fourths, 
all  the  latter  classes  by  one-half.  (This  is  exactly 
Findlay’s  thought,  though  he  states  each  case  would 
have  to  be  adjudged  on  its  merits).  No  doubt  this 
would  more  readily  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
present  owners.  But  what  one  must  look  to  is  what 
is  fair  and  right. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  all  this  capital  has  no  pre- 
sent value.  Looking  to  the  sinking  in  Stock  Ex- 
change quotations  of  railway  securities  in  past  years 
as  well  as  to  their  uninviting  prospects,  under  exist- 
ing railwa)'  conditions  in  Ireland,  in  the  future  it  is 
equally  manifest  it  cannot  be  expected  to  become  of 
value.  Much  of  it,  too,  may  have  exchanged  hands 
at  a very  low  figure — purchased  as  a speculation. 
Holders  of  such  cannot  complain  if  it  be  irrevocably 
blotted  out.  Millions,  for  instance,  have  been  lost,, 
as  well  as  gained,  on  South  Australian  Gold  Mines. 
If  South  Australia  purposed  acquiring  itself  and 
closing  up  all  its  mines  it  would  be  childish  to  dream 
of  proposing  that  it  should  pay  10  per  cent,  or  even 
one  per  cent,  for  £100  shares  that  never  paid  a penny 
of  genuine  interest,  and  that  could  not  be  expected 
to  pay  a penny  in  a blue  moon.  There  would  be  no 
appeal  ad  misericordiam.  This  case  seems  on  all 
fours  with  the  Irish  railway  case  above  mentioned. 

(d.)  There  is  one  ignored  class  of  claims  which  seem 
at  least  as  good,  viz.,  that  of  Railway  Guarantors. 
Here  and  there  through  Ireland  these  gentlemen 
pledged  themselves  to  certain  obligations  in  certain 
contingencies  which  they  were  invariably  induced  to 
believe  were  very  remote.  They  did  so  on  the  ex- 
press condition  that  should  they  ever  have  to  meet 
these  obligations  they  would  have  a lien  on  the  rail- 
way’s future  profits  for  a refund  of  every  penny. 
Thus  the  assistance  given  was  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses a loan.  It  seems,  therefore,  quite  as  equitable 
to  suggest  that  the  full  amount  of  these  loans  still 
due — in  the  case  of  Sligo  and  Leitrim  Railway 
Guarantors  it  is  £65,000;  in  the  case  of  the  Leitrim 
Guarantors  of  the  Cavan  and  -Leitrim  Railway  it  is, 
up  to  1906,  £97,475*- — should  be  represented  by  50  per 
cent,  of  the  sum  total  in  the  Irish  stock  to  be  created. 
Certainly  if  one  is  not  to  be  confiscated  neither  should 
the'  other. 


* From  Appendices  to  Reports  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Yorks,  59th  to  74th,  both  included. 
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Rev.  Joseph 
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suggested  by 
Mr  Crossley, 
an  Irish  rail- 
way director. 


Irish  railway 
guarantors. 
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purchase  of 
Irish  railways 


Table  showing 
present  Irish, 

capital  paying 
no  dividend 
and  its  equi- 

34  per  Cent. 
Stock. 


If  any  value  is  to  be  set  on  Irish  railway  dead 
capital  against  its  mere  possession  I should  not  ad- 
vocate anything  higher  than  the  following : — 


Table  B. 


Irish  Railway  Capital  paying  no 
Dividend, 

Allowed. 

j Equivalent 

1 Railway  3) 
j per^Cent. 

(i)  Loans  and  Deben- 

£ 

68,100 

Per  Cent. 
10 

£ 

6,810 

(2)  Preference  and  Gua- 
ranteed,   

1,145,650  j 

114,565 

(3)  Ordinary, 

1,682,678  j 

5 

84,133 

Total, 

2,896,425  j 

- 

205,508 

(4)  Amounts  paid  up  by 
Railway  Guaran- 
tors (say), 

200,000  1 

10  | 

20,000 

Total, 

3,096,425  j 

225,508 

Interest  in  3*  per  Cent.,  = £7,892 


(c.)  Of  the  non-paying  capital  opposite  Number  1 
above,  except  the  small  amount  of  £300  debited  to 
the  Dublin  and  Kingstown,  the  pioneer  line,  which 
used  in  the  eighties  to  pay  9|  on  its  Ordinary 
shares,  all  is  shown  against  one  railway.  Making 
the  suggested  exchange  would  mean  an  approach 
towards  having  this  present  dead  capital  yield  the 
same  rate  (1£  per  cent.)  that  £78,981  of  its  similar 
capital  has  only  been  able  to  return.  It  could 
scarcely,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a bad  exchange. 

Of  loan  capital  there  is  but  this  £78,981  yielding 
a dividend  not  above  2 per  cent. 

Of  preferential  and  guaranteed  there  is  none — the 
amount  in  Table  B always  excepted — yielding  less 
than  3 per  cent.,  and  but  £231,344  yielding  so  little, 
888  per  cent,  of  it  shows  a dividend  of  from  4 to  6 
per  cent. 

Finally,  of  Ordinary  stock  there  is  but  the  insig- 
nificant amount  of  £114,114  whose  annual  return  is 
not  above  2 per  cent. 

It  is  accordingly  apparent  on  this  analysis  that  the 
task  of  conversion  would  be  easy,  and  that  there  is 
room  for  very  little  reclamation.  No  one  is  harmed. 
Exchange  of  shaky  for  a sound  investment  would 
scarcely  be  refused  by  anybody.  The  security,  that 
of  the  amalgamated  lines  themselves  and  of  the  whole 
of  the  rateable  property  of  Ireland — about  £15,000,000 
in  value — is  immeasurably  superior  to  that  of  the 
best  existing  Irish  or  English  railway  security. 

Putting  the  gross  interests  shown  in  Tables' A and 
13  together  it  will  be  seen  that  the  approximate 
saving  effected  works  out  as  follows:  — 

As  the  net  receipts  since  1896  (omitting  the  excep- 
tionally bad  year,  1901)  have  not  varied  £100,000 
■between  highest  and  lowest,  and  as  the  net  receipts 
for  1905,  as  given  in  the  last  issued  “ Railway  Re- 
turns,” are  about  the  average,  they  may  fairly  be 
taken  for  purposes  of  comparison. 


Table  C. 


Comparison 
of  average 
net  receipts 
with  interest 
payable  011 
proposed  new 
stock. 


Net  receipts,  1905, 

Interest,  Table  A.,  £1.474,581 
„ „ B.,  7,892 


. £1,581,801 
= £1,484,473 


Saving  per  year=  £99,328 

Memorandum  on  the  Present  Position  of  Irish 
Railway  Securities. 


Memorandum  The  conviction  seems  inevitable  that  Irish 
on  Irish  railway  shareholders  should  be  the  part  of  the  com- 

Rauway  munity  most  anxious  for  nationalisation,  or  for  any 

securities.  re-arrangement  that  would  help  them  step  out  of 
their  present  dangers.  The  expenses  of  working  are 
going  up  every  year,  receipts  but  a little.  In  Ire- 
land. working  expenditure  in  1899.  equalled  54  per 
cent,  of  gross  receipts ; in  1905,  62  per  cent.  It  is 


an  open  secret  that  some  railways  have  to  exert 
themselves  to  their  uttermost  and  beyond  it  to  stave 
off  the  destruction  of  their  Preference,  capital  as  a 
Trustee  security.  Under  present  conditions  the  in- 
evitable must  happen  sooner  or  later,  and  then  there 
is  not  an  unlikelihood  of  a saw ve  qui  pent  stampede 
among  the  ordinary  shareholders. 

The  distinct  discussion  of  matters  of  more  public 
notoriety  cannot  injure  any  investment.  Looking  to 
the  three  largest  and  most  promising  of  our  railways, 
the  three  whose  annual  receipts  from  all  sources  ex- 
ceed £1,000,000 — for  the  general  principle  at  once 
emerges  from  an  examination  of  the  authoritative 
returns  that  the  bigger  the  railway  the  better  its 
chance — the  rapidity  of  the  fall  in  the  market  price 
of  the  shares  for  the  past  seven  years  is  a matter  of 
the  gravest  moment.  I beg  to  present  it. 


Ordinary  Stock. 


Great  Northern 

Highest 

Trice. 

Lowest 

Latest  Price— 
Its  yield  per  Cent. 

£ 

£ 

£ £ .<■  d. 

1899,  

180  4 

160i 

(August  28th.) 

159  A 

145 

145  ...  4 9 9 

Decline, 

= 21 

15* 

(October  10th.) 

154 

142| 

142  ...  4 11  7 

(Therefore  still  descending.) 


Midland  Great 
Western  Railway. 

Highest 

Price. 

Lowest 
Price.  1 

Latest  Price  - 
Yield  per  Cent. 

£ 

£ 

1899,  

U0J 

100 

(August  28th). 

19°6,  

00 

59  ...  5 1 9 

Decliue,  ...  ... 

— m 

45 

(October  10th.) 

64J 

59J 

554  ...  5 8 I 

('•?■— It  seems  still  on  the  down  grade.) 


Great  Southern  & 
Western  Railway. 

Highi  st 
Price. 

3PiTceS.t 

Latest  Price- 
Yield  per  Cent. 

£ ! 

£ | 

1384 

i25|  ; 

: 8»| 

80  i 

844  ...  5 0 6 

Decline,  ...  ...  1 

=48| 

45* 

32i  | 

82i  ..527 

This  table  needs  no  comment.  If  £4  Us.  Id.  per 
cent,  in  the  Great  Northern  and  over  £5  pea-  cent,  in 
each  of  the  other  two  can  scarcely  tempt  capitalists, 
it  is  obvious  that  public  confidence  is  going  or  gone 
Ordinary  Shares  are  the  best  test  of  an  investor’s 
opinion. 

It  is  true  that  a great  many  Government  securities 
from  24,-  per  Cent.  Consols  to  2%  per  cent.  Guaranteed 
Land  Stock  have  also  shrunk  in  price.  Whether  there 
be  sufficient  causes  operating  to  lower  them  is  a ques- 
tion mainly  for  politicians.  It  is  beyond  question, 
at  all  events,  as  one  of  them,  that  money  has  become 
dearer,  and  its  earning  power  greater.  But  this 
fact  falls  a long  way  short  of  accounting  for  such 
“slumps”  as  from  180J,  to  142,  or  from  1104,  to  55£. 

To  get  very  roughly  at  the  portion  of  the  “slump” 
due  to  the  appreciation  of  the  price  of  money  seems 
not.  impossible.  Assuming  that  the  total  fall  in 
Irish  Railway  Guaranteed  Shares  within  the  same- 
period  is  exclusively  on  account  of  this  factor  (though 
many  other  causes  are  operating),  we  may  arrive  at 
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it  Now,  Cavan  and  Leitrim  Eailway  Guaranteed 
£5  Shares,  for  example,  sank  fron\(711‘16  (luP'e  [ 
price,  1899)  to  6|  (lowest  price  1906),  r.e.,  by  a 
total  of  1 1-16.  The  corresponding  fall  in  ilUU 
shares  would  be  21*.  Similarly,  taking  highest  and 
lowest  within  the  same  period,  Great  Northern  Shares 
sank,  as  we  have  just  seen,  35  A ; Midland  Great 
Western,  55A ; and  Great  Southern  and  Western,  582. 
■Consequently,  on  the  above  supposition  (which  « > a to- 
gether too  favourable  to  them)  there  is  a net  res^i 
loss  in  those  three  railways  respectively  of  Mi, 
and  37i,  which  is  to  be  set  down  to  causes  other  than 
the  present  dearness  of  money. 

Any  other  method  of  comparing  these  figuics  will 
be  found  to  bring  about  equally  disturbing  results. 

Preference  and  Debenture  Stock  are^ dropping 
price  in  sympathy  with  the  ordinary  Stock.  It  is  a 
“ slump  ” all  round  in  Irish  railway  investments 
English  railway  capital  is,  too,  falling  naturally,  I 
admit,  but  at  a comparatively  slow  pace.  The  price 
of  shares  or  of  stock  is  the  best  index  of  the  mvestor  s 
forecast.  Than  this  opinion  nothing  bettei  can,  I 
think,  be  obtained.  Neither  politics  nor  philan- 
thropy-interfere  with  his  judgment  His  estimate  of 
the  future  of  the  country  is,  in  the  end,  the  main 
basis  on  which  he  forms  it.  In  the  opinion,  there- 

fore, of  those  hardheaded  business  men  there  is, 
under  existing  conditions,  but  a blue  look-out  for 
prosperity  in  the  country  in  general  or  in  oiu 

" Yf  the* foregdngYtatements  cannot  be  overturned,  a 
necessary  conclusion  follows.  Should  it  be  proposed 
if  Si  railroad  capital  of  every  ^criptionbe 
taken  over  at  its  present  market  quotation  every 
shareholder  should  jump  at  the  offer  and  have  mo 
Falstaffian  talk  about  "compulsion.  The  security 
that  his  present  capital  would  not  further ■oow  ai^ 
melt  away  before  his  eyes,  should  prove  glad  tidings 
to  him  and  fully  compensate  for  the  compulsion. 
Any  makebelieve  reluctance  would,  I am  convinced, 
be  the  mere  outcome  of  the  barterer  s instincts. 

'Memorandum  on  Possible  Economies  by  United 
Working. 

Since  the  ,ict  of  1867  railway  book-keeping,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  has  the  same 
features  idi  all  companies.  Under  the  heading 
“General/  Charges”  are  arranged  m a stereotyped 
order  substantially  the  same _ items.  First  invariably 
comes 

DirjKtors’  Fees. 


j Rev.  Joseph 
This  I Meehan,  o.c.. 


Railway. 

<o.)  Great  Northern, 
<b.)  M.  G.  W., 

<c.)  G.  S.  and  W. 


Total  Fees 
per  year. 
£4,000 
£3,000 
£5,000 


Ajnd  so  on  for  most  of  the  41  or  42  registered  railway 
(corporations  or  the  two  dozen  working  companies, 

/With  their  battalion  of  directors,  300  or  so  strong. 
Every  little  midget  railway  in  Ireland  is  in  its 
management  a replica  of  the  London  and  North- 
Western.  The  microscopic  Listowel  and  Ballybunion 
line  of  nine  miles,  for  instance,  has,  I make  no 
doubt,  a Board  of  Directors  as  well  as  the  best  of 
them  to  apportion  out  its  £2,300  or  so  annual  turn 
over.  The  liliputian  Clogher  Valley  Company  cer 
tainly  enjoys  the  guidance  of  sixteen  of  these  gentle 
' men,  or  one  to  every  £500  of  its  gross  receipts. 

■ The’  Midland  of  England  has  one  to  about  every 
£1  000,000  gross  receipts,  and  they  are  said  to  all 
work,  i.e.,  in  the  main  they  attend  the  monthly  meet- 
ings fairly  regularly  and  do  some  talking. 

We  do  not  assume  that  the  whole  regiment  of 
Irish  directors  are  each  as  well  remunerated  as  the 
thirty-one  of  them  above  specified.  The  latter  get 
£12,000  between  them,  an  average  of  almost  £400 
each.  But  with  these  figures  and  also  the  gross  re- 
ceipts for  each  of  those  companies,  and  for  all  Irish 
railway  companies,  before  us,  on  the  somewhat  bold 
assumption  that  the  emoluments  bear  some  kind  of 


proportion' to  these  returns,  if  we  shirk  the  trouble  ocj.  11, 1907. 
of  finding  it  out  exactly,  it  will  be,  at  all  events,  r 
good  deal  more  than  a guess  to  put  down  £20,000  j 
year  as  the  total  for  fees*  and  free  passes.  This,  1 nt 

submit,  is  a wasteful  and  useless  expenditure.  Even  -ep^ 
a very  friendly  railway  witness  in  looo,  oir  u.  Tej(.r;m 
Findlay  (Q.  11031),  gave  the  seemingly  humorous  Cq 
reply  “ that  it  is  not  a waste  of  money,  because  the 
Irish  directors  do  not  do  a great  deal.”  It  seems 
to  me  monstrous,”  declared  Lord  Inchiquin,  himself  Memorandum 
one  time  a director,  “ that  there  should  be  so  many  on  possible 
Boards  and  Directors. ”+  Another  Director  of  economies- 
vastly  greater  experience  and  whose  name  and  byunioea 
honesty  commanded  the  highest  respect  in  Ireland,  wor  inS- 
was  equully  emphatic.  “On  .the  face  of  it,”  he 
averred,  “ it  is  absurd,  and  so  absurd  that  I think  it 
is  one  of  the  great  causes  of  the  mismanagement  of 
the  Irish  railways  and  the  want  of  dividend 
earning.”}:  The  gross  '"receipts  of  the  Midland 

(England)  for  1905. -"amounted  to  £12,435,636; 
the  directorate  cpst  £9,000.  Did  the  Great 
Northern’s  director's  remunerate  themselves  on  the 
same  scale  they  Would  have,  not  £4,000,  but  less  than 
£750— not  each,  but  to  distribute  between  the  whole 
twelve  of  them.  On  the.  same  sufficiently  liberal 
basis  of  wedlthy  England,  merely  amalgamate  the 
Irish  railways,  and  the  united  companies’  directors 
fees  in  Mo  would  not  fully  reach  the  amount  appro- 
priated by  the  Midland  Great  Western’s  high  officials 
—£3,000  a year.  The  change  suggested  would  imply 
their  total  wiping  out.  This,  besides  the  unhamper- 
ing of  guidance,  which  must  be  pottering  about  to 
show  it  is  doing  something,  would  mean  a direct 
saving  of  the  £20,000  a year  mentioned,  or  capitalised  Auditing  of 
at  the  rate  of  interest  indicated  for  the  purchase,  a accounts, 
gross  saving  of  £571,428.  There  is  hardly  anybody 
in  Ireland°  but  recognises  that  the  directors  are 
mainly  or  almost  entirely  ornamental.  It  is  the 
managers  that  rule  and  guide  the  ships. 

Again,  the  auditing  of  the  accounts  of  the  three 
main  Irish  companies  named  costs  £600^  a year. 

Auditing  for  the  remaining  twenty-one  working  com- 
panies (or,  I believe,  twenty  now,  since  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Donegal  company),  can  scarcely  cost  less 
than  another  £1,000.  If  unified  the  audit  of  the 
whole  of  them  would  be  immensely  easier.  On  the 
basis  of  the  Midland  it  should  not  mean  an  outlay 
of  £500  a year.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  a clear 
annual  saving  of  about  another  £1,000,  and  no 
treading  upon  anybody's  toes.  In  proportion  to  its 
gross  receipts  the'  auditing  of  the  little  Cavan  and 
Leitrim  Railway  costs  65  times  as  much  as  either  the 
Midland  of  England  or  of  Ireland. 

Further,  Irish  Clearing  House  expenses  might,  Clearing 
I think,  in  the  new  order  of  things  be  reduced  by  House 
90  per  cent.,  i.e.,  by  £10,000  a year;  the  ninety-five  expenses, 
secretaries  cut  down  to  half-a-dozen ; office  and  ad- 
vertising expenses  readily  pulled  down  40  or  50  per 
cent,  without  affecting  their  present  efficiency ; legal  Legal  and 
and  Parliamentary  expenses — in  1905  they  totalled  Parlia- 
£33,715  (a  single' English  railway  company  is  said  mentary 
to  have  spent  £500,000  in  nine  years  under  this  expenses, 
heading) — almost  entirely  done  away  with. 

In  fact,  looking  carefully  into  the  items  of  the 
“general  charges"  of  such  English  railways  as  the 
Midland  or  the  Great  Western,  and  excising  those 
items  that  do  not  appear  in  our  railways  at  all,  the 
sum  total  of  these  charges  on  a moderate  calculation 
might  confidently  be  expected  to  be  halved,  thereby 
effecting  a saving  of  about  £67,500  a year. 

This  conclusion  will  be  confirmed  by  examining 
separately  the  expenditure  of  such  second-sized  Bri- 
tish railways  as  have  a volume  of  traffic  almost  as 
small  as  that  of  all  the  Irish  railways  put  together, 
the  Great  Central,  for  instance,  or  the  Great 
Northern,  or  the  Caledonian  or  the  North  British. 

Indeed,  if  one  places  side  by  side  the  sum  totals  of 
the  gross  receipts  for  Scotland  and  for  Ireland,  and 
on  the  other  hand  side  by  side  the  sum  totals  of  their 
respective  general  charges,  the  statistics  suggest  the 
existence  of  an  all  round  lack  of  economy  under  this 
heading  in  this  country.  In  1905,  while  the  gross 
receipts  of  Scottish  and  of  Irish  railways  were  re- 
spectively £12,491,636  and  £4,108,678,  i.e.,  as  3 is  to 
1,  the  general  charges  were  respectively,  £237,913 


* Mr.  Balfour  Browne  gives  £18.000  per  annum  as  the  total  amount  of  fees,  V.,  Q.  2978. 
f Hoyal  Commission  on  Irish  Public  Works,  Q.  10108.^ 

+ Royal  Commission  oi 


n Irish  Public  Works,  Q.  19893.J 
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j . and  £135,012,  or  in  the  ratio  of  2'  to  1.  Looking 
back  to  the  returns  for  past  years  these  ratios  are 
seen  to  be,  • roughly  speaking,  constants.  Perhaps, 
, however,  this  apparent  Irish  extravagance  may  be 
set  down  to  the  fact  that  whereas  in  Scotland  there 
are  but  eight  corporations  all  told,  the  little  toy 
working  railways  in  Ireland  roughly  just  double  that 
number,  or,  if  we  take  in  light  railways,  exactly 
treble  it.  Should  this  explanation  be  deemed  satis- 
u factory  it  also  goes  to  support  Irish  amalgamation. 
If  unsatisfactory  the  Irish  directors,  to  whom  I leave 
it,  may  not  find  it  too  easy  to  account  for  the  strik- 
ing discrepancy. 

Under  “ Expenditure,”  barely  one  of  the.  five  ab- 
stracts of  Section  . 12  has  been  touched  upon,  viz., 
Abstract  E.  But  if  on-j  takes  up  any  Irish  railway 
directors’  report  and  goes  seriatim  through  the  whole 
five  of  them,  from  Abstract  A to  Abstract  E,  he  will 
find  in  each  of  them  and  in  most  items  of  each  large 
opportunities  for  retrenchment . in  a unified  system. 
The  economies,  instead  of  lowering,  would  all  make 
for  increased  efficiency.  Among  the  more  obvious  to 
a layman  are  the  following:  — 

Of  the  twenty-four  managers,  each  with  his 
bunch  of  clerks  and  superintendents  for  this  and 
that,  fully  a score  of  them  and  most  of  t'l’je  following 
of  each  would  no  longer  be  needed.  On  this  subject, 
..Sir  George  Findlay  expressed  an  opinion  which  is 
quite  apropos,  but  which,  as  a quotation,  is  by  this 
time  a bit  hackneyed.  He  also  stated  in  his  exami- 
.nation  before  the  Select  Committee  of  Industries  (Ire- 
land) (Q.  11032),  that  there  could  be  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  managing  the.  whole  of  the  (Irish)  rail- 
ways by  one  board  of  directors,  one  manager,  and 
one  locomotive  superintendent.  We  could  have  no 
better  authority.  If  this -represents  the  truth  of  the 
matter  the  services  of  twenty-three  managers  could  be 
dispensed  with,  and  with  them  quite  as  many  engi- 
neers,  and  double  the  number  of  general  superinten- 
dents and  other  high-salaried  officials.  “The 
management  Of  such  a line  as  the  North-Western : or 
the  Midland,  or  the  Great  Western,”  asserted  Mr. 
Grierson,  “ of:  course  is  incomparably  more  difficult 
thftn  would  be  the  management  of  the  whole  of  the 
Irish  railways  put  together.”* 


By  this  I must  not  be  understood  to  imply  any  dis- 
respect whatever  to  these  gentlemen.  Quite  the  con- 
,.ry-  ,.In  tlle  extremely  difficult  circumstances  in 
which  the  managers  find  themselves,  they  are,  as  far 
as  can  be  made  out,  doing  well.  Not  even  the  dis- 
tinguished, railway  official  just  mentioned' could,  if 
in  the  shoes  of  many  of  them,  do  much  better.  He 
tried  what  could  be.  done  for  Mr.  Brassey  in  the  case 
' ™ okl  Irvinestown  to  Ballyshannon  Railway  of 

37  miles,  and.  had  to  confess  himself  beaten.  A few 
thousand  per  annum  was  all  it  returned  on  the  im- 
mense outlay  of  “ £300,000  in  hard  sovereigns”  for 
• I™1  /earS'  ,^he  end  and  object  of  the  railwav 

eorpoi  ations  in  this  country  is  to  make  monev.  They 
,are  business  companies  .pure  and  simple,  gatherin'* 

■ bS  LaTt?  bJ  *h»  railway  rate 

book,  and  tliej  jjdj  rather  repudiate  a taint  „f 
Tbllt  J"1'''?  the  railway  managers 
Tnu,,lUl  a+  y °Ut’  , The  goal  before  their  eyes  from 
rim  7 t?  J,,m?r  and  December  is  the  S 

SuSS  $s  sdend 

hlrddhitS1bynfg’  farming  ind?1®tries>  our  sol7 reliance] 
in*  a7i  lb  f TlgU  c.omPetition,  and  scarcely  pav- 
]rttii  the  bert  nf  kc°nnng  organised  and  dearer,  it  is 
V , a Pf  th!m  continued  strain  to  keep  up 
the  3 or  4 per  cent.  With  all  of  them  the  strain  is 
yea_rly  intensifying.  There  can  be  no  doubtful  ex 

wafers  ■ But1heir  ,bUt  3S  thr0W1"g  bread  upon  the 
, fut  ;he'>  successors,  and  not  thev  wonlrl 

d?r!cff  7 ° of  the  returning  crusts.  This ’ism  ore 
directly  the  duty  of  the  State,  .and  State-owned  ?aT 
ways  alone  will  ever  effectivelv  perform  it  T, 

**  X, iff 


and  obliged  to  live  up  to  high  endeavour,  so:  also, 
as  Mr.  Acworth  testifies,  is  almost  every  railway  in 
Great  Britain  that  is  mainly  depending,  as  they  are, 
on  a rural  population.  ‘.There  is  hardly  a single 
company  in  the  United  Kingdom,”  testifies  this  au- 
thority, “dependent  solely  for  its  livelihood  on  the 
traffic  of  country  districts  that  is  a reasonably  profit- 
able undertaking  to-day.”  - An  equally,  distinguished 
railway  authority  (Grierson)  once  stated  that  a dis- 
trict could  have  no  heavier  curse  than  .a  poor  rail- 
way. In  Ireland  we  are  not  blessed;  they  are  prac- 
tically all  poor,  and  simply  fighting  for  dear  life. 

Another  economic  benefit  would  be  that  supplies  of 
all  kinds,  froni  coal  and  wagon  covers  to  oil.  and 
tallow,  could  be  purchased  wholesale,  and  not,  as  Mr. 
Field,  M.P.,  so  graphically  put  it,  “in  dribs  and 
drabs.”  “In  small  railways,”  according  to  a direc- 
tor of  two  of  the  leading  Irish  ones,  “ the  charges  for 
getting  supplies  of  iron,  coal,  and.  stores  are 
enormous.  ”t 

A third  saving — As  the  present  rolling  stock  would 
be  available  at  any  point  from  Belfast  to  Bantry 
where  a crush  might  be  anticipated,  its  utility  could: 
be  increased  perhaps  by  ten  or  twenty  per  cent.  This, 
too,  would  be  a great  benefit  to  the  public.  They 
have  frequently  to  complain  of  shortage  of  wagons. 
We  might  then  be  saved  from  the  spectacle  of  the 
Midland  Great  Western  requesting  the  date  of  the 
great  long-established  Ballinasloe . fair  to  be  changed 
because  it  found  it  difficult  to  cope  with  the  traffic. 
Further,  repairs  could  be  more  cheaply  carried  out, 
and'  all  new  wagons,  vans,  trucks,  when  required, 
be  built'  ip  the  country.  This  would  be  both  a benefit 
in  pounds,  'shillings,  and  pence  to  the  railways  them- 
selves  and  a benefit  to  the  Irish  public  by  the  creation 
of  new  industries.  -^11  small  companies  now  import 
their  engines  and  cafiqages.  They  cannot  do  -other- 
wise. . . , \ 


A fourth  saving  'would  be  putting  an  end  to  eco- 
nomic waste  in  transit.  This  'gain  would  be;  very  im- 
portant. Goods  and  passengers  would  for  the  future 
be  at  liberty  to  take  the  shortest^  route.  Every  com- 
pany now  tries  all  it  can  to  keep\its  traffic,  both  of 
one  and  the  other  to  itself.  If\  Mayo  pigs,-  for 
example,  bound  for  England,  once  , get  boarding  a 
Great  Southern  and  Western  truck,  tihey  will  have  a 
long  circular  tour  via.  Limerick,  Tipperary,  Water- 
ford, and  Wexford,  on-. to  Afilford,  instead  of  turning 
sensibly  at  Claremorris  or  J^thenry, , and'  .taking  the 
short  cut  tq  Dublin.,  The  latter,  route  Ns  .less  .in 
length  by  considerably  over  100:  miles.;  ..  Tihe  tariffs 
by  either  way  are,  owing  to  Clearance  House-,  tactics, 
about  the  same,  but  the  actual  cost  of . haulage,  to 
the  railway  company  in  conveying  thus  circuitously 
the  animals  to  Milford,  or,  perhaps,  now  to  Rostslare 
(it  pigs  be  allowed  that  way)  approaches  double  what 
it  would  be  if  they  went- the  first  turning  to  Dublin. 
Here  is  a sample  of  economic  waste  occurring  all  oven 
Ireland  every  day  in  .the  week.  The  G.N,  strives  tc>' 
direct  its  whole  volume  of  traffic  to  Belfast  or  Green-'- 
ore  ; the  M.G.W.  to  Dublin:  "The  rivals  may  hav-fe 
tfie  shortest  routes,  but  change  to  them  is  so  wel'I 
barred  by  delays,  trans-shipinents,  new  bookings  anc§ 
by  every  possible  inconvenience  that  can  be  throwr/i 
in  the  way,  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  achieve? 
it.  Every  unnecessary  mile  travelled,  means  moneyV 
throWn  away.  In  a unified  system  the  whole  pro- 
cedure would  be  revolutionised.  ' 

Not  only  might  miles  be  saved,  but  the  expense 
ot  many  unnecessary  trains  might  be  got  rid  of  iir 


°"  °n  lrish  Tublic  Works,  Q.  10574. 
T i.ojal  Commission  on  Irish  Public  Works,  Q.  19876. 


there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  all  the  traffic  of  the 
West,  and  even  of  the  North-west,  including  Leitrim, 
should  not  be  sent  alternately  to  Athlone  or  Mullin- 
gar as  a centre,  and  again  to  Collooney  as  a centre 
to  go  by  the  present  G.N.  road.  It  is  a 

well-known  railway  maxim  that  one  large  . train 
is  cheaper  than  two  small  ones,  each  of  half 

tiveo7^WeiSn'  r£.pW  the  ,trains  are  compara- 
tively small.  They  are  also  slow,  in  an  effort 
to  cut  down  expense,  and  this  slowness  seriously  affects 
the  gieat  bnlk  of  the  traffic,  which  is  of  a perishable 
nature.  Danish  butter  , and  eggs  en  route  to  the 
tendon  markets  from  Newcastle  (272  miles)  or  Hull 
(rt)5  miles),  were  -conveyed  at  the  rate  of  27  or  28 
miles  per  hour  twenty  years  ago.  The  Scottish 
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Meat  - and  Fish”  train  went  from  Carlisle  at  over 
40  miles  an  hour.  No  published  time  tables  are  avail- 
able for  Irish  goods  trains — it  would  be  an  advantage 
*o  the  public  if  they  were— but  it  is  - safe  to  say  the 
average  speed  does  not  exceed  10  or  12  miles  per 
hour.*  Probably  in  the  Western  and- North  Western 
area  catered  for  by  the  four  railways,  the  M.G.W., 
the  G.S.  and  W.,  the  S.  and  L.,  and  the  C.  and  L. 
Railways,  the  expenses  of  two,  or  the  equivalent  of 
two,  100  mile  goods  trains  per  day  could  be  saved  by 
the  new  and  strange  perfectly  harmonious  working 
necessarily  resulting  from  amalgamation  of  all  roads, 
.and  this  without,  decreasing  the  present  facilities. 

Now,  on  the  last  published  railway  statistics  basis, 
an  Irish  train  going  100  miles  costs  100  x 33‘97d.,  or 
£14  3s.  Id.  On  a very  moderate  calculation,  looking  to 
all  Ireland,  ten  such  trains  might  be  done  without.  As 
in  the  case  of  minerals  in  England,  there  is  a large 
and  oonstant  flow  of  traffic  in  no  one  direction  to  ob- 
struct this.  Ten  such  trains  dropped  would  mean  a 
curtailment  in  expenditure  of  over  £141  per  day,  or 
•of  the  large  amount  of  £44,019  per  year.t  If,  as  seems 
not  improbable,  ten  more  such  trains  of  the  many 
proceeding  in  the  reverse  direction — i.e. , starting  from 
Dublin,  Belfast,  Cork,  Enniskillen,  Lifford,  etc.,  might 
be  omitted,  this  large  amount  might  be  doubled.  As 
to  passenger  - trains,  taking  it  that  similar  conditions 
prevail  in  other  districts  as  obtain  in  that  with  which 
the  witness  es  acquainted,  it  would  seem  not  unlikely 
that  another  ten  such  trains  in  all,  including  “ down  ” 
and  “up”  ones,  would  be  un-needed.  If  so,  the 
amount  must  be  trebled.  The  annual  saving  would 
then  reach  the  respectable  sum  of  £132,057. 

On' the  accuracy  of  these  figures  the  witness  natur- 
ally does  not  overmuch  rely.  -They  are  at  least-  sug- 
gestive. If  it  were  merely  allowed  that  but  one  train 
, per  day  would  be  dropped,  then  the  saving  would  be 
£4,401  a year,  and  £4,401  is  a sum  by  no  means  to 
be  despised.  Further,  there  would  be  in  any  or 
e ither,  case  the  immense  gain  of  less  trans-shipping, 
and  less- hauling  of  half-loaded  wagons.  Every  trans- 
shipment omitted  would  be  considered  by  the  best 
railway  authorities  as  good  as  a shortening  of  the 
haulage  by  twenty,  miles. 

A fifth  saving  would  be  effected  by  the  diminution 
of  Junction  Expenses. 

An  example  or  two  will  best  show  the  existing 
extravagance.  Collooney  is  a town— as  towns  are 
named  in  Ireland — of  371  inhabitants.  Within  about 
half  a mile  of  each  other  it  has  three  separate  railway 
stations,  owned  by  three  separate  railway  companies— 
the  S.  and  L.,  the  M.G.W.,  and  the  G.S.  and  W. 
Each  station  has  its  stationmaster  and  his  three  or 
four  subordinates.  There  is  besides  a donkey  engine, 
-with  its  driver  and  “ chauffeur,”  constantly  coasting 
between  the  three  stations,  at  a joint  expense  to  the 
three  companies  of,  I have  authority  for  saying, 
£1,000  a year.  It  conveys  goods,  and  sometimes  pas- 
sengers. from  one  station  to  another.  Passengers 
generally  walk,  or,  if  they  have  a stray  sixpence  about 
i hem,  go  on  a couple  of  miles  further  to  Ballisodare. 
by  which  all  trains  pass,  and  then  return  on  their 
steps.  One  joint  station,  one  stationmaster,  less  than 
half  the  officials,  and  no  donkey  engine  should  meet 
all  the  requirements  of  the  case,  and  vastly  improve 
the  facilities  all  round. 

Again,  at  Cavan,  the  G.N.  and  M.G.W . have  a 
joint  terminus.  But  trans-shipment  is  practically 
unavoidable,  and  each  company  has  its  own  goods 
store,  with  its  own  stationmaster  and  his  staff  of 
officials,  a dozen  or  so  in  number.  The  last  but 
one  half-yearly  report  of  the  M.G.W.  shows 
an  expenditure  of  £1,087  for  goods  sidings 
at  this  station.  At  Strabane,  too,  there  are 
two  separate  stationmasters,  each  with  his  staff  of 
officials.  One  looks  after  tire  Great  Northern's  inte- 
rests ; the  other  owes  his  allegiance  to  the  Midland. 


■ Memorandums 


5 embarassing  to  working-.;*** 


Instances. of  this  kind  could  be  multiplied.  British,  o.ct.  11, 1907-> 
railway  companies  can  quarrel,  but  though  they . — — 

quarrel  they  do  -hot  always  go  ; about  coated  with  Rev:  Joseph 
their  war  paint.  This  morning,  here  in  Dublin,  I . Meehan, 
passed  by  in  Westmoreland-street  the. -joint  office;  of  ' 

two  English  competing  companies.  I observed  the*  'te’ 
same  sensible  methods  in  vogue  in  Derry,  for  the  L.  Count  " 
and  N.W..  and-  the  L.  and  Y.,  and  in  several  towns  in-  Couucilr 
England.  Companies  may  fight,  but  ultimately  it  ir 
the  public  that  bear  the  blows  and  pay  the  wai 
charges.  In.  Belfast  there  are  eight  railway  shops  ii 
Royal  Avenue,  the  most  expensive  quarter,  of  the  economics 
city,  that  is  a pure  waste  of  about  £250  x 7 annually. 

One  should  do,  and  it  would  be 
the  public  than  the  eight  of  them. 

These  are  some  of  the  economies  suggested  by  a look 
through  the  details  .of  “working  expenditure” 

(p.  xliii.).  They  do  not  in  any  one  case  represent 
decreased  facilities  to  the  public,  but  the  reverse.  For 
the  most  part  they  are  unattainable  under  the  pre- 
sent complicated  and  extravagant  reg;me. 

The  aggregate  of  the  useless  expenditure  amounts  Sir  G. 
to  a very  large  sum.  We  are,  therefore,  quite  pre-  . 

pared  to  believe  with  Sir  G.  Findlay  that  at  least  20 , sav;ng 
per  cent,  reduction  in  tile  working  expenses  could  be  un;gei 
effected  by  united  management,  “ besides  other  econo-  management- 
mies,”  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  working  expenditure, 
and  this  is  what  this  distinguished  railway  authority 
apparently  meant,  would  for  any  year  imply  a sav- 
ing of  over  half  a million.  “The  other  economies”- 
have  been  already  indicated-.  “ Observation  in  Con-  - 
tinental  Europe',  where  Government  ownership  of- 
railways  prevails,”  declares  unhesitatingly  a quite- 
dispassionate  Harvard  University  Professor,  ’‘strongly  - 
impresses  one  with  the  economic  advantages  of  en-: 
tirely  unified  systems  of  operation.”! 

But  there  would  obviously  result  from  amalgam  a-  Indirect 
tion  many  more  advantages  which  cannot  be  directly  savings, 
expressed  in  terms  of  pounds,  shillings,  .and  pence. 

Through  tickets,  and  possibly  Belgian  tourist  fares, 
more  often  through  carriages,  improved  connections, 
and,  therefore,  time  saved,  § and  time  for  many 
people  is  money ; through  rates  from  any  one 
town  of  Ireland  to  any  other;  speedier  trains  for  . 
goods  and  passengers  by  the  mere  fact  of  better  con- 
nections and  the  relief  from  trans-shipment;  less- 
handling,  and,  therefore,  less  breakages  and  damages, 
along  with  less  expense.  In  Germany,  in  1872,  at  a 
remarkable  Industrial  Convention  held  at  Liepzig  the 
memorial  of  the  German  Handelstag,  which  represents- 
the  united  Chambers  of  Commerce,  was  adopted. 

The  memorial  prayed  for  railway  reform  in  the 
interests  of  commerce,  and  of  commerce  alone. 

“ There  are  in  Germany  at  one  and  the.  same  time,’’ 
they  urged,  “ Empire  railways,  State  railways,  pri- 
vate railways  under  State  administration,,  indepen- 
dent railways)  and  railways  let  on  lease,  with  about 
fifty  different  administrations  and  a number  of 
different  unions.  This  diverse  system,”  they  con-, 
eluded,  “ is  the  true  cause  of  the  constantly  increas- 
ing inefficiency  of  our  railway  system.”  The  German 
Government  at  once  responded  to  this  petition.  We 
know  the  results. 

At  the  very  infancy  of  railroading  the  U.S.  re- 
cognised the  benefits  of  unified  systems.  “ There  was 
about  as  much  efficiency  in  operating  fen  roads, 
wrote  the  secretary  of  the  New  York  Central  as  far 
back  as  1850,  “as  there  would  be  in  ten  men  trying 
to  do  a thing  one  man  ought  to  do.  Every  board  of 
directors  had  its  own  profits  to  make  and  its  own 
schemes  to  advance,  and  there  was  no  obligation  on 
the  part  of  anv  one  company  to  do  anything  for  any 
other.”  The  'process  of  consolidation  actively  then 
begun  has  gone  on  ever  since.  It  has  "°r‘ 

of”  several  companies  the  control  o: 


given  each 
ownership  of 


» Goods  toll,  (1898),  Broaila tooe,  6 ,,.m.  , *11, ear,  (1131  »lto),  U»  <*.  **>  •*«*  12  «*»  “ » *T  *"* 

stops  there  till  10.40  a.m.,  i.e.,  7 hours. 

|. V V-  2,  KiP>V.  r«.G,  5“"“*  Valoorsit,  fGl,.„ 
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companies  will  goon  their  road  npv">r  heeding  op  deigntng  to  ae.  ...  . Tf  the  trunk  line  train  on  the  east,  is  late  the 

constantly  Chinese  puzzles  to  solve— how  to  hit  off  the  connections  keepiu"  is  not  couspicious,  long  train  .intervals  at 

trunk  line  train  on  the  west  cannot  be  caught.  As  on  our  best  good  isHa  case  in  point.  Matters  are 

junctions  are  of  necessity.  The  liuk  lines  time  table* must  ComuaniS  displayed  a-i  extraordinary  lack  of  common  . 

indeed,  or  at  least  were  twenty  years  ago,  a trifle  worse  t • ,1,  annoyance.  “In  fact  though  in  some  cases  the 

courtesy  to  one  another  ; the  public,  of  course,  having  to  bear  tl  , , a„ree  to  suit  each  other  or  the  public.” 

lines  actually  terminate  on  the  same  platform  .the  . management  cannon  or  o.i  y ■ <,.- 

(Public  Works,  Q.  19S93  ) D 2 
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Oct.  11, 1907. 
Kev.  Joseph 
Meehan,  C.C., 
representa- 
tive of  the 
Leitrim 
County 
Council. 

Memorandum 
on  possible 
economies 
by  unified 
working — con. 


American 
lines  amal- 
gamated in 
1903  and  1901, 
nearly  five 
times  the 
mileage  of 
the  Irish 


C'OBt  of  , 
working  the 
Dundalk, 
Newry,  and 
Greenore 
llailway 
(L.  and  N.  W. 
Company); 


tiou  as  carried 
out  on  the 
Great 

Northern  of 
Ireland. 


more  than  10,000  miles  of  road.  A passenger  can 
without  changing  go  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to 
St.  Louis,  or  even  San  Francisco.  According  to  the 
19th  report  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission, 
published  in  1905,  during  the  year  1904  railway 
companies  owning  5,600.18  miles  of  line  were  “ re- 
organised, merged,  and  consolidated.”  For  the  year 
1903  the  corresponding  item  was  10,486.37  miles.  The 
grand  total  of  the  mileage  of  Ireland,  broad  gauges 
and  narrow  gauges,  and  even  the  Ballybuniou  mono 
rail  included,  is  barely  3,312  miles,  not  one-third  the 
mileage  “ reorganised,  merged,  and  consolidated  ” in 
the  United  States  in  1903.  Surely  half-a-dozen  busi- 
ness men  could  do  the  whole  work  in  as  many  months. 
What  has  been  done  once  can  be  done  again.  The 
extent  of  the  work  is  to  be  compared  rather  to  the 
municipalisation  of  the  Liverpool  or  Glasgow  Tram- 
ways than  to  the  nationalisation  of  the  Prussian  or 
Belgian  railways.  The  plain  and  necessary  deduc- 
tion from  all  said  is,  it  should  be  done  and  done 
quickly.  Ireland,  like  a second  Laoooon,  is  being  . 
crushed  to  death  by  its  railways  and  their  exorbitant 
charges.  The  charges  are  the  main  tiling 
that  have  retarded  “ the  expansion  of  the  traffic  upon 
the  Irish  lines  and  their  full  utilisation  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  agricultural  and  industrial  re- 
sources of  the  country.” 

I do  not  wish  to  blame  the  Irish  management,  nor 
to  join  in  with  a very  high  authority  on  railway 
matters  who  witnesses  against  it.  As  far  as  the  di- 
rectors are  concerned,  the  terms  of  the  long  quotation 
in  the  precis*  before  you,  though  directed  to  light 
railways,  apply  equally  to  our  ordinary  ones.  They 
are  left  to  a number  of  local  people  “ with  no  ex- 
perience whatever  of  railways.”  But,  indeed,  no 
small  railway  away  from  large  towns  could  under 
present  conditions  do  well  in  Ireland.  Even  English 
management,  as  good  as  there  is,  of  a short  Irish  rail- 
way, is  a failure  as  complete  as  the  worst  of  them. 
Look  at  the  Dundalk,  Newry,  and  Greenore  line  of 
26  miles.  It  belongs  exclusively  to  the  London  and 
North  Western  ; it  occupies  about  the  most  favourable 
position  in  Ireland.  It  possesses  the  advantage  of  the 
assistance,  under  agreement,  of  the  Great  Northern 
(Ireland),  and  of  the  enterprise  which  has  fourteen 
“ drummers,”  permanent  officials,  all  over  Ireland. 
Yet  the  last  published  Board  of  Trade  returns  show 
that  its  expenditure  for  the  year  1905  was  105  per 
cent,  of  its  gross  receipts.  In.  1889  (the  only  other 
year  of  which  I happen  to  have  the  records),  when, 

I presume,  it  had  as  its  manager  Sir  G.  Findlay  him- 
self, with  his  forty  years’  experience,  and  all  his 
judiciousness,  its  gross  receipts  were  £13,621,  but  its 
expenditure  overtopped  that — £13,702.  If  the 

Greenore  line  were  standing  alone  depending  on  itself, 
as  most  of  our  small  railways  are,  at  would  long 
since  have  been  in  the  hands  of  a receiver.  It 
would  hardly  refrain,  any  more  than  our  little  Irish 
ones,  from  brushing  the  public  all  it  could  in  its 
fight  for  existence.  Doubtless,  as  a feeder  and  part 
of  a pretty  gigantic  system,  it  pays.  So,  I submit, 
would  our  little  Irish  ones. 

Amalgamation,  as  far  as  it  has  gone  in  Ireland, 
has  been  successful.  The  Great  Northern,  for  in- 
stance, is  the  resultant  of  eleven  lines  brought  to- 
gether in  1876.  Before  the  amalgamation  the  greater- 
part  of  them  paid  no  dividend.  About  one  of  the 
eleven,  for  example,  that  from  Irvinestown  to  Bally- 
Shannon,  the  authority  just  named  spoke  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  evidence  before  the  Select  Commission 
on  Industries  (Ireland).  The  capital,  he  stated,  sunk 
in  these  37  miles  was  so  unproductive  “ that  a very 
few  thousand  a "year,  perhaps  £4,000  or  £5,000,  and 
not  more,”  was  the  profit  for  twenty  years.  About 
another  of  them,  the  Irish  North-Western,  running 
from  Dundalk  to  Enniskillen  and  Londonderry,  he 
had  “ little  hesitation  in  saying  that  had  it  not  been 
absorbed  the  then  owning  company  would  have  been 
unable  to  have  kept  it  open.  It  must  have  been  shut 
up;  it  was  hardly  safe  at  one  time  to  run  over.” 
(Commission  on  Industries,  Q.  10816.)  Now,  the 
unified  Great  Northern  is  the  most  commercially 
successful  of  our  Irish  railways.  Its  Ordinary  Stock 
pays  6£  per  cent.  Yesterday  it  sold  at  142.  “ If 

you  could  amalgamate  all  the  railways  of  Ireland,” 
stated  as  experienced  an  authority  as  ever  lived 


(Grierson),  “ and  put  them  in  a fair  financial  posi- 
tion . . . I consider  it  would  be  a very  great  ad- 
vantage to  Ireland”  (Public  Works,  Q.  10592). 

A trunk  system  invariably  opposes  tooth  and  nail' 
the  promoting  of  an  independent  line  foreseen  to  pre- 
sent the  remotest  danger  of  disturbing  its  traffic  mono- 
poly. Once  made,  it  is  said  to  deliberately  throw 
every  obstacle  it  can  in  the  way  of  its  successful  work- 
ing. This  is  done,  not  out  of  “ pure  cussedness  ” of 
course,  nor  out  of  the  spirit  of  bullying,  but  with  a. 
well-calculated  design,  even  where  there  is  no  competi- 
tion, on  ultimate  appropriation  and  its  own  better- 
ment. Both  do  ultimately  unite,  but  it  is  generally 
the  union  of  the  lamb  with  the  wolf.  Should  the 
bigger  lines  be  now  swallowed  up  in  one  great  system,, 
without  any  parleying  about  their  rights,  it  would  be 
a Nemesis,  and  all  of  them  richly  deserve  it.  Con- 
fessedly, however,  it  must  be  noted,  they  believe  that 
consolidation,  after  which  they  so  strain,  is  an  .ad- 
vantage, and  they  are  the  best  judges  in  the  matter. 

As  a sample  of  forced  amalgamation — Take  the 
little  line  of  ten  miles  from  Kilfree  Junction  to  Bal- 
laghadereen,  the  outcome  of  local  efforts.  It  was,  I 
have  been  informed,  from  its  opening  thwarted  by 
changing  time  tables  and  heavy  rates.  Finally  it 
had  to  bow  to  the  inevitable — it  is  now  a portion  of 
the  Midland  Great  Western.  The  same  big  corpora-’ 
tion  has  been  most  unaccommodating  to  the  Cavan 
and  Leitrim.  It  is  constantly  at  war  with  the  Sligo 
and  Leitrim,  the  public  coming  in  for  all  the  blows- 
that  pass  between  them.  Some  years  ago  the  Drapers- 
town  Railway,  about  eight  miles,  was  bought  by  the- 
millionaire  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  for  £2,000. 
and  in  1905  the  19£  miles  constituting  the  Clara  and 
Banagher  Line  was  gobbled  up  by  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western.  The  purchase  price  was  £5,000.  This 
sum  would  not  have  constructed  the  odd  half  mile. 

Concentration  and  consequent  impi-ovement  have- 
taken  place  wholesale  in  Scotland  and  England,  too. 
The  Great  Western  originally  consisted  of  114  com- 
panies. The  big  railways,  sudh  .as  the  Great 
Eastern,  the.  North  Eastern,  the  London  and 
North  Western,  have  been  regular  cannibals- 
in  eating  up  the  smaller  ones.  Many  of  the 
little  lines  when  independent  were  most  unsatisfac- 
tory. As  a specimen,  take  the  Chester  and  Holy- 
head  branch  of  the  London  and  North  Western,  which, 
most  of  us  have  passed  over.  In  1858  the  big  railway 
got  it  at  a discount  of  50  per  cent,  on  the  invested- 
capital.  The  price  is  an  index  to  its  prosperity  and 
prospects  at  the  time.  This  is  now  the  best  paying 
portion  of  a well-paying  system.  Over  it  the  traffic 
increased  so  enormously  that  in  1898  four  lines  of  rails- 
had  to  be  laid  down  from  Chester  to  Rhyl  in  an 
effort  to  cope  with  it.  Prosperity  rather  induces- 
competition  than  competition  prosperity,  and  so  this- 
year  we  have  seen  the  Great  Western  Railway  com- 
pleting its  preparations  to  relieve  it  of  some  of  that 
traffic.  Experiment  is  the  best  test.  The  experience- 
of  England,  America,  half-a-dozen  countries  of 
Europe,  and  of  Ireland  itself,  must  go  for  nought  or- 
else  one  can  say  with  moral  certainty  that  amalgama- 
tion is  a step  in  the  right  direction.  The  bigger  the- 
amalgamation  the  greater  the  boon.  In  the  words  of 
a member  of  the  present  Commission,  “ The  larger- 
the  undertaking  the  more  economically  will  it  be 
managed,  provided  you  have  the  proper  people  at 
the  head  of  it.”  This,  on  the  face  of  it,  is  quite, 
evident. 

“ Germany,”  sums ' up  an  able  English  writer  in 
the  “Contemporary  Review”  (Dec.,  ’04,  p.  797),  at 
the  end  of  a long  article  proving  it,  “ protects  and 
fosters  her  industries,  not  only  by  her  tariff,  but  also 
by  a practical  education,  by  equitable  and  cheap  laws, 
and  before  all  by  the  provision  of  adequate,  efficient, 
and  cheap  means  of  transport.”  Ireland  has  none  of 
these  things.  They  are  not  considered  at  present  tcr 
suit  England,  and  the  British  Parliament  thinks  only 
for  and  about  England.  About  Ireland  it  merely 
does  talking.  She  needs  all  of  them,  but  especially 
the  last,  “cheap  means  of  transportation.”  Another 
quotation  establishes  this — “ No  student  of  history- 
can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  uniformly  dreary  and 
depressing  character  of  the  record  that  sets  forth  Ire-  ’ 
land’s  true  place  in  the  economy  of  nations.  Her 


* Quoted  iu  questions  Nos.  26821-2  ante. 
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minutes  of  evidence. 

sources  and  labour  that  is  both  capable  and  cheap,  this  little  parochial  affair  to  ^mething  ° PEyen  Leitrim 
larger,  and  better  situated  seaboaid  than  almost  any  appear  ,,  Governments  do,  to  befriend  Memorandum 

&sa»,  vsixxszszs;  ttSft&S&B&'t-* «-  =- 

composed  standard  book,  - Railway  P.obl.ms,"  .n.-  S r M.oh.d  ILoks-B«J  s by  uniM 

r : “ =‘"l%£d 42  ”k'"s-“ 


“England’s  Supremacy” — Jeans.  He  concludes  the 

paragraph  by  saying-"  It  almost  follows,  as  a neces- 
sary corollary,  that  her  railway  resources  are  behina 
those  of  Great  Britain,  alike  in  their  extent  and 
their  suitability  to  the  requirements  of  her  people.  ■ 
I may  be  allowed  to  confirm  the  conclusion  of  this 
high  authority  by  a sentence  from  .a  speech  indeed. 


Problems,”  writ-  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach’s  Gmumission  oi  great  ex- 
lish  authority  on  pectations,  that  on  Irish  Public  Works  1886  /orki 

uthor  of  the  work,  was  as  inquisitive  and  thorough  as  the  rest 
He  concludes  the  of  them.  It  ended  in  smoke.  lt  l oad  upon 

illows,  as  a neces-  the  heels  of  another  Commission  which  sat  in 
sources  are  behind  the  House  of  Commons  the  very  yeai  before  (188b 
their  extent  and  and  whose  labours  occupy  an  enormous  volume  °f 
;s  of  her  people.”*  1,000  pages.  All  its  trouble,  too,  went  for  nothing 
conclusion  of  this  Should'  this  Commission’s  labours  prove  equally 
ua  speech  indeed,  barren  of  results,  then,  I fear,  such  bodies 


ffnbS  of'an  iST^S^JfSi^aSk  wTSegin  to  be  regarded  is  partaking  of  something 
Jor  iriand,  fered  in  th,  Hon,,  of  Com-  „!  the  nature  of  . bumbug  i “ * 
mons  on  August  23rd,  1886:— "At  one  time  it  was  my  hardly  ever  again  be  seuously  repeated, 
fate  to  travel  a good  deal  in  Ireland,  and  I will  appeal.  Memo,  on  Possible  Economics.) 


fate  to  travel  a good  deal  m Ireland,  and  I will  appeal 
to  every  member  who  represents  an  Irish  constituency , 
or  who  lias  lived  in  Ireland,  whether  he  knows  any- 
thing much  worse  in  any  part  of  the  world  than  the 
facilities,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  for  the  inter- 
change of  traffic  afforded  by  the  different  companies 


26952.  Mr.  Sexton.— It  is  suggested  that  because 


KC  w 5hd«sG»T=Ue?r^.  &5t2  “ 

describing  the  stamp  of  Commissions  that  would  have  cussion  i inal Jrt  J 

the  matter  in  liands,  he  concluded  by  saying : I la”d*5  ^“prohibitive  and  oppressive  Acts  ac- 

hope  I have  said  something  to  show  the  House  tha^  269  • P purpose  long  ago,  there  is  no  neces- 
what  we  mean  by  these  Commissions  is  not  the  delay  com plished  their  purpose  m g ^ not. 

suggested  for  us  but  real  business.  We  want  to  do  »ty  Pa.  J round— that  the  Englisli  people, 

something  in  a £ ^Sr  generosity,  would  now  be  prepared  to  make 


land  is  down  owing  to  them.  . 

26953.  If  prohibitive  and  oppressive  Acts  ac- 
complished their  purpose  long  ago,  there  is  no  neces- 
sity to  pass  any  more  of  them  ?— I should  expect  not. 


dealt  with— the  Irish  question.  We  want  to  put  an 
end  if  we'ean  to  this  interminable  series  of  reports, 


in  their  generosity,  would  now  be  prepared  to  mav 
some  amends  for  them.  , , , , ...  • c . 

26954.  There  has  been  a good  deal  of  criticism  of  Reduced  fares- 


coupled  with  inaction  in  these  matters,  so  intimately  ot^tf.nwr.pd^nd'manaeed^ines.  Does  your  study  of  and  rates  and 

counted  with  tl..  social  and  tamm.rctal  eond.tan  St.taown.d  »d  m.n.g«l  1 , ^ J tll«  l.d— 

of  Ireland.”  Thi«  was  twenty  yeare  ago-,  !>*«  th« hilwly  lilti  are  th.  property  of  a eountry  •*  "»«« 

a .core  Commis.ion,  had  inquired  and  inquired  mto  »1»™  «“  u ™L“  re  seiuro  successive  reduc-  '“f*11 »«“ 

th.  Irish  railway  question  before  that,  b»t  nothmg  • eon-  “f 

was  done.  In  »®6.  the  bulk  of  travel  and  traffic  1- 

Kingstown  one  had  been  laid  down,  tne  nrsi  01  . ■ , r in  every  country  m Europe.  It 

Royal  Commissions  the  Drumnmnd  . Commi.S  on  ^ „ma*ahl.  that  the  railway,  in  Germany  have 

sat.  Its  terms  of  reference  were  to  consiaei  - , . , , id  with  a most  wonderful  de- 


’‘general  ™»d 


most  wonderful  de- 


ew  to  directing  the  growth  of  this  new  velopmen 
3 of  intercourse,  developing  the  resources  of  the  helping  ■ 


the  canals  to  compete  with  their 


means  of  intercourse,  developing . tne  resources  01  and  ' notwithstanding  that,  the  railways 


r;im.,"»ndTriS'th.t  aline  from  Hub-  basis 

lin  to  Cork,  with  a branch  line  to  Limerick,  ^ould  j^.^bl.cj™  stand^  p ^ ^ 

be  executed  as  public  works.  -Their  findings  a P , g(.  of  sifcceas  js  profit ; but  if  public  profits  to  the 

port  C0™™ende^1theI”M|v^s.  ^, j Jft'  3'ines  are  worked  for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  profit  reduction  of 
mons.  The  results  ended  with  the  House  of  Commons  n^a  because  profits  are  applied  for  the  rates  and 

resolution  approving  of  them.  Though  the  Lom  . reduce  rates  and  develop  development 

mission  had  pointed  out  that  the  circumstance  of  benefit  of of  one  pocket  they  »f  trade 


3 wholly  different  from  those  of  England, 


yet  priv^^Mmpkiues  were* allowed  to  proceed  exactly  get  in  another.  In  Denm 
yet  pr^aw  compaii  elaborate  survey  more  than  two  per  cent  y 


what  they  lose  out  of  one  pocket  they  »f  trade 
C In  Denmark  if  th.  railways  returned 


as  in  England  and  Scotland.  Their  elaborate  survey  mo 
and  report  proved  so  much  waste  paper.  Lord  up 
Melbourne’s  Government  had  something  else  to  do 
besides  bothering  itself  about  the  concerns  of  Ireland,  on 


up  in  arms  to  reduce  the  rates. 

26956.  The  true  comparison  I suggest  would  be, 
on  the  side  of  the  private  lines,  the  actual  profit, 
and  on  the  side  of  the  publicly  owned  and  managed 


besides  Dotneii  ig  v ,.  , t m and  on  the  side  of  the  publicly  owned  and  managed 

like  If  $?*%£sL  laws,  dil  nrt  suit  us,  then  lines  th.  m .dditiom  ^ to  «>•  amount  ■( 


S“kuche  the  I“”  ***  < ™ ‘™e  *»  *■»  devoted  *°  the  reduction  of 

so  iuui  mb  1 . • 1 „ fn  the  rates  and  fares? — Yes. 

piecemeal  al“ “j  p nli ssi 0’n  Report,’  with  us  26957.  Some  mention  has  been  made  .about,  political  The  subject 
face  of  the  Drummond  Commission  lupon,  influence  in  a publicly-owned  system-  -as  that  a Mem-  of  political 

it  is  inexcusable.  Commission  sat  in  1867  ber  of  Parliament  might  press  for  benefit  for  a dis  influence  as 

^n-t oco V f R iji-p  .11  the  others  are  in  trict— would  you  say  the  management  of  Irish  rail  applied  to 

and  1868,  but  its  report^  ll1k®  a11  * ® Rooks  In  wavs  now  is  Entirely  free  from  political  and  sectional  ex.'6tmg  Irish 

the  lumber  room  of  Railway  B'ue  Books  i ^ T hj/k  the  case  ‘,laR  ^ established™1"^  . 

1901  (30th  April)  and  ever  beyond  yea  or  nay  that  they  are  not.  In  the  railway^  “aua6e“e“t- 

before  in  I a,l  laljien£  'fares  were  proposed  and,  I know  most  about  a Nationalist  has  no  chance  what- 

cs*r  «« .f . h.  «,w  hut 


’ established  railway 


before  in  -^a'diameJit  l‘®*°  “p^proposed  and  I know  most  about  a Nationalist  has  no  chance  what- 

purchase  and  reduction  of  fares  w.^Prp°P0^’  ^ t.ver  of  any  responsible  position  ; he  may  be  but  the 

perhaps,  passed  ln ol utions  are  as  cheap  hewer  of  wood  or  the  drawer  of  water;  but  if  you 

not  again  matters  little,  for.  T„  1871  look  out  for  one  of  them  as  a stationmaster  or  in- 


not  again  matters  nine,  ikuiuh™.  ...  . 

as  petitions  or  Royal  Commission  reports.  In  1871 
and  1873  the  Irish  representatives  in  a body  p.ti-  pure 
tioned  for  the  State  purchase  of  Irish  26958.  Inft 


ok  out  for  one  of  them  as  a stationmaster  or  in- 
lector,  or  even  as  a guard,  you  will  be  a long  time 
oking. 

26958.  Influence  is  exercised,  but  it  is  not  respon- 


morial  was  signed  by  78  Irish  peers 


* Railway  Problems  by  J.  S.  Jeans  (Longmans,  Green  & Co  , London,  1887),  p.  : 
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IRISH  RAILWAYS  COMMISSION. 


Ofl.,  11,  1907. 

He v.  Joseph 
Meehan,  c.c.,, 
representa- 
tive of  the, 
Leitrim 
County 
Council. 

An  Irish  body 
likely  to 
work  the 
railways  on 
purely 
business 
principles. 


• ' German  rates 

alleged.tobe 
lower  than 


• The  lowering 
of  passenger 

recommended 


' The  rates 
charged  for 

Ireland 
alleged  to  Ire 
exorbitant. 


26959.  Would  not  responsibility  to  public  opinion 
be  a great  advantage  ?— Decidedly. 

26960.  And  if  a Member  of  Parliament  tried  to  use, 
undue  influence  for  the  benefit  of  a particular  district, 
would  not  the  specific  gravity  of  public  opinion  defeat 
that? — Certainly;  I would  have  implicit  confidence 
in  a body'  of  Irishmen  doing  what  was  right  all 
round. 

26961.  Irishmen,  acting  in  the  light  of  public 
opinion,  managing  a great  business  undertaking  which 
would  be  subject , to  business  tests,  would  manage 
it  on  business  principles  ? — Yes. 

26962.  We  have  heard  of  dissatisfaction  in 
Germany,  where  they  have  publicly-owned  railways. 
Are  the  rates  and  fares  lower  in  Germany  than  in 
these  countries  ? — Immensely  lower. 

26963.  Mr.  Acworth. — Do  you  know  what  they  are 
in  this  country— if  you  do  you  are  the  only  man  that 
does.  I think"  we  have  already  quoted  the  fares. 
26964.  But  the  average  fares? — In  Germany. 

26965.  We  know  what  it  ds  in  Germany.  Do  you 
know  what  it  is  in  this  country? — It  is  in  the  ra'l- 
way  returns. 

26966.  No ; that  is  the  average  ordinary  fares.  If 
you  bring  people  by  excursion  trains  at  ,a  -farthing  a 
anile  it  will  make  the  average  different?— I acknow- 
ledge the  railway  returns  are  not  as  full  and  satis- 
factory as  the  public  would  wish.  There  are  a good- 
many  -bhangs  left  out. . 

26967.  Mr.  Sexton. — Y«our  examination  of  the  sub- 
ject has  persuaded  you  that  the  rates  and  fares  are 
much  lower  in  Germany  ?— Yes.  There  is  nobodv  who 
has  spent  any  time  studying  the  subject  who  would 
not  come  to  that  conclusion. 

26968.  If,  therefore,  the  German  is  dissatisfied,  it 
may  be  because  the  German  is  an  idealist  ?— Possibly. 

26969.  He  has  more  reason  for  satisfaction  than  we 
have  ?— Yes. 

26970.  Have  you  seen  a speech  of  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  which  he  said  there  was  a pain- 
iul  contrast  between  the  satisfaction  expressed 
amongst  the  traders  in  Germany  and  the  profound 
dissatisfaction  which  prevails  in  England?— I have 
not  come  across  that  speech. 

26971  Do  you  think  the  passenger  fares  are  much 
too  high  for  this  country  ?— Much  too  high. 

26972.  Especially  the  second  class?— Yes. 

26973  Would  you  suggest  a halfpenny  a mile  for 
third  class  one  penny  for  second  class',  and  three- 
halfpence  for  first  class  would  be  more  likely  to  suit 
the  incomes  of  this  country  arid  would  be  certain  to 
tarn  a large  profit? — Yes.  According  to  economists 
Die  average  income  of  a family  in  Ireland  is  only 
; the  least  living  income  is  £12.  There  is 
then,  only  £3  over  to  pay  for  any  expense,  such  as 
going  by  tra-ns  and  so  on,  and  sixpence  to  a man 
with  such  a small  margin  is  a very  much  larger  con- 
sideration than  to  a man  who  has  £20  or  £30  over 
and  above  what  enables  him  to  live. 

26974.  You  say  that  the  Irish  legal  maximum  rates 
are  higher  than  the  English  maximum  rates? — Y'es. 
In  Ireland,  if  a person  complains  about  the  rates,  he 
is  told  : “We  are  entitled  to  charge  them.” 

26975.  The  Irish  legal  maximum  rates  are  higher 
than  the  English  maximum  rates?— Y'es. 

26976.  And  the  Irish  actual  rates  are  very. near  the 
maximum  ? — Yes. 

26977.  And  the  actual  Irish  rates  are  very  much 
higher  than  the  English  actual  rates? — Yes." 

P°uyoU  say’  -so  ,far  as  *vour  examination  has 
gone,  tnat  the  rates  include  charges  for  station  and 
service  terminals  where  no  service  is  rendered  ?— Yes 
1 say  the  service  terminal  is  charged  when  that  ser- 
vice is  not  rendered. 

26979.  What  about  collection  and  delivery* Ex- 

cept on  the  Great  Northern.  I think  there  is 'no  such 
^269RnS  ^>1LeC.tlo/‘  ai\d  delivery  in  Ireland, 
included  the,cllar«?  for  collection  and  delivery 

rates  where  the  company  does  not  ooUei 
v ' , reall-v  not  aware  that  it  is. 

obsy,rvat,'ons  do  not  applv  to  that— 
—Yes,0  load,ng  and  unloading  and  station  terminals 

t tc6  1.lad.some,  questions  about  the  rela 
tions  between  England  and  Ireland  in  this  matte 


The  complaint  we  make,  as  I.  understand,  of  the  high 
export  nates,  which  limit  our  output  of  the  agricul- 
tural products  of  this  country,  is  hot  so  much  of 
their  a.bsolute  amount  as  of  their  amount  in  compari- 
son with  the  rates  which  enable  producers  on  the 
Continent  and  abroad  to  flood  the  English  markets 
and  keep  out  the  Irish  product  ?— That  is  the  pith 
of  our  complaint,  because  it  . does  not  matter  so  much 
to  traders  what  they  do  pay,  provided  their  competi- 
tors are  paying  the  same  thing. 

26983.  It  is  not  so  much  the  absolute  amount  of 
any  rate  as  the  amount  of  the  Tate  with  which  it 
competes  ? — That  is . so.  Besides  you  have  those  other 
countries  assisted  by  their  Governments  in  the  protec- 
tion of  those  articles,  and  in  organising  the  indus- 
tries and  export  traffic. 

26984.  You  have  the  railways  pursuing  a commer- 
cial policy : they  extend — and  it  is  not  so  surprising 
—facilities  to  traffic  coming  at  regular  times  and 
in  larger  quantities  from  those  foreign  countries 
where  the  traffic  is  organised  by  the  Government?— 
Yes.  At  the  same  time  the  general  answer  that  the 
low  import  rates  to  England  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  come  in  large  quantities  does  not  hold  good. 

26985.  You  need  not  go  into  that,  because  we  know 
that  when  the  traffic  does  usually  consist  of  large  con- 
signments sent  at  regular  times,  small  consignments  at 
irregular  times  get  the  benefit  of  the  low  rates  derived 
from  the  general  system.  When  you  are  asked  is  it 
likely  That  England  will  consent  to  lower  export  rates 
from  Ireland,  in  order  that  Ireland  may  be  able  to 
injure  the  English  farmer,  is  it  not  rather  this,  that 
we  argue  that  Ireland  should  be  rescued  from  the  dis- 
advantages under  which  she  lies  with  respect  to  the 
foreigner?— That,  I think,  is  the  tetter  way  of 
putting  it. 

26986.  That  Ireland  should  be  placed  on  a better 
f'Xiting  with  regard  to  those  foreign  countries,  wliieh, 
toy  reason  of  .organisation  and  concessions  by  their 
Governments,  have  an  advantage  in  the  English 
-market  ?— Exactly.  . 

26987.  Not  that  any  Englishman  should  be  injured, 
But  that  Ireland,  by  getting  an  equal  footing,  should 
be  allowed,  having  regard  to  its  propinquity  to  Ene- 
land,  to  be  placed  in  a tetter  position  with  regard 
to  the  foreigner  than  at  present? — Yes  ; we  are  pay- 
ing  taxes  to  the  English  Government,  and  England 
should  assist  us  to  some  extent.  The  old  economists 
used  to  say  that  a man  living  near  a market  had  an 
•inalienable  advantage;  but'  at  the  present  time 
owing  to  the  modern  methods  of  transport,  he  has  not 
«iat  advantage  at  all.  A man  in  Canada  or  Siberia 
nas  the  same  advantage  as  -a  man  living  in 

26983.  How  would  the  English  farmer  be  inj^red' 
it.  instead  of  a certain  quantity  of  Danish  produce 
being  sent  to  England,  there  was  an  equal  quantity 
of  Insh  produce  m Ins  market  ?-He  would  not  be  in- 
jured at  aU.  There  are  a,s  many  eggs  coming  from 
Russia  to  England  as  from  Ireland. 

TT^r8?'  Te’  t,l0eredore>  d<>  not  want  to  damage  the 
^°'  T want  10  be  allowed  to 
five,  without  being  crushed  out  by  the  foreigner. 

26990.  You  would  say  that  Englishmen  ought  to 
concern  themselves  to  give  equality  and  fair  play  to 

theSBr!telUTlty’  wluch  P??8  a,bout  double  its  share  to 
the  British  Treasury,  rather  than  make  their  markets. 

teas:*  *“  f”e,gn”!-rTh“  ■«»  i* 

J"?  other  hand,  as  to  the  effect  of  the 

frM?  fngland-  coupled  with  the  high 
fhJt  n1  rates’  1 do  not  understand  you  to  isle 
EttlundV”^  "**"  shouM  >*  l»sh«  from 

26992  What  you  ask  is  that  the  inland  rates 
Yrirtft6'1  °n,,the  same  footing  with  them?- 
be  7°°llen  manufacturer  in  Cork  should 

fie  able  to  send  his  goods,  say  to  Cavan,  quite  as 
cheaply  as  a man  in  Manchester  would 

111  -ci  V , • Furthermore,  I -believe  tint 

W Engllt\.  manufacturer  is  assisted  -br  StS 
b»£.'  there  "e  » many  'secret  r.l 

26994.  Chairman. — In  England  ? — Yes. 
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26995.  I think  you  are  wrong  in  that  ?— My  reason 
for  holding  it  is  this 

26996.  Never  mind  ; you  do  not  know  it  yourself? — 

I was  only  going  to  give  you  the  grounds  of  my  be- 
lief.- 

26997.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  public  matter  is  sufficient 
here  without,  any  speculation  as  to  rebates.  The 
existing  public  system  of  low  import  rates  into  Ireland 
does  operate  as  a measure  of  protection  to  the  im- 
porter as  against  the  Irish  produce?  ?— Yes  ; that  is  so. 

26998.  That  is  sufficient? — Yes. 

26899.  You  ask  for  no  protection  for  Ireland?— 
No.  ’ 

27000.  . You  ask  for  equality  ?— Yes. 

27001.  Who  has  a right  to  complain  of  that  ? Now, 
do  you  say  that  a system  of  railways  broken  up  into 
various  proprietaries  and  worked  for  private  gain  as 
its  essential  end  is  suitable  to  the  conditions  of  this 
country  ? — No  ; it  is  decidedly  a system  not  suited  at 
all  to  the  conditions  of  the  country.  Of  course,  that 
is  not  only  my  own  opinion,  but,  before  Irish  railways 
were  started  at  all,  you  had  the  Commission,  usually 
called  the  Drummond  Commission,  the  terms  of  refe- 
rence of  which  were  to  see  how  to  utilize  this  new 
means  of  transit  so  as  to  reap  the  largest  amount  of 
good  from  the  smallest  amount  of  expenditure  ; and 
it  came  particularly  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
English  system  did  not  suit  Ireland.  But  that  Com- 
mission, like  a great  many  other  Commissions,  was 
a dead  letter.  . . 

27002.  The  English  system,  or  any  commercial  sys- 
1 tern  that  looks  simply  to  the  making  of  profit,  and 
I increasing  that  profit  without  regard  to  public  cir- 
cumstances is  the  least  suited  of  all  to  an  undeveloped 
I country  ? — Yes ; it  would  not  have  suited  England  a 
hundred  years,  ago. 

I'  27003.  If  this  country  is  to  he  developed,  it  is  by 
industries  dispersed  through  it? — Yes. 

27004.  And  these  industries  are  particularly  those 
that  would  beat  the  mercy  of  the  railway  companies? 

27005.  Would  you1  say  that  what  Ireland  needs, 
either  to  increase  her  agricultural  output  or  develop 
manufactures,  is  a railway  system  worked  as  a unit 
by  public  authority  with  public  benefit  as  the  essen- 
tial end,  not  private  profit-  ?— Yes  ; the  public,  benefit 
to  be  the  main  end  in  view.  The  other  question  of 
profit  would  be  a subsidiary  matter.  That  is  the  rail- 
way policy  in  Holland  and  Denmark. 

27006.  And  the  profits  of  each  year,  as  they  ac- 
crued—to  be  used  as  in  Australia — not  for  private 
gain,’  but  for  "further  facilitating  industries  ?— Yes, 
and  particularly  to  give  railways  to  backward  parts 
of  the  country  which  are  very  much  handicapped  by 
not  having  these  means  of  conveyance. 

27007.  And  when  -you  have  an  united  system,  once 
you  pay  the  charges  and  finance,  then  the  surplus  re- 
mains to  .be  applied  wherever  it  is  most  needed  ? — 
Yes. 

27008.  And  that  affords  the  best  prospect  for  the 
construction  of  lines  which,  however  valuable  from 
an  economic  point  of  view,  would  not  be  likely  to  lie 
immediately  remunerative? — Yes.  Of  course  any  new 
railway  to  be  constructed  in  Ireland  is  not  likely 
io  be  to  itself  immediately  remunerative.  And  there 
is  no  prospect,  unless  by  Government  assistance, 
which  we  need  hardly  expect,  for  the  making  of  any 
more  railways  in  this  country. 

27009.  And  so  eminent  an  authority  as.  Sir  George 
Findlay  recognised  that  unification  was  the  thing  ior 
Ireland  ? — Yes  ; he  said  that  the  whole  of  the  rail- 
ways of  Ireland  could  be  carried  on  by  one.  manager 
and  one  engineer. 

27010.  Two  days’  work  at  fishing,  and  four  days’ 
play  at  the  railways  every,  week.  Bv  purchase  by  the 
applicatiori  of  . public  credit  a great  saving  could  be 
made? — Yes. 

. 27011. ; You  do  not  consider  it  indispensable  that  the 
Treasury  should  lend  ?=— I do  not  think  that  indis- 
pensable. 

27012.  Apart  altogether  from  the  question  as  to  the 
claim  for  restitution  for  -over-taxation,  you  do  not 
think  ii  indispensable  that  they  should  lend  ?— No. 
27013.  You  say,  let  an  Irish  authority  be  created 


and  issue  a 3^  per  cent.  Stock  ; that  stock  would  float 
at  par,  and  the  transaction  so  financed  would  leave  a 
large  surplus  fund  ? — Yes. 

27014.  You  have  gone  into  the  question  very  care-  . 
fully,  showing  that  the  economies  derivable  from  unity 
of  working  would  .be  even  more  considerable  than 
those  derived  from  purchase? — Yes. 

27015.  The  two  funds  could  be  used  experimentally, 
so  as  to  test  the  matter  without  putting  the  public  to 
loss  or  risk  1— Yes ; I would  not  suggest  that  things 
should  be  rushed  at,  but  that  gradual  reductions 
should  be  made. 

27016.  About  your  financial  plan — I ignore  details 
at  this  stage,  it  will  be  time  when  the  Act  is  passed 
to  go  into  that— but  do  you  separate  the  railway 
securities  into  three  classes  ? — -Yes. 

27017.  You  proposed  to  give  to  the  first-class  3 ^ p«-r 
cent.  Stock  to  yield  the  present  income,  the  second 
class  the  same  income  is  at  present  on  90  per  cent,  of 
their  capital,  and  the  third  class  3£  per  cent,  on  .90 
per  cent,  of  their  capital  ? — Yes. 

27018.  A few  questions  now  about  these  lines  that 
you  are  interested  in.  There  are  two  lines — Arigna 
to  Dromahair  and  Arigna  to  Collooney  ? — Yes. 

27019.  They  would  both  be  valuable  lines? — Yes. 
I don’t  think  you  are  to  take  them,  as  necessarily  rival 
lines  at  all,  because  there  is  room  enough  for  both. 
From  a mineral  point  of  view  that  is  an  immensely 
wealthy  country  if  it  were  developed. 

27020.  They  'should  both  pay,  you  would  think  ?— 
Yes,  but  the  one  from  Arigna  to  Dromahair  is  tho 
longest  in  the  field  and  would  benefit  the  poorest  part 
of  the  country.  It  would  give  a chance  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  entire  mineral  wealth  of  that  part 
of  the  country  and  therefore  should  be  the  first  made. 

27021.  The  other  would  be  more  ah  ordinary  traffic 
line? — Yes,  going  through  a wealthy  country  mine- 
rally,  but  not  so  thickly  populated  as  the  other. 

27022.  The  railway  you  suggest  would  develop  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  country  ? — Yes. 

27023.  Some  one  suggested  that  the  district  is  so 
poor  the  line  would  not  pay.  Of  course  a district 
may  have,  poor  people,  but  rich  resources  ? — Yes. 

27024.  And  a line  may  even  pay  so  as  to  extinguish 
the  poverty  of  the  people  ? — Yes.  . I should  say 
that  if  the  line  were  once  made  the  Sligo  and  Leitrim 
Railway  is  perfectly  prepared  to  take  it  up,  being 
satisfied-  that  it  . would  at  least  pay  its  . working  ex- 
penses- 

.27025.  Do  you  know  that  the  mineral  resources  and 
especially  the  ironstone  deposits  of  the  Connaught 
mineral  area  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  iron 
and  steel  trade  organ  in.  Germany  ? — I saw  a reference 
to  that,  but  the  whole  article  happened  to  be  a trans- 
lation into  Germa'n  of  an  article  I supplied  to  the 
editor  of  the  “ Ironmonger  ” for  his  last  spring  num- 
ber. Of  course  in  the  translation  and  re-translation 
there  were  abundant  opportunities  for  errors  coming 
in,  and  they  were  availed  of;  It  is  full' of  "errors. 

27026.  They  are  greatly  struck  with  the  abundance 
of  mineral  resources  in  that  country  ?— Yes.  I am 
sure  Germany  is. 

27027.  They  offer  comments  of  a sympathetic  char- 
acter ? — Yes. 

27028.  I understand  that  the  Connaught  mineral 
area  is  sixteen  miles  square,  and  we  have  the  best 
geological  and  scientific  authority  for  holding  that 
there  are  vast  beds  of  ironstone  and  coal  in  that  area  ? 
— Yes  ; that  is  so.  There  is  Creevelea  quarter,  of  800 
acres,  where  there  are  4,800  tons  of  iron  ore  to  the 
acre.  Professor  Hull  made  a careful  survey  of  - the 
district  in  1890. 

27029.  The  State  has  never  made  an  adequate  sur- 
vey?— No.  There  came  a man  from  a State  -Depart- 
ment a few  years  ago  and  he  did.  spend  a couple  of 
hours  there  in  a downpour  of  rain,  and  he  thought 
he  knew  all  about  it — after  spending  about  an  hour 
or  an  hour  and  a half  at  it!  I was  with  him  all  the 
time.  Professor  Hull  spent  a fortnight  and  Professor 
Hardman  spent  another  fortnight  there. 

27030.  Have  you  noticed  that  it  is  never  a defect 
of  officials  in  Ireland  that  they  know  too  little  about 
anything?— That  district  .of  800  acres  contains 
7,840,000  tons  of  ironstone.  But  the  whole  district 
must  contain  millions  and  millions  of  tons  of  the  ore. 

27031.  It-  has  been  worked  from  the  17th  century 
down  to  a few  years  ago  ? — Yes ; it  was  worked  in 
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1856,  and  the  iron  sent  to  Glasgow,  where  it  got  a 
higher  price  than  any  produced  in  the  United  King- 
dom except  Cumberland  hematite.  It  would  have 
continued  on,  but  after  the  Crimean  War  the  price 
went  down  arid  it  was  not  able  to  stand  the  heavy 
freightage. 

27032.  They  had  to  cart  coal  eight  miles  to  the  rail- 
way and  then  twenty  miles  to  Sligo.  No  mine  could 
stand  that? — No.* 

27033.  The  iron  has  been  used  for  many  years  past 
and  it  yields  35  per  cent,  of  pure  metal  and  excellent 
iron  ? — Yes.  Particularly  it  possesses  the  property 
of  ductility  in  a higher  degree  than  almost  any  known 

27034.  And  there  is  a company  quite  ready  to  work 
the  mine  if  they  had  the  railway,  I believe? — Yes. 
two  or  three  years  ago,  when  we  wanted  to  get  this 
railway,  we  went  on  deputations  to  Chief  Secretary 
after  Chief  Secretary,  but  it  was  all  without  result. 
At  that  time  there  was  a company  ready  to  take  it 
up,  headed  by  a gentleman  who  is  the  chief  owner  of 
the  latest  patent  for  the  conversion  of  iron  ore  into 
steel  by  electricity.  It  is  worked  by  the  Krupp  firm 
in  Germany  at  the  present  time. 

27035.  Superseding  the  Bessemer  process? — Yes 
The  Ottawa  Government  sent  a Commission  to  Europe 
to  examine  into  the  different  electro-thermic  methods 
of  smelting  iron  ore  and  making  different  classes  of 
steel.  That  was  three  or  four  years  ago — I happen  to 
have  their  report — and  this  process  supersedes  all 
the  processes  then  even  extant. 

27036.  A line  giving  an  opening  to  the  port  •-£ 
Sligo  and  to  the  markets  of  the  world  would  cost 
about  £100,000? — Roughly,  that. 

27037.  And  that  £100,000  is  what  stands  between 
this  poor  district,  so  rich  in  mineral  resources  and  so 
neglected  by  the  Government,  and  the  chance  of 
commercial  activity  ? — Yes. 


Examined  by  Lord  Pirrie. 
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27038.  I have  listened  with  great  interest  to  your 
evidence,  which  I think  is  extremely  valuable.  I 
think  after  the  various  examinations  I need  only  ask 
one  question,  and  I do  so  simply  to  make  clear  one  of 
your  answers  to  Colonel  Poe,  which  may  not  be  quite 
clear  on  the  minutes.  I take  it  your  view  is  that  you 
want  to  assist  the  people  of  Ireland  by  having  cheap 
export  rates  exactly  as  they  have  in  Germany,  so 
that  you  can  send  goods  to  England  or  anv  other 
place  ?— Yes. 

27039.  That  is  probably  what  you  want? — Yes. 

27040.  And  the  cheap  export  rate  which  is  given 
by  the  State  in  Germany  allows  the  traders  in  Ger- 
many to  send  to  foreign  countries  the  goods  inland  ? — 
Yes. 


27041.  That  is  one  of  the  things  you  want? — Yes. 
27042.  That  is  the  great  advantage  of  the  State 
railway  system  ? — Yes. 

27043.  You  think  that  if  that  system  were  adopted 


and  the  Irish  railways  were  under  the  management 
of  the  Irish  people  themselves  it  would  work  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Irish  people  and  not  for  the  interests 
of  a few  ? — That  is  precisely  my  view. 

27044.  And  you  think  that  once  we  have  that 
adopted,  with  the  cheap  labour  in  Ireland,  cheap 
railways — that  is  to  say,  railways  made  cheaply,  with 
feeders  constructed  for  the  main  lines  where  required, 
we  would  be  in  a better  position  than  Denmark  or 
Canada  to  supply  the  English  and  other  markets  at  a 
cheap  rate? — I should  expect  so.  I would  like  to 
quote  an  opinion  which,  I think,  is  very  valuable. 

Mr.  Sexton. — We  think  your  own  opinion  as  good 
as  any. 

27045.  Lord  Pirrie. — I think  your  own  opinion  on 
that  point  is  clear  and  distinct,  and  my  own  experi- 
ence of  these  German  cheap  export  rates  is  that  they 
are  so  advantageous  to  the  German  manufacturer  that 
I agree  with  you  it  would  be  desirable  to  apply  them 
t>  Ireland. 

27046.  Mr.  Tatlow. — I have  ascertained  as  to 
the  rate  for  cement  between  Sligo  and  Ballysodare, 
and  for  which  Father  Meehan  stated  the  charge  was 
5.s.  9 d.  a ton.  I have  found  from  my  office  that  the 
charge  is  only  Is.  6 d.  per  ton  for  cement,  and  for  6- 
ton  loads  it  is  Is.  3d.  per  ton.  There  must  be  an 
error  as  to  that  particular  consignment,  an  error  of 
weight  or  something.  But  the  fact  is,  it  is  Is.  6d.  a 

Witness. — Here  is  the  actual  receipted  bill  for  5s.  9 d. 
A member  of  the  Commission  asked  why  do  not  the 
people  ask  about  these  things.  In  the  first-  place 
the  traders  have  not  a very  distinct  idea  of  what  the 
rate — the  maximum  rate — should  be.  And.  secondly, 

sometimes  when  he  applies  to  the  railway  companies 
they  give  no  further  information. 

27047.  Chairman. — You  produce'  the  bill  which 
shows  on  the  face  of  it  that  the  consignee  was  charged 
5s.  9d.  for  a ton  of  cement,  which  is  an  outrageous 
rate  ? — It  was  higher  than  carting. 

27048.  And  now  the  manager  of  the  railway  has 
been  good  enough  to  look  at  it  and  he  finds  that  the 
rate  is  Is.  6d. , which  is  a very  reasonable  rate,  and 
Is.  3d.  for  6-ton  loads.  Evidently  there  is  a mistake 
somewhere  ? — It  is-  not  my  mistake. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — Might  I ask  for  that  document. 

Witness  ( handing  document). — I hope  he  will  be 
able  to  explain  some  of  the  other  rates  that  I put 
before  you. 

Mr.  Acworth  (to  Mr.  Tatlow). — You  say  the  rate  is 
Is.  6 d.  per  ton  and  Is.  3d.  per  ton  for  six-ton  loads  ? 

Mr.  Tatlow. — Is.  3d.  is  “C”  class  rate,  subject  to 
no  minimum. 

Mr.  Acworth. — You  don’t  raise  the  rate  for  two-ton 
lots? 

Mr.  Tatlow. — No;  we  are  more  liberal  than  that. 
We  don’t  have  a minimum  for  two-ton  lots. 

Witness. — The  minimum  they  always  quote  in  Ire- 
land is  six  tons. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — That’s  a wagon  load. 
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27049.  You  are  a Member  of  Parliament? — Yes. 

27050.  Y'ou  also  appear  on  behalf  of  the  Leitrim 
County  Council  ? — Yes.  I was  appointed  by  the  Lei- 
trim County  Council  to  give  evidence. 

27051.  You  and  the  County  Council  are  of  opinion 
that  Leitrim  is  very  badly  supplied  with  railway 
accommodation  ? — Yes. 

27052.  How  many  miles  of  broad-gauged  railways 
are  in  that  county? — I should  say,  roughly,  about, 
forty  miles  of  broad-gauged  railways  running  across 
Leitrim  and  connecting  with  Sligo  and  Enniskillen  ; 
:hen  there  is  a little  bit  of  broad-gauged  railway 
in  South  Leitrim  on  the  Midland  line. 

27053.  Then  there  are  narrow-gauged  railways  as 
well?— The  Cavan  and  Leitrim.  That  is  the  whole  of 
the  railway  accommodation. 


27054.  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  existing  railway 
accommodation  is  not  adequate  for  the  proper  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  of  that  county? — Very, 
inadequate. 

27055.  Are  the  principal  resources  in  the  county 
mineral  or  agricultural? — As  Father  Meehan  has 
pointed  out,  there  are  very  rich  mineral  resources  in 
the  County  of  Leitrim,  especially  in  the  Creevalagh 
and  Arigna  districts;  also  in  Drumkeerin,  from. the 
coalfields,  in  the  centre  of  the  county  ; but  there  is 
no  railway  near  Drumkeerin  at  all. 

27056.  Have  you  heard  the  evidence  of  the  two 
previous  witnesses  ? — Yes. 

27057.  Do  you  agree  generally  with  their  evidence 
as  to  existing  railway  accommodation  ? — Yes.  I agree  ’ 
with  them  generally. 
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27058.  Do  .you  agree  , with  the  plan  for  an  ex- 
tension, submitted  by  the  last  witness  ? 

27059.  Mr.  Sexton. — Arigna  to  Dromohair— — . 
Witness. — Yes.  I acted  with  Father  Meehan  and 
a local  committee  in  supporting  and  forwarding  a 
scheme  for  railway  extension  from  Arigna  to  Dromo- 

l27060.  Chairman. — Unless  you  wish  it,  I don’t  ask 
any  questions  about  rates. 

Witness. — I might  point  out  how  my  own  town— 
Manorhamilton— is  situated.  It  is  midway  between 
Sligo  and  Enniskillen,  on  the  Sligo  line,  and  there 
are  through  rates  given  to  both  Sligo  and  Enniskillen 
•for  goods. 

27061.  Name  the  goods?— I have  got  some  par- 
ticulars here.  There  is  a through  rate  for  bacon 
from  Liverpool  to  Enniskillen  via  Manorhamilton 
of  12s.  5 d.  The  rate  from  Liverpool  to  Manor- 

hamilton is  16s.  7 d.,  although  Manorhamilton  is 
twenty-five  miles  from  Enniskillen.  The  consequence 
of  that  is  that  Manorhamilton  is  not  able  to  compete 
with  neighbouring  market  towns,  such  as  Enniskillen 
and  Sligo,  and  we  have  no  remedy,  owing  to  the.  fact 
that  the  railway  company  has  a monopoly. 

27062.  The  rate  from  Liverpool  to  Enniskillen  is 
12s.  5d.  ? — Yes. 

27063.  And  'the  traffic  passes  through  the  place 
where  you  live?— Yes.  It  goes  to  the  port  of  Sligo. 

' 27064.  But  if  you  want  it  to  your  own  town  You 
have  to  pay  16s.  Id.  ? — Yes. 

27065.  I suppose  you  know  the  reason  of  that? — T 
consider  that  the  reason  is  that  there  is  inadequate 
railway  accommodation  in  that  district,  and  the 
Leitrim  Railway  Company,  having  a monopoly,  treat 
us  in  Manorhamilton  as  they  like. 

27066.  Is  there  not  a direct  sea  route  between  Liver- 
pool and  Sligo? — Yes. 

27067.  Is  that  not  a reason  ? — Goods  can  come  from 
Sligo'  to  Manorhamilton  as  cheaply,  I think,  as  from 
Liverpool. 

27068.  What  is  the  rate  from  Sligo  to  Manor- 
hamilton?— -I  am  not  quite  precise  as  to  the  rate,  but 
I.  should  think  3s.  or  4s.  per  ton,  roughly.  I know 
that  it  is  more  costly  to  bring  goods  to  Manorhamilton 
than  to  bring  them  past  Manorhamilton  to  Ennis- 

27069.  Lord  Pirrie.—  You  mean  that  they  can  be 
delivered  at  Sligo  as  cheaply  as  at  M|norhamiltcn, 
which  is  only,  half-way  ? — Yes. 

27070.  Mr.  Sexton. — What  you  say  is  that  you  have 
to  send  them  past  your  town,  and  book  them  back 
again,  and  that  you  suffer  a good  deal,  by  it?— That 
is  the  point. 

27071.  The  double  freight  is  less •.  than . the  single 
freight  to  your  own  town? 

Witness. — The  railway  company  give  through  rates 
to  Enniskillen  and  Sligo,  and  only  one  through  rate 
to  Manorhamilton,  and  that  is  for  bacon,  of  which, 
very  little  is  imported.  They  give  a single  through 
rate  between  Manorhamilton  and  Liverpool. 

27072.  Chairman. — Has  any  application  been  made 
to  the  railway  companies  about  it? — I don’t  think  the 
question  has  been -agitated. 

27073.  I mean  by  the  County  Council? — No;  I 
think  not.  The  County  Council  has  never  taken  it 
up.-  I have  been  informed  of  these  facts  by  traders 
in  the  town  of  Manorhamilton. 

27074.  What  do  you  think  is  the  remedy  for  this 
sort  of  thing? — Well,  I have  recently  seen  a scheme 
put  forward  by  the  Drogheda  Development  Associa- 
tion to  run  a line  from  Drogheda,  on  the  east  coast, 
to  Mullaghmore,  in  the  west,  passing  through  Manor- 
hamilton. Such  railway  would  give  competition. 

* 27075.  On  the  question  of  railway  management, 
what  are  your  views? — On  the  general  question,  I am 
entirely  in  favour  of  amalgamation  and  nationalisa- 
tion, under  purely  Irish  control. 

27076.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  of  the  previous 
witness  ?— Yes. 

27077.  Do  you  agree  with  it? — I thoroughly  agree 
with  it. 

27078.  You  are  opposed  to  State  purchase?— I am 


entirely  opposed  to  State  purchase.  I would  oppose  0c{.  n,  1907. 
it  by  every  means  in  my  power.  - Mr  C~' F 

27079.  You  think  the  thing  can  be  done  in  this  Do',an;  . 
country?— I not  only  tlnnk  it  can  be  done,  but  that  Repreaentn. 
it  ought  to  be  done ; and  that  it  would  be  the  only  fciye  of  thu 
solution  we  can  expect ; for  if  the  railways  passed  Leitrim  [ 
to  the  control  of  the  Treasury,  our  last  state  might  County  , 
be  worse  than  our  first.  Council. 

27080.  How  would  you  raise  the  money  ?— A large  Th#  urchase 
number  of  retiring  shareholders  would,  probably,  of  the  Irish 
take  railway  stock  from  the  County  Councils.  ra;iway8  bv 
or  whatever  body  would  own  the  railways.  T am  sure  t|ie  County 
lliey  would  take  such  stock  at  3^  per  cent.  Councils  . 

27081.  Who  is  to  guarantee  it? — If  the  County  suggested. 
Councils  owned  the  railways  they  could  give  the 
guarantee. 

27082.  Do  you  mean  the  collective  guarantee  of  all 
the  County  Councils? — Yes. 

27083.  Do  you  think  you  would  get  all  the  County 
Councils  to  agree  to  that? — I think  so. 

27084.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  as  good  a 
security  as  if  the  guarantee  were  by  the  British 
Government?— I think  it  would  be  quite  a sufficient 
guarantee. 

27085.  Sufficient  probably,  but  not  as  good  ?— Con- 
sidered merely  as  a security  it  would  not  be  as  good. 

But  we  are  not  considering  the  value  of  the  security,, 
but  the  sufficiency  of  the  railway  accommodation. 

27086.  Two  or  three  schemes  have  been  suggested 
for  taking  over  these  railways— one  is  that  the  Stale  • 
should  purchase,  and  guarantee  the  capital.  Does 
that  commend  itself  to  your  approval?— I would  pre- 
fer a scheme  by  which  the.  County  Councils  would  . , 

guarantee  the  capital.  ' 

27087.  And  that  whatever  loss  there . should  be  the 
County  Councils  should  make  it  up? — Yes.  If  there 
should  be  any  loss. 

27088.  What  about  the  profits?— I think  there  Proposed 
would  be  a considerable  profit  by  amalgamation  and  “PP1‘“tlu'1 
the  various  economies  that  would  be  effected.  I £ f 
would  say  that,  the  profits  should  go  largely  to  re-  ^ n«.fie(1 
ducing  the.  rates- for  goods  and  passengers.  working  of 

27089.  It  would  not  become  the  property  of  those  the  railways 
guaranteeing  people?— Yes.  it  would;  if  the  railways  to  reduction 
became  their  property.  s am 

27090.  Do  you  say  that  the  County  Councils  would 
bear  anv  loss  in  taking  over  these  railways?— I would 
not.  put  it  in  that  way.  I say  that  they  should 
guarantee  payment  of  interest,  and  bear  any  loss 
that  there  should  be. 

27091.  What  would  you  do  if  there  was  a profit— 
is  your  idea  that  it  should  be  appropriated  for  the 
reduction  of  rates  and  fares?— Yes. 

27092.  You  think  that  would  be  a satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  question? — Yes. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

27093.  You  say  that  the  rate  for  grocery  goods  and 
bacon  from  Liverpool  to  Enniskillen  past  your  town 
- Manorhamilton — is  12s.  per  ton  ? — Yes. 

27094.  Whereas  the  rate  for  mixed  groceries  in 
barrels  from  Liverpool  via ■ Dundalk  and  Enniskillen 
is  30s.  per  ton? — Yes. 

27095.  And  from  Enniskillen  to  Manorhamilton 
about  4s.  per  ton  ? — Yes. 

27096.  If,  instead  of  getting  the  goods  to  your  town 
at  30s.  a ton,  they  are  brought  first  to  Enniskillen  at 
12s  a ton,  and  then  back  to  Manorhamilton  at  4s. 
per  ton,  do  you  not  save  by  that  14s.  a ton? — Yes.  I 
am  so  informed  by  a trader  in  Manorhamilton. 

27097.  It  costs  30s.  to  have  the  goods  brought  direci. 
to  vour  own  town,  but  if  they  are  sent  past  that 
town  to  Enniskillen  and  booked  back  again,  tire  whole 
thing  costs  only  16s.,  instead  of  30s.  ? — Yes.  Quiteso. 

27098.  It  may  be  contended  that  the  rates  to  Sligo 
and  Enniskillen  are  dictated  by  competition— that, 
is,  that  the  railways  in  this  particular  case  are  put 
to  the  option  of  carrying  at  those  rates  or  not  having 
the  traffic  at  all? — Yes. 

27099.  But  you  would  say  that  even  admitting  that 
competition  dictates  those  rates,  the  disparity  between 
them  and  the  rates  to  Manorhamilton  is  too  great? — 
Much  too  great. 
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27100.  And  what  you  point  out  is,  that  though, 
under  a united  system  of  railways  the  same  compe- 
tition . might  dictate  the  same  rate  to  Sligo  and 
Enniskillen— dhe  governing  body  of  that  system  would 
lighten  the  burden  on  the  people  of  Mariorhamilton  ? 
— I think  so. 

27101.  They  would  have  no  inducement  to  regard 
any  particular  town  with  special  favour,  but  would 
act  impartially  to  all? — Yes. 

27102.  Have  you  read  the  Act  of  1844? — Yes. 

27103.  Do  you  remember  the  clause  relating  to 
twenty-five  years’  purchase  ? — Yes  ; I remember  that 
clause.  . . 

27104.  If  my  memory  is  right— for  it  is  some  time 
since  I looked  at  the  Act— the  provision  for  25  years 
purchase  only  applies  to  railways  that  pay  a dividend 
of  over  10  per  cent.? — I don’t  remember  that. 

27105.  Railways  that  were  already  in  existence  are 
excluded  from  the  operation  of  the  Act  : the  clause 
Only  applies  to  railways  coming  into  existence  after- 
wards; and  there  is  an  alternative  provision  that  if 
they  paid  less,  than  10  per  cent,  the  machinery  for 
purchase  was  to  be  arbitration  ? — Yes. 

27106:  Do  you  consider  from  your  knowledge  of  the 
case  that  an  arbitrator,  sitting  to-morrow  to  decide 
on  the  value  of  the  Irish  railways,  with  instructions 
to  have  regard  to  the  prospects  of  each  line,  would  be 
likely  to  increase  the  present  value  of  the  Irish  rail- 
ways?— No — probably  the  contrary. 

2?107.  You  think  that  by  amalgamation  a million 
a year  would  be  saved  ?— Yes,  I should  think  about 
a million  a year. 

27108.  I suppose  you  know  that  the  present  per- 
centage of  the  working  expenses  of  railways  in  Ire- 
land, is  61  per  cent,  of  the.  receipts  ? — Yes. 

27109.  One  per  cent,  less  than  in  England,  and 
seven  per  cent,  more  than  in  Scotland? — Yes.  . 

27110.  In  order  to  save  a million  a year  you  would 
have  to  reduce  the  working  expenses,  which  are.  pow 
two  and  a half  millions,  to  one  and  a half  millions,, 
and  that  would  be  only  37  per  cent,  of  the  receipts?— 
Even  if  the  saving  was-  not  quite  up  to  the  million 
there  must  be  a considerable  saving.  From  a cal-. 

; culation  which  I made  I believe  it  would  be  possible 
to  reduce  the  passenger  and  live  stock  rates  by  20  per 
cent.,,  and  .still. have  a saving  of  £692,000. 

27111.  Ten  per  cent,  of  a reduction  on  working  ex- 
penses would  be  a great  reduction  ?— Yes: 

27112.  Supposing  the  present  expenses  were  reduced 
by  10  per"  cent.,  that  would  be  a saving  of  a quarter 
of  a million  ? — Yes. 

27113.  If  you  add  that  to  any  saving,  effected  by 
purchase  you  would  have  a fund  quite  sufficient  to 
start  experimentally  a policy  of  reduction  of  rates  in 
Order  to  ascertain  whether  it  would  be  likely  to  de- 
velop trade? — Yes. 

27114.  And  you  could  be  guided  by  the  results? — 
I'  don’t  see  that  there  could  be  any  risk. 

27115.  I suppose  you-  would  be  quite  willing  to 
borrow  from  (lie  Treasury  if  they  were  willing  to 
lend  ?— I.  would,  be  quitje  willing  to.  borrow  from  any- 
body. 

27116.  Every  quarter  ;er  cent. - would,  mean  ■ over 
£100,000 ; and  if  the  Treasury  could  lend  at  3 per 
cent,  on  an  Irish  security  that  would  be  a difference 
of  about  £200,000  a year? — It  would. 

27117.  You  would  take  it  either  by  way  of  restitu- 
1 ion  or  as  a loan  ? — More  probably  it  would  come  as 
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Examined  by  Mr  Acw.or.Tii. 

27121.  You  want  more  railways  in  North  Leitr ini  ? 
—Yes. 

27122.  Do  you  think  that  North  Leitrim  ought  to 
take  any  share  of  the  risk  ?— Any  share  in  the  na- 
tionalisation ? 

27123.  No;  supposing  that  you  wanted  half  a mil- 
lion for  your  railways  ought  you  to , be  responsible  for 
any  part  of  the  interest  or  should  it  come  out  of  the 
general  fund? — The  Leitrim  County  Council  is  very 
unwilling  to  take  any  risk  at  present.  . 

27124.  What  is  your  view  about  the  justice  of  the 
matter? — My  view  of  the  justice  of  the  matter  is  that 
it  would  be  unfair  to.  expect  our  district  to  guarantee 
a nev'  line  of  railway  which  would  serve  as  a feeder 
for  other  companies  and  increase  their,  profits.  i 

27125.  I don’t  suggest  that  Leitrim  should  be  aske'i? 
to  pay  the  whole.  Are  we  to  be  told  that  the  Leitrim 
County  Council  wants  more  railways,  but  says  that 
it  won’t  pay  anything — ought  they  to  expect  all 
and  not  pay  anything? — I don’t  suppose  that  they 
can  expect  to  get  everything  done  for  them.  They 
must  be  prepared  to  do  something  for  themselves.  I 
believe  that  the  Leitrim  County  Council  and  the 
people  are  prepared  to  do  anything  in  reason. 

27126.  We  have  been  rather  told  that  they  expect 
to  have  the  whole  thing  done  for  them.  You  spoke  of 
a reduction  of  a million,  and  you  have  not  any  figures, 
behind  it? — No,  I merely  put  that  down  as  a rough 
estimate.  . . .. 

27127.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Allport  Commission,' 
who  did  condescend  to  details,  held  that  the  reduction 
would  come  to  £70,000'?— By  doing  away  with  largo- 
boards  of  directors  and  the  multiplication  of  clerical 
work,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  I think  the  economy 
would  be  much  more,  than  £70,000. 

27128.  You  know  that"  Switzerland  and"  Italy  have;; 
nationalised  their  railways  ? — Yes. 

27129:  Do. you  know  that  in  both  countries  .the,r.e. 
hak  been' a startling  jump  in  the"  cost  of  working?— 
Yes,  I am  aware’ that  there  has  been  in  some  place? 
an  increase  in  the  cost  of  working;  hut,  if  there  wer?. 
a corresponding  gain  for  the  manufacturers 

27130.  I was  going,  to.  ask  you  that- very  question  : 
supposing  that,  instead  of  a million  we-  were  to  put 
the  figure  “ O'?’  for  the  gain  and  no  reduction  in-  the 
cost  of  working,  would  you  be  still  in  favour  of  .na- 
tionalisation • of  the  railways  ?— Yes— I would : be 
under  any  circumstances  in  favour  of  nationalisati'ori. 

27131.  You  have  suggested  that  the  profits,  if  any, 
ought  to  go  to  the  reduction  of.  rates  ; and  you  have 
had  in  your  mind  the  different  policies  that  different, 
countries  have  had  to  pursue— you  have  heard  it  ire 
this  room  ?-n-Yes.  - 

27132:.  Prussia  gives  a large  ..amount  of  the  profits- 
to  the  service  of  the.  Government  ? — Yes. 

27133.  In  Switzerland  the  surplus,  if  any,  is  En- 
tirely devoted  to  rate  reductions? — Yes.  Well/’ I 

think  that  in  Ireland  owing  to  the  peculiar  way  ire 
which  her  economic  development  was  restricted  in  the- 
past  we  would,  require  any  surplus  to  go  to  the  re- 
duction of  traffic  rates. 

27134.  You  would  approve  of  a:  regulation  like  th at, 
in  Switzei'land  that  any  surplus  should  be  earmarked 
for  railway  purposes  and  not  be  available  for  general 
Government  purposes? — Yes.  r.  ••••- 


27118.  That  , is  your  view  of  the  British  tempera- 
ment. II  the  Treasury  were  unwilling  to  lend  either 
the  General  ..Council  of  the  .County;  Councils,  or,  if 
The  security  r,ot,  another  body  equally  representative,  of  the  public 
of  the  Irish  could  give  tho  necessary  security  ?— Yes. 
railways  anil 

the  rates  of  27119.  The  security  of  the  railways'  and  the  security 

the  country  of  the  rates? — Yes. 

considered 

ample  for  the  27120.  Y'ou  were  asked  what  would  happen  if'  some 
purchase  of  the  County  Councils  did  not  assent  to  this;. but  if 

price  of  the  it  were  carried  out  by  law  there  would  be  no  power 

railways.  in  any  particular  County  Council  to  prevent  it. 


Examined,  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. 

27135.  Assuming  that,  the  shareholders  were-  not 
prepared  to  accept  the  security  of  the  General  Council 
of  the  County  Councils  what  security  would  you  pro- 
pose in  such  a case? — I would  propose  to  issue  stock. 

27136.  In  order  to  do  that  you  should  find  capital 
to  pay  ofi  such  shareholders  as  would  not  be  satisfied 
to  re-invest  in  the  new  security? — Yes. 

27137.  And  do  you  think  that  you  could  carry  but' 
such  a financial  transaction  in  this  country . alone, 
without  the  help  of  England  ?— Well,  I believe  there 
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,rp  a <*ood  many  wealthy  men  in-  Ireland  who  at  pre- 
* fnyest  in  Government  and  Foreign  securities 
owing  to  the  look  of  good  Irish  investments  ; 

: jrithni:-:  that  this  would  provide  a very  good  mvest- 
«„t  at  tome  in  .Ireland  for  Irishmen  who  had  mono, 
to  invest.  . ... 

i 27138.  In  the  event  of  your  not  finding  people i will- 
ing to  find  money  in  this  country  for  such  a trans- 
action would  you  be  prepared  in  such  a case  to  go 
to  the  State  and  ask  them  to  take  over  the  system  and 
finance  it  and  work  it-perhaps  not  under  the  system 
that  you  suggest,  but  under  some  system  ?— No,  I 
would7 prefer  the  existing  system  to  havl"8 
under  Imperial  administration.  I would  be  willing 
to  accept  Imperial  finances  on  commercial  terms. 

27139.  A good  many  shareholders  would  not  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  control  of  an  Irish  authority 
under  existing  circumstances  The  only  other  ques- 
tion I have  to  ask  you  is  as  to  the  saving  you  speak 
of  You  have,  no  doubt,  read  the  reports  of  the  half- 
-ve'arly  meetings  of  the  Irish  railway  companies  and 
the  speeches  made  by  the  chairmen  to  the  share- 
holders, and  in  all  cases  the  story  has  been  almost  the 
same— that  they  were  happy  to  announce  that  this 
half-year -there  had  been  an  increase  in  the  receipts, 
but  a corresponding  increase  in  the  wonting  expenses, 
the  chairmen  pointing  out  that  the  outlook  as  re- 
garded working  expenditure  was  not  hopeful,  having 
■regard  to  the  increased  cost  of  coal,  labour,  and  every 
material  that  the  railways  employed,  so  that  they  did 
not  see  any  prospect  of  a reduction  m working  ex- 
penses—you  have,  no  doubt,  seen  that  .—Yes,  but  I 
look  forward  to  a saving  from  economy  effected  by 
unification. 


27140  I think  you  would  find  that  to-,  be  a mere  Op, 
fleabite— I mean  from  the  substitution  of  one  board 
““the  existing  ones.  The,  ate  not  extiavagan  , and  M, 
the  saving  would  amount  to  something  ; but  any  ^ 
saving  in  that  direction  would  not  be  woith  considei  ^ 
ing.  Le 

Witness. — There  is  just  one  matter  that  I wish  10  gj 
bring  before  the  Commission,  and  that,  is  the  pio- 
posal  of  the  Drogheda  Development  Association.  1 1>r 
think  if  a motor  service,  such  as  has  been  recently  m, 
exhibited  in  Iondon,  were  established  between  sel 
Drooimda  and  Mulifghmore  it  would  satisfy  the  needs  be 
of  the  district.  All  that  would  be  necessary  wou Id  Di 
be  to  wider,  the  road  in  some  places,  and  there  would  an 
not  be  the  cost  of  constructing  a permanent  way. 
From  what  I have  seen  of  the  tram  that  I and  some 
of  my  colleagues  inspected  in  London  I am  satisfied 
that  it  would  meet  the  needs  of  the  district. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — I should  be  glad  to  be  allowed  to 
clear  up  a matter  in  connection  with  a bill  produced 
by  Father  Meehan.  The  place  was  not  Ballysodare 
but  Ballaghaderreen,  the  distance  being  32  miles  and 
the  rate  5s.  9 d.  for  six-ton  lots. 

Chairman. — I am  glad  that,  t-liat  has  been  cleared 
up,  for  it  made  an  impression  on  my  mind,  that  the 
rate  was  outrageous. 

Lord  Firrie. — Does  Father  Meehan  agree  to  that? 

Rev.  Father  Meehan.— Of  course  I agree  to  it,  but 
the  hieroglyphics  may.  mean  either,  one  of  the  two  ; 
and  my  recollection  is  that  in  one  of  the  letters  it 
was  Ballysodare  and  not  Ballaghaderreen. 


Mr.  Hugh  Rainey  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


• 27141.  You  are  a member  of  the  Ballymena  uistnci 
Council?— I am. 

27142.  And  you  have  been  requested  by  that  Coun- 
cil to  come  before' us? — Yep. 


“ ‘ —*»  »'  “»  B‘lljme“  ford  ,do”u5,  “ orders  SgSU- 

‘ - ~.y  that  the  company  would  in-  tiv^  o£  the 


touch  them..  We  say  that  the  company  wouiu  tiv‘e  of  the 
crease  their  traffic  by  it.  Ballymena 

27154.  In  other  words,  that  the  later  you  could  de-  tr[ot  CounciL 


to  speak  merely  as  to  the  railway  liver  tjie  goods  the  more  it  would  be  for  iheir  advai 


accommodation  in  your  district  ?— Yes ; very  much.  I 

might  add  that  when  I was  nominated  three  others  Jlllc„o,..„6  ^ 

■were  nominated  with  me,  and.  different  sections  were  27155  Mr.  Swto^Axe  tnere  J man  to  BaUjmena 
left  to  them  to  .deal  with.  I will  confine  myself  to  rt. stions  ?-A  good AJeor  a long  time  Bally-  traders  by 
the  business  with  in.  my  own  cognizance;  but  they  asked  Antrim d one  the  narrow  gauge,  but  the  amalga- 
ms to  add  one  or  two  points.  a «“>no|olyg  Mr. 

27144.  First— Are  you  satisfied  with  the  facilities  Cowie  helps  us  all  he  can.  line  to  Lame 

now  in  operation  for  the  shipment  of  goods  across  n71cfi  .it,.  Acworih. — The  railway  you  speak  of  with  the 
the  Channel?— Dissatisfied.  wnt  to  Larne?— To  Lame.  We  would  have  .fees  jgjg1 

' 27145.  What  is  your  grievance  ?— One  grievance  we  satisfied  with  it  but  it  became  the  prope  ^o  . » Company. 


' 27155.  Mr.  Sexton.— Are  there  many  intervening  Los 


now  in  operation  for  the  shipment  of  j 
the  Channel  ? — Dissatisfied. 


' 27145  What  is  vour  grievance  ?— One . grievance  we  satisfied  with  it  but  it  became  the  property  o e 

have  a that « train  L too  lari,  in  tin,  Northern  Oonntte  Company  and  door  not  compote  at 


27146.  At  what  time  does  it  leave  ? — The  goods  have  27157.  Chairman. 
to  be  in  at  a quarter  past  two  and  the  boats  sail  at  9 plain  that  there 
and  9.15  p.m  The  distance  by  rail  from  Ballymena  ferent  people?— Yes 
to  Belfast  is  thirty -three  miles.  The  boats  sail  at  9 

and  9.15,  one  to  Heysham  and  one  to  Fleetwood,  and  27158-  But  the  c 
the. other  to  Liverpool.  The  goods  must  be  in  the  frto 

.station  at  2.15.  M 


27158-  But  the  circumstances  are  not  the  same 
are  they  ?-Not  all  the  same.  They  give  special 
facilities  to  a trader  in  Ballymena  for  quantities  of  ofaBally_ 
200  tons.  He  is  charged  3s.  a ton  on  that  fiom  Bel-  mena  aia 


, 27147.  And  the  train  leaves  at  three  ?— Three  o’clock. 

27148.  What, is  your  suggestion?— Our  suggestion  is,  « 

ihat  the  train  should 'start-  about  5 o’clock  from  Bally-  27159.  We  had  all  this  in  evidence  before,  fiom 
mena,  or  later  if  possible,  which  would  give  them  Derry?— We  say  they  should  give  us  cheaper  iacin- 
ample  time  to  get  to  Belfast.  ties  than  Derry.  I should  say  that  they  g‘Vf*  the  same 

27149.  Is  it  a single  line?— No,  a double  line  from  t^hat^r^ei^because  he* can  cart  his  stuff  from  the 


200  tons.  He  is  charged  3s 
fast,  whilst  they  charge  us 
is  unfair. 


. 9 d.  W e say  that  that  mero|,ant  )>y 
the  railway 


Ballymena^ 

27150.  What  are  tlie  goods  principally  ?— The  goods 
I speak  of  are  bacon  and  liams  for  the  English  market 
— that  is  my  department. 

■ 27151.  I suppose  you  have  represented  this  to  the 
railway  company  ? — Oh,  yes,  several  times. 


station  without  delay.  When  we  send  our  carts  to 
rincipally  ? — The  goods  the  station,  we  have  to  wait ; whereas  this  other  .. 
for  the  English  market  trader  has  the  special  station,  from  whwli  he  can 
5 carfc  without  any  interference.  It  is  a passenger 

station  converted  into  a special  station. 

represented  this  to  the  27160  Have  you  represented  that  grievance  to  the 
everal  times.  railway  company?— We  have  talked  about  it,  and 


27152.  What  was  their  answer  ?— That  the  train  they  have  answered  the  question  by  saying  that  unless 
to  <50  m mv  Til  aces  to  call  at  we  take  200  tons  we  cannot  get  facilities;  and  we  sa> 

to  so  many  places  to  call  at.  t,fat  they  would  not  give  us  room  to  bring  200  tons 


27i53.  That’s  wliat  I thought— the  intermediate  there,  and  store  it  until  removed. 

f ta  200  w-a  da 

os  from  Ballymena.  Our  reason  is  that  the  compete-  not. 
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IRISH  RAILWAYS  COMMISSION. 


On.  11,  1907. 
Mr.  Hugh  . 

Kepreaeuta- 
tive  of  the  ' 
Ballymena 
Urban  Dis- 
trict Council. 


Complaint  as 
to  excessive 
rate  for  bacon 
from  Bally- 

English 
stations  via 
Belfast  com- 
pared with 
rate  from 
Portadown. 


■ 27162.  Two  hundred  tons  does  not  mean  200  tons 
carried  on  the  same  day? — I don’t  know  what  their 
meaning  is. 

Mr.  Cowie.— One  consignment. 

27163.  Chairman  (to  Witness). — What  is  your  com- 
plaint as  to  the  rate  for  bacon  from  Ballymena  ? — The 
usual  terms  were  from  Belfast  to  the  Midlands  of 
England,  30a..  a ton;  and  then  they  gave  Ballymena 
a through  rate  of  32s.  bd. 

27164.  That  was  favouring  Ballymena? — It  was 
charging  half-a-crown  additional.  We  don’t  complain 
of  that. 

27165.  What  is  your  complaint  now  ? — That  in 
places  like  Portadown  they  deliver  that  bacon  from 
Portadown  through  Belfast  to  the  Midlands  of  Eng- 
land at  24s. 

27166.  Mr.  Acworth. — Do  you  say  from  Belfast? — 

Witness. — I say  from  Portadown  through  Belfast. 
Belfast  has  the  same  rate.  They  charge  the  same, 
because  they  look  on  Portadown  as  a competing  place. 
That  is  to  say,  it  can  go  by  another  port — Greenora. 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — Two  companies  carrying 
at  the  same  rate — one  from  Belfast  and  one  from 
Portadown. 

27167.  Chairman  (to,  witness). — Have  you  any  com- 
plaint as  to  passenger  accommodation  ?— They  charge 
us  too  much. 


Mr.  Cowic. — The  rate  from  Portadown  is  the  same 
as  the  rate  from  Ballymena.  There  are  certain  re- 
bates given  by  the  steamship  companies. 

Witness. — I saw  accounts  showing  that  a man  paid 
24s.  a ton  for  bacon  coming  to  him  through  Belfast, 
whilst  we  pay  32s.  6 d.,  less  2s.  rebate  to  Leeds  and 
Bradford. 

27184.  Mr.  Acworth. — Who  claimed  the  money ; was 
it  a claim  made  by  the  delivering  railway  company  ?— 
He  showed  me  his  rates.  I believe  it  was  the  London 
and  North-Western  Company. 

27185.  Your  complaint  about  the  200  ton  man  is 
that  whilst  you  paid,  for  anything  over  five  tons, 
4s.  9 d.,  there  was  a drop  in  his  case  to  3s.  ? — Exactly. 

27186.  That  is  your  point? — That  is  my  point. 
There  is  Is.  9 d.  given  as  a concession,  which  is  unfair 
to  the  trade. 

27187.  Did  you  complain  to  the  railway  company  ? 
— I did. 

Mr.  Coicie. — The  rates  are  3s.  a ton  for  200  ton 
lots;  4s.  for  100  ton  lots;  4s.  6 d.  for  25  ton. lots;  and 
4s.  9 d.  for  5 ton  lots. 

Witness. — No  such  rates  were  ever  quoted  to  me. 

27188.  Mr.  Acworth. — Is  that  all  on  the  rate-book  ? 

Mr.  Cowie. — Yes. 


27168.  What  do  you  mean  by  “too  much”? — The 
return  ticket  from  Ballymena  to  Belfast  is  4s.,  and 
the  single  fare,  2s.  6 d. 

Proposed  27169.  What  do  you  suggest?— We  think  that  half- 

a'crown  would  be  a sufficient  return  fare.  They  carry 
furrabetweciT  a good  many  by  train  from  Ballymena  at 

Ballymena  l5'  7d- 

and  Belfast.  27170.  By  excursion  trains  l— Yes. 

■ 27171.  The  ordinary  railway  fare  is  not  above  a 

i penny  a mile? — Not  from  Belfast.  2s.  9 d.  would  be  a 

penny  a mile.  It  is  3d.  under  it. 

27172.  And  the  return  fare  is  not  two  single  fares  ? — 
No,  it  is  less — 4s. 

27173.  Then,  there  are  special  tickets  at  special 
' times?— Yes. 

27174.  What  more  have  you  to  complain- of? — I 
have  not  put  anything  about  passenger  fares  into 
the  abstract.  I think  the  rates  are  fair,  although  I 
think  they  could  be  less. 

27175.  You  consider  that  they  are  fair? — I con- 
sider them  fair,  but  I consider  that  they  could  be 
less.  We  think  that  the  other  rates  from  Belfast 
to  Ballymena  are  excessive.  I had  it  from  an 
authority  that  I can’t  doubt  that  twenty  years  ago 
an  account  was  kept  by  an  official  or  officials  which 
found  that  Ballymena  paid  17J,  per  cent,  of  the  traffic, 
the  trade  was  so  good. 

27176.  Mr.  Acworth. — Was  that  on  the  n arrow 
, ' gauge  line? — (Witness). — No,  on  the  broad  gauge. 

, The  officials  took  the  trouble  of  keeping  a separate 
account  for  Ballymena. 

27177.  Mr.  Sexton. — Was  the  Belfast  and  Bally- 
’ ' mena  ever  an  independent  railway  ? — It  was. 

27178.  What  did  it  pay  ?— I could  not  tell  you; 
it  is  so  long  ago. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acwokth. 

Increased  27179.  These  rates  from  Portadown  and  Belfast 

competition  of  24s.  have  been  introduced  lately? — I should  say 
of  Portadown  fully  two  years  ago. 
with  Bally- 
mena owing  27180.  They  liaVe  made  large  reductions  by  these 
to  favourable  rates? — Yes. 
rates  to 

English  27181.  And  no  reductions  in 'the  Ballymena  rate? 

stations.  — No. 

27182.  The  competition  that  was  before  quite  small 
became  very  large  ? — That’s  so. 

27183.  Well,  I daresay  the  railway  company  will 
give  reductions? — I want  to  mention  about  the  flax- 
seed traffic. 


27189.  How  long  have  they  been  on  the  rate-book  ? 
— For  a very  long  time. 

Witness. — I sent  my  head  clerk  to  the  station  and 
he  had  difficulty  in  getting  to  know  of  the  3s.  rate. 

27190.  Mr.  Sexton. — Have  you  ever  looked  at  the 
rate-book  there? — No. 


27191.  Had  your  man  to  ask  for  it? — He  had,  and’ 
got  the  rate-book,  and  saw  it  with  difficulty.  No 
other  rates  mentioned. 


27192.  Mr.  Acworth. — You  haven’t  gone  to  the 
Board  of  Trade? — We  had  a Railway  Commission  in 
Ballymena  at  one  time,  and  I acted  as  the  mouth- 
piece for  a number  of  traders,  and  we  had  two  firms 
in  Ballymena  strong  with  me,  and  we  did  our  best 
to  get  the  rates  reduced  as  low  as  possible;  but  when 
this  concession  was  made  there  was  a complete  collapse 
and  I was  left  high  and  dry.  I was  advised  if  I put 
the  matter  into  the  hands  of  a solicitor,  he  could: 
compel  a refund  of  Is.  9 d.  With  regard  to  the  flax- 
seed traffic 

27193.  Chairman. — It  is  a very  large  traffic?— A 
very  large  traffic.  It  is  carried'  to  Coleraine  from 
Rotterdam  on  a through  rate  of  20s.  a ton.  The 
charge  from  Rotterdam  to  Ballymena  is  24s.  6 d.  a 
ton.  They  give  you  a slight  rebate,  but  they  say  that 
it  is  not  to  be  mentioned. 


27194.  Mr.  ■ Sexton. — The  distance  that  is  thirty- 
three  miles  shorter  pays  4s.  6 d.  more.  You  at  Bally- 
mena pay  4s.  6 d.  more  than  they  do  at  Coleraine. 


27195.  Colonel  Hutchcsoi 
from  Rotterdam  to  Derry? 


Poe. — I suppose  it  is- 


Witness. — No;  direct  to  Coleraine.  They  bring  it 
all  the  way  to  Coleraine  at  20s.  a ton,  and  we  say 
that  the  same  company  should  not  charge  more  to 
Ballymena  when  they  take  it  from  that  to  Coleraine, 
which  is  thirty-three  miles  farther. 

27196.  Chairman. — Who  makes  the  sacrifice  ? 

IF  if  ness. — I never  could  find  that  out.  I would 
guess  that  both  are  mixed  up  in  it. 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poio.  . 

27197.  With  regard  to  the  bacon  traffic,  does  'the 
steamship  company  give  you  back  2s.  ? — Yes. 

27198.  That  brings  it  down  to  30s.  ?— Yes. 

27199.  Do  they  give  the  same  rebate  to  the  people 
at  Portadown  ?— On  the  same  footing  as  being  the 
same  distance ; but  now  they  have  a reduction  of  6s. 

27200.  Does  that  include  the  rebate?— I think  it 
does.-  A gentleman  showed  me  his  invoice  at  24s. 
a ton. 
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27201.  You  have  not  tried  to  get  the  Ballymena  t 
rate  brought  down  ? — I have,  and  got  ho  satisfaction.  t 
27202.  Has  your  experience  with  regard  to  the  t 
taking  over  of  the  Northern  Railway  by  the  Midland  f 
Company  of  England  been  that  it  has  been  advan- 
tageous to  you?— I fully  expected  that,  when  the  r 
Midland  Company  went  into  competition  with  the 
London  and  North-Western  we  would  get  some  re-  « 
dress  and  additional  facilities,  but  I am  sorry  to  say  1 
that  there  has  not  been  any  change.  They  have 
charged  us  the  same  as  before. 

27203.  Would  you  prefer  the  former  control  to  that 
of  the  Midland  Company  ? — I could  not  say  that.  I 
am  always  looking  for  improvement. 

27204.  I suppose  you  admit  that  they  have  greatly 
benefited  and  developed  the  tourist  traffic? — They 
have,  and  it  requires  more  development.  It  is  a 
splendid  traffic.  I have  been  asked  by  one  or  two 
Ballymena  men  to  say  that  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
getting  the  cattle  traffic  to  Belfast.  There  are  two 
trains  from  Ballymena  to  Belfast — one  at  12.30  and 
the  other  at  2.15.  We  must  deliver  the  goods  at  2.15. 

It  goes  at  3 o’clock.  We  think  there  should  be  a 
train  about  5 o’clock,  so  as  to  catch  the  boats  of  that 
night.  They  should  be  put  up  and  fed.  In  place  of 
that  they  are  driven  straight  to  the  boat,  which  I 
think  is  wrong. 

27205.  Has  2.15  been  the  hour  for  the  last  e'ght  or 
nine  years? — It  has. 

27206.  The  steamboats  up  to  two  years  ago  sailed 
at  8 o’clock;  when  they  put  the  hour  farther  back 
did  you  urge  that  as  an  argument  in  favour  of 
getting  the  trains  you  want  ? — Yes. 

27207.  In  the  old  days  they  made  the  train  as  late 
as  possible;  and  now  when  the  boats  are  sailing  at 
half-nast  ten  you  consider  that  the  railway  company 
should  follow  the  steamers? — Nine  o’clock  and  9.15 
are  the  last  boats. 

27208.  You  want  the  trains  put  back  as  well  as 


the  boats?— We  think  they  should  do  that  with  all  Qct.  11,  1907. 
the  trains.  There  are  two  opposition  sale-yards—  — 
those  of  Colgan  and  Robson.  None  of  the  existing  Mr.  Hugh 
trains  catch  the  sales  of  the  day.  You  have  to  send 
them  the  day  before.  tjv£  of  tjie 

27209.  Chairman.— At  what  time  are  the  sales? — Ballymena 
They  start  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Conse-  Urban  Dib- 
quently  the  cattle  have  to  be  sent  the  day  before  and  tnct  (juU11C“' 
kept  all  night  in  Belfast  at  our  expense. 

27210.  Is  that  a fancied  or  a real  grievance  ?— It  is 
a real  grievance. 

27211.  Mr.  Sexton. — How  could  it  be  amended  ? — Suggestions 
By  starting  a train  at  5 or  6 o’clock  in  the  evening  as  to  an 
from  Ballymena  for  cattle  and  for  goods.  In  the  1“F°'^ice 
morning  we  have  a motor  train  at  8.30  or  something  f catye 
later.  They  should  put  a wagon  or  two  on  it  for  from  BalI 
cattle.  They  won’t  take  goods  unless  you  pay  25  per  mena  to 
cent.  more.  Belfast. 

27212.  Lord  Pirrie. — I was  a director  on  that  line 
for  many  years,  and  I never  saw  any  deputation 
asking  for  what  you  urge 

Witness. — My  points  were  always  put  before  Mr. 

Cowie,  and  I always  found  him  a very  decent  man. 

Mr.  Cowie  ( Manager , Midland  Pailway — Northern  Railway 
Counties  Committee). — As  to  any  later  train  departure  Company's 
than  3 o’clock,  some  of  the  steamships  sail  from  Bel-  explanation 
fast  at  8 o’clock  and  others  at  nine  ; and  there  are  of  Pre6eJlt 
three  o’clock  and  eight  o’clock  boats  for  Glasgow  and  sei'Vjcetor 
Gieenock.  Furthermore  the  shipping  companies  have  cat  e' 
been  complaining  about  the  late  delivery  of  goods  to 
them,  and  are  contemplating  giving  us  notice  that 
they  won’t  receive  any  goods  after  half-past  seven. 

Witness. — We  should  have  a special  train,  and  if 
it  left  at  five  o’clock  it  would  be  there  at  seven. 

Mr.  Cowie. — We  have  a goods  train  leaving  Bally- 
mena between  7 and  8 o’clock  in  the  evening.  We  do 
bring  cattle  by  a morning  passenger  train,  charging 
1 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Witness. — If  I send  by  that  night’s  train  the  places 
i are  closed  up,  and  the  cattle  are  allowed  to  lie  there. 


The  Commission  then  adjourned  till  the  following  morning  at  11  o’clock. 
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IRISH  RAILWAYS  COMMISSION. 


FORTY-SIXTH  PUBLIC  SITTING,  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  12th,  1907, 

AT  11.0  O’CLOCK,  A.M., 

In  the  Council  Chamber,  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Leinster  House,  Dublin.  ; 

Commissioners  present : — Sir  Charles  Scotter,  Bart.,  Chairman ; Right  Hon.  Lord  Pirrie,  p c. 
Sir  Herbert  Jeicyll,  k.c.m.g.;  Colonel  Willtam  Hutcheson  Poe,  c.b.;  Mr.  Thomas 
Sexton  ; and  Mr.  W.  M.  Acworth, 

Mr.  George  E.  Shanahan  (Secretary). 


Oil,  12  1907.  Chairman. — Before  we  commence  our  proceedings, 

— ' I understand  that  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe  wishes  to 

say  something  in  reference  to  a matter  that  was  re- 
ferred to.  some  time  ago. 

Letter  from  Colonel  Hutcheson,.  Foe. — With  your  permission,  I 
Messrs.  would  like  to  call  attention  to  some  evidence  given  in 

Guinness,  Son  the  course  of  my  examination  of  Mr.  Richard  Walsh, 
& Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Castlebellingham,  before  this  Commission  in  Lon- 
on  the  subject  don  on  the  3rd  of  July.  Mr.  Walsh  was  giving  evi- 
°*  rates  on  dence  with  respect  to  what  he  considered  the  alleged 

home  grown  high  rates  for  the  conveyance  of  barley  from  Dunleer 
Barley.  to  Dublin,  among  other  places ; and  from  his  an- 

swers, and  from  information  at  my  disposal,  I put 
a question  to  him  asking  whether,  in  his  opinion,  the 
rates  charged  iby  the  railways  were  so  high  that  as  .a 
matter  of  fact  they  prevented  Messrs.  Guinness  from 
buying  as  much  barley  in  Ireland  as  otherwise  they 
would  have  done.  His.  reply  to  my  question  was  that 
that  was  the  case. : 'Subsequently  Mr.  Tatlow,  Secre- 
tary to  the  Irish  Railways  Committee,  communicated 
with  Messrs,  Guinness,  as  he  had  had  nothing 
brought  to  his  notice  as  to  Messrs  Guinness  com- 
plaining of  the  high  railway  rates.  Mr.  Sutton, 
managing  director  of  Messrs.  Guinness,  wrote  in 
reply  a letter,  which  perhaps  I had  better  read. 


“ St.  James’s  Gate  Brewery, 

“ Dublin,  23rd  September,  1S07. 

“ Viceregal  Commission  on  Irish  Railways. 

“ Dear  Sir, 

“ Referring  to  our  interview  with  you  on  Friday 
last,  the  20th  inst.,  and  to  the  point  submitted  by 
you  arising  out  of  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Richard 
Walsh  before  the  above  Commission, 

“ It  is  not  correct  to  state  that  the  rates  charged 
bv  the  Irish  railway  companies  for  the  transit  ot 
barley  influenced  Messrs.  Guinness  in  the  purchase 
-of  foreign  'barley,  such  purchases  being  regulated  by 
manufacturing  requirements  only.  We  desire  to 
mention,  for  your  information,  that  the  Company 
have  always  given  a preference  to  Irish-grown  'barley, 
and  have  been  prepared  to  entertain  the  purchase  of 
any  surplus  of  any  Irish  barley  of  malting  quality 
offered  to  them,  this  practice  on  their  part  being 


adopted  irrespective  of  any  question  of  the  Railway 
Company,  or  the  transit  facilities  afforded  by  them. 

“ Yours  faithfully, 

“ P.  Pro.  Arthur  Guinness,  Son  & Co.,  Ltd. 

“ (Signed),  Charles  E.  Sutton, 

“ Managing  Director. 

“ J.  Tatlow,  Esq., 

“Irish  Railway  Clearing  House, 

“5  Kildare-street,  Dublin.” 

I need  hardly  say  that  my  question  to  Mr.  Walsh 
was  not  intended  in  any  way  to  reflect  on  Messrs. 
Guinness,  who,  of  course,  naturally,  have  to  buy  their 
material  in  the  cheapest  market,  nor  was  it  intended 
to  reflect  on  the  railway  companies,  who  are  presumably 
the  best  judges  of  the  rates  that  their  .traffic  would 
bear.  I only  wanted  to  ascertain,  so  far  as  it  was 
possible  to  do  so,  whether  in  the  opinion  of  this  par- 
ticular witness  and  other  witnesses  the  rates  in  their 
experience  did  act  as  a deterrent.  In  view  of  the 
answer  which  has  just  been  read  from  Messrs.  Guin- 
ness, showing  that  the  matter  of  the  rates  does  not 
influence  them  at  all  in  respeot  of  their  purchase  of 
Irish  barley,  I,  think  it  only  fair  to  them  and  to  the 
railway  companies  to  make  this  explanation. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — I may  just  say  I had  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Sutton,  managing  director  of  Messrs.  Guin- 
ness, on  this  subject.  After  the  evidence  that  was 
given  I thought  it  only  right  to  see  him  about  it,  and 
he  stated  that  the  Irish  railway  rates  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  their  purchases  of  barley,  and 
practically  that  they  had  no  complaints  to  make 
about  them  ; and  I may  also  thank  Colonel  Poe  for 
kindly  clearing  the  matter  up  now. 

Chairman. — I think  it  just  as  well  that  it  should 
have  been  cleared  up. 

Mr.  Sexton. — Of  course  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  witness,  Mr.  Walsh,  made  a statement  which  was 
open  to  cross-examination,  and  the  other  statements 
so  far  have  not  been  the  subject  of  cross-examination. 
Whatever  Mr.  Walsh  said  might  have  been  cross- 
examined  on.  The  rest  are  ex  parte  statements. 

Chairman. — It  was  stated  that  Messrs.  Guinness 
were  precluded  practically  from  buying  barley  in  Ire- 
land when  desirous  of  doing  so  in  consequent  of  the 
high  rates.  Now  they  say  that  that  is  not  the  case. 

Mr.  Sexton. — Still,  on  examination  the  matter 
might  be  usefully  developed. 


Mr.  Patrick  K.  O’Sullivan  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


Mr.  Patrick 
K.  O’Sullivan, 
Cattle  Trader, 
Cork. 


Complaint  as 
to  late  arrival 
of  trains  at 
Cork  with 
cattle  for 


27213.  You  are  from  Cork,  I believe? — Yes. 

27214.  And  you  are  engaged  in  the  cattle  trade  ?— 
Yes. 

27215.  That  is  a very  important  trade  in  connec- 
tion with  Ireland? — It  is,  in  connection  with  the 
South  of  Ireland  particularly. 

27216.  You  wish  to  confine  your  evidence  wholly  to 
the  cattle  traffic  l— Yes ; I wish  to  confine  it  to  the 
cattle  trade. 

27217.  What  particular  counties  do  you  refer  to? — 
To  Cork  and  Kerry. 

27218.  What  particular  railway? — The  Great 

Southern  and  Western. 

27219.  Are  the  facilities  given,  in  your  opinion, 
adequate  for  properly  developing  this  export  cattle 
traffic  ? — We  think  the  Great  Southern  Company  lacks 
in  not  having  our  cattle  sent  away  early  enough  for 


our  local  boats  to  leave  that  night.  Very  often  the 
cattle  do  not  get  home  until  after  the  boat  leaves,  and 
it  is  a great  inconvenience  and  loss  to  us  to  hold  the 
cattle  until  the  next  dav,  and  probablv  lose  the  mar- 
ket. 

27220.  To  what  ports  do  you  at  present  ship  ? — We 
send  'to  London  principally,  most  of  our  people,  and 
to  Bristol  and  Norwich. 

27221.  To  What  Irish  port? — Cork. 

27222.  Have  you  any  special  complaints  or  griev- 
ances with  reference  to  the  way  in  which  your  cattle 
are  carried  to  Cork  ? — I have  no  objection  to  the  con- 
dition in  which  the  cattle  are  carried,  but  they  come 
too  late  for  our  boats.  Our  boats  leave  in  die  even- 
ing- 

27223.  The  trains  are  so  arranged  that  they  arrive 
late  for  the  steamer? — Yes. 
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27224.  That  is  what  you  complain  of?— That  is  what 
we  complain  of.  If  the  railway  people  attended  to  it 
that  could  he  easily  remedied. 

27225.  Is  it  a booked  tram  or  a special  train J A 
special  train.  The  stations  I complain  most  of  are 
Rathmore  and  Millstreet.  The  empty  trucks  in- 
variably don’t  get  there  until  11  or  11.30  m the 
morning.  Consequently  there  is  not  ample  time  to 
set  them  in  time  for  the  evening  boat.  If  they  ar- 
rived two  or  three  hours  earlier  the  cattle  would  be 
loaded  in  time.  The  cattle  are  on  the  ground  and 
often  have  to  wait  two  or  three  hours  to  be  loaded, 
owing  to  the  company  not  having  the  necessary  trucks 

lh27226'.  Is  that  a regular  thing  or  an  occasional 
thing?— It  occurs  frequently. 

27227.  So  frequently  that  it  is  injurious  to  the 
cattle  trade?— Yes,  and  so  frequently  that  I am 
compelled  . very  often  to  avail  of  passenger  trucks, 
which  mean  a charge  of  33  per  cent.  more.  If  we 
are  apprehensive  of  our  cattle  losing  the  boat  we 
engage  a 'passenger  truck  and  pay  33  per  cent,  more 
for  it.  That  is  frequently  done. 

27228.  Is  there  a regular  cattle  traffic  from  the  two 
stations  to  which  you  refer  ? — On  fair  days. 

27229. . How  often  are  the  fair  days  ? — Every  month. 

27230.  What  I gather -.you  mean  is  this,  that  on 
those  particular  fair  days  the  cattle  trucks  should  be 
at  the  station  earlier  than  they  are  now,  so  as  to 
enable  you.  to  get  the  cattle  to  the  port  ? — That  is  the 
complaint. 

27231.  Have  you  represented  this  to  the  railway 
company  ? — As  often  as  we  write  to  the  railway  com- 
pany we  get  an  acknowledgment  of  . the  letter  and  no 

27232.  Is  this  a serious  complaint  ?— It  is,  for 
people  dealing  with  cattle,  especially  people  like  mine, 
who  deal  principally  in  young  cattle  for  London. 
They  are' like,:  mackerel.  They  , have  got  to.  be  cashed 
at  once..  You  cannot  keep  them  on  a journey.  They 
melt.  They  deteriorate. 

27233.  Assuming  that  the  cattle  from  those  fairs  get 
to  the  port  after  the  departure  of  the  steamer  they 
have  to  remain  over  until  next  day  ?— Until  the  next 
night. 

27234.  At  your  expense  ?— At  our  expense. 

27235.  And  the  detention  naturally  deteriorates,  to 
some  extent,  the- value  of  the  cattle? — Yes,  and  very 
often  they  lose  the  market  for  which  they  are  intended. 

27236.  In  England  ? — Yes. 

27237.  Is  there  any  other  complaint  with  reference 
to  your  cattle  traffic  that  you  wish  to  mention  ?— Yes. 
I think  Cork  is  rather  handicapped.  We  are  per- 
petually looking  for  a through  rate  via  Cork  to  ports 
in  England  and  we'  cannot  get  it,  and  we  are  also 
looking  for  a through  rate  via  Dublin  to  Glasgow 
from  Cork  and  we  cannot  get  it.  About  a month  ago 
I went  to  Killamey  at  the  last  fair  and  I asked  to 
book  my  cattle  via  Cork  to  London  and  they  said  they 
tould  riot 1 dot  it;  They  would  book  via  Waterford, 
Rossfare;  and  Dublin.  I could ' not  understand  why 
we  Could  not  get  a through  rate  via  Cork  as  well  as 
»ia  those  ports. 

. 27238.  What  steamship  company  sails  from  Cork  ?— 
The  City  of  Cork  Steampacket  Company.  They  are 
anxious  for  the  through  rate,  but  the  Great  Southern 
won’t  give  the  through  rate. 

27239.  If  I remember,  the  steamship  company  is  a 
very  old  company  and  has  been  running  for  many 
years? — Yes. 

27240.  I remember  it  forty  years  ago?— Yes.  It  is 
running  a long  time. 

27241.  There  was  a Mr.  Pike  chairman  ?— Yes  ; he 
was  the  old  chairman. 

27242.  He  must  be  dead  fully  twentv  or  thirty 
years  ?— Fully  that. 

27243.  You  can  get  through  rates  through  these 
other  ports,  but  hot  through  Cork?— Yes.  ~ . . . 

27244.  And  Cork  is  the  most  Convenient  place  for 
your  shipments  ? — Yes,  and  we  could  better  attend  to 
them  and  feed  them  in  Cork  than  by  sending  them  via 
any  other  port,  such  as  Dublin,  Waterford,  or  Ross- 
lare. ... 

. 27245.:  Can  you  tell  us  why  there  are  no  through 
rates  for  the  steamship  company  to  Cork  ?— We  had'  a 
conference  with  Mr.  Neale,  representing  the  Great 
Southern  Company  and  the  Harbour  Board  in  Cork, 
and.  representatives  of  the  Cork  Steampacket  Companv. 
For  seven  years  they  have  been  agitating  about 


through  , rates  via  Cork  and  the  Great  Southern  won  t Qct  12,'i9d7. 
give  them.  They  will  give  them  by  giving  themselves  _L 
the  heavy  end  of  the  rate,  but  this  the  Cork  Steam-  Mr.  Patrick 
packet  Company  cannot  do.  What  I mean  to  convey  K.  O'Sullivan, 
is,  that  they  would  give  the.  rate  if  they  would  get  Cattle  Trader, 
the  freight  locally.  Cork- 

27246.  Mr.  Sexton.— You  mean  if  the  steamship  The  G g & 
company  gave  them  as  much  of  the  through  rate  as  w_  Railway 
would  be  equal  to  the  local  rate? — Yes;  if  it  was  Company 
equally  divided.  The  contention  of  the  Cork  Steam-  alleged  to  be 
packet  Company'  is  they  want  all  the  local  rate  to  responsible 
Cork  and  not  the  fare  divided  up  with  the  City  of  for  the 
Cork  Steampacket  Company.  absence  Of 

27247.  To  let  the  steamship  company  take  only  the  through  Cattle, 
fraction  of  difference  over  between  the  full  local  rate  rates  via 
and  the  through  rate  ? — Yes.  or  *■ 

27248.  Chairman. — Do  you  do  a lot  of  the  loading 
of  cattle  at  these  stations  yourself  ? — It  ought  not  to 
be  the  case,  but  in  urgent  cases,  when  we  want  to  get 
away  quickly,  my  men  and  myself  attend  to  it. 

27249.  Have  you  any  complaint  about  the  assistance  inadequate 
given  by  the  railway  companies? — Yes.  I think  they  help  at  cattle 
are  working  shorthanded  at  some  of  these  stations,  loading  banks 
At  that  station  of  Rathmore,  frequently  my  man  and  for  trucking 
myself  have  got  to  attend  to  the  calves.  Very  often  cattle. 

I could  not  see  a railway  porter  at  all.  There  might 
be  one  or  two,  but  that  would  not  be  sufficient. 

27250.  That  complaint,  I suppose,  has  been  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  railway  company  ?— As  I said, 
it  is  utterly  useless  to  be  making  complaints  to  the 
railway  company.  They  will  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  the  complaint,  but  we  will  hear  no  more  about  it.  . . 

27251.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  cause  of  complaint  is  not  A recent 
amended?— It  is  never  amended,  but  I must  admit  general 
that  the  service  on  the  Great  Southern  system  has  ' 

improved  very  considerably  during  the  last  two  years.  Qn  tbe  G ^ & 
It  is  a lot  better  than  it  used  to  be.  \y  Railway 

27252.  Chairman. — Then  your  complaints  were  prac-  systemj 
tically  based  ori  what  took. place  two  years  ago? — I am  admitted, 
complaining  now  of  what  took  place  last  year  in  these 
particular  stations — Rathmore  and  Millstreet. 

27253.  But  there  has  been  an  improvement? — A con- 
siderable improvement.  ... 

27254.  There  has  been  an  improvement  altogether  in  “e j.h“eces8‘  'y 
the  mode  of  transit ; in  the  construction  of  the  cattle  * of 

trucks,  and  the  way  in  which  the  cattle  are  treated? — more  covered 
Yes,  but  still  a big  percentage  of  the  trucks  are  un-  cattle  trucks, 
covered,  which,  I think,  is  an  injury  to  the  cattle. 

Cattle  remaining  for  hours  in  a train  in  uncovered 
trucks  are  bound  to  retain  the  wet  on  their  skins ; 
they  have  no  means  of  shaking  it  off,  which,  I believe, 
must  be  an  injury  to  the  beasts. 

27255.  Are  all  the  trucks  open?— Not  all,  but. only, 
a small  percentage  p'f  them  are  covered. 

27256.  The  modern  trucks  are  covered  ?— Yes.' . 

. 27257.  The  new  ones  ?— Yes. 

27258.  Mr.  Tatlou\—I  might  say  that  all  the  com- 
pany in  rebuilding  the  cattle  truck's,  are  putting 
roofs  bn  them' 'now.  . , . ' • • 

27259.  Chairman.— The’ new  trucks  are.  all  covered  ?' 

; — Yes,  but  they  have  the  remainder  already  built,  and 
they  will  not  be  dispensed  with' for  fourteen- or  fifteen 
years.  ...  ....... 

27260.  At  any  rate.  so.  far  as  the  export  of  cattle 
is  concerned  you  think  it'  would  be  a great  advantage 
if  the  trucks, were  covered? — I believe  it  would  be  a •'  > 
great  advantage.'  , ■ . 

27261.  So  much... for  the  assistance  given  by  the 
staff;  what  about  the.  rates?  Are  the  rates  satis-  rates  exces- 
faetprv  ? — No.  I consider  the  rates  high  comparing  sive.  ™ 
them  with  other  places.  For  instance,  we  are  charged 
£3  14s.  a truck  from  Cork  to  Dublin.  The  man  to  Comparison  of 
whom  I send  calves  in  London  can  have  his  calves  t,le  caU1° 
from  Rotterdam  to  London  for.  less  than  it  costs  to  r-*""  c ~ 
id  them  from  Cork  to. Dublin. 


Cork  to 

27262.  That  is  sending  them  all  by  sea,  b.y  direct  RoHerim? 
steamer ?-He  tells  me  that  the  freight  on. calves  is  to  London 
about  3s.  6 d.  apiece.  The  freight  we  have  to  pay  from 
Cork  to  Dublin  is  £3  14s.  a truck,  which  works  out  at 
about  3s.  9 d.  apiece.  We  put  twenty  calves  in  a 

27263  Are  there  direct  steamers  from  Cork  to  Lon- 
don ? — Yes,  but  the  system  would ‘be  obsolete.  Cattle 
would  not.be  sent  that  way..  ........ 

27264.  The  time,  occupied  is  too  long  ?— Yes  They 
leave  Cork  on  Sunday  and  would  not  get  to  London 
until.  Tuesday. 

27265.  You  don’t  complain,  of  the.  full,  truck'  rates 
so  much  as  where  there  is  not  a sufficient  number  to 
fill  a truck?— Yes.  I complain  they  charge  two-thirds 
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of  the  whole  for  a half  truck.  If  I put  twenty  calves 
on  a truck  they  will  charge  me  two-thirds  for  ten. 

27266.  The  whole  truck  is  used  for  the  smaller  quan- 
tity ? — Yes,  of  course. 

27267.  What  do  you  suggest  they  ought  to  do? — I 
think  if  I took  ten,  or  half  a truck  full,  the  charge 
ought  to  be  half  that  for  twenty. 

27268.  That  is  your  suggestion? — I think  it  would 
be  a feasible  suggestion,  and  reasonable,  too. 

27269.  Well,  we  will  take  your  opinion  ; do  you  deal 
horses,  colts? — No,  but  friends  of  mine  are  dealing 
them.  I took  exception  to  the  charges  for  horses 
colts  from  Castleisland  to  Cork.  They  charge  13s. 

■ a colt  from  Castleisland  to  Cork,  and  you  can  put 
seven  in  a truck,  which  is  £4  11s.  a truck,  and  you 
in  get  a truck  of  cattle  for  £2  2s. 

27270.  Is  the  same  truck  used  ?— Identically  the 


State  pur- 
chase of  tiie 
Irish  railways 
recommended, 
but  centralisa- 
tion of 
management 
considered 
undesirable. 


27271.  In  the  case  of  the  colts  it  would  cost  £4  11s. 
and  in  the  case  of  the  cattle  £2  2s.  ? — Yes. 

27272.  That  is  less  than  half  ? — Yes. 

27273.  You  think  that  is  an  injustice  'to  those  deal- 
ing in  colts  ?— I fancy  it  would  be  an  inconsistent 
system  to  work  on. 

27274.  Did  you  consider  the  question  generally  with 
regard  to  all  the  railways  of  Ireland  as  to  whether  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  the  country  if  they  were 
either  worked  by  some  authority  in  Ireland  or  were 
purchased  by  the  State  ? — My  opinion  is  it  would  be 
better  if  the  State  had  the  railways.  I believe  it 
would  increase  our  facilities.  With  increased  facili- 
ties you  must  expect  increased  trade.  That  is  my 
feeling  about  the  matter.  But  when  we  do  get  the 
State  to  purchase  I hope  that  the  whole  of  the  man- 
agement will  not  be  centralised.  I hope  we  will  get 
portion  of  the  management  at  our  end  in  Cork. 

27275.  Why  ? Let  me  see  if  I follow  what  you 
mean.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  the 
whole  of  the  railways  were  purchased  by  the  State  and 
that  the  management  of  the  railways  should  be  in 
Irish  hands?  Is  that  what  you  mean? — That  is  my 
opinion. 

27276.  Having  an  Irish  authority  you  would  not 
split  that  authority  up  into  various  places? — I feel 
that  Cork  end  ought  to  get  a portion  of  the  manage- 
ment there.  It  is  a very  important  end  of  the  line. 

27277.  Why  not  Belfast? — I am  contending  for  mv 
own  side.  The  Belfast  man  will  contend  for  his  side. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 
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27278.  Where  have  you  found  these  compari- 
sons between  railway  rates  in  Ireland  and  in 
other  countries?— I forget  now.  where  I got  these 
figures,  but  they  have  not  been  contradicted  by  anybody 

27279.  If  you  could  verify  them  it  would  be  very 
important.  At  least  some  of  us  are  convinced  that 
rates  in  Ireland  are  higher  than  anywhere  else,  but 
if  we  could  have  precise  particulars  on  the  point  it 
would  facilitate  us  very  much,  and  for  this  purpose, 
perhaps,  you  could  refer  us  to  the  source  from  which 
you  obtained  these  figures?—!  will  endeavour  to  do  so. 
Tf  I can  I will  do  so. 

. 27280.  Wo  hear  a groat  deal  .about  the  re- 
fusal of  through  rates  to  Irish  exporters,  but  very 
little  of  refusal  of  through  rates  to  importers  into 
Ireland.  They  are  offered  every  facility  to  come  into 
Ireland? — That  is  my  opinion. 

27281.  Anyone  who  wants  to  import  goods  into  Ire- 
land to  get  an  advantage  over  Irish  manufacturers 
can  obtain  a through  rate  without  trouble? — I never 
heard  they  were  refused. 

27282.  But  if  has  been  a very  common  incident  in 
the  course  of  this  inquiry  to  hear  that  through  rates 
are  refused  on  one  pretext  or  another  to  Irish  ex- 
porters who  want  to  reach  English  markets.  Is  that 
a fair  administration  of  the  railway  system? — I con- 
sider it  a great  injustice  to  the  Irish  people. 

27283.  The  refusal  of  a through  rate  both  incom- 
modes and  penalises  the  traders  to  which  it  is  re- 
fused?— That  is  my  opinion. 

2?284.  The  exporter  is  delayed  ; he  has  to  have  re- 
peated bookings,  and  he  pays  more  for  the  service? — 
Yes. 

27285.  You  complain  that  cattle  are  loaded  so  late 
that  they  miss  the  boat  ; that  you  pay  25  per  cent, 
more  for  greater  despatch  ; that  there  is  an  insufficient 
staff  on  occasions ; that  the  charges  are  unreasonable 
and  that  the  rates  are  excessive.  Do  you  consider  that 
these  evils  would  bo  most  likely  to  disappear  if  the 


railways  were  worKea  a»  a umu  ojat-cm 
authority  ? — That  is  my  belief.  They  could  not  be 
any  worse,  any  way,  and  the  probability  is  they  would 
be  better. 

27286.  That  is  what  you  might  call  a pessimistic  view 
of  the  present  and  a cheerful  view  of  the  future.  I 
take  it  from  your  complaint  that  on  the  occasion  of 
a fair  at  Rathmore  or  Millstreet  you  have  neither 
sufficient  men  nor  sufficient  trucks? — Very  often  my 
men  and  myself  have  to  open  the  trucks  and  get  tlie 
calves  into  the  trucks. 

27287.  That  is  because  the  Great  Southern  Company 
have  to  depend  on  their  own  staff  alone,  and  possibly 
they  do  not  find  that  staff  equal  to  the  call  made  for 
a particular  place,  but  if  the  whole  of  the  railways 
of  Ireland  were  in  the  one  hand  and  all  the  men 
and  all  the  rolling  stock  at  the  disposal  of  one  au- 
thority, would  there  be  anything  easier  than  to  detail 
a staff  and  trucks  to  any  point  at  which  they  might 
be  wanted  ? — I think  it  could  be  very  easily  managed. 

27288.  Fairs  and  markets  occur  at  different  places 
at  different,  times.  Nothing  more  is  wanted  than  to 
have  a small  reserve  of  men,  who  could  be  sent  where 
they  were  wanted  with  the  trucks,  and  if  that  were 
done  these  complaints  would  disappear? — Certainly. 

27289.  It  is  not  very  likely  that  a public  authority 
would  persist  in  sending  trucks  to  Rathmore  three 
hours  after  the  fair,  with  the  result  that  cattle  are 
kept  twenty-four  hours  in  transit,  are  deteriorated  in 
quality,  and  lose  a market? — That  invariably  occurs. 

27290.  No  public  authority  could  stand  a week  over 
such  a system  as  that  ?— Not  at  all.  It  would  not  be 
permitted.  It  would  paralyse  our  trade  if  it  con- 
tinues much  longer. 

27291.  And  the  public  authority  would  get  into 
very  warm  water  if  they  did  not  remedy  it  im- 
mediately ? — They  would  be  sure  to. 

27292.  Then  again,  if  you  had  a public  authority  do 
von  consider  that  continued  complaints  from  year  to 
year  would  be  met  by  a 'mere  acknowledgment  and  no 
more? — No.  I am  sure  they  would  investigate  the 
matter,  look  into  it,  and  see  what  could  be  done  to 
remedy  it. 

27293.  Surely  if  they  treated  substantial  complaints 
with  acknowledgments  and  no  more,  then  being 
public  agents  or  public  authorities  they  would  either 
have  to  deal  with  these  complaints  or  lose  their 
places.  Do  you  agree  that  the  public  authority  or 
public  agent  managing  the  Irish  railways  would  be 
likely  to  lose  their  places  if  they  went  on  acknowledg- 
ing complaints  and  doing  nothing  more? That  is 

what  you  would  expect.  Last  year,  some  time  last 
winter,  there  was  a man  of  mine  want  to  Abbeyfeale 
to  buy  seme  cattle.  He  bought  two  trucks  of  cattle. 
YV  hen  he  got  to  the  station  he  found  it  was  utterly 
impossible  to  get  a truck.  The  trucks  were  engaged'. 
One  man  had  his  topcoat  in  one ; there  was  a stick 
m another,  and  one  of  the  human  familv  was  standing 
; T ,he  had  to  stay  there  until  11  o’clock 
‘2nd  ho .never  got  home  to  Cork  until  6 
<.  clock  next  morning.  I may  remark  that  the  local 
people  there  called  a public  meeting  and  protested 
against  the  action  of  the  railway  company  PI  think 
the  parish  priest  presided  on  the  same  day  and  pro- 
tested strongly  against-  the  way  the  Great  Southern 

infSlh  “»  !hat  * Public  system  „f  deal- 

the  whole  country  would  be  likely  to  brimr 
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■ 27299.  You  naturally  desire  that  the  Irish  authority 
which  you  wish  to  control  the  railways  should  repre- 
sent the  whole  country  ?-Cm*  should  have  its  share 
in  the  management  is  my  individual  opinion. 

27300.  Of  course,  if  the  authority  were  established 
then  Cork  or  any  other  important  centre  should  ha\e 
££  representation  on  the  constitution  of  the , directm| 
body  as  would  insure  it  due  attention  ?— I think  there 

is  nothing  to  prevent  it.  . ,..  . 

27301.  There  would  be  a governing  body,  a duect- 
ing  authority,  and  Cork,  no  doubt,  would  have  a 
local  depot  or  department  of  management  for  the 
South.  In  these  circumstances,  I should  think,  you 
would  probably  agree  that  there  is  no  danger  that 
the  interests  of  Cork  would  be  neglected  ?— We  would 
have  implicit  confidence,  I think,  m an  Irish  authority 

lf  27302.  It  seems  to  be  obvious  that  Irish  grievances 
are  more  likely  to  be  met  and  satisfied  by  an  Irish 
authority  than  by  any  other  ; is  that  obvious  to  you?— 
It  is. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acworth. 

27303.  You  say  you  think  it  is  hard  that 
you  should  pay  for  ten  beasts  two-thirds  of  what 

you  pay  for  twenty  ?— Yes.  , . , 

27304.  Look  at  it  from  the  railway  company  s point 
of  view  The  railway  company  have  got  to  run  the 
whole  truck,  have  not  they  ?— They  have.  They  would 
run  the  whole  truck  with  one  beast  as  well  as  with  ten. 

27305.  They  cannot  run  a half  truck?— No;  they 
cannot.  . . 

27306.  Do  you  know  that  it  costs  them  as  mucii 
practically  to  run  the  truck  when  it  is  half  full  as 
when  it  is  whole  full?— Very  often  they  run  a lot  of 
empties  on  a train  with  nothing  in  them. 

27307.  If  you  want  to  send  ten  beasts  you  have  got 
to  send  a truck? — Yes. 

27308.  They  are  only  getting  two-thirds  as  much 
money? — Yes,  but  they  are  only  carrying  ten  beasts. 

27309.  The  railway  company  lose  because  you  are 
not  sending  twenty  beasts  ? — A man  may  have  the 
price  of  ten  and  not  of  twenty.  Small  men  must  be 
considered  as  well  as  big  men. 

27310.  You  see  that  the  railway  company  lose  ; you 
are  paying  more  per  beast,  but  they  are  earning  less 
in  the  total  ? — What  I suggest  is  that  if  half  a truck 
be  taken  they  are  amply  paid  by  taking  half  a truck 
charge. 

27311.  Then  they  would  stand  all  the  loss  and  you 
would  not  be  losing  at  all?— I don’t  see  where  the 
loss  comes  in  if  it  is  £3  for  a whoF  truck  load  and  if 
they  get  30  shillings  for  a half  load. 

27312.  Would  not  they  be  doing  just  as  much  work 
as  before  by  hauling  the  whole  truck  and  getting  only 
half  the  money.  Look  at  it  from  that  side.  I don’t 
think  that  it  is  fair  to  regard  one  side  only  ? — I look  at 
it  from  a purely  independent  side. 

27313.  I won’t  say  any  more.  You  see  what  I mean. 
You  told  Mr.  Sexton  you  wanted  public  authorities 
because  you  think  they  would  manage  the  thing  better  ? 
—I  feel  they  could  not  manage  it  worse  than  at  pre- 

27314.  You  said  that  the  Great  Southern  system 
has  got  much  better  during  the  last  two  years  ? — I 
admit  they  have  improved,  but  they  are  not  approach- 
ing anything  like  perfection  yet. 

27315.  I don’t  suppose  they  are.  I don’t  suppose 
they  ever  will  in  this  wicked  world  ; but  you  do  want 
the  public  authority  because  you  think  they  will  do 
the  work  better? — Yes,  and  cheaper. 

27316.  Suppose  you  could  be  persuaded — I don’t  sav 
you  can — that  the  public  authority  would  not  do  it 
either  better  or  cheaper,  would  you  still  want  it  ? — T 
don't  think  that  would  be  at  all  possible.  They  are 
bound  to  do  it  better.  They  cannot  do  it  worse. 

27317.  You  have  told  us  that  the  Great  Southern  did 
it  worse  two  years  ago  ? — Yes.  They  have  improved. 

27318.  Then  it  could  be  worse  than  it  is  now.  Sup- 
pose the  public  authority  were  such  a body  as  the 
Great  Southern  was  two  years  ago  would  you  want 
them  ? — I think  that  would  not  be  possible  at  all. 

27319.  Suppose  they  were,  would  you  want  them  ? — 
That  would  be  supposing  a very  unnatural  thing. 

27320.  You  are  quite  convinced  that  the  public 
authority  would  be  better? — Yes. 

27321.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  railway  company  might 
have  to  use  a truck  for  one  beast? — Yes. 

27322.  Would  that  be  a reason  why  you  should  pay 


at  the  rate  of  a whole  truck  for  the  beast? — I think  it 
would  be  very  hard.  , 

Mr.  Acworth. — It  would  be  a reason  why  you  should 
pay  more  than  one-twentieth  of  a truck. 

Mr.  Sexton. — On  your  principle  the  company  should 
be  paid  for  the  whole  truck  if  there  was  only  one 
beast  in  it. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Pok. 

27323.  With  reference  to  the  grievances  from  which 
you  suffer,  have  you  made  any  representation  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  ? — Yes  ; we  have.  We 
submitted  our  complaints  to  the  Department  and  it 
wound  up  with  the  same  result. 

27324.  I was  rather  struck,  on  looking  over  the  last 
report  issued  by  the  Department  and  just  published, 
with  the  fact  that  out  of  some  forty-nine  complaints 
with  regard  to  rates,  speaking  generally,  only  one  had 
reference  to  cattle.  With  regard  to  twenty-seven  com- 
plaints as  to  delays  in  transit  only  one  had  reference 
to  cattle  also  ?— Complaints  are  very  often  chucked 
into  the  waste  paper  basket,  I suppose,  and  the  De- 
partment don’t  commit  themselves  to  anything,  but 
merely  transfer  the  responsibility  to  the  railway  and 
then  nothing  more  is  heard  about  it. 

27325.  I am  sure  you  don’t  wish  to  do  the  Depart- 
ment any  injustice,  nor  do  I wish  to  stand  up  in  its 
favour,  but  the  report  shows  forty-nine  complaints, 
and  in  twenty-three  cases  there  was  very  substantial 
redress  given  by  the  railway  companies.  In  other 
words,  in  half  the  complaints  which  they  investigated 
they  got  substantial  redress  for  the  complainants,  and 
in  reference  to  the  complaints  regarding  delays  they 
also  got  substantial  redress.  That  is  last  year.  Then- 
action  has  been  very  successfully  employed,  and  I 
only  put  it  to  you  whether  it  is  quite  fair  to  say  that 
they  put  complaints  into  the  waste  paper  basket  when 
the  figures  speak  for  themselves  and  their  action  has 
resulted  in  what  I have  stated? — I have  no  record  of 
the  figures,  only  my  own  personal  experience,  that  if 
you  send  on  a complaint  to  the  Great  Southern  you 
hear  no  more  about  it.  I am  only  speaking  of  my  own 
personal  concerns. 

27326.  The  different  cases  which  are  given  in  the 
Department’s  report  speak  for  themselves.  I under- 
stand you  to  say  you  consider  that  Cork  is  disadvan- 
tageously  placed  with  regard  to  Dublin  and  Water- 
ford ? — As  regards  through  rates. 

27327.  I see  that  Cork  expoi-ted  73,000  cattle  last 
year,  which  is  one-fourth  of  the  cattle  exported  from 
Dublin,  and  rather  more  than  one-fourth  of  what  is 
exported  from  other  ports,  and  more  than  half  what 
is  exported  from  Belfast ; so  I think  that  in  itself 
substantiates  your  grievance  that  the  Cork  traffic  is 
so  considerable  that  it  is  entitled  to  better  treatment  ? 
— We  think  it  is  entitled  to  a through  rate  at  least. 

27328.  That  export  of  cattle  represents  a very  con- 
siderable value  ? — It  does.  It  is  the  staple  industry 
of  Munster. 

27329.  Looking  at  the  Department’s  return,  I see 
that  last  year  the  value  of  the  live  stock  exported  was 
£13,000,000,  of  which  cattle  accounted  for  about 
£9,000,000.  This  shows  the  importance  of  the  cattle 
trade  and  the  necessity  of  providing  proper  accom- 
modation on  steamers  for  the  cattle.  Have  you  any- 
thing to  say  wi  th  regard  to  that  ? Has  the  action  of 
the  Department  been  successful  in  getting  improve- 
ments in  that  respect? — The  accommodation  is  a lot 
better  than  it  was  on  board  steamers.  We  have  no 
reason  to  complain  now.  At  one  time  we  had  many 
causes  for  complaint.  The  cattle  were  packed  as  tight 
as  sardines  in  a box.  Now  that  is  not  done.  Whether 
the  companies  are  not  permitted  or  not  I do  not  know. 

27330.  Is  it  also  the  case  that  the  railway  companies 
in  several  cases  have  provided  extra  pens  and  in- 
creased facilities  for  loading  trains  at  their  stations? 
— Yes,  still  there  is  a great  shortage  of  hands  in  load- 
ing rattle. 

27331.  But.  as  regards  the  loading  accommodation, 
a substantial  sum  of  money  has  been  put  aside  by 
several  railway  companies? — Yes,  but  in  several  places 
the  sidings  are  too  short  and  the  cattle  would  get  away 
much  earlier  if  the  sidings  were  sufficient. 

27332.  I think  you  will  find  that  provision  has  been 
made  in  this  present  year  by  some  of  the  railway  com- 
panies for  this?— In  this  particular  place,  Rathmore, 
I drew  Mr.  Neale’s  attention  to  the  insufficient  siding. 
They  have  plenty  of  ground  if  they  would  utilise  it 
for  a siding,  which  would  load  the  cattle  more  ex- 
peditiously. 

F 


Oct.  12,  1907. 

Mr.  Patrick 
K.  O’Sullivan. 
Cattle  Trader, 
Cork. 
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27333.  That  has  been  represented  to  the  Great 
Southern  ? — Yes.  It  lias  been  represented  through 
Mr.  Neale,  and  he  said  he  would  have  it  attended  to 
; and  nothing  has  been  done  since. 

Examined  by  Lord  Pirrie. 

27334.  From  the  evidence  already  given  you  are  a 
very  large  shipper  from  Cork  ? — Yes.  I ship  a good 
number  of  cattle. 

27335.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  you  ship 
in  the  year  ? — Between  5,000  and  6,000  beasts, 
London  and  Glasgow  principally. 

27336.  That  includes  the  calves  ? — Yes  principally 
calves.  I send  some  strong  cattle  to  Glasgow. 

27337.  Glasgow  is  the  principal  market  for  cattle  ? — 
Yes. 

27338.  And  calves  are  your  principal  export  ? — Yes. 

27339.  And  you  send  5,000  or  6,000  calves  out  id 
Cork  ? — Yes ; to  London,  and  some  of  them  are  for  a 


27340.  How  do  they  go  to  London  ? — By  Fishguard 

27341.  That  is  the  new  route? — The  train  would  go 
to  Rosslare  from  Cork  and  the  boat  would  go  to  Fish- 
guard. 

27342.  The  cost  from  Cork  to  Dublin  or  by  the  rciive 
you  are  sending  is  3s.  9 d.  per  calf? — No;  what  T sav 
was  from  Cork  locally  to  Dublin  would  be  £3  14s.  per 
truck. 

27343.  You  would  be  able  to  put  twenty  into  that? 

-Yes.  I was  not  talking  of  the  number  when  I spoke 
of  the  Dublin  traffic.  I only  spoke  of  the  calve3 
coming  from  Cork  to  Dublin. 

27344.  What  is  the  price  from  Cork  to  London  ? — 
£7  per  truck.  They  allow  twenty-five  for  a truck.  It 
strikes  about  5s.  6 d.  a beast.  It  used  to  be  7s.  6 d. 
until  we  got  up  an  agitation  some  five  years  ago. 


27345.  Chairman. — 5s:  6 d.  per  head  from  Cork  to 
London? — Yes. 

27346.  Lord  Pirrie. — That-  is  what  it  costs  you  to- 
day ? — Yes. 

27347.  That  does  not  seem  a very  excessive  price  ? — 
The  Dutchmen  get  it  for  a couple  of  shillings  less. 
We  still  think  we  are  charged  too  high,  but  we  are 
infinitely  better  than  we  were  four  years  ago  when 
we  paid  7s.  bd.  for  those  particular  beasts,  and  we 
now  pay  5s.  bd. 

27348.  You  said  you  could  not  send  the  cattle  by  sea. 
from  Cork  to  London  because  the  time  occupied  by  the 
journey  is  so  great? — Yes. 

27349.  You  were  speaking  of  calves,  not  cattle? — 
It  would  apply  to  cattle  also.  No  one  would  think, 
of  putting  cattle  on  board  on  Sunday  and  taking  them, 
on  Tuesday. 

27350.  Cattle  go  ‘to  London  from  distances  far- 
greater  than  from  Cork  to  London.  The  journey 
occupies  eight  days,  and  the  cattle  are  heavier  when 
they  get  to  London  than  when  they  leave  either  New 
York,  Boston,  or  Montreal.  If  you  got  a sufficiently  low 
rate  would  you  not  be  disposed  to  send  them  by  the 
long  sea  route  ? — No.  It  is  an  obsolete  system,  because- 
we  have  got  to  work  our  money  expeditiously.  Every- 
thing is  run  expeditiously  now.  If  I buy  cattle  on 
Saturday  I wish  to  have  them  in  London  on  Monday 
morning,  while  if  I sent  the  cattle  by  the  other  route 
they  would  not  be  in  London  until  Tuesday  evening. 
In  the  second  case  I would  be  waiting  for  my  money, 
while  in  the  other  case  I would  have  my  money  on 
Monday  morning  and  be  buying  another  lot. 

27351.  You  don’t  agree  with  the  evidence  we  hacf 
that  cattle  do  not  suffer  as  much  on  board  ship  as  on 
, ® trucks  ?— A great  deal  depends  on  how  they  are 
loaded.  If  you  give  them  ample  room  in  the  trucks 
they  are  all  right,  but  if  you  put  them  in  too  tightly 
they  suffer  on  the  steamer  or  in  the  truck.  It  all' 
depends  on  the  loading. 


Mr.  William  O’Reilly,  d.l., 

27352.  I see  you  are.  from  the  Louth  County 
, Council  ? — Yes. 

e 27353.  You  are  a deputy  lieutenant  of  the  county? 

- — Yes. 

27354.  You  have  been  deputed  by  the  Louth  County 
Council  to  give  evidence  before  us  ? — Yes. 

27355.  Did  they  pass  a resolution  on  the  subject? — 
Ihey  did  not  pass  a resolution,  but  I got  the  opinions 
of  all  the  members  of  the  County  Council  as  to  the 
present  system  of  railways,  and  it  was  to  voice  their 
opinion  as  well  as  my  own  that  I came  up. 

27356.  You  are  authorised  to  speak  on  their  be- 
half?— I am. 

' 27357.  Do  you  agree  that  the  present  system  of 

t multiplicity  of  railways  in  this  country  is  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  country?— I think  it  is  intensely  to 
its  disadvantage,  because  it  acts  against  the  necessities 
e of  this  country,  which  I think  are  rather  exceptional. 

27358.  You  think  the  requirements  of  the  countrv 
itself  are  exceptional  ?— The  requirements  of  the 
country,  I think,  are  exceptional. 

27359.  I suppose  they  are  exceptional  in  this  sense, 
that  the  trade  of  the  country  is  made  up  of  what  I 
may  call  retail  business  as  compared  with  wholesale 
business  in  Canada  and  America  ? — That  is  part  of  it. 

27360.  That  is  one  of  the  points  ? — Yes. 

27361.  There  is  a large  number  of  small  industries  ? 
les,  undeveloped  industries. 

27362  With  regard  to  rates  and  fares  generally  do 
you  wish  to  make  any  remark  ? — I don’t  think  it  is 
worth  while  making  any  particular  remarks  as  to 
rates  I did  not  prepare  myself  to  make  anv  specific 
complaints  against  individual  railways.  I am  going 
rather  on  the  broad  lines  of  the  general  system,  and 
l think  you  have  got  a lot  of  men  from  my  part  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  from  the  rest  of  Ireland,  who 
couM  give  you  accurate  information  as  to  these  things 

" 2^eyTh^TPe,?i?nall5  b6tter  than  1 could  myself! 
sntofo-c  1 'Vl11  confine  my  questions  to  general 

subjects  rather  than  g0  into  details  ?-I  gave  one  or 

svrtem  SwhichS  f Jlow  tbe  rates  operate  under  the 
' todusteies  te1+  I+.deprecate  *0  handicap  the  smaller 
’ but, they  were  only  isolated  instances.  I 

fTfaSr  w. 

raorbitant,  and  which  com  to  twopeico  Y°t  on  I 


examined  by  the  Chairman. 

27363.  What  is  the  distance,? — Forty-two  miles. 

27364.  What  is  the  rate  ?— 6s.  9 d.  a ton. 

27365.  From  Dublin  to  Castlebellingham  ?— Yes. 
Dundalk  is  a further  distance,  54J,  miles,  and  the 
rate  is  four  shillings.  Why  it  should  be  nearly  one 
half  less  than  to  Castlebellingham  I don’t  know,  except 
that  Castlebellingham  needs  facilities  more  than 
Dundalk. 

27366.  I suppose  there  is  direct  steamship  competi- 
tion . I suppose  that  is  it.  To  ‘CastlebLayney,  which 
is  inland,  it  is  7.s.  10<7. 

27367.  It  is  inland  ? — Yes.  It  is  half  as  far  again- 
as  Castlebellingham,  and  is  only  Is.  Id.  more,  ft  is 
inland  just  as  well  as  Castlebellingham. 

27368  Those  are  what  you  consider  anomalies  of 
rates  that  you  bring  under  our  notice?— They  are 
nno°^ne^?f  rates  Thich  suPP°rt  my  contention. 

™ey  may  be  explained  by  the  railway  com- 
panies ? — Ihey  may  possibly  be  explained  by  the  rail- 
way companies  but  my  view  is  that  the  better  case 
you  make  for  the  individual  railway  companies  the 
worse  case  you  make  for  the  system. 

27370.  With  regard  to  the  rate  from  Dundalk,  you 
mention  here  that  they  have  been  enormously  reduced— 
steamers616  ?_ F,'°m  Dublin  or  Belfast,  by  the  coasting 
* .2,7371L Have  tbey  been  enormously  reduced?— I am 
panyS°  'V  a connected  with  the  steamship  com- 

?7372,  there  any  reason  given  why  they  were 
reduced?_His  reason  was  that  the  railway  company 
had  a monopoly,  and  when  the  coasting  steamer  was 

ZZopS?  iff  "■* ,he  st“”r-  “V  ™ld’  ■>“<=  ‘ 

4 b t!“ 

tsas: 

°P27375°nThn  f part,0f  railway  company. 
T+27375;.Th,at  \s  no  disadvantage  to  the  district?— 
It  is  a disadvantage  if  the  large  powers  of  the  railwav 
company  can  crush  out  a small  struggling  steamsW 
(“d  go  back  to  the  fS  & 

is  an  eventual  disadvantage.  u 

27376.  Have  they  gone  back  to  the  old  rates  ?— No. 
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Tliey  have  not  crushed  out  the  steamers  yet.  It 
would  be  a danger  if  they  did  succeed. 

27377.  There  is  nothing  wrong  in  a railway  com- 
pany trying  to  keep  the  traffic  they  had  from  others  ? 
— Nothing  wrong  in  the  world. 

27378.  With  regard  to  these  guaranteed  railways, 
liave  you  anything  to  say  upon  the  general  question  ? — 

I have  taken  the  Ardee  extension.  That  is  the  case 
with  which  I am  most  particularly  connected.  It 
runs  from  Dromiii  to  Ardee.  It  is  a small  railway,  only 
a few  miles  long.  Ardee  was  without  railway  facilities 
and  the  whole  of  that  district  was  without  railway 
^facilities,  and  the  Ardee  branch  was  made,  which  was, 
to  a certain  extent,  an  advantage  to  the  agriculturists 
■of  the  district.  At  the  same  time  there  is  the  guaran- 
tee on  it,  on  which  the  barony  of  Ardee  hasi  to  pay 
£800  a year,  which  absolutely  discounts  the  benefit 
which  it  would,  otherwise  receive  from  it.  I think 
we  have  had  evidence  given  from  Ardee  itself 
■directly  about  the  baronial  guarantee ; but  the  guaran- 
tee is  called  up  because  the  only  credit  that  is  given 
to  the  guarantors  is  for  the  actual  traffic  carried  be- 
tween Ardee  and  Dromin.  They  get  no  credit  what- 
ever for  the  traffic  that  is  calrried  on  the  main  line, 
which  would  never  be  carried  on  the  main  line  at 
all  if  it  were  not  taken  by  the  Ardee  branch.  So  we 
suffer  by  having  to  pay  the  baronial  guarantee.  In 
fact  we  have  to  pay  ourselves  for  the  railway  facili- 
ties which  we  get,  and  we  don’t  get  any  credit  whatso- 
ever for  the  benefit  conferred  on  the  railway. 

27379.  What  you  mean  is  this,  . You  think,  in  jus- 
tice to  the  small  railway,  they  should  not  only  be 
credited  with  the  actual  receipts  of  that  line  but  that 
the  big  line  which  is  getting  the  traffic  should  give  a 
rebate  out  of  their  profits  to  the  benefit  of  the  little 
line.  Is  that  your  point? — That  is  my  point. 

27380.  That  is  a fair  suggestion  to  make.  That  is 
done  in  some  cases  in  England? — I believe  it  is.  I 
have  been  told  so. 

27381.  Mr.  Sexton. — Voluntarily? 

27382.  Chairman. — Yes.  That  is  to  say,  the  little 
line  gets  a rebate  from  the  large  company,  for  all 
new  traffic  carried  over  that  railway.  ( To  Witness) — 
You  think  if  that  were  done  here  the  payment  of  that 
■guarantee  would  disappear  ? — It  would  be  considerably 
reduced. 

27383.  Do  you  want  to  say  anything  generally  about 
the  other  light  railways  in  the  country? — No;  I do 

2?384.  You  think  they  should  be  all  treated  in  the 
•same  manner? — Yes.  These  branch  lines  being 
feeders  to  the  main  line,  which  are  only  made  on  a 
guarantee  from  the  ratepayers,  should  be  made  with- 
out requiring  any  guarantee  from  the  ratepayers,  be- 
cause they  are  necessary  for  that  portion  of  the  coun- 
try, for  the  district,  and  any  good  which  the  district 
gets  from  having  the  railway  made  is  discounted  by 
having  to  pay  the  guarantee.  We  have  been  told — 
I don’t  know  whether  it  is  true  or  not — that  these 
branch  feeding  lines  never  do  pay  of  themselves,  and 
therefore  the  guarantee  is  piiactioally  always  called  up. 

27385.  I suppose  you  agree  with  the  other  witnesses 
we  have  had,  whatever  the  guarantee  may  'be  the  rail- 
ways themselves,  independently  of  the  guarantees, 
have  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  district?' — The  rail- 
ways themselves  -have— yes. 

27386.  Have  you  considered  the  general  question 
as  to  what  would  be  greatest  benefit  to  this  country 
in  regard  to  railways  ? — May  I say  something  of  the 
want  of  connection  between  the  lines  which  I had  put 
■down  in  my  precis. 

27387.  I thought  you  had  covered  it  by  what  you 
•said  about  Ardee? — No.  My  point  is,  you  have  these 
ordinary  branch  lines  to  feed  the  main  line.  They 
•don’t  connect  with  the  Ardee  line.  The  Ardee  line 
is  feeding  the  Great  Northern.  It  goes  a little  to- 
wards the  west.  There  is  a western  line  a little 
further  on. 

27388.  Which  line  do  you  mean? — I mean  if  you 
want  to  get  from  Drogheda  to  Mullingar,  you  have 
various  branches  going  into  a large  square  district 
there.  You  have  one  going  to  Carrickmacross,  one 
to  Ardee  and  one  to  Oldcastle.  None  of  these  are 
connected  with  the  yellow  lines  on  the  left,  the  one 
■to  Mullingar  in  fact.  , ( Indicates  on  map.) 

27389.  Mr.  Acworth. — Is  the  line  from  Mullingar  to 
Kells  being  made? 

Mr.  Tatlow. — They  got  an  Act  and  their  powers 
lapsed. 

27390.  Mr.  Sexton. — There  are  four  loose  ends  in 


this  district — Gootehill,  .Carrickmacross,  Kingscourt,  12  1907.  , 
and  Ardee? — If  it  were  made  we  would  have  to  pay  a ' J_ 
guarantee.  Of  course  the  guarantee,  we  were  told,  Mr.  William 
would  never  be  called  up.  I won’t  say  anything  about  O'Reilly,  d.l., 
that.  representative 

27391.  Chairman. — Your  point  is,  it  would  be  an  the  Louth 
enormous  advantage  to  the  whole  district  if  those  lines  County 
were  connected  up  with  other  lines  ? — Yes.  You  can-  ouncl ' 
not  get  cattle  at  present  from  the  West  except  you  proposed 
go  an  enormous  distance  around.  A case  was  given  connecting 
to  me  some  days  ago  of  a man  who  bought  sheep  at  line  between 
Ballinasloe.  He  wanted  to  get  them  down  to  Dunleer.  the  Midland 
Instead  of  being  able  to  get  them  by  a direct  way  Creat 
he  had  ' to  send  them  around  by  Dublin.  The  cattle  Western 
were  wagoned  at  Ballinasloe  at  nine  o’clock  on  the  Ra“way  a.n.<11 
morning  of  Wednesday,  September  4th,  and  they  did  Carrio£mi^  ’ 
not  reach  Dunleer  until  six  or  seven  o’clock  on  crogs> 
Thursday  evening.  court,  and 

27392.  Mr.  Acworth.—1 There  is  a tremendous  crush  Ardee 
of  traffic  at  Ballinasloe  ?— Yes.  He  says — “ The  sheep  branches, 
were  so  dirty  and  hungry  you  would  not  know  they 
were  the  sheep  I bought,  and  they  did  not  recover  for  Iustances  o£ 
a week,  and  the  dirt  of  the  wagon  is  on  a number  of  exuessjve 
them  still.”  If  there  had  been  proper  facilities  for  (|elay 
taking  cattle  and  sheep  away  from  Ballinasloe  and  a transit  of 
proper  route  to  bring  them,  I don’t  see  how  that  .sheep  from 
could  have  occurred.  He  told  me  not  only  that,  but  Ballinasloe 
owing  to  the  circuitous  route  they  take  when  they  to  Dunleer, 
started,  there  were  three  wagon  loads  together,  and 
two  wagon  loads  arrived,  I think,  eight  or  nine  hours 
before  the  third  ; so  that  they  got  broken  up  on  the 
road  and  did  not  all  arrive  by  the  same  train  or  at 
the  same  time. 

27393.  Chairman. — Just  one  or  two  questions  about 
the  railway  system  generally.  Have  you  considered 
whether  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  country  to 
have  the  railways  become  the  property  of  the  State?— 

Yes. 

27394.  Tell  us  in  your  own  words  what  is  your  state  owner_ 
view  on  that  question?— My  view  is  that  the  railways  ship  of  the 
should  be  acquired  by  the  State  by  purchase  or  other-  railways 
wise  and  should  be  handed  over  to  some  central  under  the 
authority  in  Ireland  to  control  and  direct;  that  is  control  of  an 
to  say,  a central  authority  in  Ireland  would  appoint  Irish  central 
its  own  managers  and  so  on,  but  the  managers  of  authority 
the  railway  would  be  responsible  to  some  Irish  recommended, 
authority,  whatever  that  authority  might  be. 

27395.  That  is  the  opinion  of  your  Council? — Yes, 
and  mine. 

27396.  Lord  Pirrie. — You  seem  strong  on  the  point  The  powers 
that  railway  companies  frequently,  owing  to  the  com-  of  the  Court 
petition  of  steamers,  reduce  their  rates  sc  as,  in  your  of  the  Rail 
own  words,  to  crush  out  the  competition  and  then  way  and  CanaL 
go  back  to  the  old  rates  ; am  I to  understand  you  Commission, 
would  not  object  to  that  if  there  was  some  rule  or  law  aa ; 
that  the  railway  companies,  having  once  reduced  those  “a^.  ^ 

rates  of  their  own  accord  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  rales  faeyeil 
their  traffic,  should  not  be  allowed  to  increase  thos'  w]ien’ 
rates  again  without  permission  from  some  proper  iowerea  to 
authority? — That  would  be  a great  benefit  to  the  kill  corn- 
district.  Competition  lowers  rates,  and  that  would  petition, 
be  a benefit  to  the  district. 

27397.  Once  you  got  them  lowered  ? — If  you  keep 
them  down  then  it  would  be  a good  thing. 

27398.  You  would  be  satisfied? — Yes.  ■ 

27399.  Sir  Herbert  Jekyll.— Perhaps  you  are  nor 
aware  that  a railway  company  once  it  reduces  its 
rates  cannot  raise  them  again  arbitrarily  without 
being  subjected  to  challenge  before  the  Court  of  the 
Railway  and  Canal  Commission,  and  justifying  their 
action? — No.  I was  not  aware  of  it,  but  I presume 
they  would  be  allowed  to  increase  their  rates  within 
the  statutory  limits. 

27400.  That  would  be  within  the  discretion  of  the 
Court.  It  is  a very  strong  obstacle  to  the  raising  of 
the  rates  ?— I was  not  aware  of  that.  I am  very  glad 
to  hear  it  is  so. 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poii. 

27401.  With  regard  to  these  former  rates,  you 
say,  complaining  of  the  rate  from  Dublin  to 
Carrickmacross,  sixty-eight  miles,  14s.  8 d.,  that 
it  contrasts  with  the  same  rate  from  Dublin 
to  Dundalk,  fifty-four  miles,  6s.  4d.  ?— Yes. 

27402.  You  say  the  actual  maximum  charge  for 
conveyance  for  a distance  of  fifty-four  miles  to  Dun- 
dalk would  be  8s.  Id.  exclusive  of  terminals,  so  tha,., 
as  a matter  of  fact,  the  railway  company  forego  Is.  9 d. 
on  the  conveyance  on  that  short  distance  of  their 
line  from  Dublin  to- Dundalk? — Yes. 

F 2 
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27403.  Whereas  the  maximum  rates  for  conveyance  pany  should  account  for  a certain  amount  of  the 
from  Dublin  to  Carrickm across  is  10s.  Id,  exclusive  profit  contributed  by  the  branch  to  the  mam  lme< 
of  terminals.  The  actual  rate  charged  for  that  is  Yes. 


- • ..  > 14s.  8 d.  In  other  words  for  Carrickmacross,  a dis- 
represciitative  tan(je  of  £ixty-eight  miles,  they  charge  pretty . nearly 
- ‘ou  the  full  maximum  rates  for  conveyance  and  terminals? 
—Yes. 

27404.  In  the  other  case  they  charge  very  little 


li  the  Louth 


Council. 


27423.  There  was  not  any  such  bargain  ? — No. 
27424.  Your  county  authority  agreed  to  the  exist- 
ing baigain  under  which  the  Great  Northern  got  the- 
best  of  it? — Yes. 

27425.  And  it  went  before  the  authority  m Dublin, 


-Yes. 


more  than  half  of  the' conveyance  rate  and  forego  the  and .they  agreed  to  it?  Yes.  , . 

terminals  altogether  j you  cin  pnt  it  in  that  way!-  27426.  Ton  say  it  was  a very  b*l  bargain 
Yes  ' s 27427.  Does  not  that  seem  to  show  that  public 

27405.  That  in  your  opinion  constitutes  a great  bodies  are  very  bad  hands  at  making  bargains?— I 

hardship  on  the  Carrickmacross  and  other  inland  think  the  public  authority  that  nude  that  bangam, 

stations  whet,  there  is  no  competition  booking  1-Yes.  was  not*  particularly good  hand  at.  makmg  bargains. 

27406  With  regard  to  what  you  describe  as  the  Tlie  body  that  made  it  was  the  Grand  Jury. 

“ loose  ends,”  these  are  in  addition  to  the  Ardee  line,  Mr.  Croker  Barrington  Solicitor.— That  particular 
the  Carrickmacross  branch,  one  from  Ballybay  to  guarantee  ™ ^ 

Cootehill,  and  one  to  Belturbet,  do  you  know  ” 1 3 " "1  ' J"  x ~ " ' 


s there 

1 any  of  these  extensions? — 


Amount  of 
guarantees 
payable  on 
the  Ardee  and 
Belturbet 
branches. 


lines  being 
guaranteed. 


the  control  of 
the  Irish 
i nilways  to 
the  General 
Council  of 
County 
Councils  or  a 
similar  Irish 


ny  guarantee  payable 
I do  not. 

27407.  On  the  Ardee  line  the  district  pays  £800  a 
year  ? — Yes. 

27408.  That  means  a cost  of  construction  of  £20,000 
at  four  per  cent.  ? — That  would  be  something  like  it. 

27409.  I think  there  is  also  a guarantee  payable 
in  respect  of  the  Belturbet  branch? — I think  there  is. 

27410.  I think  there  is  a sum  of  £340  a year  payable 
in  respect  of  the  Belturbet  Branch  guarantee.  Sup- 
pose these  extensions  were  continued  and  joined  on  to 
some  of  the  existing  lines  as  you  suggest,  the  guar- 
anteeing areas,  which  have  already  had  to  pay  such  a 
considerable  amount,  would  hardly  be  prepared  to  give 
any  further  guarantee? — I should  not  think  so. 

' 27411.  Then  you  would  not  expect  that  those  exten- 
sions could  be  made  by  the  railway  companies  under 
existing  conditions  ? — It  would  not  be  to  the  .advan- 
tage of  the  railway  companies  to  do  it,  I suppose. 

27412.  The  only  way  you  can  hope  to  get  those  ex- 
tensions made  and  the  loose  ends  connected  up  with 
the  other  systems  would  be  by  some  unified  authority  ? 
— Some  unified  authority  so  that  the  railway  systems 
would  not  have  certain  districts  to  themselves,  and 
that  it  would  be  immaterial  whether  they  connected 
them  or  were  disconnected  with  them. 

27413.  With  regard  to  control,  do  I understand  you 
to  say  you  would  be  prepared  to  hand  over  control 
of  a unified  system  to  an  Irish  authority? — Yes. 

27414.  What  would  that  Irish  authority  be?— 
There  are  no  existing  bodies  that  are  at  all  competent, 
unless  something  like  the  General  Council  of  the 
County  Councils ; but  whether  that  body  or  some 
bodies  which  might  be  established  in  the  future 
ought  to  take  control  I cannot  say.  There  is  practi- 
cally no  central  representative  body 
presnt  except  that. 

27415.  So  far  as  you  are  concerned,  you  would  be 
satisfied  to  entrust  the  control  and  adminisl ration  of 
the  new  system  to  such  a body? — I would. 

27416.  Do  you  think  the  existing  shareholders  would 
be  prepared  to  accept  the  security  of  such  a body  ? — I 
don’t  know.  I think  a great  many  of  them  would. 
They  would  hardly  be  shareholders  for  long. 


did  not  go  through  the  course  you  suggest. 

Mr.  Acworth. — Still  it  is  the  same  thing.  The- 
Castle  would  not  be  concerned,  but  the  authorities  in 
London,  and  the  local  body  in  the  county,  in  both' 
cases,  would  have  to  consent. 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor. — The  authorities 
in  London  would  have  to  be  satisfied  that  the  local 
authority  had  made  this  bargain. 

27428.  Mr.  Acworth. — Your  argument  would  'be, 
you  trust  the  existing  authorities  to  make  a good' 
bargain  : the  present  democratic  County  Councils  you 
could  trust? — To  -make  a good  bargain? 

27429.  Yes? — I don’t  think  you  would  have  the  same- 
case  of  making  a bargain. 

27430.  Would  not  you  have  to  make  a bargain  with 
every  trader  about  his  rates.  Is  not  it  a commercial 
business  all  the  time? — Yes;  but  I am  not  .at  all 
satisfied  that  such  a body  would  not  be  -a  better  hand 
at  making  a bargain. 

27431.  That  is  your  point.  The  old  county  gentry 
were  had  at  it,  but  the  modern  democratic  body  is 
better  at  business? — That  is  putting  it  rather  wide. 
You  want  me  to  hit  myself  rather  badly.  I am  a 
Grand  Juror  myself. 

27432.  You  turned  over  a new  leaf  when  you  got 
your  new  body  ? — I was  not  in  the  country  at  that 
particular  period  ; but  I think  other  bodies  might  be 
better  business  men,  better  makers  oi  bargains,  than- 
the  old  Grand  Jurors  were,  and,  after  the  number  of 
years  that  have  elapsed,  and  the  experience  of  guar- 
antees in  the  past,  there  would  be  more  care  taken 
in  the  future. 

27433.  You  think  even  a public  authority  can 
learn? — Yes.  Even  -a  public  authority  is  susceptible- 
to  information. 

...  t *27434.  Just  one  other  thing  which  is  a very  serious 

existence  at  point.  We  should  all  agree  it  would  be  a great  .ad- 
vantage to  the  County  Louth  if  you  could  carry  these 
lines  to  the  West  and-  make  'better  connections.  That 
is  obvious.  Anybody  can  see  that.  You  would  agree 
with  me  that  those  lines  won’t  pay  their  working  ex- 
penses and  4 per  cent,  on  the  capital? — I dare  say 
they  may  not. 

27435.  Then  how  is  the  money  to  be  found  ? — The 
money  is  to  be  found,  because  if  the  whole  system 


27417.  Then  they  would  have  to  be  bought  out  ? — were  unified  it  would  not  matter  so  very  much  as  at 


Yes. 

No  injustice  27418.  You  think  such  a body  as  that,  would  be 
u any  parties  able  to  finance  the  question  themselves  ? — I think  so. 


did  not 


concerned 

apprehended 


27419.  You  don't  anticipate  there  would  be 
injustice  inflicted  on  any  of  the  parties  into  which 
this  country  is  divided  by  such  a body? — I have  not 
the  smallest  doubt  on  that  subject. 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — I am  glad  to  hear  you  say 


Examined  by  Mr.  Acwonxii. 

The  present  27420.  I did  not  follow  what  you  meant  when 
ra  teay.  trin-  i1011  sa*^  the  better  case  is  made  for  the  rail- 
sicaUy  bad  way  companies  the  * worse  for  the  system " T> 


and  unsuit- 
able to  the 
needs  of  the 
country. 


cause  the  present  system  of  railways  in  Ireland  is 
intrinsically  bad  for  the  country.  Of  course,  if  the 
railways  themselves  work  badly  and  unjustly  indi- 
vidually, then  it  is  still  worse,  but  if  the  railways 
under  the  present  arrangement  are  doing  the  best 
they  can  and  the  best  that  can  be  expected  of  them, 
then  I say  it  shows  still  more  than  the  whole  system 
Question  of  is  wrong. 

tue  Ardee  line  27421.  Assuming  that  the  railways  are  doing  all 
guarantee;  they  can,  the  result  is  very  bad  and  proves  that  the 
unsatisfactory  system  is  bad? — Yes. 


present  if  an  individual  portion  of  the  lin 
pay,  provided  the  whole  line  paid. 

27436.  But  take  . it  this  way : the  whole  of  the 
lines  are  only  just  paying  a bare  4 per  cent.  ? — T 
think  they  are  paying  a larger  percentage  than  in 
England. 

27437.  It  is  3'81,  or  something  of  that  kind. 
There  is  not  much  margin.  If  you  make  these  exten- 
sions with  new  capital  you  cut  down  the  dividend  all 
round  ? — You  might.  I am  not  prepared  to  say  ab- 
solutely that  you  would. 

27438.  It  will  tend  to? — Yes. 

27439.  It  will  tend  to  counteract  the  increase  in 
profits  from  the  other  lines  ? — Yes  ; if  it  does  not  de- 
velop fresh  ones. 

27440.  Let  us  hope  it  will  develop  something ; but, 
having  got  a lot  of  new  capital  to  meet,  do  you  think 
there  is  really  much  hope  of  getting  much  more  out 
of  the  existing  railways,  directly,  to  meet  that  new 
capital  ? — Yes.  I think  there  is  a great  deal. 

27441.  You  think  that  the  trade  of  the  conntrv 
can  grow  a great  deal  ? — I think  it  can  grow  very  con- 
siderably. 

27442.  Do  you  think  that  private  capitalists  would 
trust  to  that,  or  would  you  have  to  have  a State 


27422.  About  the  baronial  guarantee,  there  might  guarantee  and  that  the  capital  would  be  necessarily 
have  been  a bargain  that  the  Great  Northern  Com-  borrowed  on  the  security  of  the  State.  Could  yon  get 
* See  Appendix  No.  10. 
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rjIii-*vs  entirely  ?— I don’t  enough  capital  to  finance  the  transaction,  after  the  0cf.  12,  1907. 

raiiways.  I flunk  you  could  get  y 27465.  You  evidently  have  no  distrust  whatever  of 

i don’t  doubt  fctt,  bn,  3on  »gr„  it  cannot  the  capactt,.  « «f  Ashmen  to  ».«,B=  the, 


be  wiui'ng  to  accept  the  security  of  a system  governed 

^htTh^Clfdo^Sr^:  »%S8  fe  money1?— Yes’  * *“  “*  S=A 

si*”,,— ssks 

1 , +»  ,un it  fnr  the  returns  which  would  ooine  I don  t think  so.  ...  ,.  , existing  share-  . 

would  have  to  wait  tor  the  returns  w 27469.  As  to  the  question  of  injustice,  solemn  sugges-  holdcr“ 


tions  are  made  about  possible  injustice.  Do  you  think 


J1™.  ~ ■ ° +,  ; industrv  of  people  that  a body  of  Irishmen  selected  by  the  people 

Yes,  because  agriculture  is  the  main  industry  peop  their  politicai 

to27~mt™t,' in  the -tunc  of  things,!*  .low,  opinion,  bo,  work  together  in  « roasoneblc 

bec.anse'  it  implies  raising  new  «**.  «-•  *■»  STTgagl  **T  &£uT* 


of  habits,  so  you  agree  it  would  have  to  be  slow 
Yes,  but  the  agricultural  industry  is  not  the  only 
dustry.  . . , „ . 

27447.  No,  but  it  is  the  principal  one ! — It  is. 

27448.  And  your  district  is  especially  an  agru 
tural  one? — Yes.  , „ 


No-  I don’t  think  so.  I have  never  found  it  is. 

27470.  You  have  had  experience  as  a Grand  Juror, 
a country  gentleman,  and  in  various  ways.  I don’t 
suppose  anybody  knows  the  community  better  than 
you,  and  that  is  your  testimony  ? — That  is  my  experi- 


ral  one  Yes.  ,*• , . 27471  You  sav  here,  very  strongly,  that  the  back-  The  claim  of 

2=  5 ESSlB?  ~”tenp"““  JSSlj 


be  faced  at  the  outset  ? — Yes. 

27450.  If  you  went  into  a large  policy  of  that  kind 
-Yes. 

Examined  by  Mr.  S'bxton. 


exceptional"  and  artificial  circumstances,  and,  to  raise  ^c\p*,0"al 
these  conditions,  as  you  express  it,  to  the  normal  level,  ardB  jtB 
must  require  exceptional  and  artificial  means.  The  ra;lwayB 
economic  condition  of  Ireland  is  greatly  dueto  the  urged  on 


27451.  If  the  public  credit,  whether  that  of  operation  of  laws? — So  I have  always  understood.  economic 
the  Imperial  Treasury  or  an  Irish  Executive  27472.  Trade  laws,  navigation  laws,  corn  laws,  laws  grounds. 


27472.  Trade  laws,  navigation  laws,  corn  laws,  laws  grounds. 


authority,  were  applied  to  purchase  of  the  Irish  rail-  for  the  repeal  of  corn  laws,  laws  passed  for  the  con- 
ways,  would  not  it  be  your  opinion  that  there  would  venience  of  other  countries,  without  regard  to  ours  ; 

probably  be  a surplus  out  of  persent  net  profit  after  is  that  not  so  ?— 1 That  is  so.  That  is  what  I mean 

[laying  the  annual  charge  of  financing  the  transac-  jjy  artificial  causes. 

lion  ?— The  present  net  profits  of  the  railways.  ' 27473.  What  law  has  brought  about  law  should 

27452.  Yes  ? — I think  so.  amend  ? — Exactly. 

27453.  That  is  to  say,  you  think  the  annual  charge  27474.  Therefore,  we  have  an  irresistible  case  for 
for  a loan  to  finance  the  Irish  railways  would  be  less  asking  for  such  a modification  of  our  railway  system 
than  the  present  net  profit  of  about  £1,600,000  a as  wj[[  gjve  ^jle  irjsh  exporter  a fair  chance  in  Great 

year?— Yes.  __  _ ^ mi  Britain,  as  against  the  Continental  exporter,  and  will 


27454.  That  would  be  the  first  surplus? — That  gjve  ^ jrjsh  manufacturer  a chance  of  selling  hi 


would  be  the  first  surplus 

27455.  To  work  one  system  would  be  cheaper,  as 
compared  with  working  seventeen  or  twenty-seven 
systems  ?— Yes. 

27456.  That  would  be  the  second  and  the  larger  sur- 
plus?— Yes. 

27457.  There  you  have  two  lines  of  reserve  against 
any  deficit? — Yes.  You  have  a reserve  against  a de- 


fioit.  Whether  the  reserve  would  meet  the  deficit  gested. 
would  depend  on  the  amount  of  expenditure  imme-  27476a.  Mr.  .S 
di.ately  unremuner.ative.  suggestions.  (Tc 

27458.  But  that  would  be  within  the  control  of  the  have  mentioned 
authority  ?— It  would,  certainly.  rates  to  compet 


own  goods  in  Ireland? — Certainly. 

27475.  Do  you  think  it  is  fair  or  reasonable  to 
suggest  that  Great  Britain  would  stoop  to  boycott 
Irish  exports  unless  Ireland  abandoned  her  efforts  to 
develop  or  establish  some  manufactures  for  herself  ? — 
I have  a better  opinion  of  Englishmen  than  that. 

27475a.  So  have  I. 

27476.  Chairman. — I don’t  think  that  has  been  sug- 


27476a.  Mr.  Sexton. — I have  so  interpreted  some  More  equit- 
ggestions.  (To  the  Witness). — About  these  rates  you  able  rates  and 
ive  mentioned  in  your  precis.  You  say  that  the  facilities 


authority  ? — It  would,  certainly.  rates  to  competitive  points,  such  as  Dundalk,  and  under  a State- 

27459.  Something  has  been  said  about  Grand  points  that  are  close  to  competitive  points,  are  die-  owned  railway 
Jurors ; but  an  ex-Grand  Juror  can  say  that  they  tated  to  the  railway  company  by  the  circumstances  ; an" 

should  out  their  coat  according  to  their  cloth,  and  but  still  you  would*  say  that  the  rates  of  which  you  tl01Pate<1- 
ihat  they  should  not  embark  on  an  enterprise  beyond  complain  are  excessive'?— Quite  excessive, 
their  financial  resources.  It  would  rest  with  the  au-  27477.  It  is  one  thing  to  justify  a. rate  to  a com- 
thority  to  say  how  far  they  would;  go? — Certainly.  oetitive  point,  and  another  thing  to  say  that  much 

27460.  Let  us  say  there  is  a surplus  of  £200.000  a higher  rates  must  he  placed  on  places  in  the  vicinity  ? 
year  that  would  arise  upon  purchase,  and  a further  —Yes.  I would  sav  that  6s.  9 d.  a ton  for  artificial 
surplus  of  a quarter  of  a million,  which  is  a very  mo-  manures  to  Castlebellingham  or  Dunleer  is  an  ex- 
derate estimate,  upon  unified  as  against  fragmentary  cessive  rate  in  itself, 
management,  you  would  have  a sum  of  half  a million  27478.  A popular  body  ad 
or  so  out  of  which  to  provide  the  cost  of  making  have  to  take  note  of  sea  o 

feeding  lines  and  knitting  together  the  loose  ends  and  where  it  existed? — Yes. 
so  on  ? — Yes  ; but  whether  that  would  be  looked  upon  27479.  But  would  it  be  m< 


27478.  A popular  body  administering  railways  would 
ave  to  take  note  of  sea  competition  at  these  points 


so  on  ? — Yes  ; but  whether  that  would  be  looked  upon  27479.  But  would  it  be  more  likely  than  private  com- 
as a sufficient  security  by  everybody,  which  is  what  I panies  to  take  note  of  the  interests  of  places  which, 

understood  Mr.  Acworth  to  say,  would  be  a different  although  not  benefited  by  the  competition,  are  so 

thing.  near  as  to  be  prejudiced  by  the  low  rates  to  the  corn- 

27461.  To  whom  do  you  refer  by  everybody  ?— The  petitive  points  ?— Yes. 

public  .at  large,  I think,  either  bv  the  State,  who  is  27480.  So  long  as  the  railways  of  Ireland  are  held 
to  pay  for  purchasing  it,  or  by  the  shareholders  who  by  a number  of  private  proprietors  who  do  nothing 

niicht  take  shares  in  it,  except  with  a view  to  profit,  and  to  immediate  and 

27462.  If  you  have  a first  surplus  of  £200,000  and  certain  profit,  is  there  any  prospect  that  the  surplus 

a second  surplus  of  a quarter  of  a million,  and  if  be-  railway  accommodation  required  by  the  country  will 

hind  that  you  have  the  rates  of  the  country,  have  be  afforded  ? — I don’t  think  there  is  the  smallest 

you  not  a security  at  which  Shylock  himseif  would  chance  of  it. 


not  frown  ? — ’Certainly. 

27463.  Which,  I believe,  settles  the  question  < 


27481.  There  is  no  great  chance  of  the  Imperial  The  chances 
Treasury  providing  the  funds  ? — I don’t  know  whether  of  the  Trea- 


clusively  as  far  as  security  is  concerned? — Yes,  with  there  is  a chance.  They  should  do  it.  ' suryprovidi 

the  rates  of  the  country  behind  it.  27482.  The  only  chance  there  would  be  that  an  funds  for 

27464.  If  the  Treasury  feel  squeamish  about  the  authority  administering  the  whole  system  and  having  purchase, 
security  for  the  loan  have  you  any  doubt  that  a resources  in  its  hands  would  consider  where  the  public 
proper  Irish  authority  with  rating  powers  could  raise  interest  justified  the  expenditure  of  those  resources, 
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and  would  not  make  such  expenditure  a reason  for  a 
special  levy  upon  any  distriot? — Yes. 

27483.  I think  Lord  Pirrie  made  it  clear  that  a 
railway  company  is  not  now  entitled  by  law  to  raise 
a rate  over  the  level  at  which  it  stood  in  December, 
1892 ?— Yes. 

27484.  But  it  might,  have  been  very  high  in  1892, 
and  they  may  have  lowered  it  since  ? — Yes. 

27485.  They  could  raise  it  again  ? 

27486.  Mr.  Acworth. — No.  They  cannot  raise  it 

above  the  lowest  point  at  which  it  has  ever  been 
placed? — I was  not  aware  of  that. 

Lord  Pirrie. — I don’t  think  the  public  are  aware  of 
the  fact. 

27487.  Mr.  Sexton. — If  they  lower  it  below  what  it 
stood  at  the  time  that  the  English  companies  tried  to 
levy  the  maximum  rates  in  1892,  they  must  allow  it 
to  stand  at  the  point  to  which  they  lowered  it? — If 
they  lowered  it  below  what  it  stood  in  1892  cannot 
they  raise  it  again? 

27487a.  Mr.  Acworth.— No.  If  they  are  challenged 
in  court  they,  have  got  to  justify  it. 

27488.  Mr.  Sexton. — I understood  that  the  terms  of 
1892  were  open  to  them  at  any  time ; but  I am 
told  that  by  a recent  decision,  the  lowest  point 
must  remain  the  permanent  point.  Anyone  may  go 
to  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commission,  but  that  is  a 
very  costly  remedy  ? — Yes. 

27489.  Would  you  say,  if  that  is  the  only  remedy, 
they  can  do  what  they  please,  as  far  as  the  public  are 
concerned? — The  general  public  don’t  make  much  use 
of  the  Commission,  because  they  find  it  expensive  and 
unsatisfactory  in  many  ways 

27490.  It  appears  to  be  only  a good  place  for  com- 
panies to  fight  each  other.  You  were  asked  whether 
the  railway  companies  have  not  the  right  to  make 
their  rates  so  low  as  to  carry  the  traffic  that  is 
threatened  by  sea  ? — Yes. 

27491.  Can  you  tell  whether  the  coasting  steamers 
are  doing  well  ? — I believe  they  are  doing  fairly  well. 

27492.  I rather  gathered  that  their  position  was 
precarious? — I don’t  really  know  very  much  about 
them,  but  I believe  they  were  in  a fairly  good  con- 
•dition.  The  Dundalk  and  Newry  Steampacket  Com- 
pany, I believe,  has  been  doing  fairly  well.  It  has 
not  been  doing  any  great  things,  but  it  is  struggling 
along  at  any  rate. 

'27493.  They  are  really  at  the  mercy  of  the  railway 
companies,  because,  when  you  are  asked  has  not  the 
railway  company  the  right  to  reduce  its  rates  so  as 
to  keep  traffic  that  does  not  conclude  the  question.  Is 
there  not  the  final  question,  that  the  railway  company 
may  reduce  its  rates  lower  than  the  point  at  which  it 
is  necessary  to  put  the  rates  in  order  to  keep  the 
traffic — so  much  lower  that  the  steamer  cannot  run 
any  longer  ? — Yes.  That  is  what  I am  told  was  done. 

27494.  That  is  inherent  in  any  private  system.  It 
would  not  exist  in  any  public  system? — I don’t  think 
it  would. 

27495.  The  public  interest  in  competition  would 
preserve  a public  system  from  such  an  evil  ? — Yes. 

27496.  What  is  the  length  of  the  Ardee  line? — I 
think  4£  miles. 

27497.  The  capital  was  found  by  the  public  by 
subscription? — I think  so. 

27498.  Did  the  Great  Northern  Company  contribute 
to  the  cost? — I don’t  know.  I am  not  sufficiently 
well  up  in  the  origin  of  it. 

27499.  At  any  rate,  so  far  as  the  capital  is  con- 
cerned, the  public  did  find  it — it  was  found  by  sub- 
scriptions?— The  guarantee  is  for  interest  on  capital. 

27500.  The  guaranteed  capital  was  subscribed  by 
private  individuals?—!  don’t  know. 

27501.  If  interest  is  paid  on  it  it  must  have  been 
subscribed  by  shareholders? — The  guarantee  that  we 
have  to  pay  is  to  pay  the  interest.  It  is  not  to 
produce  capital.  It  produces  capital  of  course. 

27502.  The  interest  on  certain  capital  subscribed 
by  shareholders  ? — Yes. 


27503.  It  is  not  found  by  the  Great  Northern 
Company,  nor  by  the  State? — No.. 

27504.  Your  experience  is  you  are  charged  about 
£800  a year  in  respect  of  this  line  ? — Yes. 

27505.  The  Great  Northern  Company  work  the  line 
and  keep  the . accounts,  and  render  accounts  from  year 
to  year  which  show  that  the  district  must  pay  £800 
a year? — Yes. 

27506.  Do  they  give  credit  to  the  branch  line  for 
only  the  receipts  on  its  own  length  ? — Yes. 

27507.  But  the  guaranteed  line  contributes  a great 
deal  of  traffic  to  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  not  only 
to  Drogheda,  Dundalk,  and  Dublin,  but  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  system  ? — Yes  ; because  none  of  , 
the  traffic  which  goes  on  the  Ardee  line  would  go  on 
any  portion  of  the  line  between  Drogheda  and  Dun- 
dalk if  the  branch  line  were  not  there. 

27508.  Therefore  the  mileage  paid  for  the  4£  miles 
of  the  branch  line  is  only  a very  minute  fragment  of 
the  revenue  which  the  Great  Northern  derives  from  the 
existence  of  this  branch? — Yes. 

27509.  Then-  is  it  not  a highly  artificial  and  in- 
equitable system  for  the  Great  Northern,  which  paid 
nothing  for  the  construction  of  the  line,  that  in 
allocating  the  profits  they  make  no  allowance  for  the 
great  accession  of  traffic  which  they  get,  and  which 
costs  nothing  but  to  handle  it? — It  is  absolutely  in- 
defensible, except  on  the  assumption  that  they  got  the 
better  of  the  Grand  Jury  in  making  the  bargain. 

27510.  Surely  it  must  not  be  said,  if  people  who 
are  unacquainted  with  the  business  are  drawn  into 
an  inequitable  bargain,  that  it  ought  to  stand  for 
ever? — They  were  the  cleverer  of  the  two;  but  I, don’t 
see  that  it  can  be  defended  on  any  other  ground! 

27511.  This  is  a question  of  general  interest  far 
beyond  the  Ardee  line,  because  there  may  be  many 
cases.  Have  you  thought  out  any  principle  of  con- 
tribution by  which  a main  line  deriving  traffic  from 
a branch  line,  which  it  would  not  have  had  if  the 
branch  line  were  not  there,  ought'  to  make  some  con- 
tribution or  credit  for  the  purpose  of  an  account  to 
the  revenue  of  the  branch  line  out  of  the  benefit  it 
receives,  so  as  to  limit  the  levy  upon  the  ratepayers? 

- — I have  not  thought  out  any  working  plan. 

27512.  Suppose  the  Great  Northern  credited  the 
Ardee  line,  we  will  say,  with  £1,000,  and  derived 
£5,000  a year  receipts  from  the  existence  of  the  Ardee 
line  by  mileage  on  their  own  system,  do  you  not  think, 
some  percentage  of  the  increased  receipts  ought  to  be' 
credited  to  the  Ardee  line  for  the  purpose  of  equity 
as  regards  the  ratepayers? — Certainly.  What  per- 
centage I have  not  worked  out ; but  a percentage  of 
some  sort  should  be  given. 

* Witness , returning,  said— Mr.  Sexton  asked  me 
about  the  Dundalk  coasting  steamers,  and  I believe 
my  answer  was  entirely  incorrect.  Those  steamers, 

I have  been  told,  have  been  discontinued  for  the 
last  six  weeks. 

27513.  Lord  Pirrie. — The  railway  company  have  not 
raised  the  rate? — No  ; not  to  my  knowledge. 

27514.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  reduction  of  the  rate  by 
the  railway  company  has  not  only  kept  the  traffic, 
but  crushed  the  opposition  ?— I presume  that  that  is 
so.  I have  only  just  got  the  information,  as  a matter 
of  fact. 


you  nor  pleased  to  near 
iroan  Sir  Herbert  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Acworth  that  they 
cannot  raise  this  rate  new,  the  steamers  bein°’  off  ? — I 
am  delighted  to  hear  it. 

27516.  Mr.  A cwOrth. — That  helps  the  Dundalk 
people,  but  it  does  not  help  you  ?— It  does  not  help 
me.  It  does  not  help  Castlebellingham. 

27517.  What  you  have  to  do  is  to  go  and  tell  the 
Railway  Commission  that  they  are  giving  Dundalk  an 
undue  preference  ?— To  go  to  the  Railwav  Commission 
would  mean  a very  expensive,  slow,  and  unsatisfactory 
process. 


27517a.  Of  course ; 
tons  of  artificials  to 


and  it  would  take  a good  many 
pay  the  expenses. 
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Mr.  S.  P.  Preston  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


27518.  Now,  Mr.  Preston,  I think  you  are  a member 
of  the  Irish  Commercial  Travellers’  Association? — 
Yes,  sir.  and  haVe  been  honorary  secretary. 

27519.  Do  you  appear  before  us  in  your  individual 
capacity  or  as  a representative  of  that  body? — I ap- 
pear as  delegated  by  the  Association,  and  likewise 
with  the  approval  and  support  of  the  North  and 


West  of  Ireland  Association.  Our  Association  num- 
bers 337  members,  and  the  North  and  West  of  Ire- 
land 473  members,  so  that,  touches  800  members ; and 
then  we  have  the  sympathy  and  support  in  this  mat- 
ter of  a great  many  commercial  travellers  who  are 
not  members  of  the  Irish  Association. 

27520.  But  in  the  early  part  of  this  inquiry  we 


* See  Appendix  No.  10. 
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had  a member  of  your  Association  before  us  ? — No, 
sir';  not  from  the  Irish  Association,  but  from  a branch 
of  the  English  Association,  the  United  Kingdom  As- 
sociation. 

27521.  But  this  is  purely  Irish  ?— These  two  asso- 
ciations are  purely  Irish. 

2752,2.  Of  course  you  are  more  particularly  identi- 
fied with  the  passenger  arrangements  of  the  railways? 
— Yes,  sir  ; our  evidence  is  confined  to  matter  con- 
nected with  the  passenger  traffic  exclusively,  of  which 
we  claim  to  possess  a unique  experience. 

27523.  Yes,  we  know  that.  I think  it  will  shorten 
the  proceedings  if  you  will  just  be  kind  enough  to 
answer  two.  or  three  questions  about  the  passenger 
rates.  First  of  all,  are  the  ordinary  fares,  in  the 
judgment  of  your  Association,  fair  and  reasonable? — 
We  are  more  particularly  interested  in  the  third-class 
fares,  as  we  generally  travel  third-class,  and  the  ordi- 
nary third-class  fare  is  the  usual  penny  a mile,  and 
of  course  with  that  we  cannot  find  .any  particular 
fault ; but  in  the  course  of  my  looking  into  this  mat- 
ter I found  that  in  England  and  Scotland  the  third- 
class  fares  are  in  many  cases  under  a penny  a mile. 
They  are  sometimes  three  farthings,  and  they  are 
even  a halfpenny  a mile. 

27524.  That  is  for  return  tickets? — For  single 
tickets.  Of  course  the  return  ticket  would  be  in  some 
cases  double  the  single  fare,  and  in  other  oases  half 
again  ; and  so  on. 

27525.  Of  course  it  is  easy  for  you  to  say  this,  but 
can  you  give  us  cases? — I can,  sir.  I can  give  a 
number  of  cases.  Now,  the  third-class  fares  from 
Glasgow,  taken  at  random  out  of  a railway  guide, 
to  seaside  places  are  generally  a halfpenny  a mile, 
the  ordinary  third-class  fares.  And  then  I have  a 
number  here,  taken  at  random,  where  three  farthings 
per  mile  is  charged,  from  Glasgow  to  Ardrossan, 
Hollybush,  Bishopstown  and  so  on.  I just  take  these 
at  random,  and  of  places  under  three  farthings  per 
mile  there  are  eight  or  nine,  and  for  slightly  over 
three  farthings  there  is  quite  a number. 

27526.  One  question  on  that.  These  are  all  ex- 
amples of  Scotch  railways  ? — Yes. 

27527.  Now,  have  you  any  examples  of  English 
railways  ? 

27528.  Mr.  Acworth. — Are  these  all.  on  the  Clyde  ? — 
No  ; Aberdeen  is  not  on  the  Clyde ; and  Perth,  Stir- 
ling and  Edinburgh,  these  are  not  on  the  Clyde. 

27529,  Chairman. — Now,  have  you  any  English 
cases  ? — No,  sir,  I have  not.  I think  they  are  all 
a penny  a mile  in  England. 

27530.  We  know  they  are  not,  but  generally  speak- 
ing they  are? — Generally  speaking. 

27531.  So  much  for  the  third-class  fares? — On  the 
Irish  lines  the  single  third-class  fares  are  always  the 
full  penny. 

27532.  Now,  what  about  the  second-class  fare? — 
Well,  now,  as  to  the  second-class  fare,  you  will  no- 
tice by  our  abstract  that  we  place  first  in  point  of  im- 
portance to  us  personally  the  question  of  reduction 
of  the  second-class  fares.  We  give  figures  showing 
in  Ireland  the  difference  between  third  and  second- 
class  fares,  and  these  figures  are  equal  to  from  fifty 
to  eighty-four  per  cent,  of  an  increase  on  third-class 
fares,  while  in  England  the  difference  on  the  one 
great  line,  the  London  and  North-Western,  and  on 
other  lines  varies  between  fifteen  and  twenty -eight 
per  cent. 

27533.  All  of  which  you  say  there  has  been  given 
in  evidence  before,  and  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 
The  simple  point  is  that  the  second-class  fares  in 
Ireland  are  considerably  in  excess  of  the  second-class 
fares  in  England? — They  are,  sir,  and  a very  grievous 
charge  on  people  who  travel  a good  deal,  as  wTe  do. 

Mr.  Sexton. — There  is  a short  table  there  which  I 
should  like  to  see  embodied  in  the  evidence,  a com- 
parative table  of  English  and  Irish  second-class  fares. 

27534.  Mr.  Acworth.— It  is  all  Birmingham,  and 
it  is  not  really  varied.  You  are  speaking  of  in- 
stances?— We  took  Birmingham  as  being  a central 
town,  in  the  centre  of  England. 

27535.  You  have  only  compared  one  set  of  fares, 
from  Birmingham  only  ?— Excuse  me,  we  have  three  or 
four. 

27536.  But  one  terminus  is  always  Birmingham? 


27537.  Chairman. — I think  we  shall  get  on  better 
if  we  take  it  in  order.  Now,  the  second-class  fares 
in  Ireland,  we  take  it  from  you,  are  what  percentage 
over  the  third? — From  fifty  to  eighty-four  per  cent, 
over  the  third. 

27538.  Whereas  in  England,  on  the  North-Western, 
you  state  that  they  are  about  ten  per  cent;  more? — 
They  are  ten  per  cent,  on  the  London  and  North 
Western,  with  very  rare  exceptions. 

27539.  On  the  other  railways  they  vary  from  fifteen 
to  twenty-five  per  cent,  over  the  third? — They  are 
from  fifteen  up  to,  say,  thirty  per  cent,  on  the  other 
lines. 

27540.  Now,  leave  it  there  with  regard  to 
second-class  fares.  What  about  the  preference  given 
to  cross-Channel  passengers? — Are  you  going  to  leave 
the  second-class  fares  there,  sir ; because  it  is  a very 
strong  grievance,  these  excessive  second-class  fares, 
their  excess  over  the  third.  We  believe  that 
a reduction  of  the  second-class  fares  to  a point 
approximating  to  the  average  of  what  is  adopted  by 
the  English  lines  would  be  a great  boon  to  the  travel- 
ling public  in  this  country,  and  that,  more  than 
that,  it  will  pay  the  railway  companies  following  that 
policy.  At  present  only  very  few  commercial  men 
travel  second-class,  whereas,  if  the  difference  was  only 
twenty  per  cent,  or  so,  representing,  say,  2s.  6 d.  or  3s. 
from  Dublin  to  Belfast,  Cork,  Galway,  etc.,  very  few 
commercial  travellers  would  be  found  in  a third-class 
compartment.  ' 

27541.  More  of  them  would  ride  second  ? — They 
would  ride  second,  and  that-  would  be  a clear  gain 
to  the  i-ailway  company  ; and  that  is  a point  which 
the  railway  companies  might  consider,  apart  alto- 
gether from  .any  question  of  unification  or  amalgama- 
tion, or  anything  of  that  sort.  We  made  application 
to  them  on  that  point,  and  they  refused.  The  next 
important  point  that  occurs  to  us  is  the  question  of 
co-ordination  between  the  passenger  trains  on  the 
various  lines. 

27542.  Now,  what  have  you  got  to  say  about  that? 
— By  the  want  of  co-ordination  we  have  a frightful 
amount  of  inconvenience  caused  to  the  public  and  to 
us.  Now,  under  a unified1  system  that  would  be  alto- 
gether done  away  with,  and  convenient  connection 
would  be  ensured,  and  passengers  could  go  from  one 
company’s  line  to  another  company’s  line  where  they 
came  into  touch  with  each  other.  •'•We  furnish  in  our 
abstract  some  particulars  on  this  head,  some  details 
from  the  North  of  Ireland,  showing  the  inconvenience 
imposed  on  passengers  at  present,  the  many  delays  at 
junction  stations,  and  the  failure  of  opposing  lines 
to  co-ordinate  their  time-tables  and  the  running  of 
their  trains  at  points  where  those  lines  come  in  con- 
tact. 
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27543.  Just  give  us  one  or  .two.  typical  oases  ?— 

There  are  quite  a number. 

27544.  But  just  give  us  two  or  three? — They  are 
very  numerous. 

27545.  Take  out  what  you  consider  the  most  im-  Instances  of 
portant? — For  instance,  at  a junction,  now,  as  I say,  faulty  pas- 
wherever  two  distinct  lines  meet,  the  time-tables  are  senger  train 
so  manipulated  as  to  spoil  the  connection  at  present,  eer''!ce  con‘ 
and  I give  you,  as  instances,  Cavan,  where  the  Great  neo  I0'18- 
Northern  and  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railways 
meet ; Cookstown,  where  the  Great  Northern  and 
Northern  Counties  meet ; Antrim  Junction,  where  these- 
two  lines  meet  again  ; Palace  East,  where  the  Great 
Southern  and  Wesetrn  and  the  Dublin  and  South  Eas- 
tern lines  meet ; and  Collooney,  which  is  the  most 
striking  case  in  point.  There  are  three  lines  running 
through  that  little  village  of  Collooney,  and  each  of 
them  has  got  a station.  They  have  got  three  distinct 
stations,  and  stationm asters  and  staffs,  and  if  you  look 
at  the  time-tables  you  will  find  that  no  trains  match 
any  other  trains  on  any  of  the  lines,  up  or  down. 

They  do  not  match. 

27546.  Lord  Pirrie. — They  are  not  made  to  suit  the 
connection? — Not  at  all.  No  matter  where  you  are 
going  to  or  coming  from,  if  you  change  at  Collooney 
you  have  to  wait  two  oa:  three  hours  there  for  a con- 
nection. 

27547.  Chairman. — Just  give  us-  one  or  two  The  case  of 
examples  ; I want  to  get  the  evidence  on  this  point,  so  Collooney 
as  to  have  it  on  the  notes? — Well,  trains  from  Ennis-  Junction, 
killen  and  the  North  reach  Collooney  at  12.15  p.m. 

3.36  p.m.,  and  8.36  p.m.  The  Midland  Great  Western 
trains  leave  Collooney  for  Boyle,  Carrick-on-Shannon, 
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etc., -at  9.34  a.m.,  3.33  p.m.,  and  6.21  v.m.  These 
two  lines  do  not  correspond.  The  Great  Southern  and 
Western  trains  leave  Collooney,  for  Claremorris 
Tuam,  Ennis,  etc.,  .at  9.4  a.m.,  12.46  p.m.,  and  5.42 
! p.m.  They  all  differ  from  the  others.  The  Midland 
Great  Western  trains  from  Boyle,  Carrick-on-Shan- 
non,  and  Longford  reach  Collooney  at  10.43  a.m. , 
1.44  p.m.,  and  7 p.m.-  The  Great-  Southern  and  Wes- 
tern trains  from  Atheirry,  Tuam  and  Claremcrris, 
etc.,  reach  Collooney  at  10.12  a.m.,  1.55  p.m.,  and 
4.55  p.m.  There  is  only  one  of  these  trains  corre- 
• spending  with  any  other;  that  is  tilie  1.55,  and  you 
could  possibly  catch  that  if  the  train  was  in  good 
time.  And  then  the  trains  for  Enniskillen  .and  the 
North  leave  Collooney  at  7 a.m.,  10.28  a.m..  and  4.22 
p.m.  They  will  take  a little  looking  into,  to  give 
you  the  instances  of  each. 

27548.  That  is  quite  sufficient  to  go  on  the  notes. 
Now,  have  you  got  a comparison  of  Irish  and  English 
fares  in  your  table? — I have,  sir. 


27549.  I am  not  going  to  ask  you  a single  question 
on  that,  but  I will  give  the  list  as  it  is  to  the -short- 
hand writer  to  be  put  on  the  notes,  and  I will  give 
copies  to  the  railway  companies  ?— Very  good  sir. 
Since  that  list  was  compiled  I made  a list  of  the  fares 
on  the  different  English  lines,  showing  the  differences 
between  second-  and'  third  class,  and  you  have  got  them 
all  in  detail  there,  if  there  is  any  use  in  it.  On  dif- 
ferent English  lines:  the  North  Stafford,  Great  West- 
ern, and  so  on.  They  show  that  the  differences  are  in 
the  fares  between  second  and  third  on  these  four  or 
five  different  English  lines. 

Mr.  Sexton. — This  list  now  going  in  will  ' be 
better  for  you  than  the  other. 

Chairman. — The  one  I have  in  my  hand,  which 
will  be  printed,  is  the  excess  of  second  over  third 
class  (England),  on  the  North  Stafford  Railway,  the 
Cambrian  Railway,  the  Great  Western  Railway,  and 
the  London  and  South  Western  Railway,  and  examples 
are  given. 


Comparison  of  Some  Irish  and  English  Fares. 


Miles. 


121 

121 

143 

144 

48J 

50 

47.J 

112 

113 

113 

50 

51 

90 

92 

92 

33 

39 

51 

284 

129 


Birmingham,.. 

Dublin, 


lingbam, 
Dublin, 

Cork. 

Birmingham, 

Belfast, 

Birmingham, 

Dublin, 

Cork, 

Dark, 

Birmingham, 

Birmingham, 

Belfast, 

Dublin, 


Fleetwood. 

| Kilmallock, 

Kendal, 

Mallow, 

Leicester. 

Mullingar, 

Athlone, 

Belfast, 

Maryborough, 

Northampton, 

Warrenpoint, 

Liverpool, 

Wexford, 

Lisduff, 

Dunmauway. 


10  4 
15  0 
15  9 


The  fares  of  one  Irish  line,  viz.,  the  Belfast  and 
Northern  Counties’  branch  of  the  English  Midland, 
are  not  dealt  with  in  above  List,  as  the  second  class 
fares  approximate  in  a striking  degree  to  the  English 
fares,  for  instance:  — 


It  will  be  noticed  that  as  the  distance  increases  the 
per  centum  difference  in  fares  decreases. 

G.  S.  & W.  charge.  3rd  to  Limerick,  10/9  for  121 
mile3,  via  Nenagh— an  overcharge  of  8J. 


Excess  for  2nd  over  3rd  Class — 


England. 


— 

Fares. 

3rds.  | 2nds. 

Per 

Cent. 

NORTH  STAFFORD. 

Varies  between  15  per  cent,  and  18  per  cent. 
Birmingham  to  Dttoxeter 

s.  it. 
3 5 

s.  d. 
3 11 

15 

„ Stoke. 

3 8 

4 3 

16 

,,  Congleton. 

| 1 74 

5 5 

17 

Macclesfield.  ... 

5 34 

6 3 

18 
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Excess  fok  2nd  over  3rd  Class— 
England — continued. 


i it  there  in  0ct.  12, 1907. 


CAMBRIAN. 

Between  19  per  cent,  and  i 
Birmingham  to  Aberystwth, 

„ Pwllheli, 

,,  Barmouth, 

„ Shrewsbury, 

GREAT  WESTERN. 

Principally  25  per  cent.,  and  occasionally 
runs  up  to  29  per  cent,  and  33  per  cent. 

Birmingham  to  Oxford, 

„ Hereford, 

„ Kidderminster, 

„ Gloucester, 

„ Cardiff, 

„ Milford  Havi 

„ Fishguard, 

Paddington  to  Alcester, 


er  Id. 


Ashburton, 

Aberdare, 


Bideford, 
Bilston,  Staffs, 


Falmouth. 

„ Ilfracombe, 

Bridgenorth  from  Paddington.  3rd,  19 
miles,  11s.  Id. ; lid.  under  Id.  per  mile. 

LONDON  AND  SOUTH  WESTERN. 
24  per  cent,  to  26  per  cent, 
Waterloo  to  Basingstoke, 

, Beaulieu  Road, 

„ Bournemouth, 

Bentley, 

Exeter, 

...  Fareham, 

„ Haslemere, 

,,  Lyme  Regis, 

Milborne.  Port  Somerset,  .. 
‘ ' Newton  Toney,  Wilts, 

„ Portsmouth, 

MIDLAND  OF  ENGLAND  (No  2nds). 

Birmingham  to  Gloucester,  ... 

.,  Wakefield, 

„ Leicester,  ...  .. 


27550.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — I think  there  must 
he  a mistake  in  the  first  table.  In  the  item  Cork  to 
Skibbereen,  fifty-four  miles,  it  is  stated  that  the 
third  class  fare  is  4s.  6 d.,  and  the  second  class  8s.  4 d. 
I think  that  must  be  a mistake? — It  is  right,  sir. 
Here  is  the  Guide: — Distance  of  Skibbereen  from 
Cork,  fifty-four  miles.  Fares — Third,  4s.  bd.  ; se- 
cond, 8s.  4 d.  ; nearly  double. 

27551.  Mr.  T allow. — I am  told  there  is  no  second 


class  on  that  line?— (Witness).— Why 

the  Guide?  , _ , q- JT 

27552.  That  I cannot  tell  you.  The  Cork,  Bandon,  Mr.  b.  P. 
and  South  Coast  have  only  two  classes  These  publi-  £re8™“'  ta^ 
cations  are  sometimes  incorrect? — (Witness). — The  tjVg  0f  t^e 
first  class  is  10s.  . Irish  Com- 

27553.  Chairman  (to  Witn ess), —What  book  is  merciai 
that? — The  Red  Guide.  It  is  in  all  the  books.  I Travellers’ 
think  there  must  be  a second  class  fare  here.  Association, 

27554.  Mr.  Tatlow.— The  manager  of  the  railway 
is  here,  and  he  says  not? — (Witness). — Well,  it  is 
very  curious.  There  are  three  classes  distinctly 
stated  in  the  Red  Guide.  ( Guide  handed  to  Chair- 
man). 

Chairman. — Then  you  are  not  to  blame  at  any 
rate. 

27556.  Mr.  Acworth. — How  long  is  it  since  the  se- 
cond class  fares  were  abolished  ? 

Mr.  Kerr  (Manager,  Cork,  Bandon,  and  South 
Coast  Railway).— Since  the  first  of  May,  sir. 

27556.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe.— That  works  out  at 
2-ll  of  a penny  per  mile,  for  second  class? — Tills  is 
the  Guide  for  October. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — But  the  manager  says  that  is  in- 
correct. 

Lord  Pirrie. — Dees  that  show  good  management? 

27557.  Mr.  Tatlow. — It  is  not  a railway  publication, 
and  these  guides  do  make  mistakes? — At  any  rate  it 
represents  correctly  what  was  previous  to  the  dropping 
of  the  second  class. 

Lord  Pirrie. — And  then,  these  are  not  corrected 
every  month  ? 

Mr.  Tatlow. — The  railway  companies  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  them.  The  railway  companies  give  in- 
formation to  them  ; hut  we  have  found  mistakes  in 
these  Guides  more  than  onoe  in  my  experience. 

Chairman. — You  will  get  mistakes  in  other  publica- 
tions. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — Everything  human  is  fallible. 

27558.  Mr.  Sexton.— You  will  get  mistakes  even  in  - 

Acts  of  Parliament  ? — (Witness). — Talking  about  firs|.  olag8 
railway  fares  in  Ireland,  the  difference  between  first  fares  over 
class  and  third  is  over  200  per  cent,  on  the  third  thir(1  in 
class  fare,  and  in  England  it  is  rarely  over  60.  Some  ireland  com- 
of  the  English  lines,  such  as  the  Midland,  do  not  pared  with 
run  any  second.  England. 

27559.  Do  you  mean  that  the  first  class  is  more 
than  double  the  third? — More  than  double. 

27560.  That  would  be  100  per  cent.  You  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  it  would  be  treble  the  third  class 
fare?— It  is  225  per  cent,  on  the  third  in  most  cases. 

It  is  two  and  a quarter  times  more. 

27561.  That  is  125  per  cent,  over  the  third  class 
fare,  the  third  class  fare  being  taken  as  100  per  cent  ? 

— We  will  take  a fare  from  Dublin  to  Cork,  for 
instance. 

27562.  It  is  only  a matter  of  expression? — The 
third  class  to  Cork  is  13s.  8 d.  Well,  now  the  first 
class  fare  is  29s.  bd. 

27563.  That  is  2£  times  as  much,  or  125  per  cent, 
over? — Then  I must  accept  that. 

27564.  Chairman. — Now,  . I think  we  have  dealt 
sufficiently  with  the  question  of  fares,  and  I will  j ust 
ask  you  one  or  two  questions  on  the  general  subject. 

Have  your  Association  had  under  consideration  the 
question  of  the  purchase  of  the  Irish  railways? — Wo 
have  had  that  under  consideration,  and  we  are  in 
favour  of  the  unification  of  the  lines  under  some 
body,  some  popular  body— -an  Irish  body  ; and,  if  you 
will  excuse  me,  there  was  a resolution  passed  at  our 
meeting,  which  I will  read  for  you. 

27565.  On  that  subject? — On  that  very  subject.  R , ,.  , 

27566.  What  is  the  date  of  it?— Last  October,  when  the* Irish'10 
this  Commission  was  commencing,  or  about  to  com-  Commercial 
mence.  This  is  it — “ Resolved,  that  this  Committee  Travellers’ 
are  in  favour  of  the  unification  of  the  Irish  railways,  Association 
by  means  of  State  purchase,  and  the  placing  of  the  in  favour  of 
unified  system  under  one  general  manager,  appointed  State  pur- 
and  controlled  by  a popularly-constituted  Irish  chase  and 
authority.”  That  was  considered  carefully,  and  unification  of 
passed. 

27567.  Was  that  passed  unanimously? — Yes,  sir. 

27568.  And  the  Association  see  no  reason  to  alter 
their  opinion  since  then  ? — Not  since  then,  sir.  They 
are  stronger  on  it  now  than  ever  before,  owing  to  the 
publication  of  the  reports  of  this  inquiry.  I may  say 
tliat,  in  connection  with  the  abstract  of  evidence 
submitted  by  us,  the  Belfast  Association  drew  the  line 
at  that.  They  wished1  to  pass  no  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  unification.  They  say  that  they  had 
not  fully  considered  that  matter,  and  that  they  would 
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management 
of  the  railways 
under  an  Irish 
authority. 
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• :•••  \ ftd+  cttWeifc  They  time  is  apt  to  find  that  everything  has  gone?— Col- 

like  to  reserve  their  opinion  on  ] looney  is  not  the  only  place.  There  are  other  places 

are  simply  neutral,  -iney  wi  0f  cases  where  through  connections,  whether  at  a 

further.  ,i  'Relf'ist  section  of  vour  junction  or  not— I suppose  it  must-be  at  a junction— 

27570  CAotrmon.-K  is  t ire  not  convenient  or  suitable  1-Now,  if  you  are  on 
Ao^itl0r  P?’  ,V  What  are  they  called— what  is  the  Northern  Counties  line,  which  is.  an  admirable 
27571.  Lord  J”  S ?w£t“.  Mind  line,  on.  of  the  beet  in  M»nd-it  it  nnd.t  the  con- 

the,  proper  name?—1 The  North  and  West  trol  of  the  Midland  of  England— and  if  you  want  to 


the.  proper  name  f ine  trol  of  the  Midland  of  England— and  :if  you  want  to 

resolution  tl.it  come,  >.£  to  Dublin,  or  us  fir  us  you  «.»t  to  come 
ilbli.  Chairman,  r y 6 towards  Dublin,  from  Coleraine  or  Ballymena  or  any 

lh®y. I • 5+ ?— February  16  Here  of  those  places,  you  have  got  two- ways.  ' You  can  go 
i is  ?— ‘‘^North  Sd  West  of"  Ireland  Commercial  to  Belfast  and  then  go  by  the  Gireat^ 'tS^andh^n 


and  West  of  Travellers  Association,  ro  , Secretary  ’viceregal  the  same  way,  if  you  come  down  to  LiSburn  Junction, 
Deland  Com-  16  th  February,  ' uTmelingoSve  you  haye  got  to  wait  there  tor  a couple  of,  hours. 

2S53S  MctS.  »»d  oUlod  for  thf.  snooi.1  Thor,  arc  numerous  iust.nces  of  tlrut  sort  that  occur, 
purpose  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  we  should  27587.  The  waiting  is  so  frequent  and  so  long  that 
•present  ’a  report  to  you  in  support  of  the  abstract  of  it  can  only  be  accounted  for  by . the  detached 
evidence  on  Irish  railways  submitted  to  you' on  be-  character  of  the  direction,  and  the  unifying  of  . the 
half  of  the  Irish  Commercial  Travellers’  Association,  direction  would  put  an  end  to  that?— Quite  so.  It 


ence  on  Irish  railways  submitted  to  you' on  be-  character  of  the  direction,  and  the  unifying  of  the 
of  the  Irish  Commercial  Travellers’  Association,  direction  would  put  an  end  to  that? — Quite  so.  It 
We"  wish  to  endorse  and  support  every  item  seems  that  they  lay  themselves  out  to  put  obstacles  in 
-their:  abstract  of  evidence,  arid  all  their  the  wayi  of  travellers  going  from,  one  line  to  another.. 

;entions  and  representations  contained  in  Instead  • of  facilitating  them  they  put  obstacles  in 


contentions  and  representations  contained  in  Instead  of  facilitating  them , they  put  obstacles  in 
said  abstract,  with  the  exception  of  paragraphs  their  way. 

11  12  ' and  13,  on  which  subject  we  do  not  27588.  The  companies  agree  together  about  rates,  so 

at’ present  express’ an  opinion.  Signed,  for  the  North  that  the  public  shall  not  have  any-  benefit  from  com- 
and  West  of  Irfeland  Commercial  Travellers’  Associi-  petition,  but  they  combine  with  each  other  apparently 
tion  Thomas  R.  Govan,  President;  Charles  jn  these  cases  to  make  the'  maximum  inconvenience 
M'Dermott,  Secretarv:  for  the  public?— It  appears  like  that.  A study  of 

27574.  With  that  exception,  the  North  and  West  of  the  time-tables  would  convince  anyone  that  such  was 
Ireland  Commercial  Travellers’  Association,  are  in  the  case.  ' 


favour  of  the  resolution  which  you  read  ? — I say,  sir, 
'they  do'  not  approve  or  disapprove  of  it. 


• Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

27575.  Of  course  your  association,  as  you  say, 
have  unique  experience  of  railways  ?— Oh,  indeed, 


3?  4nd  of  the  present  effects  of  h tain  the  Whole  time  and  go  anywhoio  yon 

- — * ' . . n J 1...  lil-e  .and  od  nn  arid  down  • m it  for  the  whole  week 


th27577.  There  are  a good  many  junctions  in  Irel 
where  two  or  more  lines  meet  ? — There  are,  sir. 
27578.  Is  wlrat  you  have  said  about  Oollooney 


r typical  of  what  happens  at  junctions 


or  any  other  part  of  Ireland,  .and  not  a cross-Chan- 
nel passenger,  you  have  to  pay  the  ordinary  fares. 
Now,  that  is  a very  curious  thing. 

27590.  Is  that  on  the  Midland? — That  is  on  the 


an  extreme  case,  but  it  is  fairly  typical.  There  English  Midland,  the  Northern  Counties 


j other  places  where  similar  things  occur, 


common,  or  any  of  those  places,  yon  have  to  wait  a Manchester  or  London,,  gets  the-  Irish,  portion  of;  the 
couple  of  hours  perhaps  at  Mullingar  or  Inny  June-  journey  to  Cork  and  hack  for  5s: ; that  is,  deducting 


27580.  At  any  rate  they  are  not  trying  to  btock  tvaveller  goingi  say>  from 
themselves  when  it  happens  on  that  one  system  .—I  & th.ird-class  ticket,  canno 
think  it  is  a bad  arrangement.  No,  unless  he  pavs  extra. 

Complaints  27581.  You  spoke  about  connections  too.  Tins  ’ ' ■ 

as  to  unsatta-  chronic  failure  to  make  connection  at.  junctions,  is  it  4/5 90.  But  the  tiaveuei 

factory  station  inevitable  or  accidental',  or  is  if;  designed?— It  is  ing  either  from  Dublin 


accommoda-  designed.  It  is  worked  out  on  their  own  time  tables.  ticket. 


27582. -For  the  purpose  of  not  making  connection  ?— 
Well,  T suppose  it  suits  their  convenience  to  run  their 


i they 'do;  but  it  results  in  long  gaps  at  That  is  quite  right.  That 

, . •’  • i ,,  i,;:  ...  ...ui,  o>7c;o/i  TToi.o  fiiA  Milwav 


'certain  places,  which  the  public  have  to  put  up  with 
arid  to' 'suffer  by.  It  would  not  be  so  had  as  it  is  if 
there  was'  a decent  ’waitirigroom  or  a place  to  stay  in  ; 


hut  the’ yvaitiiigd-oom  and  platfrira..  - r--- - ---  - - , • . , 

bominable,  and  the  lavatories  and  urinals,  and  every-  27595.  You  say  that  your  important  body  travel 


igem.en.ts  are  to  the  present  we  have  nbt  got  any  remedy. 


Everyone  knows  that  that  travels  much. 

27583.  Does  the  fragmentary  character  of  the  lines 


cent,  of  them  do. 

27596.  I suppose  they  dra' 


promote  this? — Of  course  it  does.  Under  a unified  the  railways  in  Ireland? — Well,  of  course,  now  and 


be  corrected  system  there  would  be  no  sucli  thing,  because  the 
under  a nine  of  the  trains  would  be  co-ordinated  to  suit 

““Pt”  other,- ' 


27584.  The  service  being  framed  as  a unit,  there 
would  be  'the  maximum  of  probability  that  there 
would  be  good  connections? — I think  that  would  be 


27589.  What  do  you  say  about  this  undue  pre- 
ference given  to  cross-Channel  passengers  ?— Well, 
there  is  a certain  amount,  of  that.  I will  give  you 
a curious  instance  of  it.  In  Belfast,  if  you  come  I' 
from  across  the  Channel  and  show  your  ticket  at  I 
the  station,  you  get  a third-class1  ticket  on  the  M 
Northern  Counties  line  for  a week.,  You  can  stay 


age'ment ? We  are  pretty  down  * « 


27591.  And  then,  what  about  a commercial  traveller 


particular  line.  For  instance,  if  you  come  down  coming  from  England  to  Cork? — A commercial  travel- 
i Cavan,  and  want  to  go  up  to  Longford  or  Ros-  ier  coming  from  England  to  Cork  and  back,  say  from 


d,  if  you  want  to  comeback,  why,  you  have  |]ie  fare  to  Dublin  from  the  total  of  the  ticket  he 
i the  same.  gets  to  Cork  and  back  for  5s. 

Within  one  system  ?— Within  one  system.  27592.1  understand  that  the  Irish  commercial 

At  .any  rate  they  are  not  trying  to  block  traveller  j say  from  Belfast  to  Dublin,  if  he.  has 
3S  when  it  happens  on  that  one  system.  I a y^-d-class  ticket,  cannot  go  by  the  limited  mail?— 


• 27593.  But  €lie  traveller  from  Great  Britain  start- 
ing either  from  Dublin  or  Belfast  on  a third-class 


the  limited  mail  without 


paying  second-class  fare  or  without  paying  the  extra 
that  the  Irishman  has  to  pay  on  the  limited  mail? — 


27594.  Have  the  railway  company  abrogated  that 
rule  ? — I think  they  have  been  applied,  to  repeatedly 
by  individual,  commercial  men  on  the  subject,  hut  up 


imply  scandalous  in  parts ’of  Ireland,  generally  third-class?—!  think  fully  seventy -five  per 


most  of.  the  traffic  to- 


ing,  because  the  run-  again  the  canals'  get  a little  of  'it;  particularly  when 
•diriated  to  suit  each  there  is  a dispute  about  rates, _ but. .the  canal  traffic, 
I need  not  tell  you,  is  very  slow  and  inconvenient, 
ed  as  a unit,  there  27597.  Then,  if  the  second-class ' fare  were  as  it  is 
obability  that  there  in  England,  without  even  going  so  low  as  it  is 

hink  that  would  be  in  Scotland,  a country  more  comparable  with  Ireland 


so.  Anything  else  would  be  a lack  of  common  sense.  than  England,  is,  would,  your  body  travel  second- 
It  is  quite  a common  thing,  and  I could  point  you  class? — I am  certain  that  fully  eighty  per  cent,  ot 


out  cases  in  Ireland  when  you  go  to  a certain  town  them  would,  particularly  on  the  longer-  journeys, 
where  -another  line  runs  in,  and  you  got  there  at  Dublin  to  Cork  and  Dublin  to  Galway,  and  so  on. 


twelve  o’clock  and  you  find  the'  other  train  gone 
11.50,  and  then  you  are  left  to  stay  there  two 
three  hours  till  you  get  another  train.  Now,  t! 
must  do  that  designedly. 

- 27585.  A - traveller  who  gets  into  "Collooriey  at  i 


ie  at  27598.  And,  having  regard  to- the  character  of' the 
o or  third-class  accommodation  in  Ireland? — Yes,  particu- 
they  larly  on  the  MidLandAlin©;  which,  is  the  low  water 
mark  of  Irish  railways. 

any  27599.  The  Irish  Midland  ?— The  Irish  Midland;  I 
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have  heard  the  third-class  carriages  on  that  line 
described  as  a plank-bed  on  wheels.  _ 

. 27600.  Chairman. ---That  is  not  on  the  Midland 

jjne ? it  is,  sir,  on  the  Midland:  Great  Western, 

and  you  can  get  evidence  to  ‘bear.  out. -that-;  and  if 
■you  were  going  to  Westport- upon- the  plank  for  eight 
hours  in  the  middle  of  winter  you  would  not  be  the 

better  of  it  for  a long  time.  ,, 

27601.'  Mr.  Sexton. — It  is  worse  than  even  the. 
stationary  plank-bed  ?— I have  never  .experienced  that. 

27602.  You  stated  that  the  third-class  accommoda- 
tion was  very  bad.  Is  it  not  quite  plain  that  if  the 
second-class  ticket  were  as  cheap  as  it  is  an  England 
or  Scotland  there  would  be  a great  increase  ol  men, 
and  especially  women  passengers  in  the  second-class  f— 
Most  decidedly.  That  is  quite  plain  to  anyone,  who: 
has  had  experience  of  this  line. 

27603.  Will  you  state  specifically  what  you  ho ve 
to  say  about  the  third  class  accommodation  t—Ot 
course  it  varies  very  much. 

27604.  It  is  referred  to  in  the  first  page  of  jour 
proof? — It  varies  very  much  on  the  different  lines. 
We  have  not  much  fault  to  find  with  some  of  them, 
and  the  Great  Northern  is  making  efforts  ; but  the 
other  lines,  such  as  the  Midland  and  some  of  the 
other  lines,  are  very  bad.  There  is  a want  of  clean- 
liness, and  a great  many  things,  and  no  enforcement 
of  the  rules  against  smoking,  and  the  carriages  are 
often  very- dirty,  cold,  and  badly  lit;  and  not  alone 
the  carriages,  but  the  waiting  r corns,  and  the  plat- 
form, and  the  stations  are  all  alike  neglected  on. 
some  of  the  best  lines— what  we  anight  call  the  best 
"lines,  such  as  the  Great  Southern,  offend  in  the  matter 
more  than  they  should.  The  waiting  rooms  are^very 
poor,  and  very  cold,  and  badly  looked  after,and  the 
platform  accommodation  very  insufficient.  There  are 
not  enough  of  porters  to  lcok  after  the  passengers, 
and  you  have  to  carry  your  own  luggage  from  one 
point  to  the  other,  and  do  everything  for  yourself.  A 
third  class  passenger  would  never  think  of  asking  a 
porter  to  take  his  luggage  for  him,  even  though  he  was 
prepared  to  pay  him. 

27605.  Mr.  Sexton.— It  may  be  pleaded  that  the 
Irish  railways  usually  pay  small  dividends,  and 
have  so  narrow  a margin  for  improvement  of  ser- 
vices that  all  these  faults  have  to  be  found  with  their 
systems,  but  is  not  that  a conclusive  reason  why 
tiie  transfer  to  a public  system  should  be  made? 
—Quite  so. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acworth. 

27606.  On  the  question  of  second  class  fares,  of 
course,  I can  quite  see  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
the  passengers  if  they  could  get  the  English  system. 
The  English  system  is  a penny  and  a tenth  or  a 
fifth?— For  the  second  class  fare? 

27607.  Yes.  It  is  10  or  20  per  cent,  more  than  the 
third  ? — Yes. 

27608:  No  doubt  if  you  got  it  it  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  you.  But  have  you  looked  at  it  at  all 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  railway-  company  ?— I 
have,  sir,  and  I have  a calculation  here. 

27609,  You  think  more  people  would  go  . second,  of; 
course  ?— Undoubtedly.  Decidedly. 

27610.  I agree  with  you  ; but  do  you  think  it  would 
pay  the  company  ?— Decidedly.  For  instance,  if  they 
confined  the  concession  to  commercial  travellers 
alone,  without  reducing  the  fares  to  the  ordinary- 
public.  , 

27611.  I am  .afraid  that  would  not  be  legal  i— but 
they  would  get  25  or  20  per  cent,  extra  from  a large 
body  of  -men  who  are  continually  travelling. 

27612.  Let  us  see.  Suppose  at  present  one  man  in 
six  goes  second  class? — We  have  calculated  one  in 
five.  „ ^ 

27613.  One  in  five,  second  class? — Do  you  mean 
commercial  travellers  ? . , .,  ■ 

27614.  Yes.  Is  that  your  view  ?— What  would  that 
be? 

27615.  Twenty  per  cent.  ?— Twenty  per  cent,  extra 
for  second  class  I think  a fair  rate. 

27616.  That  is  to  say  there  are  five  third  class  pas- 
sengers to  one  second  at  present  ?— Yes. 

27617.  Now,  those  five  third  class  passengers  pay  a 
penny.  That  comes  to  5d.  per  mile  ?— Yes. 

27618.  And  the  remaining  passenger  pays  1'bU  of 
a penny.  And  then  the  six  passengers  pay,  toge- 
ther, 6-60  pence.  Is  not  that  what  it  comes  to  !— 

^ 276lfh  Then,  supposing  they  all  went  second  class, 
and  they  all  paid  the  new  fare  of  a penny  and  a 


tenth,  would  not  the  railway  company  get  6'60  pence,  0cL  12|  1907 
as  before  ? — They  would  get  whatever  was  the  excess  — - , 

over  'the  third  class  fare.  Nr- 

27620.  They  would  get  6' 60  pence;  would  not  Ereston, -.. 
they ?-Per  mile?  v^Tthe 

27621.  Yes.  They  would  get  then -the  same  money  Triali^Com-  ’ 
as  before,  but  they  would  be  carrying  the  passengers  merejaj 
in  second  class  carriages  instead  of  third? — The  same  xraveiiers’ 
money  as  before  ? Association.  ' 

27622.  The  saane  money  as  before,  but  giving  better  . , , 
accommodation? — Do  1 you  mean  to  say  that  if  they 
charged  us  20  per  cent,  extra  they  would  not  gain  on 

27623.  I am  turning  10  per  cent.  They  wild 
get  a little  more  if:  they  charged  20?— We  are  asking  *icketB  a£ 
for  an  increase  of  20  or  25  per  cent,  to  bring  the  fare  1,ecjuoe^  fare3. 
to  the  level  of  the  English  railways.  . to  commercial 

27624.  Are  j_ou  prepared  to  pay  20  per  cent,  for  it?  travellers 
— Yes.  suggested. 

27625.  Do  you  think  that  at  that  rate  your 
own  class,  in  which  you  are  specially  interested, 
would  go  second  ? — -Yes. 

27626.  Of  course  at  that  Tate  it  would  pay  them  ? 

—Yes. 

27627.  But-  I am  afraid  they  oould  not  do  it  for  you 
only  ? — I do  not  see  why  they  should  not,  for  they 
give  concessions  to  a large  number  of  people  at  the 
present  time,  such  as  golfers  and  music  teachers  and 
governesses  and  bookmakers. 

27628.  I do  not  know  any  instance  where  a railway 
company  gives  a particular  class  of  people  the  power 
to  buy  oidinary  tickets  to  go  where  they  -like  at  a 
special  price? — Well,  I must  say,  from  my  own  know- 
ledge, and  I have  been  informed,  that  hunting  men 
and  golfers  and  delegates  attending  conferences,  and 
bookmakers  attending  races,  and  music  teachers,  all 
get  special  terms.  Those  are  all  specially  limited 
tickets,  and  passengers . have  not  the  power  to  go  to 
the.  booking  office  and  say,  “I  want  an  ordinary 
ticket  at  a reduced  price.”  They  are  limited  in 
some  way. 

Lord  Pirrie. — We  have  had  evidence  of  that  sort 
about  people  going  to  fish. 

27629.  Mr.  Acworth.— You  have  got  to  produce  a 
voucher,  and  you  can  only  use  the  ticket  in  a restricted 
area? — What  is  to  prevent  a commercial  traveller 
from  going  to  the  booking  office  and  saying,  “ I want 

a second-class  ticket  for  the  price  of  a third-class  and 

a third,”  or,  “a  third  class  and  a fourth,”  we  will  , 

say?— Of  course  it  might  include  having  special 
tickets  or  else  give  a voucher  to  show  that  he  was  a ; 

properly  accredited  commercial  traveller. 

27630.  Would  you  suggest  that  it  would  be  reason- 
able for  you,  as  a member  of  the  commercial  travellers’ 
body,  on  production  of  your  ticket  of  membership, 
to  have  a second-class  ticket  at  a price  not  more 
than  a third  or  a fourth  over  the. price  of  a third- 
class  ticket  ?— Yes,  a third  or  a fourth. 

27631.  Now,  about  the  other  point  that  you  laid  Unsatisfac- 
great  stress  on,  about  train  connections.-  You  gave  tory  passenger 
one  instance,  from  Longford  to  Cavan  ?— Taking  the  £““®*rvlce 
Longford  line  and  the  Cavan  line,  the  Midland  runs  , 

through  Mullingar  in  three  directions.  Is  that  what  aud  (Javalu 
you  are  referring  to? 

27632.  You  stated  they  were,  bad  connections  ?— * 

Yeis,  had  connections.  If  you  come  from  the  Cavan 
side  or  from  the  North  you  have  to  go  through  Cavan. 

27633.  You  said  the  connections  were  bad?— The 
connections  are  bad.  _ , .. 

27634.  The  railway  system  there  is  in  one  hand  f 1 
In  one  hand.  , 

27635.  The.  Midland  have  no  interest  there  in  dis- 
couraging connection  ? — Certainly  not. 

27636.  It  could  not  be  more  in  one  hand  if  all 
the  railways  belonged  to  the  State?  No,  not  as  far  as 
that  is  concerned. 

27637.  Then  we  may  assume  they  are  doing  the 
best  they  can  because  it  is  their  interest  ?— One  would 
think  so.  It  is  their  interest  financially  to  run  them 
as  they  are,  -but  it  is  not  the  interest  of  the  public. 

27638.  What  I want  you  to  look  at  is  this.  How 
many  trains-  come  up  every  day  frdm  Longford  to. 

Inny  Junction— five ?— I think  not  so  many.  • 

27639.  I should1  have  thought  there  were  five?— Wo 
can  easily  see.  There  are  three. 

27640  Mr  Tatlow. — Five  is  the  number? — {Wit- 
ness).— Well,  they  come  in  the  morning  and  in  the 
evening  and  there  is  a gap  in  the  middle  o.f  the  day 
of  about  six  hours.  • , _ . . 

27641.  Mr.  Acworth. — Supposing  you  get  hve  trains 
a day,  and  supposing  your -first  train  is  six.  in  the 

G '2 
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morning  and  your  last  is  ten  at  night,  it  gives  you 
sixteen  hours,  does  not  it,  and  that  is  a train  every 
three  hours? — But  they  are  badly  divided. 

27642.  They  could  not  be  better  than  every  three 
hours,  could  they.  If  you  divide  five  into  sixteen 
hours  you  get  three  hours? — I do  not  think  averaging 
them  is  fair,  because,  suppose  you  put  them  in  the 
morning  and  at  night,  and  leave  long  intervals  in 
the  middle  of  the  day. 

27643.  With  a train  every  three  hours  you  must 
have  on  the  average  a three  hours  wait  for  a train 
going  once  every  three  hours  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion?— Yes. 

27644.  You  know,  of  course,  the  great  bulk  of 
the  people  coming  from  Longford  do  not  want  to  go 
to  Cavan,  but  to  Dublin  ? — Oh,  a lot  of  them  would 
want  to  go  to  Belfast  and  Enniskillen. 

27645.  But  the  great  bulk  of  them,  nine  out  of  ten, 
would  want  to  go  to  Dublin? — I would  not  say  that. 
No,  indeed.  Most  decidedly  not.  There  is  a very  big 
traffic  by  cattle  dealers  and  horse  dealers  and 
people  going  to  fairs  and  wanting  to  get  on  to  the 
Great  Northern  line. 

27646.  How  many  people  get  out  at  Inny  Junction 
from  the  train  from  Longford— surely  two  otr  three? 
— I could  not  say.  They  might  be  going  to  different 
places. 

27647.  You  must  agree  with  me  surely  that  the 
important  thing  is  to  get  the  connection  from  Long- 
ford to  Dublin  ?— Well,  it  is  an  important  thing, 
but  not  the  important  thing.  I think  the  traffic  up 
to  the  North  of  Ireland  is  just  as  important. 

27648.  Mr.  Tatlow  will  give  us  figures  to  show  what 
proportion  of  the  traffic  proceeding  through  Long- 
ford to  Inny  wants  to  exchange  to  the  North  as  com- 
pared with  the  part  that  wants  to  go  to  Dublin?— I 
know  from  personal  experience  that  there  is  a con- 
siderable number  of  people  that  want  to  go'  to  Clones 
and  Belfast  and  Derry. 

27649.  A very  small  percentage  of  the  whole,  I 
think  you  will  find  ? — I think  not. 

Examined  'by  Lord  Pibrie. 


The  per- 
centage of 
difference 

second  and 
third  class 
faros  on  Irish 


27650.  You  said  that  on  the  Irish  railways  the 
difference  between  second  and  third  class  fares  was 
fifty  to  eighty  per  cent,  compared  ■ with  fifteen  to 
thirty  on  tire  English  lines  ? — Yes. 

27651.  But  you  say  that  on  the  Northern  Counties 
line  it  varies  according  to  your  note — It  varies  from 
twenty  to  forty  per  cent?— The  Northern  Counties  is 
practically  very  much  an  English  line. 

27652.  I want  it  to  go  on  the  notes  ? — It  is  in  the 
Abstract. 

27653.  Chairman.— The  Abstract  is  of  no  use  for 
the  purpose  of  a record  ? — It  is  on  page  7. 

27654.  Lord  Pirrie. — I want  to  bring  it  out  in  your 
evidence  that  according  to  you,  taking  all  the  Irish 
railways  with  the  exception  of  the  Northern  Counties, 
the  difference  between  the  second  and  third-class  fare ' 
is  from  fifty  to  eighty  per  cent.  That  is  right,  is  it 
not? — Yes;  with  the  exception  of  the  Northern 
Counties. 

27655.  What  is  the  rate  there? — The  rate  is  from 
twenty  to  forty  per  cent,  higher  than  third. 

27656.  That  is,  on  the  Belfast  and  Northern  Coun- 
ties Railway  the  rate  is  the  same  as  on  the  English 
lines  ? — It  is,  on  the  whole,  lower. 

27657.  If  it  pays  the  Belfast  and  Northern 
Counties  Railway  it  should  pay  the  others? — I do  not 
see  why  not.  I think  the  Northern  Counties  Railway 
gives  the  best,  value  for  the  money  in  Ireland. 

27658.  And,  being  so  progressive,  has  added  to  its 
revenue  and  popularity  ? — I do  not  know  about  the 
revenue,  but  it  has  added  to  its  popularity. 

27659.  You  think  other  railways  should  do  the 
same.  That  is  all  I ask. 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Pok. 
Suggested  27660.  With  regard  to  this  question  of  second-class 
now  scale  for  fareSj  I see  by  the  schedule  that  you  have  given  that 
Bccond  class  OJ1  jri«h  lines  the  second-class  fare  works  out  at 

pasBengere.  to  l'82rf..  in  other  words  at  lftf.  It  is  really 

more  than  l£d.,  l’64d.,  l-63d.,  l’72rf..  l'66rf.,  two  at 
l'59d.,  l'51d.,  l'51d. . l‘82rf. — taking  the  average  it  is 
1 %d-  Surely  it  would  be  very  good  business  for  the 
third-class  passenger,  if  by  paying  1.25rf. . as  Mr. 
Acworth  suggests,  he  could  go " second-class.  ' On  a. 
journey  of  twenty  miles  he  would  obtain  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  second-class  accommodation  for  a sum  of 
3d.  over'  and  above  what  he  now  pays  for  third- 
class? — That  would  be  an  advantage. 


27661.  Similarly  the  second  class  passenger,  who. 
now  pays  l|d.,  if  he  only  paid  lid.,  would  make  a 
gain  of  lOd.  in  the  twenty  miles,  which  would  be  a 
saving? — At  present  the  question  is  we  cannot  afford 
it.  If  we  cannot  get  second  class  cheaper  we  will 
have  to  go  third. 

27662.  Of  course  that  is  a consideration.  The  fares 
are  so  high  that  you  cannot  afford  to  go  second  ? — Yes. 

It  would  be  a saving  to  people  who  are  in  the  habit, 
of  going  second. 

27663.  And  at  present  fares  are  so  high  you  won't 
go? — We  won’t  go. 

27664.  And  not  only  would  your  class  travel  second, 
but  also  the  great  body  of  middle-class  in  Ireland  who 
now  travel  third? — I believe  they  would,  and  a very 
large  proportion  of  those  who  now  go  third. 

27665.  As  regards  these  train  connections,  am  I 
right  in  saying  that  the  train  from  Enniskillen,  which- 
arrives  at  Collooney  at  3.36  leaves  Enniskillen  at. 
1.40?— I do  not  know  at  what  time  it  leaves. 

27666.  I have  taken  the  time  from  the  time-table, 
if  that  is  right.  In  other  words,  it  takes  almost  two 
hours  to  go  a distance  of  forty  or  forty-one  miles  ? — 

I would  not  be  surprised  at  that  at  all. 

27667.  Therefore  it  is  travelling  twenty  miles  anr 
hour  ? — Quite  so. 

27668.  It  arrives  at  'Collooney  at  3.36,  and  the  train- 
out  for  Boyle  and  Carrick,  which,  I think,  is  the  mail' 
train — the  3.33 — goes  out  three  minutes  before  the 
other  train  gets  in? — And  it  would  be  impossible, . 
if  both  trains  were  keeping  time,  for  anyone  to  get 
from  the  one  station  to  the  other  in  time. 

27669.  Would  it  not  be  easy  to  have  an  acceleration 
of  a quarter  of  an  hour  for  the  distance  from  Ennis- 
killen . to  Collooney — a distance  of  forty  miles,  for 
which  it  takes  two  hours — would  not  it  be  possible  to- 
have  an  acceleration  of  fifteen  minutes  in  that  dis- 
tance, which  would  mean  that  they  would  have  to 
go  twenty-five  miles  an  hour,  instead  of  twenty  miles, 
and  that  would  enable  them  to  catch  the  other  train  l 
— They  are  not  interested  in  catching  it. 

27670.  Similarly,  I think  the  train  that  leaves  Long- 
ford at  9.7  in  the  morning  for  Collooney  a distance 
of  fifty-one  miles,  takes  one  hour  thirty-six  minutes 
to  do  it  ? — That  is  the  train  that  arrives  at  10.43. 
Yes. 

27671.  That,  is  a distance  of  fifty-one  miles,  and  it 
takes  an  hour  and  thirty-six  minutes  to  do  it.  If 
that  were  accelerated  by  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
which  would  only  make  a rate  of  thirty-nine  miles 
an  hour — the  ■ present  rate  is  thirty-two  miles  an 
hour — that  would  make  the  connection  with  the  10.23 
train  for  Enniskillen  that  acceleration  of  sixteen 
minutes? — And  -with  the  train  to  Claremorris. 

27672.  So  that  one  would  imagine  the  railway 
companies  would  raise  no  great  difficulties  if  the 
matter  were  brought  before  them.  No  doubt  they 
will  have  something  to  say,  but  -it  does  not  look  so- 
unreasonable  that  the  train  from  Enniskillen  which 
travels  twenty  miles  an  hour  should  accelerate  its 
speed  by  fifteen  minutes  in  the  two  hours  to  make  the 
Boyle  connection.  And  an  acceleration  of  sixteen 
minutes  would  enable  you  to  make  the  other  con- 
nection which  you  speak  of? — Yes;  a little  thing 
would  do  it  in  some  instances.  I may  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  do  not  come  here  in  any  hostile 
feeling  to  the  railway  companies  whatever.  They 
are  very  kind  to  us  at  times.  It  is  merely  that  they 
cannot  help  themselves.  They  are  victims  of  a bad 
system. 

27673.  Mr.  Sexton. — That  is  the  reason  why  it  is 
said  that  the  country  requires  to  be  helped  by  an- 
other system? — We  require  to  change  it. 

27674.  Mr.  Tatlow. — Might  I say  one  word  about  the 
train  connections.  Of  course  we  will  make  our  case- 
again,  but  I would  like  to  be  allowed  to  say  this  now. 
It-  seems  to  bo  assumed  that  we  do  not  try  to  make 
connections,  and  I should  like  to  give  one  case  which, 
illustrates  what  we  do.  The  Great  Southern  and 
Western  join  us  at  Claremorris.  Our  train  is  due 
at  2.26.  We  are  obliged  to  be  there  at  that  time. 
They  cannot  get  in,  owing  to  their  connections,  till 
just  before  three  o’clock,  and  we  keep  our  train  from 
2.26  till  3.2. 

27675.  Chairman. — I know  the  difficulties  of  connec- 
tions, north,  south,  east,  and  west? — Claremorris  is 
one  of  the  few  places  where  the  thing  is  well  worked. 
Tr.  fart  it  is  about  the  only  place  where  connections 

27676.  Chairman.— We  are  much  obliged  to  you. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


27677.  I think  you -----  . . • , 

that  you  appear  before  us  on  behalf  of  the  Armagh 
County  Council  ?— Yes.  I am  Chairman  of  the  County 
Council.  , , , , . 

27678.  Take  the  last  witness ; you  have  heard  ms 
evidence  ?— No ; I did  not  hear  his  evidence. 

27679.  You  have  not  been  in  the  room  ? — I was  ; but 
I am  rather  deaf,  and  was  not  able  to  hear  his  evi- 
dence. 


Mr.  R.  G.  M'Crtjm,  j.p.,  examined  by  the  Chairman.  Oct.  12,1907'. 

Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  the  Great  Northern  Railway  that  I know  best— I do  Mi^R.  G. 


27680.  You  have  no  general  complaint  against  the  travelling  public  ? I do. 


not  think  they  are  out  of  proportion.  M'Crum,  j.  , 

27695.  As  compared  with  the  English  fares?— I do  Reprcseuta- 
not  know  anything  of  the  English  fares.  tive  of  the 

27696.  Do  you  agree  with  the  last  witness  that  if  Annagu 
the  second  class  fare  was  considerably  reduced  a larger  . 

number  of  passengers  now  travelling  third  would 
travel- second  ? — I do.  I believe  they  would.  A reduction 

27697.  You  think  that  would  be  an  advantage  to  in  second 


the  railway  companies? — No,  except  that  they 
try  to  accommodate  passenger  traffic,  particularly  from 
one  line  to  another — want  of  connection. 

27681.  That  is  the  point  that  has  been  raised  by 
the  previous  witness  ? — I heard  a little  of  his  evidence, 
but  not  clearly  ; I am  a little  deaf,  and  did  not  hear. 

27682.  You  think  that  some  better  arrangement 
might  be  made  in  the  timing  of  trains  ? — I think  that 
there  is  no  question  of  it  at  all.  It  should  be  easily 
improved. 

27683.  You  say  it  may  be  easily  improved.  Can 

vou  tell  us  how  any  particular  train  could  be  easily  you  think  there  . 

improved  ?— There  is  one  train  I refer  to  in  my  notes.  increase  in  the  number  of  trains  ?— 1 do  not  thin. 
It  is  a train  from  Portadown  or  Armagh  to  the  North,  they  require  much  increase.  If  they  were  made  to 
to  Magherafelt,  or  that  district.  When  you  come  to  correspond^  with  other  railways  lt  would  bejill  right 
Cookstown  the  trains  are  so  arranged  that  the 


27698.  And  no  loss  to  the  railway  company  ?- 
tainly  not.  . - , , Present  train 

27699.  With  the  first  class  fare  you  are  satisfied  ? service 
—I  think  that  it  should  not  be  more  than  2 d.  a mile  su£Bcient  if 
for  single  journeys  .and  3d.  for  return  for  the  same  connections 
journey.  That  would  be  quite  enough  for  first  class  were  im- 
fares,  and  I believe  it  would  pay  the  railway  com-  proved, 
panies  better  than  the  present  fanes.  As  a business 
man  I have  always  found  a moderate  percentage  paid 
me  better  than  trying  to  get  a higher  percentage. 

27700.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  trains ; do 
' ; a travelling  public  to  justify 


train  leaves  two  minutes  before  the  other  arrives.  The 
Great  Northern  arrives  at  3.52,  and  the  other  train 
has  left  the  same  station,  or  the  Northern  Counties 
Railway,  at  two  minutes  before  that ; and  that  Great 
Northern  train  has  remained  fifteen  minutes  at  Porta- 
down, so  that  it  might  be  easily  in  time. 

27684.  Let  us  follow  that  train.  Have  you  made 
any  complaints  to  the  railway  company  about  it? — I 
have,  but  not  lately.  I made  complaints  about  the 
difficulty  in  getting  connection  with  the  Northern 
Counties  line  : but  not  lately. 

27685.  I meant  this  particular  train  ? — I have 
not. 


27701.  You  approve  of  this  present  system, 
land,  of  a large  number  of  small  undertakings? — No  ; 

I think  it  would  be  far  better  if  we  had  two  or  three 
united  systems. 

27702.  You  are  from  the  North  of  Ireland? — Yes. 

27703.  We  have  had  evidence  from  the  North  of  oon^iitratiou 
Ireland.  Some  suggested  two,  some  three,  and  some  fche  jrigll 
four  systems  ? — I say  three  would  be  sufficient.  railways  into 

27704.  You  think  that  would  be  to  the  advantage  three  systema. 
of  Ireland— to  divide  it  up  into  three  or  four  sys- 
tems?— I believe  it  would.  There  would  not  be  the 
friction  betwteen  the  different  Boards  that  there  is 


27686..  Is  it  a grievance — a real  grievance  ?— It  is  a 
real . grievance,  because  I have  had  to  remain  there 
before  now,  for  a considerable  time,  and  could  not  get 
on.  I think  it  is  a great  mistake  to  the  public  and 
injury  to  the  railway  companies  themselves,  because 
people  won’t  travel  if  they  are  not  accommodated. 

27687.  Is  there  any  other  instance  that  you  know  of  ? 

— I drew  attention  to  the  want  of  connection  between 
the  Great  Northern  and  the  Midland.  If  we  want  to 
go  from  Belfast  west  at  all  you  spend  the  whole  day 
travelling  a very  short  distance.  I have  down  here 
some  figures.  The  only  train  you  can  get  from  Belfast 
west  of  Mullingar  is  a train  leaving  at  9.30  ; it  is 
' changed  lately,  and  is  even  worse  than  it  was.  It 
goes  to  Clones,-  remains  seventeen  minutes,  and  then 
gets  on  to  Cavan,  and  remains  seventy  minutes,  and 
at  Mullingar  you  have  to  remain  three  hours  seventeen 
minutes  before  you  get  away.  You  really  are  spending 
four-  hours  forty-four  minutes  in  waits,  and  are  travel- 
ling four  hours  fifty  minutes,  and  human  life  is  a 
little  too  short  for  that  sort  of  thing. 

27688.  I want  to  get  it — is  there  a passenger  traffic 
really  existing  between  these  two  places? — There  is  a 
certain  amount ; but,  of  course,  people  won’t  go  that 
way  if  they  can  help  it.  In  fact,  they  go,  as  a rule, 
by  Dublin  ; probably  stay  all  night  in  Dublin  and 
go  on  the  next  morning. 

27689.  To  Mullingar  ? — Yes.  That  is  the  only  way 
to  do  if  they  want  to  go  west. 

27690.  Your  Council,  interested  in  this  question, 
as  they  are,  have  they  represented  this  to  the  railway 
companies  ? — Yes  ; we  have  drawn  their  attention  to  it 
many  a time. 

27691.  What  is  the  answer? — The  answer  was  that 
there  is  very  little  traffic.  But  business  people  and 
commercial"  travellers  cannot  afford  to  spend  so  much 
time  on  the  road,  and,  therefore,  it  is  no  wonder 

there  is  little  traffic.  - 

27692.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  reference  to  g°°ds  cheaper  to  Chioago  thi 
the  fares  that  they  charge  for  passengers  ?— The  fares 
are  not  very  much  too  high.  I think  they  are  higher 
than  in  England,  and  J think  for  the  companies’  own 
interest  they  would  do  better  to  lower  them.  They 
would  get  more  passengers — at  least  first  and  second 
class  passengers  ; the  carriages  are,  to  a great  extent, 
half  empty  at  present. 

27693.  Did  you  hear  the' evidence  given  by  the  last 
witness  with  regard  to  second  class  fares  ?— I did  not 
- hear  his  evidence. 


27705.  Then  would  you  agree  that  it  would  lie  Competitior 
better  if  there  was  only  one  ? — I do  not  think  I would,  should  lie 
I think  we  wonld  then  have  no  competition  whatever,  preserved, 
and  it  would  be  rather  a mistake. 

27706.  I gather  that  your  views  are  that  it  would 
be  to  the  interest  of  companies  if  there  were  two  or 
three  large  companies  rather  than  twenty  or  thirty 
small  companies,  and  that  that  would  ‘be  preferable 
to  having  on©  united  system  ? — I think  it  would. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

27707.  You  are  in  favour  of  reduction  of  passenger  A reduction 
fares? — Yes;  certainly.  I believe  it  would  be  better  in  the  pas- 
tor the  railway  companies  themselves.  senger  fares 

27708.  Are  you  engaged  in  trade?— Yes.  I am  a fc’elierull-v  , , 

linen  manufacturer.  recommended. 

27709.  And  you  have  experience  of  goods  rates  ? — 

27710.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  evidence  that 
was  given  with  regard  to  goods  rates  ? — I have,  not 
read  the  evidence. 

27711.  The  drift  of  evidence  is  that  the  export  rates 
from  Ireland,  especially  for  food  products,  give  the 
Continental  producer  an  advantage  in  the  British 
market  ? — Oh,  yes.  Once  you  cross  the  Channel  and 
get  out  of  the  Irish  railways,  then  the  advantage  is 
given  to  the  foreigner. 

27712.  And  that  the  Irish  export  rates  are,  in  coin-  Suggested 
parison,  so  high  that  they  put  the  Irish  exports  at  reduction  in 
a disadvantage  in  the  British  markets? — Decidedly,  the  rates  for 

27713.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  endeavouring  to  jns  1 800^6 
put  him  on  an  even  footing  with  the  foreigner  in  the  °r  expor  ' 
English  market  ? — Certainly. 

27714.  And  therefore  you  would  be  in  favour  of  a 
reduction  of  these  export  rates  ? — Yes.  In  my  own 
trade,  just  to  show  the  difference  in  freight,  it  costs 
more  to  send  goods  to  London  than  it  does  to  Chicago. 

27715.  That  is  just  a case  in  point  ? — I can  send 
to  London  from  Bel- 


27716.  Mr.  Acworth. — From  Belfast? — Yes;  from 
Belfast.  I have  a warehouse  in  Belfast. 

27717.  Mr.  Sexton. — You  do  not  think  it  a fair 
arrangement,  that  Irish  producers — food  exporters, 
who  pay  their  share  of  the  burden  of  this  country, 
should  -be  at  a disadvantage  in  the  markets  of  Great 
Britain  against  the  foreigner  who  pays  nothing  ?— 

There  is  no  reason  why 

27718.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  find  the  import 


27694.  That  the  second  class  is  out  of  proportion  rates  into  this  country,  upon  articles  which  could  '(■ 
to  the  third  class? — I do  not  think  so  very  much  on  made,  or  are  made  in  this  country,  so  low  that.  t« 
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Irish,  producers  complain,  as  they  do  complain,  that 
they  are  shut  out,  even  from  Irish  markets  at  a 
moderate  distance  fay  the  low  rates  at  which  imported 
goods  are  carried  into  .the  country,  do  not  you  think 
it  would.be  a good  policy  to  put  inland  rates  and  im- 
port rates  on  a more  level  basis  ? — If  that  is  so. 

27719.  Assuming  the- evidence  given  here  to  be  cor- 
rect?— Yes,  if  that  is  correct. 

27720.  As  you  are  in  favour  of  a reduction  of  fares 
and  rates,  would  not  you  be  in  favour  of  whatever 
would  be  most  likely  to  bring  about  that  reduction  ? 
—I  do  not  understand. 

27721.  Y'ou  are  in  favour  of  a reduction  of  fares 
and  rates.  Would  not  you  be  in  favour  of  whatever 
would  give  that  reduction  ? — -I  presume  so.  It  de- 
pends on  how  it  came  round — how  it  was  done 
Simply  a reduction  of  fares,  I would  'be  in  favour  of 
it  to  a certain  extent. 

27722.  You  are  doubtful  whether  we  are  ready  for 
public  ownership,  but  we  are  all  ready  for  a reduc- 
tion of  rates  and  fares  ? — We  are. 

27723.  And  if  public  ownership  would  give  that, 
most  of  us  would  be  ready  for  it? — It  strikes  me  it 
would  do  the  reverse.  There  is  so  much,  political  job- 
bery,. to  begin  with.  Every  railway  servant,  when 
he  went  to  give  his  vote,  the  first  thing  he  would  ask 
would  be:  “Would  you  raise  my  wages?”  just  'as  it 
is  occurring  at  this  moment  with  the  tramway  men 
in  .Belfast. 

27724,  The  public  authority  would  have  as  good 
a reply  as  private  owners? — There  is  so  much  jobbery 
I think  there  would  be  a great  mistake. 

27725.  You  know  jobs  began,  I suppose,  soon  after 
the  world  was  peopled,  and  politics  soon  after  that? 
— Very  likely,  but  we  should  try  to  avoid  them. 

27726.  There  is  no  peculiar  liability  to  them  in 
Ireland  more  than  other  countries?— No. 

27727.  And  you  have  State  ownership  of  railways 
working  in  other  countries? — You  have  on  the  Con- 
tinent. 

27728.  And  the  colonies  of  the  British  Empire  and 
many  other  places  ? — I do  not  think  we  are  ready  for 
it  here. 

27729.  You  see,  if  you  have  amalgamation  simply, 
or  if  you  amalgamate  into  two  or  three  companies, 
will  not  the  two  or  three  companies  be  stronger  to 
have  their  way  than  a larger  number  would  ? — I think 
not.  I think  you  will  have  intelligent  men  managing 
the  railways,  and  they  will  study  economy  no  doubt  in 
their  own  interests  in  the  first  place  probably,  but 
their  interests  and  the  people’s  are  the  same,  and 
if  they  are  prospering  they  cannot  prosper  and  the 
people  not  prosper. 

27730.  People  take  different  views,  and  the  rail- 
ways think,  sometimes,  that  their  interest  lies  in  a 
course  that  the  public  would  not  ? — They  could . work 
more  economically,  and  therefore,  I think,  the  public 
would  benefit.. 

27731.  Would  they?  Would  not  the  economy  go 
into  the  dividends? — No.  We  know  in  large  concerns 
— large  business  concerns  manage  things  more  economi- 
cally than  small  concerns — and  sell  things  cheaper. 
If -you  take  a very- large  concern  anywhere  you  will 
find  that  they  can  give  you  things  at  a more  moderate 
price  than  small  men. 

27732.  They  can,  if  they  like? — And  why  not  the 
Tailway  companies. 

27733.  If  you  make  the  railways  into  three  or  four 
or  only  one,  the  rates  and  fares  will  be  where  they 
are  at  present — there,  will  be  no  power  to  change  them, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  any  saving  will  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  company  ? — Certainly,  if  you  keep  three  or 
four. 

27734.  You  may  amalgamate  into  three  or  into  one 
and  yet  there  may  be  no  diminution  of  grievance  to  the 
public.  On  the  other  hand — I am  not  pressing  you 
beyond  anything  you  wish  to  say,  but  I ask  you  to 
acknowledge  facts — if  public  credit  were  used  for  the 
purchase  of  the  lines,  and  if  the  lines  were  worked 
by  a public  body,  whether  Imperial  or  Irish  or  what- 
ever it  might  be.  two  things  would  be  arrived  at. 
Eirst,  there  would  be  a saving  in  the  purchase,  and, 
secondly,  that  the  economy  derivable  from  the  work- 
ing would  be  available?— Just  the  word  “economy” 
is  what  spoils  the  story.  I am  very  much  afraid 
there  would  be  no  economy.  There  would  be  higher 
wages  all  round  before  very  long. 

27735.  That  is  a speculation?—!  believe  it  is  true. 


27736.  I do  not  think  that  the  wages  of  the  men 
employed  -in  the  public  services  in  Ireland,  the  rank 
>and  file,  are  such  as.  to  justify  the  view  that  there 
would  be  any  lavishness? — I think  that  there  would 
be  raising,  and  I think  that  every  workingman  would 
make  a bargain  with  the  member  of  Parliament 
that  as  far  as  he  could  he  would  help  him  to  get 
higher  wages.  There  would  be  that  effort,  and  he 
would  say,  “ I will  not  vote  for  you  because  So-and-so 
would  promise  higher  wages.” 

27737.  Are  the  postmen  in  Ireland  paid  excessive 
salaries? — No.  I do  not  know  much  about  them. 

27738.  The  State  is  a pretty  hard  taskmaster,  Mr. 
M'Grum  ? — We  hear  some  growls  from  the  postmen  as 
well  as  other  people. 

27739.  • The  point  is  that  the  profits  derivable  from 
amalgamation  under  private  ruling  would  be  avail- 
able for  dividends  ? — Yes,  if  you  have  economies. 

27740.  Whilst  the  economy  under  public  ownership 
would  have  to  be  credited  to  the  public? — Certainly, 
if  you  have  the  economy,  but  that  is  just  the  point 
I have  doubts  about  that. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Acworth. 

27741.  I would  like  to  ask  this.  You  spoke  of  two 
or  three  companies.  Was  your  idea  companies  that 
would  have  their  own  districts  all  to  themselves,  or 
companies  that  would,  to  some  extent,  still  com- 
pete with  one  another? — Well,  probably  not  exactly 
their  own  districts,  but,  to  a certain  extent,  competi- 
tion. You  could  not  simply  say  that  one  or  two 
companies  will  be  amalgamated  and  leave  other  lines 
out. 

27742.  You  have  competition  at  present  between 
Belfast  and  Derry? — We  have. 

27743.  Two  strong  companies,  both  prosperous,  com- 
peting for  the  traffic? — Yes,  we  have. 

27744.  Do  you  want  to  keep  that,  or  do  you  want 
to  get  one  company  without  any  competition  in  your 
district? — One  company  without  competition  would 
be  far  better.  We  do  not  want  them  to  be  cutting 
each  other’s  throats  at  all. 

27745.  You  think  you  would  not  mind  being  handed 
ever  to  the  non-competitive  amalgamation,  to  either 
the  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  or  the  Great 
Northern  ? — We  do  not. 

27746.  And,  of  course,  there  would  be  a saving  in 
duplicate  service?— I think  the  common  service  men 
at  the  head  of  each  railway — 

27747.  Let  us  see.  You  come  from? — Armagh. 

27748.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  common  impression 
about  there  ?— It  is  the  common  impression  of  course 
that  things  are  pretty  well  managed. 

27749.  Would  they  be. content  to  lose  what  competi 
tion  they  have  got  ? We  have  a great  deal  of.  evidence 
one  way  and  the  other? — I believe  they  would  be 
quite  satisfied  with  the  amalgamation  of  the  two 
companies  you  speak  of,  and  the  County  Down  as 
well. 

27750.  Will  you  not  have  a big  company  in  the 
South,  and  you  would  have  the  new  amalgamated 
company  in  the  North,  and  then  there  would  be  the 
poor  Midland  Great  Western  to  talk  about? — We  would 
have  all  these  people  competing  for  English  traffic  at 
all  events. 

Examined  fay  Colonel  Hutcheson  Pok. 

27751.  I think  you  said  that,  in  your  opinion,  it 
was  a short-sighted  policy  on  the  part  of  the  railway 
companies  not  to  give  better  accommodation  and  fares 
for  tlje  second  class  passenger? — I do.. 

27752.  Are  you  aware  that  the  railway  returns  of 
the  last  two  years  show  that  the  second  class  is  a 
diminishing  quantity.  The  return  for  last  year,  just 
issued,  shows  that  200,000  less  second  class  passengers 
travelled  in  1906  than  in  1905  ?— I suppose  so.  I hav6 
seen  the  evidence  in  England  where  second  class  fares 
had  been  reduced,  and  there  had  been  an  increased 
traffic. 

27753.  That  is  my  point.  My  point-  is  that,  bv  the 
railway  returns,  the  second  class  traffic  is  gradually 
getting  less  and  less,  and,  if  things  go  on  as  they  have 
done,  it  is  only  a matter  of  time  till  it  disappears? 
—The  principle  adopted  in  the  English  railway 
system  of  having  the  second  class  not,,  made  higher 
is  beneficial. 
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27754.  Your  opinion  is  that  if  that  was  the  case, 
if  that  thirty  millions  travelling  third  class,  a con- 
siderable proportion  would  go  into  the  higher  class? 

I believe  they  would. 

27755.  Then,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Sexton  s question, 
lie  asked  as  to  the  desirability  of  reducing  ■ the  ex- 
port Tates  on  food  products,  in  order  to  put  the  Irish 
agricultural  producer  on  a better  footing  with  the 
foreigner.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  returns  of  last  year  show  that,  from 
Denmark  alone,  the  value  of  food  products— butter, 
eggs,  bacon,  ham.  and  pork — amounted  to  £15,000,000 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  value  of  food  products 
exported  from  Denmark  were  £15,000,000,  of  which 
(we  oaiinot  get  the  actual  figures)  £6,000,000  or 
£7,000,000  represent®  butter.  The  value  'of  Irish 
butter  exported  in  the  same  year  was  £3,500,000,  so 
that  if  we  could — and  we  run  second  in  butter  ex- 
ported- ; Denmark  has  the  first  place  and  Ireland  the 
second).  If  we  could  take  Denmark’s  place,  and  get 
the  first  place,  and  put  Denmark  into  the  second  place, 
it  would  mean,  instead  of  £3,500,000,  that  we  would 
be  exporting  something  like  £7,000,000? — Tam  afraid 
it  is  not  the  difference  in  freight  that  gives  Denmark 
the  balance.  I am  afraid  it  is  not  that. 

27756.  I quite  agree. — Not  altogether. 

27757.  I quite  agree  with  you  ; but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  a contributing  factor? — We  should  be 
on  an  equal  footing. 


27758.  With  cheap  transit  rate®  and  facilities  we  Oct.  12,  1907, 
should  be  able  to  supply  Great  Britain,  practically,  • — 

with  all  the  food  products  that  she ' requires'  in  the  , 

nature  of  articles  that  she  gets  from  • Russia,  Den- 

mark,  and  other  countries  ?— We  should  be  able  to  tiTe  0f  the 
supply  a great  deal.  ' . Armagh ' 

27759.  I think  you  are  not  very  sanguine  as  to  there  coUnty 
being  any  great  field  for  motor  traffic? — I would  be  Council, 
afraid  not. 

27760.  I don’t  know  whether  you  are 1 acquainted 
with  Monaghan,  Cavan,  Louth,  and  those  districts.  ab“lty of  . 
Several  witnesses  gave  evidence  that  there  are  a 
number  of  short,  disconnected  lines  in  these  counties  certajn  - 
with  only  twelve -or  fourteen  miles  between  them  and  districts, 
some  other  main  system,  and1  I should  have  thought 
that  in  the  first  instance  before  going  to  the  expense 
of  making  a tramway  or  light  railway  or  anything 
of  that  sort,  a motor  service  might  be  desirable?— 

I think  that  it  would  be  where  it  has  a future.  De- 
cidedly, in  that  case. 

27761.  Because  you  know  that  a member  of  this 
Commission,  Lord  Pirrie,  did,  with  Lord  Iveagh, 
make  a very  generous  offer  to  establish  communi- 
cation by  motor  which  unfortunately  fell  through? — 
Unfortunately  it  did. 

27762.  Have  not  two  or  three  motor  services  been 
established  ? — Not  in  my  district. 

27763.  I thought,  perhaps,  you  might  be  able  to 
give  some  information  as  to  the  results? — We  have 
■none  in  the  district  whatever. 


Mr.  John  J.  Counihan 

27764.  You  are  engaged  in  the  cattle  trade  ? — Yes. 

27765.  You  are  a member  of  the  firm  of  Counihan 
Brothers  ?— Yes. 

27766.  You  come  from  County  Kerry  ? — From  Kil- 
larney.  . 

27767-.  You  are  an  extensive  consignee? — On  the 
Great  Southern. 

27767a!  How  many  head  do  you  consign  ? — About 
10,000  in  the  year. 

27768.  Your  firm  ?— Yes,  sir. 

27769.  What  is  your  position  in  carrying  on  your 
business  ? Do  you,  personally,  and  your  brother  at- 
tend the  fairs  ? — We  attend  all  the  fairs  in  Munster 
and  Leinster,  principally  Munster,,  and  send  the 
cattle  to  Leinster. 

27770.  You  buy  cattle  and  sell  them  in  various 
parts,  and  your  traffic  is  exceedingly  great..  You 
consign  10,000  over  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  ?— That  is  the  principal  portion  of  the 
traffic.  We  send  very  little  over  any  other  railway, 
except  the  Cork  and  Bandon  and  the  Cork  and 
MacrOom.  - 

27771.  Yours  is  a purely  Irish  trade? — Yes. 

27772.  Have  you  any . serious  complaint  against 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  in  connec- 
tion with  the  working  of  the  traffic? — The  service  is 
very  bad.  Tile  transit  is  very  slow.  They  delay  the 
cattle — in  cases  they  have  kept  them  a®  long  as 
twenty-four  hours. 

- 27773.  Are  those  exceptional  cases? — They  are  ex- 
ceptional cases,  but  it  has.  occurred  repeatedly  that 
they  kept  them  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours. 

27774.  In  the  trucks? — In  the  trucks.  For  instance, 
last  -week  I had  a special  from  Killarney  of  fifteen 
wagons,  and  it  was  to  leave- 

27775.  Where  from  ? — From  Killarney  to  Strafian. 

27776.  It  had  three  stops?— Yes,  and  it  was  to 
leave.  Killarney  at-  a quarter  to  five  in  the  afternoon 
and  it  did  not  reach  .Straffan  till  6.30  next  morning. 
The  distance  is  about  165  or  170  miles. 

27777.  What  time  did  you  say  it  ought  to.  have  been 
there  ? — It  ought  to  have  been  there  in  six  and  a half 
or  seven  hours— six  and  a half  would  have  given 
plenty  of  time. 

27778.  Well  now,  might  there  have  been  some  special 
reason  for  the  delay  ?— I do  not  know. 

27779.  You  have  not  inquired  ? — I have  not. 

27780.  And  you  have  not  complained? — I have  com- 
plained and  got  no  reply! 

27781.  Did  you  complain  in  writing  ? — Yes. 

27782.  To  the  Great  Southern  and  Western? — Yes, 
in  writing.  I oan  get  very  little  satisfaction  • for 
my  complaint.  I get  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
letters  and  that  is  all. 

27783.  Yon  have  no  particular  complaint  about 
the  rate? — The  rates  are.  very  high.  They  should  be 


examined  by  the  Chairman. 
very  much  lower,  but  I do  not  export  any  stock,  and 
I cannot  make  any  comparison  between  the  rates  here 
and  in  England. 

27784.  Yours  is  all  local  traffic? — All  local. 

27785.  Mr.  Sextan. — The  fates  you  pay  are  higher 
still? — Very  much  higher. 

27786.  They  are  the  highest  of  all?— Very  much 
higher,  sir. 

27787.  Chairman. — How  do  you  mean  by  loading 
cattle  in  station  order — in  the  order  they  arrive? — 
No.  At  the  big  fairs,  loading  in  station  order  I 
mean  to  have  the  cattle  that  would  be  for . Strafian 
loaded  together  to  save  shunting — what  they  call 
marshalling. 

27788.' Cattle  for  one  place  should  be  loaded  to- 
gether ?— All  cattle  for  different  stations  to  be  loaded 
after  one  another. 

27789.  To  save  shunting  in  and  out? — Yes. 

27790.  'That  is  a matter  for  the  railway  companies 
to  see  to,  and  in  their  own  interest  they  should  do  it  ?‘ 
—They  have  not  sufficient  men  at  the  fairs  to  do 
these  things. 

27791.  You  are  speaking  now  of  fair  traffic? — Yes, 
and  every  other' traffic.  ' I often  see  at  a fair  only  one 
naan  to  load  seventy  wagons  of  stock— one  man  and 
probably  an  inspector. 

27792.  •Seventy  wagons  or'  seventy  head  of  cattle  ? 
—Seventy  wagons,  and  one  or  two  men  woodd  be  the 
most  they'  would  have. 

27793.  Have  you  complained  about  that  ? — We  have 
complained. 

Mr.  Tailow. — I would  like  that  case  to  be  men- 
tioned— date  and  place — because,  from  our  own  ex- 
perience it  cannot  be  true.  I feel  sure  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Company  do  things  as  well  as 
we'  do,  and  on  our  railway  it  cannot  occur. 

27794.  Chairman. — You  particularly  mentioned 

seventy  wagons — Was  that  at  some  particular  fair? — 
No,  several  fairs,  for  instance,  they  seldom  send 
more  than  one  man  to  Rathmore,  and  I have  often 
seen  sixty-five  to'  seventy  wagons  loaded  there. 

27795.  At  Rathmore  sixty  or  seventy  wagons-  of 
cattle  have  been  loaded,  and  the  railway  company 
never  sent  more  than  one  man  ? — One  special  man  to 
look  after  the  fairs.  Of  course  there  would  be  the 
station  6taff.  I am  talking  about  the  extra  hands 
they  send. 

27796.  Men  that  go  about — one  man  ? — And  the  in- 
spector. I am  talking  about  the  men  that  load  the 
cattle.  The  inspector  never  loads  them,  but  just 
books  the  wagons  as  he  gets  them.  They  pay  very 
little  attention. 

27797.  Is  it  the  system  in  Ireland  at  these  great 
cattle  fairs  for  the  railways  to  send  a special  staff? — 
Yes.  it  is,  but  the  staff  is  too  small,  entirely  too 
small. 
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27798.  And  you  say  at  Rathmore  they  never  send 
more  than  one  man?— I didn’t  say  never;  I said 
I have  seen  it  occur. 

27799.  Is  that  within  the  last  twelve  months?— It 
would  be  within  a year  and  a half. 

27800.  Within  the  last  two  years?—' Within  the  last 
rwo  years. 

27801.  Has  it  occurred  more  than  once  ?— One  man  I 
have  seen  at  Cahirciveen,  where  I have  had  over 
forty-five  .wagons. 

27802.  Of  course  we  all  agree  that  live  stock  should 
be  unloaded  as  quickly  as  possible,  and,  I suppose, 
that  is  done? — They  have  not  the  means  of  doing  it. 

27803.  They  cannot  get  to  the  landing  stage  ?— They 
get  to  the  destination  so  very  irregularly  that  the 
owners  will  not  be  there  to  take  delivery,  or  the 
owners’  men,  and  they  often  lie  two  or  three  hours 
at  the  station.  The  railway  company  cannot  unload, 
beoause  they  have  no  pens  or  p-addocks,  and  they  leave 
them  in  the  w.agons  till  the  owners  come  to  take  de- 
livery. 

27804.  Of  course  you  cannot  turn  the  cattle  out  on 
the  street? — No. 

27805.  And  therefore  they  must  remain  somewhere 
till  the  owner  comes? — Yes. 

27806.  Is  not  that  the  rale  in  England?— No;  or 
it  is  a rale  which  should  be  removed. 

27807.  Is  not  that  what  is  done  in  most  places  in 
England  ?— I do  not  think  so.  They  take  them  off 
and  have  pens. 

27808.  I am  sure  they  have  not  pens,  only  at  a few 
stations? — It  could  be  easily  remedied  by  getting  up 
a few  pens  at  the  principal  stations  where  they  un- 
load, like  Hazelhatch  and  Sallins.  There  .ane  four 
or  five  stations. 

27808a.  Mr.  Sexton.  —Not  very  numerous? — Yes. 

27809.  Chairman. — You  think — I understand  you  to 
say — you  think  that  where  there  are  stations  constantly 
receiving  cattle,  that  cattle  pens  should  be  provided,  so 
that  cattle  could  be  unloaded  as  soon  as  they  arrive  ? — 
That  is  so. 

27810.  That  seems  reasonable,  if  there  is  a regular 
traffic? — At  half  a dozen  stations  dt  should  'be  done. 
There  are  plenty  of  paddocks  at  Hazelhatch  already, 
and  that  is  the  only  station. 

27811.  I suppose  there  are  other  stations  where 
there  is  this  accommodation  ? — One.  only  that  I know 
— Hazelhatch  station. 

27812.  Only  one,  and  then  the  cattle  are  unloaded 
as  soon  as  they  arrive  ? — Yes  ; as  soon  as  they  arrive. 

27813.  And  you  want  it  extended  to  other  stations  ? 
— Three  or  four  others. 

27814.  Where  there  is  a constant  cattle  traffic? — 
Yes. 

27814a.  That  dees  not  seem  unfair. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — It  is  paddocks — fields — that  he  refers 
to,  not  pens.  At  a few  stations  in  grazing  districts 
our  company  provides  these  paddocks  for  the  con 
venience  of  the  dealers,  but  at  a great  many  stations 
indeed  few  are  provided.  What  the  witness  speaks 
of  is  paddocks,  like  what  he  says  are  at  Hazelhatch. 

Witness. — At  Sallins  they  have  no  pens  and  a num- 
ber of  cattle  are  unloaded  there,  and  there  are  no  pens 
at  all.  Pens  at  those  stations  would  be  more  suitable 
.than  paddocks. 

Mr.  Smyth  ( C.S . and  W.  Bailimy).— Sallins  is 
-eighteen  miles  from  Dublin,  and  there  are  paddocks 

Mr.  Acworth. — Do  you  charge  for  the  paddocks? 

M r.  Tatlow. — Usually. 

27815.  Mr.  Sexton. — Do  you  generally  load  and  un 
load  ? — Yes  ; we  load  and  unload. 

27816.  Is  that  the  custom  in  Ireland? — The  general 
custom. 

27817.  Do  you  know  whether  the  rates  charged  by 
the  railways  include  any  charge  for  loading  or  un- 
loading ? — I do  not  know.  But  I have  heard  there  is 
a charge. 

27818.  They  may  for  all  you  know  ? — They  may  for 
all  I know. 

27819.  Do  you  think  that  the  best  prospect  for  get- 
ting rid  of  all  these  complaints  of  yours  would  be  ‘-,o 
have  the  railways,  as  in  Australia  and  other  coun- 
tries, managed  in  one  system  by  a public  authority  ?— 
I have  not  studied  the  question,  sir,  but  I am  sure 
that  the  railways  in  the  South — the  Cork  and 
Macroom,  and  the  Cork  and  Bandon  Railway,  and  all 


other  small  railway  lines — it  would  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  traders  if  they  were  amalgamated  with  the 
Great  Southern. 

27820.  If  you  had  only  one  system  in  the  country- 
in  Ireland — of  railways  worked  for  the  public 
benefit  and  not  to  provide  dividends,  there  would  be 
no  such  thing  as  want  of  staff  or  rolling  stock  at 
fairs,  because  the  central  authority  would  take  care 
to  send  the  necessary  staff  and  rolling  stock  ?— It 
would.  We  are  very  much  hampered  for  rolling 
stock  in  many  places  dn'  the  South,  especially  when 
there  are  big  fairs. 

27821.  Transit,  of  course,  is  a matter  of  public  in- 
terest. What  you  pay  for  carrying  the  cattle  is 
added  to  the  price?— Yes. 

27822.  And  Becomes  an  element  of  the  price.  There 
could  be  no  deeper  public  interest,  from  a financial 
point  of  view,  than  the  question  of  transit.  Do  you 
agree? — I agree. 

27823.  Do  not  you  think  that  such  a question  should 
be  administered  bv  those  who  have  the  public  interest 
at  heart  and  would  be  responsible  to  public  opinion, 
and  not  to  private  proprietors? — I am  sure  the 
poorer  districts,  such  as  Kerry  and  Cork,  would  bene- 
fit very  much  by  it. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Acworth. 

27824.  You  know  County  Kerry  very  well? — I live 
there 

27825.  Are  things  better  than  they  were  since  the 
amalgamation  ? — Yes  ; things  are  better. 

27826.  The  North  Kerry  line  is  better  worked?-- 
Very  much  better  worked. 

27827.  You  think  everybody  agrees? — Everybody 
that  knew  it  before  and  knows  it  now  agrees  that  it  is 
very  much  better  worked. 

27828.  The  fact  that  you  have  lost  the?  old  compe- 
tition has  not  done  any  harm.  You  used  to  have 
competition  of  the  Waterford  and  Limerick?— It  has 
done  a little,  but  the  better  service  compensates.  We 
have  a better  service  and  plenty,  or  very  much  more, 
rolling  stock  than  with,  the  old  Waterford  and  I lime- 
rick, and  everything  is  very  much  better  done. 

27829.  You  have  no  doubt  that  is  the  opinion  of 
your  neighbours  as  well  as  yourself  ? — I am  sure  it  is. 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Pori, 

27830.  With  regard  to  want  of  railway  facilities  for 
the  transit  of  your  cattle,  is  it  not  a fact  that  in  a 
great  many  instances  the  railway  companies  allow 
you  to  have  the  benefit  of  attaching  your  wagons  to 
passenger  trains  without  extra  charge? — No.  It 

would  be  an  improvement. 

27831.  I think  in  a great  many  places  they  do? — I 
do  not  know  of  it. 

27832.  When  the  number  of  cattle  to  be  conveyed  is 
small,  I think,  in  many  instances,  they  do 
actually  allow  cattle  traders  to  send  on  their  cattk 
by  passenger  trains  without  extra  charge? — Not  by 
passenger  wagons. 

27833.  At  any  rate  they  try  and  meet  the  traders 
whenever  they  possibly  can  do  it? — Well,  I suppose 
that  is  a fact. 

27834.  I am  very  glad  to  see  that  you  acknowledge 
that  the  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  been  attended  with  a measure  of  improvement  in 
keeping  the  railway  companies  and  shipping  com 
panies  up  to  the  mark.  Is  that  not  so? — It  is  so. 
They  have  been  some  good,  but  a great  many  do  not 
know  the  powers  they  possess. 

27835.  I think  that  knowledge  of  their  powers  has 
been  more  appreciated  than  it  was.  Last  year  there 
were  a good  many  complaints,  and  in  many  cases  thev 
obtained  substantial  redress,  and  I daresay  that  cattle 
traders  do  not  appear  to  have  invoked  the  assistance  of 
the  board  as  much  as  others,  but  possibly  it  may  be  due, 
as  you  say,  to  want  of  knowledge  on  their  part,  that 
they  could  do  so.  But  I hope  you  will  let  it  be  known 
amongst  the  people  where  you  live  that  the  Depart- 
ment has  considerable  powers,  and  that  it  has  been 
able  to  exert  these  powers  with  marked  benefit  to 
the  trader  ? — The  Department  is  anxious  enough  to 
help  the  cattle  trade  in  every  way. 

27835a.  If  you  had  any  serious  ground  of  complaint 
and  brought  it  to  the  notice  of  the  Board.  I have  no 
doubt  that  you  will  find  they  would  benefit  you  very 
greatly.  J 


The  Commission  then  adjourned  till  Monday,  the  14 th  instant. 
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FORTY-SEVENTH  PUBLIC  SITTING,  MONDAY,  OCTOBER  14th,  1907, 

In  the  Council  Chamber,  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Leinster  House,  Dublin. 

Commissioners  present Sir  Charles  Scotter,  Bart.,  Chairman  ; Sir  Herbert  Jekyll,  k.c.m.g.  ; 
Colonel  William  Hutcheson  Poe;  c.b.  ; Mr.  Thomas  Sexton;  and  Mr.  W.  M. 
Acworth  ; 

Mr.  George  E.  Shanahan  (Secretary). 


Mi-.  R.  H.  Dob  man,  c.e.,  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


27836.  What  are  you,  Mr.  Dorman  ?—  I am  County- 
Surveyor  of  Armagh. 

27837.  Have  you  been  in  that  position  some  years  ? — 
Twenty  years. 

27838.  Have  you  had  any  experience  as  surveyor  in 
any  other  county  ?— When  I was  young  I was  on  the 
Cork  and  Bandon,  and  extensions  of  that  railway.  I 
had  also  some  experience  in  promoting  lines  in  the  Co. 
Cavan,  and,  of  course,  reporting  on  various  schemes 
in  the  County  Armagh  since  I came  there. 

'27839.  What  are  the  particular  railways  that  serve 
yrour  district? — The  Great  Northern  entirely. 

27840.  From  what  point  of  view  do  you  wish  to 
give  evidence  before  us?— I don’t  wish  to  give  evidence, 
hut  I was  asked  by  the  secretary  if  I could  attend  be- 
fore the  Commission. 

27841.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  with  re- 
ference to  rates  and  fares  in  your  district.  I suppose, 
as  county  surveyor,  you  are  principally  concerned  with 
road  materials? — Yes,  to  a great  extent. 

27842.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  with  re- 
ference to  that  ? — Yes.  I consider  that  a special  rate 
of  twopence  per  ton  per  mile  should  be  allowed  for 
the  carriage  of  road  material  fctr  distances  up  to  six 
miles,  and  l^d.  for  distances  over  six  miles,  and  a 
still  lower  rate  in  special  cases.  If  these  rates  were 
•adopted  between  3,000  and  4,000  tons  would  be  carried 
by  rail  for  use  on  the  County  Armagh  roads,  and 
stone  from  the  County  Armagh  could  be  railed  into 
the  County  Tyrone. 

27843.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  what  rate 
is  now  charged? — I think  they  charge  about  twopence 
all  over,  and  it  is  rather  too  much.  We  cannot  afford 
to  pay  that. 

27844.  Is  that  traffic  carried  on  railway  wagons?— 
Yes. 

27845.  Is  the  loading  or  unloading  done  by  the 
sender  or  consignee? — The  loading  is  done  by  the 
sender,  and  it  is  taken  off  by  the  consignee. 

27846.  The  railway  companies  do  no  service  in  con- 
nection with  either  loading  or  unloading? — Not  that 
I know  of. 

27847.  Have  the  county  a depot  anywhere?— No, 
but  we  propose  to  get  a siding  and  to  start  a quarry 
from  which  we  could  send  off  about  4,000  tons  a year. 

27848.  You  would  prepare  the  stone  and  send  it 
from  the  siding? — Yes. 

27849.  But  you  have  not  got  the  siding  yet  ? — N o ; 
but  we  propose  in  the  immediate  future  to  have  that. 

27850.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  through 
rates  generally? — No. 

27851.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  passenger 
f:i res  ? — I think  it  a great  pity  there  could  not  be 
through  bookings.  You  cannot  book  from  Armagh, 
where  I live,  down  to  Cork  and  to  stations  beyond  it. 
In  the  summer  sometimes  I am  very  anxious  to  go 
down  to  Cork,  and  sometimes  also  in  the  winter.  In 
the  summer  there  is  what  they  call  the  Killarney  ex- 
press. The  train  gets  into  Amiens-street  at  10.30 
from  Belfast.  The  Killarney  express  leaves  at  11. 
It  is  iust  a rush  for  people  to  get  from  Amiens-street 
to  Kingsbridge,  but  if  they  had  a train  oyer  the  loop- 
line,  taking  passengers  round  by  Glasnevin,  it  would 
be  a tremendous  convenience  to  a great  many  people. 


recommended. 
The  desir- 
ability of 


27852.  Do  you  think  is  there  sufficient  traffic  to  jus-  qc/  ^ 1907. 
tify  a train  service? — I don’t  know  that.  I should  _1_ 
like  to  remark  that  the  last  time  I travelled  down  I Mr.  R.  H. 
got  to  Amiens-street  at  10.40.  There  was  no  train  Dorman,  o.n. 
to  Kingsbridge  until  11.57,  and  I travelled  by  that  County 
11.57  train  to  Kingsbridge  in  order  to  catch  the  train  Purveyor, 
to  Maryborough,  but,  as  I got  to  Kingsbridge,  that  Armagh, 
train  was  signalled.  The  guard  was  waving  his  flag 
to  send  the  train  off.  I just  caught  it  because  I made 
a rush  for  it ; but  they  told  me  at  Amiens-street  they 
would  not  guarantee  that  I should  catch  the  train. 

Evidently  they  were  not  on  the  look  out  for  passen- 
gers at  Kingsbridge  ; and  I think  it  is  a pity  that 
there  is  not  a proper  connection  between  these  ter- 

27853.  I may  sum  up  generally  what  you  mean  in  The  ^tension 
this  way,  that  you  consider  through  passenger  fares  of  through 
should  be  extended  so  as  to  enable  passengers  to  book 
through,  and  that,  if  possible,  arrangements  at  junc- 
tions should  be  made  to  fit  in  with  those  of  other 
companies  ? — Yes. 

27854.  You  have  no  general  complaint  against  the 
railwav  companies? — No. 

'27855.  Do  you  consider  that  the  motor-car  traffic  has 
seriously  affected  the  roads  in  your  district  ?— Not  at 
all.  Except  light  motors  occasionally  we  have  no 
motor  traffic.  I should  like  to  see  it  everywhere  in 
the  county. 

27856.  That  is  motor  traffic?— Yes. 

27857.  For  sparsely  populated  districts  where  rail- 
ways would  not  be  'justified,  you  think  a motor-car 
service  would  come  in? — Yes  ; but  I consider  Armagh 
is  not  sparsely  populated.  It  is  generally  a very 
thickly  populated  county. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

27858.  You  have  been  a public  officer  in  India?— 

*27859.  By  the  application  of  public  resources  in  that 
country,  and  by  regarding  the  question  of  transit  as 
one  many  lines  have  been  constructed,  which  resulted 
in  a great  increase  of  the  internal  and  export  trade 
of  India  ?— Yes,  I am  sure  that  that  is  so. 

27860.  Those  lines  were  not  at  first  lucrative?— No. 

27861.  And  some  of  them  are  perhaps  not  so  yew — 

I think  not.  ,,  . 

27862.  But  yet  the  pub'ic  interest  was  greatly  served 
by  the  construction  of  those  lines?— Yes.  When  I 
was  in  India  I was  principally  in  charge  of  irrigation 
and  canal  works,  but  the  enormous  population  that 
used  to  go  up  and  down  the  river  at  the  rate  of  one 
mile  an  hour  was  something  extraordinary  before  the 
railways  were  constructed  in  my  district. 

27863.  The  most  remarkable  result  has  been,  1 be- 
lieve by  bringing  the  producer  into  contact  with  the 
oreat  markets  to  produce  an  extraordinary  develop- 
ment, if  we  are  to  judge  from  Mr.  Morley  s speeches, 
in  the  export  trade  of  India?— It  must  have  been. 

27864.  Ireland,  like  India,  is  in  some  sense  an  un- 
developed country.  It  is  not  quite  fully  developed  m 
agriculture,  and  it  is  very  undeveloped  in  manufac- 
tute?— It  is  still  very  much  undeveloped  in  agricul- 
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n.  , , ,on7  27865.  Yes  ; agriculture  is  not  at  all  so  developed  as 
1 it  ought  to  be,  and  the  country  is-  still  more  un- 

Mr.  R.  H.  developed,  in  manufacture  ? — ‘Except  in  the  North. 
Dorman,  c.e.,  27866.  Except  in  the  Belfast  district,  and  as  to  two 

County  or  three  industries  in  Dublin  ?— Quite  so. 

Surveyor,  27867.  Would  you  consider  it  of  great  economic  im- 

Armagh.  portance  so  to  arrange  the  transit  system  as  to  aid 
A system  of  in  the  development  of  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
motor  car  industry  ?— In  any  possible  way.  In  my  county  1 

traffic  think  a system  of  motor-car  traffic  would  be  the 

suggested.  most  economical  method  to  adopt. 

27868.  Whether  you  think  of  railways  or  motor-cars, 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  these  small  sup- 
plemental services  involve  expense  ?— Certainly ; but 
in  the  County  Armagh  I think  it  should  be  made  a 
paying  concern  in  a very  short  time. 

27869.  Of  course ; but  the  preliminary  question  al- 
ways is,  where  is. the  money  to  be  found  for  providing 
the  service  and  maintaining  it  until  it  becomes  re- 
munerative. I think  you  say  somewhere  in  your  ab- 
stract that  the  making  of  the  Newry  and  Ready  line 
will  give  the  last  line  in  your  part  of  the  country 
,,  that  will  be  likely  to  pay  ?— Yes.  * 

Newry,  27870.  How  was  the  capital  of  that  line  provided  ?— 

2'b“i  I don’t  think  it  has  been  provided  yet— that  is,  the 

iynan  Mil-  lin0  frora  jfewry  to  Ready.  Portion  of  it  is,  I think, 

of  capital!  ' a Treasury  grant,  and  portion  a guarantee  by  the 
Newry  Urban  Council.  ' 

27871.  A large  portion  of  it  is  provided  from  public 
funds? — Yes. 

27872.  The  inference  may  be  drawn  that  if  the  line 
had  to  be  made  by  private  capital  it  would  not  have 
been  made? — Yes:  . 

27873.  Do  you  agree  with  the  evidence  given  before 
the  Commission  that  in  Ireland,  as  in  India,  many 
links  and  feeders  are  required  to  develop  the  country, 
which  cannot  pay  at  once,  or  for  a time,  but  which 
in  the  public  interest  should  be  made? — There  are  a 
number,  to  my  knowledge. 

Further  27874.  Those  lines  can  only  be  made  in  one  or 

railway  ex-  other  of  certain  ways— either  by  the  existing  corn- 
tension  im-  panies  or  private  capitalists,  or  by  the  districts  or 
probable.  the  Treasury  ?— That  is  so  ; and  the  railway  companies 
St  m aid  are  not  inc^ne<^  to  extend,  as  far  as  I know,  just 

n°27875.  Certainly;  the  Tailway  companies  will  be 
governed  strictly  by  the  consideration,  whether  the 
line  can  be  made  pay,  and  pay  promptly  ? — Quite  so. 

27876.  The  private  capitalist  is  also  governed  by 
that  view  ?— Quite  so. 

27877.  And  the  Treasury  will  not  provide  the  cost 
unless  there  is  co-operation.? — No,  I think  not,  unless 
it  is  supported  from  ithe  district. 

27878.  Now,  how  are  these  necessary  lines  to  be  made  ? 
Is  there  any  other  way  except  by  proceeding,  in  Ire- 
land, as  in  India,  to  establish  some  authority  which 
would  apply  public  resources  to  the  system  as  a 
whole,  and  make  the  line  required  in  a district 
if  the  public  interest  called  for  it,  and  do  so  without 
laying  a burden  on  the  district?— I don’t  see  any  way 
in  which  those  lines  you  refer  to,  that  is,  unre- 
munerative  lines,  would  be  constructed  unless  you 
had  some  central  body  that  you  suggest. 

The  ad  mi-  27879.  As  the  interest  affected  is  an  Irish  one,  and 
lustration  of  it  is  Irish  trade  interests  that  have  to  be  developed, 
tlio  railways  do  you  consider  that  an  Irish  authority — established, 
by  an  Irish  0f  c‘ourSe,  by  Act  of  Parliament— would,  be  more  likely 
authority  to  attend  efficientlv  to  Irish  wants  than  any  other 
i.limMM,  authority t-Certainly. 

27880.  I believe  you  do  not  wish  to  give  evidence 
upon  great  questions  of  policy,  but  I believe  that  you 
rather  favour  what  you  call  a policy  of  absorption  ? — 
I think  that  the  small  lines  should  be  taken  up,  ab- 
sorbed by  the  principal  railway  companies.  For  in- 
stance, the  Great  Southern,  I think,  should  take  up 
all  the  lines  in  the  County  Cork,  which  is  my  native 
county.  I don’t  know  Kerry  or  other  counties  so 
well  as  I know  the  district  served  by  the  Cork  and 
Bandon  and  Macroom  lines ; but  I can  see  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  run  a through  service  of  trains 
to  these  different  places  by  a joint  concern. 

Any  amalga-  27881.  I think  your  evidence  shows  that  the  delays 
matiou  and  bad  connections  most  inconvenient  to  the  public 

scheme  short  occur  at  the  junctions  between  the  greater  lines? — 
of  unification  That  is  so. 

only  a partial  27882.  I f all  these  greater  lines  were  to  absorb  the 
remedy.  smaller  lines  they  would  have  more  time  and  attention 

to  give  to  the  work  of  blocking  each  other?— You  ought 
to  prevent  that  some  way  or  other. 


27883.  How?— I will  leave  that  to  you. 

27884.  For  fifty  years  the  legislature,  the  executive, 
and  the  judiciary  have  all  been  busy  trying  to  settle 
the  railway  system  ; Parliament,  Select  Committees, 
Board  of  Trade  persuasion,  Railway  Commission 
judgments,  have  not  succeeded  in  allaying  public  dis- 
satisfaction ? — Certainly,  they  have  not.  In  many 
instances,  there  is  very  good  cause  for  complaint. 

27885.  Can  a system  so  complicated  as  the  railway 
svstem,  conductead  by  private  Boards,  ever  be  effi- 
ciently controlled  from  the  outside,  or  must  you  not 
a0  in  and  take  hold  of  it,  if  you  want  to  reform  it?— 

I think  the  business  of  the  railway  companies  is  ex- 
tremely well  conducted,  except  on  certain  points,  and 
I think  those  matters  of  detail  should  be  settled  with- 
out any  great  difficulty.  I would  not  say  that  that 
would  necessitate  the  centralising  of  them  m one- 
department.  Whether  it  is  a right  thing  or  not  I 
could  not  say.  . , 

27886.  If  your  amalgamation  stops  .short  ot  one 
system,  and  you  allow  three  or  four  systems  to  con- 
tinue in  Ireland,  you  would  bring  the  policy  of  cross 
purposes  to  a maximum,  because  you  will  relieve  the- 
greater,  companies  of  the  existence  of  the  lesser  ones 
and  give  them  more  time  to  devote  to  baffling  each 
other  as  thev  do  at  present  ?— Quite  so ; if  they 
thought  right,  they  would  have  more  time  to  baffle 
each  other,  and  block  one  another,  and  interfere 
very  much  with  one  another. 

27887.  You  are  quite  aware,  I take  it,  of  the 
principal  complication  in  this-  case.  It  is  a question 
of -finance.  It  is  urged  that  the  export  rates  to  -Eng- 
land, as  Compared  with  the  import  rates  -from  the 
Continent,  damage  the  Irish  exporter,  and  that  the 
export  rates  from  England,  as  coriipared  with  the  in- 
land rates  for  Ireland,  hamper  and  restrict  the  Irish 
manufacturer.  The  question  is,  therefore,  one  of 
incidence  of  rates?- — So  I have  heard. 

27888.  If  you  amalgamate  the  companies  into  three 
or  four  companies,  or  into  one,  and  still  leave  them 
in  private  hands,  it  is  obvious  that  the  rates  and 
fares  will  remain  where  they  are.  They  would  not  bo 
reduced  by  amalgamation  ? — I could'  not  say  that. 

27889.  Mere  amalgamation  would  simply  mass  tho 
lines  together.  It  would  have  no  effect  of  itself  upon 
the  rates  and  fares  ?— Not  of  necessity.  It  does  not 
follow  as  a consequence. 

27890.  If  you  attempt  by  law  to  reduce  the  rates 
and  fares,  you  see  the  critical  financial  question  that 
arises.  The  railways'  of  Ireland  have  only  about  half- 
a-million  a year  now  to  pay  the  ordinary  dividends 
on  £14,000,000  stock.  Would  it  be  a promising  effort 
to  try  to  get  the  Legislature  to  pass  a law  decreeing 
reductions  in  rates  and  fares  that  would  cut  away  or 
extinguish  that  half-million  ? — I don’t  think  it  would. 

27891.  Then  amalgamation  will  not  touch  the  public 
interest,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  local  rates1  and  fares. 
On  the  other  hand,  would  not  there  be  a saving  in  the 
working  expenses? — Yes. 

27892.  If  you  amalgamate  the  lines,  and  if  tJiey 
remain  in  private  hands,  the  money  saved  in  working 
expenses  would  go  to  increase  the  dividends  ? — A great 
many  would  hope  so.  ■ ’ 

27893.  That  would  be  excellent  for  shareholders. 
How  would  the  public  interest  be  benefited  ?— I leave 
that  to  the  members  of  the  Commission,  who  are 
better  acquainted  witli  the  working  out  of  this  thing 
than  I. 

27894.  I put  it  to  you,  assuming  that  the  applica- 
tion of  public  credit  to  the  purchase  of  the  lilies  left 
a good  surplus  out  of  the  present  net  profit,  after 
paving  the  charges  for  the  loan,  and  that  united 
working  under  a public  authority  made  a large  saving 
in  the  working  expenses,  these  two  savings  might  bo 
used  for  a large  experimental  reduction  in  rates  and 
fares,  without  any  cost  to  the  public?— It  would  be  a 
great  advantage. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acworth. 

27895.  Were  you  in  India  when  there  were  three 
systems  alongside.  There  were  guaranteed  railways, 
independent  railways,  and'  State  railways?— Yes,  hut 
I should  mention  that  I was  not  on  railway  work  in 
India,  although,  of  course,  I know  that.' 

27896.  You  know  that  it  is  so? — Yes. 

27897.  Do  you  know  that  lately  there  .has  been 
rather  a strong  reaction  in  favour  of  encouraging,  pri- 
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vate  enterprise  rather  than  building  new  State  lines 
in  India? — No.  I don’t  know  that.  ■ 

27898.  Then  I won’t  ask  you  about  it.  lou  men- 
tioned the  case  of  the  inconvenience  experienced  m 
ooing  from  Belfast  to  Cork,  and  to  places  beyond 
Sork°  The  great  bulk  of  the  people  coming  from  Bel- 
fast are  coming  to  Dublin? — Exactly.  _ 

27899.  The  great  bulk  of  the  people  going  to  Cork 
■do  not  come  from  beyond  Dublin?— No. 

27900  You  realise  that  the  trains  must  primarily 
be  run.  for  the  benefit  of  the  service  to  and  from  Dub- 
lin?—No  doubt.  ■ , , . , 

27901.  There  always  must  be  a difficulty  about  mak- 
ing connections?— I don’t  think  there  should  be._ 

27902.  You  think  it  might  be  better  ? — I don’t  see 
any  difficulty. 

27903.  Take,  for  example,  your  case  of  the  Jviliar- 
ney  express.  Suppose  100  people  from  Dublin,  for 
some  reason — I don’t  pretend  to  know — think  eleven 
o’clock  is  the  belt  hour,  it  would  not  be  reasonable  to 
put  it  back  to  11.15,  and  make  them  all  late  for  their 
dinners  in  Killarney  for  the  sake  of  two  people  from 
Belfast?— They  would  not  be  late  for  their  dinners. 
There  is  a luncheon  car  on  the  train. 

27904.  Suppose  eleven  o’clock  is  the  best  hour  for 
Dublin,  it  would  not  be  reasonable  to  make  a later 
start  for  the  sake  of  two  per  cent,  of  the  passengers  ? 

Not  if  there  were  only  two  per  cent,  to  suit. 

27905.  I dare  say  the  railway  companies  will,  when 
their  turn  comes,  tell  us  about  the  .amount  of  through 
traffic.  Do  you  say  that  either  the  Great  Northern 
or  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  have  any  interest 
in  booking  the  traffic  through  Dublin?— I am  sure 
they  have  not.  ...  . 

27906.  So,  if  it  is  interfered  with,  it  may  be  stupi- 
dity or  it  may  be  because  they  are  doing  the  best  on 
the  whole? — I think  they. could  do  better. 

27907.  They  have  no  interest  in  not  making  the 
best  connections  they  can  ? — I cannot  see  how  they 
could. 

27908.  They  have  got  the  same  interest  as  the  State 
would  have  if  it  were  all  one  system^  as  far  as  you 
see  ? — Yes,  so  far  as  I see. 

27909.  In  a good'  portion  of  Ulster  you  have  got 
competition  between  two  first  rate  and  prosperous 
companies? — Yes,  towards  Derry. 

27910.  And  at  a good  many  points  they  are  com- 
petitors more  or  less.  Do  you  think  Ulster  would  be 
willing  to  give  up  competition,  or  rather  to  keep  it  ? 
We  had  a gentleman  on  Saturday,  who  said  he  would 
be  willing  to  let  it  go,  and  put  the  two  companies 
together? — Certainly,  I would  rather  have  competi- 
tion. 

27911.  You  would  rather  keep  both  companies  ? — I 
would  ; but  there  is  very  little  competition  in  Ireland, 
and  there  is  not  likely  to  be  much. 

27912-27913.  You  personally  would  rather  keep  com- 
petition ? — I would. 

27914.  Which  do  you  think  is  the  common  opinion, 
either  to  keep  it  or  to  let  it  go,  and  put  the  two  com- 
panies together  ? — Personally,  I think  competition  is 
very  good.  There  has  been  considerable  acceleration 
on  the  lines  to  Derry  recently,  I know. 

27915.  What  is  the  common  opinion,  do  you  know, 
or  would  you  rather  not  express  an  opinion  ? — I think 
the  common  opinion  is  in  favour  of  competition. 

27916.  Take  another  case.  There  is  competition 
to  Limerick  by  the  Great  Southern  and  . by  the  Mid- 
land iine?— I don’t  know  that. 

27917.  You  would  expect  them  to  say  the  same 
thing  ? — I dare  say  they  would. 

27918.  Then  it.  would  come  to  this,  that  your  idea 
of  absorption  would  only  apply  to  absorbing  systems 
like  the  Cork  and  Bandon  and  Cork  and  Macroom, 
where  it  would  not  affect  competition? — That  is  what 
I have  stated. 

27919.  You  would  not  carry  an  absorption  to  the 
extent  of  getting  rid  of  competition  where  it  now 
exists? — No,  I would  not. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poic. 

27920.  With  regard  to  competition,  does  not  the 
present-  system  of  private  ownership  lend  itself  to 
this,  that  eventually,  in  the  desire  to  get  traffic,  one 
from  the  other,  and  do  the  best  they  can  in  the 
interests  of  their  shareholders,  competition  reaches 
such  a point  that  it  cannot  be  used  any  more,  and 
then  it  ceases  to  act  as  a protection  to  the  general 
public? — Of  course  there  is  that  limit  to  it. 


27921.  And  it  may  be  necessary,  in  the  interests  qcL  1907. 
of  the  lines,  for  them  to  come  to  some  mutual  under-  — - 

standing,  in  which  case  competition  practically  reuses  Mr_  R^H 
to  exist,  and  the  result  is  a monopoly-a  justifiable  gorman,  o.e., 
monopoly— in  the.  interests  of  the  shareholders  ?— No  Surve'orj 
doubt.  , . t Armagh. 

27922.  It  might  turn  out  that,  in  the  interests  of 
the  general  agriculturist  and  of  the  manufacturer, 
that  the  present  system  should  be  eliminated  by  a 
system  of  State  ownership  ?— State,  ownership  would 
be  under  control  ? , , 

27923.  Yes,  as  regards  rates  and  fares  ? — No  doubt. 

27924.  Then,  .'again,  with  regard  to  the  cheapness  The  necessity 
of  transport  being  a necessary  element  in  the  de-  for  combma- 
velopment  of  this  country,  we  often  hear  a.  great  .and ^co- 

deal  about  the  assistance  which  cheap  transit  gives  °P™no°u 
to  Continental  countries;  is  it  not  also  the  .fact  that  Irig£ 
cheap  transit  would  have  been  of  very  little  effect  pro(iucers. 
unless  accompanied  by  combination  and  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  the  producers  on  the  Continent,  in 
sending  their  consignments  in  very  great  bulk,  which 
enables  both  railway  companies  and  shipping  com- 
panies to  give  very  low  rates  ? — I am  sure  that  that 
is  a necessity  that  should  be  seen  to,  and  it  is  not 
Seen  to  in  this  country. 

27925.  Is  it  not  a great  want  on  the  part  of  the 
people  in  this  country  ?— Undoubtedly. 

27926.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Department  to 
introduce  co-operative  principles,  and  of  the  facilities 
which  are  offered  by  the  railway  companies,  if  the 
agriculturists  would  only  send  their  consignments  in 
greater  quantities,  they  still  are  not  alive  to  the, im- 
portance of  such  a system,  and  each  man  prefers  to 
act  for  himself? — It  is  insufficiently  developed  as 
yet,  but  the  system  will  come  on,  .1  am  sure. 

27927.  You  think  there  is  an  improvement  in  the 
gradual  adoption  of  co-operative  principles? — There 
is  undoubtedly.  I am  a farmer  myself. 

27928.  You  say  it  is  very  desirable  that  low  rates  The  desii- 
should  be  given  for  large  quantities  of  road  material,  ability  of 
and  in  such  cases  you  thought  the  opening  up  of  some  cheap  transit, 
quarries  in  Armagh  would  be  very  beneficial  to  the  for  road 
adjoining  county — Tyrone  ?— Yes.  material. 

27929.  I think  Tyrone  is  in  a rather  bad  state  as 
regards  road  material? — It  is  in  the  southern  part, 
about  Dungannon. 

27930.  I know  Tyrone  myself-  I know  the  roads 
in  my  district  are  pretty  bad.  Whereabouts  would 
be  those  quarries  you  speak  of,  with  the  expected  out- 
put of  3,000  or  4,000  tons  ? — Portadown,  Lurgan,  and 
Keady. 

27931.  From  there  it  would  go  to  Cookstown  and 
Dungannon  ? — From  Portadown  it  would  go  to 
Cookstown  and  Dungannon. 

27932.  What  would  you  say  the  present  rate  was  ?— 

For  short  distances  they  have  asked  me  to  pay  some- 
thing like  a shilling,  for  something  like  three  miles. 

For  distances  over  that  I think  it  comes  to  about 
twopence  per  ton  per  mile. 

27933.  For  ordinary  road  material  ? — Yes. 

27934.  That  seems  very  high? — Yes. 

27935.  Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor. — Give  me 
some  particular  point? 

Witness. — From  Portadown  to  Vemer’s  Bridge,  a Bate  for  road 
distance  of  nine  miles,  Is.  6 d.  is  the  rate.  material  from 

27936.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — At  any  rate,  both  f or.  own 
in  the  interests  of  the  quarry  industry  and  H 

of  the  roads,  and  of  the  motor  traffic  which  you  ad-  1 s ’ 
vocate,  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  every  facility 
should  be  given  to  provide  cheap  transit  for  road 
material  ? — I think  so. 

27937.  Motor  traffic,  you  say,  can  be  applied  with 
very  great  benefit  to  feeding  the  existing  railways  ? — 

Yes. 

27938.  A good  many  witnesses,  speaking  of  Tyrone  The  iustitu- 
County,  with  which  I am  acquainted,  have  referred  tion  of  road 
to  the  want  of  connection  in  the  centre  of  Tyrone,  motor  services 
I suppose  it  would  be  specially  well  adapted  for  certain  . 
motor  traffic,  in  the  first  instance  at  any  rate,  in  districts.  . 
order  to  see  whether  the  resources  of  the  country 
would  eventually  justify  any  expenditure  being  in- 
curred on  the  construction  of  railways? — I think  it 
would  be  an  excellent  thing  to  experiment  with  a 
motor  service  in  the  first  instance,  to  see  whether, 
later  on,  a railway  would  eventually  pav  or  not. 

27939.  Gf  course,  if  that  is  desirable,  the  first 

essential  is  to  have  all  the  roads  in  good  order? To 

have  them  sufficient  for  the  traffic. 

27940.  For  the  motor  traffic? — Yes. 

27941.  Then,  in  connection  with  the  time  occupied 
m train  journeys,  you  mentioned  that  the  9.50  train 
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from  Belfast  to  Armagh  takes  an  hour  to  perform  the 
journey.  I don’t  know  whether  that  has  been  altered 
since  you  made  that  abstract? — I think  so. 

27942.  According  to  the  October  Guide  you  are  not 
nearly  so  well  off  now.  To  reach  Armagh  you  have 
to  leave  Belfast  at  9.30,  and  you  do  not  arrive  until 
10.45  ; so  that  it  takes  75  minutes  to  go  thirty-five 
miles  ? — Yes. 

27943.  With  regard  to  the  connection  between 
Armagh  and  Warrenpoint,  I see,  according  to  this 
time-table,  it  takes  85  minutes  to  go  twenty-eight 
miles,  which  is,  roughly  speaking,  about  nineteen 
miles  an  hour? — There  is  great  delay  at  Goragh- 
wood. 

27944.  One  train  takes  85,  another  82,  and  another 
75  minutes.  You  cannot  call  that  a satisfactory  ser- 
vice to  a watering  place  like  Warrenpoint.  Your 


service  up  from  Warrenpoint  is  rather  better.  Have 
you  anything  to  say  about  that? — I took  those  from 
the  time-table  at  the  time,  barely  two  or  three  months 
ago. 

27945.  From  Warrenpoint  to  Armagh  is  consider- 
ably quicker? — I am  sure  it  is  quicker,  as  the  ten 
minutes  to  five  gets  in  at  5.40 — that  is  fifty  minutes. 

27946.  Has  any  representation  been  made  to  the 
railway  company  to  give  a better  service  to  Warren- 
point ? — Not  recently.  But  recently  they  have  im- 
proved the  service  from  Warrenpoint  to  Armagh,  by 
letting  the  Dublin  train  away  before  the  Armagh 
train  comes  up  from  Warrenpoint.  Then  they  have 
a motor  service  from  Goraghwood  to  Portadown,  and 
it  has  improved  the  thing  immensely,  getting  to 


Mr.  James  Kiernan  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


27947.  You  are  a builder  in  Dublin?— Yes. 

27948.  And  you  appear  before  us  on  behalf  of  the 
Queen’s  County  County  Council? — I think  not.  I 
appear  before  you  as  a quarry  owner  in  Queen’s 
County,  at  a place  which  is  not  served  by  a railway. 

27949.  Then  you  have  no  authority  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  County  Council? — I don’t  think  so.  I 
have  been  communicated  with  by  them. 

27950.  But  you  are  not  a member  ? — No. 

27951.  You  appear  here  in  your  individual  capacity 
as  a builder  in  Dublin,  and  wish"  to  bring  before 
us  some  questions  with  reference  to  stone  quarries? — 
Yes. 

27952.  Where  do  you  work  your  stone  quarry  ? — At 
Stradbally. 

27953.  Is  it  yours  ? — It  is  rented  by  me  from  Colonel 
Cosby. 

27954.  Is  it  building  stone? — Building  stone. 

27955.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  in  the  quarry  ? 
— I employ,  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  an  aver- 
age of  between  90  and  100  men.  Stradbally  is  in  the 
line  between  Athy  on  the  one  side,  and  Maryborough 
on  the  other. 

27956.  Speaking  generally,  you  say  nearly  100 
men  are  employed  in  that  quarry? — Yes.  There  are 
not  quite  so  many  in  it  now.  There  are  about  sixty 
in  it  at  the  present  moment. 

27957.  Where  is  the  stone  principally  used  ? — The 
stone  is  principally  used  in  church-building. 

27958.  In  Dublin? — Yes.  It  has  been  used  ex- 
tensively in  Dublin.  I am,  at  present,  using  it  ex- 
tensively in  Dublin. 

27959.  How  do  you  get  the  stone  to  the  railway 
station  ? — By  cart. 

27960.  How  far  is  it  from  the  nearest  railway  sta- 
tion?— The  nearest  railway  station  would  be  Mary- 
borough, but  the  road  is  very  bad,  and  very  hilly, 
so  that  we  come  to  Athy. 

27961.  What  is  the  most  convenient  station  ? — I 
think  Maryborough  is  the  nearest,  but  Athy  is  the 
most  convenient  for  carting. 

27962.  That  is  on  the  Great  Southern  line? — Yes. 
27963.  You  have  eight  miles  cartage  to  Athy? — 
Yes. 

27964.  What  do  you  estimate  the  cost  of  that? — 
Five  shillings  a ton. 

27965.  Has  any  suggestion  been  made,  to  your 
knowledge,  to  the  Great  Southern  Company,  or  any 
other  persons  or  company,  with  reference  to  making 
a railway  between  these  points? — Not  in  my  time 
I have  been  there  only  four  years,  but  I heard  that 
some  time  ago  they  were  endeavouring  to  get  a rail- 

27966.  Do  you  think  there  is  sufficient  traffic  to 
justify  a railway  being  made  to  the  quarries? — Not 
to  the  quarries,  because  the  quarries  would  depend 
principally  on  the  necessity  for  cut  stone,  principally 
in  Dublin,  but,  at  the  same  time,  if  you  were  send- 
ing this  cut  stone  to  any  part  of  Ireland,  no  matter 
where,  it  would  be  a convenience,  and  it  would  re- 
duce this  five  shillings  a ton  enormously 
27967.  What  is  the  rate  from  Athy  to  Dublin,  when 
you  get  the  stone  loaded  and  trucked  ? — 6s.  8<7.  a ton 
for  worked  stone ; rough  stone  is  cheaper — four 
shillings  a ton. 

27968.  I suppose  you  don’t  object  to  those  rates  per 
te.  as  railway  rates  ? — No. 

27969.  Your  point,  principally,  is  that  it  would  be 


an  immense  convenience  for  that  district  if  the  rail- 
way were  extended  in  the  direction  of  the  quarry  ? — 
Yes.  At  the  present  moment  we  pay  five  shillings 
and  6s.  8 d.t  that  is  11s.  8d.  a ton  to  bring  the  stone 
forty-five  miles.  We  are  not  in  it  with  foreign  im- 
portation ; that  is  taking  Portland  as  being  a foreign 
place. 

27970.  That  comes  by  sea,  direct  to  Dublin  ? — It  is 
water-borne  the  whole  way.  I have  brought  cargoes 
of  rough  Portland  stone  to  Dublin  for  6s.  6 d.  a ton, 
and  the  men  were,  in  some  cases,  a month  out  at  sea, 
dodging  the  bad  weather,  and  it  is  done  now  the  same 
way. 

27971.  What  is  your  output  about  now  ? — Our  out- 
put at  present  is  about  twenty-five  tons  of  worked 
stone  per  week.  We  have  been  doing  thirty  and  thirty- 
five.  I built  a church  in  the  County  Carlow  that 
took  a considerable  quantity  of  that  stone.  On  ac- 
count of  the  peculiar  position  of  the  quarries  we  had 
to  send  it  by  .traction  engine  right  across  thirty 
miles  of  country.  If  there  was  a railway  to  Strad- 
bally I could  have  saved  money  by  sending  stone  on 
it  to  Bagnalstown,  and  cart  from  that  station  to 
works. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. 

27972.  This  industry  is  of  recent  growth  ? — The 
quarry  is  there  a long  time 

27973.  It  has  only  been  worked  by  you  for  the  lass 
few  years  ?— It  is  being  worked  extensively  by  me,  but 
I may  say  it  is  veiry  superior  stone,  and  very  useful 
stone  for  good  work. 

27974.  I know  the  stone  well.  Is  it  a difficult  stone 
to  work? — Not  as  a limestone.  It  is  a much  easier 
stone  to  work  than  Ballinasloe  stone. 

27975.  Or  than  Kilkenny  stone? — It  is  very  much 
easier  than  Kilkenny. 

27976.  That  is  a hard  stone  to  work?— Yes.  Some 
of  the  hardest  beds  in  our  quarry  are  not  as  hard  as 
Kilkenny  stone. 

27977.  At  all  events,  you  employ  nearly  100  men 
and  would  pay  out  about  £6,000  a year  ?— Yes. 

27978.  Even  with  the  reduced  output  in  winter  time, 
and  at  slack  times,  and  owing  to  other  causes,  it. 
would  come  to  £4,000  a year? — It  is  a fine  thing  for 
Stradbally.  We  have  been  getting  good  supplies  out 
of  it.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  any  quantity 
of  stone  out  of  it  provided  there  was  some  way  of 
getting  it  away.  I often  thought  of  some  sort  of 
steam  traction  between  the  quarry  and  Athy. 

27979.  Has  there  been  any  effort  made  in  that 
direction? — No.  I thought  of  it  myself.  If  there 
was  any  very  large  job  on  I would  put  a traction 
engine  on  the  road  myself. 

27980.  Chairman. — You  mean  for  a large  contract 
of  stone? — Yes. 

27981.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — Is  the  building 
trade  in  this  country,  in  your  experience,  on  the 
increase  or  decline? — It  has  its  ups  and  downs.  I re- 
member it  going  up  and  down  like  a wave  in  my 
own  time.  At  the  present  moment  it  is  pretty  low. 

27982.  It  lias  been  low  for  the  last  year? — Yes.  It 
has  been  low  all  over  the  Three  Kingdoms. 

27983.  With  an  output  of  a couple  of  thousand 
tons  a year  from  the  quarry,  assuming  even  that  the 
whole  of  it  went  to  Dublin,  that  would  only  mean  a. 
payment  of  £600  or  £700  to  the  railway  company  ? — 
That  is  so. 
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27984.  That  would  hardly  justify  the  expense  of 
constructing  this  particular-  railway? — Not  for  tire 
quarry,  but  there  are  a good  many  other  things  down 

27985.  Of  course,  we  have  had  evidence  as  to  the 
use  it  would  be  in  connection  with  the  Castlecomer 
coals?— The  canal  runs  close  by,  within  four  miles, 
but  it  is  no  use  whatever  for  stone. 

27986.  Why  don’t  you  use  the  Grand  Canal?— The 
rates  are  absolutely  higher  than  the  rates  by  the  rail- 
way. 

27987.  For  stone  on  the  canal? — "its. 

27988.  Can  you  give  us  the  rate? — The  rates  are 
9s.  9 d.  a ton  for  worked  stone,  and  they  had  no 
crane  to  lift  the  stone.  I offered  to  put  a crane  on  the 
bank  at  Vicarstown  Station,  and  to  use  it  myself, 
and  I asked  if  I did  that  what  would  be  their  rate, 
and  they  said  the  same  thing. 

27989.  It  is  the  first  instance  we  have  had  of  water 
carriage  being  higher  than  railway  carriage? — I 
don’t  think  they  want  stone  at  all.  They  are  afraid 
that  some  of  the  workmen  might  drop  the  stone  on  to 
the  bottom  of  the  boats.  It  is  impracticable  to  send 
it  by  canal  for-  several  reasons. 

27990.  It  ought  to  be  more  advantageous,  because 
there  is  no  necessity  for  quickness  of  transport  ?-  - 
Yes,  it  ought.  It  is  the  best  way  for  carrying  stone, 
because  there  -is  no  shunting,  and  no  danger  of 
chipping  the  stone.  There  is  always  that  danger  in 
railway  wagons. 

27991.  Although  you  aire  not  a member  of  the 
Queen’s  'County  County  Council,  I think  it  is  >a  f act 
that  the  Queen’s  'County  County  Council  asked  you  to 
give  evidence  on  their  behalf,  and  in  the  interests  of 
the  county  ? — Yes. 

27992.  Chairman.- — But  you  are  not  authorised  ? — 

I am  authorised.  I had  a letter  from  the  County 
Council  asking  me  to  give  evidence. 

The  Secretary. — He  was  appointed  by  the  County 
Council. 

Witness. — I am  not  a member  of  the  County  Coun- 
cil. 

27993.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Foe. — You  are  asked  to 
give  evidence  on  their  behalf  ? — Yes,  because  they  are 
very  much  interested  in  the  development  of  industry 
in  the  county.  With  regard  to  limestone,  I may 
mention  that  there  happens  to  be  no  great  quantity 
of  it  near  Dublin.  You  have  to  go  to  Navan  for  good 
limestone,  to  a place  called  Ardbraccan,  to  Sheep- 
house,  below  Drogheda,  and  except  a quariy  at 
Skerries  there  is  no  limestone  quarry  nearer  than 
those  two,  while  my  quarry  is  forty-eight  miles  from 
Dublin.  I want  to  point  out  that  limestone  has  been 
extensively  used  in  Dublin,  and  would  be  more  ex- 
tensively used  if  it  could  be  carried  somewhat'  more 
cheaply.  What  happens  is  this.  When  a man  got 
an  order  for  stone  from  the  old  quarries,  and  I used 
to  do  it  myself  before  four  years  ago,  it  was  necessary 
to  wait  so  long  for  these  small  men  in  these  little 
places  to  supply  them  with  stone  that  everybody  got 
out  of  humour.  The  employer  got  out  of  humour  ; 
the  architect  got  out  of  humour  and  would  not  specify 
the  stone.  The  result  was  that  the  limestone  industry 
of  Ireland  got  into  a very  bad  state,  and  stonecutters 
were  half  idle  all  the  year  round.  Our  quarry  started 
a good  many  of  them.  There  are  about  a dozen  stone- 
cutters altogether  belonging  to  the  place  who  have 
been  trained  there,  but  when  we  went  there  there  was 
no  stonecutter  at  all  working  in  the  place.  These 
men  belonging  to  Stradbally  were  working  elsewhere 
in  the  quarries  through  the  country.  Therefore  we 
have  to  bring  these  men  from  a distance  in  some 
cases.  They  have  to  pay  these  heavy  car  fares. 
Again,  there  is  one  thing  which  I may  point  out.  If 
there  was  a railway  there  a good  many  other  things 
might  be  done.  For  instance,  there  are  parts  of  the 
country  where  they  want  broken  stones  for  macadam 
and  the  like  of  that.  We  have  some  very  hard  stuff, 
and  if  we  had  a stone-breaker  we  could  send  road 
material  to  those  places,  if  we  had  a railway.  We 
could  also  send  lime  to  Dublin  if  we  had  a railway. 
I have  gone  into  the  thing.  We  could  compete  with 
the  lime  in  Dublin  and  send  very  much  better  lime 
than  they  get  in  any  part  of  Dublin.  Even  in  my 
own  case  I get  through  about  six  or  seven  tons  of 
lime  in  an  ordinary  week.  I use  a lime  kiln  in  the 
quarry.  They  are  very  easily  built. 

27994.  What  Quantity  of  lime  is  brought  by  rail 
into  Dublin? — There  are  not  very  many  tons  of  lime 
brought  into  Dublin  by  rail,  for  this  reason  ; there 


is  a rough  limestone,  coarse  mountain  limestone,  in  Qcl  u ,g07_ 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  and  at  St.  Doloughs,  six 
or  seven  miles  to  the  north,  and  at  Feltnm,  about  Mr.  James  : 
eight  miles  out.  Those  places  and  Castleknock  supplj  Kiernan, 
th.  greater  part  ot  the  coats.  lime  used  .bout  Dubhm  B«  ld«,  ^ 
They  get  a stone  down  at  Clane,  in  the  County _ E.il  preBentative 
dare,  which  they  send  up  to  Dublin.  That  is  burned  P{  lhe  Queen'8 
in  Dublin.  They  call  it  Kildare  lime,  and  it  makes  Couut 
a very  white  mortar.  A man  will  pay  about  five  Couutj 
shillings  a ton.  for  carting  lime  to  Dublin  from  bt.  Council. 
Doloughs,  and  there  is  no  way  of  bringing  it  except 
by  oart. 

27995  Has  any  representation  been  made  to  the  The  suggested 
railway  company  to  see  if  they  could  meet  you  as 
regards  providing  a traction  engine  for  drawing  the  ^ road 
stone  from  Stradbally  ?—N  othmg  has  been  done  about  from  .-trad. 
it.  . ballv  to  Athy. 

27996.  I suppose  you  are  not  m a position  to  go  to 
the  expense  of  establishing  such  a service  yourself?— 

Unless  there  was  some  very  big  quantity  required. 

I would  do  it  then  quickly  enough. 

27997.  The  bulk  of  the.  orders  come  in  small  quan- 
tities?—No.  The  work  that  is  being  done  for  the  last 
four  years  is  mostly  for  jobs  of  my  own.  I have 
built  three  churches. 

27998.  You  say  if  builders  were  certain  of  getting 
the  stone  ae  they  want  it,  it  would  develop  trade  very 
considerably?— Yes.  I have  supplied  some  of  them 
with  rough  stone  in  Dublin.  They  wanted  to  cut  it 
themselves  and  I gave  them  the  rough  stone. 

27999.  Surely,  in  these  circumstances,  it  would  be 
worth  your  while,  or  that  of  the  railway  company,  to 
provide  some  cheaper  mode  of  transit  than  carts  -• 

I have  looked  into  the  matter  of  steam  traction 
They  make  nowadays  very  good  machines  that  travel 
five  or  six  miles  an  hour  and  carry  six  or  seven 
tons.  They  are  used  in  some  parts  of  Ireland.  The 
Antrim  iron  ore  people.  I am  told,  with  a machine 
called  the  Wallis,  can  do  three  journeys  of  six  or 
seven  miles  in  the  day.  That  is,  they  carry  about 
twenty  tons  and  cover  a distance  of  forty  miles,  in- 
cluding the  return  journey,  which  is  made  empty, 
with  one  of  these  tractors.  From  various  things 
which  I know  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
•tractor  would  do  this  work  and  probably  pay  at  about 
two  shillings  a ton.  One  man  can  drive  a tractor, 
and  yon  do  not  require  a man  in  front  on  a bicycle 
with  a flag  in  his  hand  or  anything  of  that  sort. 


Examined  by  Mr.  AcwoBTH. 

28000.  At  present  it  seems  to  me  you  send  away 
about  2,000  tons  of  stone  a year.  You  don’t  send  away 
.any  uncut  stone  dressed  ? — We  have  sent  some  800  or- 
'900  tons  of  rough  stone  to  one  builder  in  Dublin. 

28001.  It  is  not  a regular  trade? — No. 

28002.  The  rates  kill  it,  as  1 understand  ? — Yes. 

28003.  I calculate  that  if  you  had  a railway  to  The  improba- 
Stradbally  your  present  traffic  would  only  pay  about  bility  of 
£100  a year? — Yes,  in  addition  to  the  amount  paid  Stradbally 
at  present.  traffic  in 

28004.  I am  assuming  you  paid  1 £d.  a ton  per  mile?  itself  paying 

28005.  Suppose  the  railway  cost  about  £30,000—  rail"ay' 
probably  it  would  be  something  like  that  figure — 

£1,200  would  be  required  for  interest  alone? — Yes. 

28006.  Not  allowing  for  working  expenses? — Yes. 

28007.  You  would  have  to  increase  the  traffic  very 
largely  before  you  could  begin  to  think  of  paying  for 
the  railway? — It  will  never  increase  as  long  as  the 
place  is  in  the  condition  in  which  if.  is  at  present. 

28008.  Are  there  any  other  industries  there  ? -There 
is  a large  malting  place,  the  Nortons,  a very  large 
place,  and  they  bring  a lot  of  stuff  by  canal,  and  are 
constantly  carting  backwards  and  forwards  to  the 
canal. 

28009.  And  the  railway  might  get  that 

28010.  How  many  men  does  that  employ  ? — I don’t 
think  it  employs  a great  number  of  men.  It  is  a 
most  up-to-date  place,  provided  with  machinery. 

28011.  Do  you  think  it  probable  that  a traffic  worth  The  value  of 
£100  a year,  and  the  other  traffic  at  Stradbally,  the  Stradbally 
would  increase  to  £2,000  a year,  or  twenty  times  as  traffic  in  the 
much  ? — I don’t  thipk  so.  event  of  a 

28012.  Then  the  capital  of  the  company  would  re-  Iiue  run 
quire  to  be  paid  for  by  somebody  else?— No  doubt  to  Castle- 
about  that.  Of  course,  it  might  go  further  to  Castle-  colner* 
comer  district,  in  the  same  line  of  country.  I am 
not  a Queen’s  County  man.  but  I know  it  is  down 
that  line. 
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Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — Colonel  Cosby  gave  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  a line  to  Portarlington,  and  this 
was  an  alternative  scheme. 

28013.  Mr.  Acworth. — Your  evidence  comes  to  this, 
that  besides  the  direct  coal  traffic  from  Castlecomer, 
Stradbally  would  give  traffic  on  the  road?— Yes. 

Examined  by  Mb.  Sexton. 

28014.  The  County  'Council  wished  you  to  give  evi- 
dence 'as  ian  expert  with  regard  to  the  condition  of 
this  industry? — Yes. 

28015.  'Could  you  s>a.y  about  how  much  of  the  value 
cf  this  stone  in  Dublin  is  represented  by  the  freight 
and  cartage  ? — About  one-third  of  the  value  in  Dublin 
would  be  represented  by  the  freight  and  cartage.  I 
sell  the  stone  in  the  quarry  at  Is.  6 d.  the  random 
block,  and  it  would  cost  the  butt  end  of  a shilling 
to  bring  it  to  Dublin.  It  takes  2s.  a ton  cartage  in 
Dublin,  and  9s.  from  the  quarry — that  is  11s.  6 d.  for 
rough  blocks  of  stone. 

28016.  Does  the  stone  in  Dublin  represent  one-third 
of  its  value  to  the  builder  in  Dublin  in  cartage  and 
freight  ? — Yes.  We  may  send  stone  from  Stradbally 
in  two  conditions.  They  may  say  : “ Put  it  on  the 
rail  for  me,  at  so  much,  at  Athy,  and  I will  pay  the 
carriage  to  Dublin,”  or  they  may  say:  “ Bring  it  to 
Kingsbridge  for  us  and  we  will  take  it  from  Kings- 
bridge.”  But  the  way  I have  supplied  it  is,  I have 
delivered  the  stone  in  the  builder’s  yard  in  Dublin. 
What  I call  the  cost  of  freight  and  cartage  is  what 
I have  to  pay  from  the  time  it  leaves  my  quarry  until 
it  is  delivered  in  the  builder’s  yard  in  Dublin. 

28017.  Of  the  whole  cost  of  the  stone  transit  to 
Dublin  represents  one-third? — Yes. 

28018.  The  transit  costs  you  11s.  8 d.  a ton  if  you 
bring  it  to  Kingsbridge? — That  is  for  wrought  stone. 

I am  talking  of  rough  stone  now. 

28019.  Take  them  separately.  Take  rough  stone 
first  ? — I have  supplied  rough  stone  in  Dublin  at 
2s.  9d. , per  cube  foot,  and  something  like  from  10 £d. 
or  lid.  of  that  went  for  carriage. 

28020.  Now  take  the  wrought  stone? — The  wrought 
stone  varies  in  price  according  to  the  way  it  is 
worked,  bu,t  it  runs  roughly  from  six  to  ten  shillings 
a cubic  foot. 

28021.  Mr.  Acworth. — How  many  cubic  feet  to  the 
ton  ? — Fourteen. 

28022.  Mr.  Sexton. — How  much  is  represented  by 
the  cost  of  transit? — It  is  only  a little  over  the  same 
thing — about  a shilling  a cubic  foot. 

28023.  The  additional  value  of  the  stone  represents 
the  wages  of  labour? — The  cost  of  bringing  up  the 
rough  stone  would  be  five  shillings,  plus  four  shillings; 
plus  two  shillings.  That  would  be  eleven  shillings. 
'The  amount  for  carting  the  wrought  stone  to 
Athy  would  be  five  shillings.  Garters  charge  the  same 
for  carting  rough  or  wrought  stone.  The  railway 
charges  6s.  8 d.  Five  shillings,  plus  6s.  8 cl.,  plus  2s. 
carriage  in  Dublin,  is  13s.  8 d.  for  wrought  stone  as 
against  11s.  for  rough. 

28024.  What  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  wrought 
stone  is  the  thirteen  shillings? — An  average  of  about 
one-sixth. 

28025.  Now  we  have  it  that  the  cost  of  transit  is 
about  one-third  the  value  of  the  rough  stone,  and  on 
an  average  one-sixth  the  value  of  the  wrought  stone? 
— Yes. 

28026.  Can  you  tell  me  what  proportion  of  the  value 
•of  Portland  stone  in  Dublin  is  represented  by  the 
cost  of  transit  to  Dublin? — Yes.  Portland  stone  costs 
about  two  shillings  a cubic  fcot  >at  Portland,  in  what 
is  called  random  blocks,  big  blocks — not  rubbish.  Then 
it  is  put  on  to  sailing  vessels,  and  it  comes  across  for 
from  6s.  6 d.  to  7s.  a ton,  that  is,  I may  say,  about 
sixpence  per  cube  foot.  That  is  about  one-fourth. 

28027.  What  proportion  of  the  value  of  Portland 
stone  in  Dublin  is  the  cost  of  transit? — There  is  cart- 
age in  Dublin,  a couple  of  shillings  per  ton,  that 
would  be  about  threepence  per  cubic  foot. 

28028.  I want  the  comparison? — The  comparison 
between  the  two  is  against  us. 

28029.  What  proportion  of  the  value  of  Portland 
stone  in  Dublin  is  the  cost  of  transit  to  Dublin  ? — 
About  twenty-five  per  cent. — sixpence  or  sevenpence 
a foot  as  near  as  I can  get  it.  Portland  stone  is  a 
little  lighter  than  our  stone,  and  there  are  about 
fifteen  feet  to  the  ton.  That  is  only  a small 
difference. 


28030.  And  the  transit  system,  as  it  stands,  puts 
you  at  a great  disadvantage,  as  compared  with  Port- 
land stone?— Yes.  Here  is  a.  point.  In  connection 
with  the  College  of  Science  job,  in  which  they  are 
about  to  use  Portland  stone,  as  you  can  get  Portland 
stone  across  at  these  rates  you  save  nearly  sixpence 
a cubic  foot.  Of  coure,  then,  they  get  a softer  sitone 
than  the  Irish  limestone  to  woi-k,  and  I suppose  the 
architect  puts  some  value  on  the  buff  colour  of  the 
stone,  as  compared  with  the  bluish-white  of  the  Irish 
limestone;  but  it  hits  the  limestone  industry  in  Ire- 
land. . . 

28031.  Is  the  Irish  limestone  better  suited  to  the 
climate  and  atmosphere  of  Ireland  than  Portland 
stone  ? — Certainly. 

28032.  Then  this  struggling  industry  is  made  more 
difficult  by  the  relation  to  each  other  of  the  transit 
systems  ? — Yes. 

28033.  C h airman . — There  is  the  cost  of  bringing 
the  stone  from  the  top  of  Portland  down  to  the  quay 
for  shipment  ?— Yes  ; but  the  charge  I have  given  is 
the  charge  of  the  stone  put  on  the  ship.  What  I am 
putting  together  is  the  price  paid  to  the  men  who 
put  it  on  the  ship  at  Portland,  and  I am  adding 
that  to  the  freight. 

28034.  Mr.  Sexton. — With  regard  to  railway  and 
canal  rates,  have  you  heard  that  there  is  a private 
agreement  with  the  object  of  securing  that  the  canal 
shall  not  compete  with  the  railway  ? — -I  don’t  know 
of  it.  I have  found  the  railway  people  reasonably 
easy  to  get  on  with.  They  carry  the  stuff  very  safely. 
They  have  not  far  to  carry  it  of  course. 

28035.  Is  limestone  in  much  demand  for  building? 
— In  very  considerable  demand. 

28036.  Not  in  Dublin  only,  but  throughout  Ire- 
land ? — Certainly. 

28037.  Could  the  industry  be  greatly  developed  by 
favourable  transit  conditions  ? — The  limestone  in- 
dustry of  Ireland  would  be  greatly  developed  if  con- 
ditions were  favourable.  There  are  parts  of  Ireland 
where  there  are  enormous  quantities  of  limestone, 
which  would  give  the  very  largest  blocks — larger 
than  anything  in  Portland. 

28038.  And  people  are  leaving  the  country  for  want 
of  work  ? — In  many  cases  they  are.  A short  time  ago 
I was  in  Derbyshire,  in  a big  quarry  over  there, 
which  produces  a sandstone.  St.  George’s  Hall 
in  Liverpool  is  built  of  that  stone.  I was  sur- 
prised to  find  a man  from  the  town  of  Kilkenny  in 
charge  of  the  place.  He  had  to  leave  this  country. 
He  is  a man  who  would  be  an  acquisition  to  any 
country.  He  left  twelve  years  ago.  He  got  into 
a technical  school  in  Manchester.  Now  he  is  the 
managing  man  of  this  place,  over  the  stone-cutters, 
and  takes  all  the  orders,  and  sees  that  they  are 
carried  out. 


28039.  Are  there  not  many  countries  into  which 
you  could  go  and  find  Irishmen,  who  could  not  earn 
a crust  at  home,  in  charge  of  important  industries? — 
His  brother  is  working  for  me  down  in  Stradbally. 

28040.  The  development  of  this  limestone  trade 
would  be  one  of  the  ways  of  checking  emigration 
and  giving  increased  revenue  to  the  Government,  and 
adding  to  the  security  for  land  purchase  annuities, 
and  so  on  ? — One  thing  about  stone-cutters  is,  they 
are  a very  hard-working  body  of  men— not  only  the 
limestone  men,  but  the  granite  men. 

28041.  And  your  industry,  under  all  its  difficulties, 
sustains  100  men  on  good  wages  for  the  artisans  and 
for  the  labourers  ? — Yes.  Of  course  to  understand 
the  thing  properly,  if  we  brought  the  stone  to 
Dublin  and  worked  in  Dublin  we  would  pay  more 
wages  in  Dublin  If  we  carried  the  rough  stone  to 
Dublin  and  worked  it  there  we  would  carry  thirty 
per  cent,  more  stone  than  we  should  want,  so  it  would 
level  up  the  price. 

28042.  Well,  upon  this  industry  of  yours  also  hang 
the  lime-burning  industry  and  the  macadam  employ- 
merit : Yes ; of  course  these  things  could  bo  done, 
and  no  doubt,  there  are  parts  of  that  boggy  country 
that  want  macadam.  Of  course  thev  make  use  of 
gravel.  Gravel  is  to  be  found  in  the'bogs. 

28043.  But  the  development  of  the  lime-burning 
industry  would  lead  to  the  spending  of  more  mone'v 
on  other  industries,  and  to  sending  less  out  of  the 
country  for  foreign  manures  ?— Yes.  It  is  a par- 
ticularly fine  lime  that  can  be  burned  there  too  I 
used  it  in  building  a church  in  Carlow  County  costing 


£16,000. 
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28044.  You  know  pretty  well  that  since  the  railway 
system  began  in  Ireland,  about  fifty  or  sixty  years 
ago,  they  have  been  trying  to  get  a line  from  the 
Castlecomer  colleries  to -communicate  with  the  ports. 
Do  you  know  that? — I heard  that. 

28045.  And  some  of  the  projects  contemplated  a 
line  running  through  Athy  from  (Castlecomer  ? — 
Yes. 

28046.  Do  ■ you  think  that . such  a line  as  that, 
developing  the  great  colliery  industry  of  the  Leinster 
coalfields,  might  be  remunerative? — I am  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  coalfields  at  all ; but  I am  sure 
that  if  they  were  working  them  it  could  certainly 
be  remunerative,  because  I know  from  the  prices  that 
we  pay  for  coal  in  Stradbally  that  it  is  a cheap 
coal. 

28047.  It  would  be  a cheap  coal  if  favourable  transit 
conditions  existed  ? — Yes. 

28048.  But  when  they  have  to  cart  the  coal  to  con- 
sumers, of  course,  it  becomes  dear? — For  lime-burning 
we  cart  it  from  these  coalfields.  I think  it  is  thirteen 
miles  from  Castlecomer,  where  the  stuff  is  bought, 
and  we  bring  it  for  burning  lime,  and  find  it  ex- 
tremely cheap.  The  stuff  for  burning  lime  is  got  for 
a shilling  or  one  and  sixpence  a ton.  That,  of  course, 
is  a kind  of  rubbish,  small  stuff ; but  at  the  same  time 
if  we  wanted  to  burn  lime,  and  had  to  bring  the  stuff 
from  Dublin,  it  would  cost  us  about  ten  or  eleven 
shillings  a ton.; 

28049.  The  evidence  here  is  that  the  market  for  that 
coal  is  really  limited  to  the  cartage  radius,  and,  there- 
fore, the  coal  is  of  little  use  to  the  country  ? — Yes  ; 
and  I think  there  is  a lot  of  English  and  Scotch  coal 
comes  into  Stradbally. 

28050.  Certainly.  My  point  is  that  as  they  cannot 
send  the  Castlecomer  coal  by  rail,  it  has  really  no 
market  beyond  a cartage  radius? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

28051.  Now  if  the  line  were  only  from  Stradbally 
to  Athy,  and  not  from  Castlecomer,  you  do  not 
expect  that  line  would  live  upon  limestone  if  it  were 
made? — No,  it  could  not. 

28052.  It  is  a populous  district? — There  is  a great 
number  of  people  living  in  Stradbally, 

28053.  A populous  district? — Not  nearly  so  populous 
as  formerly. 

28054.  I suppose,  like  other  parts  of  the  country, 
it  has  suffered  from  emigration? — Yes. 

28055.  And,  of  course,  from  the  multiplicity  of 
causes  that  you  describe  in  your  evidence  ? — Yes. 

28056.  And  there  is  a large  agricultural  output?  — 
Yes,  large. 

28057.  And  there  are  other  industries? — Yes. 

28058.  And  there  is  a considerable  population  there  ? 
— There  is  a considerable  population  there. 


28059.  And  the  district  has  not  only  a large  agri- 
cultural output,  but  also  requires  supplies  of  goods? 

28060.  What  would  be  the  length  of  this  line  ? — To 
Stradbally  is,  I think,  about  eight  miles  from  Athy. 

28061.  And  it  might  cost  about  £40,000? — £5,000  a 
mile,  I suppose. 

28062.  And  that  might  mean,  perhaps,  in  interest, 
£1,600  a year,  in  addition  to  working  expenses? — 
Yes,  all  that. 

28063.  And  I suppose  the  Great  Southern  and  W es- 
tern  Company  have  considered  the  question  .of  the 
construction  of  such  a line? — Well,  I never  heard 
that  they  did  ; but,  of  course,  I heard  that  the  thing 
was  talked  about  some  years  ago. 

28064.  It  might  not  immediately  pay? — It  might 
not,  though  in  the  course  of  time  it  might  become  a 
remunerative  line.  The  people  all  round  about  Strad- 
bally, and  the  part  of  that  neighbourhood  that  I 
know,  are  a very  industrious  race,  a good  class  of 
people,  hard-working  and  sober  and  respectable,  and 
they  seem  to  be  people  that,  if  there  were  facilities 
for  them,  would  get  along  better  than  now. 

28065.  In  a case  like  this,  where  there  is  a doubt  of 
profits  being  made,  would  you  expect  private  capital 
to  construct  the  line? — No. 
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28067.  You  could  hardly  expect  the  district  to 
guarantee  after  recent  experiences  ? — No. 

28068.  And  suppose  the  question  of  transit  were  The  applica- 
regarded  in  Ireland  as  in  Australia  and  in  Germany  tion  of  public 
and  other  countries,  as  a question  in  which  the  b^,an 
whole  country  is  interested,  and  that  a public  autho-  -t  tottie" 
rity,  an  Irish  authority,  with  resources  in  its  posses-  ” ^viaion  cf 
sion,  were,  taking  this  system  as  one,  to  construct  raiiway  ex- 
lines in  districts  such  as  this,  provided  the  public  in-  tensions  re- 
terest  required  the  construction  of  the  line,  and  used  commended. 
State  resources  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  line,  without 
a special  levy  on  any  district,  do  you  think  that  that 
would  be  the  most  likely  way  to  meet  such  wdnts  as 
you  have  described  in  your  evidence? — I suppose  that 
is  really  the  only  way.  I might  say,  sir,  that,  in  inv- 
opinion,  of  course,  a narrow  gauge  railway  would  be 
of  very  little  use  for  carrying  stone.  It  is  not  like  a- 
thing  you  put  into  sacks,  it  is  not  like  sods  of  turf  ;.. 
you  cannot  transfer  it  easily. 

28069.  Chairman. — You  cannot  transfer  it.  It  must 
be  the  same  gauge.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

28070.  Mr.  Seaton. — I think  we  have  done  with 
the  narrow  gauge?— No;  you  cannot  transfer  the 
stone. 


28071.  Don’t  you  think  that  future  lines  are  likely  Future  . 
to  be  made  to  the  gauges  of  the  great  lines?— Yes  - railways  to, 
but,  of  course,  that  is  another  question.  ’ be  broad 

gauge. 


Dr.  George  Gibson,  j.p.,  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


28072.  Dr.  Gibson,  I think  you  are  a Justice  of  the 
Peace,  and  you  .appear  on  behalf  of  the  Donaghadee 
Urban  District  Council  ? — Yes. 

28073.  You  have  been  requested  by  that  Council  to 
come  before  us  ?— To  come  here. 

28074.  First  of  all,  I suppose  you  want  to  refer, 
generally,  to  the  railway  arrangements  in  your  own 
district  ? — Yes,  sir. 

28075.  Where  is  this  place? — Fourteen  miles  from 
Belfast — twenty-one  and  a half  by  rail. 

28076.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — By  rail,  twenty- 
two? — Tweaity-one  and  a half  or  twenty-two  by  rail. 
The  railway  runs  round  by  Comber  to  catch  the  con- 
nection there,  and  that  makes  the  difference.  Direct 
we  would  be  fourteen  miles. 

28077.  Chairman. — Then,  about  the  fares? — The 
ordinary  passenger  fares  are  3s.  9 d.  first  class.  2s.  9 d. 
second  class,  and  2s.  third  class.  We  consider  they 
are  excessive,  considering  the  number  of  miles  from 
Belfast  is  only  fourteen  ; but  they  are  not  higher  than 
on  other  Irish  railway's.  We  admit  that. 

28078.  In  other  words,  your  geographical  position, 
you  think,  would  justify  a lower  fare,  but  on  the 
distance  travelled  by  railway  the  fares  are  in  propor- 
tion to  those  of  other  railways  in  the  country  ? — 
Quite  so. 

28079.  Now,  are  there  any  special  fares  given  on 
any  particular  occasions  l— There  are  special  fares 
given  on  two  days  in  each  week  by  the  10.20  and  by 


the  1.20  trains.  Those  special  fares  are  2s.  9 <?.,  2s., 
and  Is.  9 d.  We  consider  that  if  those  fares  were 

granted  by  the  half-past  eight  and  nine  a.m.  trains 
as  well  it  would  be  a boon  to  the  travelling  public 
of  Donaghadee. 

28080.  The  cheap  fares  are  limited  to  certain 
trains  ? — To  certain  trains. 

28081.  And  your  suggestion  is  that  it  would  be  a 
great  boon  to  the  district  if  the  fares  were  available 
by  earlier  trains? — By  earlier  trains  as  well  as  by 
the  two  at  present. 

28082.  I suppose  they  could  come  back  at  any 
time? — They  could  come  back  at  any  time. 

28083.  And  you  would  like  to  be  able,  when  those 

cheap  fares  were  in  operation,  to  go  at  any  time  ? 

Yes.  ,t 

28084.  That  is  what  you  suggest  ? — Yes. 

28085.  Now,  I suppose  those  are  market  tickets?— 
Well,  there  is  a third-class  market  ticket  issued  by 
the  morning  train  only,  each  day,  to  go  and  return. 
It  is  Is.  9d.,  and  we  think  it  might  be  reduced  to 
Is.  6 d.,  as  it  is  a very  slight  reduction  for  a market 
ticket  from  2s.  A still  further  reduction  to  Is.  6 d. 
would,  undoubtedly,  encourage  traffic. 

28086.  Is  there  a considerable  population  in  your 
district— is  it  sparsely  populated  or  thickly  popu- 
lated?— \Ve  have  a population  of  over  2,000  in 
Donaghadee,  and  in  the  summer  time  it  ie„  of  course 
very  largely  increased. 
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28087  Is  it  a seaside  resort  ?---It  is  a seaside  re-  28102.  You  think  extending  the  subscription  ticket 
sort,  only  fourteen  miles  from  Belfast,  Our  sug-  to  third-class  would  bring  additional  revenuo  to  the 
cestion  also,  in  that  case  would  be  that  the  third-  company  ?-Additional  population  to  Donaghadee  and 
class  market  ticket  should  be  reduced  to  Is.  6 d.  in-  revenue  to  the  company  as  well, 

stead  of  Is.  9 d.,  as  at  present,  and  that  it  should  be  houses  in  Donaghadee  capable  of  accommodating  this 
granted  by  the  1.20  train  also.  That  would  allow  class  of  travellers  that  we  have  agita  o g t 

. the  poorer  class,  who  have  to  work,  to  be  able  to  third-class  subscription  tickets  ^ and  t»»yjeopW 
earn  half  a day’s  pay  before  going;  if  it  were  granted  would  undoubtedly  come  to  live  with  us  if  thej  ii  d 
hv  tile  one  o’clock  train.  cheap  means  of  travelling  in  the  district. 

28088.  Now,  in  addition  to  those  special  tickets-mar-  28103.  Are  you  aware  whether  what  you  cdl 
ket  tickets  and  ordinary  tickets-are  there  any  excur-  third-ol^ house  ticket  is  issued  in -England  , Yes. 
sion  tickets  issued?- Well,  we  do  not  call  them  ex-  28104.  You  know  that' ?- Tes  . , J have  been  n ed 
cursion-  tickets  from  Donaghadee,  Mr.  Chairman.  Ex-  by  parties  that  were  in  England  that 
cursion  tickets  are  practically  unknown  to  us.  The  case.  I do  not  know  it  myselt.  «r,eakinc 

reductions  from  the  ordinary  tickets  are  trivial.  The  28105.  My  own  impression  l a . ^pea  g 
fares  are  3s.  6 d.,  2s.  6 d.,  and  Is.  10  c/.,  and  the  ordi-  authoritatively— is  that  m England  it  is  only 
nary  fares,  you  see,  are,  3s.  9cf..  2s.  9</.,  and  2s.  second.  But  you  do  not  know? oarticuiar 
Should  an  excursion  be  given,  such  as  to  the  Horse  28106.  My  recollection  of  it  « Bre  con- 

K*  s * ,r‘  ssvssrjf 

* *• — 

28089.  Is  that  the  Horse  Show  in  Dublin?— In  Bel-  and  an  advantage  to  the l I mean 
fast.  Should  that  day  happen  to  fall  on  a day  on  tickets  were  extended  to  \hl*d'  }■  , f ‘t  are  paid 

which  special  tickets  are  issued  at  fares  of  2s.  Qd  0f  course  subscriptio^tekets  tick  t^  th 


and  others,  to  visit  ana  see  tne  latest  tilings  n nneu  to  nrst  , t it 

cattle,^  fares  may  happen  to  be  raised  instead  of  ~ 

28089.  Is  that  the  Horse  Show  in  Dublin?— In  Bel-  and  an  advantage  to  the  railway  company 

fast.  Should  that  day  happen  to  fall  on  a day  on  tickets  were  extended  *?.  t th at  are  paid 

which  special  tickets  are  issued  at  fares  of  2s.  9c  ..  0f  course,  subscription  tickets,  tic  wanted 

2s.,  and  Is.  9 </.,  they  are  raised  instead  of  being  still  for,  not  the  ordinary  house  tickete  ^at  are^grantea 

further  lowered  to  encourage  the  people  to  go  to  free  by  the  railway  company.  I .am not  Qsall 

Belfast-  The  fares  are  raised;  they  go  up  then.  present  the  house  ticket  that  is  granW  radius 
The  2s.  9c/.  fare  goes  up  to  3s.  6 d. ; the  2s.  goes  up  to  new  houses  that  are  built  within  third- 

2s.  6c/.,  and  the  Is.  9c/.  up  to  Is.  10c/.  That  is  the  i am  not  discussing  that  ticket  at all , but  “ “ 

only  excursion  we  have.  class  subscription  ticket  that  we  have  been  a„itau  g 

28090.  But,  I suppose  they  give  an  improved  train  for.  , ticket 

...vice  for  it  1 — Oh,  ths  train  runs  through  «t  all  28107.  A tl>iid-claa.  M MH  S 
times  28108.  Issued  for  a month  f— lssuea  10 

28091.  la  it  a special  train?— No;  it  is  an  ejenr-  28109.  Or  three  months i_Or  tta*iontha 
sion  by  the  same  train,  practically  as  the  special  Mr.  Tatlow. — Might  I hand  yo  , ■ 

f.ro  are  issue,!  by.  , ment  of  th.  companies  who  ffi 


sed ; they  go  up  then.  present  the  house  ticket  that  m gr^n^  free  to  all 
. 6c/. ; the  2s.  goes  up  to  new  houses  that  are  built  within  a ceitam  rad  u . 
x>  Is.  10c/.  That  is  the  i am  not  discussing  that  ticket  at  all,  b^  this  thir 

class  subscription  ticket  that  we  have  been  agitating 

ifST  fO28107.  A third-class  season  ticket  ?_S..son  ticket. 

28108.  Issued  for  a month  t-Issmd  for  a month. 
,?— No;  it  is  an  ercor-  28109.  Or  three  months f— Or  three  montlia 

iicrically  as  the  special  Mr.  Tatlow— Might  I hand  y°to  V , - k ts 

m»t  of.  th.  companies  *h»  % S 


)2.  Those  increased  fares  are  charged  by  the  and  of  those  who  don’t.  (Jdocn men 


ordinary  trains? — By  the  ordinary  trains 
that  special  fares  are  issued.  You  see  \ 


two  days  of  the  week — Monday  and  Railway 


Wednesday.  Those  special  falres  are  2s.  9c/.,  2s.,  and  Mr.  Tatlow. — It  in 

Is.  9 cl.  Should  the  excursion  to  Belfast,  to  this  show  Chairman. — The  fr 

for  instance,  fall  on  a Wednesday,  on  which  we  have  tricts  are  only  issued 
those  special  fares,  they  immediately  put  them  up  certain  value, 
to  3s.  6c/.,  2s.  6c/.,  and  Is.  10c/.,  instead  of  further  re-  .Mr.  Taf/ow.— That 
ducing  them  to  encourage  us  to  travel.  Chairman. — There  : 

28093.  Mr.  Sexton. — Whenever  there  happens  to  be  Mr.  Tatlow. — There 

a special  attraction  the  excursion  fare  is  raised?--  Chairman. — The  ho 

When  there  is  a special  attraction  it  is  raised.  f0  ciaim  one  of  these 

Explanation  28094.  Mr.  Tatlow.— May  I state  that  the  manager  pat/oie.— Yes. 

offered  by  the  of  the  company,  who  is  here,  distinctly  denies  that,  w t)le  j10USe  must  1 
Manager  o£  and  desires  to  hand  in  this  statement  showing  that  ■ r . j f 015  v, 

the  County  single  fares  are  issued  on  those  Horse  Show  days.  Chairman. Accordi 

Down  Balt-  ( Document  handed  to  Chairman.)— (Witness).— I my-  in  jjneland  t 

way.  self  have  paid  it  several  times.  1 , 

(See  Apiieudix  Mr.  Tatlow. — The  manager  of  the  company,  who  is  Mr.  1 allow,  inat 

No.  12.  • " ’ ” 


Mr.  Sexton. — Does  it  include  the  County  Down 

&&Mr. ^Tatlow. —It  includes  all  companies. 

Chairman. — The  free  tickets  for  residential  dis- 
1-rirts  are  only  issued  m connection  with  houses  ot  a 


Mr.  Tatlow. — That  is  so. 

Chairman. There  is  a value  fixed  / 

Mr.  Tatlow. — There  is  a value  fixed. 

Chairman. — The  house  must  be  of  a certain  value 
to  claim  one  of  these  tickets. 

Mr.  Tatlow— Yes.  And  on  the  County  Down  Rail- 
way the  house  must  be  of  £25  value  for  a first  class 
ticket,  and  of  £16  value  for  a second  class  ticket. 

Chairman. — According  to  this  there  is  only  one 
railway  in  England  that  issues  them. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — That  is  correct,  that  statement.  I 


*•* 11,01  d°  r“°  ^ 


fares  on  those  days. 

28095.  Chairman. — Here  is  the  statement  ( Docu- 
ment handed  to  witness)1! — Might  I ask  when  did 
this  come  into  force. 

28096.  Look  at  the  date  of  it. 

28097.  Mr.  Tatlow. — It  was  in  force  in  1905  and 
1906,  and  in  previous  years? — (Witness). — I have  cer- 


way  companies  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  Acworth. — That  no  railway  company  in 
England  issues  free  residential  tickets,  except  one  ? 
Mr.  Tatlow. — Yes. 

Chairman. — And  my  impression  is  that  it  was  done 
away  with  some  years  ago.  It  used  to  be  done  on 


tainly  paid  the  extra,  fare  myself  on  a number  of  the  North  Western  to  a certain  extent ; but  that  was 
occasions.  I am  not  perfectly  certain  at  present  forty  years  ago.  There  is  more  of  it  in  Ireland  at 
whether  it  was  to  the  Cattle  Show.  I believe  it  was  any  rate  than  anywhere  else, 
to  tlie  Flower  Show  and  to  the  Dog  Show.  Mr.  Tatlow. — Yes. 

28098.  Chairman. — This  is  in  reference  to  the  Horse  28110.  Chairman. — What  do  you  say  about  this?— 
and  Cattle  Show.  Now,  you  have  a paragraph  I am  not  advocating  the  giving  of  a free  residential 
referring  to  house  tickets.  What  do  you  mean  by  ‘third  class  ticket  at  all.  I am  advocating  the  grant- 
house  tickets  ? — House  tickets  are  issued  by  the  County  ing  of  a third-class  subscription  ticket. 


Down  Railway  Company  to  all  builders  of  houses. 
To  those  who  build  houses  at  Donaghadee  they  issue 
tickets,  first-class,  for  ten  years,  free  tickets. 

28099.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  an  advantage  all  round? — 
A very  great  advantage  all  round, 
posed  28100.  You  do  not  complain  of  that  ? — Oh.  no  ; 0I1, 

e of  third  certainly  not ; but  this  thing  about  house  tickets  here 
is  season  ilas  g0t  jjut  the  subscription  tickets  are  only 
Lets.  issued  first  and  second-class,  and  our  idea  would  be, 

or  at  least  we  have  asked  the  County  Down  Railway 


28111.  For  a term?— For  a term. 

28112.  And  at  present  they  are  first  and  second  ? — 
And  at  present  they  are  first  and  second. 

28113.  And  they  have  recently  been  extended  in 
England  to  third  class  ? — Yes.  So  I understand. 

28114.  And  what  you  suggest  is  that  it  might  be 
extended  to  third  here? — Yes,  with  benefit  to  all. 
28115.  All  round? — Yes. 

28116.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  time  of  the  trains 


company  to  issue  also  third-class  subscription  tickets.  between  these  places,  have  you  any  objection  to  that  ? 
28101.  The  first  and  second-class  are  very  low  How  long  does  it  take? — There  was  another  little 


rates,  are  not  they? — They 
considerable  number  of  peo 


re,  but  still  you  get.  a 
le  of  the  artisan  class 


matter  in  regard  to  subscription  tickets  that,  if  you 
would  permit  me  I should  like  to  mention  just  now, 


who  could  not  pay  second-class.  If  they  had  a still  and  that  is  in  regard  to  this  subscription  ticket- 
fr.r'hc"-  reduced  t'?;nl-cla«s  subscription  ticket  it  would  that  is  the  ordinary  subscription  or  monthly  ticket- 


that  provided  the  party 
• See  Appendix  No  13. 


1 whose  name  the  ticket  is 
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issued  takes  ill  a week  after  it  is  issued,  he  cannot 
transfer  that  ticket  to  any  other  party  he  might  get 
* , take  his  iplace  in  his  business ; and  we  consider 
that  that  is  a very  great  hardship,  that  he  should 
not  be  able  to  transfer  that  ticket ; that,  after  having 
paid  for  one  month  or  two  months,  as  the  case  may 
he  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  transfer  that  ticket  to 
the  man  who  takes  up  his  business  m time  ot  his 
illness,  and  that  ticket  is  consequently  lost. 

28117.  But  is  there  any  surrender  value.  Sup- 
posing you  took  a subscription  ticket  for  three  months, 
and  through  circumstances,  you  could  only  use  it  a 
month,  and  supposing  you  went  to  the  railway  com- 
pany to  surrender  that  ticket,  would  they  give  you 
anv  return?— I could  not  answer  you  that. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — They  do  make  that  allowance  when 
under  exceptional  circumstances,  either  illness  or 
ocher  cause,  the  ticket  cannot  be  used. 

28118.  Chairman. — Exactly.  That  is  fair  ; and 

that  is  infinitely  better  than  transferring  the  ticket 
to  somebody  else ; because  the  ticket  might  be  used 
every  diay  by  different  people.  I do  not  think  there 
is  much  in  that  contention.  But  that  is  your  idea  ? 

- That  is  my  idea.  , , , . 

28119.  Now,  you  having  mentioned  that,  let  us  go 

on  to  the  times  of  the  trains  ?— Fifty-five  minutes  for 

- ae  ordinary  said-  special  trains. 

28120.  Stopping  at  every  station? — Stopping  at 
every  station,  and  travelling  21£  miles. 

28121.  What  is  the  time  of  the  express  trams?— 
Thirty-five  minutes  or  forty  minutes. 

28122.  Well,  that  seems  to  be  a fair  speed  f— Oli, 
ves ; the  express  runs  at  a very  satisfactory  speed. 

" 28123.  Mr.  Tatlow.— I should  just  like  to  correct  the 
thing  when  a wrong  statement  is  made.  The  distance 
is  22i  miles,  not  2LJ. 

28124.  Chairman. — By  railway  ? 

Mr.  Tatlow. — Yes,  sir  ; by  railway. 

28125.  Chairman. — Then  it  is  22^  miles?— Of  course 
you  see  the  way  that  Donaghadee  is  handicapped  by 
the  way  the  train  runs. 

28126.  But  the  train  has  to  run  by  the  way  the  -rails 
are  laid  ? — Yes  ; but  we  are  only  fourteen  miles  from 
Belfast,  and,  of  course,  you  have  to  keep  that  in 
vour  mind. 

28127.  But  the  railway  had  to  be  made  all  those 
miles,  had  not  it? — Yes. 

28128.  Then,  in  addition  to  all  those  that  you  have 
mentioned,  I see  that  there  are  workmen’s  trains  on 
this  line?— Yes;  from  Newtownards,  not  from 
Donaghadee. 

28129.  You  are  rather  too  far  .away  for  workmen 
to  live  ? — We  have  a number  of  workmen. 

28130.  Who  cannot  go  regularly  ?— No  ; they  stop 
all  the  week  and  come  home  on  Saturday  evening. 

28131.  Now,  do  you  prefer  the  present  system,  or 
would  you  favour  a system  of  nationalization  of  the 
railways? — My  Council  would  favour  nationalization 
of  the  railways. 

28132.  And  you  think  that  would  be  an  advantage 
to  the  district — to  your  district,  and,  in  fact,  to  Ire- 
land generally  ? — I believe  it  would  if  it  were  properly 
carried  out. 

28133.  That  is  to  say,  if  it  were  managed  by  an 
Irish  authority  ?— No ; I would  not  care  for  saying  by 
an  Irish  authority. 

28134.  Then  would  you  have  an  English  .authority  ? 
—This  is  only  my  suggestion,  but  my  idea  would  be 
that  it  should  be  managed  by  a Board,  composed  of 
some  of  the  best  managers  of  railways,  whether  Eng- 
lish, Irish,  or  Scotch,  under  the  control  of  the  State. 
They  should  be  given  a free  hand  to  manage  it  for 
the  benefit  of  the  country. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

28135.  We  all  recognise  that  you  must  have 
an  expert  Board  to  manage,  if  the  sptern  were 
unified  ; but  would  it  not  be  desirable  that  the  Board 
ofe  xperts,  the  Board  of  paid  officials,  should  have 
some  buffer  in  the  shape  of  a representative  authority 
between  them  and  the  public  ? — Yes.  it  would. 

28136.  That  the  Board  of  experts  should  not  be  open 
to  direct  solicitation  by  the  public,  but  should  be 
protected  by  the  existence  of  an  authority  over  them  .- 
— Yes.  . , 

28137.  Now,  taking  the  sketch  you  have  given  us  ot 
your  own  complaints  in  thisi  locality,  do  you  think 
that  a public  authority,  managing  the  Irish  lines, 
and  responsible  to  the  opinion  of  the  country,  would 
be  more  likely  to  respond  to  public  needs,  such  as  you 


have  described,  than  a body  of  private  owners?— I 0ct.  U',  1907. 
think  the  probabilities  are  they  would.  “ rir„ 

28138.  I should  like  you  to  state,  Dr.  Gibson,  what  George 
you  take  to  be  the  effect  of  the  railway  arrange- 
ments  upon  the  town  of  Donaghadee,  m regard  to  tivpofthc 
the  working  population,  people  who  reside  in  Dona-  Donaghadee 
ghadee  though  they  are  working  m Belfast.  What  is  Urban District 
the  effect  of  the  railway  arrangements  upon  them?  Council. 

—Well,  the  working-class  people  cannot  reside  with  us 
and  attend  to  their  work  in  Belfast  because  they  Suggested 
cannot  get  there  in  time  for  their  work.  ITeariv 

28139.  This  is  twenty-one  miles  from  Belfast?—  workm'na. 

Twenty-two  and  a quarter  I am  informed.  train  from 

28140.  You  know  that  in  England  employees,  arti-  Dmaghadee 
sans  and  even  workmen  live  further  away  from  where  to  Belfast. 
they  work  l— Yes,  and  they  have  not  got  any  trains  at 

* 28141.  What  would  you  wish  to  see  done? — I would 
like  to  see  the  train  that  at  present  starts  from  New- 
townards, which  is  only  seven  miles  from  Donaghadee, 
start  from  Donaghadee. 

28142.  Mr.  Tatlow.— It  Is  eight  and  a half  miles  ?— 

We  only  reckon  it  is  six  by  road.  I would  like  that 
that  should  start  from  Donaghadee. 

Mr.  Sexton.— They  are  not  so  precise  about  miles. 

Mr.  Tatlow.— But  it  is  better  to  be  accurate. 

28143.  Mr.  Sexton. — Then  let  us  take  the  correct 
figure ? — There  is  a train  at  present  that  leaves  New- 
townards at  ten  minutes  past  five  in  the  morning. 

28144.  How  many  miles  nearer  to  Belfast  on  the 
line  is  Newtownards  than  Donaghadee? 

28145.  Mr.  Tatlow. — It  is  thirteen  and  a half  miles 
from  Newtownards  to  Belfast. 

28146.  Mr.  Sexton. — And  eight  or  so  from  New- 
townards to  Donaghadee? 

Mr.  Tatlow. — Eight  and  three-quarters. 

28147.  Mr.  Sexton. — Well,  what  is  it  you  wish,  Dr. 

Gibson?— The  train  at  present  starts  from  New- 
townards. If  they  started  from  Donaghadee,  eight 
and  three-quarter  miles,  as  I understand,  further  on, 
we  would  have  a fairly  decent  tram  service. 

28148.  Chairman. — What  time  would  that  train 
have  to  leave?— Well,  five  minutes  to  five. 

28149.  A quarter  to  five,  we  will  say  about  a 
quarter  to  five?— It  is  ten  past  five  at  Newtownards. 

H 28150.  You  ought  to  allow  sixteen  minutes  at  any 
rate  You  don’t  expect  .the  train  to  run  more  than 
twenty  five  miles  an  hour ’-Five  minutes  before  five 
28151.  Then  the  working  man  would  have  to  ge 
up  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  to  get  into  Belfast 
in  time  for  his  work?— Half-past  four  would  do. 

1 28152*.  Mr.  Sexton -You  know  the  pl-eyou  are 

a man  of  experience  m the  place,  and  you  ^ popu,ahon  in 

would  have  a larger  population  resid  g TT  Donaghadee 

dee?— We  would  have  a considerably  greater  number  wouI(,  re8ult 

,hSist  who  wo*  in 

who  work  in  Belfast,  who  would  put  up  with  the  m 
convenience  for  tile  sake  of  having  then  f<“ll,c*  >» 

the  sake  of  . healthful  residence  t-Ta. 
lift  Y»  have  no  sndh  people  now,  have  Jo»! 

AS  riSTh^s; 

Sd  who  cannot  get  back  before , eight  11 .the  evening, 

illpili 

SoS,  nPfa‘  tStS'aSr  ” CtriU. 

or%o  before  nine,  giving  the  employee  plenty  of 
time  to  get  in  to  their  business.  The  tram  that  we 
Lve  earber  to 

SjA  ha.  got  *>*££%*£ 
half  an  hour  or  three  quarters  of  an  hour  m Beltast, 
and  he  does  not  like  to  get  up  so  early. 

901  c.n  And  in  short,  people  who  have  to  earn  their 
living  in  Belfast  cannot  live  at  Donaghadee ?— They 

Ca™,°eo  Chairman. — You  said  you  had  a large  num-  Suggested 

ber  ? — We  have  a number  of  the^year 

a portion  of  the  year  who  would  bve  aU  the  year  Qn  the 

round  were  there  a train  suitable  for  them  to  gel  ^ Down 
into  business  at  nine  o’clock,  and  there  is  nothin.,  Kailway. 
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that  would  do  so  much  to  assist  in  developing 
Donaghadee  as  a train  starting  at  that  time.  I have 
not  a doubt  about  it. 

28159.  Mr.  Sexton. — Do  you  consider  Donaghadee 
a rising  town  ? — I do  sir. 

28160.  It  is  both  a market  town  and  a seaport 
town? — No;  it  is  not  a market  town. 

28161.  But  a seaport  town? — A seaport  town. 

28162.  And  capable  of  being  much  developed? — 
Very  much  developed  indeed,  and,  practically,  there 
has  been  no  attempt  at  developing  it  made,  for  so 
far,  in  my  time,  and  as  it  is  situated  only  fourteen 
miles  from  Belfast  one  would  say  that  it  was  well 
worthy  of  being  developed. 

28163.  You  say  that  on  special  occasions  fares  are 
raised  on  excursion  trains,  and  the  manager  hands  in 
a paper  to  show  that  in  1906  there  were  return 
tickets,  at  single  fares  from  Donaghadee  to  Belfast 
for  the  horse  show? — Will  the  manager  say  that 
such  a thing  never  took  place  at  any  other  excursion 
than  the  cattle  show — that  fares  are  not  raised,  as  I 
say,  from  2s.  9 d.  to  3s,  and  from  2s.  to  2s.  6 d. 

28164.  Mr.  Tatlow. — If  there  is  any  such  case  where 
the  County  Down  Railway  Company  have  not  given 
such  cheap  faires — because  the  manager  says  it  does 
not  exist? — (TPifnm). — I have  paid  the  excess  fare 
on  several  occasions,  over  and  above  the  special  fare. 
I,  myself,  have  paid  it. 

28165.  Mr.  Tatlow. — Might  I say  that  if  there  were 
instances  of  the  fares  being  raised  they  would  be  given. 
The  manager  says  they  do  not  exist? — (TFiincss). — I 
have  paid  excess  fares  on  several  occasions  for  excur- 
sions over  and  above  the  special  fare.  I,  myself,  have 
paid  it. 

28166.  Mr.  Sexton. — On  ordinary  occasions  of  ex- 
cursions you  get  this  reduction  ; but  when,  as  Mr. 
Tatlow  says,  there  is  some  public  event,  or  some 
occasion  of  special  interest,  the  tendency  is  to  raise 
the  fare  ? — It  is. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — It  is  absolutely  denied;  and  no 
occasion  has  been  instanced  when  it  has  been  done. 

Mr.  Sexton. — The  manager  denies  it 

Chairman. — This  is  a distinct  case — the  one  in  the 
spring  and  the  other  in  the  summer;  and  in  both 
cases — a horse  and  cattle  show  and  a horse  and  sheep 
show — in  both  cases  they  gave  single  faires  for  the 
double  journey. 

28167.  Mr.  Sexton. — On  the  second  occasion  the 
fares  were  about  the  ordinary,  but  included  admission 
to  the  show.  What  would  that  be  worth  ? — A shilling. 

Well,  then,  the  fares  being  3s.  6 d.,  2s.  9 <7.,  and 
2s.  3 d.,  it  would  appear  that  the  sum  charged  for  the 
journey  was  2s.  6 cl.,  Is.  9 d.,  and  Is.  3 cl. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — That  is  single  fare. 

28168.  Mr.  Sexton. — You  will  admit  that  on  these 
occasions  special  concessions  were  allowed  ? — Yes. 

28169.  But  your  impression  and  your  memory  is 
that  on  other  occasions  the  fare  was  raised.  We  have 
evidence  here  in  abundance  that  whilst  market  tickets 
are  allowed  throughout  Ireland  at  reduced  rates,  when 
a fair  happens  to  fall  on  the  same  day  the  low  fare 
is  raised.  That . would  seem  to  indicate  a tendency 
to  act  in  the  direction  stated.  The  gist  of  your 
evidence,  I take  it,  to  be  this — that  fdr  your  town  the 
railway  might  pursue  a policy  which  would  lead  to 
the  development  of  the  town  ? — Undoubtedly.  I do 
not  say  it  would  pay  from  the  start. 

28170.  It  would,  by-and-bve  ? — By-and-bye  it  would, 
undoubtedly  ;:  because  the  people  will  not  come  to  live 
with  us  without  a better  service  to  come  up  and  down 
to  their  business ; and  it  is  not  possible  to  come  and 
inside  with  us  now  ; but  in  the  very  near  future  I have 
no  doubt  the  train  service  would  pay.  At  present  the 
train  service  during  the  winter  is  very  poor.  We  have 
■a  train  at  half-past  seven  from  Belfast — 7.30,  10.33. 
3.25,  5.15,  6.30,  and  7.45,  ,and  from  Donaghadee 
7.20,  8.30,  9.0,  10.15,  1.25,  3.15,  4.25,  and  7.30.  There 
is  no  train  leaves  Belfast  between  10.35  and  3.30.  If 
you  miss  the  one  you  do  not  get  another,  for  four 
hours.  To  Bangor  they  have  fourteen  trains  in  the 
day,  and  we  have  only  seven. 

Mr.  TatlciP. — That  is  not  quite  correct ; because  in 
three  days  of  the  week  there  is  a train  at  1.35,  and 
during  the  summer  it  runs  daily. 

28171.  Chairman. — He  is  speaking  of  the  winter 
service? — And  an  occasional  service  two  days  in  the 
week. 

28172.  Chairman. — It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a 
bad  service.  Your  opinion  is  that  if  there  were  more 
trains  there  would  be  more  people  ?— Quite  eo. 


28173.  Mr.  Sexton.— The  difficulty  is  that  private 
companies  will  not  make  concessions  involving  pro- 
bable loss  of  revenue.  If  the  manager  wants  to  do  it 
the  directors  object,  and  if  the  directors  want  it  the 
shareholders  stop  them  ? — I quite  sympathise  with 
them ; and  I think  it  is  quite  right  of  them  to  make 
dividends.  I would  not  like  to  see  them  lose  money ; 
but  I consider  that  it  could  be  improved,  and  both 
parties  make  money. 

28173a.  The  way  would  be  to  substitute  for  a system 
in  which  private  profit  is  the  end,  a system  in  which 
the  public  interest  would  have  the  first  place. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acworth. 

28174.  Tire  first  words  of  your  brief  are  that  the- 
fares  are  3s.  9 d.,  2s.  9 d.,  and  2s.  Is  that  single  or 
return  ? — Return. 

28175.  Chairman.— He  told  us  it  was  return. 

28176.  Mr.  Acworth. — It  is  not  in  the  proof.  I was 
not  in  the  room.  Of  course,  Dr.  Gibson,  under  nor- 
mal circumstances,  the  return  ticket,  third-class,  is 
at  the  rate  of  just  over  a halfpenny  per  mile? — We 
have  no  fault  to  find  with  that.  It  is  the  number 
of  trains.  We  do  not  grumble  at  paying  if  we  get  the 
service. 

28177.  Let  us  talk  about  the  service.  What  is  the 
population  of  Donaghadee? — Over  2,000  in  the  winter, 
at  present. 

28178.  2,000  people ; which  means,  say,  400  able- 
bodied  adults  ?— (That  is  the  usual  proportion. 

28179.  400  able-bodied  men,  some  of  them  would- 
have  to  go  to  Belfast;  and  you  have  a train  at  7.20, 
at  8.30,  and  at  9.0? — Yes. 

28180.  Do  you  think  you  ought  to  have  more  trains, 
or  do  you  merely  suggest  that  they  would  be  more 
conveniently  arranged  ? — I would  say  that  we  require 
an  eight  o’clock  train,  most  decidedly — one  which 
would  suit  employees.  You  must  understand  that  we 
have  not  got  any  of  these  employees  living  with  us 
at  present,  which  we  would  have  if  we  had  the  ser- 

28181.  What  I wanted  to  know  was,  having  at 
present  400  men,  some  of  whom  might  travel,  do  you 
think  three  trains  in  an  hour  and  a half  is  as  many 
as  you  ought  to  expect?— It  is  pretty  good  for  the 
present. 

28182.  What  you  do  think  is  that  they  might  be- 
arranged  more  conveniently  You  want  to  get  in  a, 
little  before  nine  instead  of  one  a good  deal  before, 
and  another  after?— Yes. 

28183.  Have  you  ever  represented  chat  to  the  man- 
agement?— I have  been  speaking  of  it,  but  I cannot 
say  that  you  can  touch  any  of  the  trains  at  present 
except  the  nine,  as  far  as  Donaghadee  is  concerned  ; 
and  I understand  it  is  a connection  at  Comber,  and 
cannot  be  moved. 

28184.  Just  tell  me  what  has  been  done.  Who  has 
moved  ? — I have  appeared  on  a deputation  before  the 
County  Down  Railway  Company  on  several  occasions. 

28185.  From  whom? — From  the  Urban  Council  of 
Donaghadee. 

28186.  Organised  by  the  Urban  District  Council, 
and  they  said  they  could  not  make  it  fit  better?— No, 
not  without  changing  the  half-eight,  and  they  could 
not  afford  to  give  an  extra  train. 

28187.  Could  not  afford  to  give  an  extra  train,  and 
they  think  8.30  is  the  most  convenient  hour,  and  you 
do  not? — Pardon  me.  I did  not  mean  to  touch  the 
half-eight  train  at  all,  because  it  suits  a large  number 
in  the  summer  time. 

28188.  You  agree  that  you  could  not  expect,  reason- 
ably, more  trains? — It  would  not  pay  at  present;  but 
in  the  near  future  I hold  it  would  pay. 

28189.  Then  you  do  not  want  a fourth  train  ? — We 
do  want  a fourth  train. 

28190.  Which  you  say  would  not  pay  now,  but  would 
pay  in  the  near  future?— Yes,  in  the  near  future. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. 

28191.  I think  I am  right  in  saying,  Dr.  Gibson, 
that  Donaghadee  is  a summer  resort  for  all  the  busi- 
ness classes,  also  for  the  working  people  of  Belfast  ? — 

28192.  In  fact,  it  is  more  popular  than  Bangor,  if 
it  had  equal  facilities? — Yes. 

28193.  At  present  these  facilities  are,  in  your 
opinion,  wanting ; and,  to  instance  one  occasion,  you 
would  have  a considerable  number  of  workmen  living, 
at  Donaghadee.  and  returning  morning  and  evening, 
if  they  were  given  facilities?— That  is  our  opinion. 
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281S4.  Belgium  is  a place  often  quoted  of  a country 
where  the  fares  are  very  low.  I do  not  know  whether 
you  are  aware  that  they  give,  m Belgium  (the  con- 
ditions are  not  the  same,  as  it  is  much  more  populous 
than  Ireland),  but  at  any  rate,  you  can  go  backwards 
and  forwards  a distance  of  twenty  miles  every  day  in 
the  week  for  Is.  5<1,  and  in  Belgium,  apparently,  the 
workmen  travel  to  their  every-day  work  distances  up  to 
sixty  miles.  But  even  apart  from  that,  the  Belgium 
•Government  gives  a ticket— a return  ticket — available 
for  any  day  in  the  week  ; that  is  to  say,  a man  goes  on 
the  Monday  and  comes  back  on  Saturday  evening,  and 
he  can  do  it  for  9d.  Even  if  you  had  anything  ap- 
proaching to  that — is  the  workman’s  ticket  available 
for  the  whole  week,  the  2s.  ticket?— The  ordinary 
return  ticket  ? . . ,, 

28195.  Is  it  available  for  a week  or  only  for  the 
day  ?— It  is  available  for  a month. 

28196.  But  then,  as  you  say,  he  pays  2s.,  and  on 
leaving  Donaghadee  on  Monday  morning  and  return- 
ing on  Saturday  night  he  pays  2s?— Yes. 

28197.  In  Belgium  he  could  get  that  ticket  for  9 d . ? 

X know  something  about  Donaghadee ; I was  born 

there,  as,  perhaps,  you  are  aware,  but,  at  any  rate, 

I know  the  way  in  which  attempts  have  been  made  to 
develop  the  town,  and  I know  there  has  been  a great 
feeling — you  will  correct  me  if  I am  wrong — that 
Donaghadee  has  suffered  at  the  expense  of  Bangor. 
Bangor  is  more  conveniently  situated  with  regard  to 
Belfast,  but  the  prospects  of  the  place  itself  are  not 
comparable  with  Donaghadee  at  all? — Not  at  all,  in 
no  way.  , 

28198.  I think,  further,  that  the  Belfast  and  Co. 
Down  Railway — one  has  only  to  look  at  the  railway 
returns  to  see  that  it  is  prosperous  ?— Yes. 

28199.  It  carried  about  one-tenth  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  passengers  carried  by  the  Irish  lines.  It 
carries  nearly  half  as  many,  or  more  than  half  what 
the  Great  Southern  carries,  and  nearly  half  as  many 
as  the  Great  Northern,  and  nearly  double  what  the 
Midland  carries.  Of  course  it  is  not  all  in  Donagha- 
dee direction,  but  Donaghadee  forms  an  important 
element  in  the  contribution,  and  I suppose  your  con- 
tention is  that  where  it  has  such  a large  travelling 
public  it  would  be  in  the  interests  of  the  railway, 
and  manifestly  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  that 
•greater  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  tra- 
velling public? — Undoubtedly.  If  you  take  it  that 
twenty-five  years  ago  they  were  only  paying  1 per- 
cent., and  not  giving  any  facilities,  and  how,  when 
they  are  giving  facilities,  they  are  paying  6 per  cent., 
any  further  facility  to  the  public  would  increase 
the  percentage.  ,, 

28200.  Although  the  population  is  only  2,000  in  the 


winter,  I think  in  the  summer  it  is  half  as  much  Oct,  14, 1907. 
again  ?— More  than  half  as  much  again.  It  would  be  — 

5,000  or  6,000.  . ..  (, 

28201,  Then,  if  these  facilities  were  given,  in  the 
course  of  time  they  would  be  the  means  of  attracting  ^ive  of  the' 
a great  many  of  the  working  classes  to  Donaghadee?—  poPagbadoe 
I cannot  say.  The  facilities  for  travelling  in  the  Urban  District 
summer  are  pretty  good.  Council. 

28202.  The  workingmen’s  facilities?— No.  they 

are  the  same  as  at  all  other  times. 

28203.  Workmen  and  their  families  would  come  An  increase 
down  in  large  numbers  to  Donaghadee,  and  would  be  *“  ;“e  . 

induced  to  remain  permanently  ?— Yes,  it  is  the  per-  ^aidenta  afc 
manent  residents  we  are  considering  in  our  agitation  uonaghadee 
for  a better  train  service.  the  object  of 

28204.  Mr.  Tatloie.—  Just  one  word.  I would  like  the  agitation 
to  tell  you  one  fact  about  the  8.30  train  from  for  a better 
Donaghadee,  which  is  due  at  9.10.  As  a matter  o-f  train  service, 
fact,  there  was  a deputation  waited  on  the  Co.  Down 
Board  with  the  object,  of  getting  the  train  altered  to 
start  at  8.10,  as  Dr.  Gibson  asked.  As  soon  as  the 
news  of  that  fact  was  made  public  two  memorials  were 
received  by  the  Directors,  begging  them  not  to  make 
the  alteration.  The  present  time  of  the  train  was 
the  most  convenient,  and  they  strongly  objected  to  an 
alteration  being  made.  Then  the  Co.  Down  Board 
wrote  to  the  Urban  Committee  a letter,  in  which 
they  said:— “In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  visit  of 
the  deputation  has  resulted  in  the  presentation  of  two 
memorials,  largely  signed,  by  the  residents  m 
Donaghadee  and  Newtownards,  who  are  daily  tra- 
velling by  this  train,  urging  that  no  alteration  shall 
take  place  in  the  hours  of  departure,  namely,  8.30 
a.m.  and  9.0  a.m.,  my  directors  are  satisfied  that-  to 
make  any  change  would  cause  widespread  dissatisfac- 
tion, and  they  -must,  therefore,  adhere  to  the  present 
hours.  In  suggesting  the  change  the  Urban  Council 
can  hardly  have  been  aware  of  the  views'  of  the 
generality  of  the  daily  travellers.”  The  Co.  Down 
Company  were  quite  willing  to  make  the  alteration, 
but  they  found  it  was  not  generally  wanted. 

28205.  Chairman  (to  Witness).— I suppose  you  are  Proposed 
aware  of  that?— I know  all  about  the  memorial,  and  additional  _ 
how  it  was  got  up.  It  was  hawked  round  and  signed  morning  traim 
by  all  sorts  and  descriptions  of  people  in  Donaghadee, 
hut  apart  from  that,  I consider  that  our  views  were  6 

misrepresented  by  the  Co.  Down  Railway  Company. 

We  advocated  an  8 o’clock  train,  and  we  did  not  care 
how  or  where  they  got  it.  We  wanted  a tram  reach- 
ing Belfast  in  time  for  employes,  and  we  asked  them 
to  find  it.  That  was  really  our  view  If  we  were 
taken  up  as  asking  them  to  move  the  half-eight  it  was 
a mistake.  As  far  as  I am  concerned,  I did  not  want 
it  to  be  interfered  with. 


Mr.  Robert  Sloan  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


28206.  Mr.  Robert  Sloan,  I think  you  on  —"7  - " j ?— T sunnose  it 

behalf  of  the  same  District  Council  as  the  last  wit-  adopted  all  over  Ireland?  I suppose 


practically  the  same  proportion  a 


ness  ?— Yes. 
28207.  Are  y< 


1 member  of  the  Council  ? — I a 


some  complaints  as  to  the  prices.  , 

28217.  Oh  yes,  we  have  had  evidence  on  the  subject. 
If  you  take  a full  truck  load? — It  is  13s.,  but  it  is 


28208.  Are  you  engaged  in  business  at  this  place?-  “ t*uck  loads  come  down,  'and  when  they 

i Donaghadee;  I am  a flesher  and  an  auctioneer.  seldom  iuu  1 


In  Donaghadee  ; 1 am  a nesner  anu  an  auctioned.  - _p  cb arsed  13s 

28209.  WTiat  is  a fieslier?— A butcher.  28218  You  do  not  object  to  that?— I cannot  say  I 

28210.  The  last  witness  applied  his  evidence  to  the  “ ’ much  tQ  it.  Of  course  I would  like  it 
issenser  service ?— This  passenger  service.  , J .i „5M. 


a flesher? — A butcher. 


passenger  service?— This  passenger  service.  cheaper, "if  possible.  . ... 

28211.  I think  you  rather  wish  to  give  your  views  2g£19’  Everybody  would.  Is  the  time  convenient; 


upon  the  goods  train  arrangement? — Yes,  sir,  to  .a  ce 
. tain  extent. 

28212.  It  is  no  use  going  over  the  same  ground  ?- 


The  time  if  inconvenient,  sir.  . The  ^attle  must  be  i 

SPS  i 

28220.  One  minute.  I am  dealing  with  cattle  0 ( 


28213.  Do  you  agree  with  what  the  previous  witness  ing  into  the  town  ?— Yes.  -Hast 

said? — I do,  thoroughly- 28221.  Where  do  they  come  j^mJ-From 


will  take  it,  and  leave  that  question  usually.  It  is  the  principal  market  town, 


altogether.  With  regard  to  the  merchandise  traffic—  where  cattle  are  bought  and  fold;  • 

this  live  stock  traffic  and  other  things-do  you  con-  28222.  The  butchers  in  y0“5?^0X"g  Belfast  prin- 
sider  the  existing  rates  are  fair  and  reasonable ?—M e piies  0f  live  stock  from  Belfast?  From  p 

consider  they  are  rather  high.  cipally.  , ■ , A_  cuomacii-tons  with 

28215.  For  what?— For  cattle  and  for  feeding  stuffs.  28223.  Have  you  any  catt^lre  conveyed 

slz s&nt&ris  “&rwr  « sr*. — - 

ss 
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Oct.  14,  1807. 

Mr.  Robert 
Sloan, 
Representa- 
tive of  the 
Donaghadee 
Urban  District 
Council, 

Complaint  as 
to  excessive 
rate  for 
building 
materials! 
from  Belfast 
to  Donagha- 


The  Belfast 
and  JSew- 
townards  rate 
compared. 


Complaint  as 
to  rate  for 
dulse  (sea- 

Donagliadee 
to  Belfast. 


28227.  I thought  cattle  markets  were  always  early 
in  the  morning  1— The  best  of  the  market  is  generally 
twelve  o’clock  in  the  day— from  11  to  12. 

28228.  You  think  1.35  is  too  early? — Rather  early. 

28229.  And  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  your 
district  and  to  you  if  the  cattle  were  allowed  to  travel 
by  a later  train  ? — By  a later  train. 

28230.  We  will  leave  it  in  there.  What  about  feeding 
stuffs,  grain,  minerals,  and  building  materials  ? First 
of  all,  do  you  know  anything  about  the  rates? — Only 
what  I have  heard  and  gathered  from  different  sources. 

28231.  Have  you  any  figures  before  you? — I have 
here  some  figures  that  I sent  in  myself. 

28232.  I have  not  got  them.  What  are  they  ? — 
“ Building  materials.’’ 

28233.  What  do  you  mean  by  building  materials?— 
Timber,  slates,  cement.  Of  course  brick  and  lime  is 
a local  industry.  We  manufacture  brick  in  Donagha- 
dee,  and  get  lime  in  Bangor,  but  sometimes  it  comes 
over  the  Co.  Down  Railway,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
building  material  must  come  that  way. 

28234.  Principally  timber? — Timber,  slates,  cement, 
etc.  It  is  considered  that  these  rates  are  unequal. 
For  instance,  they  are  charged  something  like  2s.  to 
Newtownards  per  ton,  and  the  same  ton  coming  to 
Donaghadee  would  cost  4s.  We  think  that  is  a hard- 
ship, seeing  it  is  only  about  eight  miles.  I thought 
it  was  not  so  far ; I thought  it  was  only  six,  but  the 
general  manager  says  it  is  eight  miles — eight  miles 
from  Newtownards.  It  costs  2s.  to  Newtownards,  and 
six  miles  further  on,  to  Donaghadee,  it  is  4s.,  and  we 
think  it  is  rather  a hardship  to  charge  a double 
rate  for  leaving  the  same  ton  at  Donaghadee  as  at 
Newtownards. 

28235.  Mr.  Tatlow. — May  I ask  what  that  rate  is 
for?  It  does  not  seem  accurate? — For  cement,  or 
anything  of  that  sort — states,  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

28236.  The  rate  for  slates  is  2s.  6 d.,  in  six  ton 
lot's,  2s.  9 d.  in  four  ton  lots? — For  four  ton  loads 
there  is  something  I have  got  to  say.  For  instance, 
four  ton  is  put  in,  and  it  is  charged  2s.  6 d.  a ton, 
and  anything  in  excess  is  charged  4s. 

28237.  Chairman. — Not  in  excess? — Anything  above 
five  ton  would  be  charged  4s.,  and  anything  under 
five  tons. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — It  is  not  correct.  The  rate  is  2s.  6a. 
for  six  ton  lots.,  and  2s.  9 d.  for  four  ton  lots.  If  you 
send  five  tons  it  would  be  at  the  four  ton  lot  2s.  9 a., 
unless  this  gentleman  has  proof  to  the  contrary. 

28238.  Chairman. — We  will  have  it  right  in  the 
notes,  because  I am  sure  what  Mr.  Sloan  (uninten- 
tionally, for  he  is  speaking  on  information  received, 
and  lie  said  very  fairly  he  did  not  know  it  of  his  own 
knowledge),  has  given  us  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  actual  state  of  things? — As  far  as  I know,  and  I 
have  gathered  it. 

28239.  I think  you  need  not  dwell  upon  it.  What 
you  do  say  is  correct — that  to  Newtownards  the  rate 
is  2s.,  and  for  eight  miles  further  it  is  double? — 
The  rate  is  double. 

28240.  Is  there  any  dispute  about  that,  Mr.  Tatlow  ? 

Mr.  Tatlow. — I speak  with  a little  knowledge  of 
Co.  Down,  because  I managed  that  line  for  five  and  a 
half  years,  and  I would  say  it  is  not  correct.  It  is 
not  the  Newtownards  rate.  There  is  one  thing — that 
the  Newtownards  rate  is  specially  low,  because  it  is 
13^  miles  by  rail  and  8 miles  by  road,  and  you  have 
got  the  road  competition  to  contend  with. 

28241.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  fishing  in  this 
place? — There  is. 

28242.  And  fish  is  sent  from  there? — From 
Donaghadee,  consigned  to  Belfast. 

28243.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  that? — 
Yes,  I have  a little.  I would  wish  to  compare  another 
local  industry  that  our  poor  people  work  at,  and  that 
is  gathering  dulse.  I do  not  know  whether  you  know 
what  I mean. 

28243a.  I do  not  know. 

28244.  Mr.  Sexton. — It  is  called  dillisk  in  the 
South  of  Ireland. 

28244a.  Colonel  Po'e. — It  is  a seaweed  ? — That  is 
gathered  and  sent  to  the  market.  Our  poor  people 
gather  that,  to  a great  extent,  in  the  summer  months 
— our  boatmen  and  the  local  people.  They  have  to  take 
boats  to  the  outlying  rocks  to  gather  it,  and  I consider 
that  the  railway  company  charge  too  much  for  it  in 
this  way,  that  they  must  travel  with  it.  The  railway 
company  won’t  take  any  responsibility,  and  the  poor 
people  must  pay  a return  fare,  travelling  with  the 


dulse,  and  fish  is  carried  by  the  some  train  at  Is.  a 
box. 

28245.  Where  to?— To  Belfast. 

28246.  Do  you  mean  that  it  is  sent  to  Belfast  for 
consumption? — It  is  for  public  consumption. 

28247.  Chairman. — You  have  not  told  us  what  the 
rate  is  ?— It  costs,  I think,  Is.  KM.  a cwt.  for  the  first 
cwt.,  and  any  additional  portion  of  a cwt.  2s. 

28248.  That  is  by  passenger  train? — By  passenger 


28249.  Why  do  they  not  send  it  by  goods  train?— 
It  is  a perishable  article,  and  they  won’t  take  any 
Responsibility,  and,  therefore,  they  must  travel  with 

Mr.  Tatlow.— As  a matter  of  fact,  it  goes  by  goods 
train.  There  was  18  ton  15  cwt.  in  the  year  by  goods 
train,  and  12  cwt.  by  passenger  train,  and  the  goods 
train  rate  is  10s.  a ton. 

28250.  Chairman. — That  is  6d.  per  cwt.  ?— (Hot- 
ness).— That  is  quite  a different  story  from  what  the 
gatherers  tell  me,  because  I have  this  from  themselves. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — I have  the  figures. 

28250a.  Chairman. — These  figures  cannot  be  dis- 
puted. The  bulk  of  it  is  carried  by  goods  train. 
That  is  what  I thought.  The  rate  is  6 d.  per  cwt.,  in- 
stead of  Is.  6 d.  and  Is.  KM. 

28251.  Mr.  Tatlow—  By  passenger  train  it  is  lid. 
per  cwt.,  with  a minimum  charge  of  6d.  ? — I think 
there  is  some  mistake. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — It  is  charged  at  half  ordinary  parcels 


28252.  Chairman. — That  seems  fair  and  reasonable? 
— It  would  be  fair  and  reasonable. 

28253.  Did  you  hear  Dr.  Gibson’s  evidence  with 
regard  to  the  view  of  your  Council  on  the  nationalise 
tion  of  the  railways? — I did. 

28253a.  Do  you  agree  with  what  he  said? — I do. 
28254.  I won’t  ask  another  question. 

28254a.  Colonel  Poe.— I do  not  ask  anything. 
28255.  Mr.  Acworth. — I do  not  ask  any  questions. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

28255a.  After  the  departure  of  this  one  live  stock 
train  from  Belfast,  at  one  o’clock  or  so  in  the  after- 
noon, any  further  cattle  from  that  fair  to  Donaghadee 
have  to  be  driven  by  road? — Yes,  sir,  or  put  up  till 
the  following  day. 

28256.  Or  else  driven  by  road  ? — Or  else  driven  by 
road. 

28257.  I understand  you  to  say  that  the  best  time- 
of  the  market,  both  for  the  butchers  and  farmers,  is 
about  twelve? — Always;  the  market  is  at  its  best 
then. 

28258.  The  farmer  is  more  likely  to  sell  and  the 
butcher  more  likely  to  make  a satisfactory  purchase  ? 
— Yes. 

28259.  So  that  the  train  leaves  before  the  height  of 
the  market? — It  does.  That  is  the  opinion. 

28260.  And  then  cattle  bought  for  Donaghadee — are 
they  really  driven  twenty-one  miles  by  road  ? — Usually 
put  up  for  the  night. 

28261.  Sometimes  driven  ? — Sometimes  driven  ; but 
it  is  bad  for  them. 

28262.  They  are  put  up  for  the  night,  and  the  cost 
of  putting  them  up  is  due  to  this  ? — Yes ; and  sheep 
and  lambs  the  same ; but  latterly  the  County  Down 
Railway  Company  has  met  me  on  different  occasions, 
and  brought  them  down  by  a later  train — I must  say 
that. 

28263.  Do  you  think  a later  train  could  be  fixed  so 
as  to  suit  all  interested — the  butcher  and  farmer,  and 
all  concerned — without  dislocating  the  railway  ser- 
vice?— Yes;  because  in  the  winter  time  this  train, 
at  a quarter  past  three,  brings  the  cattle  on,  and  in 
summer  they  cannot.  I wonder  there  is  such  a 
difference.  In  summer  it  brings  them  one  time  and  in- 
winter  another. 

28264.  Have  you  asked  why  they  could  not  give  a 
train  later? — I have  been  told  the  Board  of  Works 
would  not  allow  them. 

28265.  What  has  the  Board  of  Works  to  do  with  it? 
— I do  not  know. 

28266.  Chairman. — The  Board  of  Agriculture  ? — I 
do  not  think  so.  It  is  some  authority  that  has  bound 
them  to  do  it — the  Board  of  Trade. 

28267.  On  what  grounds? — I could  not  say. 

28268.  Mr.  Tatlow.  The  real  fact  is  this : the 
cattle  is  taken  by  the  1.25  at  goods  train. rate;  if  any 
cattle  do  not  catch  that  train  they  are  taken  by  the 3.29 
passenger  at  goods  train  rate;  and  there  is  need  for 
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them  to  walk  ? — I have  been  denied  getting  them  down 
by  that  train  often,  but  not  latterly. 

28269.  Mr.  Sexton— What  is  that ?— Denied.  Not 
latterly. 

28270.  Mr.  Acworth. — When  was  that  concession 
made,  Mr.  Tatlow — allowing  them  to  go  by  the  3.20 


Mr.  Tatlow.— As  long  as  I can  remember. 

28271.  Mr.  Sexton.— You  are  in  the  trade?— I am 
in  the  trade  for  a long  time,  and  I have  had  to  put 
them  up  and  keep  them  till  the  following  day  on 
account,  of  not  getting  them  away,  but  latterly  I have 
been  able  to  get  them. 

28272.  If  the  3.20  had  been  available,  you  would  not 
have  had  to  put  them  up  ?— On  different  occasions  I 
have  been  objected  to. 

28273.  Mr.  Tatlow. — Might  I ask  on  what  date  it 
has  been  refused — Mr.  Sloan’s  traffic  for  the  year  1906 
was  four  wagons  l— (Witness). — It  would  be  very  much 
larger  i f we  had  a train  to  suit.  I get  the  most  of  my 
supplies  down  from  Belfast— or,  at  least,  would  get, 
and  more  than  I 

28274.  Mr.  Sexton. — About  the  cattle  rate — the  com- 
parison of  the  full  wagon  rate  with  the  rate  for  parts 
of  a wagon,  what  do  you  say — what  do  you  wish  to 
see  done? — Not  very  much.  I do  not  think  there  is 
very  much  to  be  said,  only  some  complain  that  they 
would  like  to  see  them  cheaper,  and  I suppose  so  would 
we  all.  I have  not  much  to  say  about  the  rates  for 
that  trade. 

28275.  If  the  full  wagon  rate  be  13s.,  do  you  think 
5.s.  9 cl.  is  too  much  for  two? — The  head  rate  is  too 
much,  being  5s.  9 d.  each. 

28276.  You  think  that  the  rate  for  the  smaller  num- 
ber of  beasts  should  bear  some  closer  approximation 
than  it  does — that  the  proportion  per  head  should  be 
nearer  to  the  full  wagon  rate? — Yes. 

28277.  Should  the  same  person  have  six  or  seven 
tons  of  meal  in  the  same  wagon  the  extra  tons  would 
be  charged  at  4s.  per  ton? — Per  ton — that  i%  for 
under  five  tons. 

28278.  For  under  five  tons  ? — I have  heard  that.  I 
have  only  gathered  that  from  outsiders. 

28279.  You  are  not  able  to  say? 

28280.  Mr.  Tatlow. — That  is  distinctly  wrong? — 
(Witness). — There  seems  to  be  some  truth  in  it. 

28281.  Mr.  Sexton. — If  you  carry  five  tons  for  the 
special  rate  it  is  obvious  that  for  the  number  of  tons 
over  five  the  rate  will  not  be  increased? — I got  that 
from  a gentleman  in  our  district.  I do  not  think 
lie  would  tell  me  an  untruth. 

28282.  There  were  two  merchants,  and  it  may  be 
they  mistook  them  for  two  lots? — Yes,  it  might. 

28283.*  Then,  excess  would  be  charged?— Was 
charged. 

Mr.  Acworth. — If  they  came  with  two  consignments, 
and  sent  them  together,  they  would  be  charged. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — If  it  is  one  consignor,  or  one  con- 
signee, then  it  is  charged  at  the  rate  for  the  total 
quantity. 

28284.  Mr.  Acworth. — Do  you  allow  a six-ton  rate 
to  consignments,  made  to  one  consignee,  by  three  con- 
signors ? 

Mr.  Tatlow. — It  must  be  one  at  either  end,  one 
consignor,  or  one  consignee.  It  may  may  be  three 
consignors  to  one  consignee,  or  one  consignor  to  three 
consignees. 

Mr.  Sexton. — This  was  a case  of  one  consignor,  I 
think,  consigning  to  himself.  And  he  got  from  more 
than  the  one  merchant,  and  my  suggestion  was  that 
if  these  lots  arrived  at  different  times  they  might  be 
taken  to  be  different  lots. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — If  they  arrived  at  different  times  they 
would  be  different  consignments,  as  a matter  of  fact. 


28285.  Mr.  Sexton. — Is  any  explanation  given,  Mr. 
Sloan,  of  the  difference  between  the  rate  for  timber 
and  such  things  from  Belfast  to  Newtownards — 2s.  a 
ton,  and  to  Donaghadee,  six  miles  further  on,  41s.  ? — 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  the  builders  do  com- 
plain that  the  rates  are  rather  high  in  comparison  with 
the  rate  to  Newtownards,  and  it  is  greatly  against 
the  building  trade  of  Donaghadee.  It  is  a little  town 
that  has  begun  to  rise.  It  only  wants  the  railway 
company  to  help  it,  and  we  want  them  to  give  us 
as  many  facilities  as  as  possible. 

28286.  2s.  for  fourteen  miles,  4s.  for  twenty-one 
miles? 

Mr.  Tatlow. — No,  sir:  it  is  2s.  4<7. 


28287.  Mr.  Sexton.— He  says  2s.  for  fourteen  miles 
and  4s.  for  twenty-two  miles? — (Witness). — Yes. 

28288.  And  the  disproportion  is  too  great  ? 

Mr.  Tatlow. — The  explanation  is  the  very  short 
distance  from  Belfast,  and  if  you  do  not  have  low 
rates  it  would  go  by  road. 

28288a.  Mr.  Sexton.— Competition  ? 

Mr.  Tatlow. — Certainly. 

Witness. — We  are  in  a bad  position  for  competition, 
we  are  out  of  the  way  a little  bit  and  we  are  put 
around  by  the  railway  company.  As  Dr.  Gibson 
said,  we  are  only  fourteen  miles  from  Belfast,  and 
the  natural  way  would  be  through  Bangor,  and  we  are 
put  around  by  Comber. 

28289.  You  think  the  difference  should  not  be  so 
heavy? — I do. 

28290.  This  case  of  castings  from  Falkirk  has  not 
been  mentioned  It  was  a consignment  weighing  one 
ton  five  cwts.  ? — Yes. 

28291.  How  did  it  come?— It  came  to  a gentleman 
in  Donaghadee. 

28292.  By  what  route?— By  the  Glasgow  route,  or 
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28293.  How  far  by  rail  in  Scotland? — Falkirk— 
The  distance  from  Falkirk  to  Glasgow,  I believe  it 
was  Glasgow.  I do  not  know  the  distance  myself,  I 
do  not  think  it  is  very  far. 

28294  It  is  said  to  be  twenty-five  miles.  One  ton 
five  cwt.  rail  to  Glasgow,  and  carried  by  sea  to  Bel- 
fast, and  rail  to  Donaghadee,  cost  £1  3s.,  made  up 
as  follows: — 8s.  to  Belfast  Quay,  2s.  harbour  dues, 
and  13s.  from  Belfast  to  Donaghadee? — That  was  the 
County  Down  Railway  charge  to  Donaghadee,  and  I 
just  wish  to  compare  the  different  items. 


28295.  There  was  more  rail  it  Scotland  than  in 
Ireland  apparently,  and  while  the  Scotch  railway 
rate  and  shipping  rate  cost  8s.,  the  shorter  rail  in 
Ireland  cost  13!s.  ? — That  is  so,  sir ; that  can  be 
proven  ; that  is  correct. 

28296.  Mr.  Tatlow. — Will  you  kindly  give  the  dates 
and  we  will  inquire  ? — I could  not  give  the  dates.  gee  Appendix, 

28297.  If  there  is  a consignment,  an  actual  con-  jJ; 
signment,  I would  like  particulars  ? — -I  have  not  par- 
ticulars at  present,  but  I can  get  them. 

282981  Chairman-. — You  have!  no  particulars? — I 
have  no  particulars,  only  the  figures. 

28299.  How  did  you  get  the  figui-es ; are  they  in 
the  proof  ? — They  are,  and  I got  them  from  the  party. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — I asked  them  to  be  given,  because  if 
there  was  a specific  charge  I would  like  to  look  into 
it. 


28299a.  Chairman. — The  8s.  must  be  from  Glasgow. 


28300.  Mr.  Sexton. — Can  you  say  whether  it  was 
from  Falkirk? — The  castings  came  from  Falkirk. 

28301.  This  was  really  a case  of  castings  costing 
23s.  ? — That  is  what  it  cost. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — As  a matter  of  fact,  there  i6  no  13s. 
rate  in  the  rate-book  to  Donaghadee ; we  ought  to 
get  particulars. 

28301a.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  gentleman  who  gave  the 
statement  might  have  them. 

28302.  Mr.  Acworth. — You  might  give  the  name? 
— Mr.  M'Clure,  of  Donaghadee. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — That  will  do;  we  can  get  it  now. 

28303.  Mr.  Acworth. — Do  you  know  when  it 
happened  ? — I do  not  know.  Mr.  James  M'Clure, 
Donaghadee,  would  know. 

28304.  Mr.  Sexton. — Just  a word  about  the  trade 
in  dillisk.  The  selling  value  is  3s.  to  8s.  a cwt.  in 
Belfast? — Yes.  I have  only  gathered  this,  Mr. 
Sexton. 

28305.  You  say  that  the  highest  selling  value  is 
3s.  to  8s.  ? — I have  been  told  so. 

28306.  You  say  that  it  is  gathered  in  small  lobs, 
very  small  lots  ? — Very  small  lots ; I have  seen  them 
going  with  it.  I have  not  seen  any  going  by  goods. 
It  is  in  small  bags. 

28307.  It  costs  Is.  10J.  a cwt.  for  carriage? — So  1 
was  told 

28308.  That  is  to  say,  from  a quarter  to  half  the 
selling  value  of  it? — Yes. 

28309.  Whilst  a cwt.  of  fish  is  carried  for  a 
shilling,  and  a cwt.  of  sewed  muslin  for  a shilling? — 


28310.  You  think  the  cost  of  carrving  the  dillisk  The  rates  for 
should  bear  a lower  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  dillisk  out  of 
article? — Yes.  proportion  to 

its  value. 
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Mr.  Joseph  A.  Glynn,  b.a.,  j.p., 

28311.  You  are  Chairman  of  the  Galway  County 
Council  ? — Yes. 

28312.  And  also  a member  of  the  County  Councils 
General  Council? — Yes. 

28313.  In  that  capacity  you  are  acquainted  with 
the  resolution  that  Was  adopted  by  the  General  Coun- 
cil?— Yes. 

28314.  It  is  dated  18th  October,  1906,  and  we  have 
it  on  the  notes  already.  You  sent  it  forward  in  your 
proof  ? — Aes. 

28315.  Have  you  had  any  means  of  ascertaining 
information  as  to  the  working  of  Irish  railways? — 
Well,  I had.  particular  means  some  few_  years  ago  at 
the  time  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  Waterford  and 
Limerick  Railway  Company  with  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western.  At  that  time  1 acted  in  the  County 
Galway  on  behalf  of  the  Midland  Company,  and  I 
had  to  visit  all  the  towns  in  the  County  Galway  and 
some  in  Mayo.  And  the  result  of  my  travelling  all 
over  the  county  was  to  find  that  there  was  wide- 
spread dissatisfaction  against  both  companies  by  all 
the  farmers,  traders,  and  gentlemen  in  that  district. 
The  traders  complained  of  the  cross-Channel  rates 
as  against  the  rates  from  Dublin,  and  the  farmers 
complained  of  the  rates  for  produce,  including  wool, 
and  all  people  complained  of  the  high  travelling 
rates,  that  is  the  passenger  rates  to  Dublin  and  else- 
where. The  result  was  that  my  work  was  exceedingly 
difficult,  because  the  Midland  Company,  being  the  local 
company,  most  prejudice,  of  course,  was  against  it,  and 
most  people  expected  that  when  the  Waterford  and 
Limerick  Railway  was  abolished  and  the  Great 
Southern  came  in  we  would  find  the  millennium  of 
Irish  railways  in  the  West.  It  is  the  very  opposite. 
The  Great  Southern  is  now  intensely  unpopular 
around  about  Tuam  and  district,  and  people  complain 
that  matters  are  worse  than  ever.  And  the  Tuam 
people  complain  that  the  facilities  under  the  old 
system,  when  the  Midland  worked  in  harmony  with 
the  Waterford  and  Limerick,  have'  disappeared  and 
there  is  constant  friction  between  the  two  companies 

28316.  In  the  course  of  your  inquiries  did  you  find 
any  complaints  as  to  the  export  and  import  rates  ?— 

I did. 

28317.  Take  first  the  rates  of  exports  from  Ireland 
to  England — what  was  the  complaint  there?— One 
gentleman  in  Ballinasloe,  he  is  dead  now,  a Mr. 
Horan,  told  me  that  he  used  to  send  his  wool  from 
Ballinasloe  to  Athenry  and  book  it  from  Athenry 
back  through  Ballinasloe  to  Bradford  at  a cheaper 
rate  than  he  would  book  it  direct  from  Ballinasloe  to 
Bradford  direct.  And  the  only  explanation  was  that 
at  Athenry  there  was  competition  between  the  two 
companies  and  also  it  was  brought  hearer  to  the  ports. 

28318.  Independent  of  that  particular  instance, 
were  there  any  general  complaints  about  the  exports  ? 
— Not  so  much  about  the  exports.  It  was  the  im- 
ports. Several  traders  complained  that  they  had  to 
pay  a great  deal  more  to  get  the  same  class  of  goods 
from  Dublin  than  they  had  to  get  them  from  Eng- 
land. And  one  particular  instance  I saw  in  a list 
that  I got  yesterday  was  that  actually  the  rate  for 
bacon  from  Dublin  to  Tuam  is  higher  than  the  rate 
from  Liverpool  to  Tuam  by  6s.  or  7s.  at  the  present 
moment.  Tuam  is  sixteen  miles  from  the  sea. 

28319.  You  said,  I think,  that  you  had  got  the 
figures  there,  and  I would  like  to  get  this  on  the  notes. 
Give  us  the  figures  of  the  rate  for  bacon  from  Liver- 
pool to  Tuam,  the  through  rates  ? — 17s.  lid. 

28320.  And  the  rate  from  Dublin? — 25s.  2d. 

28321.  But  I suppose  there  would  be  no  bacon 
coming  from  Dublin  to  Tuam? — I don’t  know.  That 
was  given  to  me  last  night,  made  out  by  a merchant 
in  Tuam. 

28322.  Though  the  figures  read  that  way  on  paper, 
there  is  no  particular  grievance  there,  is  there?  I 
would  have  thought  that  bacon  would  rather  have 
gone  from  Tuam  to  Dublin  ? — Oh,  no,  American 
bacon. 

28323.  This  is  American  bacon? — Yes. 

28324.  Coming  from  Liverpool  to  the  country  ? — 
Yes.  It  is  actually  less. 

28325.  But  there  is  no  bacon  coming  from  Dublin 
to  inland  places  in  Ireland? — There  would  be.  They 


examined  by  the  Chairman. 

had  a bacon  factory  in  Dublin  until  very  recently, 
and  we  had  actually  Irish  bacon  coming  from  Dublin. 
That  factory,  I think,  is  still  working,  but  purchased 
up  by  Messrs.  O’Meara. 

28326.  Do  you  think  that  that  arrangement  of  low 
import  rates  from  England  as  compared  with  the 
export  rates  from  Ireland  is  an  advantage  to  Ireland 
or  a disadvantage  to  Ireland  ? — I like  low  import 
rates  by  all  means,  but  I think  we  should  get  corres- 
ponding reductions  in  the  Irish  rates.  They  hamper 
Irish  industries. 

28327.  You  think  that  the  local  rates  in  Ireland 
should  bear  some  proportion  to  the  portion  of  the 
through  rate  that  the  Irish  railways  get  out  of  the 
traffic  ? — Yes  ; that  is  my  idea. 

28328.  You  do  not  suggest  that  it  should  be  the 
same? — No.  I think  there  is  too  great  a disparity  at 
present  between  the  two  rates. 

28329.  Did  you  find  any  particular  grievances  in 
your  inquiries  with  reference  to  passenger  fares? — 
Yes.  We  consider — whether  rightly  or  w'rongly — 
that,  for  instance,  as  between  second  and  third  class 
fares  there  is  too  great  a disparity  altogether.  1 
myself  was  paying  for  a season  ticket  from  Tuam  to 
Gort,  where  I had  an  office,  and  £20  3s.  was  the  rate. 
As  I then  travelled  three  times  a fortnight  second 
class,  I saved  on  it.  But  when  it  was  reduced  to 
once  a week  I found  that  I could  not  work  the  ticket. 
Then  they  refused  to  give  me  the  ordinary  weekly 
ticket,  which,  of  course,  I did  hot  grumble  at.  But 
I ended  by  travelling  third  class,  and  I .save  £7  a 
year,  taking  one  ticket  a week  between  Tuam  and 
Gort,  twenty-eight  Irish  miles. 

28330.  Do  you  agree  that  there  is  too  great  a differ- 
ence between  the  second  and  third  class? — Yes. 

28331.  You  say  nothing  about  the  first? — I never 
travel  first  unless  some  one  else  pays  my  expenses. 

28332.  You  are  aware  of  the  general  system  in 
English  lines  as  to  second  class  fares? — I am  not 
aware  of  my  own  knowledge.  I have  heard  that  there 
is  only  a very  slight  ’difference  on  most  of  the  rail- 

28333.  But  you  think  that  with  the  difference  be 
tween  the  two  fares,  say,  anything  approaching  20 
per  cent.,  instead  of  60,  the  probability  is  that  many 
people  who  now  travel  third  would  travel  second  and 
the  railway  companies  benefit? — That  is  my  opinion. 

28334.  As  to  the  County  Galway,  have  you  any 
•guaranteed  lines  there  ? — Yes ; from  Aitymon  to 
Loughrea. 

28335.  Is  that  worked  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
district? — No.  The  County  Galway,  or  at  least  the 
baronies  that  pay  it,  are  paying  over  £1,600  a year 
to  pay  the  difference.  £1,648  4s.  is  the  exact  amount 
of  our  rates  for  the  past  year. 

28336.  What  does  it  work  per  rate  per  pound  ? — 1 
just  took  it  from  our  year  book.  I do  not  know  the 
exact  balance,  but  if  put  over  the  whole  County 
Galway 

28337.  Is  it  levied  on  the  whole  county? — No;  I 
say  it  is  nearly  equal  to  a penny  in  the  pound  over 
the  whole  county.  A penny  in  the  pound  would 
yield  about  £1,900  for  the  whole  county,  and  this 
was  only  for  two  or  three  baronies  round  Loughrea. 

28338.  Is  that  amount  decreasing,  or  increasing  ?— 
It  is  practically  stationary,  I think.  My  recollection 
is  that  for  some  years  past  it  has  been  nearly  £800 
every  half  year. 

28339.  How  is  the  railway  worked  ?— It  is  beneath 
contempt,  the  working  of  it.  It  is  the  laughing 
stock  of  the  whole  county.  It  is  about  nine  miles 
long  and  a decent  ass  will  go  as  fast  as  the  train. 

28340.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — The  witness  is 
under  some  misapprehension,  for  the  amount  paid  by 
the  barony  is  £863  for  each  of  the  Half  years.  The 
full  amount  of  the  guarantee  is  £1,600,  and  all  the 
baronies  have  been  called  upon  to  pay  is  just  half 
that. 

28341.  Mr.  Tatlow. — They  have  the.  advantage  of 
the  line  being  worked  on  50  per  cent,  of  the  receipts. 
We  work  it  at  a great  loss. 

28342.  Lieut. -Colonel  Ilutclieson-Po'e. — You  are  not 
taking  into  account  what  the  Treasury  pay — 2 per 
cent.  ? — (Witness). — I may  not  have  taken  that. 
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28343.  The  County  Council  get  it  back  afterwards  ; 
they  get  it  back  up  to  two  per  cent.  ?— That  is  so.  I 
took  the  figures  from  our  own  Council  s yeaa-  book. 
£800  was  in  my  head,  but  I thought  it  was  half- 
yearly.  But  I am  not  surprised  their  working  it  on 
50  per  cent,  of  the  cost,  because,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
everyone  complains  of  the  way  that  little  railway  is 
worked.  In  addition  to  that,  our  chief  complaint  as 
to  that  is  we  have  absolutely  no  control.  We  are 
paying  £800  a year  for  that  railway,  and  the  County 
Council  has  not  a voice  in  the  matter.  There  was, 
and  I believe  there  is,  a baronial  director  appointed 
by  the  Grand  Jury,  but  I think,  in  a case  like  that, 
there  should  be  a direct  representation  from  the 
County  Councils  on  the  Board.  There  are  three 
arbitrators,  one  of  whom  is  the  county  surveyor  for 
the  East  Riding,  and  all  that  these  gentlemen  have  to 
do,  as  far  as  I can  ascertain — the  three  arbitrators — is 
to  simply  certify  that  the  accounts  are  correct.  They 
have  no  power  to  go  into  the  working  of  the  line  or 
anything  save  to  certify  that  the  accounts  submitted 
agree  with  the  vouchers,  just  like  any  ordinary 
auditor. 

28344.  Chairman. — The  line  is  worked  by  the  Mid- 
land Great  Western  ?— Yes. 

28345.  At  a.  percentage  of  their  receipts? — I don’t 
know. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — It  is  55. 

28345a.  Chairman. — Surely  there  is  some  means  of 
some  one  of  these  three'  arbitrators  examining  into 
the  accounts  of  the  Midland  Great  Western,  to  see 
that  the  proportion  accruing  to  the  particular  line  is 


correct. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — I may  say  that  the  Board  of  Works 
look  after  that  pretty  closely.  We  have  had  them 
representing,  in  connection  with  these  things,  as  to 
the  proper  proportion  of  the  receipts.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Commission  could  tell  you  all  about  it. 

Witness. — The  Secretary  of  the  County  Council 
cannot  tell  us  anything  about  it. 

28346.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — The  accounts  are 
submitted  to  the  County  Council? — (Witness). — The 
accounts  are  submitted  ; but  there  is  no  use  submit- 
ting railway  accounts  to  a County  Council  man,  be- 
cause they  do  not  understand  railway  accounts,  and 
what  we  want  is  authority  to  put  an  expert  there 
every  year  to  audit  these  accounts  on  our  behalf. 

28346a.  Chairman. — Where  would  you  put  them  ? — 
To  have  them  nominated  by  the  County  Council. 

28347.  To  sit  on  the  Midland  Board  ? — Oh,  cer- 
tainly not,  but  to  have  power  to  audit  the  accounts. 

28347a.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — The  County  Sur- 
veyor examines  that  report. 

Witness. — But  I do  not  regard  him  as  an  auditor  ; 
he  has  to  examine  the  roads  and  bridges  and  all  ihat 
kind  of  work.  We  want  a professional  accountant. 

28348.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  reason  why  an  ac- 
countant should  not  examine  them  ? 


Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor. — It  is  the  ordi- 
nary case  provided  under  an  Order  in  Council,  the 
directors  nominating  one,  an  expert ; and  then  there 
is  the  County  Surveyor  and  one  other.  I daresay  we 
can  get  this  Order  in  Council.  It  confirms  the  bar- 
gain come  to  at  the  time. 

Witness. — There  is  one  gentleman,  the  Sub-Sheriff 
of  Mayo,  lives  100  miles  away  from  the  railway. 
There  are  three  of  them. 

Mr.  George  Shanahan  (Secretary). — The  three 
Arbitrators  are  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
not  by  the  Board  of  Works.  One  of  them  must  be 
the  county  surveyor  under  the  Tramways  Act  of  1883. 

28348.  Chairman. — At  any  rate  I see  your  grievance, 
and  you  have  explained  quite  sufficiently  what  youi; 
ideas  are.  Now,  let  us  come  to  the  general  question. 
You  are  of  opinion  that  the  present  system  of  manag- 
ing railways  is  detrimental  to  the  interest  of  the 
country  ? — I am. 

28349.  And  you  are  in  favour  that  the  manage 
ment  should  be  in  the  hands  of  an  authority  in 
Ireland  ? — Yes,  sir. 

28350.  And  not  a British  authority  ? — Yes,  that  is 
so. 

28351.  And  you  agree  that  it  would  be.  an  advan- 
tage that  the  whole  Irish  railways  should  be  under 
one  management,  subject  tc  this  Irish  authority?  — 
Yes,  sir. 

28352.  Have  you  considered  how  the  money  was  to 
be  raised  to  purchase  the  railways? — I think,  of 
course,  in  the  present  state  of  the  money  market  it 


would  not  be  very  easy  to  float  any  capital,  but  con-  qci_  14,  1907. 

sidering  the  amount  of  security  that  the  present  share-  

holders  will  get  they  should  be  willing  to  convert  their  Mr.  Joseph  . 
present  holdings  into  guaranteed  stock.  V*  ynn’  B‘  ’’ 

28353.  Into  a security  that  might  be  raised?— Yes.  Representa- 
28345.  Guaranteed  by  Ireland  or  by  Great  Britain  *lv®  °f  the 
and  Ireland  ?— You  can  guarantee  by  Ireland  alone,  in  g*™?? 
my  opinion.  Council, 

28355.  You  think  so  ?— I do.  There  was  one  point  and  the 
that  I wish  to  mention,  and  that  is  the  inconvenience  County 
at  present  caused  by  the  way  in  which  the  Midland  Councils’ 
fails  to  keep  time  at  Athenry  with  their  late  train.  Genera 
That  was  a matter  I was  asked  to  bring  up.  They  council, 
have  changed  the  starting  of  the  4.50  train  to  4.15,  state  purchase 
and  it  stops,  I understand,  at  all  the  stations  down  0f  the  Irish 
the  line,  and  the  traffic  is  so  congested  that  it  is  a railways  and 
common  thing  now  for  it  two  or  three  times  a week  their  control 
to  miss  the  connection  with  the  train  at  Athenry.  by  an  Irish 
The  Great  Southern  cannot  wait  for  twenty  minutes  or  central  au- 
half  an  hour,  and  sometimes  that  train  comes  in  to  thontyrecom- 
Tuam  at  ten  o’clock  or  a quarter  to  ten.  and  some-  menaeu' 
times  misses  altogether  the  connection.  The  train  Thefeasibility 
is  due  at  9.15,  and  it  is  all  due  to  the  fact  that  the  of  raising  the 
Midland  have  taken  off  the  3.30  train  from  Mullingar,  purchase 
Mr.  Tatlow. — You  have  a letter  from  us  about  that  “?"ey  fronl 
sent  by  our  secretary.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  the  con-  resourceg 
nection  lias  been  missed  sometimes  recently,  chiefly  due 
to  the  heavy  traffic  of  the  Dublin  Exhibition,  the  Complaint 
Great  Southern  waited  some  time.  The  train  was  only  as  to  unpuno- 
altered  for  October,  so  we  have  had  only  a fortnight  tualily  of  the 
of  it.  Inquiry  came  from  the  Commissioners  about  tram  service, 
it,  and  I think  the  connection  will  now  be  maintained,  r“,b‘in  ? 

Witness. — We  do  not  at  all  approve  of  a train  that  11  > 
has  to  run  to  Westport  and  Sligo  and  Galway,  stop- 
ping at  every  petty  station  from  Dublin  to  Mullingar. 

The  other  train  was  fairly  comfortable.  It  left  at  ten 
minutes  to  five  and  reached  us  at  a reasonable  time. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — The  train  during  the  winter  months 
stops  at  the  stations  between  Dublin  and  Mullingar, 
whereas  it  does  not  in  summer.  It  therefore  leaves 
at  4.15  in  the  winter.  But  it  is  due  at  Mullingar  at 
the  same  time,  and  for  all  stations  west  on  the  line 
it  is  the  same  time  as  in  summer. 

28355a.  Chairman. — Well,  we  have  heard  the  state- 
ment now. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

28356.  Do  vou  think  there  is  any  adequate  reason 
why  there  should  be  so  many  delays  and  failures  to 
meet  at  the  junctions  of  these  great  companies  1—  i\o. 

Some  say  that  they  have  not  enough  of  a staff  at  the 
stations.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  given,  that  they 
delay  too  long  at  all  these  petty  stations. 

28357.  A united  system  of  railways  with  time-tables 
emanating  from  one  source  and  not  from  conflicting 
sources  would  lie  most  likely  to  minimise  that  evil  I— 

28358.  I should  like  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Loughrea  and  Attymon  business.  That  line  was  con- 
structed under  the  Act  of  1883  on  guaranteed  capital, 
and  it  was  handed  over  to  the  Midland  Railway  to 
be  worked  by  them  on  55  per  cent,  of  the  receipts?— 

Y<28359.  And  you  say  you  want  an  auditor  nominated 
by  the  County  Council.  Do  you  mean  you  wish  to 
ascertain  that  the  gf«.  receipt,  arc  MI,  cred.ted 
and  that  the  expenses  are  not  overstated  I—  Yes. 

28360.  That  is,  you  should  have  an  agent 
of  your  own  to  satisfy  you  that  the  balance  of  re- 
ceipts left  over  bv  the  Midland  Company  is  the  true 
balance  available'?— Yes,  that  is  my  point  exactly. 

28360a.  And  you  say  that,  as  contributors,  you  are 
entitled  to  that  supervision  ?— Yes  ; we  claim  it.  It  is 
stated,  I do  not  know  with  what  truth,  that  the  Mid- 
land draws  a great  amount  of  sand  on  the  railway, 
and  that  no  credit  is  given  for  the  cost  and  haulage 
of  the  sand  to  the  Midland  Railway  itself.  That  is 
the  statement  as  made  to  me  by  the  County  Councillor 
for  the  district. 

28361.  It  is  an  instance  which  you  give  in  proof  of 
the  necessity  for  an  independent  audit  by  those  who 
have  to  pay. 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor. — The  provisions 
of  this  order  have  just  been  handed  to  me.  As  to  the 
auditing  of  the  accounts,  it  provides  the  Order  in 
Council  under  which  the  line  was  made  in  1889,  that 
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the  Grand  Jury — which  would  be  now  the  County 
Council — are,  from  time  to  time,  to  appoint  a fit  and 
proper  person  for  the  purpose  of  auditing  the  accounts. 
It  is  apparently  altogether  in  their  hands. 

Witness. — I was  told  all  along  when  this  tiring  was 
before  the  County  'Council  during  the  last  couple  of 
years,  that  the  Board  of  Trade  .appointed  the  Arbi- 
trators. And  we  had  no  voice  at  all  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Croker  Harrington,  Solicitor. — That  is,  I am 
sure,  more  usually  the  case,  but  in  this  case  it  is  en 
tirely  in  the  hands  of  the  County  Council,  and  there 
is  a special  provision  giving  tire  County  Sux-veyor 
power  as  to  the  work. 

28361a.  Chairman.  —Then  they  have  a double  pro- 
tection. 

Witness. — It  is  very  useful.  We  may  avail  our- 
selves of  it. 

28362.  Mr.  Sexton. — We  have  heard  from  Mr. 
Shanahan  that  the  Board  of  Trade  appoints  the  three 
arbitrators,  one  of  whom  must  be  the  County  Sur- 
veyor. 

Witness. — I object  to  the  County  Surveyor. 

28362a.  Mr.  Sexton. — When  doctors  differ  how  can 
you  decide? — I don’t  know.  I object  to  the  County- 
Surveyor.  They  get  free  passes  all  over  Ireland  from 
the  railway  company. 

Mr.  Smyth  (g.s.w.h.) — They  do  not. 

Witness. — They  certainly  do  in  the  West  of  Ire- 
land. 

28363.  Mr.  Sexton. — Well,  if  you  had  the  power 
you  would  use  it? — Yes. 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor. — Under  the  Rail- 
ways (Ireland)  Act  of  1896  it  is  provided — “Where 
any  railway  constructed  under  the  previous  Acts  or 
this  Act  is  aided  by  any  money  provided  by  Parlia- 
ment the  Board  of  Works  may  at  any  time  appoint  an 
engineer,  or  other  fit  person,  to  report  on  the  con- 
dition, working,  maintenance,  or  development,  etc.” 
That  is  a general  provision  in  addition  to  the  other 
two  given.  So  that  they  could  go  to  the  Board  of 
W orks. 

28363a.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Foe. — It  would  not 
apply  to  the  accounts. 

28364.  Mr.  Sexton  ( to  Witness). — You  say  that 
the  auditors  are  merely  ministerial? — Yes. 

28365.  They  see  whether  the  accounts  are  properly- 
abstracted  from  the  books  ? — Yes. 

28366.  And  not  whether  the  whole  receipts  are 
given,  or  whether  the  expenses  are  put  tco  high? — 
Exactly. 

28367.  About  amalgamation,  which  is  favoured  by 
some  witnesses — amalgamation  in  private  hands — 
I understand  you  to  say  that  before  the  great  amal- 
gamation of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  and  the 
Waterford  and  Limerick  lines,  the  Midland  was  the 
most  unpopular  railway  in  that  district? — Yes. 

28368.  And,  in  consequence  of  the  amalgamation, 
the  Great  Southern  has  succeeded  to  that  place  ? — Yes. 

28369.  Now,  as  to  the  question  of  competition,  is 
there  any  real  competition  at  present  that  does  the 
public  any  good  ? — We  have  no  real  competition  in 
Tuam.  If  the  traders  got  their  goods  over  the  Mid- 
land to  Tuam  they  are  blocked  at  Athenry  by  the 
Great  Southern,  who  won’t  allow  the  Midland  goods 
into  Tuam  until  evening.  Again,  when  the  Midland 
goods  do  arrive  at  Tuam  they  are  brought  to  the  load- 
ing bank  too  late  to  be  removed  that  evening  by  the 
traders,  so  that  it  usually  happens  that  the  Midland 
goods  are  delayed  a day  by  the  Great  Southern  at 
Tuam. 

28370.  There  is  really  competition  between  land  and 
sea  carriage  ? — Yes.  But  that  would  remain  under  a 
State  system  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

28371.  And,  so  far  as  the  longer  and  shorter  route 
is  concerned,  the  shorter  route  now  rules  the  rate, 
and  I put  it  to  you  whether  the  difference  is  not 
this,  that  under  the  private  system  goods  are  can- 
vassed for,  and  the  traffic  is  broken  up  into  meagre 
consignments,  carried  by  small  and  costly  trains,  by 
inconvenient,  circuitous  routes,  increasing  the  work- 
ing expenses? — That  is  so  undoubtedly. 

28372.  Is  not  that  all  against  the  public  interest  ? 
— Yes. 

28373.  It  operates  against  reduction  of  the  rates" 
—Yes;  that  would  apply  exactly  to  our  case, 
because  there  are  different  trains  bringing  the  goods 
at  present,  some  by  Limerick  Junction  and  the 
olher  by  the  Midland,  whereas  one  direct  goods  train 
could  bring  them  all. 

28374.  The  traffic  is  meagre,  the  working  expenses 


high,  and  the  margin  narrow,  whereas,  under  a uniteu 
system,  I presume  the  traffic  would  be  sent  by  the 
shortest,  cheapest,  and  most  convenient  route?— 
Exactly. 

28375.  And  the  result  would  be  to  cut  down  the 
working  expenses  and  increase  the  marginal  profit? — 
Yes. 

28376.  Do  you  see  anything  in  the  suggestion  that 
there  is  competition  in  the  case  of  private  systems  that 
would  disappear  if  you  had  a public  system.  Do  you 
see  any  point  in  it? — No.  I consider,  and  I haVe 
considered  for  years,  that  the  only  solution  in  Ireland 
is  ownership  by  one  immense  system  owned  by  the 
public. 

28377.  Which  would  send  the  traffic  by  the  most  con- 
venient routes,  and  apply  the  surplus  in  the  reduction 
of  the  rates?— Yes.  I saw  some  statements  as  to 

having  two  or  three  big  companies  all  over  Ireland. 
In  my  opinion,  that  would  make  the  matter  even 
worse  than  at  present. 

28378.  I want  you  to  define,  as  briefly  as  you  can, 
the  bad  effect  of  the  present  system.  What  is  the 
effect  on  the  export  trade  of  Ireland  of  the  present 
relation  between  the  Irish  export  rates  and  the  import 
rates  on  food  supplies  to  England  from  abroad  ? — 
Every  facility,,  as  far  as  I can  see,  is  given  to  the 
foreigner  to  dump  his  stuff  into  us. 

28379.  We  know  that  for  the  last  twenty-five  years 
consignments  from  Denmark  and  other  countries  to 
Great  Britain  have  been  vastly  on  the  increase  ? — 
Exactly,  because  they  have  got  facilities  in  the  interior 
of  their  own  country  to  send  their-  stuff  out  cheaply. 

28380.  And  low  nates  into  England  ? — Low  nates 
into  England.  With,  ns  it  is  the  opposite  way 
about.  There  are  no  facilities  for  the  people1  all  over 
Ireland  to  send  their  goods  at  low  outside  rates,  and 
by  the  quickest  route  to  the  English  market. 

28381.  Besides  our  export  rates  are  higher  ? — They 
are  higher. 

28382.  Is  that  a fault  inherent  in  the  present  sys- 
tem of  Tailways ; do  you  think  that  the  British  rail- 
ways will  cease  to  give  facilities  at  low  rates,  to 
those  who  have  the  control  of  this  highly  organised 
Continental  traffic?  The  English  railways  will  do 
what  will  bring  the  most  traffic  to  themselves. 

28383.  And  so  they  will  continue  to  develop  the 
Continental  and  foreign  traffic? — Undoubtedly. 

28383a.  You  see  no  defence  for  Ireland  against  that 
course,  except  the  reduction  of  the  export  rates  from 
Ireland  ? — No,  sir,  as  fair  as  I can  see. 

28384.  Can  that  be  got  by  the  voluntary  act  of  the 
railways,  or  by  compulsory  law.  or  in  any  way  except 
by  the  creation  of  an  authority  to  own  the  lines  and 
reduce  the  rates  ? — No.  I think  you  must  get  an 
authority  that,  will  be  able  to  reduce  those  rates  in  the 
way  you  mentioned. 

28385.  The  evil  i-  a fundamental  evil,  and  appears 
inseparable  from  the  commercial  working  of  the  Irish 
railways? — It  is,  as  far  as  I can  judge. 

28386.  The  English  railways  also  have  an  interest 
in  stimulating  traffic  from  the  interior  of  England 
into  the  interior  of  Ireland  by  low  import  rates  into 
this  country  ? — Yes. 

28387.  Do  you  consider  that  the  English  railways 
dominate  the  Irish  railways? — It  is  the  general  be- 
lief, and  it  is  my  belief. 

28388.  That  the  twelve  hundred  millions  of  capital 
dominate  the  forty  millions? — Certainly. 

28389.  And  you  think  that  it  is  likely  to  continue  ? 
— It  will  continue  if  things  are  managed  as  they 
are  at  present. 

28390.  And  the  policy  of  the  British  railways  will 
continue  to  be  development  of  traffic  from  Eng- 
land into  Ireland  by  low  rates  into  tills  country? — 
Undoubtedly. 

28391.  Then  the  Irish  railways,  you  would  say, 
having  to  yield  to  the  British  in  that  respect,  are 
driven  to  make  up  their  dividends  by  high  inland 
rates? — That  I believe  to  be  the  exact  fact.  In  Ire- 
land they  are  unable  to  reduce  the  rates  because  they 
give  such  facilities  to  the  English  imports. 

28392.  And  that  suppresses  Irish  manufacturers, 
and  stimulates  the  import  of  goods? — Yes. 

28393.  Is  there  any  way  to  meet  that  by  voluntary 
concession,  by  compulsory  law,  or  in  any  way  except 
by  the  creation  of  a central  Irish  authority  ? — I think 
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TKpt  may  lose  on  a post  office  m one  distnct,  ■ 
n„f  y+lipv  make  so  highly  on  another  that  they  are 

i all  over  the  kingdom,  • 
and  give  fair  and  reasonable  rates.  The  same 
tiling  would  occur  with  the  railways. 

28394.  The  interests  of  Ireland  may  be  protected, 
not  by  any  Protection  or  undue  discrimination,  but 
bv  simply  providing  equality  of  treatment  ?-Exactly 

the  answer  given  at  present  is  that  that  particular 

branch  does  not  pay,  and  that  they  cannot  give 

^8395  That  will  always  be  the  answer  made  by 
the  manager  or  the  agent  of  any  institution  created 
for  the  primary  purpose  of  earning  a dividend,  it 
you  want  to  change  that  you  must  create  an  organisa- 
tion the  primary  object  of  which  will  be  the  public 
benefit,  and  profit  only  secondary?— Yes.  _ 

28396.  Do  you  want  an  expert  Board.  I wouid 
like  that  whatever  body  you  may  have  should  have 
a.  certain  number  of  trained  experts  on  the  Board 
for  I don’t  think  you  can  work  a system  like  that 
without  trained  experts. 

28397  What  I suggest  is  that  the  experts  should 
constitute  the  working  Boaird— the  experts  alone  who 
•would  be  the  best  railway  men,  should  constitute 
the  working  Board,  to  carry  out  the  managemavt 
of  the  system  from  day  to  day,  and  between  them 
and  the  public  should  stand  a representative  body, 
whose  functions  would  be  to  develop  a policy  and 
see  what  reduction  of  rates  should  be  made,  and  to 
what  extent  they  should  be  made ?—!<«,  sir;  both 
these  Boards  working  hand  m hand ; I mean  that- 
the  Board  you  contemplate  would  act  m consulta- 
tion with  the  experts. 

28398.  I mean  that  the  experts  should  be  pro- 
tected against  solicitations;  they  should  be  allowed 
to  carry  out  their  duties  undisturbed  and  that  the 
representative  body  should  accept  responsibility,  and 
communicate  with  the  public?— Undoubtedly. 

28399.  Do  you  agree  with  that?— I do,  sir. 

28400.  Just  a few  words  about  the  Finance.  You 
spoke  of  the  present  state  of  the  money  market. 
Have  you  any  doubts  that  the  public  stoeta  of  Eng- 
land will  recover?— I believe  they  will.  They  have 
failed  before,  and  they  have  recovered. 

28401.  You  may  take  it  that  the  present  is  only  a 
transitory  condition  arising  first  from  tlw  »r  Wa a , 
and  then  from  the  outburst  of  commercial  prosperity 
that  has  occurred  since  the  war,  and  which  has  sup 
plied  so  many  competing  investments  and  that  alter 
; time  the  matter  will  right  itselH-I  have  no  doubt 
of  it.  I was  only  talking  of  the  present  moment 
when  I said  it  would  be  a bad  time  for  it. 

28402.  Do  you  think  that  Ireland  has  a claim  on 
the  question  of  over-taxation,  for  a set-off !— Appar- 
ently we  are  paying  three  millions  a year  at  present. 

28403.  The  most  capable,  of  Englishmen  inquired 
into  it  for  two  years,  and  they  found  that  there  wa 
an  annual  excess  at  the  time  of  2|  millions  ?— And 
since  then  it  has  risen  to  three  millions. 

28404  Do  you  think  that,  if  honesty  is  to  prevail 
in  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
this  matter  ought  not  to  pass  without  consideration 
—It  ought  not;  but  my  experience  of  the  British 
Treasury  is  that  it  has  not  been  honest  in  clealin0 
with  us,  even  in  county  matters,  for  the  last  nine 
years  that  I have  been  on  the  County  Council. 

28405.  It  is  never  too  late  to  mend.  Have  they 
not  shown  any  signs  of  repentance  ?— Very  little.  I 
am  dealing  with  them  in  Technical  Instruction  and 
Agricultural  Grants,  and  other  things  and  they  nerei 
get  an  opportunity  that  they  do  not  do  us  in  the 

C1128406.  Apart  from  the  over-taxation  claim,  a Trea- 
sury loan  would  be  well  secured  by  the  railway 
revenues,  bv  the  rates,  and  by  other  resources  m the 
hands  of  an  Irish  authority  ?— I think  there  is  ample 
security  in  Ireland  without  going  for  an  Imperial 
guarantee  at  all.  ... 

28407.  Rather  than  delay  a settlement  of  this  ques- 
tion, if  the  Treasury  were'  neither  penitent  nor  accom- 


modating—would  give  neither  a set-off  nor  a loan  Oct.li , 1907. 
would  you  prefer,  in  that  case,  that  the  Irish  au-  — 
thority  should  create  and  raise  a loan,  and  that  Ire-  Mr.  Joseph  A. 
land  should  make  itself  responsible  for  the  whole  ^7™,  «-a , 
financing  of  the  scheme? — I would.  Ronreseut-i- 

28408.  And  if  Ireland  is  willing  to  make  herself  tivg  of  t]le 
responsible  for  the  financing  of  the  scheme,  do  you  Galway 
think  she  has  an  unanswerable  case  for  obtaining  con-  County 
trol  of  the  railways  ?— Certainly  ; I think  so.  If  she  Council, 
does  not  ask  for  an  Imperial  guarantee  she  should  and  the 
have  the  control.  County 

28409.  And  the  savings  by  purchase  and  united  Councils' 
working  would  create  a fund  to  make  reductions  in  General 
rates  and  fares  which  could  be  obtained  in  no  other  Council, 
way? — I think  so.  The  savings 

by  the 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acwobth.  suggested 

28410.1  quite  understand.  Mr.  Glynn,  that  purchase  and. 
your  whole  view  of  the  State  ownership  of  the 
railways  assumes  economy  in  working.  Would  Sclent  to  " 
it  be  your  view  if  there  was  reason  to  believe  that,  ide  for 
so  far  from  there  being  money  saved,  there  would  be  reductions 
less  money  available  than  ever — if  it  turned  out  that  ;n  rates  and 
the  result  of  amalgamation  would  be  to  make  greater  fares. 
expenses  than  before? — -I  cannot  imagine  such  an 
idea. 

28411.  Let  me  give  you  one  instance— I happen  to  Efficiency 
have  an  official  French  report  before  me,  which  I have  and  economy- 
been  looking  at.  One  of  the  things  we  have  often  been  would  result 
told  here  is  that  you  would  reduce  the  head-  from  public 
quarter  staff  by  putting  them  all  together.  That  is  one  ownership 
of  the  things  they  were  told  when  they  were,  going  to 
amalgamate  the  various  Swiss  lines,  and  the  fact  .. 
is  that  they  have  added  1,100  new  clerks.  I do  not  ' 

say  it  would  happen  in  Ireland,  but,  supposing  there 
was  reason  to  believe  that  anything  of  that  kind  would 
happen,  would  it  alter  your  view? — I do  not  know 
it  would  not  alter  my  view.  I think  that  State 
ownership,  either  by  a Council  or  by  the  State,  must 
work  for  efficiency  and  economy,  and  I do  not  think 
that  it  could  result  in  the  loss  you  have  mentioned. 

I do  not  know  what  the  case  in  Switzerland  may  be, 
and  I do  not  know  why  1,100  new  clerks  were  en- 
gaged, and  I would  like  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  it 
before  expressing  any  opinion. 

28412.  We  do  know  that  the  Government  is  often 
accused  of  doing  things  in  a complicated  way.  You 
do  not  think  much  of  the  Treasury  management?— 

They  are  admirable  managers  from  a British  point  of 

V128413.  It  is  common  to  hear  complaints  that  the 
Government  does  things  most  extravagantly.  We 
have  heard  complaints  of  the  Board  of  Works?  We 
have  often  heard  that  of  the  Board  of  Works,  that 
is  the  only  Government  Department  we  have  to  do 
with.  . , 

28414.  Supposing  you  had  reason  to  contemplate 
what  the  new  Irish  authority  would  be  like,  not  what 
the  Board  of  Works  is,  but  what  some  people  say  it 
is?— I dislike  the  Board  of  Works,  but  then  the  Post 
Office  has  been  worked  with  a splendid  profit,  and  that 
is  a Government  institution,  and  it  is  not  worked  ex- 
travagantly. 

28414a.  You  are  satisfied  the  Irish  Railway  Board 
would  be  like  the  English  Post  Office— not  like  the 
Irish  Board  of  Works? 

28415.  Mr.  Sexton.— The  English  Board  of  Works? 

(Witness). — I do  not  know  anything  about  the  English 
Board  of  Works. 

28415a.  Mr.  Acworth.—The  Board  of  Works  in  Ire 
land? 

28416.  Mr.  Sexton.—  That  is  more  accurate. 

28416a.  Mr.  Acworth.—l  want  to  ask  more  about  T“a?' 
that — about  the  amalgamation.  I db  not?  know 
whether  you  have  any  objection  to  express  an  opinion.  gamat;on  0f 
Ycur  connection  with  the  railway  has  ceased?  It  the  Waterford' 
was  shnplj  for  a few  months.  and  Limerick 

28417.  You  now  think  that  the  argument  was  right,  Kailway  with 
that  it  was  not  for  the  interests  of  the  districts  to 
bring  the  Greet  Southern  >n!-That  U whet  ha. 
happened— it  has  not  been  for  the  interests  of  tlie 
district,  but  the  reason  has  been  that  the  Great 
Southern  has  not  fairly  worked  the  West ; they  have 
neglected  the  West  completely  in  our  opinion. 

28418.  We  have  had  evidence  both  ways  about  , 
that?— The  general  opinion  in  Tuam  is  that  they  have 
n«tiected  that  district. 

K 
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28419.  Personally  you  would  like  to  see  it  put  a 
stop  to  ?— I would  like  to  see  the  district  properly 
worked. 

28420.  Supposing  that  it  was  the  case  that 
private  railways  went  on  in  Ireland,  what-  would 
you  suggest  ought  to  be  done.  Would  you  like  the 
line  handed  over  to  the  Midland  ? — I would  like  to 
have  competition,  if  we  could  get  an  honest  com- 
petition, but  that  is  not  what  I do  not  think  we 
have — a proper  competition,  because,  as  I pointed  out, 
where  the  Midland  and  the  Great  Southern  meet  there 
is  not  great  difference  between  a rate,  but  if  you  get 
the  goods  by  the  Midland,  you  will  be  blocked  at 
Athenry.  The  Midland  is  most  popular  in  Tuain 
because  it  is  doing  all  in  its  power. 

28421.  Because  it  is  not  there  ?— Because  they  have 
got  an  excellent  canvasser,  and  they  are  offering  every 
facility  to  Tuam  in  excursions,  and  the  other  people 

28422.  You  said  the  Great  Southern  were  popular 
till  they  got  there? — We  never  knew  anything  about 
them ; they  only  came  as  far  as  Limerick. 

28423.  What  you  want  is  competition,  but  you  do 
not  think  it  is  a fair  competition  at  present? — There 
is  no  competition  in  Tuam. 

28424.  You  think  the  Midland  is  unfairly  kept  out, 
not  given  a fair  opportunity? — I think  tliev  made 
a great  mistake  in  not  getting  running  powers  the 
whole  way  up  to,  Claremorris. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — I think  we  tried. 

28425.  Mr.  Acworth. — I think  I remember  Mi-.  Tat- 
low doing  his  best.  That  is  your  view.  You  would 
like  to  see  the  competition  maintained  ? — If  you  are 
not  going  to  sweep  them  away  into  a general  system. 

28426.  You  think  the  Great  Southern  should  com- 
pete by  giving  a better  service  and  not  by  blocking 
1 he  other  people  ? — They  are  blocking  the  other  people 
at  present  with  the  goods. 

28427.  About  another  -question — you  spoke  about 
guarantees,  after  all  your  county  is  only  paying  £800 
a year? — That  is  on  a very  small  district.  I think  it 
comes  to  a very  large  amount  in  the  pound. 

28428.  You  are  not  badly  off  as  far  as  other  supplies 
go.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  you  have  get  a rail- 
way from  Galway  to  Clifden  as  a free  present,  and 
you  got  the  guarantee  on  the  Athenry  to  Tuam  and  on 
the  Tuam  to  Claremorris  line  wiped  out? — We  have 
done  very  well  as  regards  that. 

28429.  You  have  not  got  much  to  complain  of? — 
Where  we  pay  the  money  we  ought  to  have  a voice  in 
the  management,  at  least  by  a director  or  auditor. 

28430.  Yes,  we  have  founds  you  have  the  power  to 
get  an  auditor  ? — I hope  so  ; I want  to  have  it  investi- 
gated. 

28431.  You  do  not  think  there  should  be  a solemn 


28439.  No  doubt  they  will  work  as  cheaply  as  pos- 
sible,  but  they  will  try  not  to  waste  money?— We  are 
not  complaining  that  they  are  wasting  any  money, 
at  all. 

28440.  You  want  them  to  spend  more  money? — • 
They  complain — the  people  of  Loughrea  complain — 
that  they  do  not  get  enough  facilities. 

28441.'  I expect  they  only  get  two  or  three  trains  in 
the  day. 

28442.  Mr.  Tatlow. — We  ran  four  trains  each  day, 
and  our  obligation  is  to  run  two ; and  we  run  them 
in  twenty-one  to  twenty-five  minutes  for  the  eight, 
miles. 

28443.  Mr.  Acworth. — Do  you  think  that  Loughrea 
is  entitled  to  more  than  that? — It  is  a general  way 
they  complain  there  of  the  time  they  are  going  in. 
and  out,  and  the  delays — the  interminable  delays  at- 
the  junction.  Of  course  it  is  very  hard  to  hit  off. 

28444.  Mr.  Tatlow. — There  are  no  delays  at  the 
junction.  I do  not  know  whether  you  ever  travelled 
by  it? — (Witness). — Many  a time.  Personally  I would 
sooner  drive.  There  is  nothing  to  delay  at  the  Junc- 
tion ? 

28445.  Mr.  Acworth. — Do  you  really  say  that  for  a 
little  tiny  place  like  Loughrea  four  trains  is  bad  ? — 
They  have  enough  trains — the  one  train  trotting  in. 
and  out  all  the  day.  They  complain  that — I do  not 
know  how  the  rates  are — but  they  have  made  a 
complaint  that  they  do  not  get  enough  facilities  out 
from  Loughrea — excursions,  where  other  places  get 
them.  They  do  not  get  these  chances  of  leaving 
Loughrea  and  going  to  other  places ; and  then  they 
complain  that,  if  a market  and  fair  day  coincide 
the  market  ticket  is  stopped. 

28446.  Where  is  that  ? — That  occurred  between  Moy- 
cullen  and  Galway  ; and  I know  it  occurs  between 
Castlebar  and  Westport. 

28447.  I do  not  really  want  to  know  ; I have  ne 
doubt  you  have  heard  a good  many  complaints ; but 
what  I want  to  know  is,  do  you  really  think  there  is 
a great  grievance  ? — I think  they  have  enough  trains 
in  and  out. 

28448.  Taking  twenty-one  to  twenty-five  minutes 
for  eight  miles  is  not  too  bad  ?— I do  not  think  it 
ever  took  so  little  as  twenty-five  minutes  when  I was 
on  it. 

28449.  Mr.  Sexton. — Are  there  any  intervening 
stations  ? — One. 

28450.  Mr.  Acworth. — Do  you  know  the  population 
of  Loughrea  ? — I do  not  know ; it  is  gone  down  ; it 
used  to  be  a very  prosperous  town  years  ago. 

Mr.  Tatlow.— 2,500. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. 


which  the  accounts  are  kept  by  the  Loughrea  and 
Attymon  people?— Our  complaint  is  that  we  do  not 
know  how  they  are  kept. 

28452.  You  are  aware  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
appoint  three  arbitrators,  who  investigate  these  ac- 
counts, and  you  have  the  power  to  appoint  an  auditor 
—in  fact  it  is  your  duty  to  do  it  ? — I did  not  know  we 
had  the  power.  I knew  about  the  arbitrators. 

28453.  Do  you  know  that  the  Board  of  Works, 
before  they  authorise  the'  payment  of  the  Treasury 
recoupment  of  two  per  cent,  have  to  be  satisfied  that 
the  accounts  are  properly  certified  by  arbitrators?— 
Yes. 

28454.  Do  you  not  think  the  Board  of  Works  and  the 
Treasury  can  be  trusted  to  see  that  the  accounts, 
ot  which  they  have  to  pay  one-half,  are  kept  in 
such  a manner  that  they  would  be  able  to  say  they 
are  right?— All  I know  is  that  I have  been  told  by 
the  arbitrator— that  is  our  late  County  Surveyor 
(our  new  County  Surveyor  is  only  in  a few  months')- 
the  late  County  Surveyor,  Mr.  Smith,  toid  me  their 
functions  were  confined  to  signing  the  accounts,  and 
.hey  compared  them  with  the  accounts  submitted, 
and  there  was  no  question  of  going  into  whether  there 
had  been  proper  debits  and  credits. 

28455.  The  audit  is  certified  by  the  arbitrators  who 
are  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade ; one  of  them  is 
the  County  Surveyor  and  the  other  two  are  generally 
nominated  by  the  Board  of  Works.  It  is  on  the 
certificate  of  these  three  gentlemen  that  the  Board 
of  \\  orks  pay  the  Treasury  contribution,  and  I mean 
it  is  a breach  of  trust  if  they  do  not  investigate  the 
accounts  ?— I do  not  say  they  are  committing  any 
breach  of  trust,  but  I believe  there  is  really  no  audit; 
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Sr  iSeySt  *nd  duty  to  .ati.fy  tbemelves,  before 
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gtoSt-I  will  £•  perfectly  .Itufted  if  we  have  that 

P°28456.  As  regards  the  general  question,  I gather 
von  are  not  in  favour  of  the  State  taking  over  the 
railways  unless  they  were  subjected  to  control,  at  any 
rateT  of  a body  responsible  to  Irish  public  opinion  ?- 

^^8457  I suppose  you  think  that  the  commercial 
element’  should  still  be  maintained  in  the  admmistra- 

tl°28458.1  And  ^itliat  the  commercial,  element  would 
fee  wanting  in  a purely  State  Department  ?— Yes. 

28459.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  make  the  con- 
trolling body,  in  the  first  instance,  the  General 
■Council  of  County  Council  ?— A similar  body  to  that. 
When  I said  the  General  Council  it  was  because  it 
was  the  onlv  body  we  have  at  present  that  thoroughly 
represents  Msh  public  opinion  to  any  extent. 

28460.  Under  them  you  would  have  a body  ol 
railway  experts?— As  the  executive— you  might  call 
it  the  executive. 

Colonel  Flews.— In  the  evidence  given  on  Friday 
tv  Father  Meehan,  he  stated  that  a Mr.  Crumley,  of 
Enniskillen,  had  been  penalised  by  having  his  trader  s 
ticket  withdrawn  because  he  gave  evidence  belore 
the  Commission.  I wish  to  state  that  there  is  no 
ground  whatever  for  such  a statement.  traders 
tickets  are  issued  in  accordance  with  graduated  scales, 
the  minimum  traffic  entitling  to  the  issue  of  a trader  s 
ticket  being  £250  per  annum.  Some  time  ago  Mr- 
Crumley  had  an  extensive  business,  and  held  a 
trader’s  ticket.  When  this  ticket  expired  in  Septem- 
ber, 1904,  his  traffic  was  taken  out,  and  was  found 
to  not  entitle  him  to  a renewal.  The  ticket  was  not 
■renewed  for  1905.  During  that  year  he  made  re- 
presentations to  our  Goods  Manager,  that  the  year 
1904  had  been  a bad  year  for  big  traffic,  and  lie 
stated  he  expected  his  traffic  for  1906  to  be  very 
much  improved.  Upon  that  representation  the 
ticket  was  issued  in  November-,  1905,  to  November, 
1906,  and  when  that  ticket  was  about  to  expire  the 


traffic  was  taken  out  for  1906,  and  it  was  found  it  Oct.  14, 1907. 
only  amounted  to  £120,  both  upon  local  and  through, 
and  the  minimum,  as  I have  said,  is  £250.  He  was,  Mr. Joseph  A> 
therefore,  in  November,  1906,  informed  that  his  ^ ‘ynn’ B A’’ 
ticket  could  not  be  renewed,  because  his  representation  Ke  ’ enta_ 
had  not  been  realised.  tive  0f  the 

Mr.  Acworth. — When  was  he  examined  ? Galway 

Mr.  Smyth  (G.  S.  and  W.  By.)— On  21st  November.  County 
28461.  Mr.  Sexton. — Was  his  ticket  withdrawn  Council, 
before  or  after  ?— It  expired  on  27th  November.  »ndthe 
28462.  Mr.  Acworth. — When  was  he  informed  it  CounoilB- 
would  not  be  renewed?  General 

Colonel  Flews— Immediately.  Council. 

28463.  Mr.  Acworth— Not  till  after  it  had  ex 

^Colonel  Flexes. — The  general  thing  is  that  a short 
time  before  the  ticket  expires  to  take  out  the  tiaffic. 

28463a.  Chairman— I think  the  point  is  that  the 
ticket  was  stopped  for  1904  ; not  issued  for  1905,  as 
his  traffic  was  below  the  minimum. 

Colonel  Flexes. — Then,  upon  his  representation  it 
was  given  a trial  for  1906,  and  that  representation 
not  only  was  not  realised,  but  was  less. 

28464.  Chairman. — There  is  a coincidence  that  lus 
evidence  corresponds,  almost,  to  the  date  when  the 
ticket  expired.  , . , 

Colonel  Flews. — It  does  not  affect  the  circumstance. 

28464a.  Mr.  Staton.—' The  evidence  had  been  given  Evp » »Uo« 
before  he  learned  that  the  ticket  would  not  be  renewed.  ““  " 
Colonel  Fleu-s—  Two  yealrs  before  he  had  the  same  Northeru 
penalty.  Railway 

28465.  Mr.  Sea-ton.— The  fact  remains.  He  gave  Company  as 
his  evidence  on  the  21st,  and  he  learned  that  his  to  the  with- 
ticket  would  not  be  renewed  on  the  27th.  Crumley’s  * 

Colonel  Flews— I do  not  say  that.  traders’ 

28465a.  Mr.  Sexton. — When  did  he  learn  that  the  ticket, 
ticket  would  not  be  renewed? — I could  not  tell  you. 

28466.  Was  it  before  or  after  the  examination  ?— I 
could  not  tell  you.  If  it  has  anything  to  do  with  it 
I will  get  the  date  when  he  applied,  and  when  lie 
was  told  it  would  not  be  renewed. 

28466a.  Mr.  Acxcorth. — If  it  is  in  writing  you 

might  let  us  have  it?— Yes. 

28467.  Chairman. — Is  it  a general  rule  that  the 
traffic  would  be  £250?— The  geneiral  rule. 

Mr.  Smyth— £250  is  the  minimum. 

Chairman. — In  England  it  is  £300.  See  Appendix. 

Mr.  Tatlow— It  is  a Clearing  House  scale  in  Ire-  No  22j. 
land — £250. 


i adjourned  till  the  following  morning  at  eleven  o'clock. 
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FORTY-EIGHTH  PUBLIC  SITTING— TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  15th,  1907. 

In  the  Council  Chamber,  ltoyal  Ihiblin  Society,  Leinster  House,  Dublin. 

Commissioners  present : — Sir  Charles  Scotter,  Bart.  Chairman ; Right  Hon.  Lord  Pirrie,  p.c.  ; 
Sir  Herbert  Jekyll,  k.c.m.g.  ; Colonel  William  Hutcheson  Poe:,  c.b.  ; Mr.  Thomas 
Sexton  ; and  Mr.  W.  M.  Acworth  ; 

Mr.  George  E.  Shanahan  (Secretary). 


Oct.  15,  1907. 

Mr.  Thomas 

M'Dermott, 

Manager 

Foyle  and 

Bann 

Fisheries, 

Londonderry. 

The  import- 
ance of  the 
Foyle  and 
Bann  fisheries. 

The  routes 
by  which  the 
fish  is  de- 
spatched to 
England. 


The  import- 
ance of  quick 
transit. 


The  owners' 
risk  rate 
adopted  by 


The  railway 
service  for 

years  irregu- 
satisfactory. 


Mr.  Thomas  M'Dermott  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


28468.  I think  you  are  manager  of  Hie  salmon 
fisheries  of  the  Foyle  and  Bann? — Yes. 

28469.  You  live  in  Londonderry  ? — Yes. 

28470.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the 
fisheries? — Over  forty  years. 

28471.  I suppose,  for  that  particular  district,  it 
is  a very  important  industry  ?— Very. 

28472.  To  what  places  do  you  send  the  fish? — 
Practically  all  our  salmon  are  sent  to  England,  chiefly 
to  London,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  Liverpool. 

28473.  At  any  rate  it  is  nearly  exported  ? — Yes,  ex- 
cept a very  small  quantity  for  local  consumption. 

28474.  By  what  rouce  do  you  send  it? — We  send 
all  our  Bann  fish  from  Coleraine  by  the  Larne  and 
Stranraer  route. 

28475.  Is  there  no  other  route? — Over  the  Midland 
system  from  Coleraine.  There  is  no  other  route  ex- 
cept that. 

28476.  Of  course  you  could  send  it  to  Belfast? — 
We  might  send  it  via  Belfast  and  Liverpool. 

28477.  It  is  not  so  expeditious  ? — No.  We  want  to 
get  the  most  expeditious  route. 

28478.  I suppose  it  is  essential  for  salmon  transit 
to  be  rapid  ? — Yes.  They  are  perishable  goods. 

28479.  It  makes  a considerable  difference  in  the 
price  it  fetches  in  the  market  if  the  fish  are  delayed  ? 
— That  is  so. 

28480.  The  quicker  the  fish  arrives  the  better  the 
price  it  fetches  ?— Yes.  It  must  arrive  early  in  the 
market  to  get  sold  that  day. 

28481.  At  what  time  should  it  arrive  in  the  London 
market  ? — It  should  be  in  the  market  between  8 and 
9 o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  train  should  arrive 
in  London  some  time  about  7,  and  it  takds  some 
time  to  get  down  to  Billingsgate,  but  it-  always  should 
be  there  before  9. 

28482.  I suppose  valuable  fish  like  salmon  are  sent 
by  paseengeir  train? — Yes. 

28483.  They  are  sent  by  the  quickest  route? — Yes. 

28484.  That  is,  from  the  River  Bann  ? — Yes. 

28485.  Is  there  a different  route  for  the  fish  from 
the  Foyle? — Yes;  fish  can  be  sent-  from  the  Foyle  by 
boat  on  two  days  in  the  week  to  Liverpool  from 
Londonderry — on  Wednesdays  and  Satui’days. 

28486.  Only  on  two  days  of  the  week  ? — Yes. 

28487.  What,  do  you  do  on  the  other  days? — 
Principally  by  Lame  and  Stranraer. 

28488.  From  the  Foyle? — Yes,  from  Londonderry. 

28489.  You  are  aware  of  the  owner’s  risk  rate,  and 
the  Company’s  risk  rate? — Yes. 

28490.  How  do  you  send  the  fish  ? — At  owner’s 
risk  rate. 

28491.  On  the  whole,  are  you  satisfied  with  the  ar- 
rangements made  by  the  railway  companies  for  the 
carriage  of  this  fish? — No.  I am  very  dissatisfied 
with  it.  Some  years  ago  we  had  competition  between 
the  Midland  and  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railways,  and  our  service  was  much  better 
than  it.  is  now.  For  the  last  two  years  it  has  been 
late  almost  every  day,  to  onr  great  loss.  I shall  be 
able  to  give  you  the  correspondence  that  has  passed 
between  us,  which  I have  condensed  into  as  small  a 


compass  as  possible.  It  will  show  that  our  loss  has 
been  large  owing  to  delays  to  fish,  especially  on 
Saturday  mornings. 

28492.  There  is  a loss  on  the  sale  of  fish? — The 
market  in  London  closes  altogether  on  Saturdays  at 
two  o’clock,  and  the  fish  must  arrive  very  early  that 
day.  If  they  are  not  sold  that  day  they  cannot  be 
sold  until  Monday  morning,  and  the  loss  is  very 
great. 

28493.  Give  us  an  example  of  the  time  occupied  in 
transit,  that  we  may  see  whether,  in  our  judg- 
ment, it  is  reasonable  or  unreasonable.  What  time- 
do  you  take  the  fish  to  the  station  ? — There  is  a train 
leaves  Londonderry  at  ten  past  twelve. 

28494.  Do  you  take  the  fish  to  Londonderry? — No. 
The  train  runs  through  Coleraine,  and  it  arrives  at 
Coleraine  at  about  ten  past  one  o’clock. 

28495.  Do  you  send  the  fish  in  to  Coleraine  ? — 
Yes  ; the  Bann  fish.  We  deliver  it  at  the  station 
about  one  o’clock. 

28496.  The  train  leaves  immediately  after? — Yes. 

28497.  Call  the  day  on  which  it  leaves  Wednesday  ;. 
what  time  do  you  expect  that  fish  to  be  in  the  market 
in  London  ? — At  seven  o’clock  next  morning  it  is  due 
in  London,  and  we  give  them  an  hour  to  reach  the 
market. 

28498.  It  reaches  London  at  the  same  time  as  the 
passengers  would  ? — Yes. 

28499.  Do  you  contend  that  the  fish  is  not  sent  by 
that  particular  train? — Yes.  They  are  not  sent  by 
it;  especially  during  the  last  two  years,  and  more 
particularly  during  the  last  year. 

28500.  Mr.  Sexton. — Since  the  Midland  took  it  up  ? 
—No.  I (have  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  some 
arrangement  between  the  Midland  and  the  London 
and  North-Western  by  which  there  is  no  competition. 
Then  we  are  not  receiving  the  same  service  as  we 
used  to.  I have  been  so  informed  in  England. 

28501.  There  is  a pooling  arrangement? — Yes. 
Upon  this  I may  say  that  I used  to  be  canvassed  for 
traffic  by  each  railway,  but  I have  received  no  can- 
vassing for  the  last  year  or  two. 

28502.  Chairman. — We  have  got  it  on  record  that 
the  fish  are  delivered  at  Coleraine  at  one  o’clock  in 
the  daytime,  and  are  due  to  arrive  in  London  at 
seven  o’clock  next  morning? — That  is  so. 

28503.  What  I want  to  know  is,  have  you  reason 
to  believe  that  the  fish  are  not  sent  by  that  particular 
train  ? — I am  sure  they  are  not  sent. 

28504.  What  do  you  suggest  is  done? — I suggest 
that  the  fish  are  not  sent  on  by  the  passenger  train 
but  by  some  other  train,  which  does  not  arrive  in 
London  until  ten  o’clock,  and  sometimes  as  late  as 
one  o’clock. 

28505.  They  miss  the  connection  at  the  port? — I 
don’t  think  so.  I think  somewhere  about  Carlisle. 
I think  the  service  as  far  as  Carlisle  is  as  it  used  to- 
be. 

28506.  You  believe  that  the  fish  is  carried  all  right 
from  Coleraine  up  to  Carlisle? — That  is  my  opinion. 

28507.  From  Carlisle,  instead  of  going  on  by  the* 
train  by  which  you  or  I,  as  a passenger,  would  go. 
it  is  sent  on  by  a subsequent  train?— Yes.  I am 
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informed  that  the  Midland  hand  over  all  their  fish 
to  the  London  and  North-Western  at  Carlisle,  for  the 
last  two  years,  to  take  them  on  to  London. 

28508.  To  the  London  and  North-Western  ? — I 
should  be  glad  to  hear  it  is  not  the  case,  but  I have 
been  informed  so. 

28509.  We  don’t  know.  Your  contention  is  that  if 
the  fish  were  carried  by  the  same  train  as  you  or  I, 
as  a passenger,  would  be  carried  by,  it  would  arrive 
in  London  in  time  for  the  next  morning’s  market, 
and  thus  fetch  a better  price  than  if  delayed  until 
the  following  morning  ?— Certainly. 

28510.  That  is  your  loss  ? — l es  ; and  a great  loss 


*°28511  Of  course  you  have  represented  that  to  the 
railway  companies  ?— Yes  ; I have  written  frequently. 

I have  all  the  correspondence  here. 

28512.  You  further  say  that  the  delays  have  been 
more  frequent  during  the  last  two  years?— Yes. 

28513.  Have  you  altered  your  route  during  the  last 
two  years  ? — No  j it  is  the  same  route. 

28514.  You  have  the  same  arrangements,  and  the 
same  rates,  at  owner’s  risk ; but,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  the  transit  has  not  been  so  good  for  the 
last  two  years  as  previously  ?— Nothing  at  all  like 

11 28515.  Although  you  send  at  owner’s  risk  rate, 
vour  contention  here  is  that  the  company  should  be 
made  responsible  for  the  delay  ? — I should  say  so. 

28516.  Notwithstanding  that  you  are  getting  the 
benefit  of  the  owners’  risk  rate  ?— Yes.  But  we  are 
paying  a very  large  rate  all  the  same.  Our  rate  is 
very  heavy,  even  the  owner’s  risk  rate. 

28517.  I suppose  London  is  your  principal  market  ? 
—Manchester  is  also  a very  good  market. 

28518.  I will  take  these  two  places.  Give  us  the 
rates  you  pay  to  London  ? — I want  to  compare  the 
two  rates  before  you  leave  this.  The  rate  from 
Coleraine  to  London  is  £4  15s.  a ton,  at  owners’ 

28519.  What  is  the  rate  to  Manchester  ?— I cannot 
give  the  rate  from  Coleraine  to  Manchester,  because 
we  scarcely  send  any  Bann  fish  to  Manchester.  It  is 
the  Foyle  fish  goes  there. 

28520.  At  what  station  is  the  Foyle  delivered?— 
Londonderry.  The  rate  from  Londonderry  is 
£4  6s.  8 d.  to  London,  and  to  Manchester  it  is 
£3  3s.  4<Z. 

28521.  That  is  owners’  risk  rate? — Yes. 

28522.  Having  got  these  two  rates,  you  suggest  you 
want  to  make  a comparison? — Yes.  Coleraine  is 

thirty-five  miles  nearer  London  by  Larne  and  Stran- 
raer than  is  Londonderry ; yet  they  charge  £4  15s. 
from  Coleraine,  where  we  get  a rate  of  £4  6s.  8d. 
from  Londonderry. 

28523.  The  Londonderry  rate,  I suppose,  has  been 
regulated  by  the  sea  competition  ? — Yes. 

28524.  Is  there  any  other  comparison  you  wish  to 
make? — No. 

28525.  That  is  the  point  you  want  to  make  ? — Yes. 

28526.  You  said  just  now  your  opinion  was  there 
was  an  agreement  between  the  two  railway  com- 
panies with  reference  to  transit  ? — I have  been  so 
informed. 

28527.  If  there  is  such  an  agreement,  you  think, 
in  the  public  interest,  the  agreement  should1  be 
public  ? — I think  it  should  be  published,  and  that 
there  should  be  some  means  of  controlling  it ; and 
that  senders  should  not  suffer  loss  by  these  arrange- 
ments. I have  got  no  official  intimation  that  such 
takes  place,  only  I have  been  informed  in  England 
that  such  is  the  case,  and  that  the  fish  are  all 
handed  over  to  the  London  and  North-Western  Com- 
pany at  Carlisle,  and  hence  the  delay. 

28528.  Although  there  is  a route  by  the  Midland 
Company  from  Carlisle  to  London? — Yes. 

28529.  At  any  rate,  you  draw  that  inference?— 
Yes,  I do. 

28530.  You  think,  in  the  public  interest,  an  agree- 
ment of  that  sort  should  be  available  to  the  public?— 
Undoubtedly.  I think  so. 

28531.  I think  you  are  rather  too  severe  on  the 
railways  here.  You  say  that  they  should  be  made 
responsible  for  any  loss  caused  by  their  not  adhering 
to  scheduled  times  ? — I would  not  be  so  exacting  as 
to  say  that  they  should  at  all  times  keep  up  scheduled 
fime ; but,  barring  accidents,  I should  say  they 
should. 
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28532.  What  would  you  call  fog?  Would  vou  call  , 
that  an  accident  ?— I don’t  know  what  term  I would  -- 
apply  to  it  Mr.  Thomas  , 

28533.  There  are  causes  for  delay— the  weather,  for  M'Dermott, 
instance  ? — Yes  ; a enow  storm  or  anything  like  that  ““*8" 
28534.  Or  a gale  of  wind,  in  fact?— Yes.  I would 
take  those  into  account.  Fisheries, 

28535.  What  you  mean  is  this— if  there  is  undue  Londonderry., 
delay,  without  a proper  excuse,  then  you  think,  . ‘ 

although  the  traffic  is  being  carried  at  owners’  risk,  ^n®Dca"„yB  g 
the  company  should  be  responsible.  Is  not  that  what  8j*jd  be 
you  mean? — Yes.  You  don’t  want  the  correspon-  heldre. 
dence  ? sponsible  for 

28536.  No.  You  have  told  us.  We  believe  what  delay  in 
you  say  about  that? — Last  year,  1906,  we  had  over  transit 
160  boxes  affected  by  late  deliveries.  I took  that  out  iirespective 
since  I sent  in-  a note  of  my  evidence.  of  owners’ 

28537.  What  do  you  call  a box  of  salmon  ?— Every  nsk  iafce8‘ 
box  is  two  cwt.  ; that  includes  box  and  ice  and  fish. 

28538.  Out  of  the  total  you  sent  you  calculate  160 
boxes  were  delayed  ? — Yes  ; in  1906  ; but  in  1907 , 
when  we  sent  much  less  fish,  there  were  over  300 
boxes  delayed.  That  shows  how  the  injury  is  grow- 
ing. 

28539.  What  was  the  total  number  of  boxes  you 
sent  in  those  two  years? — I did  not  take  that  out. 

28540.  What  proportion  does  the  delay  bear  to  the  The  delays 
total  ? — It  varies.  I could  not  tell  you  that ; but  the  ° 1 ,,  d 

delay  in  1907  was  much  greater,  though  there  were  tQ bg Qn  tl° 
much  fewer  boxes,  and  we  received  much  greater  ^crease, 
injury. 

28541.  Do  you  pay  all  the  carriage  on  the  fish? — 

Yes.  It  is  all  carriage  paid. 

28542.  How  much  do  you  pay  to  the  railway  com- 
pany in  the  year? — We  paid  £800  odd  in  1906,  and 
about  £500  in  1907. 


28543.  That  is  by  all  routes? — That  is  the  salmon 
consigned  by  the  Midland  route.  In  1906  we  paid 
over  £800  to  the  Midland  Company  for  freight. 

That  does  not  include  any  that  we  send  by  the  Liver- 
pool route.  This  is  what  we  paid  to  the  Midland 
people.  . 

28544.  Sir  Herbert  Jekyll. — £800  would  represent,  The  extent  . 
roughly,  2,000  boxes,  and  the  £500  paid  last  year  of  the  fish 
would  represent  about  1,250  boxes.  traffic 

28545.  Chairman. — You  say  there  were  300  delays  '“volved. 
in  1907 ?— Yes 

28546.  Of  course  there  were  varying  periods  of 
delay  ? — Yes. 

28547.  Whenever  it  does  not  reach  the  market  in 
time  you  call  it  delay  ? — Yes  ; but  we  have  sometimes, 
as  I tell  you,  the  fish  arriving  in  London  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  day. 

28548.  We  have  got  the  traffic  by  the  Midland. 

Do  you  send  as  much  more  by  any  other  route,  or  by 
ail  other  routes? — No. 

28549.  The  bulk  of  it  is  what  you  have  mentioned? 


Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 


28549a.  When  did  the  English  Midland  acquire 
the  Northern  Counties  line  ? — I think  four  or  five  years 
ago. 


28550.  Have  the  losses  by  delay  been  greater  since  Increase  in 
then  ? — Yes ; we  have  had  delays  always,  but  up  to  the  delays  to 
the  last  two  years  nothing  like  what  we  have  had  1 raffic  since 
since.  the  Midland 

28551.  The  loss  before  the  Midland  came  in  was  England 
nothing  to  what  it  has  been  since? — No;  nor  even  acquired  the 
during  the  first  few  years  working  of  the  Midland. 

28552.  The  loss  has  trebled  in  the  last  two  years?—  ■ 

I should  say  it  has. 


Northern 

Counties 

Hallway. 


28553.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — I account  for 
it  by  some  arrangement  between  the  London  and 
North  Western  and  the  Midland  Bailway  Companies. 
They  don’t  take  the  fish  direct  to  London  or  into  the 
market. 

28554.  Before  the  Midland  came  in  here  the  two 
English  companies  acted  independently  of  each 
other? — Yes.  Each  was  canvassing  for  custom  be- 
fore. 

28555.  Since  the  Midland  came  in  and  got  command 
of  this  territory  it  has  been  satisfied  to  hand  over  this 
Irish  traffic  to  what  was  formerly  the  competing  line  ? 
— That  is  my  reading  of  it. 

28556.  Where  does  this  happen  ? — At  Carlisle,  I 
am  told. 

28557.  The  arrival  of  the  Midland  has  not  been  a 
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benefit  to  you  ?— Certainly  not,  in  that  way  nor  in 
any  other  way  that  I know. 

28558.  Could  you  measure  in  money  the  annual  loss 
that  you  incur  by  uncompensated  delays? — Sometimes 
the  loss  would  be  as  much  as  a penny  in  the  pound, 
sometimes  as  much  as  twopence ; but  a penny  a pound 
would  be  a very  low  estimate  to  put  on  the  loss  ; that 
would  be  12s.  6 d.  a box. 

28559.  Is  this  traffic  capable  of  much  expansion?— 
No.  I don’t  think  we  are  going  to  have  a heavier 
traffic. 

28560.  If  you  lose  in  a year  300  boxes,  do  they 
become  totally  unsaleable?— We  lose  from  a penny 
a pound  according  to  the  time  they  are  kept. 

28561.  The  degree  of  loss  is  varied  according  to  the 
length  of  the  delay? — Yes. 

28562.  Would  any  of  the  fish  be  unsaleable  ? — I don’t 
think  so.  We  never  lost  any  fish. 

28563.  It  would  be  deterioration? — Yes. 

28564.  What  would  be  the  average  loss?— When  I 
put  on  a penny  a pound  it  would  be  quite  within  the 
loss. 

28565.  What  are  the  contents  of  a box?— 140  to 
150  pounds.  If  the  weather  is  cold  it  is  150 ; if  the 
weather  is  hot  we  put  in  less. 

28566.  The  losses  would  be  over  £150  in  the  year? — 
Yes. 

28567.  Would  that  £150  be  a substantial  proportion 
of  your  profits  in  the  year?— Some  years  it  would  be 
altogether  our  profit. 

28568.  What  proportion  does  the  £150  a year  bear 
to  your  usual  profits  for  the  year  out  of  the  fishery  ? — 
The  profit  varies  in  the  fishing. 

28569.  Do  you  publish  accounts? — No. 

28570.  Does  it  diminish  your  profits  substantially  ? 
—Certainly.  If  you  like  I will  tell  you  that  this 
year  it  has  taken  them  all  away. 

28571.  Chairman. — Salmon  has  been  very  cheap? — 
No.  It  has  been  very  scarce. 

28572.  Mr.  Sexton.— T\ie  loss  in  transit  for  which 
you  receive  no  compensation  has  wiped  out  your  pro- 
fits ? — I mean  to  say  that  this  year  we  have  no  profits. 

28573.  Is  the  absence  of  profit  due  to  uncompensated 
loss  in  transit?— It  is  one  of  the  items. 

28574.  Important  items?— Very  important  items. 
You  take  300  times  12s.  6 d.  to  make  it  up. 

28575.  It  is  evident  that  the  question  of  compensa- 
tion for  loss  in  transit  lies  at  the  root  of  your  in- 
dustry ? — It  does. 

28576.  It  may  make  all  the  difference  in  a year  be- 
tween no  return  for  your  capital  and  perhaps  a satis- 
factory return?— It  affects  in  that  way  certainly. 

28577.  There  were  various  degrees  of  blame  to  the 
railway  company  attaching  to  these  different  losses  ?— 

I always  dealt  with  the  manager  of  the  Midland  in 
Belfast.  My  communications  were  always  addressed 
to  Mr.  Cowie  in  Belfast. 

28578.  There  were  some  occasions  of  loss  on  which 
there  was  manifestly  heavy  blame  attached  to  the 
carrying  companies  in  transit? — Undoubtedly. 

28579.  Would  you  give  instances  of  that?— In 
1906  we  lost  on  one  day’s  shipment  over  £40,  but 
to  be  just  to  the  railways  it  was  the  Saturday  before 
the  general  holiday.  It  was,  I think,  Saturday,  the 
4th  of  August.  . 

28580.  That  would  be  a very  exceptional  case?— Yes. 
However,  I asked  them  to  see  that  our  fish  were  de- 
livered in  time,  but  they  were  not,  and  could  not  be 
sold  until  the  Tuesday  following,  and  we  lost  over 
£40  .that  day. 

28581.  At  ordinary  times  what  is  the  worst  that 
happens  to  you  in  regard  to  transit?  Is  it  to  be 
late  for  market?— Yes;  so  late  that  the  fish  cannot 
be  sold  that  day,  or  if  they  are  sold  they  have  to  be 
sold  at  less  price. 

28582.  Have  you  ever  received  compensation  for  any 
loss  in  transit? — I don’t  think  so. 

28583.  Have  you  claimed  it? — I have  asked  it,  but 
I never  got  it. 

28584.  At  all,  in  any  case?— I am  speaking  from 
recollection.  I don't  think  so. 

28585.  Would  these  300  boxes  cover  a great  many 
cases? — Yes.  They  would  cover  40  or  50  cases,  per- 
haps. 

28586.  Your  custom  is  to  apply  for  compensation  ? — 
We  did  apply  some  times  for  compensation,  but  as  far 
as  I recollect  we  never  got  any  compensation  for  delays 
in  transit. 


claim.  I have  here  a letter  from  the  London  and 
North  "Western  Company  to  Messrs.  Grant  and  May, 
one  of  our.  agents  in  London,  with  reference  to  a claim 
for  delay  in  the  delivery  of  fish  from  Scotland.  We 
never  got  such  a reply  as  this.  This  is  a similar 
claim  to  what  we  have  made.  ( Hands  in  letter.) 

28588.  While  the  letter  is  being  read  by  the  chair- 
man could  you  put  in,  in  a compendious  form,  the  cor- 
respondence between  yourself  and  the  company  which 
shows  your  claims  and  the  results  ? — Yes  ; I have 
copied  these  letters  and  telegrams  ( indicates  docu- 
ment). 

28589.  Chairman. — This  letter  can  be  read,  though 
it  does  not  refer  to  Irish  traffic. 

28590.  Witness. — The  letter  is  : — “ London  and  North 
Western  Railway.  District  Superintendent’s  Office, 
Euston  Station,  London,  4th  Sept.,  1907. — Gentlemen 
— With  reference  to  your  claim  for  £4  6s.  for  delay 
to  two  consignments  of  salmon  on  the  20th  and  21st 
June  respectively,  and  our  representative’s  recent  call 
upon  you,  I beg  to  say  that  the  delay  in  each  case  was 
through  the  late  running  of  the  trains,  and  was 
quite  unavoidable,  but  it  is  very  much  regretted.  I 
must,  however,  definitely  decline  to  entertain  your 
claim  under  the  owner’s  risk  conditions  of  carriage. 
Y'ou  may  be  aware  that  on  account  of  our  agreement 
with  other  railway  companies,  respecting  English, 
Scotch,  and  Welsh  traffic,  which  is  carried  at  the 
owner’s  risk  rate,  we  are  prohibited  from  meeting 
claims  upon  such  traffic,  even  if  we  were  disposed  to 
do  so. — Yours  truly,  for  H.  A.  Walker,  G.D.”  That 
letter  is  addressed  to  Messrs.  Grant  and  May,  one  of 
our  agents  in  London,  who  sell  our  fish. 

28591.  Mr.  Sexton. — They  say  here  in  consequence 
of  some  agreement,  of  which  you  know  nothing,  be- 
tween themselves  and  other  companies,  if  they  were 
disposed  to  grant  the  claim  their  free  will  is  gone, 
and  they  are  debarred  from  doing  so  ? — Yes. 

28592.  Are  vou  putting  in  that  correspondence? — 
Yes. 

28593.  Mr.  Sexton. — I should  think  it  would  be  im- 
portant  to  see  why  losses  so  material  to  your  company 
are  not  compensated  for  in  any  degree  whatever. 

28594.  Chairman. — We  know  that  you  applied  for 
compensation  on  the  ground  of  delay,  and  that  the 
compensation  was  refused  ? — Yes  ( hands  in  corres- 
pondence).* One  of  these  refers  to  1906  and  the  other 
to  1907. 

28595.  Mr.  Sexton. — All  your  traffic  is  carried  at 
owner’s  Tisk  rate  ? — Yes. 

28596.  You  call  it  a high  rate?— Yes. 

28597.  Why  is  it  all  carried  at  owner’s  risk? — To 
save  money. 

28598.  If  it  was  carried  at  "company’s  risk  rate 
could  you  sell  the  salmon  at  a profit  ? — We  have  to 
economise  in  every  line  that  is  possible,  and  we 
adopted  that  line  for  the  purpose  of  saving  expense. 

28599.  If  you  carried  at  company’s  risk  would  it 
make  your  trade  precarious  ? — It  would  diminish  our 
profits. 

28600.  Therefore,  as  a commercial  matter,  you  are 
tied  down  to  the  owner’s  risk  rate? — We  are. 

28601.  Would  you  say  that  the  difference  between 
owner’s  risk  rate  and  company’s  risk  rate  should  not 
be  so  great  as  to  compel  you  to  adopt  the  owner’s 
risk  rate ; I mean  that  there  should  be  a true  option  ? 
— There  should  be  a true  option. 

28602.  Would  you  desire  to  have  a company’s  risk 
rate  if  you  might  adopt  it  without  incurring  such 
expense  as  would  undermine  your  business  ? — That 

28603.  Driven  as  you  are  to  the  owner’s  risk  rate, 
what  do  you  say  to  the  payment  of  that  rate? — I 
say  that  it  is  too  high. 

28604.  About  the  present  regulation,  that  you 
cannot  recover  from  the  company  except  you  prove 
they  have  been  guilty  of  wilful  misconduct  ?— That 
is  altogether  wrong.  If  they  agree  among  themselves 
to  delay  transit  of  our  fish  to  our  loss,  why  should 
not  we  have  the  power  to  recover  the  loss. 

28605.  All  you  know,  in  a case  of  delay,  is  that 
your  fish  fails  to  reach  Billingsgate,  or  wherever 
you  want  to  sell  it,  in  time  for  the  market? — That  is 
right. 

28606.  You  have  no  proof  of  the  reason  why  it  was 
not  delivered? — I have  been  told,  and  I think  that 
this  Commission  can  find  out,  that  it.  is  because  of 
this  agreement.  I will  be  glad  if  some  representa- 
tive of  the  railway  will  come  up  and  show  me  that  I 


28587.  The  result  discourages  further  applica- 
nt 5 — I have  been  advised  we  cannot  enforce  our 


* Annendix  No.  15. 
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28607.  Certainly ; both  sides  will  be  fully  heard  ?— I 
hope  someone  will  put  me  right  if  I am  wrong.  I 
always  like  to  be  put  right. 

28608.  Is  it  practically  impossible  for  you,  no 
matter  how  much  loss  you  suffer,  to  prove  wilful  mis- 
conduct on  the  part  of  the  carrier? — Surely  it  is.  I 
really  don’t  know  how  it  could  be  done  at  present. 

28609.  When  they  lay  it  down  as  a condition  that 
you  must  prove  wilful  misconduct  they  might  as 
well  say  they  will  not  pay  for  any  loss?— It  would  be 
almost  the  same. 

28610.  What  is  the  proper  remedy?  Is  it  to  re- 
duce the  company’s  risk  rate  to  a moderate  one,  or 
olse  to  have  one  rate  only,  which  would  oblige  the  com- 
pany to  pay  any  loss  whenever  they  are  in  fault? — 

I should  say  they  should  pay  the  loss  when  they 
are  in  fault. 

28611.  In  case  of  what  is  called  the  act  of  God,  a 
fog,  or  anything  beyond  their  control,  you  would  not 
hold  them  liable?— I would  not  say  a word. 

28612.  But  if  your  fish  are  delayed,  and  you  lose 
money,  do  you  think  you  have  an  equitable  claim  to 
compensation  unless  the  company  can  show  that  it 
was  not  their  fault? — That  is  my  opinion. 

28613.  You  think  that  reform  in  the  owner’s  risk 
rate  agreement  is  urgently  required  ? — I think  it  is. 

28614.  Is  the  owner’s  risk  rate  something  peculiar 
to  these  countries — not  generally  adopted  in  railway 
transit  through  the  world  ? — I am  not  conversant 
with  much  outside  the  fish  traffic.  I ' really  could 
not  say. 

28615.  But  with  a railway  company,  as  with  any 
other  person  who  contracts  to  do  you  a service,  for 
which  you  pay,  do  you  maintain  it  would  be  a.  just 
and  necessary  principle  of  law  if  that  service  is  de- 
fective or  badly  performed!,  that  the  person  with 
whom  the  contract  is  made  should  be  compensated  ? — 
Certainly,  and  I think  if  the  railway  people  knew 
that  they  would  make  an  effort  to  have  the  fish  in  in 
time. 

28616.  You  think  you  are  embarrassed  and  pre- 
judiced by  some  arrangement  between  the  two  com- 
panies, which  formerly  competed  ? — I do. 

28617.  Have  you  heard  that  there  is  a great  ten- 
dency now  among  the  great  companies  to  enter  into 
what  are  called  pooling  arrangements  ? — I have 
28618.  We  know  before  now  they  agreed  upon  rates 
so  as  to  deprive  the  public  of  competition  rates  ; and 
now  it  appears  that  they  have  devised  pooling  agree- 
ments so  that  they  not  only  agree  upon  the  rates, 
but  it  becomes  a matter  of  indifference  which  com- 
pany carries  the  traffic,  because  they  divide  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  traffic  they  produce  in  a certain  propor- 
tion among  themselves  ? — That  is  what  I under- 
stand. 

28619.  Transit  affects  the  public  interest  very 
much.  It  concerns  the  living  and  the  income  of  the 
whole  community  ? — Very  much  indeed. 

28620.  You  hold,  as  I understand,  that  public 
carriers  are  not  entitled  secretly  to  execute  with  each 
other  any  agreements  which  may  prejudice  the  public  ? 
— Yes,  I do. 

28621.  At  any  rate  the  public  should  have  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing,  by  inspection  of  the  agreement, 
whether  they  are  prejudiced  or  not? — They  should, 
certainly. 

28622.  You  hear  a great  deal  about  competition  and 
what  the  country  would  lose  if  the  railways  were  run 
as  one  system  by  a public  authority.  Here  we  have 
an  instance  of  competition  where  there  are  two  com- 
panies running  between  certain  points  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  one  of  them  hands  over  the  fish  to  be 
carried  over  that  distance  by  the  Other,  and  to  that 
system  you  attribute  the  late  arrival  of  the  fish  and 
the  loss  you  suffer? — Yes. 

28623.  About  the  rates  from  Coleraine  and  Derry  : 
for  the  Bann  fish  you  are  tied  down  to  the  land 
route? — Yes. 

28624.  For  the  Foyle  fish  you  have  four  routes? — 
Yes.  You  might  send  by  various  routes. 

28625.  By  sea  and  land  ? — Yes. 

28626.  We  understand  the  topography  of  the  ques- 
tion. They  charge  8s.  4 d.  a ton  less  by  rail  to  Belfast 
and  water  to  England  than  from  Coleraine,  though 
the  journey  from  Coleraine  is  35  miles  shorter? — 
Yes. 

28627.  The  reason  assigned  for  that  difference  is  the 
existence  of  sea  competition  from  Derry  ? — I think 
that  is  the  reason,  but  I don’t  know  that  they  have 
ever  assigned  a reason  to  me  for  doing  it. 


28628.  Is  that  the  reason  usually  assigned  for  it? — 

I believe  that  is  the  reason. 

28629.  Does  the  port  of  Derry  afford  you  by  sea  an 
effective  competition  as  against  the  rail  from  Derry  ?— 
No ; we  could  not  send  all  our  fish  by  sea,  because 
the  sea  voyage  is  a very  long  voyage,  18  or  20  hours, 
and  sometimes  longer. 

28630.  There  is  no  true  competition  ?— No.  We 
can  only  send  two  days  a week,  and  that  only  to 
Liverpool,  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  We  could 
not  send  fish  to  London  by  that  route. 

28631.  Therefore,  when  the  railway  companies  say 
they  are  entitled  to  allow  a less  rate  from  Derrv  by 
8s.  4 d.  a ton  by  rail  than  they  allow  from  Coleraine, 
which  is  a shorter  route  by  35  miles,  and  give  as  a 
reason  that  the  rail  traffic  from  Derry  would  other- 
wise go  by  sea,  is  not  that  really  an  illusion  ? Is  it  a 
true  argument?— Not  if  they  have  taken  all  the  facts 
into  consideration.  I am  afraid,  maybe,  I should  not 
have  let  it  all  out. 

28632.  Does  it  appear  that  Coleraine  is  prejudiced 
to  the  extent  of  8s.  4d.  a ton  by  an  argument  which  has 
no  substantial  basis  in  fact? — That  is  so,  but  I don’t 
suffer  for  that. 
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28633.  You  suffer  at  Coleraine? — Yes,  but  not  at 

28634.  You  say  there  is  nothing  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  sea  traffic  at  Derry  to  entitle  the  com- 
pany to  penalise  Coleraine  to  the  extent  of  8s.  4d.  a 
ton  ? — Yes. 

28635.  Chairman. — I see  that  in  the  statement  Statement 
which  you  have  handed  in  you  have  made  out  sum-  relating  to 
maries  of  all  the  telegrams  you  received  from  the  delays  in 
sellers  of  fish  in  the  market  during  the  years  1906  and  ° 

1907,  and  I think  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  those  jgggjy  rB 
printed  in  the  appendix.  You  have  made  a very  nice 
abstract? — I made  that  as  short  as  I could.  See  Appendix 

28636.  Mr.  Sexton. — Do  the  telegrams  give  the  sub-  No.  15. 
stance  of  the  controversies  between  you  and  the  com- 
pany ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Barrington. — Will  the  telegrams  show  where 
they  arrived? 

Lord  Pirrie. — It  does  not  show  by  what  station  they 
arrived  in  London. 

Chairman. — They  arrived  at  the  fish  market. 


Examined  by  Mu.  Acwoeth. 

28637.  I suppose  you  don’t  care,  provided  your  fish  No  preference 
get  to  London  and  arrive  in  good  condition,  by  what  for  any 
railway  they  are  carried? — I do  not.  particular 

28638.  You  think  it  used  to  be  good  with  the  Mid-  company's 
land  from  Carlisle?— No.  There  was  a time  when  route;11!6 
the  two  railway  companies  would  take  the  imconsigned  ^th/fish 
fish  month  about  from  Stranraer  to  London  and  other  ? tll8  London 
markets.  If  the  Midland  got  June  the  North  Western  market  the 
would  get  July,  and  so  on;  but  if  I cared  to  consign  chief  con- 
tliem  by  a particular  route  they  always  went  by  that  gideration. 
route. 

28639.  You  did  consign  by  ths  Midland? — No. 

28640.  You  don’t  care  which  way  it  goes  as  long 
as  you  get  the  fish  delivered? — Yes,  if  I can  get  the 
fish  carried  I have  no  interst  in  the  railway. 

28641.  I have  been  looking  at  the  time-table,  and 
see  that  by  the  Stranraer  route  the  train  arrives  at 
Carlisle  at  about  1 o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  there 
are  express  trains  to  meet  it,  both  of  the  Midland  and 
the  North  Western.  The  North  Western  train  is 
timed  to  get  into  London  at  10  minutes  past  7,  and 
the  Midland  train  gets  in  at  two  minutes  to  8? — I 
thought  the  Midland  was  much  earlier. 

28642.  That  is  what  the  time-table  says : so  it 
would  not  be  a disadvantage  to  you  to  have  it  taken 
by  the  North  Western  Company  rather  than  by  the 
Midland,  if  they  run  equally'  punctually? — No.  It 
would  be  an  advantage  to  us. 

28643.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  one  line 
is  worse  than  the  other  ? — No. 

28644.  About  owner's  risk,  I confess  I am  rather 
puzzled.  You  send  all  your  traffic  at  owner’s  risk?— 

Yes. 

28645.  When  your  company  first  started  they  signed  Owners’  risk 
a risk  note,  in  which  they  said  they  agreed,  in  con-  rate  con- 
sideration of  a reduced  rate,  to  exempt  the  railway  ditiou8  dis- 
company  from  liability?— I don’t  know.  It  may  have  tuSEed- 
been,  but  it  was  unknown  to  me,  and  it  has  not  been 
as  far  as  I know  in  -my  time. 
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„ . , ,,  , ■ - 28670.  You  say  the  damage  generally  would  be 

. 28646.  Will  you  take  it  fi com  me  that  evei  f con  a p0und.  That  would  be  12s.  6 <1.  on  the 

signor  of  traffic  at  owner  s risk  rate  does  entei  into  , r 


•ignor  or  tramc  at  ownei  s iisr.  hw  y„ 

i bargain  in  which  he  agrees  not  to  claim  except  for  uo|^671jf  t 


wilful  misconduct? — I should  not  wonder  but  that  is 
the  fact,  but  I don’t  know. 

28647.  Lord  ttrrie.— Is  not  that  extended  ?— Is  there 
no  word  about  delay  oh  that  note. 

28647a.  Mr.  A cworth.— Except  for  wilful  miscon- 
duct, is  practically  the  operative  part  of  the  clause. 


irth  of  damage  and 


you  paid  Is.  or  Is.  3 d.  extra  you  would  be  able  to  get 
it  back? — Yes. 

28672.  Do  you  think  that  would  pay  ?- Yes. 

28673.  Yet  you  stick  to  owner’s  risk  rate? — Yes. 
28674.  Then  you  cannot  expect  them  always  to 
treat  them  as  badly  as  they  are  now  or  it  would  not 


Mr.  <Ler  Bar^n. 


words.  What  remains  enters  into  another  question. 

28648.  Mr.  A cworth.— You  say  you  send  it  all  at 
owner’s  risk? — Yes.  . , 


last  two  years  that  I don’t  know  what  is  going  to 
happen  when  another  year  comes  round. 

28675.  Why  don’t  you  try  the  company’s  risk  and 
see  what  happens?— We  will  soon  have  to  give  them 


Londonderry  ?— £4  15s.  from  Coleraine  and  £4  6s.  8 d. 
from  Derry. 

28650.  You  have  given  a rate  here,  railway  com- 
pany’s risk  London  £5  8s.  Ad  ; where  is  that  from . 


28676.  You  are  quite  sure  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  give  them  the  company’s  risk  rate? — I would  not 
go  that  far  but  I think  we  are  paying  quite  enough. 
28677.  No  doubt,  and  they  think  you  are  paying 


OolerzM-l  ,m  not  q.it,  dear,  but  Jittle 'encmgb^— could  n.t^satisfy  them* 


the  difference  would  be  very  little.  i 

28651.  Let  us  suppose  it  is  the  same,  company  s 
risk  £5  8s.  4-7.  ; you  have  told  me  the  owner’s  risk  is 
£4  15s.  That  is  a difference  of  13s.  4rf.  ? — It  is. 

28652.  If  you  chose  to  pay  13s.  4 d.  more  per  ton. 
which  would  be  about  a shilling  more  per  box,  you 
could  send  it  at  company's  risk?— Yes. 

28653.  Then  you  would  be  entitled  to  claim  for  de- 
lay, and  they  would  be  liable  by  law  for  delay,  unless 


28678.  All  the  traders  do  stick  to  the  company’s 
risk  rate  in  spite  of  the  disadvantage? — I should  not 
wonder  at  all. 

28679.  Mr.  Sexton  said  it  was  a great  difference. 
Does  it  seem  to  you  that  the  difference  of  13s.  Ad. 
in  £5  off  is  a very  big  difference  ?— It  is  a large  per- 
centage. 

28680.  For  taking  the  risk? — Yes. 

28681.  There  is  a great-  deal  of  risk  with  salmon. 


they  could  prove  it  was  mere  accident  what  Mr.  n is  very  perishable  §and  very  valuable  ?— It  is. 
Sexton  called  the  act  of  God,  or  somethin,,  of  the  op/.oo  Yon  think  it  is  too  bis  a difference?-! 


me„,  by  that  l-Ttuf  would  « 1&.  M iMuk  u far  .mailer  .u,n  blum  that, 
y ' would  protect  the  railways. 


Sexton  called  the  act  of  God,  or  something  of  the 
kind?— There  would  be  a good  many  acts  of  God 
if  vou  did  that. 

28654.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?— They  would 
wriggle  out  of  it  in  some  way. 

28655.  You  mean  to  say  the  legal  right  to  get  da- 
mages would  be  no  use  to  you?— I think  we  would 
have  a lot  of  trouble  over  it. 

28656.  You  have  written  to  them  asking  for  da- 
mages?— I have.  . 

28657.  They  have  replied  they  are  not  liable?— Their 


28682.  You  think  it  is  too  big  a difference  ?- Yes. 
28683.  Suppose  the  difference  was  6s.  8-/.  instead 


28684.  Your  evidence  is  that  a very  great  number 
would  have  to  be  paid  for?— I have  given  you  the 
numbers  and  shown  you  how  they  have  been  growing. 

28685.  Chairman. — He  has  frankly  admitted  that 
these  delays  have  been  within  the  last  two  years,  but 
that  before  that  it  was  satisfactory  ? — Yes. 

28686.  Mr.  Sexton. — He  also  said  that  the  main 


“W-  u-iiwj  ‘ ,,  , iKSOOO.  JXLr.  oexron. — ne  also  aaiu  1 ........ 

replies  were  always  very  nice  and  very  smooth,  ana  benefit  of  the  conipany's  risk  would  be  to  procure 
they  let  me  do  all  the  rough  work  and  use  a greater  care  in  the  management  of  the  traffic  and  tend 


They  did  not  do  that,  but  they  did  not  the  occasion  for  claims?— Ceftainly.  I am 


give  me  anything. 

28658.  Suppose  you  sent  at  company 
would  have  known  that  the  law  was  on 


•-cl.-  fi.o v sure  that  that  would  be  the  case. 

V12_l  28687.  Do  you  think  that  the  owner’s  risk  rates  at 

our-  Side. . the  bottom  of  page  two  of  your  proof  and  the  com- 


They  would,  but  they  would  have  some  way  of  getting  pany-s  risk  rates°  at.  the  top  of  the  next  page 


rou  don’t  think  if  legally  they  were  destination  ? — Yes. 


rates  between  the  same  points  of  departure  and 


bound  to  pay"  for  damage  it  would  be  any  good  to  you  ? 
—No.  I have  such  a lot  of  trouble  making  claims  for 


. In  that  case  the  lowest  difference  between 
and  company’s  risk  rates  is  16s.  8 d..  and  on 


charge  and  loss  by  railways,  that  you  would  nearly  t^affic  to  Birmingham  and  London  it  is  as  much 
soon  lose  a lot  as  go  into  it.  You  are  referred;  21S.  g£?  per  tori?— Yes. 


one  department  to  another. 

28660.  If  that  is  so,  and  if  a legal  right  to  get 
something  out  of  them  is  not  worth  anything  to  you. 
wlmf  is  to  be  done?— I would  like  to  have  a legal 
right  and  a low  rate  if  we  could.  We  think  the  lowest 
rate  is  a high  rate.  , . , 


i prohibitive  difference? — Yes. 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poi 


rate  is  a high  rate.  , . , 

28661.  You  do  think  the  legal  right  is  worth  some- 
thing?-They  would  have  to  pay  sometimes  Some 
fighting  individual  would  appear  sometimes  and  make 

*^28662  ~ You  think.it  would  be  an  advantage  to  have 
the  legal  claim  that  you  have  not  now  because  you  have 


28690.  With  regard  to  this  question  of  owner's  rate 
and  company’s  rate,  I dare  say  you  are  aware  that 
a deputation  waited  on  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  last  December.  It  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hooper,  a Member  of  Parliament,  who  took  a great 
deal  of  interest  in  that  question.  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
view  with  regard  to  company’s  rate  risk  was  that  it 
-l,™. 1,1  oc-oi-f-ainAr]  what  would  he  the  fair  rate  of 


the  lega  c ai  . - without  the  claim?—  should  be  ascertained  what  would  be  the  fair  rate  of 

Yr^au^efth^  woulf  make  an  effort  to  put  insurance,  .and  that  the  company  should  then  bee,, 


'U28663  Tha t* wo uld 'ccwt  ^shilling  a box  extra?— It  to  take  it,  and,  if  they  did  not  like  that,  to  offer  an 
ii  l „or«  There  are  ten  boxes  to  the  ton.  owner’s  risk  rate  plus  a rate  determined  on  as  a fair 

V°05^ae  Tt  would  be  Is  3d  ?— Is.  Ad.  rate  of  insurance  ; in  other  words,  that  an  addition 

£££•  CM  it  Is  4d  The  box  contains  150  pounds  0f  five  or  ten  per  cent,  might  be  determined  on  as 

28660.  Gail  u is-  representing  the  risk  undertaken  by  the  carrying 

S We  nii®ht  call  that  worth  a shilling  a company ; and  if  the  trade  did  not  chose  to  take  that 

^ dJ  V ° they  must  take  the  owner’s  risk  and  accept  the  conse- 


owner’s  risk  rate  to  these  who  liked 


would  be  more.  There  are  ten  D°xes  T 
28664.  It  would  be  Is,  3 d.  t— Is.  m. 
28665.  Call  it  Is.  Ad.  The  box  conta 
of  salmon? — Yes. 

28666.  We  might  call  that  worth 
P°28667.  That  is  £7  worth  of  salmon 


quence.  I dare  say  you  remember  that  that  was 


. In  confirmation  of  that  v 


28m,  =,v  it  Would  IxTworth  your  company’s  while  from  Mr.  O’Connor,  a cattle  trader,  in  July,  who  ad- 
to  pav  a shilling  extra  to  get  a claim  for  damages  vocated  something  on  the  same  principle.  He  even 
fo/S  worth  of  salmon  1-No.  I think  we  shoul.l  wont  so  far  as  to  s.J . th.t . m ?f  *{* 


I-W  we  are  at°n  The  railway  should  be  com-  difficulties  which  he  and  other  cattle  traders  had  with 
+ a Wp  llie  fish  in  in  time.  respect  to  carrying  at  owner’s  and  company’s  risk 

Pe?8669  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  see  how  you  are  rates,  his  association  was  in  the  habit  now-  of  in- 
to get  it  in.  You  don’t  think  it  worth  while  to  pay  suring  against  risk  with  the  Ocean  Marine  Insurance 
o Jillincr  in  order  to  be  able  to  claim  £7  damages?—  Company,  which  took  all  the  risks  for  something  like 
We  could  not  claim  £7  damages.  If  the  whole  box  a halfpenny  in  the  £.  which  is  an  extremely  low  per- 
is lost  we  can  get  the  damage  any  way.  ceritage.  Mr.  O’Connor  advocated  with  regard  to  his 
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own  particular  trade  that  insurance  should  be 
obligatory  on  cattle  traders ; and  if  that  was  .tile  case 
the  ^railway  company  could  afford  to  charge  a very 
low  rate  in  addition  to  ordinary  owner’s  risk  rarte; 
they  could  take  all  the  risk  while  the  additional  charge 
for  insurance  which  the  trade  would  have  to  pay  would 
be  so  small  that  it  would  be  of  no  consequence  what- 
ever. Do  you  agree  with  that  suggestion  ? — I have 
not  given  that  a thought. 

28692.  It  seems  a very  reasonable  one — a rate  of 
from  five  to  ten  per  cent.  ?— In  carrying  cattle  if  one 
gets  a leg  broken  or  is  killed,  you  can  easily  tell  what 
damage  is  done,  but  in  carrying  fish  you  Have  to 
bring  the  salesman  and  your  shipper  here,  and  all 
that  to  prove  your  case. 

28693-  If  the  company  had  some  system  such  as  I 
mention,  which  was  advocated  by  Mr.  (T  Connor  and 
is  confirmatory  of  the  views  of  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  a gentleman  of  experience  in  such 
matters,  and  if  they  were  authorised  to  charge  an 
additional  rate  to  cover  the  additional  i-isk  ran,  in  the 
shape  of  an  insurance  premium,  they  would  take  very 
good  care,  somehow'  or  other,  that  all  traffic  should  be 
handled  very  carefully? — Would  an  insurance  com- 
pany insure  a railway  against  their  own  acts  in  such 

28694.  Apparently  in  this  particular  case  Mr.  O’Con- 
nor said  that  the  Ocean  Marine  Company  are  pre- 
pared to  insure  cattle? — I think  that  would  be  re- 
garding accidents  against  cattle. 

28695.  Why  should  not  the  same  principle  with 
some  modification  be  applied  to  the  carriage  of  any 
article? — It  is  impossible  to  get  an  insurance  com- 
pany to  insure  the  London  North  Western  Company 
against  loss  because  they  did  not  run  their  train  to 
arrive  in  London  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

28696.  The  railway  companies  would  make  what 
agreements  they  liker.  with  the  insurance  companies. 
It  would  be  a matter  for  arrangement  between  them 
and  the  insurance  companies  as  to  the  terms  upon 
which  insurance  was  effected  ?— I think  that  scheme 
is  hardly  feasible. 

28697.  If  it  were  feasible  don’t  you  think  it  would 
be  satisfactory? — Anything  to  modify  the  loss  would 
be  satisfactory. 

28698.  At  present  the  figures  you  give  me  show  that 
the  company’s  risk  is  25  per  cent,  above  the  owner’s 
risk  rate? — It  is,  I am  sure. 

28699.  Of  course  that  is  a rather  onerous  charge, 
much  more  than,  in  the  opinion  of  people  who  have 
considered  the  question,  would  cover  the  extra  risk 
run  by  the  company. 

28700.  As  regards  the  industry  which  you  repre- 
sent, am.  I right  in  saying  that  the  public,  generally, 
in  this  country  have  a far  greater  interest  in  fishing 
than  the  public  in  England  and  Scotland.  In  nearly 
all  the  rivers  of  Ireland  there  are  public  rights  in 
the  tidal  waters? — No. 

28701.  I think  you  will  find  there  are,  except  in 
the  Blackwater? — They  have  no  public  rights  in  the 
Foyle,  or  in  the  Bann,  Moy,  or  Erne. 


28702.  In  the  report  which  was  published  by  the 
committee  that  sat  to  investigate  the  working  of  the 
Department  the  justification  given  of  the  expenditure 
of  public  money  on  inland  fisheries  is  that  the  public 
have  the  right  to  fish  in  the  tidal  waters  of  rivers, 
except  in  the  Blackwater  and  a few  other  salmon 
fisheries.  It  goes  on  to  say  that  the  annual  value  of 
the  Irish  salmon  fishery  is  about  £300,000,  of  which 
£240,000  represents  the  public  interest.  This  is  not 
the  case  in  Scotland,  in  which  there  are  no  public 
rights  in  salmon  rivers  at  all,  while  in  England  they 
only  exist  to  a much  smaller  degree  than  in  Ireland. 
That  is  in  the  report  of  the  committee  issued  a few 
months  ago  after  taking  the  evidence  of  the  in- 
spectors of  fisheries  and  so  on.  I think  I under- 
stood you  to  say  that  you  exported  last  year  some- 
thing like  2,000  boxes  by  the  Midland  Railway  Com- 
pany?— I am  sure  I did  not  give  you  the  exact 
numbers. 

28703.  You  said  £800  was  paid  in  freight  and  that 
represents  about  2,000  boxes  ?— Yes. 

28704.  The  return  of  the  Department  does  not  pre- 
tend to  be  absolutely  accurate,  but  it  is  approximately 
correct,  and  .it  gives  the  total  weight  of  salmon  and 
trout  carried  from  other  ports  than  Dublin  and  Cork 
as  6,000  cwt. , * of  which  they  say  2,064  cwt.  went  from 
ureenore.  Assuming  that  is  all  correct,  that  means 
only  1,000  boxes,  and  vet  you  sav  that  you  send  2,000 
—We  paid  £800  in  freight. 


28705.  Do  you,  in  addition  to  what  you  send  over 
the  Midland  system,  also  send  considerable  traffic 
over  other  systems? — We  send  some — not  a great  lot. 

28706.  According  to  your  evidence,  which,  I am 
sure,  is  accurate,  the  figures  given  by  the  Department 
are  not  very  reliable  ?— No.  I have  said  nothing  of 
the  carriage  of  fish  through  Greenore,  Dublin,  or  any 
other  place.  My  figures  have  reference  only  to  fish 
from  Derry  and  Coleraine.  We  send  nothing  by 
Greenore. 

28707.  With  regard  to  the  complaints  which  you 
speak  of  as  being  so  frequent  and  as  resulting  in  very 
serious  loss,  have  you  made  any  representations  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture? — No. 

28708.  You  may  not  be  aware  that  they  have  inter- 
fered in  numerous  cases  in  the  interests  of  different 
traders  ? — I prefer  dealing  direct  with  the  people  re- 
sponsible. This  is  the  first  complaint  I have  made  of 
a public  kind. 

28709.  Were  you  aware  that  the  Department  had 
these  powers? — I was  not  aware  that  they  had  any 
powers. 

28710.  I think  it  a great  pity  that  every  trader  in 
Ireland  should  not  be  aware  of  these  powers? — I am 
very  glad  to  know  that  they  have  power. 

28711.  There  was  one  complaint  last  year  with  re- 
gard to  the  carriage  of  mackerel  from  the  South  of 
Ireland  which  resulted  in  the  railway  company  run- 
ning an  additional  train  to  meet  that  particular 
grievance  of  which  the  fishermen  had  complained. 
Probably  if  you  had  complained  to  them  it  would 
have  resulted  in  a similar  benefit? — I really  thought 
it  was  only  the  Board  of  Trade  that  could  interfere. 

28712.  The  Department  has  got  powers  under  the 
Act  which  constituted  it. 

28713.  Lord  Pirrie. — To  deal  with  Irish  railways. 
— (Witness). — This  is  not  a complaint  against  Irish 
railways. 

28714.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe.—  Have  not  you  some 
eel  fisheries  on  the  Bann  as  well? — Only  at  one 
spot,  where  it  is  not  of  much  value,  but  I may 
as  well  tell  you  that  on  Thursday  we  sent  a box 
of  eels  from  the  Bann  to  London.  They  brought  10 
shillings  a draft — that  is  21  lbs. — and  on  Friday  we 
sent  another  box  of  eels.  They  brought  9 shillings  a 
draft:  with  this  explanation — “These  fish  did  not 
arrive  until  10.30.  No  use  sending  for  late  market 
on  Saturday.” 

28715.  Lord  Pirrie. — What  was  the  first  price?-- 
10s. 

28716.  And  the  next  price  ? — 9s.  a draught. 

28717.  Chairman. — That  is  quite  true.  You  should 
not  send  on  a Saturday  ? — Do  people  not  eat  fish  on 
a Saturday  or  Sunday? 

28718.  But  the  market  is  over  early  on  Saturday 
morning? — They  should  have  been  there  at  eight 
o’clock  on  the  Saturday  morning. 

28719.  But  the  train  is  not  due  till  after  eight? — 
But  they  did  not  arrive  till  10.30.  Are  we  to  send  in 
no  fish  on  the  Saturday  at  all — has  it  come  to  that  ? 
I may  as  well  tell  you  that  during  last  August  the 
delays  were  so  frequent  that  I had  at  last  to  send 
them  to  other  markets  than  London,  and  T 
endeavoured,  as  far  as  possible,  to  send  no  fish 
arriving  on  Saturday  mornings. 

28720.  Exactly? — But  look  at  how  our  trade  is 
hampered  by  the  railway  company’s  action  ? I do  not 
see  how  such  action  cam  be  defended. 

28721.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Pod. — You  have  a small 
industry,  but  as  there  not  also  a large  industry  ? — The 
large  industry  is  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Ellia  and 
Bruce. 

28722.  That  is  very  valuable? — Yes,  very  valuable. 

28723.  I think  worth  £13,000  a year?— I do  not 
know. 

28724.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Bann  fishery  gets  a 
proper  amount  of  attention  from  the  Conservators  and 
the  Department  generally? — I do  not. 

28725.  Could  it  be  improved  upon  in  any  way  ? — 
It  could  be  very  much  improved. 

28726.  Are  you  under  the  Board  of  Conservators  ? — 
We  are. 

28727.  Has  Mr.  Green  got  anything  to  say  to  it? — 
Yes  ; he  is  the  chief  inspector  of  the  Department. 

28728.  He  takes  a great  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  both  sea  and  inland  fishing? — Yes;  but  we 
are  hampered  by  want  of  sufficient  funds  to  protect 
the  fisheries  of  the  Bann. 

28729.  Are  you  aware  that  under  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1899,  the  District  Councils  have  the  power 
of  assisting  financially  boards  of  conservators  on 
L 
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representation  being  made  to  them  ? — Yes ; I am 
aware  of  that,  but  they  have  never  done  it,  as  far  as 
I know.  They  have  never  taken  advantage  of  that. 

28730.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  the  County  Coun- 
cils having  any  representation  on  the  Board  of  Con- 
servators?— Yes,  if  they  paid. 

28731.  If  they  contributed  something  towards  the 
development  of  the  fishery,  you  would  not  object  to 
their  being  represented  on  the  Board  of  Conservators  ? 
— I would  not  object  at  all. 

28732.  You  are  aware  that  that  is  one  of  the  re- 
commendations which  have  been  put  forward  in  the 
report  to  which  I alluded  just  now? — I know  it  is 
embodied  in  the  Act  of  1898  or  1899. 

28733.  They  have  been  given  power,  but  it  has  not 
been  exercised  ? — No,  it  has  not  been  exercised. 

28734.  Unless  they  contributed.  But  the  view 
which  the  Commissioners  took  was  that  even  if  they 
did  not  contribute,  in  view  of  great  interest  which  the 
whole  public  had  in  the  fisheries  of  Ireland,  these 
local  bodies  should,  independently  of  any  contribu- 
tion, be  given  some  voice  in  the  conservators’  duties  ? 
— Oh,  they  have  enough  to  do  without  giving  them 
any  more  work. 

28735.  Who  ? — The  County  Councils  ? 

28736.  I think  that  many  of  the  gentlemen  on  those 
County  Councils  would  be  very  glad  to  devote  some 
of  their  spare  time  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the 
fisheries  of  the  country  ? — I do  not  see  what  good  they 
Could  do,  except  to  put  more  money  into  the  protec- 
tion of  the  fisheries.  The  whole  secret  is  to  get  money 
to  protect  them. 

28737.  At  any  rate,  you  would  give  them  represen- 
tation, if  they  gave  you  more  assistance  ?— 
Undoubtedly. 

Examined  by  Lord  Pirrie. 

28738.  You  complain  that  the  Irish  traffic  is  de- 
layed at  Carlisle,  or  some  other  English  or  Scotch 
station,  although  the  Scotch  traffic  is  allowed  to  go 
through — that  your  traffic  is  delayed,  and  that  the 
Scotch  or  English  traffic  is  not  ? — 1 do  not  know  that 
that  is  the  case. 

28739.  Have  you  not  heard  from  your  agent  in  Lon- 
don whether  the  Scotch  traffic,  such  as  the  Aberdeen 
• traffic,  that  goes  by  the  passenger  trains,  is  equally 
late  with  yours? — I have  not  heard,  and  never  in- 
quired. 

28740.  Do  you  not  think  that  with  such  an  import- 
ant traffic  as  yours,  it  should  be  your  fitrst  duty  to 
writ©  to  your  agent  in  London  enquiring  whether 
other  traffic  that  comes  'by  the  same  train  through 
Carlisle  is  delayed.  Is  it  the  fact  that  theirs  gets  in  ? 
Would  not  that  be  one  of  your  first  duties  as  a com- 
mercial man? — Well,  perhaps  I have  been  remiss  in 
not  doing  what  you  say,  but  you  will  see  by  the  letter 
put  in  evidence  that  they  have  also  suffered. 

28741.  I want  to  get  it  on  the  minutes  clearly  ? — I 
never  inquired  whether  other  people’s  fish  were  late 
or  not. 

' 28742.  Now,  has  your  agent  looked  to  this.  When 
the  fish  go  by  the  Larne  and  Stranraer  route,  there 
are  two  waggons — one  of  the  North  Western  Company 
and  one  of  the  Midland.  Your  traffic  is  collected  at 
the  Bann  and  at  Coleraine,  and  there  is  only  the 
Midland  Company  there  to  send  that  traffic.  You 
have  no  reason  to  think  that  when  the  traffic  gets  to 
Carlisle,  which  is  practically  the  Midland  Railway’s 
termination,  as  it  were,  where  they  join  the  Scotch 
line — you  do  not  know  that  that  traffic  is  taken  out 
of.  the  Midland  line  and  $ent  on  in  the  North 
W estern  ? — ' That  I really  do  not  know. 

28743.  You  have  no  information  on  that  subject? — 
No  ; I have  given  all  the  information  that  I have  ; 
but  at  Carlisle  there  is  some  changing. 
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28744.  Now,  is  the  man  who  collects  your  fish  in 
London  and  takes  it  to  the  market  your  : agent  or 
the  railway  company’s  ? — Oh,  the  railway  company 
deliver  direct  to  the  market. 

28745.  And  therefore  you  would  know  whether  it 
was  the  North  Western  or  the  Midland  Railway  that 
carried  it,  would  you  not  ? — Oh,  our  agent  would. 

28746.  Have  you  ever  asked  him? — I have  asked, 
him. 

28747.  And  what  does  he  say  ? — They  say  sometimes 
it  is  the  North  Western. 

28748.  And  therefore  it  does  apparently  get  changed 
somewhere  between  Stranraer  and  London? — That  is- 
what  I have  been  informed. 

28749.  Well,  now,  as  to  the  time  of  the  arrival  of 
these  trains  in  the  morning ; from  Carlisle,  by  the 
North  Western,  and  also  the  Midland,  in  facr. 
frequently  the  whole  of  those  trains.  I suppose- 
you  .are  aware  that  the  passenger  traffic  has  been, 
delayed,  broadly  speaking,  an  hour  to  an  hour  -and 
a half.  I went  by  that  very  train  you  are  speaking 
of  that  is  due  at  8 o’clock  and  we  did  not  get  in  until 
10.50? — You  would  have  an  action  for  damages. 

28750.  The  very  train  your  fish  are  supposed  to  he 
in  ? — Yes. 

28751.  And  therefore  the  same  complaint  as  to  the- 
arrival  of  that  train  could  be  made  by  a passenger  if 
he  was  there? — If  he  was  delayed,  surely. 

28752.  Do  you  consider  that  yon  are  being  badly 
treated  if  your  fish  are  being  delivered  in  London  at 
the  same  time  as  the  passenger  ?— Yes.  And  that  pas- 
senger considers  he  is  badly  treated,  too,  if  he  is  kept 
till  half-past  eleven  o’clock,  when  he  should  get  in  at 
eight. 

28753.  Mr.  Sexton. — But  he  is  not  deteriorated  a 
penny  in  the  pound  by  that? — No. 

28754.  Lord  Pirrie. — From  your  experience  as  to 
the  arrival  of  that  train,  you  would  not  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  a guard-  in  Aberdeen  told  me  that  the 
trains  are  all  running  late  and  starting  late.  Wc 
were  an  hour  late  in  starting  and  we  were  two  and  a 
half  hours  late  in  arriving? — Why  should  they  be  late 
in  starting  ? 

28755.  That  is  what  you  complain  of.  The  railway 
companies  should  -arrange  to  make  their  trains  arrive- 
punctually  ? — Yes, 

28756.  And  the  fish  are  more  important  than  the 
passengers? — I do  not  say  that. 

28757.  As  Mr.  Sexton  has  very  properly  told  yon, 
Hie  passenger  does  not  deteriorate  by  being  late?— 

28758.  But  the  fish  does? — Yes. 

28759.  And  therefore  the  fish  should  be  more  punc- 
tually delivered  than  this  passenger  ?— Well,  they 
should  be  delivered  ias  punctually.  They  would  want 
to  keep  the  delivery  regular.  Deterioration  is  one 
thing,  but  losing  your  market  is  another.  Your 
factor  can  keep  the  fish  fresh  for  twenty-four  hours 
by  icing  them. 

28760.  And  that  is  what  I am  trying  to  hold  you 
to— that  you  consider  the  fish  traffic  should  -be  carried 
on  even  more  punctually  than  the  passenger  traffic, 
so  ™it  they  can  get  the  market?— Yes,  that  is  so. 

, r8:61-  An<!  W‘r  general  complaint  is  that  the 
neh  traffic  whether  on  the  North  Western  or  the  Mid- 
land during  the  past  year  has  not  been  as  regular 
as  it  was  before? — No.  ° 

28762.  I quite  corroborate  it,  because  I have  tra- 
velled a good  deal? — I am  glad  of  your  expression  of 
opinion.  c 


28763.  I need  not  ask  what  y( 
at  Billingsgate  ? 

28764.  Chairman. — Oil,  no?— Here  it 
28764a.  Oh,  we  know  all  that. 


pay  your  salesmai 


Mr.  S.  G.  Gallagher,  b.e.,  m.inst.  c.e.,  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


u are  the  County  Surveyor  of  Wicklow  ? 


28765.  Y 
Yes.  sir. 

28766.  And  have  you  'been  requested  by  the  Countv 
Unincil  to  give  evidence?— I 'have  been  directed  by 
them  to  do  so,  sir. 

.-*■  suppose,  you  are  acquainted  with  the  town 
of  Blessington  in  that  county  ?— Yes ; it  is  a very 
small  village  with  no  local  industry  that  I know  of, 
traffic116  °°nlln£  is  principally  tourist 

28768.  There  is  a steam  tramway  there?— Yes,  a 
steam  tramway. 


28769.  From  where  ?— From  Terennre,  a suburb  of 
this  city. 

28770.  A suburb  of  Dublin.  And  it  runs  to  Bles- 
sington ? — Yes. 

28 7V  5hat  is  ra  - Hght  railway?— It  has  the 
usual  full  gauge— the  Irish  gauge.  It  is  laid  on  the 
side  of  the  road  It  is  placed  partly  on  the  side  of 
the  road  on  a slightly  raised  platform,  with  flat-foot 
rails,  generally  m bad  condition  and  worn  out 

28772  How  was  it  constructed  ?— It  was’  con- 
structed by  a private  company.  They  have  cot  a 
guarantee  from  the  County  of  Wicklow  and  from  the 
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(County  ol  Dublin.  The  Wicklow  guarantee  is  on 
.£20,000,  a 5 per  cent,  .perpetual  guarantee,  and  the 
Dublin  guarantee  is  on  £20,000  capital  also. 

28773.  Is  that  £20,000  guarantee  of  the  County 
Wicklow  spread  over  the  whole  county ?— No,  sir; 
only  on  Naas  No.  2 Rural  District  and  Baltmglass 
No.  1 Rural  District  end  portion  of  Rathdown 
No.  2 Rural  District.  The  Rathdown  portion  is  part 
of  Naas  which  was  taken  from  it.  Originally  it  was 
Naas  and  Baltinglass. 

28774.  Then  the  rating  area  is  very  limited  ?— Very 
limited. 

28775.  And  how  much  in  the  pound  have  the  rate- 
payers to  pay  ? — They  are  supposed  not  to  pay  more 
.than  a shilling  in  the  pound  in  any  one  year,  but 
since  I have  had  to  deal  with  them  they  have  had  to 
pay  variable  amounts,  about  lid. 

28776.  What  is  it  this  year?— I do  not  know. 

28777.  Last  year? — Practically  lOd.  in  the  pound. 

28778.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — But  is  there  not 
some  recoupment? — Yes;  they  get  some  of  the  money 

28779.  It  is  really  only  5d.  ? — Really  only  5d. 

28780.  Chairman. — What  is  the  length  of  the  line? 
— A total  of  fifteen  miles;  4|  being  in  the  County 
Wicklow.  It  runs  partly  along  the  county  boundary. 
I may  6ay  that  the  County  Kildai-e  derives  a large 
(benefit,  but  they  pay  nothing. 

28781.  It  is  worked  by  steam  power  ? — It  is  worked 
by  steam  power. 

28782.  Has  this  particular  tramway  any  statutory 
powers  to  run  over  any  other  railway  ? — They  have, 
over  the  Dublin  United  Tramway’s  Company’s  sys- 
tem. They,  have  powers  to  run  over  that ; but  they 
do  not  do  so. 

28783.  They  do  not  exercise  the  powers? — They  do 
not ; principally  on  account  of  the  difference  in 
gauge  and  the  peculiarity  of  the  wheels.  Our  wheels 
on  the  Blessington  line  are  too  wide  for  the  rails 
of  the  Dublin  United  Tramways  Company. 

28784.  Mr.  Acworth. — You  say  that  the  flanges  are 
too  wide  ? — Yes,  too  thick. 

28785.  That  makes  it  impossible  to  run  on  them? 
— They  did  once  or  twice,  simply  to  exercise  the  right. 

28786.  Chairman. — How  is  this  little  tramway 
managed  ? — By  a board  of  six  directors. 

28787.  How  are  tliey  elected? — Four  by  the  com- 
pany, and  two  others,  one  by  each  county,  baronial 
directors,  as  they  are  called,  now  District  Councillors. 

28788.  Now,  I do  not  want  all  the  figures  for  the 
several  years,  but  just  tell  us  what  were  the  gross  re- 
ceipts in  1905-6  ?— £6,746  13s.  3d. 

28789.  And  what  were  the  expenses  ? — £6,072  5s.  5d. 

28790.  And  what  is  the  net  profit  ? — The  net  profit 
on  train  mileage  ? 

28790a.  Mr.  Acworth. — Say,  five  years’  average. 

28791.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  average  is  about  £700  a 
year,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  practically  ; but  it  varies  a good 
■deal. 

28792.  It  does  not  go  over  £1,000?- -One  year  it 
was  over  £1,000,  but  that  was  .n  the  early  period 
of  the  line. 

28793.  Chairman. — Does  the  traffic  grow  very  little 
or  is  it  practically  stationary? — It.  is  practically 
stationary;  well,  no;  they  depend  a grfat  deal  on 
tourist  traffic — trippers. 

28794.  Is  there  any  prospect  of  the  line  ever  paying 
off  the  guarantee  ? — Absolutely  no  prospect,  sir  ;*  be- 
cause the  line  is  gradually  getting  worse.  The  rails 
are  getting  worn  out.  Sleepers  are  renewed  with  un- 
seasoned sleepers— native  timber— excellent  timber,  no 
doubt,  but  unseasoned,  and  the  rails  are  wearing  out, 
-and  the  rest  of  the  line  is  always  neglected,  and  in 
-a  short  time  they  must  Reconstruct. 

28795.  What  is  the  object  of  the  Council  asking 
you  to  come  here  and  prove  these  facts  before  us  ? — 
"Simply  because  they  do  not  believe  there  is  ever  any 
prospect  of  that  line  paying  a dividend  on  the  shares 
from  the  profits. 

28796.  Well? — And  they  consider  that  the  people 
who  pay  them  never  had  any  option  in  the  matter. 
It  was  started  on  them  and  put  on  them  by  the 
Grand  Jury,  and  they  have  no  representation.  They 
have  one  director  on  the  Board,  nominated  by  the 
County  ; and  they  would  rather  like  that  they  would 
be  able  to  manage  the  line.  The  line  is  being  run 
out  of  their  pockets,  and  they  would  like  to  run  it 
themselves. 

28797.  That  is  to  say,  the  ratepayers  think  they  are 
entitled  to  representation,  so  as  to  have  some  voice  in 
the  management;  as  they  guarantee  a portion  of  the 
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capital  ?-- Yes ; there  is  only  one  director,  as  com- 
pared with  four.  Of  course,  Dublin  has  one  director 
too. 

28798.  There  are  four  directors  appointed  by  the 
shareholders  ? — Yes. 

28799.  And  those  four  directors  are  shareholders  of 
the  concern  guaranteed  by  the  ratepayers  ? — Yes. 

28800.  Is  that  the  point? — Thai  it  is  worked  out 
of  the  ratepayers’  pockets. 

28801.  What? — It  is  practically  worked  out  of  the 
ratepayers’  pockets. 

28802.  And  I do  not  suppose  that  anybody  would 
dispute  the  proposition  that  the  ratepayers  should 
have  representation  ? — Yes  ; full  representation. 

28803.  That  is  the  point? — That  is  the  particular 
point. 

28804.  Any  other  ?— There  are  many  other  points. 
Naas  No.  2 District  Council  say  that  the  line  is 
run  badly;  that  the  directors  ran  another  line; 
that  is  the  Blessington  and  Poulaphouca  line,  ana 
that  it  is  not  run  for  the  benefit  of  the  Blessington 
Tramway.  It  is  rather  an  unpleasant  point.  The 
Tramway  Company  say  that  by  keeping  this  line — 
the  Blessington  and  Poulaphouca  line — open,  it  brings 
them  a bigger  passenger  traffic,  and  I quite  feel  that 
it  does  so ; but  the  Blessingon  anl  Poulaphouca  line 
is  not  a guaranteed  line,  and  they  have  no  rolling 
stock — they  have  absolutely  nothing.  They  could  not 
work  the  line  themselves,  and  they  come  to  the  Dublin 
and  Blessington  Company  and  say  to  them,  practically 
— “ If  you  do  not  keep  our  line  open  we  will  abandon 
the  line,”  and  then  the  Blessington  Tramway  Com- 
pany kindly  come  in  and  give  them  a large  rebate  on 
the  passenger  fares. 

28805.  What  is  the  result  ? — The  result  is  a loss 
to  the  Dublin  >and  Blessington  line. 

28806.  What  is  the  result  to  the  subsidiary  line  ?— 
They  are  able  to  pay  a small  dividend. 

28807.  They  are? — About  2 per  cent,  now  on  the 
debenture  shares. 

28808.  Lord  Pirrie.—  Not  on  the  shares?— On  the 
debenture  stock. 

28809.  Chairman. — And  you  think  the  remedy  is 
that  the  ratepayers  who  guarantee  the  capital  should 
be  the  parties  to  manage  the  line? — Decidedly. 

28810.  In  fact  that  they  should  have  full  authority 
to  manage  the  line  ? — Y’es.  In  fact,  under  the  Act  the 
power  of  management  is  given.  Under  certain  con- 
ditions tliey  could  have  that  power.  If  the  working 
expenses  for  two  consecutive  years  were  paid  by  the 
county,  the  County  Council  could  enter  on  the  line 
and  work  it.  But  it  is  managed,  very  obviously  man- 
aged, in  such  a way  as  to  prevent  that.  The  Direc- 
tors do  not  want  to  give  up  the  line  to  the  counties, 
and  by  perishing  the  line  in  one  year,  or  one  half- 
year,  and  working  it  up  in  another  year,  they  steer 
clear  of  that. 

28811.  You  mean  this,  that  if  a proper  amount  was 
spent  on  the  line,  to  put  it  in  proper  order,  and  not 
allow  it  to  deteriorate,  as  you  point  out,  then  the 
expenditure  would  be  more  than  the  receipts,  and 
the  county  would  liave  ia  remedy  ? — Yes. 

Examined  by  Lord  Pirrie. 

28812.  It  must  be  two  years  running  at  a loss  ?— > 
It  must  be  two  consecutive  years.  But  the  way 
they  manage  is  that  we  have  got  a fat  half-year  and 
a lean  half-year;  and  they  work  that  by  paying 
something  towards  dividends  out  of  the  working  one 
half-year  and  not  calling  for  the  full  guaranteed 
dividend,  and  then  the  next  half-year  they  do  not  pay 
anything  from  the  proceeds  of  the  working. 

28813.  I take  it  that  you  mean  it  is  to  be  four 
consecutive  half-years.  Is  that  right? — Quite  right. 

28814.  And  if  that  takes  place  then  the  County 
Council  can  take  charge  of  the  line? — Yes. 

28815.  Now,  I take  it  from  your  evidence  to  the 
Chairman'  that  the  County  Council  do  not  object  to 
pay  the  guarantee,  because  they  consider  the  line  is 
a benefit  to  the  county,  but  that  they  do  want, 
and  consider  that  they  should  have,  the  appointment 
of  the  directors? — Oh,  yes;  that  is  one  grievance, 
and  they  also  object  strongly  to  the  guarantee. 

28816.  But  do  they  object  to  the  guarantee  pro- 
vided they  get  the  power  of  appointing  the  directors 
for  the  management  of  the  line? — Well.  I do  not 
kr.ow  what  their  feeling  is  on  that  point  exactly. 

28817.  You  do  not  consider  that  they  could  manage 
it  so  economically  and  well  that  they  would  be.  able 
to  do  without  the  guarantee,  but  yotl  say  that  they 
consider  that  if  they  had  the  line  in  their  own  hands 
they  would  be  able  to  manage  it  better  and  more 
L 2 
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IRISH  RAILWAYS  COMMISSION. 
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ment of 
tourist 
traffic. 


economically  than  on  the  other  system  ? — But  I may 
as  well  say,  for  my  own  part,  that  as  long  as  it  is 
worked  by  steam  power  it  will  never  pay.  The 
gradients  are  heavy,  and  it  is  behind  the  times  al- 
together, a steam-tram  road. 

28818.  You  mean  the  County  Council  prefer  having 
it  electric? — Oh,  yes;  nobody  cares  to  travel  on  that 
tram. 

28819.  And  if  it  was  handed  over  to  the  County  Coun- 
cil would  they  lay  out  sufficient  on  that  line  to  make 
it  an  electric  tramway? — No;  they  have  no  power  to 
do  that. 

28820.  Then,  there  is  no  object.  The  County 
Council  admit  the  line  does  good  to  the  county  ? — 
They  do.  They  say,  as  far  as  bringing  tourists  and 
people  there  is  some  advantage ; and  there  are 
also,  near  Blessington,  about  half  a mile  from  it, 
very  good  granite  quarries,  and  up  to  this  year  the 
traffic  from  the  quarries  passed  over  the  county 
roads  in  the  form  of  horse  traffic.  Everything  is 
brought  to  Dublin  by  horse  rather  than  by  railway. 


The  annual 
levy  on  the 
Co.  Dublin 
and  the  Co. 
Wicklow 
guaranteeing 


The  advant- 
age of  the 
Poulaphuca 
line  for 
'tourist  traffic. 


The  terms 
under  which 
the  BlesBing- 
ton  Company 
work  the 
Poulaphouca 
line  too 
favourable  to 
the  latter. 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. 

28821.  With  regard  to  the  guarantee;  the  amount 
for  which  you  are  liable  is  £1,200? — £2,000. 

28822.  But  you  get  half  back ; you  get  2 per  cent, 
back? — Yes;  2 per  cent. 

28823.  Your  proportion  is  £1,200.  And,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  what  you  have  been  called  upon  to 
pay  for  the  last  five  yieiars  is  £700,  £698  to  be 
accurate,  and  that  is  divided  into  a levy  of  l^d.  on 
the  County  Dublin  portion,  and  5 cl.  on  the  Wicklow  ? 
— It  is  very  small  for  the  Dublin  district. 

28824.  It  is  a velry  small  levy  on  the  Dublin  dis- 
trict?—Oh,  yes;  at  has  a larger  area. 

28825.  That  line  between  Blessington  and  Poula- 
phouca is  only  three  or  four  miles  long? — Four 
miles. 

28826.  And  without  that  extension  the  tramway 
would  not  be  able  to  continue  as  it  is  ? — That  is  the 
contention. 

28827.  Is  it  not  your  experience  that  Poulaphouca 
is  a great  centre  for  tourist  traffic? — Yes. 

28828.  And  without  it  there  would  be  very 
little  traffic  running  between  Dublin  and  Blessing- 
ton ? — Very  little  tourist  traffic. 

28829.  So  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the 
Directors  of  the  tramways  keep  that  extension  up 
if  they  want  to  get  anything  at  all  ?— Yes ; but  the 
representatives  of  the  people  think  that  a bankrupt 
company  that  cannot  work  the  line  themselves,  and 
otherwise  must  sacrifice  their  line,  should  not  come  to 
the  Dublin  and  Blessington  Tramway.  Company  and 
dictate  terms  to  them. 

28830.  Do  you  know  what  the  capital  of  .the  exten- 
soin  tramway  is? — I do  not  know. 

28831.  Do  the  shareholders  receive  any  dividend  ? — 
The  ordinary  shareholders  do  not,  and  I think  it  is 
about  2 per  cent,  they  pay  on  the  debenture  stock.  I 
am  not  certain. 

28832.  But  the  terms  which  are  given  to  this  ex- 
tension company  by  the  Dublin  and  Blessington  people 
are,  I think,  on  your  own  showing,  very  favourable  ? 
— To  the  Blessington  and  Poulaphouca  line. 

28833.  By  the  Dublin  and  Blessington? — Oh,  very 
favourable,  because,  roughly— I will  not  say  the 
exact  figure — it  is  10s.  to  bring  down  a wagon-load 
of  material  to  Blessington.  If  it  is  brought  on  to 
Poulaphouca,  four  miles  further,  it  is  12s.  If  they 
only  bring  it  to  Blessington  the  Dublin  and  Blessing- 
ton people  get  the  full  10s.  If  they  bring  it  on  to 
Poulaphouca  they  only  get  8s.  The  Blessington  and 
1 oulaphouoa  gets  the  rest  of  it — about  4s. 

28834.  The  Dublin  find  Blessington  Tramway  Com- 
pany take  the  responsibility  for  the  whole  of  the 
receipts  and  expenses  1— Yes ; and  they  divide  the  ex- 
penses into  other  proportions. 

28835.  They  do  not  give  them  so  much  for  the 
trip  ? — No. 


28836.  Or  anything  of  that  kind  ?— No.  Thev  rive 
so  much  on  the  receipts.  * 

28837.  Mr  Sexton.— It  is  not  divided  by  mileage  i 
w , , oloL110^  t,he  rebate>  but  the  cost  of  working  is. 

Development  28838.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. -Is  there  fny  uro 

X'trf  ” rr  bj  for  Si,“ 

5ft’  V*  quarry  industry! 

Oof?  Jjr  they  put  up  a few  sidings,  and  the, 
are  carrying  this  granite  to  Dublin 

28839.  To  Dublin?- Yes. 

28840.  Is  that  likely  to  help  the  traffic  ?— Yes ; ii 


would  help  the  traffic  greatly,  and  the  quarries  could 
be  greatly  developed  if  they  were  given  favourable 
rates. 

28841.  Do  you  complain  that  the  ratepayers  who 
pay  this  guarantee  have  not  a sufficient  voice  in  the 
management  of  the  railway  ? — Yes ; that  is  the  feel- 
ing. 

28842.  It  rests  entirely  with  themselves  what  voice 
they  have,  I suppose  ? — Well,  they  have  only  one  man 
against  four. 

28843.  But  under  the  order  in  Council  they  are 
entitled  to  appoint  so  many  for  each  barony? — There 
is  only  one  barony  practically  represented  in  County 
Wicklow,  and  it  was  really  by  refusing  to  pay  the 
guarantee  that  they  got  this  one  director  on:  That 
was  before  my  time. 

28844.  I have  not  the  Order  in  Council,  but  it 
seems  very  unusual  if  there  is  not  provision  made 
for  the  appointment  of  more  than  one  where  there 
are  two  counties  involved. 

98845.  Mr.  Sexton. — He  means  that  Wicklow  has 
one  and  Dublin  has  one? — Wicklow  has  one  and 
Dublin  has  one.  I only  speak  for  Wicklow. 

28846.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe.—  There  is  one  for 
Dublin  and  one  for  Wicklow  ? — Ye». 

28847.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  what  propor- 
tion of  the  receipts — you  say  they  are  about  £6,009 
a year — represents  passenger  traffic,  and  how  much 
represents  goods  traffic? — No,  sir,  I cannot.  I have 
not  gone  into  that. 

28848.  You  cannot  give  it  in  round  figures? — As 
far  as  I can  recollect,  it  is  about  half-and-half. 

28849.  There  is  a carriage  of  goods  traffic  of  £3,000 
a year? — Yes. 

28850.  That  is  a considerable  amount. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Acworth. 

28851.  Mr.  Gallagher,  has  this  line  got  a goods 
station? — No,  sir;  they  stop  on  the  roadside. 

28852.  But  about  goods.  What  do  they  do  with 
the  quarry  traffic?— They  have  a goods  bank  at 
Blessington. 

28853.  And  what  do  they  do  at  the  Dublin  end? — 
The  Dublin  end,  I do  not  know.  But  it  appears  they 
have  a goods  station  at  Terenure,  and  I think  they 
can  unload  there  and  carry  it  by  carts  through  the 
city. 

28854.  Do  they  do  it  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  or 
do  they  load  and  unload  at  the  station? — They  have 
a yard  at  Terenure. 

28855.  At  the  Dublin  end?— Yes.  They  have  a 
goods  yard  and  they  can  do  it  there. 

28856.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  Dublin  United 
Tramway  Company’s  gauge  is  ?— They  are  both  5 feet 
3 inches  nominally — the  Irish  gauge. 

28857.  Yrou  mean  to  say  that  the  gauge  is  norni- 
nally  the  same  ? — Yes,  but  there  is  a difference. 

28858.  It  is  the  old  story  that  one  has  broader 
flanges  to  the  wheels  ? — Yes. 

28859.  I thought  from  your  proof  that  there  was 
a difference  in  gauge?— Well,  so  they  told  me,  but  I 
could  not  see  that.  I have  done  some  work  for  the 
Dublin  Tramway. 

28860.  Chairman.— You  said  that  on  one  or  two. 
occasions  they  did  try  to  run  ?— Yes ; but  their  wheels, 
are  too  thick. 

28861.  Mr.  Acworth. — I understand  you  to  say  that 
there  is  £100,000  of  capital  in  the  Dublin  and  Bles- 
sington Tramway  Company  ?— Yes. 

28862.  You  do  not  say  about  Poulaphouca  ?— No ; 
I know  nothing  about  that. 

28863.  What  happened  to  the  money — do  you  know 
anything  about  it? — I presume  it  was  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  line. 

28864.  But  surely  it  did  not  require  £100,000  to 
make  a railway  fifteen  miles  long  on  the  roadside  ?— 
1 do  not  know,  sir. 

28865.  Do  you  know  what  amount  it  represents 
£57  000  _ T *e  amount  of  ordinary  share  capital  was 

28866.  You  do  not  know  the  number  of  sovereigns- 
the  company  received  in  return  for  issuing  that 
amount  of  stock  ?— No,  sir,  I do  not. 

28867.  Presumably  it  is  not  the  same.  Now,  do  you 
suggest  that  the  line  should  be  electrified  ?-It  should, 
there  is  ever  to  be  a chance  of  that  line  paying 
t must  be  by  some  other  style  of  working,  becausl 
first^tinm aV6  S °V6r  that  llne  for  Pleasure  after  the 

28868.  They  run  about  four  or  five  trains  a 
r are  V6ry  liberal  that  way. 

28869.  Could  anyone  expect  an  electric  line  to  pay 
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there  on  the  basis  of  five  trains  each  way  daily? — 
No;  it  would  not  pay  at  all.  They  could  run  shorter 
trains  and  more  frequent  trains. 

28870.  To  Blessington? — To  Blessington  and  every 
other  place. 

28871.  Is  there  anything  on  the  road  that  would 
pay  for  a frequent  service? — The  whole  country  is 
very  charming  from  Terenure  to  Blessington,  in  fact 
on  to  Poulaphouca.  The  farther  you  go  the  more 
charming  it  gets.  But  there  are  no  industries  beyond 
the  quarry,  that  I know  of. 

28872.  There  is  nothing  that  would  pay  for  what 
you  would  call  a frequent  service — a half-hourly  ser- 
vice, or  something  of  that  kind,  do  you  know? — No. 

28873.  And  you  think  it  possibly  might  be  deve- 
loped ? — It  could  be  developed,  certainly,  if  the  money 
could  only  be  found  for  the  electrification,  it  would 

pay- 

28874.  Are  there  any  suburbs  of  Dublin  growing 
very  rapidly  ? — W ell,  Terenure  is  growing  very 
rapidly  ; Tallaght  is  growing  as  well.  And  Blessing- 
ton is  not  growing,  because  it  is  a great  distance 
from  the  city,  of  course. 

28875.  Are  there  any  suburbs  some  m:les  nut  grow- 
ing seriously? — No;  I cannot  speak  very  well  about 
Dublin. 

28876.  Just  another  point.  Your  suggestion,  I 
understand,  is  prartically  that  the  County  Council 
should  run  the  section  that  they  pay  for? — Yes.  that 
is  their  feeling. 

28877.  And  they  have  not  instructed  you  to  say 
what  should  happen  the  other  piece  of  it — to  Poula- 
phouca?— I have  got  no  instruction  on  that,  but 
simply  on  the  Blessington  Tramway  Company,  very 
bald  instructions. 

28878.  It  would  not  be  to  the  public  interest  that 
Poulaphouca  should  be  shut  up? — I do  not  think  so 
myself. 

28879.  Clearly,  they  would  not  want  two  people 
working  it? — No. 

28880.  Do  you  think  the  County  Council  would  like 
to  work  the  tourist  excursion  traffic  to  Poulaphouca  ? 
— I am  sure  they  would.  They  would  do  anything  in 
the  interests  of  their  county. 

28881.  Does  that  mean  that  they  would  like  to  take 
over  the  extension  ? — I presume  they  would.  They 
never  gave  me  any  hint  that  they  would. 

28882.  Was  there  ever  any  suggestion  that  the  Dub- 
lin United  Tramways  Company  should  take  this  up  ? 
— There  was  ; not  by  the  County  Council,  but  there 
was  a vague  rumour  that1  they  would  do  so. 

28883.  There  lias  not  been  an  offer  from  the  Tram- 
way Company,  that  you  know  of  ? — No,  not  to  the 
County. 

28884.  Would  that  be  a good  solution,  in  your 
opinion? — It  would  be  one  solution,  and  I think  a 
very  good  solution,  because  the  Dublin  United  Tram- 
way Company  have  the  rolling  stock. 

28885.  And  have  the  electricity? — Well,  they  could 
easily  get  power  for  this  extension  of  only  ' fifteen 
miles. 

28886.  They  have  got  the  power  ? — They  have 
the  power,  and  the  matter  would  simply  be  the  re- 
placing of  the  rails,  and  in  fact  the  relaying  of  the 
line,  as  you  might  expect,  for  the  line  was  laid  in 
the  year  1885. 

28887.  Then,  assuming  some  arrangement  could  be 
made  financially,  satisfactory  to  both  sides,  do  you 
think  your  Council  would  be  inclined  to  hand  it  over 
to  the  Tramway  Company,  or  do  you  consider  that 
they  would  like  to  have  it  in  their  own  hands  ? — I 
think  they  would  like  to  get  rid  of  the  expense  of  the 
Poulaphouca  line,  or  the  Blessington  line  at  any 
fate.  And  I think  they  would  take  the  easiest 
course  out,  and  consider  any  reasonable  offer  that 
was  made  to  them  by  the  Tramway  Company. 

28888.  They  do  not  want  it  shut  up  ? — They  do  not 
want  to  shut  it  up,  because  that  would  shut  up  one 
side  of  the  county. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Sextox. 

28889.  I gather  from  your  evidence,  and  from  what 
we  have  heard  in  other  cases,  that  the  provision  en- 
abling the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  give  the  management 
to  the  ratepayers  can  really  always  be  made  nuga- 
tory • — It  can,  and  it  is  really  made  so  in  this  case. 

28890.  The  intention  of  the  law  is  that  in  case 
of  the  expenses  exceeding  the  receipts  for  two  years 
consecutively,  the  ratepayers  shall  take  direction  of 
the  enterprise  ? — Yres. 


Tramway  Co- 


28891.  And  that  provision,  as  a matter  of  fact,  can  qc1_  ^ 1907. 
be  evaded  by  manipulating  the  fat  half-year? — Yes;  — 

by  neglecting  the  line,  and  neglecting  many  important  Mr.  S.  G. 
things  during  one  half-year,  the  maintenance  of  the  Gallaghei , 
line,  the  re-sleepering  and  weeding  of  the  line.  b,e.,m.inst.o.b. 

28892.  It  is  a provision  that  “keeps  the  word  of  gurveJ^r 
promise  to  the  ear,  and  breaks  it  to  the  hope  ” ? — Wicklow.' 

Yes. 

28892a.  Another  provision  is  required  ? — A new  pro-  The  provision, 
vision,  and  in  reference  to  that  provision,  it.  should  for  the  taking 
be  always  remembered  that  the  people  who  ere  actu-  oter  of  the 
ally  paying  the  guarantee  have  had  nothing  to  say  to  management' 
starting  this  line.  It  was  the  Grand  Jury,  where  ?>,etcvluntv  ^ 
the  people  had  no  representation  whatever.  Council  ? 

28893.  The  year,  at  any  rate,  should  be  made  the  ren(jerolj 
unit,  and  not  the  half-year? — Yes.  I think  if  the  nUgato-y  by 
people  had  more  representation,  I would  not  at  first  the  action  of 
altogether  take  it  over,  but  let  them  have  a bigger  the  directors. 
representation  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this  line 
for  a certain  period,  and  then,  if  it  was  not  satisfac-  Larger repre- 
tory,  let  the  County  take  it  oyer.  the  rltT  °£ 

28894.  As  to  the  difference  in  gauge  between  the  pavers  on  the 
Dublin  Tramway  line  and  your  line.  Though  the  Boar(f0f 
gauge  is  nominally  the  same,  there  is  a practical  Directors  of 
difference  ? — Yes,  there  is  a difference  in  the  construe-  the  Bleesing- 
tion.  ton  line 

28895.  And  that  prevents  interchange,  even  though  urged, 
there  might  be  another  cause  to  prevent  it? — Well, 
yes ; it  prevents  interchange,  but  it  has  been  put  be- 
fore me  in  a conversation  with  a large  trader,  that 
even  supposing  they  were  able  to  run  over  the  Dublin 
line,  there  would  have  to  be  provision  made  for  un- 
loading banks. 

28896.  My  point  is  rather  that  if  the  vehicles  can-  The  imprac- 
not  run  on  the  Dublin  line,  nor  the  Dublin  vehicles  ticability  of 
on  that  line,  to  discuss  the  want  of  running  powers  exercising 
would  be  superfluous? — Oh,  it  would  be  superfluous,  running 
28897.  Now,  you  come  here  as  the  spokesman  of  the  powers  oyer 
representative  body  which  acts  for  the  County  Wick-  e.,  , m 
loi  ?— Yes,  sir.  Verted 

28898.  And  this  guarantee  which  you  refer  to  i 
legacy  from  an  unrepresentative  body? — Yes. 

28899.  It  was  imposed  on  the  County  by  an  unre- 
presentative body  that  has  ceased  to  have  any  power? 

— Yes,  the  Grand  Jury. 

28900.  There  is  a curious  difference  between  the 
weight  of  the  burden  on  Dublin  and  Wicklow.  Each 
guarantees  half  ? — Yes  ; and  the  County  Wicklow 
portion  really  serves  the  greater  part  of  Kildare.  It 
runs  along  the  county  boundary. 

28901.  The  guaranteeing  area  of  Wicklow  is  paying  Complaint 
three  times  as  much  in  the  pound  as  that  of  Dublin  ?.  that  the 
The  poundage  levied  in  Dublin  is  only  one-third  of  Wicklow 
what  is  paid  in  Wicklow? — Yes;  it  is  so  much  less,  ratepayers 
and  the  grumbling  is  so  much  more.  pay  an 

28902.  Is  this  -a  useful  line?— It  is  a useful  line  excessi';e 
to  a certain  extent.  It  brings  people  into  the  county.  P™Portl0U 
28903.  And  it  brings  people  into  the  capital,  it  Guarantee 
brings  country  people  -into  town  ? — Yes,  it  does.  ° 

28904.  And  is  it  valuable  as  a goods  line  ? — Fairly  The  utility 
valuable.  It  is  valuable  in  this  way,  that  it  is  a long,  of  the  line 
heavy  pull  to  bring  goods  out  by  road.  Unfortunately  alleged  to 
there  are  no  goods  to  be  brought  from  the  county  justify 
barring  the  granite,  as  far  as  I know.  it*  existence: 

28905.  Apart  from  any  question  of  levying  or  “8  a pu.b  10 
guaranteeing,  does  the  utility  of  this  line  justify  its  convenience- 
existence  ? — Oh,  it  does,  in  opening  up  one  side  of 
the  County  Wicklow.  On  the  wall  map  there  you 
oan  see  that  it  comes  practically  between  the  Great 
Southern  and  the  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford 
lines,  between  the  mountains,  running  down  the 
centre  of  the  county.  You  6ee  it  is  a very  useful  line 
in  that  way.  It  oan  be  fed  from  both  sides. 

28906.  So  that  if  transit  were  regarded  as  a public 
or  national,  and  not.  as  a local  question,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  line  ought  to  be  made  and 
maintained  ?— Yes,  and  extended. 

28907.  Chairman. — Extended  to  what  point  ? — There 
was  one  party  proposed  to  extend  it  to  the  Seven 
Churches,  but  I do  not  think  much  of  that. 

[Witness  indicates  position  on  map.] 

28908  Mr.  Sexton.— It  could  be  made  more  remune-  Some  small 
rative  by  extension  ?— It  could  by  running  a feeder  extensions  of 
up  to  those  granite  industries  which  are  really  kept  the  Bles- 
alive  by  the  enterprise  of  one  roan,  Mr.  Osborne,  who  sington  line 
keeps  them  alive  and  works  them  at  great  disadvant-  proposed, 
age.  And  then  the  military  traffic  is  considerable  to 
certain  camps.  There  is  one  near  the  County  Dublin, 
down  at  Kilbride,  and  I daresay  if  you  had  a short 
feeding  line  there,  a short  feeder  to'  that,  it  would 
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pay  for  itself.  And  a lot  of  the  traffic  that  is  oarried 
by  various  means  to  the  camp  oould  be  brought  over 
this  line. 

28909.  It  rather  appears  then  that  if  the  railways 
were  operated  as  one  public  system,  a line  like  this, 
by  a moderate  expenditure,  could  be  made  a thriving 
line? — Oh,  yes,  and  it  would  make  it  possible  to  go 
round  Wicklow. 

28910.  Take  the  financial  position.  There  is  an 
ordinary  capital  raised  of  £57,000  which  cannot  get 
a penny  of  dividend  till  the  ratepayers  of  Dublin  and 
Wicklow  have  got  back  all  they  had  paid? — Yes. 

28911.  And  I think  we  may  say  that  that  ordinary 
capital  has  no  chance? — Oh,  absolutely  no  chance. 

28912.  The  ordinary  shareholders  may  have  an  ab- 
stract interest  in  the  line  but  not  ia  practical  interest  ? 
—Yes. 

28913.  Is  it  the  ordinary  shareholders  that  elect  the 
directors  ? — I really  do  not  know.  I do  not  know  how 
that  part  of  it  is  managed.  I don’t  suppose  any 
ordinary  shareholder  wastes  his  time  turning  up  at 
the  meetings. 

28914.  The  ordinary  shareholders  who  have  no  inte- 
rest in  the  line  under  and  conceivable  conditions  ? — 
No. 

28914.  The  ordinary  shareholders  have  no  interest, 
because  their  dividend  is  scanned? — The  preference 
shareholders  are  all  paid. 

28916.  The  shareholders— ordinary,  or  preference, 
or  both — elect  the  directors? — Yes. 

28917.  The  line  provides  one  part  of  the  dividend, 
the  Treasury  another  part,  and  the  counties  another 
part  ? — Yes. 

28918.  And  neither  the  Exchequer  nor  the  counties 
have  any  representation  ? — No,  beyond  the  one  direc- 
tor from  the  County  Wicklow  and  one  from  the 
County  Dublin. 

28919.  I mean  no  effective  (representation? — Yes, 
sir. 

28920.  Now,  taking  things  as  they  .are,  do  you  be- 
lieve, Mr.  Gallagher,  tfiiat  if  the  baronies  were 
allowed  to  elect  a majority  of  that  board  they  could 
under  the  very  unpromising  conditions  which  you 
have  described,  .make  any  considerable  change  in  the 
state  of  affairs  ? — Well,  I daresay  they  could  in  some 
ways,  but  that  is  a matter  which  would  have  to  be 
gone  into  by  a person  more  intimate  with  railway 
work  than  I am.  There  might  be  economies  in  cer- 
tain departments,  but,  as  far  as  I see  among  the 
officials,  every  one  seems  to  be  doing  his  best  on  that 

28921.  Here  is  a useful  line,  in  a sense  an  indis- 
pensable line,  a line  which  by  extension  could  be  made 
valuable ; but  we  have  the  road  bed  worn  out,  no 


means  of  replacing  the  rolling  stock,  and  the  rails 
requiring  renewal  ? — In  the  immediate  future. 

28922.  Is  not  that  a wretched  state  of  affairs?— It 
is,  sir.  Of  course  it  could  be  said  that  I,  as  County 
Surveyor,  have  certain  powers.  I inspect  the  line, 
and  I point  out  these  things,  and  if  they  are  not  done 
by  the  company  I can  enter  on  the  line  and  do  it  at 
the  expense  of  the  company,  but  I do  not  see  my  way 
to  do  that,  because  it  is  really  at  the  expense  of  the 
ratepayers.  • . 

28923.  Does  the  existence  of  such  a state  of  affairs 
on  the  threshold  of  the  capital  city  of  Ireland  indi- 
cate some  radical  misconception  on  the  part  of  those 
handling  public  affairs  of  the  relation  between  the 
transit  question  and  the  public  interest? — Decidedly 
there  is  something  wrong. 

28924.  There  is  something  very  wrong.  Do  you 
say  that  this  case  .and  cases  like  this  would  be'- effi- 
ciently dealt  with  if  the  railways  were  operated  as 
one  system,  and  that  lines  of  this  class,  provided  that 
their  existence  was  justified  by  the  public  interest, 
should  be  borne  upon  the  budget  of  >a  general  railway 
system  and  not  by  local  ratepayers  ?— Yes  ; it  points 
to  that. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. 

28925.  Might  I just  ask  one  question  to  clear  up 
that  point.  I think  that-  you  said  when  you  spoke  of 
that  particular  provision  as  to  the  County  Councils 
acquiring  railways,  that  it  applied  to  your  line?— 
Yes. 

28926.  That  provision  does  not  apply  to  yours  at 
all.  That  only  applies  to  a case  where  there  is  a 
deficit  in  the  working  expenses  in  each  of  four 
successive  half-years  ? — Yes. 

28927.  And  there  has  been  no  deficit.  The  receipts 
on  that  line  have  always  covered  the  expenses,  and 
more  than  covered  them.  There  is  really  a profit 
on  this  line  of  £700? — But  then  I may  point  out 
that  in  one  half-year  there  is 

28928.  Not  of  expenses? — There  is;  because  out  of 
the  profits  on  the  line  there  would  have  to  be  certain 
repairs,  which  are  neglected  in  one  half-year. 

28929.  Chairman. — Of  course  in  all  railways  there  is 
a lean  and  a fat  half-year  ? — Oh,  yes  ; and  I have 
pointed  out  that  by  neglecting  the  work  one  year  we 
are  able  to  carry  it  out  the  next  time. 

28930.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — But,  when  the 
balance-sheet  shows  a profit  of  £800,  is  it  not 
very  unreasonable'  to  assume  that  there  is  a deficit? — 
You  see,  the  County  CounciPhave  to  pay  for  the  same 

28931.  They. need  to  pay  half? — But  still  there  is  a 
natural  tendency  amongst  all  people  to  have  a run 
for  their  money  at  any  rate. 

28931a.  I only  wanted  to  make  that  point  clear. 


Mr.  P.  J.  Mannion  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


28932.  I think  you  appear  on  behalf  of  the  Castle- 
bar Urban  Council? — 1 do. 

28933.  Have  you  been  deputed  by  that  Council 
to  give  evidence? — Yes.  I may  mention,  sir,  that 
there  are  a few  points  that  I wish  to  have  embodied 
in  the  abstract  that  I omitted. 

28934.  We  will  see  directly  what  they  are.  First 
of  all,  I think  you  have  got  some  remarks  to  make 
witli  reference  to  the  rate  for  fruit  from  Liverpool  to 
Castlebar  ? — Yes. 

28935.  What  do  you  say? — The  through  rate  is 
30s.  a ton.  The  shipping  Company’s  charge  is  8s.  5 d. 
per  ton,  and  the  Midland  Railway  Company  gets 
21s.  7d.,  their  proportion.  This  30s.  rate  applies  to 
all  fruit,  such  as  apples,  oranges,  grapes,  etc.  Take 
the  existing  rates  in  the  same  class  of  goods  from 
Dublin  to  Castlebar.  Apples  come  under  class  1,  and 
aro  charged  24s.  lid.  ; oranges  come  under  class  2, 
and  cost  27 s.  lOd.  ; grapes  class  3,  and  cost  35s.  7 d. 
To  this,  for  comparison,  add  8s.  5d. 

28936.  Chairman. — Are  you  certain  that  the  30s. 
per  ton  from  Liverpool  applies  to  grapes? — Yes. 

28937.  Are  you  sure  of  that? — Yes  ; I have  it  here. 

28938.  All  right ; go  on  ? — To  this,  for  comparison, 
add  8s.  5 d.,  the  rate  from  Liverpool  to  Dublin,  and 
we  have  apples  at  33s.  4d.,  oranges  at  36s.  3d.,  and 
grapes  at  44s..  as  against-  30s.  from  Liverpool.  Mixed 
consignments  from  Dublin,  being  consigned  under 
separate  heads,  very  often  brings  each  item  within  the 
operation  of  the  scale  rate,  which  adds  somethin* 
like  twenty  per  cent,  more  to  the  alreadv  exorbitant 


figures ; while,  if  the  same  goods  are  sent  from 
Liverpool  they  are  all  carried  at  the  same  rate, 
which  is  much  below  the  lowest  in  operation  between 
Dublin  and  Castlebar  ; or,  in  other  words,  the  Dublin 
merchant  is  handicapped  by  about  8s.  per  ton.  . 

28939.  Dublin  does  not  produce  these  articles?— 
No,  sir,  but  it  has  the  effect  of  making  Liverpool, 
not  Dublin,  the  port. 

28940.  You  think,  if  the  rates  were  lower  from 
Dublin,  instead  of  Liverpool  being  the  import  place 
for  all  this  foreign  traffic,  that  it  might  come  in 
directly  to  Dublin?— I do.  That  is  my  contention. 

28941.  Mr.  Sexton. — Dublin  is  injured  as  a dis- 
tributive point? — Is  injured,  and  seriously  so. 

28942.  Chairman.- — I think  you  want  to  make  some 
remark  with  reference  to  the  small  parcels  scale.  At 
present  you  are  aware,  I suppose,  that  the  small 
parcels  are  considered  as  such  if  under  three  cwt.  ? — 
Yes. 

28943.  What  have  you  got  to  say  about  that? — I 
say  the  proportion — the  extra  charge  for  smalls  under 
three  cwt.  is  entirely  too  high — about  twenty-five  per 
cent. 

28944.  You  must  give  the  reasons  for  thinking  so. 
First  of  all,  you  would  contend  that  the  trade  in 
this  country — in  Ireland — is  of  a retail  character? — 
Very  small. 

28945.  Very  small,  and  therefore  you  think  that 
the  small  parcels  scale,  being  fixed  at  three  cwt.,  is 
too  high  ? — Yes,  sir  ; I say  the  minimum  ought  to  be 
one  cwt. 
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28946.  Instead  of  three  cwt.  it  ought  to  be  one  cwt.  ? 
— Yes,  one  cwt. 

28947.  And  that  would  be  a great  advantage  to 
small  traders  ? — Decidedly. 

28948.  With  reference  to  the  classification  of  goods 
generally  in  the  Clearing  House  classification,  what 
have  you  got  to  say  about  that  ? — It.  is  very  compli- 
cated. For  instance,  the  owners’  risk  rate  fdr  con- 
fectionery and  drysaltery 

28949.  We  are  speaking  of  the  classification,  not 
the  rates.  They  are  two  different  things.  I under- 
stand you  to  refer  to  the  classification  of  goods? — 
Well,  what  I mean  by  that  is — it  is  complicated.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  understand.  The  case  I refer  to 
is  confectionery  and  drysaltery — owners’  risk  rate— 
of  21s.  8 d.  per  ton. 

28950.  One  minute.  I do  not  want  you  to  confuse 
two  different  things.  In  your  proof  you  refer  to  the 
classification  of  gocds  as  being  complicated  and  un- 
satisfactory. Never  mind  rates.  Leave  them  alone 
for  the  present.  You  give  as  a reason  that  it  is  so 
complicated,  that  you  cannot  understand  it — that  it 
requires  an  expert  railway  official  to  understand  what 
it  means.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  railway  classifica- 
tion?— I have. 

28951.  I should  have  thought  it  was  simplicity 
itself? — There  is  one  classification,  of  dry-saltery, 
that  is  very  vague.  If  a consignment  is  sent  as  gro- 
ceries the  rate  is  very  much  higher  than  if  consigned 
as  confectionery  or  drysaltery,  which  comprises 
groceries. 

28952.  We  should  not  consider  that  groceries  come 
under  the  denomination  of  dry-salteries.  At  any 
rate,  all  these  articles  are  set  forth  in  the  classifica- 
tion— all  the  articles  comprised  as  groceries  are  sepa- 
rately mentioned — sugar,  tea,  coffee,  and  so  forth — 
all  separately  mentioned  in  the  classification  ? — That 
is  one  instance  I have  given. 

28953.  Now  you  mentioned  the  rate,  what  is  the 
trouble  about  the  rate  ? — The  owner’s  risk  rate  for 
drysaltery  and  confectionery  is  21s.  8 d.  per  ton  from 
Dublin  to  Castlebar.  If  drysaltery  and  confectionery 
are  carried  at  company’s  risk  the  rate  is  24s.  lid.  for 
confectionery  and  35s.  Id.  for  dry-saltery.  It  is 
puzzling  to  me,  if  they  are  both  carried  at  the  same 
rate  at  owner’s  risk,  why  they  should  not  be  also 
carried  at  the  same  rate  at  company’s  risk. 

28954.  That  does  seem  strange  to  me.  Can  you  give 
any  instance  ? — Yes. 

28955.  Just  give  the  figures.  Take  them  sepa- 
rately ? — This  is  a statement  of  rates  I have  had  from 
the  'Midland  Great  Western  Railway.  Confectionery 
in  boxes,  cases,  or  casks,  24s.  lid. 

28956.  Whose  risk? — Company’s  risk.  Dry-salt- 
eries in  casks,  barrels,  boxes,  or  hampers,  35s.  7 d. 
Confectionery  (common)  in  casks,  21s.  8 d.  ; dry- 
saltery, 21s.  8d.  at  owner’s  risk. 

28957.  Yes,  but  you  see  there  is  one  condition  of 
carriage  ? — Confectionery  in  boxes,  cases,  and  casks, 
and  confectionery  in  casks. 

28958.  It  says  “confectionery  (common).”  That 
seems  to  be  the  distinction.  I do  not  know  what  it 
means.  It  says  “confectionery  (commfln)”  in  casks. 
21s.  8d.,  and  dry-saltery.  21  s.  8d.,  both  owner’s  risk? 
— And  it  continues,  raising  the  same  casks  that  are 
carried  at  owner’s  risk  are  charged  the  higher  rate. 

28959.  The  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  com- 
pany will  carry  the  confectionery  at  24s.  lid.  per  ton, 
company’s  risk,  dry-salteries  in  casks,  bales,  boxes, 
and  hampers  at  35s.  Id.  per  ton,  whereas  confec- 
tionery (common)  in  casks  is  21s.  8 d.  and  dry-salt- 
eries in  casks  is  21s.  8 d.  per  ton,  both  the  same,  at 
owner’s  risk  rate.  What  is  the  date  of  that? — 19th 
April,  1907. 

28960.  Well,  now,  have  you  any  complaints  with 
reference  to  the  way  in  which  the  railway  traffic 
generally  is  dealt  with  in  your'  district,  independent 
of  rates — the  general  working  ? — The  conditions  are 
very  much  improved  to  what  they  were  a few  years 
ago.  Sometime  in  1904  I remember  we  did  not  have 
our  goods  that  would  be  railed  on  Tuesday  till  the 
Thursday  morning  following — two  days. 

28961.  From  Dublin  ?— From  Dublin.  I wrote  to 
the  manager  of  the  Midland  Company  and  also  re- 
ported the  matter  in  some  local  papers,  with  the  re- 
sult that  after  a year  and  a half  we  had  the 
fystem  changed,  and  now  we  have  them  every  morn- 
ing, and  there  is  nothing  to  complain  of. 

28962.  That  is  to  say,  in  1904  you  complained,  and 
in  eighteen  months’  time  there  was  a remedy,  and  at 
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present  it  is  satisfactory  ? — In  that  way  it  is  satis- 
factory. 

289b3.  With  regard  to  the  amalgamation  of  rail- 
ways, or  the  purchase  of  railways  by  the  State,  are 
you  in  favour,  generally,  of  that  course  being 
adopted? — Yes,  sir.  The  Council  of  which  I happen 
to  be  a member  were  unanimous  in  passing  a resolu- 
tion to  that  effect. 

28964.  Were  they  of  opinion  that  the  control  should 
be  an  Irish  authority  ? — They  were,  sir. 

28965.  In  other  words,  State  purchase  with  Irish 
popular  control  ?— Quite  so.  I beg  your  pardon — not 
State  purchase,  but  amalgamation,  and  management 
under  popular  control. 

28966.  Who  is  to  purchase — the  Irish  authority  ? — 
My  contention  is  that  if  the  shareholders  who  now 
run  the  Irish  railways  could  be  induced  to  leave  their 
money  invested  in  the  amalgamated  concern,  I say 
that  the  Government,  by  way  of  securing  their  inte- 
rests, should  step  in  and  guarantee  the  minimum 
dividend. 

28967.  What  Government? — The  British  Govern- 

28968.  That  is  what  I say.  You  say  the  British 
Government  should  guarantee  the  existing  share 
holders  a certain  rate  of  interest,  as  arranged,  for 
each  company.  Is  that  what  you  mean  ? — Quite  so. 

28969.  And  then  control  to  be  in  an  authority 
established  in  Ireland — an  Irish  authority? — And 
vested  in  an  Irish  authority. 

28970.  You  think  that  such  an  arrangement  would 
enable  considerable  savings  to  be  effected  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  railways,  and  that  such  savings  should  go 
to  the  benefit  of  the  country  ? — Quite  so,  sir. 

28971.  In  the  reduction  of  rates  ? — Yes,  and  de- 
velopment of  the  districts. 

28972.  Developing  undeveloped  districts  ? — Yes. 

28973.  Strictly  speaking,  and  briefly,  those  are  tho 
views  of  your  Council? — They  are,  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

28974.  You  come  here  from  the  local  authority  of 
the  county  town  of  Mayo? — Yes. 

28975.  Do  you  object  to  the  classification  of  goods 
into  eight  classes  ? — I do. 

28976.  Do  you  say  that  there  are  goods  in  one 
class  that  ought  to  be  in  another? — I do,  sir. 

28977.  And  you  think  that  the  classification  into 
eight  classes  ought  to  be  revised  ? — I think  three  would 
be  quite  sufficient. 

28978.  Do  you  think  the  effect  of  the  present  classi- 
fication is  so  to  classify  some  goods  as  to  make  the 
rates  too  high  ? — Yes. 

28979.  What  is  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
consignments  of  mixed  goods  in  your  trade  from 
Liverpool  can.  be  taken  as  one  consignment  and 
brought  under  the  tonnage  rates  whilst  if  the  same 
goods  are  despatched  from  Dublin  they  are  broken  up 
into  different  lots  and  brought  within  the  very  high 
and  oneruos  scale  rate? — It  shows  the  preference  given 
by  the  Irish  railways  to  the  exports  in  England. 

28980.  It  shows  that  Dublin  has  not  the  slightest 
chance  as  against  any  English  centre  of  becoming  a 
distributing  point  for  such  import  trade? — Yes.  Of 
course,  under  the  present  circumstances,  there  is 
every  inducement  to  traders  to  send  their  money  to 
England. 

28981.  Dublin  is  extinguished  as  a distributing 
point? — We  cannot  buy  in  Dublin. 

28982.  Do  you  think  that  the  extent  to  which  Irish 
trade  is  carried  on  in  small  parcels  shows  how  wrong 
it  is  to  assume  that  an  arrangement  fit  for  a wealthy 
country  like  England,  with  a large  trade,  must 
necessarily  be  adopted  for  Ireland  also? — It  is  very 
foolish  to  assume  that. 

28983.  Ireland  requires  a different  arrangement  in 
certain  matters,  and  this  is  one  of  them  ? — Yes. 

28984.  What  do  you  say,  generally,  is  the  effect 
of  these  low  import  rates  from  England,  as  contrasted 
with  the  high  inland  rates  in  Ireland ; has  it  not 
contributed  to  suppress  manufactures  and  industries 
in  this  country  ? — It  has,  sir,  of  course.  We  have 
to  send  our  money  into  Liverpool  instead  of  Dublin, 
which  makes  Liverpool  the  port  for  Irish  trade. 

28985.  It  pays  wages  to  people  outside  this  coun- 
try instead  of  wages  to  people  in  i't? — Yes. 

28986.  Has  this  promoted  emigration  ? — Decidedly, 
it  must  have. 
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28987.  What  is  the  cause  of  emigration — is  it  that 
the  people  'have  no  means  of  living  ait  home  ? — The 
people  have  no  means  of  living. 

28988.  Can  Ireland  be  anything  but  a dead-and- 
alive  country  as  long  as  it  is  dependent  upon  the 
land  alone? — It  cannot;  we  must  have  industries  to 
make  it  self-supporting. 

28989.  On  the  other  hand,  the  low  rates  from  the 
Continent  into  England  on  food  products,  contrasted 
with  the  comparatively  high  export  rates  from  Ireland 
— 'have  they  hampered  and  hindered  the  development 
of  Irish  agriculture? — Of  course  they  have.  Perk 
from  Castlebar  to  London,  at  through  owner’s  risk 
rate,  is  charged  £5  10s.  a ton.  We  consider  that  en- 
tirely too  high. 

28990.  Then,  unless  we  are  able  to  revise  these  rates, 
to  lower  them  to  suit  the  needs  of  Ireland,  Ireland 
cannot  develop  her  agricultural  industry,  and  she 
must  remain  destitute  of  manufacturing  industry? — 
Yes. 

28991.  The  people  have  been  reduced  from  eight 
millions  to  four  millions  in  the  course  of  the  railway 
era,  so  there  are  only  half  as  many  people  to  carry, 
and  half  as  many  to  feed  and  clothe,  and  the  result 
must  be  a decline  of  railway  profits? — With  a 
declining  population  the  railway  companies  must  de- 
crease their  dividends,  and  their  dividends  must  dis- 
appear altogether  in  the  end. 

28992.  Would  persistence,  then,  in  this  present 
railway  policy  mean  a black  future  for  the  railways 
as  well  as  for  the  country? — In  the  railway  com- 
panies’ interest  alone  it  would  be,  to  my  mind,  good 
policy  to  reduce  the  rates,  particularly  the  passenger 

28993.  About  the  solution.  An  Irish  grievance  of 
such  magnitude  and  depth  requires  an  Irish  autho- 
rity to  cure  it? — Yes. 

28994.  You  must  have  a sympathetic  authority, 
knowing  the  country,  and  having  the  confidence  of 
the  people  ? — Certainly ; it  must  be  within,  and  act 
for  the  country. 

28995.  As  to  finance,  do  you  think  that  we  are 
entitled;  to  a set-off  from  England  on  the  ground  of 
over-taxation  ? — Undoubtedly  we  are,  because  of  the 
findings  of  the  Royal  Commission  appointed  by  the 
Liberal  Government,  in  1893,  to  inquire  into  the  finan- 
cial relations  between  the  two  countries.  The  lowest 
estimate  made  by  any  of  the  Commissioners  was  that 
this  country  was,  and  still  continued,  paying  two 
and  a quarter  millions  annually  in  overtaxation 
since  1853,  or  in  other  words,  that  England  now  owes 
this  country  something  like  one  hundred  and  twenty 
millions. 

28996.  Then,  if  the  question  of  restitution  for  the 
past  were  not  pressed,  do  you  think  that  the  over- 
taxation still  from  year  to  year  would  entitle  us  to 
expect  that  England  should  take  responsibility  for 
some  portion  of  the  capital  required  to  finance  the 
railways  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

28997.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  Treasury,  apart 
from  restitution  or  set-off,  were  to  lend  the  money, 
there  would  be  an  indefeasible  security  in  the  rail- 
ways and  in  the  rates  of  the  country  ? — Ample 
security. 

28998.  And  even  if  the  Treasury  would  not  lend, 
would  you  say  .that  Ireland  herself,  through  her 
County  Councils  or  other  authority  would  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  the  financing  of  the  system  ? — They 
would,  undoubtedly ; they  could  go  into  the  open  mar- 
ket and  borrow  the  money  on  .the  security  of  the  rates. 

28999.  Considering  how  hard,  and  how  far,  Ireland 
has  been  driven  by  this  system,  do  you  tliink  that  if 
she  offers  Great  Britain  to  accept  the  responsibility 
of  ownership  of  the  lines,  she  is  making  a claim  to 
which  there  can  be  no  just  reply  but  assent  ? — She  is, 
undoubtedly. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acworth. 

29000.  You  desire,  and  I quite  understand,  that 
Dublin  should  be  the  distributing  centre  rather  than 
Liverpool? — I believe  if  we  had  the  same  transit 
increasing  the  facilities  from  Dublin  as  from  LiveroooL  that  the 
importance  of  Dublin  merchants  would  be  in  a position  to  import 
~ ' " the  goods  for  themselves. 

29001.  That  is  what  I understand.  I am  not 
quarrelling  in  the  least.  You  take  the  instances  of 
fruit.  Take  oranges.  They  come  in  shiploads  from 
one  to  two  places.  Barcelona  and  so  on.  Do  you 
think  Dublin  could  take  shiploads?  Is  it  a big 
enough  market  to  deal  with  shiploads?— I think  it  is. 
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29002.  Liverpool  has  got  six  or  seven  millions  of 
people  behind  it  in  Lancashire? — Yes,  I quite  under- 
stand. 

29003.  Do  not  you  think  that  Liverpool  has  got  a 
natural  advantage  ? — I believe  the  trade  in  Ireland  is 
sufficient  to  warrant  heavy  consignments  coming  into 
Dublin,  not  as  heavy  as  into  Liverpool,  but  heavy 
enough  for  the  Irish  trade  if  the  railway  companies 
met  them  half  way. 

29004.  Do  you  think  the  orange  trade  would  take 
2,000  ton  steamers. 

29004a.  Chairman. — Granges  come  in  small  vessels 

29005.  Mr.  Acworth. — Do  you  think  they  could? 
I should  like  to  know? — My  contention  is  that  if  the 
railway  companies  gave  facilities  to  the  Irish  traders, 
that  Dublin  would  be,  as  a matter  of  course,  able  to 
import  oranges  direct  and  distribute  them  all  over 
Ireland. 

29006.  You  think  they  could  afford  to  take  a ship- 
load?— It  can  afford  to  take  a shipload. 

29007.  All  right,  on  the  question  of  smalls,  have  you 
ever  thought  of  it  from  the  railway  company’s  point 
of  view  ?— Whether  a consignment  is  large  or  small  it 
wants  the  same  checking  and  all  the  different  ex- 
penses connected  with  it? — I should  think  that  it  is 
as  easy  to  manage  the  checking  of  1 cwt.  as  of  3 cwt. 

29008.  But,  supposing  the  3 cwt.  comes  in  one  lot, 
there  is  one  invoice,  and,  supposing  it  comes  in  three 
lots,  there  are  three  invoices  ? — Yes. 

29009.  That  is  all  more  trouble.  I won’t  carry  you 
in  detail,  but  you  will  agree  that  the  railway  company 
'has  more  expense  in  dealing  with  twenty  separate 
hundred-weights  than  with  one  ton  ? — Yes,  but  the 
percentage  is  too  high. 

29010.  You  think  that  from  your  own  point  of 
view  the  percentage  is  too  high? — Twenty-five  per 
cent. 

29011.  Do  you  know  that  the  railway  companies, 
not  in  this  case  only,  maintain  that  it  is  too  low. 
Would  you  take  it  from  me  that  there  is  no  country  in 
the  world  where  there  is  so  little  difference  between  the 
rates  for  small  consignments  and  the  rates  for  big 
consignments  as  there  is  here? — I am  not  aware. 

29012.  I think  it  is  true  ?— I know  it  is  a grievance 
in  this  country. 

29013.  I quite  follow  ? — Because  you  cannot  compare 
Ireland  with  a prosperous  country  like  England. 
Most  of  the  traders  are  in  a small  way,  and  I am 
sure  that  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  money  they  leave 
out  with  the  railway  companies  is  for  small  consign- 
ments, and  that  is  twenty-five  per  cent,  extra.  • 

29014.  I quite  follow  your  point  of  view.  I only 
asked  you  to  see  there,  is  another  side.  Another 
question.  You  spoke  about  classification  and  you 
have  said  it  seems,  in  many  ways,  not  very  good. 
Do  you  know  it  is  practically  forced  on  the  com- 
panies by  Act  of  Parliament? — I believe  that. 

29015.  When  you  spoke  about  drysaltery  and  con- 
fectionery it  looked  very  unreasonable,  and  I looked 
and  found  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  says  confec- 
tionery in  barrels  is  to  be  in  Class  2,  drysaltery  in 
barrels  is  to  be  in  Class  3,  so  that  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment said  it  should  be  higher,  or  that  confectionery 
should  be  charged  lower? — What  puzzles  me  is  why 
they  are  the  same  at  owner’s  risk. 

29016.  There  the  companies  have  departed  from  the 
Act  of  Parliament  and  make  a concession. 

Mr.  Croker  Barring  ton,  Solicitor. — They  made  a 
concession,  why,  I do,  not  know,  but  they  have. 

29016a.  Mr.  Acworth. — They  made  a concession  by 
putting  both  in  the  lower  olass.  When  the  oompany 
takes  the  risk  the  rate  by  Act  of  Parliament  is 
higher  for  drysaltery  in  casks  than  for  confectionery 
in  casks? — There  is  a difference  of  14s.  per  ton,  which 
seems  very  high. 

29017.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  fact  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  an  Act  of  Parliament  does  not  close  the 
matter,  because  we  are  inquiring  into  what  ought  to 
be. 

29017a.  Mr.  Acworth. — That  is  why  it  looks  peculiar. 

29018.  Chairman. — He  says  that  at  owner’s  risk 
they  are  the  same  rate,  and  at  company’s  risk  they 
are  different.  I think  he  is  quite  right  in  pointing  it 
out. 

29018a.  Mr.  Acworth. — When  the  railway  company 
take  their  own  risk  they  take  a reasonable  course,  but 
in  the  other  case  they  have  to  do  what  looks  unreason- 
able, owing  to  the  Act  of  Palrliament  ? — The  general 
course  is  to  get  the  goods  sent  at  company’s  risk. 
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29019.  Is  it  in  your  trade?— Yes. 

29020.  You  really  use  company  s risk  ?— 1 do  not 
use  it;  I use  the  owner’s  risk. 

29021.  A great  many  use  company  s risk ! I he 
ordinary  rate. 

29022.  Just  one  other  point.  We  had  here  yester- 
day Mr.  Mannion,  the  Chairman  of  your  County  Coun- 
cil of  Galway,  and  he  was  speaking  about  one  of  the 
guaranteed  lines,  the  Loughrea  and  Attymon,  and  he 
said  it  was  natural  that  the  ratepayers  should  object 
-to  the  present  position,  and  that  in  his  opinion  the 
i)  arty  who  pays  the  piper  should  call  the  tune— do 
tou  agree?— Yes. 

29023.  Everyone  would.  Is  it  reasonable  to  say  that 
the  Irish  authority  should  manage  the  railways  and 
the  British  Treasury  should  guarantee  the  money? — 
I should  think  that  the  British  Treasury  owes  us  the 

29024.  Then  you  would  say  give  it  outright? — No, 
lmt  I think  the  very  smallest  concession  we  would  ex- 
pect would  be  to  guarantee  the  minimum  dividend 
paid  for  the  last  five  or  ten  years,  because  m the 
matter  of  that  kind  it  would  be  a case  of  heads  they 
win  and  tails  we  lose.  , . „ 

29025.  Putting  out  of  the  -question  this  three 
millions,  or  two  and  three-quarter  millions,  that  the 
Financial  Relations  Commission  say  was  due,  assum- 
ing all  obligations  were  wiped  out,  and  that  we  were 
.on  a fair  basis,  assuming  we  are  agreed  on  that,  would 
you  then  say  it  would  be  reasonable  that  the  Irish 
authority  should  call  the  tune  that  the  British 
Treasury  should  guarantee? — Yes. 

29026*  Under  these  conditions  ? — Under  the  circum- 
stances. and  that  this  country  is  tied  to  England,  I 
really  think  that  she  ought  to  say  that,  seeing  the 
population  has  diminished  so  much  for  the  fifty 
vears 

29027.  That  is  rather  asking  a favour  than  justice? 
— My  point  is  that  it  would  not  be  even  justice  to 
ask  them  to  guarantee  the  shareholders’  interest  in  the 
way  of  dividend. 

29028.  You  are  speaking  of  what  you  think  is 
due? — What  I think  is  due. 

29029.  Supposing  we  had  settled  that,  and  wiped  it 
•out,  and  started  fair,  would  you  then  think  it  reason- 
able that  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  asked  to 
guarantee,  and  that  the  Irish  authority  should  have 
the  whole  control  ? — I should  think  England  is  morally 
bound  to  see  that  this  country  does  not  go  down 
and  become  bankrupt. 

29030.  Ought  not  England  to  have  a voice  in  saying 
what  reductions  on  the  present  rate  should  be  made? 
— I would  have  no  objection  to  her  having  a voice 
in  the  management.  I would  not  think  that  they 
should  have  the  sole  control. 

29031.  You  would  agree  that  if  England  guarantees 
the  money  she  should  have  a voice  in  the  manage- 
ment?— I would,  sir. 

29032.  Mr.  Sexton. — You  would  prefer  Ireland 
should  take  the  responsibility  and  have  the  manage- 
ment?— I would. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. 

29033.  With  regard  to  the  railway  classification, 
you  are  aware  that  that  was  the  result  of  a very- 


prolonged  inquiry  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  lasting  over  qci_  j5>  jqo7. 
two  or  three  years,  and  that  the  schedule  which  they  — - 

drew  up  was  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1891  Mr.  P.  J. 
or  1892,  that  it  was  not  adopted  hap-hazard,  but  was  Mannion, 
the  result  of  careful  inquiry,  and,  though  in  some  the 

cases  the  rates  seem  high,  are  you  aware  that  75  Castlebar 
per  cent,  of  the  traffic  in  this  country — I believe  in  u'rban 
the  United  Kingdom— is  carried  at  exceptional  rates  ; Distric(. 
'rates,  that  is  to  say,  which  are  considerably  lower  than  Council, 
the  standard  rates  1— Tire  standard  rates.  • 

29034.  The  standard  rates  are  the  classification  The  existing 
rates,  and  75  per  cent,  of  all  the  traffic  is  carried  Kailway 
below  the  classification  rate?— I did  not  think  the 

• j i i ot  Woods  the 

railway  companies  were  so  indulgent.  outcome  of 

29035.  With  regard  to  the  rates  themselves,  you  careful 
are  aware  that  several  alternative  methods  of  fixing  inquiry, 
rates  -have  been  suggested  from  time  to  time — a 
uniform  rate  per  ton  mile,  and  rates  based  on 
cost  of  service  and  soforth,  and  that  every  one  ot  traffio  Ui0 
these  have  been,  sooner  or  later,  abandoned  for  the  United 
present  system,  which  is  rates  fixed  on  the  principle  Kingdom 
of  “ what  the  traffic  can  bear.”  Do  you  know  thalt  carriedat 
this  system  is  adopted  practically  without  exception,  exceptional 
or  perhaps  with  some  slight  modification,  by  all  the  rates, 
railway  companies  in  Europe,  State-owned  < nd  other- 
wise?— I believe  the  system  is  the  same. 

29036.  And  that  it  is  considered  by  those 
who  are  competent  to  give  an  opinion,  that  any 
other  system,  instead  of  decreasing  the  anomalies 
which  at  present  exist,  would  really  add  to  and 
result  in  greater  anomalies  than  those  of  which  you 
complain.  I think  you  will  find  that  that  is  the 
case*  Then,  with  regard  to  the  guarantee,  I gather 
that  if  the  Treasury  gave  something  in  the  nature 
of  a subsidy,  you  consider  that  it  should  have  a 
voice  in  the  rates  and  charges  that-  should  be  fixed 
on  the  unified  system  ; not  only  a voice  in  the  general 
administration,  but  also  have  some  consultative  voice 
as  to  any  reductions  which  are  desirable,  and  which 
would  be  made  in  the  interests  of  the  general  com- 
munity ? — I consider  that  the  rates  should  be  made 
by  Irish  authorities,  and  that  the  railways  in  this 
country  would  not  be  expected  to  pay — that  they 
should  not  be  run  as  a paying  concern — I mean  to 
say  a big  dividend. 


29037.  I will  put  an  extreme  point.  Supposing 
the  Irish  authority  fixes  a rate  at  such  a low  figure  The  justice  of 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  any  profit  at  all,  the  G°ver''- 
it  would  be  unreasonable  that  the  State  should,  in 
those  circumstances,  guarantee  the  same  rate  of  divi-  of  rafcos 

dend  as  the  shareholders  are  at  present  enjoying,  ;f  financially 
when  there  would  be  no  earthly  probability  of  the  involved  in  a 
railways  being  able  to  earn  anything  approaching  purchase 
i t ? — Of  course  I would  be  quite  agreeable  to  have  the  scheme. 
Government  have  a voice  in  the  scheduling  to  safe- 
guard the  Treasury. 


29038.  You  could  not  leave  the  whole  thing  to  the 
Irish  authorities,  if  the  State  were  to  find  the  money  ; 
they  should  have  some  voice  in  fixing  the  rate?  — 
Yes ; but  I have  sufficient  confidence  in  the  Irish 

authority  that  they  would  not  be  so  blind 1 

29039.  Still,  we  are  all  human,  and  of  course  the 
natural  desire  is  to  make  the  rate  as  low  as  possible ; 
you  would  not  object? — No,  sir, 


Mr.  Michael  Tierney  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


29040.  I think  you  appear  on  behalf  of  Ennis  Urban 
Council  ? — Yes. 

29041.  Are  you  the  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Council  ? 

29042.  Where  is  Ennis? — County  Clare. 

29043.  Is  that  an  important  centre? — Yes,  it  is. 
ll  is  the  capital  of  the  County  Clare. 

29044.  You  represent  an  agricultural  district? — 
Yos,  the  county  is  agricultural. 

29045.  And  the  produce  of  the  land,  in  one  form 
or  another,  is  it  consumed  or  exported  ? — Most  of  it  is 
exported. 


29046.  Sent  away?— Yes,  sent  to  England. 

29047.  How  is  it  sent?— By  rail. 

29048.  What  company? — The  most  of  it  goes  by 
he  Great  Southern,  and  a good  deal  of  cattle  go  by 
the  Midland. 

29049.  Cattle  by  the  Midland  and  produce  by  the 
l^reat  Southern? — I say  the  most  goes  by  the  Great 
, but  some  cattle  go  by  the  Midland. 


Southern 


29050.  That  is  cattle  for  the  different  parts  of  Mr.  Michael 
Ireland  ? — Yes,  up  to  Meath  and  those  places.  Tierney, 

29051.  Well  now,  are  the  people  in  your  district,  tive^^he* 
your  Council,  satisfied  with  the  traffic  arrangements  ? Ennis  Urban 
—No,  they  are  not.  District 

29052.  Why? — For  several  reasons.  The  Urban  Council- 
Council  passed  resolution  after  resolution  calling  Complaint  as 
upon  the  authorities  to  improve  the  station  at  Ennis,  to  inadequate 
and  we  have  been  met  with  a blank  refusal.  The  provision  at 
accommodation  at  the  southern  side  is  fairly  good.  Ennis  station 
29053.  You  are  giving  reasons  why  the  people  are  fo.r  dealing 
dissatisfied  with  the  railway  arrangements  ? — Yes.  with  traffic. 

29053a.  What  is  the  first  reason? — The  first  reason 
is  that  the  storage  accommodation  is  inadequate  at 
Ennis  itself. 

29054.  There  is  no  goods  warehouse? — There  is  a 
goods  warehouse,  but  everything  is  jumbled  together. 

29055.  It  is  not  large  enough  for  the  trade? — It  is 
not  large  enough  fcr  the  trade. 


M 
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29056.  Of  course  you  represented  that  to  the  rail- 
way companies? — I have  got  a copy  of  a resolution 
we  sent  to  the  railway  company. 

29057.  What  was  the  date?— The  date  is  about 
twelve  months  ago. 

29058.  That  was  a resolution  passed  by  the  Council 
and  sent  to  the  railway  company  ? — Yes. 

29059.  Have  you  got  the  answer? — They  did  not 
give  an  answer  in  writing,  but  met  the  deputation 
at  Ennis  Railway  Station,  and  refused  to  do  any- 
thing at  all — refused  to  take  the  recommendation  into 
consideration. 

29060.  Did  they  give  no  reason  ?— They  simply  said 
that  things  were  in  the  same  way  for  years,  and 
they  did  not  see  why  they  were  not  good  enough 

29061.  That  the  property  had  been  in  existence, 
and  they  did  not  see  any  reason  why  alteration  should 
be  made? — Yes. 

29062.  You,  on  your  part,  gave  reasons  why 
there  should  be  more  accommodation  ? — Yes. 

29063.  Is  the  trade  increasing  ? — No,  it  is  not. 

29064.  Then  that  would  rather  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  additional  accommodation  is  not  required — 
There  is  ope  cause  of  complaint,  that  they  have 
two  stores,  and  one  of  these  stores  is  left  altogether 
to  one  firm — to  Messrs.  Bannatyne — they  use  it  as 
a place  for  distributing  their  flour.  I do  not  know 
what  arrangements  they  have,  but  the  whole  town  has 
only  the  other  store. 

29065.  I suppose  the  present  tenant  of  that  stove — 
does  lie  live  at  Ennis?— He  lives  at  Limerick.  He  is 
a miller  in  Limerick,  and  he  sends  his  flour  up  there 
and  distributes  it  round  the  county. 

29066.  Very  well,  that  is  about  the  accommodation 
at  the  station.  Are  there  any  other  reasons  given  ?— 
There  is  'another  reason,  people  are  complaining.  As 
you  go  into  the  goods  store  there  is  a very  high 
bridge  going  into  the  present  goods  store.  It  is  a 
very  steep  bridge.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  bring 
anything  like  a decent  load  out  of  the  store  on 
account  of  the  high  bridge. 

29067.  What  is  the  bridge  over  ? — It  is  over  the  rail- 
way. That  is  between  the  goods  store  and  Ennis. 

29068.  It  is  a road  bridge,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
take  vehicles  over  it? — It  Is  difficult  to  bring  a big 
load  over  it. 

29069.  The  load'  is  limited  for  the  horse  ? — Yes. 

29070.  How  do  you  suggest  that  that  could  be 
remedied  ? — We  wanted  them  to  use  the  platform  on 
the  other  side  that  is  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Banna- 
tyne and  utilise  that  for  the  public,  and  they  could 
avoid  the  bridge  and  could  transfer  Messrs,  Banna- 
tyne, to  the  . other  side. 

29071.  In  other  words,  if  this  warehouse  or  store, 
which  is  let,  were  U6ed  for  the  general  public,  you 
could  got  the  traffic  without  going  over  the  bridge  ? — 
Exactly. 

29072.  Have  you  represented  that  to  the  railway 


company? — We  did. 

29073.  What  did  they  say? — They  said  that  bridge 
was  there  for  yeans  and  they  did  not  see 

29074.  The  same  answer;?— I may  point,  out  that 
at'  the  time  this  store  was  built  that  bridge  was 
not  there  at  all,  because  the  railway  did  not  extend 
beyond  Ennis. 

Complaint  as  29075.  Have  you  any  ccanplaints  with  reference  to 
to  treatment  the  railway  cattle  traffic? — There  have  been  com- 
of  cattle  at  plaints  at  the  Midland  side  ; they  have  only  two  open 
Ennis  station,  pens,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  load  them  at  the 
Midland  side,  and  I have  heard  people  frequently 
complain  that  they  cannot  get  wagons  from  the  rail- 
way at  Ennis  to  send  on  the  oattle  by  the  Midland, 
because  they  want  them  to  go  by  the  Southern. 

29076.  I believe  there  is  some  agitation  going  on 
just  now  in  connection  with  it  ? — There  was  to  be  a 
public  meeting  last  January,  but  on  account  of  this 
Commission  the  thing  .fell  through. 

29077.  Is  it  in  contemplation  to  have  a public 
meeting  in  connection  with  this  railway  matter? — 
It  is  not,  pending  the  result  of  this  Commission. 

29078.  Your  principal  grievance  appears  to  be  that 
this  store  is  let  to  a Limerick  man  ?— That  is  one 
grievance. 

Mr.  Crokcr  Barrington,  Solicitor. — The  old  Loco- 
motive Shed,  which  never  was  a store,  was  let  to 
Messrs.  Bannatyne,  of  Limerick. 

29078a.  Chairman.- — It  seems  to  be  a grievance. 

Mr.  Crokcr  Barrington,  Solicitor.— It  relieved  the 
store' and  took  a great  deal  of  goods  out  of  the  goods 


store.  The  company  have  spent  very  large  sums  on 
this  station,  principally  on  cattle  .accommodation,  and 
I think  you  would  agree  if  you  were  asked  to  look  at 
the  place.  We  think  it  a very  .good  station  for  the 
traffic.  If  any  member  of  the  Commission  is  in  the 
direction  we  would  like  him  to  see  the  station. 

29079.  Chairman. — You  heard  what  Mr.  Barring- 
ton said  ?— I represent  the  town  and  the  people,  and 
they  do  not  agree  with  what  he  says. 

29080.  Do  you  agree  that  the  cattle  accommodation 
has  been  improved  ?— Yes,  it  has. 

29081.  That  was  what  Mr.  Barrington-  said.  He 
said  they  spent  money  on  the  improvement  of  the- 
cattle  accommodation  1— We  have  not  -made  any  com- 
plaints of  the  cattle  accommodation  on  that  side. 

29082.  Very  well.  Any  question  about  rates.  1 
suppose  you  have  not  made  that  a study? — I have 
only  'been  told  that  the  people  can  send  goods  or 
cattle  traffic  from  Gort  down  past  Ennis  and  from 
Limerick  cheaper  than  the  Ennis  people  can,  and  -on 
the  other  hand  I have  been  told  that : people  can 
bring  cattle  by  Limerick  to  Broadstone  cheaper  Ilian 
the  people  of  Ennis  can. 

29083.  You  have  no  facts  or  figures  within  your 
own  knowledge  ? — Not  within  any  own  personal  know- 
ledge, it  is  quite  admitted. 

29084.  According  to  what  you  say,  and  the  opinion 
of  your  Council,  you  do  not  think  the  railways  are 
doing  all  that  they  can  to  foster  the  interests  of  the 
town  ? — No,  I do  not  think  so. 

29085.  And  that  you  think  a good  deal  -more  might 
be  done  ? — A good  deal  more  might  be  done. 

29086.  Is  that  opinion  with  reference  to  the  Great 
Southern  or  the  Midland? — It  will  be  with  reference 
to  both.  Of  course  you  cannot  expect  much  from  the 
Midland,  because  they  have,  only  running  powers 
there. 

29087.  And  they  use  the  Great  ‘Southern  Station  ? 

29088.  Your  complaint  is  against  the  owning  Com- 
pany. the  Great  Southern  ? — Yes. 

29089.  What  about  the  West  Clare  Railway,  have 
you  any  connection  with  . it  l— Yes,  the  West  Clare 
conies  into  Ennis,  too. 

29090.  What  have  you  got  to  say  about  that  railway 
— it  is  one  of  the  guaranteed  lines  where  the  ratepayers 
guarantee  part  of  the  interest? — As  regards  the  West 
Glare  Railway,  I should  say  it  is  simply  -a  case  of 
taxation  without  representation.  The  ratepayers 
have  to  contribute  a very  large  sum  annually  to  cover 
the  guaranteed  dividend  and  deficit  in  the  working 
expenses,  and  have  practically  nothing  todo  asregards 
the  management  of  line,  which  is  left,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  in  the  hands  of  some  gentlemen  in 
Dublin,  who  review  operations  at-  the  Golf  Links 
Hotel  a couple  of  times  in  the  year,  and  never  see 
the  line  except  on  these  occasions.  They  are  useless 
as  far  as  working  the  line  is  concerned,  except- to 
draw  their  fees.  The  Chairman,  I believe,  is  an 
octogenarian.  I have  no  doubt  if  this  line  was  in 
the  hands  of  an  ordinary  company  of  shareholderis  it’ 
would  -become  a paying  concern,  and  the  ratepayers 
would  he1  relieved  of  a burden  which  they  have  been 
labouring  under  for  years'. 

29091.  You  think  the  directors  should  be  selected 
froni  those  who  guarantee  the  interest  and  the  capital? 
— Certainly. 

29092.  From  the  ratepayers? — Yes. 

29093.  Do  you  know  what-  is  the  amount  in  the 
pound  they  pay  ?— I do  not  know  what,  they  pay,  I 
did  not  go  into  the  figures  because  I believe  you  have 
had  evidence. 

29094.  You  agree  with  the  evidence  that  has  been 
given?— I do. 

29095.  We  have  had  considerable  evidence?- — Fur- 
ther on  you  will  find  I am  referring  to  the  tourist  traffic 
in  the  West  Clare  district.  Clare  would  be  a very 
good  tourist  county  if  it  were  properly  developed, 
and  I am  sure  a lot  of  -money  would  be  brought  into 
the  county,  but  on  account  of  the  railway  people  do 
not  care  to- come  to  the  West  because  it  takes  too  long 
from  Ennis  to  Kilkee,  nearly  four  -hours,  three  and 
a half  to  four  hours,  a distance  of  forty-eight  miles, 
and  the  people  that  travel  long  distances  do  not  care 
to  go  by  the  West  Clare  Railway  on  that  account.  The 
West  Clare,  as  I point  out,  was  very  badly  con- 
stucted  at  the  -beginning.  At  the  time  it  was  put 
down  they  cut  down  forest,  trees,  and  they  cut  them 
up  without  any  preparation . at  all  and  used  them 
for  sleepers. 
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29096.  Lord  Pirrie. — Used  what  ?— The  tops  of  the 

tr29097  Chairman. — Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  that 
they  cannot  ran  quick?— I think  so,  because  the  rail- 
way is  in  a bad  way.  I walked  over  several  parts  oi 
the  line  myself.  • • . , , 

29098.  You  think,  in  the  hands  of  capable  manage- 
ment and  directors,  interested,  in  the  guarantee,  that 
a considerable  improvement  might  be  made  in  the 
working  of  the  railway  ?— It  would  certainly,  if  they 
got  the  line  given  over  in  good  form  at  the  beginning. 

29099.  They  would  have  to  do. that,  I suppose?— 
What  I was  saying  about  the  permanent  way  is  that 
it  is  bad  from,  the  beginning.  I walked  over  it- 
lately,  several  pairts  of  it,  and  the  sleepers  are  slush- 
ing as  the  train  goes  by,  the  slush  gushes  out  from 
uncler  the  sleepers.  The  sleepers  are  loose  under  the 

iin29100.  I suppose  that  is  only  in  the  wet  weather.?— 
It  is  very  badly  drained. 

29101.  Mr.  Sexton. — They  sank  under  your  feet  ? — 


29102.  Lord  Pirrie.—  Is  it  on  a bog?— It  is  not  on 
•bog;  it  is  badly  laid.  There  is  another  thing,  at 
the  time  the  railway  was  taken  over  the  contractor 
was  supposed  to  give  the  place  over  free,  and  instead 
of  that  he  got  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  Company 
at  that  time  to  lease  a portion  of  the  Waterford 
and  Limerick  line  to  the  West  Clare,  to  rent  instead 
of  buying  out  the  place  and  giving  it  over  to  the 
Grand  Jury  free,  and  then  again  he_  managed  to 
come  to  an  arrangement  with  the  Waterford  and 
Limerick  Company  on  behalf  of  the  West  Clare,  that 
they  should  pay  £300  or  £400  a year  for  the  station 
in  Ennis  instead  of  building  a station. 

29103.  I suppose  that  was  done  to  save  capita!  out- 
lay ?_l  do  not  think  so;  I have  been  told  that  the 
Grand  Jury  were  hoodwinked  in  the  thing,  and  that 
they  thought  they  would  get  the  whole  thing  free; 
that  is  the  impression. 

29104.  Mr.  Sexton. — They  thought-  they  would  get 
the  station  as  part  of  the  line? — Yes. 

29105.  Chairman. — If  they  had  built  a station  they 
would  have  had  to  pay  for  it? — I do  not  know  how 
lie  got  out  of  the  contract. 

29106.  You  mean  that  he  was  under  an  agreement 
to  build  a station,  and  instead  of  building  it  he 
made  an  arrangement  to'  rent?— That,  was  it. 

29107.  And  that  is  a perpetual  charge  upon  the 
West  Clare? — Yes. 

29107a.  Lord  Pirrie. — The  rent  instead  of  a new 
station. 

29108.  Chairman. — The  rent  is  an  excess  of  the  in- 
terest on  the  outlay  ?— I take  it  in  this  way,  that  there 
should  be  no  'rent  at  all  on  the  station.  I take  it 
that  the  contract  covered  the  station  and  all. 

29109.  Was  it  a lump  sum  contract  ?— Yes. 

29110.  I do  not  know  whether  this  is  in  your 
own  knowledge  or  gossip  ? — It  is  common  knowledge 

29111.  How  many  years  is  that  ago? — Since  the 
West  Clare  was  built,  I suppose  seventeen  or  eigh- 
teen years,  probably  more.  There  is  another 
thing  I have  been  directed  to  bring  under  your 
notice  with  reference  to  officers  on  the  line.  There 
is  am  officer,  the  Engineer-in-Chief  of  the  West  and 
South  Clare  Railways,  Mr.  Barrington,  of  Limerick, 
anil  the  County  Council  have  complained  about  the 
way  the  company  have  been  paying  away  their  money 
ui'instly  to  Mr.  Barrington. 

29112.  Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor. — You  do 
not  mean  me,  sir? — No;  the  engineer-in-chief  of  the 
line.  There  is  a report  of  the  auditor.  The  County 
Council  have  an  auditor  of  their  own,  and  they  sent 
him  up  to  the  Clare  railways,  and  he  audited  the 
accounts,  and  if  you  like,  I have  Iris  report,  and  I 
will  put  it  in. 

29113.  Chairman. — It  is  a letter,  and  the  auditor 
found  that  in  addition  to  the  salary  of  Mr.  Barring- 
ton. for  which  he  is  to  give  his  whole  service,  he 
had  made  a charge  of  about  £100  for  some  extra 
work,  and  that  the  Directors  had  paid  about  £70  of  it, 
also  that  the  balance  was  unpaid,  and  your  contention 
is  that  his  salary  included  that  work,  and  the  money 
should  not  be  paid  at  all,  and  that  if  the  Directors 
of  that  company  had  been  the  representatives  of  the 
ratepayers  that  money  would  never  have  been  paid  ? — 
That  is  so 

29114.  Does  not  that  put  it  shortly  ? — Exactly,  it 


was  paid  behind  the  back  of  the  representative  of  / 

the  ratepayers.  ,,  T a 

29115.  Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor.—  Might  1 
ask  you— I think  it  is  a mistake;  he  said  there  was  ' 
no  representative  of  the  ratepayers,  although  there 
are  an  equal  number  of  directors  appointed  by  the  j 
ratepayers? — There  is  net,  they  are  in  a minority  of  j 

° 29116.  Then,  there  are  representatives  ? — At  the 
time  this  money  was  paid  there  was  no  representative  C 


Chairman. — We  had  evidence  that  there  was  a t 
minority  of  one.  S 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe.— Mr.  Balfour  Browne  said  1 
there  were  four  for  the  shareholders  and  four  for  the 
ratepayers. 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington.  Solicitor.— They  are  two 
companies — in  the  one  they  are  equal,  and  in  the 
other  there  is  a majority  of  one. 

29118.  Mr.  Sexton. — Has  the  Chairman  a casting 
vote— he  is  a shareholders’  director? — Yes. 

29119.  Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor.— He.  said 
there  was  no  representation? — I said  there  was  no 
representative  present  when  it  was  passed. 


Examined  by  Lord  Pirrie. 

29120.  You  give  evidence  on  behalf  of  your  dis-  T 
trict.  Do  you  mean  ireally  to  say  that  the  Grand  tl 
Jury  passed  the  account  of  this  railway  although  the  tt 
contractor,  who  had  undertaken  to  build  a station  and  *»: 
different  other  works,  failed  to  complete  the  contract  115 
and  did  not  reduce  the  amount,  and  that  he  was  able,  * 
therefore,  to  saddle  the  county  with  a charge  of  rent  t, 
for  the  use  of  the  station  ?— That-  is  my  belief.  c 

29121.  The  Grand  Jury,  in  old  days,  when  respon-  „. 
sible  for  the  fiscal  work  of  the  county,  had  to  get  the 
going  judge  of  assize  to  approve  of  the  presentment. 
You  do  not  mean  to  say  that,  in  such  a celebrated 
county  as  yours,  it  is  believed  that  the  Grand  Jury, 
backed  up  by  one  of  the  judges  of  assize,  would 
authorise  such  a payment  ? — I do  not  believe  that  the 
judge  of  assize  backed  them  at  all.  Everyone  down 
our  way  believes  it. 

29122.  I hardly  think  that  in  any  country  in  the 
world,  and  certainly  not  in  such  a place  as  Ireland, 
where  we  are  all  so  very  watchful  of  each  other,  that 
such  a thing  could  take  place — that  a whole  station  j 
would  be  omitted  from  the  contract,  and  yet  no  re-  s 
duction  be  made  in  the  amount  payable  under  the  s 
contract.  The  Grand  Jury,  before  they  passed  any  s 
presentments,  whether  a pound  or  fifty  thousand  » 
pounds,  had  to  get  it  passed  by  a judge.  I only  want  ‘ 
that  on  the  minutes? — We  believe  that  the  contractor  ^ 
should  have  taken  up  and  handed  over,  the  line  free, 
and  that  that  was  part  of  his  contract, 

29123.  Have  you  no  evidence  to  show  that  his  con- 
tract was  reduced  by  the  amou'nt  of  the  cost  of  the 
station? — I have  not, 

29124.  You  do  not  think  any  judge  sitting  on  the 
Bench  would  make  such  a presentment  ? — I would  not 
say  he  would,  if  he  knew  it. 

29124a.  Chairman. — He  would  not  knowingly. 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington.  Solicitor. — Might  I say — 
the  contractor  is  not  present — but  I am  informed  the 
case  is  that  he  never  entered  into  a contract  to  build 
a station.  He  was  to  lay  a third  rail  into  the  old 
Waterford  and  Limerick  station,  and  there  was  some- 
objection  by  the  Boaird  of  Trade. 

29125.  Lord,  Pirrie. — I am  sure  there  is  some  ex- 
planation. I only  want  it  on  the  minutes,  that  in 
addition  to  passing  the  Grand  Jury  the  presentment 
had  to  be  approved  by  the  judge.  I mention  that  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Chairman,  because  it  is  different- 
in  England. 

29125a.  Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor.— It  is  ( 
only  fair  to  say  for  the  contractor  that  that  is  what  t 
I am  informed  ? — There  is  another  thing  too.  There  i 
is  a bridge  on  an  important  thoroughfare,  the  road  < 
to  the  Cemetery,  and  that  road  was  reduced  several  ] 
feet. 

29126.  Lord  Piirie. — In  height  ?— The  road  was  ’ 
lowered  several  feet,  so  that  they  need  not  raise  the  , 
railway,  and  the  place  is  always  flooded  still. 
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29127.  Chairman. — That  is  the  county  authorities? 
— I daresay.  It  was  the  Grand  Jury. 


Comparison 
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the  working 

the  combined 
South  and 
West  Clare 
system  in 
1895  and  1905. 


Items  of 
capital 
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Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. 

29128.  I do  not  propose  to  ask  many  questions  about 
llie  rates  you  have  to  pay,  because  evidence  on  that  has 
been  given  by  Father  Glynn,  and  other  witnesses.  I 
was  not  present  at  the  time,  but  I read  the  evidence, 
and  I want  to  point  out  that  for  the  West  Clare  Rail- 
way tire  ratepayers  of  the  barony  pay  £900  a year 
more  than  the  maximum,  owing  to  the  deficit  of  work- 
ing expenses,  and  that  for  the  South  Clare  they  pay 
£1,100  a year  to  meet  working  expenses.  In  connec- 
tion with  that  matter— I do  not  think  >t  was  brought 
out  at  the  examination — I want  to  make  a comparison 
between  the  receipts  and  the  working  expenses  of  the 
combined  South  and  West  Clai-e  system  in  1895  and 
1905.  I find  that  the  receipts  of  the  entire  system 
was  £17,200  in  1895,  and  the  receipts  for  1905  were 
£20,250.  That  is  to  say,  an  increase  in  receipts  of 
£3,000  a year.  Against  that  the  working  expenses 
in  1895  of  the  combined  system  were  £15,500,  and 
the  working  expenses  in  1905,  were  £21,500.  In 
Large  increase  other  words,  while  the  receipts  had  gone  up  by  £3,000, 
in  working  ex-  the  working  expenses  were  increased  by  nearly  £6,000. 

Those  are  startling  figures? — I see  by  the  report  of 
the  auditor  that  the  new  rolling  stock  cost  £1,644, 
and  there  was  a relaying  of  the  line  at  Ennistymon 
at  a cost  of  £1,020. 

29129.  We  had  it  that  there  was  a large  expendi- 
ture out  of  revenue? — That  was  nearly  £3,000. 

29130.  It  shows  that  while  the  traffic  receipts  were 
up  £3,000,  the  expenditure  had  inci’eased  at  double 
the  rate? — That  was  on  account  of  the  permanent 
way. 

29131.  I think  it  is  generally  allowed  that  in  an 
ordinary  managed  railway  the  working  expenses  of 
the  line  do  not  increase  in  the  same  ratio  as  any  in- 
crease of  traffic,  but,  roughly,  it  increases  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two  to  five? — In  this  case  it  was  the  per- 
manent way. 

29132.  If  that  policy  were  followed,  where  you  had 
an  increase  of  £3,000  a year,  the  expenses  ought  only 
to  have  gone  up  £1,200,  and  instead  of  the 
expenses  being  at  the  rate  of  £21,500,  they  would 
only  be  £16,000.  In  other  words,  the  ratepayers,  if 
there  was  a normal  increase  of  expenditure  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  of  revenue,  would  be  saved 
something  like  £4,000  a year,  which  manifestly  seems 
a very  great  hardship  that  they  should  have  to  pay  ? 
— That  is  accounted  for  by  the  new  rolling  stock  and 
permanent  way. 

29133.  I am  only  saying  that  these  figures  show,  I 
think,  that  there  is  something  radically  unsound  in 
the  way  that  railway  is  administered  ? — The  rate- 
payer’s are  not  treated  fairly ; both  their  half-years 

are  different,  and  the  Treasury  interest 

29134.  Chairman. — We  had  all  that  fully  before. 
29135.  I think  in  the  year  1898  there  was  an  in- 
quiry by  the  Board  of  Works  into  the  management 
of  the  railway? — I do  not  know. 

29135a.  There  was.  The  Board  of  Works  under  the 
, . f(.  Act  of  1896  held  an  inquiry  as  to  the  railway,  and  at 

West  and  that  time  they  did  not  consider  that  the  necessities  of 
South  Clare  the  case  warranted  any  steps  being  taken.  At  the 
present  time  I think  there  is  a petition  before  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  on  behalf  of  the  County  Council  to 
transfer  the  line  to  them.  That  is  so?— I think  it  has 
fallen  through. 

29136.  I think  it.  is  simply  in  abeyance. 

, _ 29136a.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  law  officers  have  decided 

cil'to  transfer  that  the  section  does  not  apply, 
the  Clare  Rail-  29137.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — That  is,  as  regards 
ways  to  them,  power  to  hold  an  inquiry ; but,  I think,  probably — 
Matter  in  perhaps  the  secretary  will  correct  me  if  I am  wrong — 
abevauee  that  the  matter  is  simply  in  abeyance  pending  the 
pcudiugraport  of  this  Commission.' 

of  Cominis-  dir.  Shanahan. — The  question  of  law  is  different, 
sion.  °f  course,  from  the  question  of  policy,  bat,  as  a 

matter  of  fact,  I think  the  law  officers  have  advised 
that  section  7 of  the  Railways  (Ireland)  Act,  1896, 
does  not  apply  to  guaranteed  lines  where  there  has 
been  no  direct  Treasury  contribution  by  way  of  grant. 
There  was  no  grant  in  this  case,  but  there  are  some 
guaranteed  lines  where  there  were  grants  in  addition 
to  the  guarantee. 

29137a.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — We  need  not  go 
into  that.  Have  you  anything  to  say — there  was 
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some  evidence  given  by  Father  Glynn  as  to  the  con- 
tribution of  £50,000  offered  by  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour 
for  a railway  in  Clare?— No. 

29138.  It  is  not  worth  while  asking  about  it,  but  1 
did  not  know  whether  you  could  throw  any  further 
light  on  the  subject.  It  was  not  clearly  explained 
how  it  fell  through?— I do  not  know  how  it  fell 
through.  The  grand  jury  at  the  time  would  not  take 
it.  They  would  not  guarantee  any  further.  They 
said  they  had  enough  of  guarantees. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acworth. 

29139.  Just  a question,  Mr.  Tierney.  As  I under- 
stand, your  view  and  the  view  of  your  neighbours  is 
that  through  the  fault  of  the  people  then  in  charge 
the  contractor  was  not  made  to  carry  out  his  obliga- 
tion?— That  is  what  I believe. 

29140.  About  eighteen  years  ago?— Yes. 

29141.  We  cannot  go  back  on  that  anyway? — No. 
29142.  We  cannot  sue  the  contractor  now,  and  must 
just  let  bygones  be  bygones? — Very  well. 

29143.  You  do  not  want  a second  station  in  Ennis, 
do  you  ? — We  do  not  want  to  pay  for  it. 

29144-5.  Unfortunately  you  have  paid  and  cannot  go- 
back  ? — No. 

29146.  It  would  be  a great  nuisance  if  he  had  put 
up  a separate  station? — I do  not  think  so. 

29147.  Do  you  want  to  have  a station  separate  from 
the  main  station?— I wanted  a station  to  have  a 
ticket  check  instead  of  having  £400  or  £500  to  pay 
to  the  other  company. 

29148.  Leaving  out  the  money  fact,  it  is  better  to- 
have  one  station  than  two,  is  it  not  ?— I quite  agree, 
you  do  not  want  to  pay  for  what  you  do  not  get. 

29149.  Chairman. — I think  the  whole  complaint  is 
paying  for  what  they  do  not  get? — -Yes. 

29150.  Mr.  Acworth.  One  station  is  more  con- 
venient?—It  is  quite  enough. 

29151.  I thought  you  would  agree  with  me.  Now. 
the  line  that  was  badly  laid  and  badly  equipped  is 
being  better  laid  and  equipped? — Part  of  it. 

29152.  They  are  going  on  improving  matters? — 
Gradually. 

29153.  They  have  not  got  any  capital  that  they 
can  apply  to  that,  have  they? — No. 

29154.  It  has  got  to  be  done  out  of  revenue? — It 
has. 

29155.  When  that  comes  to  an  end,  when  the  line 
is  once  put  into  decent  condition  there  will  be  con- 
siderable saving? — I do  not  know.  I suppose  they 
will  have  to  begin  it  again,  because  it  is  only  being 
done  in  small  bits. 

29156.  You  do  not,  I gather,  think  that  it  is 
anything  but  right  to  put  the  line  into  decent  order. 
It  has  to  be  done  ? — They  have . to  do  it  except  they 
want  to  kill  the  people. 

29157.  And  the  only  way  is  out  of  the  gross  re- 
ceipts, however  hard  it  is  on  the  people  of  Clare? — 
It  is  very  hard. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

29158.  I should  like  to  ask  you  about  a passage  in’ 
your  abstract  which  has  not  been  mentioned,  the  rate 
for  rabbits  as  compared  with  that  for  snipe ; they  are 
botli  products  of  your  district? — Yes. 

29159.  You  say  that  the  rate  is  the  same  for  a 
rabbit  as  for  a dozen  snipe? — Yes. 

29160.  A rabbit  is  worth  9 d.  and  a dozen  snipe 
worth  9s.  ? — Yes. 

29161.  The  sender  makes  more  profit  out  of  one 
snipe  than  he  does  out  of  a rabbit? — -Yes. 

29162.  Yet  the  sending  of  the  rabbit  costs  as  much' 
as  a dozen  snipe? — Yes. 

29162a.  That  seems  to  require  consideration. 

29163.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — You  don’t  send 
snipe  away  in  truck  loads  ?-  No,  snipe  and  rabbits  go 
by  passenger  train. 

29164.  Mr.  Sexton. — It  is  more  than  twelve  times 
as  much  as  for  a rabbit,  because  a.  snipe  is  much  more 
profitable  ? — -Yes. 

29165.  There  was  an  undertaking  given  to  you  in 
consideration  of  your  support  to  the  Amalgamation' 
Bill  that  Ennis  would  be  grouped  with  Limei'iek  ? — 
Yes.  . . 

29166.  Was  that  in  writing? — Yes;  I have  a copy 
of  the  guarantee  here. 

29167.  You  say  there  was  a written  agreement  be- 
tween the  promoters  of  the  Amalgamation  Bill  and 
the  County  Council  and  the  other  public  bodies  that 
Ennis  should  be  grouped  with  Limerick  ? — Yes. 
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29168.  That  has  not  been  kept  ? — It  has  not  been 
^29169.  Has  that  entailed  a serious  disadvantage 

O1129170  If  that  agreement  had  been  kept,  how  far 
would  -the  grievances  of  which  you  complain  have 
been  removed?— If  the  Great  Southern  had  grouped 
Ennis  with  Limerick,  as  they  had  agreed  to  do  by  a 
contract,  signed  by  five  of  the  directors,  the  grievances 
would  entirely  disappear. 

29171.  Would  that  affect  the  grievances  that  you 
have  with  regard  to  Gort?— I think  it  would.  I think 
we  would  be  in  much  the  same  position  as  Gort. 

29172.  You  allege  that  people  in  Limerick  who  want 
to  send  goods  to  Gort  can  do  so  more  cheaply  than 
you  ? — Yes. 

29173.  If  you  were  grouped  would  that  disappear  ? 
Yes,  I think  so,  because  we  would  be  in  the  same 
position. 

29174.  Gort  is  more  favourably  situated  than  you 

are  ? That  is  so.  The  party  in  the  County- 

Council  saw  that  they  wanted  to  split  the  Waterford 
and  Limerick  Line  at  Ennis ; they  thought  that  they 
had  a good  chance  of  having  it,  and  the  Great 
Southern  came  and  made  this  guarantee,  that  they 
would  take  in  the  West  Clare  trade,  and  group  Ennis 
with  Limerick,  and  the  County  Council  withdrew 
their  opposition  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  whole 
line.  But  since  that  was  done,  whatever  way  the 
County  Council  did  their  business,  it  seems  that  the 
directors  of  the  Great  Southern  Railway  were  able 
to  welsh  them  out  of  the  bargain,  and  as  soon  as 
they  got  the  Amalgamation  Bill  passed  they  abso- 
lutely refused  to  carry  out  any  guarantee. 

29175.  Does  this  failure  to  carry  out  the  agreement 
exercise  a fatal  influence  on  your  town  as  a com- 
mercial and  distributing  centre? — It  does;  the  people 
have  no  confidence  in  the  railway  at  all. 

29176.  This  West  Clare  Railway  is  a burden  of 
£8,000  a year  ? — It  is. 

29177.  Is  it  a painful  burden  to  bear? — It  is  very 
hard.  The  poorer  the  district  the  more  they  have 
to  pay. 

29178.  In  a county  of  poor  occupiers  ? — It  goes  on 
baronies,  and  the  poorer  the  district  the  heavier  it  is. 

29179.  By  way  of  explanation  you  say  the  line 
was  in  such  a way,  and  the  rolling  stock  was  of  such 
quality  that  the  line  has  now  to  be  relaid  from  time 
to  time,  the  rolling  stock  renewed,  and  the  cost  pro- 
vided out.  of  revenue? — Exactly. 

29180.  That  is,  you  say,  capital  expenditure  out  of 
revenue  ? — Yes. 

29181.  And  the  result  has  been  this  heavy  loss? — 
Yes. 


29182.  Whether  the  line  is  managed  by  the  casting-  Oct.  16,  1907. 
vote  of  the  Chairman  or  otherwise,  the  shareholders 
directors  have  a majority  ? — They  have.  Tiernev 

29183.  They  vote  together  ?— They  do.  ttenraeuta- 

29184.  I understand  that  practically  all  the  busi-  tivJjo£the 
ness  is  done  by  the  shareholders’  directors ?— Yes,  Ennis  Urban 
there  are  tri-weekly  meetings,  and  there  are  no  baro-  District 
nial  directors  present.  Council. 

29185.  Even  if  they  were  present  they  would  have 
no  power? — They  have  no  power.  The  constitu- 

29186.  Then  it  amounts  to  this  that  the  people  who  tion  of  the 
have  no  pecuniary  interest  in  the  line  have  the  con-  Board  of  the 
trol,  and  that  those  who  have  to  provide  the  money  Clare  lines 
have  no  control  !-Te>.  lepra  e,  the 

29187.  You  say  that  should  be  revised,  and  that 
those  who  pay  the  piper  should  call  the  tune— -that  t],e  ma„a»e- 
those  who  pay  the  money  should  control  the  line  ? — ment  0f  j.°le 
Yes.  railways. 

29188.  You  want  the  line  relaid  and  made  on  the 
broad  gauge  ?— Yes.  There  is  no  hope  of  any  de-  The  relaying 
velopment  of  the  tourist  traffic  in  the  West  until  aud  conver- 
that  is  done.  , SIOn  to 

29189.  Even  if  you  had  a board  composing  baronial  gauge  or  uic 
directors,  would  the  locality  bear  the  cost  of  it?— No.  “ue“1®°om‘ 
29190.  Do  you  see  any  good  prospect  unless  lines 
like  this  are  dealt  with  as  part  of  a general  Irish  The  Irish 
system  under  an  Irish  authority  ? — There  is  abso-  railways 
lutely  no  other  way  of  doing  it.  should  be 

29191.  Mr.  Acxcortli. — You  have  there  the  under-  worked  as  one 
taking  of  tile  G:'reat  Southern  and  Western  Railway  system  under 
at  the  time  of  the  amalgamation  ? — I have.  an  Irish 

29192.  Does  not  it  begin  with  the  words:  “In  the  auui°  - • 
event  of  the  Great  Southern  taking  over  the  West  The  bargain 
Clare  Railway”? — I don’t  think  so.  “In  the  event  entered  into 

of  the  amalgamation ” with  the 

29193.  With  the  West  Clare  Railway? — In  the  County  Coun- 
event of  amalgamation,  the  Great  Southern  and  °>1  as  regards 
Western  Railway  are  prepared  to  acquire  this  line  on  the  taking 
obtaining  the  consent  of  the  South  and  West  Clare  ?yer,of  ”?e 

Companies  and  the  approval  of  Parliament „ ®B.. 

29194.  And  then,  after  that.  They  have  not  got  Kailwavs  nob 
the  West  Clare  Railway,  and  therefore  are  not  bound  fu]fiijea  by 
by  the  bargain  ? — They  have  absolutely  made  no  at-  Great 
tempt.  Southern  aud 

29194a.  Then  where  is  the  .bargain  ?— The  latter  Western 
part  is  no  use  apart  from  the  first  part.  Company. 

29195.  Colonel  Hutcheson  PoS. — As  a matter  of  fact 
they  approached  them  in  1900. 

Mr.  Crolcer  Barrington,  Solicitor.  - -While  negotia- 
tions wee©  pending  legal  proceedings  were  taken. 

29195a.  Chairman. — Do  you  know  if  the  baronial 
directors  are  summoned  to  the  weekly  meetings? 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor. — They  are  sum-, 
moned  to  the  quarterly  meetings. 


Mr.  James  O’Dempsey  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


29196.  Mr.  O’Dempsey,  you  live  in  Belfast? — I do. 

29196a.  Am  I right  in  assuming  that  you  are  a 
member  of  the  Corporation  of  Belfast? — No,  but  I 
have  been.  I have  been  alderman  and  councillor. 

29197.  You  were  Councillor  first  and  then  Aider- 
man  ? — No,  the  other  way  about. 

29198.  You  are  President  of  the  Belfast  and  Ulster 
Vintners’  Association  ? — That  is  so. 

29199.  Is  it  in  that  capacity  you  come  here  as  a 
representative  man? — Not  exactly.  I have  been  a 
long  time  in  business,  and  I live  adjoining  the  Mid- 
land Railway,  and  I have  over  two  acres  of  land 
leased  there.  I have  taken  an  interest  in  public 
affairs,  and  I am  conversant  with  some  matters  which 
I will  deal  with  later  on. 

29200.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  Northern  Coun- 
ties Railway? — Yes. 

29201.  You  are  of  opinion  that  in  its  inception 
there  were  mistakes  made  ? — They  made  the  railway- 
in  the  direction  of  Carrickfergus.  It  was  a round- 
about way  for  passengers  to  Ballymonev,  Ballymena, 
Coleraine,  or  Derry  or  Portrush.  I think  it  was.  a 
round  of  about  seven  miles. 

29202.  That  round  about  way  of  about  seven  miles 
makes  it  necessary  for  passengers  to  pay  an  addi- 
tional fare  ? — They  have  done  that  since  1845,  when 
the  line  was  made. 

29203.  Has  an  effort  been  made  to  get  the  Northern 
Counties  to  alter  that  in  any  way  ? — There  was  a pro- 
jected railway  from  the  Great  Northern  that  would 
have  cut  in  on  the  Northern  Counties  Railway,  and 
to  avoid  the  competition  the  Northern  Counties  Rail- 
way promoted  a Bill  in  Parliament,  and  it  was  passed 


into  law  in  the  year  1878.  It  is  the  41  & 42  V ictorfa.  Mr.  James 
It  was  to  make  a loop-line,  and  the  loop  line  was  to  O’Dempsey, 
be  one  mile  five  furlongs  six  chains,  commencing  at  President  of 
a junction  with  the  railway  of  the  Company  at  the  Belfast 
Jardanstown,  and  terminating  at  a point  seven  chains  Ulster 
eastward  of  the  ninth  mile  post  of  the  railway  at 
Kiellyhone.  east  of  the  railway  passage  at  Ballymena.  ‘ 8Socla  lon~ 
29204.  That  would  have  shortened  the  distance  ? — Statutory 
Yes,  and  it  was  to  be  completed  in  five  years,  and  in  powers  ob- 
1881  they  got  an  Act  extending  it  over  three  years  tained  in  1878' ' 
more,  and  in  1882  they  got  a section  to  abandon  the  for  a loop  line 
whole  thing.  to  shorten  the 

29205.  And  there  it  iis  ? — Yes.  route  subse- 

29206.  You  have  to  go  a round  about  way  until  quently 
something  is  done? — Yes.  In  my  early  experience,  I abandoned, 
was  connected  with  portion  of  the  railway  myself.  I Esjra  fares, 
served  my  time  in  connection  with  the  railway  when  charged  to 
Mr.  Dargan  had  it,  between  ’55  and  ’60 — from  Bally-  passengers 
inena  to  Portrush — the  mileage  to  Ballymena  from  between  Bel- 
Belfast  was  then  thirty-three  miles.  I understand  it  fastandBally- 
is  now  thirty-four,  and  they  are  practically  a mile  menaresuli- 
out  of  town,  where  the  station  is,  that  is  thirty-five  from  the 
miles  to  Ballymena,  and  only  twenty-seven  miles  by  c‘rcu'tous 
road.  I think  it  is  a hardship  to  make  passengers  route- 
pay  for  this.  The  third  class  would  be  a penny  a mile 
out,  and  a halfpenny  back,  or  may  be  more. 

29207.  About  a halfpenny  ? — And  I think  it  is  un- 
fair to  have  it  continued  for  ever.  Tt  suited  some 
people  who  promoted  the  line  to  make  it  along  the 
beach  in  the  direction  of  Carrickfergus.  Complaint  as 

18.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  goods  rates  ? to  deficient  - 


i the  information  given  to  the  public 


information 
as  to  goods 
rales  generally 
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IRISH  RAILWAYS  COMMISSION. 


Oct.  15,  1007. 

Mr.  James 
O’ Dempsey, 
President  of 
the  Belfast 
and  Ulster 
Vintners’ 
Association. 

The  publica- 
tion of  goods 
rates  recom- 
mended. 

Complaint  as 
to  cartage 
charges 
imposed, 
although  no 
service  given. 


Suggestion  as 
to  defining  the 
boundaries  of 
railways. 


29209.  What  do  you  mean? — We  don’t  understand 
the  rates ; they  don’t  publish  them. 

29210.  If  they  did  do,  you  think  you  would  under- 
stand them? — Well,  I don’t  know;  but  I think  I 
would.  I would  try.  I was  in  the  business  myself. 

29211.  Oh,  yes  ; you  are  an  old  railway  man  ? — Yes, 
and  I have  been  in  business  for  about  forty-seven 
years,  so  that  I know  a good  deal. 

29212.  Your  idea  is  that  the  goods  rates,  like  the 

passenger  rates,  should  be  published? Decidedly. 

The  information  was  concealed  from  me  until  I found 
it  out  by  accident,  that  when  I delivered  goods  on 
railway  trucks,  I was  charged  for  the  collection  of 
them  as  well. 

29213.  In  tire  rate?— Yes. 

29214.  But  you  could  claim  a draw-back  for  car- 
tage?— I didn’t  know,  and  when  I did  find  it  out, 
Mr.  Cotton,  the  manager,  would  not  give  me  satis- 
faction. I wrote  to  Mr.  Clarke,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Railway,  and  I got  information  that  a shilling  a ton 
would  be  allowed  to  me,  but  he  never  paid  me,  al- 
though the  Chairman  of  the  Railway  Company 
directed  Mr.  Cotton  to  go  into  the  matter,  and  allow 
me  a shilling  a ton,  I never  got  a penny,  and  the 
difficulty  is  that  you  can’t  undertake  a prosecution 
against  them.  It’s  a serious  matter  to  prosecute. 

29215.  A matter  like  that  could  have  been  settled 
in  the  County  Court  ? — But  it’s  no  joke  to  go  to  the 
County  Court  against  railway  companies. 

29216.  You  didn’t  get  it? — No. 

29217.  And  you  didn’t  know  you  were  entitled  to 
it  until  you  found  it  out  by  some  means.  If  these 
were  published,  you  say  you  could  see  them  ? — Yes  ; 

I could  understand  them  if  they  were  published.  The 
public  don’t  know  it. 

29218.  They  have  them  at  the  station? — So  it  ap- 
pears. 

29219.  But  you  have  never  been  to  look? — No,  and 
I don’t  know  where  I would  get  them.  If  they  were 
•even  sold  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  public. 

29220.  On  the  Continent  they  do  sell  goods  rates  as 
well  as  passenger  books.  Well,  now,  what  about  the 
passenger  fares  on  the  Midland  Railway — that  is, 
the  old  Northern  Counties? — Yes. 

29221.  Well,  what  do  you  say  about  the  fares? — 
I don’t  know  much  about  them.  They  charge,  I 
think,  a penny  a mile  and  run  a good  many  excursion 
trains,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

29222.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  the 
boundaries  of  the  railway  should  be  defined  ; every 
company  does  define  them  ? — They  have  been  extending 
them.  With  regard  to  that  I have  an  Ordnance 
sheet.  They  have  added  thirty  feet  wide  to  the 
railway  in  my  place.  You  will  see  my  place  on 
that  Ordnance  Sheet  (TFitness  produces  Ordnance 
• Sheet). 

29223.  Lord  Pirrie. — You  say  about  thirty  feet  off 
yours? — There  is  part  .off  mine  at  present  (Witness 
proceeds  to  point  out  on  Sheet.)  That  is  the  railway; 
that  belongs  to  the  Corporation'  and  the  public — that 
land  over  there;  that  is  mine,  and  I occupy  half  an 
acre  more  ; this  is  the  slob  belonging  to  the  Corpora- 
tion here;  they  have  taken  in  about  thirty  feet,  down 
to  boundary. 

29224.  Lord  Pirrie. — What  do  you  mean  by  munici- 
pal boundary  ?— They  put  up  pegs  and  took  it  in. 

29225.  Chairman. — That  was  tire  land  of  the  Cor- 
poration?— Yes;  after  I made  a contention  the  Cor- 
poration got  back  £8  5s.  3 d. 

29226.  Lord  Pirrie. — I suppose  it  was  when  you 
were  in  the  Corporation  you  nrade  that  ? — Yes.  I could 
show  you  the  debate.  Perhaps  you  were  in  the  chair 
at  the  time. 

29227.  Chairman, — Do  you  mean  Lord  Pirrie?— 
l'es,  I had  the  honour  of  sitting  under  his  lordship 
there. 

29228.  Have  you  come  here  by  invitation  of  Lord 
Pirrie? — Not  at  all  : I don’t  think  he  knew  I was 
coming  till  he  saw  me  here. 

29229.  Lord  Pirrie. — I did  not  know  you  were  com- 
ing. 

29230.  C hairmdn.  — What  you  were  mentioning  is 
a matter  between  you  and  the  railway  ?— No,  that 
case  is  over ; butt  I have  an  Act  of  Parliament 
which  defines  that  they  are  not  to  extend  beyond 
the  toe  of  their  embankment.  There  ought  to  be  some 
authority  to  keep  them  within  their  legitimate 
bounds. 

29232.  There  is  the  borough  surveyor? — Oh,  we 
have  a town  clerk  who  could  tell  you  more  about  it. 
I could  show  you  an  act  of  Parliament  where  the  toe 


of  the  embankment  is  their  boundary,  and  they  have 
no  Act  of  Parliament  to  extend  beyond  that.  On  my 
side  there  was  a quick-set  hedge,  and  it  is  under- 
stood as  the  boundary  of  the  railway — and  there 
would  be  a drain  ; I think  it  is  about  six  feet  is 
allowed.  The  railway  company  on  my  lands  came 
in  and  put  up  posts  and  fences  and  prevented  me 
from  even  looking  • over  at  the  six-foot  drain  ; and 
there  is  a watercourse  there,  and  at  flood  time  precau- 
tions should  be  taken.  They  took  away  my  paling 
that  was  bounding  it,  and  when  I complained  they 
came  and  thew  it  back  into  my  field.  I think  that  is 
contemptible  sort  of  treatment. 

29233.  Lord  Pirrie. — They  gave  it  back? — They 
threw  it  into  the  field  in  a heap.  It  was  formerly  the 
Northern  Counties  Railway  ; that  was  about  a year 
or  two  ago. 

29234.  Chairman. — Well,  now  to  come  to  a more 
serious  matter  I am  sure  you  have  considered  the 
railway  problem  in  this  country  ; are  you  of  opinion 
that  the  railways  should  be  under  one  control? — Be- 
fore that,  there  is  a matter  there,  if  you  please,  in 
my  statement  that  I should  like  to  refer  to ; that  is 
the  carriage  of  corpses. 

29235.  I saw  it,  but  it  is  such  a deadly  subject  I 
passed  it  over  ? — If  you  knew  the  difficulty  some 
people  have  had  about  this  expenditure — I have  a 
personal  interest  in  this  matter  myself. 

29236.  You  are  very  much  alive  ? — Yes ; but  if  you 
have  your  relatives  to  bury.  At  one  time  there  was  a 
contention  between  some  ecclesiastics  of  my  Church 
and  the  Corporation  about-  a burial  ground,  and  ho 
had  to  remove  coffins  to  Ballymoney,  a distance  of 
fifty-four  miles.  That  was  54s.  I think  that’s  a 
scandalous  charge. 

29237.  I think  it  cheap ; you  have  to  have  a 
separate  truck  for  it  ? — Certainly  not ; they  were  put 
into  the  ordinary  guards'  van. 

29238.  Tjord  Pirrie. — With  the  cattle  and  pigs?  — 
Oh,  no;  it  was  only  the  weight  of  the  article.  In 
other  cases  where  children  are  concerned  you  might 
take  them  into  your  own  carriage.  They  charge  half- 
price  for  a child — sixpence  a mile.  It  is  hard  in  the 
case  of  people  who  come  into  town  from  the  country. 

I knew  a gentleman  this  year  who  had  to  be  taken 
beyond  Derry.  He  had  no  relations  in  town,  and 
they  didn’t  wish  to  open  up  a new  grave  for  him. 
This  is  a serious  matter  and  some  people  suffer  by  it. 
There  ought  to  be  a proper  charge  for  these.  Take  the 
railway  line  I have  been  speaking  of,  where  there  is 
seven  or  eight  miles  of  a roundabout — there  is  7.s.  or  8s. 

29239.  Chairman. — I think  the  shilling  charge  is 
universal? — Well,  it  is  a totally  unjust  and  scanda- 
lous charge  for  a corpse.  The  highest  weight  would 
not  be  more  than  about  two  cwt.  It  is  a question  of  ! 
weight.  The  relatives  have  to  carry  them  in  and 
carry  them  out. 

29240.  Now,  come  on  to  another  question.  Are  you 
of  opinion  that  the  railways  in  Ireland  should  be 
under  one  control? — I am,  decidedly. 

29241.  And  that  control  should  be  a National  con- 
trol ? — Decidedly. 

29242.  Do  you  agree  it  has  been  the  condition  of 
things  in  Ireland  that  these  English  companies  have 
come  in  and  absorbed  Irish  railways? — I would  not 
allow  them  to  have  any  control  over  Irish  railways. 

I would  regulate  the  question  of  through  rates,  but 
I would  not  give  them  control.  We  have  a very  large 
amount  of  works  at  the  York-road,  near  the  station 
of  the  Northern  Counties.  We  are  building  on  them, 
and  were  building  before  it  was  taken  over  by  the 
Midland,  and  there  was  great  apprehension  that 
the  bulk  of  the  making  of  carriages  and  wagons 
would  be  transferred  to  Derby,  where  they  have  main 
works.  It-  may  arise  any  day. 

29243.  It  has  not  arisen  yet? — It  hasn’t  come  off 
yet ; it  may  come  off  any  day. 

29244.  You  would  prefer  that  the  English  rail- 
way companies  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Irish  railways,  and  that  the  Irish  railways  should  be 
under  one  control,  and  that  an  Irish  control ? — Yes. 

29245.  Mr.  Sexton,— You  were  going  to  add  some- 
thing else  ? — I was  going  to  say  you  are  also  concerned 
with  the  canals,  and  we  have  a canal  called  the 
Lagan  Navigation,  and  they  call  it  also  the.  Ulster 
Canal,  and  the  management  of  it  is>  as  foreign  to 
land  as  if  it  was  carried  on  in  London.  We  know 
nothing  about  it.  I have' studied  the  matter,  and 
at  one  period  during  the  Irish  Parliament  there  was 
a tax  levied  in  the  neighbourhood  to  make  it.  There 
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was  a tax  on  -Whiskey.  They  carried  on  a levy  on 
the  rates  to  make  that  canal,  and  the  public  have 
no  knowledge  or  information  about  it.  The  place 
where  the  first  lock  on  the  Lagan  Navigation  Canal 
is  at  a place  called — I think  your  lordship  knows  the 
plac&_it  is  called  Molly  Ward’s.  It  is  nearly  three 
miles  from  the  Exchange— from  Belfast.  Here  is 
a map  that  will  show  it.  We  have  the  river  extend- 
ing up  to  it.  (Witness  produced  a map).  In  sum- 
mer time,  only  for  the  mud,  you  could  walk  across 
it  for  all  the  water  that’s  running  down  it.  go  that 
that  portion  of  the  river  is  not  navigable  unless  at 
high  tide.  You  will  see  the  absuird  zig-zag  construc- 
tion, and  the  great  width,  and  its  mud  .banks  until 
you  go  up  three  miles  before  you  can  get  a boat  to 
enter  the  Lagan  Navigation  Canal. 

29246.  Chairman. — This  is  rather  beyond  our  in- 
quiry. A Canal  Commission  has  been  inquiring  into 
this? — Very  well,  but  what  I want  to  say  is  that 
there  ought  to  be  locks  at  the  Queen’s  Bridge. 

29246a.  Lord  Pirrie. — He  means  that  if  there  was  a 
proper  lock  there  the  transportation  would  be  cheaper. 

Witness. — Yes,  and  it  would  be  continuous.  Lord 
Pirrie  knows  all  about,  it. 

29247.  Mr.  Sexton. — Do  you  attach  great  import- 
ance to  the  publication  of  the  goods  rates  ? — Yes. 

29248.  The  passenger  fares  are  published  ; that  is 
six  fares — three  classes  and  three  returns  from  each 
station  to  all  other  stations? — That  is  so. 

29249.  The  public  are  informed  of  the  fares,  but, 
although  there  is  a theoretical  power  to  consult  the 
rate  book,  practically,  the  goods  rates  are  private? — 

I never  saw  them. 

29250.  You  consider  it  bad  and  indefensible  that 
important  public  business  should  be  carried  on  in  a 
private  way  ? — I do,  decidedly. 

29251.  And  you  are  desirous  that  goods  rates  should 
be  made  available — that  a knowledge  of  them  should 
be  made  available  to  those  concerned  in  paying  them? 
—Decidedly. 

29252.  There  are  eight  classes  of  goods,  and  certain 
rates  for  each  class.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  prac- 
ticable, without  making  it  too  bulky  or  too  obscure, 
to  have  at  each  station  a list  of  rates  for  each  class 
from  that  station  to  other , stations  ? — I think  it  is 
quite  possible  to  do  it  conveniently. 

29253.  You  think  if  there  was  a will  there  would 
be  found  a way  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Smyth  (6.S.  and  IF.  Failway). — It  is  there. 

29254.  Mr.  Sexton. — Do  you  think  it  might  be 
published  in  such  a form  that  it  might  be  taken 
away,  or  that  anyone  could  buy  it  and  have  it  for 
reference  ? — Yes. 

29255.  So  that  a person  might  have  it  in  his  office, 
and  that  revised  editions  might  be  published  from 
time  to  time  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

29256  That  would  end  a great  deal  of  bitter  contro- 
versy as  to  special  rates  and  temporary  rates,  and  dis- 
putes as  to  what  is  a rate  and. what  is  not? — It  would 
give  information  to  persons  most  concerned,  who  have 
to  pay  the  tariff. 

29257.  You  have  been  a very  long  time  a citizen 
of  Belfast? — Well,  we  have  met  before,  I think. 

29258.  Are  you  a member  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce ? — I was  for  a long  period. 

29259.  Were  you  ever  a member  of  the  Harbour 
Board?— No;  but  I have  fought  a few  elections. 

29260.  That’s  the  next  best  tiling? — They  wouldn’t 
let  a man  like  me  in  there. 

29261.  Well,  “ We  cannot  command  success,  but  we 
can  deserve  it?” — We  can  try. 

29262.  We  had  evidence  from  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Harbour  Board.  Are  these  bodies  re- 
presentative of  the  opinions  or  interests  of  the  City 
of  Belfast? — No,  they  are  very  exclusive. 

29263.  Do  they  really  represent  the  opinions  or 
interests  of  the  city  ? — Certainly  not ; they  are  totally 
exclusive. 

29264.  The  relations  of  the  members  of  that  body 
with  the  railway  authorities  are  such  that-  they  would 
not  take  the  view  of  the  ordinary  citizen  with,  re- 
gard to  transit? — I discussed  matters  with  them  in 
public,  and  I could  get  no  sympathy.  They  seem 
to  be  sympathetic  with  all  the  railway  companies, 
whatever  way  it  goes  off. 

29265.  So  far  from  representing  the  general  opinion 
of  Ireland,  or  local  opinion  in  Belfast,  you  think  they 
represent  only  a fraction  of  local  opinion  ? — There 
must  be  some  special  terms  for  their  own  particular 
industries.  That  is  my  opinion,  and  I am  conversant 
with  the  times. 


29266.  You  think  their  minds  are  influenced  by  0(L  15.  1!>07 
special  terms  ? — I look  on  their  attitude  as  mostly  m — 
that  direction.  Mr.  James 

29267.  As  to  future  control  and  finance,  you  tlunk  0 Dempsey 
we  might  fairly  »»y  to  England-"  If  yon  are  in- 
dined  to  make  restitution,  well  and  good  ; if  you  are 
inclined  to  lend  money,  well  and  good  ; if  you  are  not  Vintners. 
inclined  to  do  either  one  or  the  other,  let  us  raise  the  Asiociation. 
money  ourselves;  if  you  will  not  save  us,  let  us  save 
ourselves”  ? — I would  purchase  the  interests  of  the  Allegation 
railway  companies,  but  I would  not  be  extravagant,  as  thatthe  views 
some  people  have  designs  we  should  be.  We  had  a of  the  Belfast 
tramway  undertaking  in  Belfast,  and  if  there  was  ° 

to  be  a dealing  of  the  same  kind  with  regard  to  the  iUK^  Harbour 
railways,  it  would  be  an  unsafe  proposition  to  face.  BoaraVni  Irish 

29268.  The  public  management  of  a united  system  Railways  are 
of  railways  would  act  in  this  way,  that  first  they  notreprescn- 
would  have  to  satisfy  the  public  by  reduction  of  tative  of 
rates  and  fares,  and  they  would  also  have  to  try  to  Belfast 
avoid  working  the  railways  at  a loss,  and  the  inter-  opinion, 
play  of  these  conditions  would  make  economy  a very- 
serious  duty  ? — Yes  ; if  we  had  economical  men. 

29269.  Public  interest  in  economy  would  take  care 
about  the  quality  of  the  men  ? — I would  hope  so,  but 
I have  not  seen  so  much  of  it  lately. 

29270.  Where  public  interest  comes  in  that  would 
be  done  ? — Economy  should  be  practiced  in  this 
country  in  a great  many  ways  that  it  isn’t. 

29271.  You  consider  that  what  Ireland  needs  is  a Unification  of. 
united  system,  and  a system  governed  by  men  re-  t),e  railways 
sponsible  to  public  opinion? — Most  decidedly;  they  under  Irish 
would  be  more  sympathetic.  control 

recommen- 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acwokth.  ,ied. 

29272.  You  don’t  .approve  of  the  purchase  of  the  The  purchase 
Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  Railway  by  the  Mid-  of  the  Belfast 

land  ?— No.  and  Northern 

29273.  When  it  was  before  Parliament  nobody  Counties  Rail- 

opposed  it,  and  it  was  passed  as  an  unopposed  Bill  ?—  10 

I will  tell  you  how  it  is.  I suppose  it  is  so ; I will  Kail  , of 
take  it  that  way.  If  the  Corporation  went  for  a Bill  England 
to  Parliament,  say,  the  Belfast  Corporation,  I think  disapproved, 
it  is  only  five  - persons  who  are  required  to  take  a 
plebiscite  of  the  whole  city  ; when  we  get  a board  like 
the  Harbour  Commissioners  or  the  Water  Commis-  . urmTin6 
si  oners  or  the  railway,  we  can  go  to  London  and  ^ 
spend  money  like  valiant  men,  and  it  is  no  joke  to  Parliament- 
enter  opposition  against  the  Bill.  I tried  it  with  the  ary  Bills. 
Water  Commissioners,  and  was  refused  a locus  standi 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  and-  it  was  a technical  point — 
because  I did  not  describe  myself  as  an  owner  of 
land — I described  myself  as  a ratepayer. 

29274.  You  have  municipal  tramwavs  in  Belfast  ?' 

—Yes. 

29275.  Belfast  is  a business-like  place? — It  is  going- 
on  very  well. 

29276.  It  prides  itself  on  being  up-to-date  and  busi- 
ness-like?— We  are  proud  of  it. 

29277.  But  it  cannot  manage  its  tramways? — I' 
think  it  bought  them  too  dear  and  paid  too  much  for 
the  undertaking.  The  capital  has  been  wastefully 
laid  out. 

29278.  You  are  satisfied  that  if  the  Irish  Nation 
bought  the  railways  they  would  not  make  a wasteful 
bargain? — I’m  not  sure  about  that.  I should  like 
to  be  interested  to  prevent  them. 

29279.  You  are  not  quite  sure  they  wouldn’t  do  it' 
unless  you  were  by  ? — J should  like  to  be  there  to 
prevent  them. 


.Eixaminea  oy  colonel  rluTcuEsox  1 ok. 

29280.  About  the  Ulster  Canal,  you  don’t  think 
it  had  an  effect  on  the  railway  rates.  The 
evidence  before  Lord  Shuttleworth’s  Commission  was 
that  it  had  considerable  effect  on  the  rates  of  the 
Great  Northern  system.  I only  wish  to  call  attention 
to  the  railway  position,  the  evidence  of  witnesses  in 
respect  to  that  canal  was  that,  the  canal  brought  about 
considerable,  reduction  in  rates  on  the  Great 
Northern  system,  which  would  not  have  been  the  case 
but  for  the  water  competition  ?— I’m  not  so  sure  about 
that. 


The  evidence 
given  before 
Lord  Shuttle- 
worth’s  Cora- 

respect  to  the 
effect  of  the 
Ulster  Canal- 

rates  alluded 
to. 


Examined  by'  Lord  Pirrie. 

29281.  Do  you  mean  to  convey  that  the  charge  for  The  excessive 
this  deadly  subject,  the  corpse,  only  applies  to  the  rate  f<>*. 
Midland  Railway  or  to  all  the  railways  coming  to  corpses.  , 
Belfast? — All  the  railways  in  Ireland. 

29282.  I took  it  you  meant  to  convey  it  was  the 
Midland  Company  ? — I say  it  is  generally,  charged  ; 
it  ie  a shameless  cliarge. 
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IRISH  RAILWAYS  COMMISSION. 


Oct.  15,  1907. 

Mr.  James 
O'Dempsey, 
President  of 
the  Belfast 
and  Ulster 

Association. 

The  acquisi- 
tion of  Irish 
railways  by 

companies 
objected  to. 


Mr.  l<\  A.  S. 
King, 

Manager  of 
the  Arklow 
Brick  and 
Tile  Works. 

The  D.  & S.  E. 
Co.’s  handling 
of  the  Arklow 
brick  traffic 
regarded  as 


Complaint  ns 
to:  excessive 
rate,  from 
Arklow  to 
Kilrane. 


The  through 
rates  higher 
than  the  sum 
of  the  two 


29283.  You  took  exception  to  the  Midland.  Com-  perienc©  (when  I was  Lord  Mayor,  Mr.  O’Dempsey 
pany  coming  to  Ireland  and  investing  money  in  an  here,  wias  the  leader  of  the  Finance  Committee,  and 
Irish  undertaking.  Were  you  not  aware  that  many  o£  criticised  it  more  clearly  almost  than  any  other  man), 

the  great  English  Insurance  Companies  and  financial  you  will  admit  that  these  second-class  fares — which 

undertakings  had  resolutions  on  their  books  to  invest  no  are  lower  than  on  any  other  line — must  be  advan- 
money  in  Ireland  many  years  ago,  and  do  you  not  tageous? — I don’t  think  there  is  much  need  of  the 
think  that  the  advantage  to  Ireland  of  a big  com-  second  class ; very  few  go  second ; more  go  first  or 
pany  like  the  Midland  Company  seeing,  or  considering  third,  and  third  has  become  a common  thing  on.thait 
even,  that  it  would  pay  them  to  invest  such  a large  line. 

sum  as  they  did  was  beneficial  to  us  living  in  Ireland,  29288.  About  that  loop-line  that  you  think  should 
and  gave  confidence  to  outside  investors  in  Great  be  made  to  reduce  the  distance  to  Ballymena  by  seven 

Britain? — I would  not  mind  Englishmen  coming  with  or  eight  miles.  You  are  living  seven  or  eight  miles 

capital  to  Ireland  if  they  were  well-disposed,  but  they  from  the  district? — No,  three  or  four, 

are  not  well-disposed,  and  they  prevented  industries  29289.  Well,  that  makes  it  better.  I didn’t  want 
being  established  in  Ireland  lest  it  would  interfere  with  to  put  you  too  near.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  in- 

tlioi.r  monopolies.  I saw  a Belfast  balance  sheet  pub-  cline  of  the  hill  getting  there  would  be  a very  serious 

lished  in  the  newspapers  last  week  showing  over  a mil-  difficulty  in  making  and  working  a loop-line,  that 

lion  of  money  invested  in  per  cent.  Indian  Consols.  by  going  to  Carrickfergns  Junction  and  then  back, 

If  we  can  send  large  sums  away  we  don’t  want  an  the  incline  was  made  very  much  less,  and  that  the 

English  company  coming  over  to  invest  theirs  instead.  difficult  gradient  was  the  reason  why  the  loop-line 

29284.  I don’t  think  you  quite  realise  the  question.  was  given  up? — It  should  have  been  made. 

There  was  a want  of  confidence  entertained  by  the  29289a.  Did  you  not  see  much  difficulty  in  making 
English  investing  public.  As  a man  of  broad  it? — I don’t  think  there  was  any  difficulty.  I think 

views,  do  you  not  think,  for  the  advantage  the  difficulty  was  to  start  it,  because  there  was  a line 

of  Belfast  and  of  Ireland  as  a whole,  it  was  to  be  made  across  about  Broadway,  and  it  was  to  bluff 

beneficial  to  see  one  of  the  leading  English  com-  them  this  Bill  was  passed,  and  when  they'  got  it  they 

panies  feeling  that  they  could  risk  such  a larg-  threw  it  overboard  in  a few  years.  Passengers,  I be- 

sum  in  Ireland,  and  giving  confidence  to  others  ?—  lieve  are  still  paying' the  additional  mileage,  which 

I iani  not  satisfied,  and  I would-  not  like  to  give  them  they  should  not  pay. 

control  with  a directorate  sitting  in  Derby,  and  a 29290.  I felt  as  you  do  about  the  matter, 

local  Committee  working  in  Belfast.  I think  you  are  but  the  gradients  are  so  severe  that  I don’t  think 

a director  yourself.  any  railway  company  could  have  gone  on?— I can’t 

29285.  No,  1 have  no  interest  whatever,  and  no  in-  see  that.  I know  the  route,  and  I can’t  see  much  in 

tevest  in  any  railway  company  in  Ireland? — But  you  the  gradient.  I wish  to  say  about  the  Board  of  Trade 

were.  __  , — I applied  to  them  with  regard  to  an  erosion  on 

29286.  I was  ? — You  know  more  about  it  than  I do.  the  railway  near  my  place,  where  the  sea  came  and 

I would  not  give  them  power  in  Ireland  to  swamp  us  took  the  earth  away  within  a short  distance  of  the 

or  interfere  with  us.  They  are  not  very  friendly.  railway ; they  said  it  was  no  affair  of  theirs.  I do 

29287.  All  the  evidence  we  have  had  is  that  the  not  know  what  the  Board  of  Trade  interferes  in  rail- 

Midland  Railway  portion,  that  is  the  Northern  way  affairs  for.  When  there  is  a smash-up  and  some 

Counties  and  Donegal,  has  been  beneficial.  We  had  deaths  they  come  to  the  inquest.  I would  rather  they 

in  evidence  on  Saturday  that  the  second-class  fares  ou  would  extend  a friendly  hand  to  every  undertaking 

every  railway  practically  in  Ireland,  with  the  excep-  in  this  country.  The  sooner  the  Board  of  Trade 

tion  of  the  Midland  Railway  section,  are  62  to  80  per  in  London  has  done  with  Irish  railways  the  better, 

cent,  higher  than  the  third,  whereas  that  very  line  I have  been  in  the  office  and  I know  some  of  the 

is  only  20  to  40  per  cent. — the  highest  40  and  the  officials  and  could  show  you  letters.  It  is  a silly 

lowest  20.  The  lowest  second-class  fares  in  Ireland  thing  to  ask  this  public,  board  to  interfere  in  any- 

are  on  that  line,  and  surely  with  your  financial  ex-  thing. 

Mr.  F.  A.  S.  King  examined  by  the  Chairman. 

29291.  You  are  manager  of  the  Arklow  Brick  and  and  Western  that  this  cost  me  6 el.  a ton,  because  T. 

Tile  Works? — Yes.  could  book  from  Arklow  to  North  Wexford  for  2s.  6</., 

29292.  And  you  are  acquainted  with  the  rates  for  and  then  re-book  to  Kilrane  for  10c/.,  making  a total 

bricks  from  your  particular  works  1 — Yes.  of  3.s.  4d.  on  the  two  bookings,  whereas  the  through 

29293.  What  railway  serves  you? — The  Dublin  and  rate  from  Arklow  to  Kilrane  was  3s.  10c/.  per  ton. 

South-Eastern  Railway  from  Arklow  to  Wexford,  That  meant  that  I had  either  to  book  bricks  twice 

Waterford,  and  Dublin.  They  serve  us  well,  and  at  over  or  lose  sixpence  a ton,  meaning  Is.  6c/.  per  thou- 

reasonable  rates.  I have  not  a word  to  say  against  sand  on  common  bricks. 

them.  On  every  occasion  they  have  done  everything  29298.  What  are.  they  worth?  Their  worth  would 

they  could  to  help  on  the  business.  The  only  fault  be  according  to  the  point  of  delivery.  At  Kilrane 

I found  was  that  wagons  were  detained  by  customers  they  would  be  worth  about  40s.,  with  the  rate  on 

failing  to  discharge  them  quickly,  and  I suggested  to  that.  With  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  rate  from 

the  manager  to  enforce  their  demurrage  rules  in  order  Arklow  to  Kilrane 

that  a wagon  might  be  set  free  to  be  re-loaded  and  29299.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  through  rate  was 

started  off  again.  They  are  doing  that-  now  and  sixpence  more  than  the  sum  of  the  two  locals?— Yes. 

wagons  are  available.  29300.  Have  you  another  case  ?— Yes,  in  July,  1906, 

29294.  As  far  as  local  rates  are  concerned,  you  have  we  booked  fourteen  tons  of  bricks  in  two  wagons  from 

tio  cause  to  complain? — None  whatever.  Arklow  to  Bridgetown  (Great  Southern  and  Western). 

29295.  Then  with  regard  to  the  through  rates,  will  We  were  debited  5s.  Id.  a ton  on  this  lot.  We  had 

you  tell  us  what  the  difficulties  were— with  what  com-  to  pay  2s.  6 cl.  from  Arklow  to  North  Wexfoi-d — forty  - 
pany  was  it?  -With  the  Great  Southern  and  two  miles— and  2s.  7 d.  for  another  nine  or  ten  miles, 
Western.  from  North  Wexford  to  Bridgetown.  I at  once  ap- 

29296.  Can  you  give  us  the  date? — In  the  begin-  plied  to  the  station  agent  at  Wexford  to  let  me  know 

ning  of  1906;  about  January.  the  local  rates  for  bricks  to  Bridgetown.  I got  no 

29297.  What  is  the  complaint  you  make  ? — I wanted  reply.  I waited  five  days,  and  called  at  his  office 
to  send  bricks  in  full  wagon  loads  from  Arklow  to  and  heard  that  he  was  himself  awaiting  rates  from 
Kilrane,  which  was  the  station  before  the  Rosslare  his  manager.  Two  days  later  I telephoned  to  .the 
Harbour  station  was  built — before  the  new  station  Great  Southern  and  Western  manager  at  Kingsbridgo 
was  constructed.  The  total  distance  was  about  fifty-  to  ask  for  a quotation.  Four  days  after  that  I wrote 
two  miles.  Our  rate  on  the  Dublin  and  South-  a reminder,  and,  eventually, , I got  a quotation  of 
Eastern  Railway  from  Arklow  to  Wexford  North  was  Is.  10rf.  per  ton — North  Wexford  to  Bridgetown.  I 
2s.  6rf.  a ton ; the  old  rate  existing  on  the  line  from  immediately  pointed  out  to  the  manager  of  the  Great 
Wexford  North  to  Kilrane  was  threepence  for  a Southern  and  Western  that  Bridgetown  and  Kilrane 

hundred  bricks.  That  has  been  in  existence  for  a are  equidistant  from  Wexford,  and  that  the  rate  of 

number  of  years.  The  bricks  were,  approximately.  threepence  per  hundred,  equalling  tenpence  per  ton 
three  tons  per  thousand,  so  that  the  threepence  per  North  Wexford  to  Kilrane.  was  a fair  and  reason- 
hundred  bricks  works  out-  at  10(7.  per  ton  North  Wex-  able  one,  but  that  the  rate  of  Is.  lOd.  a ton  Wexford 
ford  to  Kilrane.  I asked  the  through  rate  to  book  to  Bridgetown  would  kill  all  chances  of  traffic;  but-  I 
bricks  direct  from  Arklow  to  Kilrane,  and  I was  could  get  no  concession  from  him  except  a hint  that 
quoted  3s.  1CW.  per  ton,  specially  reduced  rate.  I the  rate,  Wexford  to  Kilrane,  was  too  low.  On  the 

pointed  cut  to  the  manager  of  the  Great  Southern  26th  January  of  the  present  year  I wrote  to  the 
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manager  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Rail- 
way, stating  that  his  agent  at  North  Wexford  pro- 
posed to  charge  me  1*.  per  ton,  or  7s.  per  wagon  for 
freight  on  bricks  from  North  Wexford  to  South 
Wexford,  a distance  of  less  than,  one  mile,  that  he 
quoted  me  2s.  6(1.  per  wagon  as  freight  on  bricks, 
North  Wexford  to  the  southern  end  of  Wexford-quay, 
within  200  yards  of  the  South  station,  and  I wanted 
to  know  why  I should  be  charged  4s.  6 el.  a wagon  for 
200  yards  further,  and  I asked  for  a lower  quotation. 
After  several  reminders,  extending  over  three  weeks, 

I got  a communication  dated  19th  February  from  the 
manager  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Rail- 
way, stating  that  up  till  30th  June,  1907,  he  would 
haul  trucks  from  North  to  South  Wexford  at  3s. 
per  wagon  not  exceeding  six  tons— about  two-thirds 
of  a mile.  This  concession  expired  on  the  30tli 
June,  1907,  and  if  I require  it  I must  spend  another 
three  weeks  on  getting  another  such  concession ; mean- 
while my  customers  sit  waiting,  for  no  real  cause, 
except  the  inability  of  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Company  to  fix  a sensible  rate  to  remain  in 
force  till  further  orders.  On  the  26th  of  last  month, 
on  making  personal  inquiry  of  the  station  agent  at 
North  Wexford,  I am  informed  that  the  old  rate  of 
threepence  per  100,  or  tenpence  a ton,  for  bricks, 
North  Wexford  to  Kilrane,  remains  in  force,  but 
that  for  bricks  booked  North  Wexford  to  Rosslare 
Harbour  the  rate  is  reduced  Is.  6 d.  per  ton.  An 
extra  eightpence  has  to  be  paid  for  three-quarters  of 
a mile  further,  from  Kilrane  to  the  harbour.  That 
is  the  26th  of  last  month.  There  is  building  going 
on,  and  I am  interested  in  the  delivery  of  the  bricks 
as  close  to  the  harbour  as  possible. 

29301.  It  is  a new  place  and  may  develop  ?— As  far 
as  I can  learn,  it  will  greatly  develop. 

29302.  With  that  exception,  your  persistent  appli- 
cations to  the  railway  company  have  been  successful  ? 
—In  a measure  ; but  at  what  cost  of  time  and  trouble. 

29303.  I admit  it  seems  an  unreasonable  time  to 
wait.  Bui  with  the  other  line  you  have  no  complaint? 
—No. 

29304.  And  the  Great  Southern  and  Western,  after 
pressure,  have  conceeded  practically  what  you  thought 
fair  and  reasonable? — Not  with  respect  to  the  Bridge- 
town traffic. 

29305.  Is  that  altered  ?— No,  it  is  not. 

29306.  Do  you  actually  re-consign  it? — Yes,  I re- 
consign to  Kilrane.  I did  that  yesterday.  I am 
sending  goods  to  Kilrane,  and  I save  sixpence  a ton 
by  re-booking  in  Wexford.  It  was  done  yesterday. 

29307.  That  is  subject  to  explanation  by  the  Rail- 
way Company;  it  does  seem  strange? — The  Is.  lOd. 
rate  from  Wexford  to  Bridgetown  put  me  out  of  the 
market  in  Bridgetown.  Customers  would  not  deal  at 
the  prices  at  which  I could  afford  to  deliver  bricks. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acwobth. 

29308.  You  are  satisfied  with  the  local  rate  from 
North  Wexford  to  Kilrane? — Yes. 

29309.  You  are  satisfied  with  the  rate  from  North 
to  South  Wexford? — Not  quite;  I have  got  a con- 
cession of  three  shillings  per  wagon,  but  temporarily. 

29310.  If  you  had  that  permanent,  you  would  be 
satisfied  ? — I should  think  2s.  6 d.  a wagon  would  be 
an  ample  charge  for  two-thirds  of  a mile. 

29311.  You  would  be  satisfied  to  get  a Wexford 
quay  rate  of  2s.  6 d.  ? — Yes,  but  with  the  Bridgetown 
rate  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  any  trade.  I don’t 
know  the  local  rate  to  Bridgetown.  The  only  rate  I 
have  got  from  the  manager  of  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  is  a Is.  lOd.  rate  from  North  Wexford  to 
Bridgetown.  That  seems  to  be  the  local  rate  there. 

Mr.  Grolecr  Barrington,  Solicitor. — That  is  the  class 
rate  for  twelve  miles. 

29312.  Mr.  Acwortli.—' That  is  not  the  brick  rate? 

Mr.  Smyth  (G-.S.  and  W.R.) — It  is  a specially  low 
rate,  Is.  lOd.  a ton  for  twelve  miles. 


TFrfncss. — I said  the  same  as  Kilrane,  about  ten 
miles.  I take  it  to  be  rather  under  ten  miles ; it  is 
eight  by  road. 

29313.  Mr.  Acwortli.— Is.  10rf.  is  quoted  as  rates 
for  bricks  in  wagons  ? 

Mr’.  Groker  Barrington,  Solicitor. — Yes,  it  is  for 
twelve  miles.  . 

29314.  Mr.  Acioorth.- — Nearly  two-pence  a mile. 
(To  Witness) — You  are  not  satisfied  with  the  rate  to 
Rosslare  Harbour  ?— I think  it  is  excessive.  An  extra 
eightpence  a ton  for  three-quarters  of  a mile  is  severe. 

29315.  That  would  be  on  about  the  same  basis  as 
the  Bridgetown  rate? — Something  similar;  Is.  6 d. 
and  Is.  lOd. 

29316.  Kilrane  is  an  old  rate  ; that  is  their  explan- 
ation. They  can’t  get  rid  of  it? — They  have  sug- 
gested that  it  is  too  low. 

29317.  About  the  Rosslare  rate,  is  that  on  the  rail 
way,  or  does  it  bring  you  to  the  harbour  works? — It 
doesn’t  bring  me  to  the  pier  works  at  all.  The  place 
I wish  to  have  delivery  is  at  the  side  near  the  cattle 
sheds. 

29318.  Well,  I don’t  know  the  district;  is  it  tech- 
nically in  the  harbour  limits? — I couldn’t  answer 
that. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Htjtcueson  Poi:, 

29319.  Is  there  much  building  trade  going  on? — 
There  was  considerable  building  going  on,  and  I sent 
bricks  to  Kilmore  by  schooner,  and  had  them  carted 
to  Ballyharty  for  building,  in  order  to  get  them  there 
without  having  to  pay  such  rates. 

29320.  Do  you  send  bricks  to  Waterford? — Not  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  months.  I sent  a considerable  quan- 
tity of  facing  bricks  to  Waterford. 

29321.  What  is  the  price  of  facing  bricks  at  your 
works? — From  40s.  to  60s.,  according  to  class  and  pat 
tern,  and  ordinary  stock  bricks  about  35s.  at  the 
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orks. 

29322.  You  get  that? — Yes,  at  the  works. 

29323.  I am  in  the  brick  industry  myself.  I con- 
gratulate you? — For  bricks  we  can  sell  right  off  at 
the  yard  we  get  a better  price. 

29324.  I am  glad  you  can  get  35s.  for  second-class 
bricks  at  the  works.  I am  glad  to  hear  it.  Do  I 
understand  that  the  through  rate  from  Arklow  to 
Bridgetown  is  5s.  Id.  per  ton? — Yes. 

29325.  15s.  3d.  per  thousand ; that  was  prohibitive  ? 
— Yes. 

29326.  Now,  I think  the  rate  is,  Arklow  to  North 
Wexford,  7s.  .6 d.  per  thousand,  and  Is.  lOd.  a thou- 
sand from  North  Wexford  to  Bridgetown? — Is.  lOd. 
per  ton. 

29327.  That  makes  11s.  lOd.  ? — It  makes  13s. 

29328.  That  is  your  present  rate? — Yes,  at  Bridge- 
town, 13s.  a thousand. 

29329.  That  would  put  it  out  of  the  question?— 
Quite  so. 

29330.  There  is  considerable  competition  in  the 
brick  trade  at  present  ? — As  you  are  aware,  there  is  a 
very  small  business  being  done  in  the  brick  trade. 

29331.  And  that  necessitates  brick  manufacturers 
selling  bricks  at  as  low  a figure  as  possible? — Well, 
the  present  price  of  coal  necessitates  their  selling  them 
at  as  high  a figure  as  possible. 

29332.  It  is  better  to  sell  at  a low  figure  and  to 
sell  a quantity,  than  not  sell  any  at  all. 

29333.  Lord  Pirrie. — Where  does  your  principal 
competition  come  from  for — are  there  locally  made 
bricks,  or  from  Dublin  or  Dundalk  ? — There  are  works 
in  Waterford,  Courtown,  Rathnew,  Kill-o’-the  Grange 
and  Dolphin’s  Barn.  I have  competition  on  all 
sides,  except  due  East. 

29334.  If  the  railway  company  reduced  the  rates 
to  you,  they  woud  have  to  do  so  to  all  manufacturers 
in  the  district? — I should  say  so,  certainly;  I don’t 
wish  any  special  concession. 
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The  Commission  then  adjourned  till  the  following  morning  at  eleven  o’clock. 


N 
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FORTY-NINTH  PUBLIC  SITTING— WEDNESDAY.  OCTOBER  16tu,  1907. 

In  the  Council  Chamber,  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Leinster  House,  Dublin. 

Commissioners  present Sir  Charles  Scotter,  Bart.  Chairman ; Right  Hon.  Lord  Pinnie,  F.d ; 

Sir  Herbert  Jeiiyll,  k.o.m.c„  ; Colonel  William  Hutcheson  Poe,  c.r  ; Mr.  Thomas 
Sexton  ; and  Mr.  W.  M.  Acworth  ; 

Mr.  George  E.  Shanahan  (Secretary). 


Oct.  16  1907.  Chairman. — Perhaps  it  would  be  convenient  that 

— — I should  mention  that  the  Commission  have  decided 

Statement  this  morning  that  the  next  sittings  will  be  in  London, 

ns  to  future  j j js  principally  evidence  from  public  departments 

sittings  of  the  t)lat  we  shall  receive.  We  propose  to  sit  in  London 
Commission  on  j’rj(iayj  the  8th  November,  and  to  have  continuous 
sittings  up  to  Saturday,  the  16th.  Then  we  come  to 
December.  We  have  unanimously  decided  this  morn- 
ing, taking  into  consideration  the  Christmas  holidays 
and  the  difficulty  in  getting  the  Commission  together 
in  the  beginning  of  the  month,  that  we  will  have  no 


sitting  in  December,  so  that  the  Railway  case  will  not 
be  required  before  January. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — I think  that  that  will  bo  very  con- 
venient. 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor. — I may  say  it 
is  a most  convenient  arrangement,  and  we  are  much 
obliged. 

Chairman. — Perhaps  I ought  to  mention  that  if 
time  permtis,  we  shall  take  some  evidence  from  the 
light  railways  in  London.  It  is  not  settled  yet. 


Mr.  James  Cuban  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


Mr.  James  29335.  You  are  a member  of  the  firm  of  Crean  and 
Creau  Sons,  soap  manufacturers,  Dublin? — Yes. 

Represent!!-  29336.  Is  that  an  extensive  industry  ?— We  are 
tive of  Messrs,  manufacturers  in  England.  Cur’s  is  a branch  house 
Crean  & Sons,  ]lere.  \ye  are  established  about  fifteen  years.  It  is 
Dublin.  not  a very  extensive  industry  with  us,  but  it  is  in  the 

edible  fat.  We  are  soap  manufacturers,  and  we 
manufacture  edible  fat,  both  here  and  in  England. 

29337.  You  send  a great  deal  away  by  railway? — 
In  moderate  quantities.  We  manufacture  here,  and 
we  ship  mostly  to  England,  and  in  large  quantities. 

29338.  I need  not  ask  you  any  questions  about  that. 
I suppose  that  in  the  export  from  here  to  England  the 
rates  are  not  excessive? — No. 

Complaints  29339.  With  regard  to  the  traffic  you  have  to  certain 
as  to  excessive  towns  in  Ireland,  have  you  any  particular  complaint 
fnr  to  make  with  reference  to  the  rates  ?— We  have  a com- 
plaint to  make.  We  have  made  a complaint  with 
reference  to  one  of  the  railway  companies  here.  We 
brought  recently  some  goods  from  New  Ross  to  Dub- 
lin. On  their  airrival  we  found  that  the  rate  charged 
was  equal,  to  18s.  9 A.  per  ton.  We  consider  that  a 
very  heavy  rate,  indeed. 

29340.  What  was  the  traffic? — Tallow  in  casks. 
29341.  What  is  the  distance  from  New  Ross  to  Dub- 
lin?— Offhand,  I could  not  say  exactly,  but  it  is  be- 
tween 70  and  100  miles.  We  know,  roughly,  the 
distance.  We  know  what  the  rates  are  in  other 
places,  and  we  think  that  that  rate  is  very  excessive. 
We  wrote  to  the  railway  company,  and  after  very 
considerable  correspondence  they  said  they  thought  it 
was  a reasonable  rate,  and  could  not  reduce  it,  and 
that  it  was  according  to  schedule.  It  was  18s.  9 cl.  per 
ton  on  the  gross. 

29342.  Do  you  know  the  rate  to  Liverpool  from  New 
Ross  via  Dublin  ? — Yes  ; 16s.  per  ton.  We  discovered 
that  that  rate  existed.  We  pointed  out  this  16s. 
rate  to  the  railway  company.  They  said  they  con- 
1 sidered  the  rate'  of  18s.  9 d.  to  Dublin  was  reasonable, 
and  that  ended  the  matter  for  the  time  being. 

29343.  I want  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  rate  from 
New  Ross  to  Liverpool  via  Dublin  is  16s.  per  ton,  and 
that  to  Dublin  it  is  18s.  9 d.  ? — Yes. 

29344.  Were  the  conditions  the  same  in  both  cases? 
Subsequent  — The  conditions  were  absolutelv  the  same, 

reduction  of  29345.  Are  you  sure  of  that?— Yes. 
the  rate—  29346.  Including  collection  and  delivery,  or  from 
Dubliii°after  fil:a^c>ri  to  station? — From  station  to  station  in  each 

29347.  You  have  to  cart  the  tallow  in  Dublin? — 
Company  that  Yes ; and  it  has  to  be  delivered  to  the  railway  com- 
the  attention  pany  in  New  Ross. 

of  the  Vice  29348.  What  action  did  you  take  on  that? — After 
Renal  Com-  the  railway  company  told  us  they  could  not  reduce 
mi  sion  would  the  rate  we  wrote  them  we  considered  it  a very  ex- 
bo  drawn  to  cessive  rate,  and  said  we  would  place  the  matter  be- 
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fore  the  Railway  Commission.  About  three  weeks 
after  having  done  this,  we  received  a notification  from 
the  railway  company  that  they  had  reduced  the  rate 
to  12s.  4d.  per  ton  from  New  Ross  to  Dublin. 

29349.  Of  course,  you  draw  the  conclusion  that  the 
reduced  rate  was  given  to  you  in  consequence  of  your 
threat  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  Commission?— 
That  was  the  only  conclusion  we  could  come  to. 

29350.  What  company  was  it? — The  Dublin  and 
South  Eastern. 

29351.  Do  you  do  any  business  in  the  Counties  Cork 
and  Kerry? — We  do.  We  did  a small  business  down 
there  originally.  We  tried  to  open  a trade  down 
there  in  edible  fats  and  also  in  the  soap  trade,  but 
particularly  in  edible  fats. 

29352.  That  is,  from  there  to  Dublin? — No;  from 
Dublin  to  Cork  and  County  Cork.  Of  course  it  was 
in  small  quantities,  as  the  trade  was  an  opening  one 
in  Ireland ; and  we  found  that  the  rate  charged 
would  be  equal  on  the  deliveries  to  52s . a ton. 

29353.  As  you  say,  it  was  a small  transaction,  and 
the  stuff  was  carried  at  the  small  parcels  rate  ? — Yet, 

29354.  Under  that  scale  ? — Under  that  scale. 

29355.  Therefore,  do  you  think  it  quite  fair  to  cal- 
culate . it  at  so  much  per  ton  ? If  above  3 cwt,, 
what  would  the  rate  have  been  ? — It  would  have  been 
from  4 to  20  cwt-  39s.  2d.  to  Skibbereen,  which  we 
consider  a very  excessive  rate.  It  is  hopeless  to 
attempt  business  on  such  rates  as  these. 

29356.  What  was  the  result  ? — We  wrote  about  that, 
but  39s.  2d.  is  the  lowest  rate  obtainable  on  these 
goods.  We  did  not  bother  any  further  about  it. 

29357.  Y'ou  could  not  carry  on  any  trade  on  those 
figures  ? — No.  It  amounted,  really,  on  small  de- 

liveries to  3s.  a cwt.,  and  the  goods  are  not  expensive. 
Their  value  is  30s.  a cwt.  It  is  not  like  butter,  which 
is  Is.  a lb.,  or,  roughly,  100s.  per  cwt. 

29358.  WhaG  do  you  mean  by  edible  fats? — Some 
thing  similar  to  margarine. 

29359.  A substitute  for  butter  ?— Hardly  that.  It 
is  not  used  as  margarine.  It  is  used  more  by  bakers. 
In  England  it  is  largely  used  by  biscuit  manufac- 
turers, for  their  cheaper  grades.  We  ship  a con- 
siderable amount  of  that  to  England.  We  manu- 
facture it  in  Ireland,  and  ship  it  to  England. 

29360.  With  reference  to  cartage  by  the  railway 
companies,  have  you  anything  to  say  about  that?— 
Some  time  ago  we  got  the  Government  contract — 
probably  one  of  the  largest  Government  contracts— 
for  soap  in  Ireland.  We  find  in  the  Government  con- 
tracts and  in  the  case  of  contracts  for  other 
institutions  in  Ireland  that  we  have  to  deliver 
the  goods  not  only  at  the  station,  but  we  have 
to  cart  them  to  the  institution.  So  we  asked. 
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naturally  as  we  do  in  England,  for  a delivered  rate, 
and  we  were  told  by  the  railway  companies  that  they 
could  not  take  the  responsibility  of  delivering  goods. 

In  other  words,  they  could  not  quote  us  a delivered 
rate  Of  course,  they  gave  us  every  assistance  in  the 
wav  of  telling  us  what  we  should  do  to  obtain  carters 
at  these  different  stations.  We  had  consequently 
to  write  to  about  twenty  small  towns  m Ire- 
land asking  for  reliable  carters,  and  then  make  ar- 
rangements with  them.  T need  hardly  say  that  it  is 
a very  difficult  thing  to  make  such  arrangements  at 
a long  distance. 

29361.  Is  it  a fact  that  the  majority  of  traders  in 
Ireland  prefer  station  to  station  rates?— That  is  the 
rule  with  ordinary  traders.  The  trader  then  carts  it 
away  himself.  But  in  this  case  you  have  to  deliver 
it  to  the  institution,  so  that  we  must  either  have  a 
delivered  rate  or  make  arrangements  for  the  carting. 

29362.  Precisely.  There  is  no  hardship  in  that. 
Instead  of  your  going  to  the  trouble  of  finding  carts 
at  the  other  end  of  the  journey  you  think  that  the 
duty  should  devolve  on  the  railway  company  ?— Yes  ; 
and  we  think  that  the  railway  company  could  do  it 
much  more  readily  and  more  cheaply  than  we  can 

29363.  But  the  rates  generally  in  Ireland,  except 
on  one  railway,  are  all  station  to  station  rates?— 

^ 29364.  I don’t  know  that  there  is  any  particular 
grievance  in  that.  At  any  rate,  in  the  contract  for 
Government  institutions,  so  far  as  the  rate  for  soap 
from  Dublin  is  concerned,  there  is  no  cause  to  com- 
plain?— Not  in  comparison  with  English  rates.  I 
have  compared  them  with  the  English  rates,  and  I 
find  that  the  Irish  fates  for  similar  distances  are  not 
unreasonable.  But  there  are  some  other  points  with 
reference  to  rates  which  I wish  to  mention.  I think 
in  Ireland  the  weight  of  traffic  is  comparatively 
small.  Consequently,  a great  quantity  of  the  goods 
go  under  what  we  call  the  smalls  rate.  Then,  again, 
such  heavy  traffic  as  the  Irish  manufacturer  has 
seldom  enables  him  to  take  advantage  of  the  four  to 
five  ton  rate.  In  any  case  we  are  at  a disadvantage 
in  this  way.  In  England  a manufacturer  will 
probably  send  considerable  quantities  in  five  ton  lots, 
for  which  he  would  get  a special  rate.  I have  a 
quotation  here  for  goods  from  Liverpool  to  London 
at  21s.  lOd.  a ton,  delivered. 

29365.  That  is  above  3 cwt.  ?— Yes;  while  for  five 
tons  and  over  it  is  quoted  at  17s.  a ton,  delivered  rate 
in  London. 

29366.  How  does  that  apply  to  Ireland  ? — There  are 
very  few  manufacturers  in  Ireland  who  are  in  a posi- 
tion to  send  in  five  ton  lots.  In  fact  the  ton  rate  is 
probably  the  cheapest  rate  of  which  they  can  take 
advantage. 

29367.  That  is  to  say,  the  consumption  is  not  so 
extensive? — It  is  not  so  extensive. 

29368.  Is  it  your  view  that  although  the  3 cwt. 
scale  may  not  be  objectionable  in  England  yet  for  the 
small  retail  trader  in  Ireland  3 cwt.  is  rather  too 
high  ? — Yes  ; I think  so. 

29369.  What  would  you  suggest — 2 cwt.  for  Ire- 
land?— I don’t  know  that  it  would  make  very  much 
difference.  It  is  not  a great  remedy.  Of  course  it 
would  be  better.  But  the  only  point  I wish  to  make 
is  this,  a very  large  proportion  of  the  Irish  traffic 
comes  under  the  3 cwt.  rate ; much  more  than  is  the 
case  in  England. 

29370.  Of  course  we  all  admit  that  ?— Then,  another 
point  I should  mention.  In  England  the  manufac- 
turer will  look  for  his  tirade  in  his  vicinity.  Take 
Manchester  or  Liverpool.  The  manufacturer  will 
look  for  his  trade  locally  rather  than  at  a great  dis- 
tance; consequently  a large  portion  of  his  business 
will  be  done  by  him  for  a mere  cartage.  Take 
Liverpool,  with  nearly  a million  of  people.  The 
manufacturer  will  deliver  his  goods  for  mere  cart- 
age. If  he  wants  to  go  outside  Liverpool  he  pays, 
at  the  outside,  7s.  6c?.,  say,  to  Manchester  and  all 
the  surrounding  towns ; so  that  for  the  greater 
portion  of  his  trade  he  gets  an  outside  rate  of 
7s.  6c?.,  while  in  Ireland  we  have  to  go  all  over  the 
country,  and  our  rates  are  seldom  under  10s.,  and 
are  often  over  £1,  a ton  ; so  that  if  the  rate  per 
mile  is  not  higher  in  Ireland,  yet,  on  the  average, 
we  are  paying  more  freight  on  our  goods  owing,  of 
course,  to  the  greater  distances  they  have  to  be 
earned.  „ , 
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29371.  I don’t  see  much  in  that,  because  y- 

* See  Company’s  explanation,  Question  No.  29539,  el  seq. 


Lever  Brothers’  soap 
soap  also? — That  is  a 
margin  of  profit  than  ...  0 
29372.  Yours  is  more  common  soap?- 
ordinary  washing  purposes. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

29373.  The  Irish  rates  work  out  at  a large  addition 
to  the  sale  price  of  the  article? — Yes. 

29374.  Could  there  be  a greater  commercial  disad- 
vantage?— I think  not. 

29375.  Is  it  practicable  for  a firm  like  yours,  with- 
out branches,  to  arrange  for  cartage  in  twenty  dif- 
ferent towns  in  Ireland  for  small  consignments  ar- 
riving at  uncertain  times  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  do. 

Even  when  you  have  made  your  arrangements,  you 
are  very  likely  to  be  charged  irregularly  and  exces-  cha,_ 
sively.  “smalls. 

29376.  If  you  succeeded  in  making  them?— Yes. 

29377.  But  does  not  it  seem  almost  certain  that  you 
could  not  succeed  in  making  them  ?— We  have  actually 
made  arrangements  more  or  less  satisfactory  in 
twenty  different  centres,  but  still  we  find  ourselves 
overcharged,  to  a considerable  extent,  in  several 
cases. 

29378.  And  . embarrassed  ?— And  embarrassed. 

29379.  By  uncertainty  ?— Yes ; whereas  if  we  had  a. 
delivered  rate  quoted  it  would  be  a great  convenience. 

Probably  it  would  be  a cheaper  rate. 

29380.  Do  you  consider  that  a unified  system  of  A united 
railways,  working  primarily,  not  for  profit,  but  for  system  of 
the  public  convenience,  would  be  more  likely  to  deal 
efficiently  with  the  question  of  cartage  than  a private  t)  com. 
undertaking?— I have  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  )aints 
it.  I think  it  is  the  only  remedy. 

29381.  In  regard  to  the  smalls  rates  here  is  a regular 
trade,  a regular  industry,  which  is  carried  on  in  con- 
signments of  less  than  3 cwt.  ? — Yes. 

29382.  The  tonnage  rate,  even  if  it  could  come  in,  is 
excessive? — Yes. 

29383.  But  the  tonnage  rate  is  not  available  there, 
because  the  consignments  are  small? — Yes. 

29384.  The  effect  of  the  smalls  rate  is  little  felt  in 
England,  but  in  Ireland,  where  there  is  practically 
no  other  rate  for  your  traffic  vou  find  it  prohibitive? 

—Yes. 

29385.  In  your  own  language,  you  endeavoured  to 
open  a trade  in  the  Counties  Cork  and  Kerry,  and 
you  found  that  the  smalls  rates  opposed  an  insuper- 
able barrier? — Yes. 

29386.  There  is  one  iteade  extinguished  by  tlhe 
smalls  rate  in  Ireland? — Yes. 

29387.  Now,  about  the  rate  from  New  Ross  to  Dub-  The  excessive 
lin.  You  found  the  South  Eastern  was  carrying  New  Boss 
tallow  from  New  Ross  to  Liverpool  via  Dublin  for  to  Dublin 
half-a-crown  less  per  ton  than  from  New  Ross  to  tallow  rates. 
Dublin  ? — Yes. 

29388.  You  tried  your  best  to  get  a concession,  and  The  cones- 
your  efforts  failed,  and  you  said  you  would  report  pondenco  with 
the  case  to  the  Commission  ? — Yes.  I have  the  letters  the  Dublin 
here  if  you  wish  to  see  them.  There  is  only  andhouth 
one  letter  on  the  subject  that  I may  read.  There  are  £»stern 
other  letters  from  the  Dublin  and  South-Eastern  ' y' 
Company.  “ Be  charges  on  tallow  ex  New  Ross. 

Referring  to  your  letters,  the  superintendent  having 
gone  very  fully  into  the  matter,  finds  that  the  con- 
signment was  charged  for  at  the  class  rate  of  18s.  5c?. 
per  ton”— I started  18s.  9c?'.— “ which  is  the  ordinary 
rate  for  such  commodities  between  tile  points.  I 
am  sorry  I cannot  sec  my  way  to  make  any  reduction 
in  the  amount,  as  I consider  the  same  is  reasonable.” 

29389.  They  told  you  that  the  rate  was  reasonable, 
and  they  declined  to  make  any  reduction  ?— Yes.  I 
mentioned  the  16s.  rate  to  Liverpool  in  the  letter 
written  by  us  previous  to  the  one  read. 

29390.  Did  your  intimation  that  you  intended  to 
report  the  case  to  the  Commission  produce  the  con- 
cession?— It  is  the  only  conclusion  I can  come  to. 

29391.  I think  the  concession  was  not  made  until  Thesubsc- 
you  followed  it  up  by  bringing  it  before  the  Commis-  quent  reduc- 

sjon  ? i told  them  in  reply  to  that  letter  that  I tion  of  the 

would  place  the  matter  before  the  Commission.  Three  i 
weeks  after  writing  that  I received  the  reduciion  i”  1 

l,129392!  From  18s.  6 d.  they  reduced  the  rate  to  12s. 

4c?.  ?— Yes. 

29393.  Which  you  think  too  high  a rate?— 12s.  4a. 
is  quite  high  enough  ; 10s.  would  be  a reasonable  rate. 

29394.  Do  you  observe  that  the  reduction  is  one- 
third- of  the  old  rate? — Yes. 
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29395.  And  that  that  corresponds  with  the  reduc- 
tion which  has  been  generally  demanded  in  evidence  ? 
—I  did  not  notice  that. 

29396.  Witnesses  generally  ask  that  the  rates 
should  be  reduced  one-third.  If  this  Commission 
should  pass  away  without  securing  a decisive  settle- 
ment of  the  Irish  railway  question  do  you  think 
that  concessions  such  as  you  obtained  would  also 
come  to  an  end? — I should  think  that  with  the  Com- 
mission sitting  it  helped  greatly  in  procuring  the 
reduction. 

29397.  Had  the  Commission  not  been  sitting  you 
would  not  have  got  the  reduction  ? — I have  no  abso- 
lute proof  of  that,  but  I am  rather  inclined  to  think 
so. 

29398.  You  mean  that  the  intimation  that  you  in- 
tended to  report  the  matter  did  not  produce  the  con- 
cession. You  had  actually  to  report  the  matter  before 
the  concession  was  made  ? — I wrote  them,  that  I would 
place  the  matter  before  the  Commission.  I had  no 
further  correspondence.  I simply  placed  it  before 
the  Commission  straight  off. 

29399.  If  there  had  been  no  Commission  do  you 
think  that  this  concession  by  the  railway  company 
would  be  forthcoming? — I don’t  think  so. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acwoiith. 

29400.  As  a trader  I suppose  that  you  appreciate 
the  advantages  of  doing  business  in  wholesale  quan- 
tities if  you  can? — Yes. 

29401.  It  is  much  cheaper  for  you  ? — Yes. 

29402.  And  much  cheaper  for  the  railways? — I do 
not  know,  but  the  extra  rate  charged  on  “smalls” 
should  be  remunerative. 

29403.  You  quite  understand  their  desire  to  en- 
courage big  consignments  as  much  as  possible  ? — Yes. 

29404.  Your  point  is,  in  the  interest  of  the  Irish 
trader  you  want  the  difference  as  little  as  possible  ? 
— Yes. 

29405.  In  the  interests  of  the  railway  company  they 
naturally  want  it  as  big  as  possible? — Yes. 

29406.  There  is  always  the  conflict  of  interest?— 
Yes. 

29407.  What  would  you  say  to  the  German  State 
system,  where  smalls  mean  anything  under  five  tons? 
- — You  mean  by  smalls? 

29408.  You  know  what  the  railway  company  call 
smalls— anything  under  three  cwt.  For  that  they 
charge  an  extra  rate.  The  German  system  is  that 
anything  under  five  tons  is  called  smalls,  .and  is  60 
to  70  per  cent,  higher  than  anything  over  five  tons? 
— No.  It  would  hardly  work  here.  Unless  the  rail- 
way rates  in  Ireland  were  reduced  to  the  level  of 
rates  charged  in  Germany. 

Examined  by  Lord  PiitiUE. 

29409.  If  the  rates  were  reduced  to  what  you  say 
you  would  like  could  you  increase  your  traffic  to  double 
or  treble  what  it  is? — The  rate  on  what  goods? 

29410.  On  the  goods  you  speak  of - tallows.  You 
say  you  would  like  it  10s.  Would  the  industry  that 
you  are  interested  in  be  doubled  or  trebled  ? — I could 
hardly  say  how  much  it  would  increase  it,  but  it 


would  certainly  facilitate  it,  and  inorease  the  busi- 

29411.  Where  do  you  get  your  fat  from?— From 
Dublin  and  throughout  the  country. 

29412.  It  is  not  imported  and  then  worked  up  ?— 
No.  We  bring  some  in  here,  and  manufacture  it, 
because  the  supply  here  is  not  as  good  .and  sufficient 
for  the  purposes  of  the  soap  trade. 

29413.  But  your  industry  as  it  at  present  exists 
consumes  all  that  there  is  in  the  locality,  and,  there- 
fore, if  you  increase  your  industry  it  would  have  to 
be  by  the  importation  of  foreign  stuff  ? — Yes  ; but  by 
that  rate  the  Dublin  and  South-Eastern  Company 
would  (rather  tend  to  send  the  manufactured  goods 
out  of  the  country. 

29414.  I took  it  that  you  want  to  show  that  the 
railway  companies  would  get  double  freight  on  bring- 
ing up  the  material  which  is  worked  up  and  then  sent 
out  from  your  works  through  Ireland  or  abroad ; that 
they  would  therefore  get  a double  traffic  if  they  re- 
duced the  rate?— I don’t  know  about  the  double 
traffic,  but  the  cheapening  of  rates  would  tend  to 
increase  the  trade  considerably. 

29415.  They  .are  bound  to  get  it.  If  you  use  all 
that  can  be  given  by  the  district,  and  if  they  give  you 
satisfactory  rates  to  such  .an  extent  that  you  would 
have  to  import  it,  then  they  would  get  the  rate  into 
your  particular  works,  and  would  also  get  the  rate 
out  of  them  ? — Yes. 

29416.  That  is  your  .argument  with  the  railway 
company  ? — Yes. 

29417.  Have  you  put  that  before  them  clearly  ?— 
No.  It  was  more  on  the  specific  rates  that  I was 
going. 

29417a.  Mr.  T allow. — There  is  one  matter  that  I 
would  like  to  mention  in  connection  with  the  soap 
traffic.  It  is  a fact  that  in  Ireland  we  charge  lower 
rates  than  in  England.  Soap  in  the  general  classi- 
fication is  in  the  first-class.  We  made  a concession 
to  the  soap  traders  in  Ireland  by  reducing  that  gene- 
rally over  all  the  Irish  railways  to  five  per  cent,  over 
class  C,  which  is  a very  substantial  difference  from 
Class  1,  as  you  know,  and  of  course  that  applies  to 
small  traders,  too. 

29418.  Chairman. — The  witness  admitted  that  so 
far  as  the  rates  per  ton  per  mile  were  concerned 
they  bore  a favourable  comparison  with  the  rates  in 
England.  His  complaint  is  that  the  traffic  is  small, 
and  that  the  consignments  come  under  the  small 
parcels  scale. 

Mr.  Tatloxo. — The  small  trader  is  better  treated 
than  in  England,  too. 

29418a.  Chairman. — The  point  of  these  people  is 
practically  that  three  cwt.  is  fair  for  England  and 
two  cwt.  is  fair  for  Ireland. 

29419.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  whole  traffic  of  the  Irish 
Irish  trader  is  affected  in  a different  degree  from 
the  traffic  of  the  English  trader  in  the  same  com- 
modity ? — There  is  not  the  quantity  of  traffic  pass- 
ing of  course. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — Therefore,  there  is  not  the  same  re- 
muneration to  the  railway. 

29414a.  Mr.  Sexton. — If  it  kills  the  trade  al- 
together there  can  be  no  remuneration. 
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29420.  I think  you  are  a member  of  the  Institute  of 
Civil  Engineers? — Yes. 

29421.  You  come  from  Kilkee,  County  Clare? — 
Yes. 

29422.  I think  you  have  had  considerable  experience 
in  connection  with  railways  in  Western  Australia 
and  Victoria? — Yes. 

29423.  Therefore  you  are  acquainted  with  the  work- 
ing of  State-owned  railways? — Yes. 

29424.  Were  you  engaged  in  connection  with  the 
surveys  of  some  of  these  railways  out  there? — Yes. 

29425.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  views  on  this 
matter.  Tell  us,  shortly,  what  effect  have  the  rail- 
ways of  Western  Australia  had  on  the  natural  ad- 
vantages and  industries  of  the  country  ? — They  opened 
up  the  industries  altogether.  It  would  be  a wilder- 
ness without  tlie  railways.  They  simply  made  the 
country. 

29426.  The  railways  really  made  the  country?— 
Yes.  The  mining  industry  when  I went  there  in  1891 
was  hampered  altogether.  Stone  that  used  to  pro- 
duce two  ounces  to  the  ton  was  not  able  to  be  got 
away  to  the  crushing  machinery,  and  machinery 


examined  by  the  Chairman. 

could  not  be  got  in ; and  the  whole  thing,  in  fact, 
■was  brought  about  by  the  railways. 

29427.  From  your  experience  in  the  colonies  are 
you  of  opinion  that  the  railways  owned  by  the  State 
are  efficiently  and  economically  managed  ? — Cer- 
tainly. I consider  that  they  are  very  efficiently 
managed. 

29428.  And  will  compare  with  privately  owned  rail- 
ways in  other  countries  ?— Yes,  I think  so  They 
are  doing  very  well.  Although  they  were  built  ori- 
ginally more  to  develop  the  country  than  for  any 
other  reason  they  are  now  paying  very  well  both  in 
Victoria,  Western  Australia,  and  elsewhere.  The 
Great  Southern  line  in  Victoria  was  a line 
that  opened  up  a regular  wilderness,  in  which  fifty 
years  after  the  colony  was  established  the  best  land 
was  lying  idle  for  the  want  of  a railway  communi- 
cation. 

29429.  Were  you  connected  with  that? — Yes.  I 

laid  out  that  line. 

29430.  Where  did  it  run  from? — From  Melbourne 
to  Port  Albert,  through  a very  fertile  forest  that  was 
a wilderness  that  everybody  was  afraid  to  have  any 
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thing  to  do  with.  One  of  the  things  it  opened  up 
was  ”a  coal  mine.  In  fact,  it  was  hy  careful  location 
that  we  got  the  line  up  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  where 
the  coalfields  were,  and  I see  by  the  Australian  hand- 
book that  in  1900  they  put  out  250,000  tons 
of  coal  in  that  year,  which  but  for  the  particular 
way  the  railway  was  laid  out,  would  have  never  been 
prospected  and  never  opened  up,  and  would  have 
been  useless  without  it.  It  was  the  specially  low 
rates  that  fostered  the  coal  industry,  which  was  not 
previously  in  Victoria  at  all.  They  got  all  then- 
coal  from  New  South  Wales  at  the  time. 

29431.  Was  that  railway  projected  by  private  enter- 
prise ?— Altogether  by  the  Government.  It  never 
would  have  paid  any  private  company. 

29432.  No  private  capitalist  would  have  put  his 
money  into  it? — None  whatever.  In  Western  Aus- 
tralia they  gave  large  concessions  of  land  at  first. 
The  Midland  Railway  of  Australia  got  12.000  acres 
of  land  for  every  mile  of  railway  that  they  made. 
The  consequence  was  that  they  made  the  railways  as 
Ion"  as  possible,  winding  them  about  everywhere. 
They  did  not  attend  to  the  gradients,  and  the  lines 
were  not  safe. 

29433.  They  got  concessions  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Those  lines  are  be- 
coming ultimately  very  profitable? — Afterwards, 
when  the  Government  took  over  the  Western 
Australian  lines,  they  had  to  re-grade  the  lines, 
which  was  a source  of  enormous  expense.  At  one 
place,  where  there  was  a gradient  of  1 “ “,  we 
had  to  deviate  the  line  13  miles  at  a cost  of  £100,000, 
in  order  to  alter  the  gradient. 

29434.  You  know  Ireland  pretty  well?— 1 cannot 
say  I do ; I know  the  Southern  part  of  it. 

29435.  At  any  rate  you  live  here?— Yes. 

29436.  Do  you  think  there  are_  districts  in  Ireland 
that  could  be  developed  by  additional  railways  (—1 
think  the  tourist  traffic  in  the  part  of  the  country  I 
am  in  could  be  made  most  profitable  for  the  country 
generally  if  something  was  done  in  inducing  tourists 
to  come  across  the  Shannon — say  there  was  a railway 
from  Listowel  to  Tarbert,  and  proper  steamer  com- 
munication—an  immense  number  of  tourists  who 
come  to  Killarney  would  go  across  to  see  the  beautilul 
scenery  of  the  Cliffs  of  Clare,  and  so  on. 

29437.  But  there  is  no  inducement  for  private 
people  to  make  such  railways? — No.  , 

29438.  The  only  way  of  getting  tliem  constructed 
is  by  assistance  from  some  source  or  other?— Cer- 
tainly. The  Government  of  Australia  generally  re- 
cognises that.  . , 

29439.  From  your  experience  m Australia  do  you 
think  some  similar  system  might  be  adopted  with  ad- 
vantage in  this  country  with  regard  to  the  whole  ot 
the  railways?— Yes.  Taking  over  the  railways  I 

think  would  be  a most  splendid  thing.  , 

29440.  What  results  do  you  anticipate  from  that  (— 
In  the  first  place,  I think  the  management  would  be 
greatly  improved,  because,  of  course,  you  cannot  ex- 
pect that  small  railways  can  be  managed  as  well  as 
larger  ones  which  have  larger  staffs  of  men  to  do 
their  special  work,  and  can  always  choose  good 
en  from  here  and  put  them  there,  and  manage  them 


in  that  way.  . 

29441.  There  could  be  concentration  ol  manage- 
ment?—Yes.  .From  my  experience  m Australia, 

I think  things  were  far  more  efficiently  managed  in 
that  way  than  is  the  case  in  the  management  of  little 

29442.  Do  you  remember  in  the  early  days  in  Aus- 
tralia whether  political  influences  were  brought  to 
bear  so  as  to  favour  certain  districts  ?—  yes. 
When  I first  went  to  Australia  in  1881  there  were  a 
great  many  complaints  about  that.  In  Victoria 
they  borrowed  a lot  of  money  to  make  railways,  and 
political  influence  was  brought  to  bear  by  different 
members  of  Parliament,  who  at  the  time  had  par- 
ticular influence  with  the  Ministry,  but  that  was 
done  away  with  to  a great  extent  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Railway  Commissioners,  who  were  started 
in  Victoria,  and  afterwards  adopted  in  ail  the 
Colonies.  These  Commissioners  were  more  or  less 
independent  of  the  different  Governments. 

29443.  That  was  about  1886?— About  1884.  Mr. 
Spaight  was  the  first  man  brought  over. 

29444.  Up  to  1884  there  was  political  influence 
used,  which  caused  a good  deal  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  railways  were 


managed? — Yes.  There  were  certain  lines  that.  qcL  jg,  1907. 

afterwards  turned  out  failures.  — — 

29445.  And  you  think  an  improvement  took  place  Mr.  1 . if, 
after  the  appointment  of  the  Commissioners  ?— Yes.  ,,  „ 

It  was  a step  in  the  right  direction.  Kilkee 

29446.  These  Commissioners  are  independent  01 
political  influence? — Yes. 

29447.  They  manage  the  railways  for  the  benefit  of  The  adoption 
the  district  or  of  the  country  ?— Yes  ; of  the  country  in  Ireland 
. , of  the 

°en29448.’  To  the  advantage  of  the  country  ?— De- 
cidedly.  administering 

29449.  That  system  has  been  continued  up  to  the  the  railways 
present  time? — Yes.  recommended. 

29450.  With  the  same  satisfactory  results  ?— Yes, 
as  far  as  I know. 

29451.  Do  you  think  such  an  arrangement  in  this 
country  would  be  an  advantage  to  this  country?  Cer- 
tainly I do. 

29452.  You  have  no  hesitation  about  that?— No 
hesitation.  In  any  opinion  it  would  be  the  greatest 
advantage. 

29453.  From  your  experience  of  the  Colonies,  111 
Australia,  having  been  connected  with  these  railways, 
you  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  would,  be  to  the 
general  advantage  of  the  people  all  round  if  the  same 
system  were  adopted  with  regard  to  the  railways  here 
as  has  been  adopted  in  Australia? — I am. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

29454.  The  railway  mileage  of  Ireland  pretty  ^h®P^a}}J 
closely  corresponds  with  that  of  an  Australian  State . Austrai;an 
—I  think  so.  Victoria  has  .about  3,500  now.  Colonies  and 

29455.  There  are  three  or  four  of  the  six  Australian  j ieland  in  the 
States  which  have  a railway  mileage  approximately  matter  of 
equal  to  that  of  Ireland  ?— Yes ; New  South  Wales  railway 
has  about  the  same,  close  on  4,000  miles,  I believe,  development. 
The  others  have  not  so  much. 

29456.  Therefore  the  successful  management  by  the 
several  States,  each  of  its  own  lines  under  a united 
system,  and  as  a public  service  supplies  a very  close 
and  apt  lesson  for  the  case  of  Ireland? — I should 
say  so. 

29457.  Although  Ireland  is  a very  old  country  and 
Australia  is  a very  new  one,  there  is  this  parallel 
between  them,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  present 
inquiry,  that  the  great  need  of  each  of  them  is  de- 
velopment?— Exactly.  The  develon- 

29458.  And  development  lias  proceeded  in  Australia  ment  of  (h‘ 
by  the  help  of  those  public  lines,  and  is  progressing  imlustrj<;s 
satisfactorily? — Yes,  both  in  railways  and  in  other  0f 
ways.  The  Government  prospect  for  coal  and  keep  colonies 
diamond  drills  and  that  sort  of  thing  going,  and  they  largely  due 
open  up  all  sorts  of  industries  and  the  natural  ad-  to  the  system 
vantages  of  the  country.  . of  State- 

29459.  Incomparably  the  most  powerful  agent  in  owned  rail- 
attaining  and  securing  progress  has  been  the  working  ways, 
of  the  transit  system  in  each  State  as  a united  system 
in  the  public  hands? — Yes,  certainly. 

29460.  We  have  sometimes  heard  that  expert  evi- 
dence in  Ireland  is  opposed  to  the  unification  and 
public  purchase  of  the  railways,  whilst  popular 
opinion  is  in  its  favour.  We  have  had  a great  deal  of 
expert  evidence  in  favour  of  it.  What  do  you  say  of 
the  expert  evidence  in  relation  to  this  subject  in  lie- 
land?—  I think  the  Government  have  no  staff  of 
experts,  and  of  course  experts  generally  are  connected 
with  interested  corporations.  I don’t  know  whether 
that  would  have  anything  to  say  to  it  or  not. 

29461.  You  think  Die  experts  are  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  the  railways  ?— Yes.  You  would  have  to 
get  some  outside  expert  evidence. 

29462.  And  the  only  perfectly  unbiassed  expert  evi- 
dence 011  this  question  would  be  by  one  01  the  Go- 
vernment experts  ?— Disinterested  experts  of  any  kind. 

29463.  I fear  that  reference  to  Government  experts  The  proba 
would  not  inspire  very  much  confidence  in  Ireland,  bility  of 
In  the  matter  of  coalfields  there  is  also  an  interesting  developing 
parallel  between  the  case  of  Ireland  and  that  of  Aus-  the  coalfields 
tralia.  You  have  shown  that  one  line  developed  an 
enormous  coal  traffic  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  non-existent  ?— Yes.  _ under  a State 

29464.  We  have  the  case  111  Ireland  both  of  worked  controlled 
coal  mines  cramped  for  the  want  of  railway  accommo-  SyBtem  0f 
dation  and  enormous  coalfields  never  tapped.  Do  rajiways. 
you  think  one  of  the  first  effects  of  a unified  system  of 
railways  in  In-eland  would  be  that  these  coal  deposits 
would  be  made  available  for  the  use  of  the  country  ?— 

I think  so.  I think  if  they  were  under  State  man 
agement  there  would  be  experts  who  would  be  un- 
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political  in- 
fluence witli 
the  policy 
of  State 
owned  rail- 
ways would 
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than  in  the 
case  of 
privately- 
owned  lines 


The  system 
of  State 
ownership 
and  central- 
isation of 
control  of 
railways  tends 
to  efficiency 
and  economy. 


The  transfer 
of  the  rail- 

independent. 
Irish  authority 
would  secure 
necessary 
reforms, 
extensions, 
and  reduced 


biassed,  and  they  would  be  sent  to  report  on  the  pro- 
bable paying  to  the  country  generally  of  developing 
the  coal  mines  and  other  industries,  such  as  the 
tourist  traffic,  and  everything  that  would  do  the  coun- 
try good,  and  they  would  not  look  to  the  immediate 
profit  of  the  line,  but  would  look  to  whether  it  would 
develop  the  country  or  not. 

29465.  Instead  of  following  private  profit  and  re- 
garding the  public  interest  as  quite  secondary,  when 
the  public  interest  is  considered  first,  the  public 
results  are  certain  to  be  useful? — Exactly. 

29466.  Another  suggestion  against  public  ownership 
is  that  political  influence  would  be  brought  to  bear 
unduly,  the  implication  being  apparently  that  there 
is  no  questionable  influence  connected  with  private 
enterprise.  Is  that  a just  inference  ? — I don’t  think 
so.  I think  that  private  enterprises  are  naturally 
conducted  for  the  good  of  certain  people,  to  make  as 
much  money  as  they  can  out  of  it  without  any  con- 
sideration for  the  public  benefit. 

29467.  Just  because  they  are  private  enterprises 
there  may  be  influences  connected  with  them,  just  as 
much  open  to  critical  comment,  or  more  open  to  it, 
as  any  that  will  occur  under  a system  worked  in  the 
light  of  public  opinion? — I should  say  so. 

29468.  At  any  rate,  in  Victoria,  when  it  was  found 
that  political  influence  was  being  worked  against  the 
general  interests  of  the  community,  they  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  dealing  with  the  matter? — No  difficulty.  I 
never  heard  of  reasonable  complaints  after  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Commissioners  to  take  over  the  man- 
agement of  the  railways  or  political  influence.  When  a 
new  line  was  projected  by  interested  persons  the  Com- 
missioners were  asked  to  report  on  it  to  Parliament. 
After  duo  consideration  by  the  experts  and  getting  all 
information  that  was  to  be  obtained,  the  Commis- 
sioners reported  whether  they  thought  the  line  would 
be  advantageous  or  not,  and  when  they  got  that  re- 
port Parliament  acted  on  it.  Public  opinion  was  too 
strong  to  allow  them  to  go  against  the  Commissioners’ 
report. 

29469.  The  cases  of  these  Australian  States  in  rela- 
tion to  railways  are  sometimes  mentioned  as  if  they 
were  proof  that  public  ownership  necessarily  entails 
some  deleterious  political  effects.  Would  you  say, 
on  the  contrary,  that  what  the  case  of  Victoria  proves 
and  what  is  established  by  the  case  of  the  other 
States,  is  that  though  evils  may  temporarily  arise  in 
connection  with  systems  of  public  control,  that  the 
public  authority  is  perfectly  well  able  to  deal  with 
those  evils  in  the  public  interest  ? — Certainly. 

29470.  Do  you  think  if  a critical  question  arises  in 
Ireland  public  opinion  would  be  equally  competent  ? — 
I think  so. 

29471.  Another  of  the  numerous  pretences  offered 
on  this  question,  as  if  they  were  incontrovertible  facts, 
is  this,  that  enterprises  carried  on  by  private  hands 
are,  as  it  were,  necessarily  more  efficiently  and  more 
economically  conducted  than  those  which  are  in  pub- 
lic hands.  Does  your  great  practical  experience  bear 
that  out? — Not  at  all.  I Consider  the  Victorian  rail- 
ways under  the  management  of  the  Commissioners 
were  as  perfect  as  anything  could  be.  There  were  no 
strikes  or  anything  of  the  kind  in  my  time.  The 
public  servants  were  well  treated  and  well  paid,  and, 
on  the  contrary,  ,a  great,  deal  was  exacted  from  them 
in  the  way  of  work. 

29472.  On  the  other  hand,  railways  privately  made 
were  wastefuly  made  and  badly  made?— Wastefully 
made  and  badly  made  in  Australia. 

29473.  Railways  made  by  the  public  were  economi- 
cally and  well  made? — Yes. 

29474.  The  two  needs  in  Ireland  are  that  the  transit 
system  should  bo  perfected  by  links,  branches,  and 
feeders,  and  that  the  rates  should  be  reduced.  So  you 
anticipate  that  a system  worked  by  an  Irish  authority- 
would  give  those  results  ? — Yes. 

29475.  You  consider  that  an  Irish  authority  should 
be  independent? — Yes. 

29476.  That  is  to  say,  you  think  the  authority 
should  be  m tlfe  hands  of  the  community  where  the 
railways  run  ? — Certainly. 

Any  0ther  would  be  unreasonable?— I think 
so.  Of  course  they  have  an  opportunity  of  watching 
the  success  of  the  system,  and  any  grievances  that 
are  noticed  are  brought  to  the  proper  quarter,  where 
they  can  be  dealt  with. 


29478.  It  is  admitted  that  the  necessary  branche: 
feeders,  and  links  will  not  be  made  in  Ireland  by  th 
companies  or  by  private  capital  ?— No. 


29479.  Is  there  any  other  way  in  which  you  can  got 
there  made  except  by  an  Irish  authority  using  the 
general  resources,  considering  the  transit  system  as 
one.  making  lines  wherever  they  ought  to  be  made, 
without  laying  any  levy  on  the  district?— I don’t 
think  so ; there  must  be  public  support,  money  ad- 
vanced from  the  State.  The  Imperial  Government 
appear  to  be  able  to  raise  money  a great  deal  cheaper 
by  Consols  than  anything  that  has  ail  Irish  name. 

29480.  Speaking  of  the  capital  of  the  companies 
and  the  rates  which  they  have  on  their  systems,  do 
you  see  any  possibility  of  a reduction  in  rates,  such 
as  public  needs  require,  except  by  the  application  of 
public  credit  to  the  purchase  of  the  lines  and  by  the 
saving  which  united  working  would  secure?— I don’t 
think  so.  I don’t  think  it  ought  to  be  expected.  I 
think  the  lines  naturally  do  as  well  as  they  can  for 
their  shareholders— that  is  human  nature  generally. 

29481.  We  are  asked  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to 
report  what  would  be  the  most  efficient,  economical, 
and  harmonious  system  of  railways  in  Ireland.  You 
have  already  said  that,  in  your  opinion,  there  is  no 
comparison  in  point  of  efficiency  and  in  point  of 
economy  between  a number  of  private  systems  and  a 
public  system? — Yes. 

29842.  It  seems  to  follow  obviously  that  there  would 
be  more  harmony  in  a united  public  system  than  in 
the  case  of  a number  of  companies  contending  with 
each  other  ? — I think  so. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acwortii. 

29483.  If  you  spend  new  capital  on  making  new 
lines  somebody  has  got  to  pay  interest  on  it? — Yes. 

29484.  If  the  line  does  not  pay  the  public  have  got 
to  pay  through  taxation  ?— Yes,  but  I think  that 
the  public  generally  get  a great  deal  more  benefit 
from  lines  than  the  actual  payment  of  a dividend. 

29485.  You  think  it  is  good  business  for  the  State 
to  put  money  into  a railway  system  if  it  does  not 
get  a direct  return  because  it  gets  an  indirect  one? — 
I think  so. 

29486.  In  your  evidence  you  are  contemplating  tax- 
ation of  the  people  in  Ireland  in  subsidy  of  the  rail- 
way rates  and  charges? — Yes,  unless  we  get  it  back 
as  part  of  the  over-taxation  we  have  paid. 

29487.  When  you  went  to  Victoria  what  it  wanted 
was  new  railways  to  develop  a country  that  had  not 
got  any  ? — It  wanted  more  railways,  feeders  mostly. 

29488.  There  were  many  places  that  had  not  got 
railways  within  100  miles  of  them? — No.  There  was 
hardly  any  part  of  Victoria  that  was  not  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  a railway.  The  Great  Southern 
line  was  the  only  main  line  made  during  the  twelve 
years  that  I was  in  the  railway  department  there. 

29489.  What  distance  shall  we  say — 20  or  30  miles 
away  ? — Yes. 

29490.  Of  course  railways  are  very  much  closer  in 
Ireland  now  than  they  were  in  V ictoria  ? — Yes. 

29491.  The  proposition  here  is  mainly  a question 
of  developing  traffic  on  existing  railways  rather  than 
making  new  railways  ? — Yes. 

29492.  There  is  no  suggestion  here  of  making  new 
trunk  lines  ? — No. 

29493.  So  they  are  not  quite  the  same  propositions. 
I heard  you  speak  of  specially  low  rates.  Do  you 
suggest  that  the  rates  in  Victoria  are  specially  low? — 
Comparatively. 

29494.  Do  you  know  that  they  keep  ton  mile  statis- 
tics and  don’t  dare  to  publish  them  because  they  are 
so  high? — No.  I think  questions  in  Parliament  can 
always  be  asked  and  are  always  being  asked  about 
everything  on  the  railways. 

29495.  Do  you  know  that  is  a positive  fact,  that 
the  railway  department  does  keep  ton  mile  statistics 
and  does  not  venture  to  publish  them  ? — I think  they 
are  published  in  the  Victorian  Year  Book. 

29496.  No ; they  are  not  published.  You  say  that 
political  interference  has  been  done  away  with  a great 
—Yes ; I think  so,  by  the  Commissioners. 


deal  ?- 


29497.  You  were  there  in  1884  ?— Yes. 

1898498’  When  did  y°U  °°me  h°me  1 Came  home  ilr 
29499.  Was  it  in  your  time  that  these  lines  near 
Melbourne  were  shut  up  because  they  did  not  pay 
their  working  expenses  ?— No.  It  was  not  in  my 
f d?n  t think  there  was  a line  shut  in  the 
whole  of  V ictoria  m my  time. 

ui?5S:nI0U  klIw  there  were  a good  many  lines 
neai  Melbourne  that  were  not  very  profitable  ?— There 
was  one  line  about  which  there  was  a crood  deal  of 
complaint  that  it  did  not  pay.  ° 
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29501.  You  are  not  aware  that  since  your  day  Mr. 
Matheson  shut  up  one  because  it  did  not  pay  and 
carted  the  rails  away? — No.  I have  only  heard  that 
in  connection  with  Irish  railways. 

29502.  The  Railway  Commissioners  gave  up  the 
line  and  not  the  public?— It  may  not  have  been  the 
Commissioners  who  made  that  line.  There  were  com- 
plaints under  the  old  system  that  there  were  unprofit- 
able lines  built  before  the  Commissioners  came  there. 

29503.  Chairman. — And  unnecessary  lines? — Yes. 

29504.  Mr.  Acworth,— Should  I be  wrong  in  saying 
that  long  after  the  time  when  the  Commission  system 
was  introduced,  the  Melbourne  newspapers,  the  Age 
and  the  rest  of  them  constantly  charged  political  in- 
fluence against  the  work  of  the  department? — The 
Age  newspaper  always  took  up  everything  against 
officials  generally,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  That  was 
the  policy  of  the  paper,  but  I don’t  think  that  any  of 
the  other  newspapers  did,  the  Argus  or  any  of  them. 

29505.  The  Age  is  one  of  the  leading  papers?— 
It  is  the  great  democratic  paper. 

29506.  Should  I be  wrong  if  I said  that  constant 
complaints  were  published  year  after  year  of  the  way 
the  political  influences  did  control  the  Commission  ? — 
I daresay  the  Age  newspaper  made  these  assertions. 

29507.  But  in  your  view  there  was  no  ground  for 
them  ? — I don’t  think  there  were  any  grounds.  I 
never  saw  any  during  my  long  experience  with  them. 

29508.  I want  to  get  it  on  the  notes,  because  you 
stated  earlier  you  never  heard  of  complaints.  I 
quite  understand  you  did  not  believe  them,  but  com- 
plaints were  rife? — I don’t  think  it  would  be  correct 
to  say  they  were  rife.  They  may  have  been  in  the 
Age  newspaper,  which  was  always  finding  mares’ 
nests  in  every  direction,  but  I don’t  think  in  any 
other  paper. 

29509.  It  was  always  finding  them? — Mares’  nests 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. 

29510.  With  regard  to  this  question  of  State 
ownership  and  State  management,  am  I right 
in  saying  that  the  history  of  the-  Australian 
Commonwealth  in  the  early  days  days  prior  to  1887, 
when  Commissioners — with  the  exception  of  Victoria, 
where  they  were  appointed  in  1883 — were  appointed 
to  look  after  the  railways,  was  one  of  direct  State 
administration  of  the  railways? — Yes. 

29511.  The  result  of  that  was  there  was  neither 
economic  nor  efficient  administration  ? — I don’t  think 
that  at  all.  I think  they  were  very  well  adminis- 
tered. The  great  complaint  was  in  regard  to  the 
■construction  of  new  railways. 

29512.  They  were  very  extravagant.  There  was  great 
•complaint  and  that  is  the  reason  the  Commissioners 
-were  introduced,  to  check  the  great  extravagance  and 
unnecessary  expenditure? — Not  so  much  in  the  working 
of  the  railways  as  in  the  construction  of  new  ra.l- 
ways.  Members  of  Parliament  for  different  places 
having  political  influence  with  the  Government  tried 
to  get  lines  through  their  districts.  That  was  the 
princpial  reason  pointed  out. 

29513.  That  was  the  point  that  was  made,  that 
the  system  did  not  conduce  either  to  economy  or 
efficiency  ? — No. 

29514.  With  a view  to  obviating  these  defects  the 
Railway  Commissioners  were  introduced  into  the 
different  States? — Yes. 

29515.  Am  I right  in  saying  that  the  result  of  that 
change  was  to  effect  a very  great  improvement  in 
Victoria.  I believe  that  after  Mr.  Spaight  and  his 
colleagues  were  introduced,  economies  to  the  extent 
of  £70,000  a year  were  introduced  in  a very  short 
time  ? — Yes. 

29516.  Similarly  in  New  South  Wales.  The  Com- 
missioners there  came  into  being  in  1888.  Within 
four  years  the  net  earnings  had  increased  by  56  per 
cent,  and  the  working  expenditure  had  been  reduced 
from  something  like  66  to  54  per  cent.  ? — I can  hardly 
credit  such  great  improvement,  but  it  was  extremely 
lalrge.  ; 

29517.  No1!  only  were  those  economies  and  increased 
earnings  brought  about  without  any  increase,  but 
rather  with  a reduction  both  in  passenger  and  goods 
rates? — Yes.  I think  a great  deal  was  due  to  the 
very  efficient  men  who  were  got — Mr.  Spaight  and 
Mr.  Eddy — who  both  were  great  railway  lights. 

29518.  One  essential  of  the  Commissioners  is  that 
they  must  be  very  strong  men  — Yes,  and  have  a 
:great  knowledge  of  the  technical  part  of  railway  work. 


29519.  And  also  to  be  not  likely  to  be  influenced  by 
political  pressure? — Yes,  and  I think  that  is  one  of 
the  great  reasons  that  the  effect  of  the  Railway  Com- 
missioners was  so  beneficial.  With  one  good  man  at 
the  head  of  affairs  he  saw  that  everything  was  done 
properly,  whereas  with  a number  of  little  lines  you 
cannot  expect  all  the  managers  to  be  very  talented. 

29520.  Would  your  experience  of  the  working  of 
different  railways  in  Australia  lead  you  to  say  that  if, 
in  the  event  of  the  unification  of  Irish  railways,  some 
body  were  placed  in  charge  of  them,  that  body  should 
be  made  up  of  the  very  best  men  who  could  be  got, 
both  from  the  railway  and  the  public  point  of  view, 
and  should  be  made  independent  as  far  as  possible  of 
political  jn'essure,  and  from  any  influence  or  superior 
authority  short  of  that  which  was  necessary  to  secure 
thorough  responsibility  ? — In  Ireland  I think  that 
would  be  necessary,  and  with  that  proviso  I think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  unification  of  the  railways 
under  a central  authority  would  be  an  advantage. 

29521.  I think  you  said  there  were  no  strikes. 
Was  not  there  a strike  on  the  Victorian  lines  in 
1903? — I was  not  in  Victoria  in  1903. 

29522.  I think  there  was  a strike  at  that  time.  It 
has  often  been  urged  as  an  objection  to  a State  system 
that  the  employees  of  such  a system  would  be  apt  to 
make  themselves  very  objectionable,  and  could  de- 
mand any  terms  they  liked,  and  if  those  terms  were 
not  granted  would  strike  to  enforce  them.  I believe 
there  was  a strike  in  Victoria  in  1903  on  very  much 
the  same  grounds  as  the  threatened  strike  now  before 
us  in  England.  The  Premier  of  Victoria  practically 
refused  to  allow  the  employees  of  the  railway  to  be 
connected  with  the  trades  union,  and  they  struck,  and, 
finding  that  the  public  did  not  come  to  their  support, 
the  strike  collapsed  in  a very  short  time,  showing 
that  where  they  had  a firm  man  to  deal  with,  and 
where  the  public  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  authorities, 
there  was  very  little  danger  to  be  feared  from  a 
strike.  The  principle  on  which  the  Australian  rail- 
ways are  worked  appears  to  differ  from  that  on 
which  the  State  railways  on  the  Continent  are 
worked.  On  the  Continent  is  it  not  a fact  that  they 
are  worked  more  or  less  with  the  view  of  making  a 
profit  for  the  Sta-te? — I know  very  little  about  the 
Continent. 

29523.  At  any  rate  in  Australia,  they  are  worked 
with  a view  to  benefiting  and  developing  the  country, 
and  are  content  with  simply  earning  sufficient 
to  pay  a small  interest  on  the  capital  outlay? — Yes. 
At  first  when  they  brought  the  coal  from  this 
particular  place  I was  talking  of,  they  carried  it  at 
the  actual  cost  price.  In  order  to  develop  the  coal 
industry  they  carried  it  for  what  it  cost  the  railway 
to  bring  the  coal  over  the  line. 

29524.  From  what  you  know  of  Australia,  I 
gathered  from  your  answers  to  my  colleagues  that  you 
don’t  see  any  prospect  of  a great  reduction  in  rates 
and  fares  unless  it  comes  through  some  unification 
and  control  by  the  State,  and  you  also  say  that,  in 
your  opinion,  the  profits  of  a railway  can  be  expended 
in  no  better  way  than  in  bringing  about  reductions  in 
general  goods  and  passenger  fares,  which  would  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  Counti-y  ? — Cer- 


Examined  by  Lord  Pirrie. 

29525.  When  a line  is  laid  out  in  Australia  is 
there  any  special  levy  from  the  district  that  is  im- 
proved by  having  the  line  made,  or  is  it  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  State  ? — There  is  no  local  guarantee. 

29526.  None  at  all  ? — None. 

29527.  Therefore  the  people  in  the  district  who 
actually  gain  by  the  railway  pay  nothing  more  than 
people  who  live  400  or  500  miles  off? — It  is  under- 
stood that  by  developing  a new  district  they  improve 
Melbourne,  and  improve  the  State  generally. 

29523.  It  is  taken  as  a whole? — It  is  taken  as  a 
whole. 

29529.  That  is  what  you  advocate  for  Ireland — 
that  railway  extensions  should  be  made  by  the  country 
as  a whole,  and  that  the  local  people  should  not  have 
to  pay  anything  extra? — Yes.  I think  that  transit 
generally  is  a subject  for  the  whole  community. 

29530.  Some  previous  witnesses  have  said  that  in 
case  of  a consolidation  of  the  railways  of  Ireland, 
they  rather  feared  it  would  be  hard  to  get  a gowi 
man,  that  a good  many  would  not  go  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Evidently  from  your  experience  in  Australia 
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you  have  no  such  fear? — I have  not.  I think  quite 
the  contrary  is  the  case.  I think  that  Government 
billets  generally  are  coveted  in  this  country  and 
everywhere  else.  I think  they  get  very  good  be- 
ginners, and  they  can  choose  their  men  afterwards. 

29531.  Do  you  consider  the  Commissioners  acted 
wisely  when  a line  was  no.  use,  or,  having  been  laid 
down  for  some  reason,  was  found  afterwards  not  to  be 
desirable  in  making  ruse  of  the  rails  and  sleepers  to 
develop  other  districts  to  greater  advantage? — Yes. 

29532.  Therefore,  you  see  nothing  wrong  in  taking 
up  the  old  line  ? — No,  except  that  a mistake  had  bec-n 
made. 

29532a.  Instead  of  leaving  them  to  wear  out,  they 
acted  wisely  in  removing  those  rails  and  sleepers,  and 
putting  them  elsewhere? — Yes. 

29533.  Chairman. — That  is  done  in  England. 

29533a.  Mr.  Acworth. — I did  not  say  it  was  wrong. 
I thought  it  the  right  thing  to  do,  but  under  the 
circumstances  the  question  was  whether  it  was  right 
to  put  them  down  in  the  first  instance. 

29534.  Lord  Firrie. — Who  appoints  the  Commis- 
-nmers  now — is  it  Parliament? — The  Minister  at  the 

29535.  Chairman. — The  Minister  of  Public  Works? 
— The  Minister  of  Railways. 

29536.  It  is  Public  Works  and  Railways? — Not  in 
Victoria.  There  is  a Minister  of  Railways.  I think 
the  Minister  makes  the  appointment,  but  it  is  done 
practically  by  the  Cabinet. 

29537.  Lord  Firrie. — Are  the  members  appointed 
practically  for  life  in  the  ordinary  course? — From 
the  terms  of  the  appointment  I think  it  is  very  hard 
to  get  rad  of  them.  I think  the  term  is  five  years. 

29538.  Chairman. — They  don’t  make  appointments 
other  than  for  a term? — No. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — I can  now  clear  up  that  matter  about 
the  rate  on  tallow  in  casks  from  New  Ross.  The 
demand  for  the  18s.  5 d.  rate  was  a mistake,  as  the 
special  rate  of  12s.  6 d.  has  been  in  force  since  1905. 

29539.  Chairman. — Why  did  not  the  railway  com- 
pany reply  at  once  to  the  complaint  stating  so? 

Mr.  Tatlow. — Mr.  Coghlan  says:  “I  find  that  this 
consignment  was  invoiced  at  class  rate  of  18s.  5 d. 
per  ton,  though  a special  rate  of  12s.  6 d.  has  been  in 
force.  As  very  little  of  this  traffic  was  at  this  time 


passing,  the  invoicer  overlooked  the  special  rate. 
The  receiving  station  also  failed  to  detect  the  over- 
charge. Messrs.  Crean  complained,  and  I unfortun- 
ately declined  the  application  for  a reduction,  as  my 
rate-book  had  no  record  of  the  special  figure  of 
12s.  6 d.  I subsequently  discovered  that  the  latter  was 
in  force,  and  refunded  complainant  5s.  6 d.  over- 
charged.” So,  though  there  have  been  mistakes  in 
connection  with  it,  the  rate  has  been  in  force  all  the 

29540.  Lord  Firrie. — Did  they  return  the  over- 
charge on  previous  consignments  ? 

Mr.  Crean. — This  was  the  first  consignment. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — This  is  the  explanation  of  the  station- 
master  : — “Owing  to  no  traffic  having  passed  for  a 
considerable  time,  clerk  invoiced  at  high  rate,  for- 
getting at  the  time  special  rate.”  The  special  rate 
has  been  in  force  since  the  5th  of  June,  1905.  It  is 
the  special  rate  for  tallow  in  casks. 

29540a.  Chairman, — It  is  cleared  up  now;  but  Mr. 
Creau’s  natural  conclusion  was  that  the  reduction  was 
given  on  account  of  the  existence  of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Crean.— Yes. 

29541.  Lord  Firrie.- — If  you  had  not  made  the  com- 
plaint ? 

29542.  Mr.  Seaton. — There  were  three  stages  in  this 
matter : — First,  Messrs.  Crean  made  a complaint ; 
second,  they  intimated  that  they  would  report  the 
matter  to  the  Commission  ; and  third,  they  did  re- 
port it  to  the  Commission.  Nothing  was  done  during 
these  three  stages.  What  time  elapsed  between  the 
report  to  the  Commission  and  the  concession  ? 

Mr.  Crean. — Roughly,  about  a fortnight. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — The  concession  was  made  on  the  3rd 
of  April,  1907. 

29542a.  Chairman. — We  will  say  that  the  clerk,  the 
station-master,  and  the  whole  of  them  blundered  over 
that  matter? 

Mr.  Tatlow. — Unfortunately,  there  was  a mistake 
in  the  rate  book  in  Mr.  Coghlan’s  office  in  Dublin 
also. 

29543.  Chairman, — That  clears  the  matter  up,  and 
the  explanation  will  appear  on  the  note6  of  the  same 
day’s  proceedings.  You  are  satisfied  with  it,  Mi-. 
Crean  ? 

Mr.  Crean. — Yes. 
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Mr.  M.  J.  Nagle  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


29544.  Mr.  Nagle,  I think  you  appear  on  behalf  of 
the  South  of  Ireland  Cattle  Traders’  Association? — 
Yes,  sir. 

29545.  Is  that  an  important  association  ? — Oh,  very 
important. 

29546.  And  the  cattle  trade,  of  course1,  we  know, 
is  a very  important  industry  in  Ireland  ? — It  practi- 
cally represents  half  the  trade  of  Ireland. 

29547.  You,  of  course,  know  the  system  of  charging 
full  wagon  rates  and  half  wagon  rates,  and  rates  per 
head,  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

29548.  I gather  it  is  the  principle  you  object  to 
rather  than  the  details? — Certainly. 

29549.  Just  give  us  the  views  of  your  Association 
on-  that  subject? — The  railway  company  make  a 
charge  for  what  they  call  a part-wagon,  and  we  call 
it  a half-wagon.  We  can  load  on  an  average  nine  fat 
cattle  in  a wagon.  For  a half-wagon  load,  for  which 
they  charge  three-fourths  of  the  whole  cost  of  the 
wagon,  we  are  only  allowed  four  beasts,  which  we  con- 
sider a hardship. 

29550.  Mr.  Tatlow. — Two-thirds,  not  three-fourths? 
— Excuse  me,  two-thirds. 

29551.  Chairman. — That  is  to  say  the  half-wagon 
rate  is  two-thirds  of  the  whole  wagon  rate? — Two- 
thirds  of  the  full  cost. 

29552.  What  is  your  suggestion? — That  we  should 
be  allowed  to  load  five  beasts  on  a half-wagon  at  one- 
half  the  cost  of  the  whole  wagon. 

29553.  What  do  you  state  is  a full  wagon  load — 
ten  ? — Nine. 

29554.  You  do  not  load  more  than  nine,  but.  of 
course,  there  are  different  sized  wagons? — Not  on  the 
Irish  lines  here. 


29555.  What  length  are  they — sixteen  feet? — I do 
not  know  the  exact  length. 

29556.  Is  it  sixteen  ? 

Mr  Neale  ( Manager , G.S.  and  IF. I?.). —13  feet 
10  inches  to  15  feet  2 inches. 

29557.  Chairman . — They  are  all  generally  alike,  are 
they  ? 


Mr.  Neale. — They  are  not  exactly  alike. 

29558.  How  many  are  you  allowed  to  load  ? — What 
I was  about  to  add  was  that  we  would  be  willing  to 
agree  to  four  fat  cattle  for  half-wagon,  provided  we 
were  only  charged  half  the  cost  of  the  whole  wagon 
for  same. 

29559.  Nine  fat  cattle  are  allowed  for  a full  wagon? 
—Yes. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — They  often  only  hold  eight.  There 
are  a great  many  cases  in  which  they  only  hold 
eight,  and  sometimes  only  seven. 

29560.  Chairman. — Then  the  suggestion  is  that  the 
half-wagon  should  have  five  beasts.  That  five  beasts 
should  be  allowed  to  bo  put  into  the  wagon  at  half 
the  wagon  rate? — Yes. 

29561.  And  that  half  of  the  full  wagon  rat©  should 
be  charged  instead  of  two-thirds? — Yes. 

29562.  What  about  insurance? — That  is  one  of  the- 
great  grievances  we  labour  under.  When  we  hand  our 
stock  over  to  the  railway  companies,  we  are  practi- 
cally at  their  mercy.  If  our  beasts  ai-e  delayed,  and 
if  they  are  injured,  in  consequence  of  the  delay,  or 
are  killed  on  the  wagon,  or  if  any  of  them  get  dis- 
horned, we  have  no  compensation  whatever  and  no 
remedy,  and  the  railway  company  disclaim  any  re- 
sponsibility, no  matter  whait  condition  they  deliver 
our  cattle  in.  I suggest  that  the  present  rates  are 
fully  high  enough,  and  that  railway  companies  should 
be  compelled  to  insure  cattle  on  the  rail;  and  till 
that  is  done  we,  in  the  cattle  trade,  will  be  completely 
at  their  mercy. 

39563.  Can  you  not  insure  outside?— Of  course,  we 
can  insure;  but  that  would  be  an. extra  charge  that 
the  cattle  trade  could  not  bear.  Surely  we  have 
enough  to  do  at  the  present  time  to  hold  our  own  in 
the  face  of  the  foreign  competition  we  are  encounter- 
ing, where  we  have  to  fight  against  preferential  im- 
port rates,  given  for  the  dumping  down  of  foreign 
meat  and  merchandise  into  this  country,  and  local 
high  rates.  That  is  enough  for  us  to  contend  against- 
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without  going  to  the  extra  charge  of  insuring  our 
cattle,  which  we  could  not  afford  to  do  at  all  and 
keep  our  trade  going. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — There  is  no  foreign  meat  that  comes 
in  at  all  at  through  rates  into  Ireland. 

29564.  Chairman. — He  is  speaking  of  cattle  going 
into  England  and  of  dead  meat  coming  into  England. 
I understood  what  he  meant.  Now,  Mr.  Nagle,  in 
other  words,  to  put  it  into  plain  language,  what  your 
Association  mean  is  this,  that  instead  of  the  cattle 
being  carried  at  owner’s  risk,  it  should  be  carried  at 
the  company’s  risk? — Precisely. 

29565.  Is  not  that  what  you  mean  ? — Exactly. 

29566.  Your  Association  think  that  the  rates  al 
ready  charged  in  Ireland  are  sufficiently  high  to 
cover  the  risk  ? — Certainly. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — There  is  a little  misconception  there. 
The  cattle  rates  in  Ireland  usually  are  not  at  the 
owner’s  risk,  but  at  the  ordinary  risk,  for  we  have 
no  owner’s  risk  with  respect  to  cattle  in  Ireland.  It 
is  only  the  cross-Channel  trade  which  in  regard  to 
the  sea  journey  has  two  rates,  the  ordinary  rate  and 
the  owner’s  risk  rate.  The  rate  in  Ireland  is  only 
one  rate. 

29567.  Chairman. — I will  put  another  question  to 
Mr.  Nagle.  In  this  association  which  you  represent,  are 
you  dealing  with  cattle  moved  from  place  to  place  in 
Ireland,  or  with  cattle  exported  to  England? — I am 
principally  engaged  in  the  exporting  of  cattle  to 
England. 

29568.  Then  you  refer  to  the  difference  in  the  exist- 
ing rates  there — to  the  sea  risk.  Do  you  contend  that 
the  contracting  railway  company  in  Ireland  should 
take  the  whole  of  the  risk,  I will  not  say  from  door 
to  door,  but  from  station  to  station  ? — Certainly. 

29569.  Including  the  sea  risk  ? — What  I mean  to 
convey  is,  that  when  the  steamer  reaches  its  destina- 
tion the  insurance  cearses ; and  if  the  animal  is  able 
to  walk  ashore  and  subsequently  dies,  either  at  port 
or  during  a further  journey  by  rail,  we  receive  no 
compensation.  The  sea  insurance  is  a farce.  We 
have  no  protection  whatever. 

29570.  Mr.  Sexton. — Because  the  insurance  condi- 
tions exclude  what  are  the  actual  causes  of  loss  ? — ■ 
Certainly. 

29571.  Lord  Pirrie. — It  is  only  a sea  risk  insurance. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  railway.  It  is  only  a 
sea  rate  ? — A sea  rate,  yes. 

29572.  Chairman. — We  .see  the  views  of  your  Asso- 
ciation with  regard  to  that.  Now  what  is  the  date  at 
which  lambs  become  sheep,  according  to  the  scale  of 
charge? — They  are  charged  on  the  1st  of  September. 

29573.  Lord  Pirrie. — No  matter  when  they  are  born  ? 
— No  matter  when  they  are  born  ; and  the  most  of 
our  lambs  are  not  yeaned  till  the  month  of  March, 
and  they  are  charged  as  sheep  when'  they  are  six 
months  old.  So  we  are  charged  the  sheep  rate  for 
lambs  when  they  should  not  commence  till  six  months 
afterwards. 

29574.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — A lamb  does  not. 
become  a sheep  till  it  is  sax  months  old? — Till  it  is 
twelve  months  old ; and  we  are  charged  at  the  sheep 
rate  for  a lamb  when  it  is  only  six  months  old.  A 
lamb  is  not  a 6heep  till  it  is  fully  twelve  months  old. 
and  it  puts  out  what  are  called  hogget’s  teeth,  which 
any  man  in  the  trade  knows  easily ; and  it  is  very 
unjust.  I am  largely  engaged  in  the  sheep  trade, 
and  it  is  a cause  of  great  loss  to  me  personally.  I 
export  a great  number  of  sheep,  and  I have  a great 
many  half  wagons,  and  I am  only  allowed  from  this 
month  fifteen  lambs  for  half  a wagon,  instead  of 
twenty. 

29575.  Chairman.— Do  you  know  whether  the  same 
date  applies  in.  England  ? — It  does,  I believe. 

29576.  Are  the  lambs  earlier  In  England  than  in 
Trel  and  ? — -It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  80  per  cent,  of 
our  lambs  are  not  yeaned  until  the  1st  of  March ; 
therefore,  we  consider  it  is  quite  illegal  to  charge 
sheep  freight  for  them  on  the  1st  of  .September. 

29577.  It  sems  to  be  a tangible  grievance.  Have 
you  represented  this  to  the  railway  company? — Oh. 
several  times. 

29578.  Well  l— We  found  it  absolutely  no  good  to 
write  to  the  railway  company  about  any  grievance. 
We  find  we  get  no  redress.  They  simply  acknowledge 
our  letters,  and  that  is  about  the  last  we  hear  of  it. 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — This  particular  oomplaint 
tvas  put  before  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Com- 
pany by  the  Department  in  January  this  year. 
29579.  Chairman. — What  Department? 
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Colonel  Hutcheson  Po'6. — The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. And  the  Great  Southern  Company’s  reply  to 
the  Department  was  that  the  same  regulation  was 
enforced  on  the  English  railways,  and  they  did  not 
see  their  way  to  making  any  change. 

29580.  Mr.  Tatlow. — It  has  been  so  often  stated  in 
this  room  before  the  Commission  that  it  is  the  habit 
of  the  railway  companies  to  acknowledge  letters  and 
not  reply  to  them  that  I should  like  to  give  that,  from 
my  experience,  a flat  contradiction.  Letters  are 
always  answered  after  they  have  been  inquired  into? 
--If  I suggest  anything  that  is  not  the  fact  I regret 
it,  but  I have  had  a number  of  communications  that 
have  only  been  acknowledged.  I can  give  specific  cases 
in  which  we  received  only  acknowledgements  of  them. 

29581.  Chairman. — I suppose  you  have  not  got  any 
proof  of  that  here? — No;  I have  not,  unfortunately, 
because  the  question  did  not  arise.  This  was  patent 
to  us  all,  at  least  in  the  cattle  trade. 

29582.  At  what  date  do  you  suggest  a lamb  should 
become  a sheep? — The  1st  of  January — the  new  year 
following  after  they  are  yeaned. 

29583.  Mr.  Acwodth. — Then  they  would  be,  on  an 
average,  nine  months  old  ? — Yes  ; nine  months.  We 
are  willing  to  ooncede  that  to  the  company — nine 
months — in  order  to  be  friends  with  them. 

29584.  Chairman. — What  is  the  minimum  number 
of  cattle  wagons  the  Irish  railway  companies  will 
convey  as  a special  train  ? — Well,  that  is  a very  vexed 
question  to  answer.  Sometimes  they  give  us  a special 
train  for  eight  wagons,  and  on  occasions,  for  instance, 
at  a large  fair  held  some  time  ago  in  Tipperary  town, 
they  refused  to  give  a special  train  to  Cork  with  eleven 
wagons. 

29585.  And  there  is  no  rule  on  the  subject? — There 
is  no  rule ; and  our  association  think  that  to  require 
eight  wagons  is  too  much,  and  that  the  railway  com- 
pany should  give  us  a special  train  with  six  wagons 
when  the  journey  is  over  forty  miles,  so  as  .to  have 
long  haulage. 

29586.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  custom  varies  with 
the.  various  companies,  or  is  it  the  same  with  all  the 
companies  ? — It  is  generally  the  same  for  all  the  lines. 

29587.  You  said  you  were  refused  a special  on  one 
occasion? — Yes,  on  the  Great  Southern  line,  for 
eleven  wagons. 

29588.  But  you  have  had  a special  for  eight? — 
Yes. 

29589.  And  that  was  on  the  same  line? — Yes,  the 
same  line — the  Great  Southern  and  Western. 

29590.  Now,  do  you  not  think  that  ten  wagons  would 
be  a.  reasonable  figure? — Well,  it  all  depends  on  the 
haulage. 

29591.  Well,  let  us  suppose  about  fifty  miles? — 
Well,  I say  eight  wagons  would  be  very  reasonable 

29592.  If  the  traffic  had  to  be  carried  about  fifty 
miles? — We  will  say  forty  miles.  I think  that  haul- 
age is  quite  long  enough,  and  if  the  railway  companies 
are  not  inclined  togive  us  more  accommodation  we  will 
not  be  able  to  keep  on  the  cattle  trade  here. 

29593.  The  cattle  trade  keeps  growing? — That  is 
not  my  recollection,  certainly. 

29594.  It  is  up  and  down,  but  generally  up  ? — 
Generally  down,  sir,  thd  cattle  trade. 

29595.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  heaviest  decline  we  had  in 
the  last  report  of  the  Agricultural  Department  was  in. 
cattle  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — I think  the  1906  figures  are  in  now, 
and  they  are  up. 

29595a.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — Sheep  are  down  ; 
cattle  up. 

29596.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  fall  in  1905  was  very 

Mr.  Tatlow. — But  I think  1906  shows  considerable 
i mprovement. 

29596a.  Chairman. — Now,  we  all  admit  that  your 
association  is  a very  important  association  for  this 
country  ? — Yes. 

29597.  Your  association  would  suggest  that  ten 
trucks  would  be  a reasonable  thing,  but  you  say 
eight  ? — Eight. 

29598.  If  there  are  eight  wagons  of  cattle  to  be 
carried  a distance  of  forty  miles  from  -a  single  sta- 
tion you  suggest  that  there  should  be  a rule  that  such 
wagons  should  be  carried  by  special  train?- — Cer- 

29599.  If  there  is  no  ordinary  train? — Oh,  cer- 
tainly. 

29600.  I mean  in  the  absence  of  any  ordinary  train  * 
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— Oh;  certainly.  Provided  the  ordinary  train  reaches 
its  destination  in  time  for  shipment  of  stock. 

29601.  Now,  we  go  on.  to  tne  next  subject.  Why 
do  you  refer  to  the  Hoard  of  Trade,  :us  I see  you  do  in 
this  proof  that  I have  got  before  me? — Well,  I think 
there  is  a court,  but,  personally,  I have  had  no  ex- 
perience of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

28602.  Then,  I will  not  ask  you  about  that.  But  of 
course  you-  are  right  about  the  Railway  and  Canal 
Commissioners’  Court? — Oh,  yes;  but  it  is  too  costly 
to  be  of  any  practical  use  to  us. 

29603.  Too  costly  to  be  of  any  practical  use  to  you, 
and  I suppose  that  rather  than  face  that  court  as  at 
present  constituted,  you  would  submit  to  certain  rates 
that  you  think  unreasonable? — We  have  no  alterna- 
tive. 

29604.  But  I suppose  you  would  favour  some  kind 
of  a public  court — a remedy  through  some  public  de- 
partment ? — Oh,  certainly. 

29605.  If  a cheap  and  quick  means  could  be  ar- 
ranged ? — Of  course. 

29606.  In  this  country? — Yes,  sir. 

29607.  And,  I suppose,  with  regard  to  the  cattle 
that  the  members  of  your  association  send,  they  load 
themselves  ? — They  always  send  themselves,  and  load 
themselves,  without  any  assistance  whatever  from  the 
railway  servants. 

29608.  That  is  a condition  of  transit,  is  it  not? — 
I do  not  believe  it  is.  I believe  the  railway  porters 
are  supposed  to  help  us  in  loading  the  cattle  and 
unloading  them.  I believe  they  are  paid  for  it. 

29609.  The  railway  company  have  to  whitewash  the 
wagons,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing? — Yes,  they  have. 
That  is  about  the  only  thing  they  do  not  ask  us  to 
do. 

29610.  They  - clean  the  wagons  themselves  ? — Yes ; 
but  I am  informed  that  we  are  charged  for  same  in 
the  rate  struck. 

29611.  But  you  think  that  they  should  assist  in 
loading  ? — Certainly  ; it  would  avoid  scenes  of  great 
confusion  and  unnecessary  suffering  to  the  animals  if 
we  had  a sufficient  staff  of  railway  servants;  but 
I believe  that  some  of  the  railways  are  working  short- 
handed.  For  instance,  at  Mallow  Fair,  I happened 
to  be  there,  and  there  were  only  two  railway  porters, 
who  evidently  knew  little  or  nothing  about  the  busi- 
ness of  loading  and  looking  after  live  stock ; and  I 
spoke  to  the  station  master,  and  he  told  me  that  some 
of  them  were  engaged  at  Knocklong.  Some  of  the 
inspectors  and  people  who  would  superintend  the 
loading  of  the  cattle  were  at  Knocklong  Fair,  and 
some  were  at  another  fair,  and  the  fact  remained, 
that  for  Mallow  Fair  the  station  was  not  sufficiently 
manned ; and  cattle  suffer  a lot  by  being  beaten 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  where  there  is  not  a suffi- 
cient staff  to  see  them  loaded  properly. 

29612.  There  has  been  a great  improvement  in  the 
last  few  years  in  the  transit  of  cattle? — There  has 
been  a great  improvement  6ince  the  inception  of  our 
association,  because  up  to  that  time  cases  occurred, 
and  I have  some  of  them  here,  that  I can  state,  where 
cattle  coming  from  fairs  at  Lismore,  Abbeyfeale,  and 
other  places,  were  confined  in  the  wagons  seventeen 
or  eighteen  hours  before  they  could  get  to  Cork. 

29613.  That  was  exceptional? — It  occurred  re- 
peatedly. 

29614.  You  do  not  say  that  that  is  a general  thing? 
—Oh,  not  now. 

29615.  You  are  speaking  of  what  was? — Oh,  of 
what  was. 

29616.  Do  you  agree  with  what  I asked  just  now, 
that  on  the  whole  the  conditions  of  transit  are  very 
much  improved  in  Tecent  years? — They  are  improved 
only  by  the  pressure  brought  by  outsiders  on  the  rail- 
way companies. 

29617.  And  you  attribute  it  to  the  pressure  brought 
by  your  association? — Certainly. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

Yes^18  you  always  load  and  unload  the  cattle?— 

oncon  r?  *s  . invariable  practice? — Yes. 

29620.  Does  the  rate  charged  include  any  charge 
for  loacung  and  unloading? — I am  not  quite' clear  or 
that  point:  I believe  it  does. 

29621.  Do  you  think  that  with  the  rate  charged  foi 
conveyance  there  is  included  also  a charle  foi 
loading  and  unloading  ?— I do.  sir. 

29622.  You  may  take  it  from  me  that  if  the  service 


is  not  rendered  the  law  does  not  allow  the  charge?— 
Yes.  . . 

29623.  Has  your  association  ever  ascertained 
whether  or  not  the  rates  which  you  pay  include  any 
charge,  for  services  not  rendered  by  the  railway  com- 
pany ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

29624.  I should  advise  you  to  apply  yourselves  to 
that  question  ?— We  find  it  a hopeless  task  to  apply 
to  the  railway  companies ; we  are  so  disheartened  by- 
repeated  failures  with  respect  to  transit,  we  are  dis- 
heartened by  so  many  failures. 

29625.  What  is  the  strength  of  your  association?— 
300  members. 

29626.  Living  all  through  Munster  ?— Living  all 
through  Munster. 

29627.  And  I suppose  transacting  the  bulk  of  the 
cattle  trade  of  the  South  of  Ireland  ? — Yes,  prac- 
tically the  whole  of  it. 

29628.  About  the  wagon  rate,  when  you  consign  a. 
fraction  of  a wagon  load,  do  you  ask  that  the  rate 
for  the  fraction  should  be  in  the  same  proportion  to 
the  full  rate,  as  the  fraction  is  to  the  full  wagon  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  what  we  ask  for. 

29629.  Well,  it  is  very  different  from  that  now?— 
Oh,  of  course  it  is. 

29630.  You  would  be  satisfied,  perhaps,  with  a. 
compromise.  I mean  that  if  the  rate  for  the  frac- 
tion approximated  to  the  fraction  itself  you  would 
not  ask  for  precisely  the  same  proportion  ? — No. 

29631.  For  instance,  as  you  say,  you  put  nine  beasts 
into  a wagon,  or,  as  Mr.  Tatlow  says,  eight,  or  some- 
times seven  ? — I do  not  agree  with  those  figures,  seven 
or  eight. 

29632.  I know ; but  taking  these  figures,  would  you 
say  that  two  head  of  cattle  ought  to  be  carried  for  a 
fourth  of  the  wagon  rate,  or  would  you  be  satisfied 
with  something  more  ? — Yes,  we  would  be  satisfied 
with  something  more,  that  would  be  reasonable. 

29633.  It  is  sometimes  urged  that  when  you  send 
a fraction  of  a wagon-load  the  railway  company  hav§- 
to  use  a full  wagon.  That  is  no  fault  of  yours? — 
No.  In  England,  if  they  get  a half  wagon  another 
man  is  allowed  to  make  up  the  other  portion  of  it. 
It  is  divided  into  two  by  a sliding  bar. 

29634.  When  the  railway  company  say  they  have 
to  use'  a full  wagon,  you  can  retort,  “ Let  them 
fill  it  if  they  like”  ? — Yes  ; that  is  so. 

29635.  Do  you  think  that  this  question  of  imposing 
high  rates  for  fractions  of  wagon  loads  tends  to  make 
small  consignments  too  costly  ? — Certainly. 

29636.  And  so  to  discourage  the  trade? — To  dis- 
courage the  trade  and  destroy  competition. 

29637.  Now,  after  listening  to  your  evidence,  I 
have  to  ask  you  in  what  cases  have  you  really  got 
compensation  for  damage  on  the  line? — Well,  per- 
sonally, I never  got  any  compensation  from  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company  for  any 
beast. 

29638.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  trade? — 
About  twenty  years. 

29639.  Had  you  many  losses  in  that  time? — A great 
many  losses. 

29640.  And  no  compensation  ? — I never  got  a 
penny. 

29641.  Never  a penny? — Never  a penny.  No  use 
to  apply  for  it. 

29642.  What  was  the  rate? — It  was  a rate  made 
specially  by  the  company  for  themselves — for  their 
own  benefit. 

29643.  There  is  the  company’s  risk  rate  ana  the 
owners’  risk  rate  ? — I mean  the  local  company  ; for 
instance,  if  I have  three  or  four  beasts,  and  send  mv 
cattle  to  Cork,  say,  from  any  station,  and  if  anything 
happens  those  cattle  in  transit  I won’t  be  compen- 
sated a penny. 

29644.  You  could  not  add  anything  to  what  you 
have  already  stated— that,  in  your  twenty  years’ 
experience,  you  never  got  a penny  compensation?— 
Never  a penny. 

29645.  Does'  the  rate  purport  to  be  the  companv’s 
risk  rate  or  the  owner’s  risk  rate?— The  owner’s  risk 
rate. 

29646.  Mr.  Tatlow. —That  is  not  so?— If  it  is  not 
the  owner  s risk  rate  why  does  not  the  railwav  com- 
FnjuredT  COmpenSation  when  an?  of  our  anim'als  are 

Mr.  Tatlow.— In  fact  there  is  no  condition  attached 
as  to  owner  s risk. 

Mr.  Croker  Barrinnton,  Solic:tor.—  It  is  the  or- 
dinary company’s  liability  that  attaches  with  regard 
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to  animals;  I know  as  a lawyer  on  the  part  of  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway. 

29646a.  Chairman. — It  is  an  extraordinary  state- 
ment that  has  been  made — tha.t  a man  that  has  been 
in  business  for  twenty  years  has  never  got  a penny 
compensation. 

29647.  Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor. — I know 
I have  often  defended  eases  where  we  have 
been  beaten  and  we  have  had  to  pay?— (Wit- 
ness).— Here  is  a case  in.  point.  On  the  5:h  of 
March,  1906,  five  cattle  were  loaded,  belonging  to  a 
member  of  our  association,  Mr.  Laurence  O’Keeffe  of 
Newmarket.  They  arrived  at  Kanturk  ten  minutes 
after,  which  is  the  time  the  tram  would  take  between 
Newmarket  and  Kanturk,  and,  after  arriving  at  Kan- 
turk, one  of  the  beasts  was  dead.  They  were  loaded  in 
perfect  condition.  We  applied  to  the  railway  com- 
pany for  the  usual  grant  for  the  price  of  the  beast — 
ten  guineas — and  they  absolutely  repudiated  any  lia- 
bility whatsoever.  In  the  first  letter,  of  course,  we 
got  the  usual  acknowledgment,  but  in  the  letter  that 
was  given  in  reply,  after  inquiries  being  made,  it 
was  suggested  by  the  railway  company  that  this  cow 
was  killed  because,  when  passing  under  a bridge,  the 
wagon  was  an  uncovered  one,  which  is  against  the 
Department’s  regulations,  and  that  she  got  a fright 
and  died.  So  that  gentleman  had  to  lose  his  ten 
guineas  because  the  railway  company  had  not  their 
wagon  covered. 

29648.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  cattle  trade  there  is  con- 
ducted under  such  conditions  of  transit  that  the 
ordinary  company’s  liability  mentioned  by  Mr.  Croker 
Barrington  is  limited  in  such  a way  that  the  com- 
panies do  escape  liability  ? — Of  course  they  do. 

29649.  Is  there  a letter  from  the  railway  company 
on  that  case? — Oh,  yes,  sir  ; we  can  produce  it  any 
time  you  wish. 

29649a.  You  can  send  it  to  the  Secretary.* 

Mr.  Neale. — I know  the  case.  The  animal  was 
loaded  at  Newmarket  for  Kanturk,  and  there  was  no 
shock  or  anything,  and  when  it  arrived  at  Kanturk 
xhe  animal  was  dead.  There  was  nothing  to  show 
what  killed  it,  and  it  could  not  have  been  anything  on 
the  railway  that  killed  it.  There  was  only  the  one 
train. 

29650.  Chairman. — What  is  the  distance? 

Mr.  Neale , — Five  miles. — (Witness) . — The  beast 
was  examined  by  a veterinary  surgeon  in  Cork,  and 
he  said  that  the  beast  died  from  great  violence. 

29651.  Lord  Pirrie. — You  did  not  apply  to  the 
Courts? — No;  because  it  was  useless  to  go  to  law  with 
the  railway  company. 

29652.  Mr.  Sexton. — Taking  your  evidence  as  it 
stands,  does  it  matter  whether  there  was  one  train 
•pr  a hundred  trains? — Certainly  not. 

29653.  Or  what  might  have  happened  ; because  in 
no  case  is  compensation  paid  ? — In  no  case. 

29654.  Can  you  say  whether  there  are  any  cases 
amongst  the  other  members  of  your  Society  in  which 
they  do  get  compensation  ? — I believe  they  do.  Some  of 
the  members  who  are  largely  and  extensively  engaged 
in  the  trade,  and  I will  number  them  on  the  fingers  of 
•one  hand,  and  they  have  practically  a great  control 
over  the  railways  and  the  shipping  companies.  These 
men,  I believe,  will  get  compensation  ; but  the  little 
or  smaller  traders  who  help  to  make  that  healthy 
competition,  without  which  our  trade  could  not  exist, 
never  get  any  compensation  whatsoever. 

29655.  Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor.— I should 
like  to  say  that  any  case  that  comes  to  me  is  inves- 
tigated on  its  merits? — We  believe  that  the  big  men 
In  our  trade  privately  settle  their  claims,  and  have  no 
need  to  be  members  of  our  association,  but  a man, 
like  myself,  working  a small  trade,  can  never  get  any- 
thing from  them. 

29656.  Mr.  Sexton. — Substantially  you  say  that 
nien  of  your  class  have  to  conduct  this  important 
trade  on  the  condition  that  there  is  no  compensation 
for  damage? — Certainly. 

29657.  Chairman. — I think  you  say  that  case  you 
■mentioned  is  not  your  own  case? — No,  no. 

29658.  You  have  been  in  business  twenty  years? — 
Certainly. 

29659.  And  you  have  had  claims  against  the  rail- 
way company  ? — Certainly. 

29660.  Can  you  not  give  us  a case  of  your  own 
within  a recent  period  ; within  two  years,  say  ? — Well, 
not  two  years. 

29661.  Within  three  years  or  four  years? — I can — 
four  years.  ( 


29662.  And  that  will  be  much  better,  for  we  shall  ^ 
then  be  dealing  with  your  own  case? — But  this  is  a 
case  typical  of  what  is  occurring  every  day.  > 

29662a.  We  would  rather  have  a case  of  your  own.  h 
You  stated  that  you  have  never  had  compensation  for  1 
twenty  years,  and  you  must  have  a good  many  cases  t 
of  your  own? — And  my  father,  who  has  been  in  the  “ 
trade,  that  was  his  experience  also.  „ 

29663.  Lord  Pirrie. — He  said  it  was  useless  to  ^ 
apply. 

29633a.  Chairman. — He  will  give  us  one  of  his  own  ( 
cases.  1 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor. — And  the  case 
will  be  sent  ito  us  by  the  secretary,  so  that  we  may 
look  at  it. 

29664.  Chairman. — You  may  take  it  for  granted  * 
that  we  will  take  no  action  till  you  have  an  oppor-  * 
tunity  of  seeing  it  ?^ — If  I have  not  put  in  a claim  r] 
it  does  not  prove  that  I have  not  lost  beasts  of  my  1( 
own  ; but  I think  this  case  that  I stated  is  a good  <_ 
one.  We  cannot  get  anything  better  to  show  the  state  a 
of  things  that  does  exist.  As  against  the  Great  t 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  we  are  quite  defence-  p 
less,  we  small  traders. 

29665.  Mr.  Sexton. — That  is  the  point  you  persist 
in  stating? — Yes. 

29666.  That  you  suffer  loss  and  do  not  get  com- 
pensation ? — Yes ; that  is  my  case. 

29667.  It  is  difficult,  you  say,  to  pay  the  present  1 
rates  and  make  a living  ?— Certainly.  I do  not  know  c 
that  there  is  anything  more  keen  than  the  competition 
in  the  cattle  trade.  It  is  becoming  more  keen  with  * 
foreign  competition  and  preferential  rates  for  meat  r 
coming  into  England  and  very  high  and  excessive  rates  s 
on  Irish  cattle  to  English  and  Scotch  ports.  c 

29668.  We  know  that  for  the  system  of  importing  1 
supplies  of  dead  meat  to  Great  Britain  from  abroad  t 
the  rates  are  very  favourable? — Yes. 

29669.  And  I suppose  you  can  tell  us  that  the 
actual  imports  of  dead  meat  into  Great  Britain  in 
competition  with  Ireland  have  vastly  increased  within 
the  last  fifteen  years? — Yes. 

29670.  Enormously  increased ?— Enormously  in- 

creased. 

29671.  And  that  should  restrict  the  competing  trade 
in  Ireland? — It  should. 

29672.  If  it  had  not  progressed  so  far  your  trade 
would  be  extended? — Yes.  If  it  were  not  for  the  ex- 
cessive imports,  instead  of  exporting  £9,000,000  worth 
of  cattle  we  could  export  double  that  amount. 

29673.  This  country  is  capable  of  raising  a far 
larger  supply  of  cattle  than  it  does  now,? — Well,  of 
course,  it  is. 

29674.  And  then  you  say  that  the  rates  press  too 
hardly  upon  you,  and  that  insurance  ought  to  be 
provided  by  the  railway  companies? — Certainly. 

29675.  What  percentage  of  the  rate  would  the  in-  1 
surance  be — could  you  insure  the  beasts  for  five  per  c 
cent,  of  the  rate? — Oh,  no  ; I think  that  would  be  too  “ 
high.  r 

29676.  You  think  that  while  you  cannot  afford  any  i 
addition  to  the  rate,  that  charge  for  insurance,  re-  [ 
lieving  the  railway  companies  of  all  claims,  might  s 
very  well  be  paid  by  them  ? — By  including  it  certainly  * 
in  the  existing  charge. 

29677.  They  would  have  a cessation  of  all  claims? — 
Certainly. 

29678.  Lord  Pirrie. — A percentage  of  the  value,  not 
of  the  rate*?- — We  believe  that  the  existing  rates  are 
sufficiently  high  to  entitle  us  to  the  full  value  of  any 
beast  killed  or  injured  in  transit. 

29679.  Mr.  Sexton. — Now  if  the  railway  companies 
find  that  if  they  lower  their  rates  they  cannot  pay 
their  dividends,  and  the  value  of  their  capital  would  go 
down  and  their  shareholders  would  suffer? — Well,  if 
they  do  not  lower  their  rates  they  will  pay  smaller  • 
dividends,  because  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to 
work  our  trade. 

29680.  Well,  to  prevent  a further  decline  of  traffic,  n 
and  to  enable  Ireland  to  stand  up  against  foreign  0 
competition  and  to  hold  her  own,  do  you  think  it  ne-  y 
cessary  that  these  lines  should  be  united  into  one  F 
system  and  taken  over  as  public  property  ?— Cer-  r 
tainly.  g 

29681.  And  worked  by  an  authority,  responsible  to  tl 
the  people,  using  the  profits  of  the  lines  to  reduce  a 
the  rates? — Certainly  ; that  is  th,e  idea.  © 
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IRISH  RAILWAYS  COMMISSION. 


Cct  16,1907. 

Mr.  M.  J. 
Nagle, 
Representa- 
tive of  the 
South  of 
Ireland  Cattle 
Traders’ 
Association. 


The  difficulty 
in  getting 
redress  for 
any  loss 
incurred  in 
transit  of 

grievance. 


More  help  at 
cattle  loading 
banks  and 
more  special 
trains  required. 


Demand  lor 

cattle  in  tran- 
sit by  the 
railway  com- 
panies and  a 
reduction  in 
half  wagon 


rates  for 
cattle  sufficient 
to  cover  in- 
surance as  well 
as  cost  of 

The  absence 
of  through 
cross-channel 

ria  Cork  has 
seriously  in- 
jured the 

trade  of 
that  City. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Acworth. 

29682.  You  said  you  were  disheartened  by  repeated 
failures  to  get  redress? — Yes. 

29683.  I thought  that  you  told  us  that  since  your 
association  had  been  established  it  had  done  a great 
deal? — It  does,  as  far  as  it  applies  to  the  transit  of 
the  stock  itself,  the  earlier  arrival  and  speedier  tran- 
sit from  fairs  to  the  port  of  distribution. 

29684.  Then  your  association  has  got  redfess  in  a 
very  important  matter  ? — Yes ; but  even  now  we  have 
many  complaints  of  delays  in  transit. 

29685.  Why  should  you  be  disheartened — you  ought 
to  be  encouraged  to  go  on  further? — I meant  that  re- 
mark to  apply  to  any  claims  we  had  against  the 
railway  company  for  any  loss  incurred  en  route. 

29686.  How  long  is  it  since  you  had  a loss  yourself  ? 
— Well,  about  four  years. 

29687.  You  have  not  had  any  losses  for  four  years — 
you  have  not  had  occasion  to  make  a claim  ? — Well, 

I could  not  say  that. 

29688.  Now,  I understand  you  want  the  railway 
company  to  employ  more  men  to  load  trains? — Yes. 

29689.  You  never  saw  cattle  loaded  that  there  were 
not  some  of  the  company's  servants  superintending  ? — 

I did. 

29690.  Did  you  ever  see  wagons  being  loaded  without 
experienced  servants  of  the  railway  company  being 
there  at  all? — Certainly  ; oftentimes. 

29691.  I am  surprised  to  hear  that.  At  any  rate 
you  want  more  men? — Yes. 

29692.  And  you  want  the  company  to  run  more 
specials  than  they  do? — Yes. 

29693.  And  that  is  more  expensive  to  the  com- 
panies ? — Of  course  it  is. 

29694.  And  you  want  the  company  to  cover  your 
losses  by  practically  giving  you  an  assurance,  and 
that  without  questioning  whose  fault  or  anything, 
if  there  were  damage  the  company  should  pay? — 
Yes,  but  only  where  the  fault  lies  wi:h  the  railway 
oompany.  We  believe  it  would  do  much  to  restore 
friendly  feeling  between  the  company  and  the  cattle 
traders  if  there  was  an  assurance. 

29695.  It  would  do  much  to  satisfy  the  cattle 
trader,  but  would  not  he  also  pay  the  company  less 
than  now,  because  you  want  them  now  to  lower  the 
rate  for  half  wagons? — I do  not  think  I said  to 
lower  the  rate. 

29696.  You  want  a half  wagon  at  half  the  whole 
wagon  rate? — Yes. 

29697.  So  that  you  would  pay  less  on  a half  wagon 
consignment  ? — Yes. 

29698.  Now,  supposing  the  State  took  over  the  rail- 
ways, the  State  will  have  to  spend  more  money  on 
those  railways  ? — I think  so. 

29699.  And  it  would  employ  more  men  and  run 
more  special  trains,  wouldn’t  it  ? — Yes,  but  it  would 
be  increasing  the  trade. 

29700.  But  it  would  cost  them  more  money? — I do 
not  believe  it  would,  under  one  management. 

29701.  But  if  they  employ  an  extra  amount  of 
help  for  the  cattle  it  would  cost  more  than  if  they 
do  not? — Yes. 

29702.  Then  it  will  cost  them  more  money  ?— The 
cost  will  ibe  infinitesimal. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Pok. 

29703.  Only  one  question.  I do  not  know  whether 
you  know  Mr.  O’Connor  who  represents  the  Meath 
Cattle  Traders’  Association  ? — Is  it  Mr.  George 
O’  Connor. 

29704.  Yes?— I do. 

29705.  He  gave  evidence  .before  us  that  he  would 
be  very  glad  to  see  a rate  compulsory  on  the  trader 
as  well  as  on  the  railway  company,  under  which 
they  would  come  to  an  arrangement  for  insuring  the 
animals?— And  what  was  the  compulsory  rate? 

29706.  A small  additional  contribution  to  cover 
the  rate,  so  that  the  trader  would  not  feel  it.  He 
calculated  that  1^  per  cent,  would  cover  it.  He 
said,  at  any  rate,  that  he  thought  the  cattle  traders 
would  be  willing  to  pay  a small  premium  in  addi- 
tion to  the  conveyance  rate  that  would  cover  them 
for  all  losses  incurred  in  transit  ? — Well,  we  believe 
that  the  present  rate  should  cover  insurance. 

29707.  He  did  not  complain  of  the  rate  to  ’any  very- 
great  extent,  and  I do  not  think  we  have  had  any 
evidesnoe  as  'to  the  rates  for  cattle  being  unduly 
high  ? — In  Cork  we  are  peculiarly  neglected  with 
regard  to  rates,  because  we  have  no  through  rates 
via  the  port  of  Cork.  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying 


tliat  the  want  of  through  rates  lias  taken  away  from 
our  city  at  least  25  per  cent,  of  its  live  stock  trade ; 
because  our  members  find  that  we  oan  ship  our 
cattle  much  cheaper,  and  as  a rule  they  are  landed  in 
a more  expeditious  manner  in  the  various  ports  of 
England  than  if  we  send  them  via  Cork.  We  can 
send  a wagon  of  cattle  from  Mallow  to  Carlisle  for 
£5  19s.  via.  Dublin ; total  via  Cork,  £8  14s.  Id. 

29708.  Lord  Pirric.— That  is  double  ?— Difference  in 
favour  of  Dublin,  £2  15s.  Id.  per  wagon. 

29709.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — You  say  that  the 
present  rate  should  cover  insurance  and  every- 
thing else?— What  I would  like  to  impress  strongly 
on  the  Commission  is  that  we  are  so  handi- 
capped at  Cork  by  the  want  of  a through  rate 
while  other  ports  get  preferential  treatment  that 
it  is  a great  hardship.'  We  have  no  through  rate 
for  our  port.  I understand  that  other  companies 
are  quite  willing  to  have  a through  mate  struck,  but 
the  Great  Southern  demands  its  full  local  rates. 

29710.  On  the  through  rate?— The  full  locals  on 
the  through  rate  which  almost  all  the  companies  are 
willing  to  give. 

29711.  Mr  Sexton. — Do  they  take  lower  rates  than 
through  rates  .by  the  other  ports? — That  we  do  not 
know.  They  always  keep  that  to  themselves. 

29712.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — The  English  com- 
panies get  a very  small  prooprtion? — A great  many 
men  who  are  largely  intei-ested  in  the  trade  of  our 
city  are  contemplating  a change  of  residence  al- 
together, because  they  say  it  is  far  better  to  live  in 
Dublin  or  Waterford  than  it  is  in  Cork  owing  to  this 
want  of  a through  rate. 

29713.  When  you  spteaki  of  sending  cattle  from 
Mallow  to  Liverpool,  how  do  you  send  them? — By 
Dublin. 

29714.  Or  by  Waterford  or  Rosslare? — We  do  not 
send  them  by  Rosslare  or  Waterford. 

29715.  By  Waterford  ? — Yes. 

29716.  And  .by  Dublin,  also? — Yes. 

29717.  And  I understand  that  the  English  railway 
companies,  or  those  connected  with  Dublin,  and  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western,  give  Dublin  preferen- 
tial treatment  over  Cork? — Certainly,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  few  points  on  which  the  preponderating  in- 
fluence exercised  by  the  English  railway  companies 
on  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  is  appareni. 
Because  we  have  an  idea  in  the  cattle  trade,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  that  it  is  owing  to  the  'action  of.  the 
Great  Western  of  England  that  they  won’t  allow  a 
through  rate  to  be  struck  via  Cork  ; because  in  the 
case  of  any  live  stock  conveyed  from  Mallow  by 
other  routes  than  Cork,  via  Waterford,  the  Great 
Western  Company  have  a large  share,  if  not  three- 
fourths  at  least,  of  the  trade,  because  their  boats 
convey  them,  and  of  course  they  have  their  trains  on 
tlie  other  side,  whereas  if  we  bring  them  to  Cork 
our  local  companies  share  in  the  freight.  It  is  a 
matter  which  is  quite  hampering  and  destroying  our 
trade  in  the  South,  as  we  have  no  chance  of  extend- 
ing our  trade  'under  these  conditions,  and  it  is  very 
unfair  competition. 

29718.  Chairman. — Has  there  never  been  any 
through  rate  ? — No,  sir  ; and  we  have  to  encounter 
competition  from  all  parts  of  Ireland.  And  in  the 
sheep  trade,  that  I am  particularly-  'acquainted  with, 
these  men  can  land  their  sheep  in  any  part  of  Eng- 
land eighteempence  a piece  less  than  I can  by  Cork. 

29719.  Why  don’t  you  do  the  same? — Well,  we 
have  land  for  accommodation  purposes.  The  land 
is  practically  valueless  to  us  except  to  keep  our  sheep 
overnight  or  for  two  or  three  nights  before  shipping ; 
and  if  we  send  them  to  Dublin  or  elsewhere,  of  course 
we  lose  what  we  derive  from  putting  them  on  the 
land  at  night.  And  another  point,  and  it  is  a 
sound  and  a great  point,  is  this,  that  a lot  of  the 
English  trade  now  is  done  direct  between  the  cattle 
trader  and  the  meat  consumer  in  England  through 
the  railway  companies,  and  if  I were  sending  out 
cattle  or  sheep  to  the  London  market,  buying  on  com- 
mission. it  is  not  very  much  to  suppose  that  it  is 
likely  these  men  I was  sending  to  would  say,  “Why 
should  we  not  get  the  local  man  to  buy ; as  he  is  in 
a position  to  send  them  cheaper  than  these  men,  who 
have  to  come  from  Cork  to  Wraterford  to  buy 
them?”  And  it  is  extraordinary  that  we  should 
lie  compelled  to  send  our  trade  by  another  port 
rather  than  the  legitimate  one.  And  why  the 
Great  Southern  won’t  consent  is  because  it  would 
be  a loncer  voyage  from  Cork  to  ports  in  Eng- 
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land  and  the  rate  would  necessarily  he  less,  and 
therefore  the  Great  Southern  would  have  to  take  less 
than  if  we  sent  by  Waterford  or  Dublin. 

29720.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Po'e. — In  other  words,  if 
vour  contention  is  correct,  the  protection  clauses 
which  were  inserted  in  the  Amalgamation  Act,  under 
which  Cork  and  Waterford  were  given  protection  with 
regard  to  other  ports,  am  not  of  very  great  value?— 
They  are  of  no  value  whatsoever  as  i-egards  Cork 

29721.  Then,  with  regard  to  this  question  about 
lambs,  do  you  think  it  would  bd  any  advantage  if 
the  trucks  were  divided  into  separate  compartments 
in  one  of  which  eight  or  nine  lambs  could  be  separa- 
ted ofi,  and  then  the  rest  of  the  truck  used  for  an- 
other consignment  ?— Oh,  yes,  but  it  would  involve 

™ 29722.  It  would  not  involve  a very  great  cost,  but 
that  is  the  idea  I suggested  ? — I think  the  trade  would 
scarcely  warrant  it. 

Examined  by  Lord  Pirrie. 


29723.  I understand  you  to  say  that  your  not 
netting  through  rates  is  the  reason  why  you 
only  send  out  32,000  cattle  in  the  year  from  Cork 
against  113,600  from  Belfast  and  135,000  from  Dub- 
lin. Is  that  the  reason  ? — That  is  the  sole  reason, 
the  want  of  through  rates. 

29724.  And  therefore  if  you  had  a through  rate, 
do  you  consider,  as  living  in  Cork,  that  your  pro- 
portion would  be  similar  to  what  it  is  in  Belfast  or 
Dublin? — Certainly.  There  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be. 

29725.  Then,  following  up  that,  you  would  not  send 
34,000  calves,  whereas  Belfast  only  sends  735.  Have 
you  any  special  advantages  as  regards  the  trade  in 
calves?— Of  course  we  have.  We  raise  one-eighth  to 
one-sixth  of  the  entire  cattle  of  Ireland  in  the  County 
Cork,  and  therefore  we  have  a greater  supply  to  draw 
on  for  calves  and  young  cattle  than  any  other  cattle 
dealers  in  Ireland  have. 

29726.  Do  you  say  that  you  export,  more  from  Cork 
than  is  exported  from  any  other  port? — We  export 
more  calves  than  any  other  county. 

29727.  How  is  it  that  with  your  limited  cattle 
export  trade  in  Cork  you  are  enabled  to  ship  calves 
to  the  number  of  34,000  against  Dublin  shipping 
only  11,000,  and  Belfast  735? — Ship  them  to  Eng- 

29728.  Yes? — That  is  the  reason  I have  given  you, 
■that  we  raise  so  much  cattle. 

29729.  How  do  you  manage  that  without  through 
rates? — Well,  of  course.  I may  tell  you  that  at 
least  fifty  per  cent,  of  these  calves  are  brought  over 
the  Bandon  line  to  Cork,  and  we  have,  therefore,  a 
special  feeder  for  Cork  that  any  other  county  cannot 
very  well  avail  of.  Forty  per  cent,  of  these  calves 
are  shipped  via  Cork. 


29730.  And  if  you  had  really  satisfactory  through 
rates  would  that  also  increase  the  exportation  of 
calves?— I have  no  doubt  that  it  would,  because  it 
would  give  facilities  for  more  buyers  from  the  centre 
and  midlands  to  come  down  to  Cork  if  we  had  through 
rates  everywhere. 

29730a.  I will  only  ask  you  one  question,  because 
I think  you  probably  over-estimated  in  an  answer 
you  gave  a little  while  ago  on  another  point.  If  you 
got  all  you  have  asked  for  from  the  railway  com- 
panies you  said  you  could  increase  the  cattle  for 
exportation  from  nine  millions  in  value  up  to  a 
hundred  millions.  Surely  that  is  a little  bit  in 
excess.  Could  you  double  your  traffic  if  you  had 
really  all  you  want?— Well,  I have  no  doubt  we 
could. 

29731.  That  is  about  the  proportion  you  would  like 
to  put  in  your  evidence? — Yes;  I think  so. 

29731a.  Mr.  Sexton. — His  meaning  is  the  cattle 
supply  is  inexhaustible,  within  the  probable  limits  of 
the  trade. 

29732.  Lord  Pirrie.— I think  he  would  be  justified 
in  stating  that  the  traffic  would  be  doubled. 

29733.  Mr.  Sexton. — Double  the  value  of  the  ex- 
port?— (TFi'fnm). — Double  the  value  of  the  export. 

29734.  Lord  Pirrie.-— Another  point.  Did  I under- 
stand you  to  say  that  in  England  the  wagons  were 
divided  in  two? — Yes. 

29735.  And  therefore  one  man  could  have  sheep  or 
rattle  at  one  side  and  another  at  the  other  side. 
Is  that  so? — It  is. 

29736.  And  it  is  done  in  Ireland  only  in  a very 
exceptional  case? — They  will  not  do  it  aft  all  for  us. 
29737.  But  it  is  done  in  England? — Oh,  yes. 

29738.  Have  you  ever  brought  that  before  the 
Railway  Commissioners? — I do  not  think  they  have. 

29739.  Have  you  ever  brought  it-  before  the- Agri- 
cultural Department  ? — No ; I do  not  think  so. 

29740.  In'  fact  this  is  the  first  time  you  have 
brought  it  forward? — Yes.  The  only  other  thing 

that  I have  to  say  is  that  we  believe  that  if  the 
Irish  railways  were  nationalised  under  proper  con- 
trol there  would  be  great  economy  in  the  working  of 
the  combined  lines. 

29741.  You  are  strongly  in  favour  of  that? — I am 
instructed  by  my  Society  to  say  that. 

29742.  That  you  would  like  to  see  the  railways 
nationalised  ? — Yes. 

29743.  Under  some  Irish  management  ? -Under 
some  Irish  management. 

29744.  Chairman. — But  you  have  told  Mr.  Sexton 
that? — I quite  forgot  it. 

__ 29745.  Mr.  Tatlow.— Will  you  kindly  ask  Mr. 
Nagle  to  give  the  date  at  which  the  Great  Southern 
Company  refused  to  give  a special  for  eleven  wagons 
for  Tipperary  ? — TF?tnc«.s. — Certainly  ; I can  get  it 
for  you  in  two  or  three  days. 

29746.  Chairman. — Send  it  to  the  Secretary  here; 
— Yes ; I can  get  the  date. 


Mr.  P.  Fitzgerald  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


29747.  You  also  appear  on  behalf  of  the  South  of 
Ireland  Cattle  Traders’  Association  ? — Yes. 

29748.  Now,  you  have  some  new  matters  to  bring 
before  us  ? — Only  about  the  wagon  rate. 

29749.  We  had  that  before? — I don’t  think  you 
had.  I don’t  think  the  figures  were  given  to  you. 

29750.  Well,  give  us  the  figures  ? — As  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Cork,  it  has  not  got  the  benefit  of  this  through 
rate. 

29751.  But  we  had  that  already.  That  was  re- 
ferred to  by  the  previous  witness — the  injury  to  the 
district  in  consequence  of  there  being  no  through 
rates  in  operation  for  Cork  ? — I want  to  give  you  the 
rates  between  the  Limerick  Junction  and  Mallow 
and  the  wagon  rates. 

29752.  Well,  give  them  to  ns? — On  the  10th  of  last 
November  we  had  a fair  at  Kilmallock.  There  were 
two  members  of  the  Cattle  Trade  Association  there ; 
one  of  them  sent  forty-two  calves  via  Dublin  to 
Chester ; and  the  other  could  get  no  wagon  to  go  the 
same  day.  The  company  was  short  of  wagons,  and 
they  had  to  be  sent  from  Cork.  One  man  sent  two 
wagons  via  Dublin  to  Chester  at  £5  Is.  per  wagon, 
or  £10  14s.  for  the  two;  and  the  other  man  sent  his 
two  wagons  to  Cork  for  the  boat,  the  charge  being 
£1  4s.  8 d.  from  Kilmallock  to  Cork  ; that  is  £2  9s.  4-/. 
for  the  two  wagons  to  Cork,  and  fifteen  guineas  he 


had  to  pay  from  Cork  to  Chester.  So  there  was  a 
difference  in  favour  of  Dublin  of  £7  10s.  4 d. 

29753.  That  was  a large  amount  in  excess  of  what 
was  paid  for  the  same  quantity  of  stock  going  at 
the  through  rate? — Yes;  that  is  one  of  the  instances 
to  show  how  the  port  of  Cork  is  handicapped. 

29754.  And  of  course  in  addition  to  the  saving 
effected  the  time  by  Dublin  was  shorter  ?—  The  cattle 
that  came  by  Dublin  were  in  Chester  at  ten  o’clock 
on  the  following  day.  The  cattle  that  went  by  Cork 
did  not  arrive  till  the  day  after,  and  lost  the  mark  it. 

29755.  Have  you  any  instances  from  Mallow  to 
Carlisle  ? — Yes.  I sent  200  calves  to  Dumfries  and 
I sent  about  twenty  or  twenty-two  in  each  wagon.  I 
sent  a wagon  of  calves  by  Dublin  for  £5  10s.,  and  if 
you  sent  by  Cork  the  cost  would  be  14s.  from  Mallow 
to  Cork,  and  8s.  apiece  from  Cork  to  Carlisle. 

29756.  And  what  would  be  the  total  cost  in  that 
case? — £8  14s.,  and  £5  10s.  by  Dublin. 

29757.  And  from  Thurles  to  Carlisle? — It  is  the 
same  rate.  And  the  company  have  made  a cheaper 
rate  in  fact  than  from  Ballybrophy.  They  charge 
more  from  Ballybrophy  than  from  Mallow. 

29758.  The  same,  distance  ?— Oh,  Mallow.  I sup- 
pose, is  very  nearly  sixty  or  eighty  miles  further 
up.  They  would  charge  as  much  from  Maryborough 
as  they  would  from  Mallow  into  Carlisle.  There  is 
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no  difference,  and  from  the  places  from  Maryborough 
down  they  raise  -their  rates. 

29759.  It  costs  more  by  Cork  from  Mitchelstown  to 
Cambridge  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  a through 
rate  ? — Yes. 

29760.  With  reference  to  the  doors  of  cattle  wagons 
what  do  you  suggest  ? — I suggest  that  doors  with 
hinges  would  be  the  safest. 

29761.  Falling  doors? — Falling  doors. 

29762.  Are  there  any  wagons  fitted  with  them  ? — 
There  are  a good  few. 

29763.  The  modem  wagons,  I suppose? — Yes,  some 
of  them. 

29764.  And  the  old  ones  are  not? — No;  very  few 
of  them.- 

29765.  And  with  the  falling  doors  you  contend,  I 
suppose,  that  the  cattle  are  more  easily  loaded? — 
Yes,  and  more  safely.  At  a recent  fair  a man  had 
cattle  in  a wagon,  and  the  door  slipped,  and  one  of 
the  cattle  near  the  door  fell,  and  his  back  was  nearly 
broken  before  he  was  got  up.  They  are  in  many  ways 
dangerous. 

29766.  Is  there  a cattle  trade  on  the  Kerry  line  ? — 
There  is. 

29767.  And  is  the  train  service  good  for  the  cattle 
traffic  ? — No,  sir. 

29768.  Why  ? — They  have  made  tire  rate  so  cheap 
from  Mallow  that  all  cattle  are  going  by  Dublin. 
Very  few  cattle  go  to  Cork.  They  have  made  their 
wagon  rate  cheap,  and  the  company  want  to  carry  it 
by  Dublin.  They  favour  the  rates  everywhere  by 
Dublin. 

29769.  The  cattle  traffic  must  be  considerable 
between  Cork  and  Dublin.  What  time  does  the  Cork- 
train  start — the  goods  train  by  which  cattle  is  carried  ? 
— About  eight  o’clock  at  night,  I think. 

29770.  Are  you  sure  it  is  not  ten  ? — There  are  two — 


one  leaves  at  ten,  I think,  and  the  other  about 

eight.  : 

29771.'  What  time  are  they  due  in  Dublin? — About 
six  in  the  morning,  I think,  and  in  some  cases 
later. 

29772.  Six  o’clock  is  in  time  for  the  Dublin 
market? — No.  it  is  not.  You  could  not  show  cattle 
coming  off  a train  at  that  hour.  They  would  not 
show  very  well  after  being  crushed  up  in  wagons. 

29773.  Your  suggestion  is  that  a live  stock  train 
should  run  to  Mallow,,  and  there  be  attached  to  the 
Tralee  goods  train,  and  that  would  be  an  improve- 
ment in  the  present  mode  of  working? — Yes. 

29774.  To  get  the  cattle  earlier  into  Dublin,  so  as 
to  be  in  time  for  the  Dublin  market? — Yes. 

29775.  And  that  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
senders  and  the  owners  of  cattle? — Yes. 

29776.  Mr.  Sexton. — Do  you  think  that  the  Board 
of  Trade  or  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  even 
the  Railway  Commission,  have  made  any  practical 
impression  upon  the  working  of  the  railway  system  ? 
— I don’t  think  so,  from  the  point  of  view  of  Cork ; 
none  that  I know  of. 

29777.  Would  you  say  that  they  are  useless,  so  far 
as  you  know  ? — Well,  in  the  South  I don’t  see  that 
there  is  any  good  done  in  the  trade,  any  way  for  the 
sending  of  cattle. 

29778.  You  heard  Mr.  Nagle  give  his  evidence? — Yes. 

29779.  Do  you  agree  with  him,  that  the  interest  of 
the  country  imperatively  requires  that  the  Irish  rail 
wavs  shall  be  worked  as  a united  system,  by  an 
Irish  authority,  responsible  to  the  people  of  Ireland? 
— I do,  sir. 

29780.  Is  that  the  judgment  of  your  association? — 
Yes  ; and  of  all  the  members. 

29780a.  Now,  I want  to  ask  some  questions  of  Mr. 
Nagle,  as  to  the  -want  of  a through  rate,  if  he  has  no 
.objection  to  answer  them. 
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29781.  Do  you  submit  that,  according  to  the  accepted 
principles  of  transit,  the  route  from  Cork  being  more 
of  a sea  route  than  the  other,  the  rate  paid  should 
be  lower? — Certainly. 

29782.  The  figures  quoted  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald  show 
that  in  the  case  mentioned  the  rate  from  Cork  exceeds 
the  rates  from  the  other  ports  in  a proportion  vary- 
ing from  one-eighth  of  the  whole  rate  to  nearly 
double?— Yes,  that  is  so. 


The  ii 
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29783.  And  if  the  trade  is  hard-driven  by  Con- 
tinental and  foreign  competition,  that  surely  would 
be  an  intolerable  burthen  ? — Of  course  it  would. 

29784.  I mean  the  difference  between  paying  £10  14s. 
and  £18  4s.  4 d.  for  two  wagons  of  cattle  to  Chester 
might  amount  to  the  difference  between  profit  and 
loss  in  the  market? — Of  course,  it  does,  and  probably 
more.  We  do  not  get  so  much  profit  as  that  by  two 
■ wagons  of  cattle. 

29785.  So  the  man  who  sends  the  cattle  in  this 
way  from  Cork  is  likely  to  incur  a loss? — Of  course. 

' Therefore,  in  most  cases,  our  members  cannot  avail  of 
the  natural  port,  which  is  Cork,  or  get  them  shipped 
under  their  own  supervision,  which  means  a good 
•deal— stowage  and  all  that.  In  many  ways  they  would 
want  the  business  to  be  transacted  under  their  own 
supervision.  If  the  cattle  are  going  by  Dublin,  it 
means  that  probably  they  must  give  their  cattle  over 
to  the  care  of  the  company,  as  perhaps  there 
may  be  an  important  fair  next  day  that  they  have  to 
attend. 

29786.  They  have  to  let  the  cattle  pass  into  other 
hands  and  send  them  by  devious  and  inconvenient 
routes? — That  is  so. 

29787.  Now  does  the  transit  through  Cork  cost  the 
total  of  all  the  local  rates? — I should  6ay  it  does — 
the  total. 

29788.  The  benefit  of  through  booking  is  wholly 
lost? — You  have  to  pay  from  Kilmallock  to  Chester 
via  Cork  what  would  be  the  total  of  the  local  rates 
between  the  two  places  ? — Yes. 

29789.  Now.  I wish,  if  possible,  to  understand  the 
cause  of  this.  Gould  the  cause  be  this — that  the 
English  railway  companies  who  own  the  English 
lines  to  the  points  of  destination  run  boats  themselves 
from  Waterford  and  Dublin? — Certainly  that  is  one 
of  the  great  contributory  causes,  if  not  the  greatest. 

29790.  So  that,  in  the  cases  of  Waterford  and 


Dublin,  the  railway  companies  get  also  the  advantage 
of  carrying  also  by  sea? — Yes. 

29791.  And  the  railway  company  can  settle  the 
matter  without  allowing  any  steamship  company  to 
intervene  ? — And  they  do. 

29792.  And  that  secures  through  rates  from  Water- 
ford and  Dublin  ? — Yes,  and  it  leaves  our  company, 
the  only  independent  company — the  Cork  Steampacket 
Company — out  in  the  cold. 

29793.  And  the  existence  of  these  railway  com- 
panies’ lines  of  steamers  from  Waterford  and  Dublin 
probably  makes  the  other  steamship  companies  trading 
from  those  ports  more  easily  to  deal  with  by  the  rail- 
way company? — Waterford  is  the  only  port  in  which 
sea  competition  does  exist  between  the  Waterford 
Steamship  Company  and  the  Great  Western. 

29794.  The  existence  of  the  lines  of  steamers  owned 
by  railway  companies  running  from  Waterford  and 
from  Dublin  would  make  it  very  difficult  for  other 
steamship  companies  trading  at  these  ports  to  refuse 
an  arrangement? — Of  course  it  would.  They  would 
lose  their  traffic. 

29795.  And  that  is  the  state  of  affairs  that  secures 
the  through  traffic  for  Waterford  and  Dublin? — Yes. 

29796.  And  in  Cork,  is  there  any  competition  with 
the  Cork  Steampacket  Company? — No.  But  our 

company  are  quite  willing  to  have  through  rates 
established  in  connection  with  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Railway  and  the  other  companies. 

29797.  What  do  you  mean  by  “ our  Company  ” ? — 
The  City  of  Cork  Steampacket  Co.,  because  they  see 
their  legitimate  traffic  diverted  from  them  on  account 
of  the  through  booking.  We  can  send  the  cattle 
cheaper  by  W'aterford  and  Dublin,  and  that  leads  to 
a falling  off  in  their  receipts. 

29798.  And  what  is  the  reason  that  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  and  the  Steampacket 
Company  cannot  agree  on  a'  through  rate? — At  a 
meeting  in  Cork  two  or  three  years  ago,  at  the 
Harbour  Board  at  which  Mr.  Neale  was  present,  he 
was  challenged  with  the  fact  that  the  Steampacket 
Company  were  willing  to  accept  through  booking  from 
them  provided  that  the  Great  Southern  did  not  re- 
quire the  whole  of  their  local  rates  to  be  included  in 
it. 

29799.  Who  said  that  1— The  Cork  Steampacket 
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29800.  And  is  your  understanding  in  the  matter 
this  that  on  the  one  hand  the  Great  Southern  Com- 
pany want  the  whole  of  their  local  rate  out  of  the 
through  rate,  and  that  on  the  other  hand  the  Cork 
Steampacket  Company  claim  the  whole  of  their  local 
rate  out  of  any  through  rate  ? — I do  not  believe  they 
would.  I believe  that,  if  a through  rate  were  struck 
in  the  morning,  it  would  be  much  less  than  the  com- 
bined one  now,  otherwise  it  would  be  of  no  advantage 
to  us. 

29801.  You  mean  that  the  Cork  Steampacket  Com- 
pany, though  unwilling  to  give  the  Great  Southern 
the  whole  of  their  local  rate,  would  be  willing  to 
make  terms? — Yes. 

29802.  But  they  are  not  willing  to  give  the  Great 
Southern  the  whole  of  their  local  rate? — No.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that,  pending  these  two  Com- 
panies coming  to  a working  arrangement,  we  in  Cork 
in  the  cattle  trade  are  completely  handicapped,  and 
our  business  going  steadily  from  us,  because  we  can- 
not stand  this  extra  charge  on  cattle  and  pigs. 

29803.  At  present  there  is  no  authority,  local  or 
other,  to  bring  them  to  an  agreement? — I think  not. 

29804.  If  there  was  a united  system  of  railways  in 
Ireland,  do  you  expect  that  they  would  be  quite  im- 
partial as  between  the  different  ports  ? — I have  no 
doubt  that  they  would. 


29805.  And  would  direct  to  each  port  its  natural 
traffic  ? — Certainly. 

29806.  Do  you  understand  that  a principal  reason 
for  the  creation  of  such  an  authority  would  be  to 
fix  such  Irish  export  rates  as  would  give  this  trade 
especially  a better  approach  to  equality  of  conditions 
in  the  competition  with  the  foreign  meat  trade  with 
England? — So  I understand;  and  it  is  a matter  of 
supreme  importance. 

29807.  And  that  would  mean  a reduction  of  export 
rates  ? — Certainly  ; what  we  require  very  badly. 

29808.  An  united  railway  authority  would  not 
insist  on  the  full  Ideal  rates  to  Cork  in  connection 
with  the  despatch  of  cattle  from  that  port  ? — Oh,  cer- 
tainly not 

29809.  And  they  could,  therefore,  you  think,  easily 
settle  with  the  Cork  Steampacket  Company  or  any 
other  ?— Certainly  ; they  are  very'  eager  to  do  so,  to  my 
own  personal  knowledge. 

29810.  And  if  they  found  any  difficulty  they  could 
have  authority  to  run  a line  of  steamers  until  they 
place  the  matter  on  a proper  footing? — Certainly. 
They  could  accept  any  fair  arrangement, 

29811,  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Fitzgerald  as  to  these 
details  he  has  given  us  ? — I do. 

29812.  And,  in  addition  to  what  you  have  said  as 
to  the  working  of  an  united  system,  you  think  that 
these  establish  an  additional  argument  for  it?— Yes. 
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Mr.  P.  Fitzgerald  examined  by  Mr.  Acwoeth. 


29813.  Supposing  that  you.  had  a new  authority, 
and  that  it  was  really  impartial  between  Cork  and 
Dublin,  I suppose  that  would  satisfy  you  ? — It  is  about 
the  difference  in  the  rates  that  I complain. 

29814.  But,  if  there  was  such  an  authority,  would 
it  not  be  impartial  between  Dublin  and  Cork  ? — I am 
sure  it  would. 

29815.  Do  you  think  that  if  it  was,  Cork  would  think 
that  it  was  quite  impartial — would  not  Cork  want  a 
little  more  than  its  fair  share,  and  would  not  Dublin 
also  want  a little  more?— But  Dublin  is  getting  it 
all  and  Cork  nothing. 

29815a.  But  Dublin  has  been  complaining  that  it 
has  not  been  getting  enough,  and  going  to  law  to  get 
what  it  think®  enough.  That  is  all  I have  to  ask. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. 

29816.  The  cattle  traffic  from  Cork  is  a considerable 
one? — Yes,  the  county  is  a great  rearing  county. 

29817.  It  is  half  that  of  the  whole  of  the  rest  of 
Ireland  ? — It  is. 

29818.  And  naturally  under  such  circumstances, 
where  you  have  to  send  them  at  such  a high  prohibi- 
tive rate,  it  must  affect  the  trade  very  considerably  ? — 
Oh,  yes 

29819.  Do  you  ship  them  to  Liverpool  or  Bristol  ? — 
We  ship  them  to  Liverpool  and  Bristol  for  Cam- 
bridge and  all  these  other  markets. 

29820.  And,  as  to  those  figures  you  give  us  of  the 
rates,  by  Cork,  that,  of  course,  includes  the  shipping 
rate  from  Cork  to  Liverpool  and  Cork  to  Milford  ? — 
It  does. 

29821.  Do  you  also  send  by  Dublin? — We  send  a 
good  deal  by  Dublin. 

29822.  The  sea  passage  from  Cork  to  Liverpool  is 
considerably  longer  than  the  sea  passage  from  Dublin 
to  Liverpool,  and  you  would  expect  to  get  it  at  a 
cheaper  rate? 

Mr.  Nagle  (previous  witness). — Yes,  because  we 
know  by  experience  that  carriage  by  sea  is  cheaper 
til  an  by  rail. 

29823.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — It  would  not  be 
correct  to  say  that  the  sea  passage  in  itself  would  be 
an  impediment? — Mr.  Nagle. — That  should  be  a 
reason  why  we  should  get  it  at  a cheaper  rate. 

29824.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — And  the  cattle 
traders  are  content  to  send  them  the  longer  distance 
by  sea  and  the  shorter  by  rail? 

Mr.  Nagle  (previous  witness).— Yes. 

29825.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe  (to  Mr.  Fitzgerald). 
— Though  you  have  found  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Railway 
Commission  have  not  given  much  satisfaction  as  re- 
gards the  complaints  that  you  may  have  to  make.  I 
would  like  to  ask  you  whether,  as  regards  trading 
facilities,  shipping  accommodation,  and  tilings  of  that 
sort,  there  has  been  any  improvement  ? — There  has 
been  an  improvement. 


29826.  In  consequence  of  the  action  of  these  dif- 
ferent bodies? — Yes,  a slight  improvement. 

29827.  With  regard  to  the  provision  of  falling  doors 
and  other  improvements,  the  evidence  of  the  officers  of 
the  Department  has  been  to  the  effect  that  very  great 
improvements  have  bean  carried  out  by  the  railway 
companies  and  the  shipping  companies  in  providing 
better  accommodation  generally.  Has  that  been  your 
experience? — There  has  been  a little  improvement 
since  our  society  was  started  in  Cork.  The  railways 
have  done  a lot  since  then. 
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Examined  by  Lord  Pirrie. 

29828.  Whom  do  you  blame  for  your  not  being  able 
to  get  a through  rate?— I blame  the  railway  company. 

29829.  Is  it  the  Irish  railway  company,  the  steam- 
ship company,  or  the  English  railway  companies,  as 
was  suggested  by  Mr.  Nagle,  to  get  the  longest  traffic  ? 
Have  you  made  up  your  mind  who  is  to  blame? — The 
Great  Southern. 

29830.  That  is  the  same  as  Mr.  Nagle? — Yes. 

29831.  You  and  Mr.  Nagle  agree  on  that  point? — 
Yes.  They  will  give  us  no  help  to  get  through  rates.. 

29832.  Then,  do  you  agree  with  Mr  Nagle  that  the- 
length  of  voyage  from -Cork  to  Liverpool,  or  Glasgow., 
or  London,  rather  than  going  by  Dublin  or  Rosslare. 
does  not  injure  the  cattle,  and  that,  if  you  have  the 
same  through  rate  from  Cork  by  steamer  direct  to 
these  ports,  you  believe  that  the  cattle  would  be 
landed  in  as  good  condition? — Yes 

29833.  And.  then,  you  do  not  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man who  said  that  the  long  sea  voyage  prohibited 
the  cattle  traffic  from  Cork,  largely  ? — Not  at-  all. 

29834.  Mr.  Tatlow. — I want  to  ask  one  question. 

I would  like  to  ask  him  if  he  ever  made  a request  to 
the  Great  Southern  to  run  a train  from  Cork  to 
Mallow  to  connect  woth  the  6.25  a.am.  from  Mallow  to 
Dublin,  to  enable  the  stock  to  come  to  Dublin  at  an 
earlier  hour.  (To  witness). — Have  you  ever  applied 
to  the  Great  Southern  for  such  a train  ? — No,  because 
I do  not  send  any  cattle  to  the  Dublin  market. 

29835.  But  the  complaint  was  that  you  did  not 
get  to  Dublin  early  enough  to  be  in  time  for  the  mar- 
ket. There  is  a train  leaving  Mallow  at  6.25,  which 
is  due  in  Dublin  at  4.50.  Have  you  ever  asked  the 
Great  Southern  to  give  a connection  with  that? — No. 

29836.  Or,  if  you  had  silch  a train,  do  you  expect 
that  there  would  be  any  cattle  sent  to  the  Dublin 
market  from  Cork  ? — They  do  sometimes. 
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29837.  Would  there  be  a supply  to  warrant  the 
running  of  special  trains  from  Cork  'to  Mallow  ? — I 
could  not  say  that.  Sometimes  there  might  be  plentv 
and  other  times  not. 


Mr.  Neale  (G.S.W.R.). — There  is  a good  explana- 
tion which  I can  give,  but  perhaps  I had  better  leave 
it  over  for  the  evidence  we  shall  give  later  on. 

Mr.  Nagle  (previous  witness).— We  did  ask  for  this 
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connection  from  Cork  to  Mallow,  and  we  were  refused 
it  by  the  Great  Southern. 

29837a.  Chairman. — Because  there  was  not  sufficient 
traffic. 


Mr.  Nagle  ( previous  witness). — But  in  dealing 
with  large  customers  of  theirs  we  would  not  consider 
it  much  of  a compliment  if  even  they  did  rpn  tho 
train  at  a loss. 


Mr.  John  Horan,  c.e.,  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


29838.  Mr.  Horan,  you  are  County  Surveyor  of  the 
County  Limerick?— I am. 

29839.  Of  course  Limerick  is  an  important  centre 
for  the  distribution  of  traffic? — Yes. 

29840.  It  may  be  described  as  inland? — Yes,  it  is 
sixty  miles  inland  from  the  ocean. 

29841.  It  is  also  a port? — Yes. 

29842.  And  vessels  of  a moderate  size  get  up  to 
Limerick  ? — They  frequently  come  in  with  3,000  tons 
of  wheat  on  board.  They  enter  the  Shannon  with  a 
cargo  of  5,000  tons,  but  they  lighten  the  cargo  at  a 
place  called  Beagh,  and  then  the  vessel  comes  up  to 
Limerick  dock,  with  about  3,000  tons  on  board. 

29843.  I suppose  the  vessel  is  aground  at  low 
water  ? — No,  it  is  berthed  .in  >a  floating  dock  of  'about 
seven  acres  in  extent. 

29844.  They  cannot  get  up  the  Shannon  at  any 
state  of  the  tide?— The  very  big  ones  come  up  at  high 
water  springs. 

29845.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  rise  of 
the  tides? — Three  or  four  feet. 

29846.  But  still  it  is  a fact  that  vessels  of  3,000 
tons  and  more  are  sometimes  in  the  Limerick  Docks  ? 
— Almost  invariably  every  vessel  that  comes  in  is  a 
large  one,  and  3,000  tons  is  the  minimum. 

29847.  What  is  the  chief  import  ? — Wheat. 

29848.  Do  you  get  coal? — A good  deal  of  coal. 
There  are  two  steamers  direct  weekly — one  from  Glas- 
gow and  one  from  Liverpool. 

29849.  Go  on? -In  1905  the  imports  were  175,000 

29850.  Tons  of  goods  or  of  ships? — Tons  of  goods. 
The  exports  are  of  native  timber.  The  steamers  take 
away  some  of  the  condensed  milk,  butter,  and  articles 
of  that  kind. 

29851.  How  many  railways  serve  Limerick? — Five 
railways.  I may  say  these  centre  in  one  station  in 
Limerick — five  independent  lines. 

29852.  Independent  lines  ? — They  are  different 
branches. 

29853.  Name  the  companies  serving  Limerick? — 
The  Ennis  branch  is  one,  the  Nenagh  branch,  and  the 
Waterford  branch,  the  Cork  direct  and  the  Kerry 
line — I should  have  said  five  separate  lines,  not  five 
independent  lines. 

29854.  What  is  the  Railway  Company  serving 
Limerick? — The  Great  Southern  and  Western. 

29855.  And  the  Limerick  and  Ennis  and  the  Lime- 
rick and  Foynes— there  used  to  be  a company  running 
to  Foynes  ? — Yes. 

29856.  They  have  all  been  absorbed  by  one  large 
company,  and  therefore  you  have  only  one  railway  ? — 
Yes.  The  only  other  company  having  running  powers 
into  Limerick  is  the  Midland  Great  Western,  but  I 
think  they  only  exercise  that  running  power  for 
goods.  I never  see  any  passenger  trains  there  from 
the  Midland  system. 

29857.  They  use  the  line  and  station  for  goods 
traffic? — Yes,  they  come  down  from  Athenry. 

29858.  Is  there  railway  communication  to  the 
docks  ? — There  is  not. 

29859.  How  far  are  they  distant  from  the  railway  ? 
— As  the  crow  flies  only  a mile ; about  two  miles 
through  the  streets. 

29860.  Limerick  is  a corporate  city? — Yes. 

29861.  And  there  are  a Mayor  and  Corporation? — 
Yes. 

29862.  Have  tho  Corporation  of  Limerick  at  any 
time  made  any  representation  to  the  Railway  Com- 
pany about  communication  with  the  docks?— That  I 
am  not  aware  of,  but  to  my  own  knowledge  the  ques- 
tion was  taken  up  by  the  -Harbour  Board  some  years 
ago. 

29863.  The  docks  are  managed  by  the  Harbour 
Board  ?— Yes. 

29864.  They  have  taken  it  up  ? — They  were  about, 
as  I understand,  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago, 
to  endeavour  to  contribute  largely  to  the  construction 
of  this  branch.  Meanwhile  one  of  their  dock  walls 
fell  in,  and  they  had  to  borrow  a large  sum  of 
money  for  reconstruction.  This  they  are  still  en- 
gaged in  repaying.  After  that  they  had  to  improve 


the  channel  outside,  and  have  to  spend  £2,000  a 
year  in  keeping  the  channel  open  and  dredged.  I 
do  not  see  how  the  Harbour  Board,  however  willing 
they  might  be,  could  do  very  much  in  contributing 
to  a railway  line  to  the  docks. 

29865.  What  is  their  income  ?— Their  income  is 
about  £12,000  a year. 

29866.  That  is  their  gross  income  ? — That  is  their 
gross. 

29867.  What  is  their  net  income  ? — I think  there 
is  very  little  left. 

29868.  In  other  words,  the  financial  position  of  the 
Harbour  Board  is  such  that  they  cannot  themselves 
construct  this  railway  to  connect  with  the  existing 
railways  ? — Indeed  I do  not  think  they  could. 

29869.  What  does  it  cost  to  get  the  traffic  carted — 
I suppose  a good  deal  of  the  traffic  has  to  be  carted 
to  and  from  the  railway  station  ? — A great  deal  of 
traffic.  It  ordinarily  costs  3s.  a ton. 

29870.  A mile? — Well,  I may  be  outside  the  cost, 
but  I know  in  a case  I myself  had,  some  girder  work 
to  get  up,  it  cost  10s.  a ton. 

29871.  That  is  a special  thing,  requiring  special 
vehicles,  but  ordinary  traffic — grain,  for  instance, 
carted  to  the  trains — the  grain  arriving  in  these 
ships  is  not  for  consumption  in  Limerick? — It  is 
nearly  all  milled  in  Limerick. 

29872.  A good  deal  of  it  is  distributed,  and,  of 
course,  has  to  be  canted  to  the  railway  station? — Yes. 

29873.  At  what  do  you  reckon  the  cost  of  that  ?— 
I think  it  must  approach  something  like  os. 

29874.  What  are  the  physical  difficulties,  if  there 
-are  any? — It  is  up-hill  all  the  way. 

29875.  Are  the  hills  steep  ? — Not  very 

Mr.  Tatlow. — The  rates  are  from  Is.  to  Is.  6 d.  a 
ton  for  carting  in  Limerick.  I think  you  may  take 
Is.  to  Is.  6 d.  as  the  general  rate. 

29876.  Chairman. — Grain  landed  in  Limerick  in 
large  quantities  should  be  carted  to  the  station,  if  it 
is  only  a mile,  for  Is.  ? — (Witness). — I am  not  quite 
up  in  the  commercial  figures. 

29877.  All  you  know  is  that  for  some  particular 
article  requiring  special  vehicles  and  special  treat- 
ment you  had  to  pay  10s.  a ton? — Yes. 

29877a.  Lord  Pirrie. — The  railway  company  do  not 
undertake  the  carting? — No. 

29878.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — Mr.  Shaw  gave 
evidence  before  us  that  it  costs  about  2s.  a ton  tc 
cart.  That  was  his  evidence. 

29878a.  Lord  Pirrie. — I took  it  that  it  was  the  rail- 
way company  who  do  the  carting. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — Mr.  Shaw  was  speaking  of  bacon 
and  not  of  grain. 

29879.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — Of  coal. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — It  is  not  my  experience  that  that 
is  the  case  in  country  towns  in  Ireland. 

29879a.  Chairman. — We  will  put  it  down  at  Is.  6 d. 
(To  Witness). — Are  there  any  physical  difficulties  in 
connection  with  making  .railway  communication  with 
the  docks? — I think  not,  as  an  engineer.  A line 
might  be  run  round  by  Ballinacurra,  low-lying 
ground,  but  'this  would  make  the  line  a little  longer.' 

29880.  Would  there  be  large  profits? — Well,  no. 

29881.  Would  it  be  an  expensive  undertaking? — 
It  would  not.  A great  deal  of  the  land  is  low-lying 
and  somewhat.  liable  to  flooding. 

29882.  We  have  heard  a good  deal  of  evidence  with 
reference  bo  creameries  in  your  district? — That  is  a 
very  big  industry. 

r 29883.  Tli at.  is  of  comparatively  recent  creation  ? — 
Yes  ; it  has  been  growing  up  steadily  for  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years. 

29884.  Say  within  the  last  twenty  years? — Yes. 

29885.  And  it  is  growing  and  increasing? — Yes. 

29886.  There  is  a -place  oalled  Newcastle  West  and 
Buttevant? — Yes.  A proposal  was  made  some  time 
ago  to  run  a line  from  Newcastle  West  to  Buttevant 
to  bake  in  a large  district  of  country  where  these 
creameries  are  very  thick.  I have  a map  here  that 
would  give  you  some  idea  what  a lot  of  them  are  to 
be  dealt  with. 
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■29887.  Are  they  marked  in  it?— Yes.  This  is  a 
scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile.  Every  bine  dot  was 
a creamery,  and  some  of  them  are  in  couples. 

29888.  Where  is  Newcastle  West? — Witness  pointed 
it  out,  and  added — The  two  counties  agreed  to  guar  an - 
tee  4 per  cent  for  a railway  there  about  twenty 
vears  ago,  but  the  Privy  Council  threw  out  the 
scheme. 

29889.  Has  that  scheme  been  revived? — Nothing 
further  has  been  done  since. 

29890.  Is  that  particular  district  fairly  populous? 

It  is.  They  are  an  industrious  hard-working  lot 

of  people.  I do  not  know  any  people  more  deserving 
of  a lift  if  they  could  get  it. 

29891.  That  particular  railway  would  be  an  im- 
mense advantage  to  that  district,  and  would  serve 
most  of  these  creameries  about  which  you  have  spoken  ? 

Yes.  I would  put  first  in  importance  the  little 

loop-line  to  Limerick  Docks,  beoause  it  is  not  a 
matter  affecting  the  city  of  Limerick  alone,  and 
Munster  and  Connaught  should  get  any  little  saving 
they  can. 

29892.  If  the  carting  were  Is.  6cf.  a ton,  and  a 
railway  were  made,  it  could  be  done  for  less  than 
fid.? — Under  6 d.,  sir. 

29893.  So  that  there  would  be  a saving  of  Is.  a 
ton — that  is  your  idea  ? — Yes. 

29894.  You  are  the  County  Surveyor? — Yes. 

29895.  And  you  are  pretty  conversant  with  the 
county  ?— Yes. 

29896.  Is  there  any  other  part  of  the  county  where, 
in  your  judgment,  or  the  judgment  of  your  Council, 
it-  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  agricultural  interest 
if  .a  light  railway  were  made? — Yes.  The  next  one 
I would  mention  would  be  out  to  a little  town  called 
Braff,  the  centre  of  a large  farming  district,  only 
twelve  miles  from  Limerick. 

29897.  That  has  never  been  authorised? — No.  It 
was  before  the  Grand  Jury  at  Limerick  at  one  time, 
and  was  thrown  out  on  the  opposition  of  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway.  Their  station  at 
that  time,  Rosstemple,  served  Bruff. 

28898.  Have  you  another  one? — There  could  be 
another  useful  little  braroh  from  Kilmallock  to  Kil- 

29899.  What  is  that? — A thriving  little  town  of 
about  2,000  inhabitants  up  on  the  side  of  the  hills 
there.  There  is  a big  traffic  goes  from  Kilmallock  to 
Kilfinan  of  coal  and  timber,  and  has  to  be  distributed 
all  round  the  district  there. 

29900.  It  would  serve  the  district,  not  the  place 
alone  ? — Yes. 

29901.  Is  there  any  other  suggestion  of  your 
Council  ? — There  was  another  very  important  one 
that  was  mooted  some  time  ago,  and  that  was  for  the 
ivciaination  of  about  20,000  acres  of  mountain  beg 
here  ( indicates  on  map).  It  was  suggested  to  make 
a line  from  Barragoune,  close  to  Foynes.  There 
are  limestone  crags  extending  over  many  miles,  and 
the  idea  was  to  convert  this  into  lime  and  reclaim 
the  land.  There  was  also  a proposal  to  connect  with 
Listowel. 

29902.  Lord  Pirric. — Do  you  propose  to  make  a line 
over  the  bog? — It  gees  through  the  valley.  They  are 
mountain  begs,  capable  of  reclamation  and  of  giving 
wonderful  crops  of  hay  and  other  crops.  This  was 
brought  up  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Ambrose,  p.p. 

29903.  Chairman. — What  is  the  distance  from 
Braff  to  Limerick  ? — Fourteen  miles  direct. 

29904.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  coal  and 
other  thii;gs  used  iu  this  district  are  carted  from 
Limerick  ? — Not  all  of  it.  Some  of  it  is  brought  up 
to  Kilknallock  from  Cork,  but  some  goes  out  from 
Limerick. 

29905.  You  do  not  appear  to-day  to  make  any 
complaints  against  the  railway  company? — I have 
comparatively  little  to  say  about  complaints.  We  do 
not  complain  down  in  Limerick.  We  are  a busy  lot 
of  people  and  try  to  help  ourselves. 

29905a.  You  have  no  special  grievance  against  the 
railway  company? — No,  sir.  I should  also  mention 
a suggested  line  from  Ballingrane  to  Limerick  Dock. 
At  the  time  tile  proposed  amalgamation  was  on-  the 
owners  of  the  line  from  Ballingrane  to  Tralee  ob- 
jected very  much  to  the  amalgamation,  and  they 
proposed  to  make  a line  in  here  (indicates),  and  part 
of  their  proposal  was  to  join  up  the  canal  with  the 
docks  at  Limerick.  Railway  communication  is 
badly  needed  between  Kildimo  and  P.allaskenry  and 
Limerick.  These  are  about  the  only  branches  that 
have  been  discussed  within  my  recollection.  There 
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concerned.  One  from  Abbeyfeale  to  Newmarket  — 
would  be  of  great  advantage,  but  I am  not  so  much  "Jr.  John 
concerned  with  it.  Might  I mention  other  matters 
not  connected  with  railways,  one  is  the  navigation  gur5ey0rj 
of  the  Shannon.  Limerick. 

29906.  Chairman. — That  is  outside  the  scope  of  our 
inquiry.  The  probable 

Witnessl. — There  is  a large  district  wanting  a advantage  of 
bridge  over  the  Shannon  at  Castleconnell.  a new 'jjj0 

29906a.  Chairman.—1 That  is  beyond  our  inquiry.  | rom  Abbey- 

Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton.  Newmarket. 

29907.  Has  the  Limerick  County  Council  expressed 
any  opinion  upon  the  general  railway  question? — 

Well,  no.  It  was  understood  two  of  their  own 
members  were  to  come  and  give  evidence  before  you, 
but  I think  there  was  some  failure  about  them,  and  I 
was  asked  to  come  and  give  their  views  generally. 

There  were  one  or  two  small  matters  that  they  asked 
me  to  make  a complaint  about. 

29908.  Did  you  discuss  your  evidence  witli  them? — 

No. 

29909.  Were  the  Limerick  County  Council  repre-  The  Limerick 
sented  at  the  meeting  of  the  County  Councils’  General  County 
Council,  whore  a resolution  was  passed  on  the  general  Council  in 
question  of  Irish  railways? — I understand  they  agreement 
always  are.  ”itl‘ the 

29910.  And  they  are  in  sympathy  with  the  General  General 
Council  on  that  question  ?— I expect  they  are.  Countv  ° 

29911.  You  feel  it  to  be  unfortunate,  as  indeed  we  (jouncfi3 
all  do,  that  the  exports  of  that  noble  harbour  of  tl)e;r  attit.mle 
Limerick  do  not  amount  to  very  much  ? — That  is  so.  on  the 
29912.  If  the  export  rates  were  revised  upon  the  question  of 
principle  of  giving  the  Irish  producer  equal  facilities  Irish  rail-' 
with  the  Continental  and  foreign  producer,  and  so  ways, 
strengthen  his  hold  upon  the  English  market,  do  you 
not  think  the  exports  of  Limerick  might  be  greatly  , ....  f 
expanded  ?— I think  they  might ; but  Limerick  is  not  Limerick  * 
so  favourably  situated  for  export  as  the  eastern  sea-  exporta  l)eing 
ports.  greatly 

29913.  But  still,  in  a county  so  rich  in  agricultural  expanded 
products,  reduced  ra  tes  would,  no  doubt,  expand  the  if  export 
e xports  ?— I expect  so.  rates  were 

29914.  And,  if  the  inland  rates  in  Ireland  were  lowered, 
revised  upon  the  basis  of  giving  the  Irish  producers 
equal  facility  witlil  the  importer,  you  probably 
would  produce  more  coal  and  grain  in  Ireland  and 
have  to  import  less  ? — I do  not  know  about  producing 
coal.  We  have  some. 

29915.  At  Castleeoiiier? — Yes. 

29916.  And  the  great  Connaught  coal  field,  not  yet 
fully  worked.  It  appears,  then,  that  a revision  of 
the  Irish  rates  upon  the  principle  of  equality  with 
competitors  in  other  countries  might  ‘have  a very 
cheering  and  happy  effect  upon  the  port  of  Limerick  ? 

— It  might. 

29917.  The  Commission  has  followed  with  great  The  number 
interest  your  evidence  upon  the  links  and  feeders,  e-mail 
You  have  mentioned  six  or  seven  in  the  County  additional 
Limerick  and  the  adjoining  part  of  County  Cork?— 

Yes. 

29918.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  links  and 
feeders  are  pressed  from  various  parts  of  Ireland 
upon  strong  grounds  of  local  and  general  utility  ? — 

Well,  I know  there  are  a great  many. 

29919.  There  might  be  one  hundred  ?— Possibly. 

29920.  And,  of  those  you  have  mentioned,  some, 
you  say,  are  much  needed,  and  more  are  sorely 
needed? — I should  say  the  connection  with  Limerick 
Dock  and  the  Drumcollcgher  line  are  sorely  needed. 

29921.  Do  you  think  any  of  these  branches  are  The 
likely  to  be  made  out  of  subscribed  capital  ? — I think  ^“^furtber 

29922.  Do  you  expect-  that  the  Treasury  will  make  madcToutof >g 
any  more  lines  unless  aided  by  local  contributions? — subscribed 
]f  the  Treasury  gave  a contribution,  and  the  local  capital, 
authority  a guarantee  the  Druincollogher  line  would 
be  made.  If  the  grant  led  the  way,  I have  little 
doubt  there  would  be  a local  contribution  for  that 

29923.  But,  speaking  generally,  and  looking  to  the 
history  of  guarantees,  do  you  think  the  era  of  local 
contributions  is  nearly  over  ? — I do.  T,  , 

29924.  Then  how  do  you  expect  to  have  these  branch  yon  ^ 
lines  made  ?— Unless  the  Government  steps  in  with  sman 
the  idea  of  developing  industry,  and  makes  them,  additional 
they  are  not  likely  to  be  made.  lines  by  the 

29925.  Government,  as  an  abstract  term,  in  prac-  Government 
ties,  takes  many  forms.  Suppose  there  were  suggested, 
an  Irish  authority  having  control  of  the  rail- 
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ways  as  a united  system,  and  having  at  its 
disposal  a fund  created  by  public  credit?  by  the 
purchase  of  the  lines,  and  a further  fund  created  by 
the  savings  upon  a united  working,  would  you  not 
think  that  a most  hopeful  way  both  of  providing  the 
sums  required  for  links  and  branches  without  im- 
posing local  burdens,  and  also  for  reducing  the  rates 
where  that  might  be  necessary  ?— On  the  hypothetical 
case  that  there  would  be  a saving,  yes,  sir. 

29926.  Let  us  investigate  that  point  for  a moment, 
whether  there  would  be  a saving.  I say  nothing  as  to 
a set-off  against  over-taxation,  but,  suppose  the 
Treasury  lent  the  money,  the  charge  for  the  Treasury 
loan  to  purchase  the  Irish  railways  would  be  probably 
a great  deal  less  than  the  present  net  profits? — I 
have  not  gone  into  that. 

29927.  Assume  that.  That  would  constitute  a large 
saving.  In  the  second  place,  the  working  of  the  rail- 
ways as  a united  system  would  be  much  more  eco- 
nomical than  the  working  of  the  various  lines  which 
are  now  under  independent  management? — I do  not 
know  ; that  is  to  be  seen. 

29928.  Do  you  not  consider  the  probability  lies  in 
that  direction  ? — No.  I think  State  purchase  would 
mean  killing  the  few  Irish  industries  that  have  not 
wholly  perished — I mean  the  management  of  our 
railways,  for  instance — and  I would  be  sorry  to  see 
State  purchase.  The  idea  in  this  country  is  to 
develop  industries  ; it  is  not  to  open  up  the  country, 
as  >n  Australia. 

29929.  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  not  like  to  see 
the  British  Government  owning  and  making  Irish 
lines? — I. do  not  see  where  the  advantage  would  come 
in.  The  idea  is  to  develop  industries,  not  to  open  up 
the  country  as  in  the  case  of  Australia.  This  country 
is  very  well  opened  up,  and  all  the  main  lines  are 
built  that  are  ever  likely  to  be  made. 

29930.  Would  not  all  this  construction  of  new  lines 
be  opening  up  the  country  and  developing  industry  ? — 
They  are  very  small  lines  compared  with  the  total 
mileage  of  railways.  For  instance,  the  biggest  is 
only  twenty-eight  miles. 

29931.  Anyhow  they  would  cost  a great  deal  of 
money,  and  the  question  is  how  to  provide  it.  You 
would  not  care  to  see  the  British  Government  owning 
and  working  the  Irish  railways? — I would  not,  be- 
cause I think  it  would  be  killing  one  of  our  little  in- 
dustries, and  if  Irishmen  start  a railway  and  make 
it  successful,  I would  not  grudge  them  their  divi- 
dends. 

29932.  I agree  with  you.  I would  not  like  to,  see 
the  British  Government  or  any  external  body  owning 
and  working  the  Irish  railways  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  Irish  industries;  but  looking  to  the  ex- 
ample of  the  world,  and  of  all  civilised  countries,  ex- 
cept two — Great  Britain  and  the  United  States — the 
wealth  and  commercial  development  of  which  make 
them  no  analogy  for  Ireland,  don’t  you  think  that  to 
commit  railways  to  a public  authority  is,  as  an  expert 
gentleman  from  Australia  told  us  to-day,  the  best 
guarantee  for  efficiency  and  economical  working?— I 
am  not  satisfied  of  that. 

29933.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  take  seventeen  in- 
dependent administrations,  maintaining  separate 
staffs,  and  receiving  their  supplies  in  small  quan- 
tities, and  having  seventeen  purses  out  of  which  to  pay 
for  all  their  wants,  does  it  not  appeal  to  experience 
that  if  all  that  expenditure  was  managed  by  one 
administration,  it  would  be  greatly  lightened? — I am 
not  at  all  certain  of  it.  I think  the  Government  can 
have  sufficient  control  of  the  railways,  and  exercise 
control  as  it  ought  to  do,  without  going  into  the  ques- 
tion of  killing  industries.. 

29934.  We  have  had  fifty  years  of  public  effort  to 
influence  or  manage  railways  from  outside,  and  we 
tind  the  volume  of  dissatisfaction  growing  ? — Dissatis- 
faction, it  seems,  is  everywhere  in  the  world  with 
the  working  of  the  railways. 

29935.  No.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a country  where 
State  raihvays  were  established,  and  in  which  they 
wish  to  revert  or  change  to  private  ownership  ?— My 
knowledge  of  the  matter  is  got  from  reading  what  goes 
the  Colonies  and  m undeveloped  countries.  I 
necessary  that  the  Government  should 
tbPm  V'S  t,heir  own  there,  rather  than  give 
them  up  to  private  enterprise,  but  in  old  settled 
countries  it  is  not  desirable.  lea 

IfcKi,s.not  alone  in  ^e  Colonies  and  new 
TTb“  ino!V!ry  c°untry  except  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  that  the  railways,  as  a rule 
are  owned  and  worked  by  the  State.  Have  you  ever 


think  it 
start  railway 


heard  that  where  State  railways  have  been  wholly  or 
partly  established,  it  has  ever  occurred  to  anybody  in 
those  countries  to  go  back  to  private  ownership,  or  to 
sell  the  lines  to  private  capitalists  ? — I have  never 
heard ; but  the  two  greatest  States  in  the  world  are 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  the  rail- 
ways are  privately  owned. 

29937.  They  are  very  wealthy,  and  fully  commer- 
cially developed  countries,  and  better  able  to  bear  the 
commercial  system.  But  I put  against  them  the  example 
of  the  world  at  large,  and  of  all  other  countries  except 
these  trro,  and  if  you  find  in  all  other  countries  that 
once  the  State  system  is  established,  nobody  dreams 
of  reverting  to  private  ownership,  is  not  that  a proof 
of  satisfaction  with  the  system  of  publicly  owned 
lines? — If  I went  into  the  figures  further,  I might  say 
it  was  or  it  was  not,  but  I cannot  answer  without 
looking  it  up. 

29938.  About  developing  industries,  the  burden  of 
evidence  here  is  that  the  present  export  rates  from 
Ireland,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  system  of  very 
low  rates  into  England  from  the  Continent  and  for- 
eign countries,  do  greatly  hamper  and  restrict  the 
Irish  export  trade.  That  is  not  developing  industries, 
but  the  reverse  ? — The  reverse,  sir. 

29939.  On  the  Other  hand,  the  evidence  is,  from 
scores  of  men  engaged  in  trade,  that  the  system  of  low 
import  rates  into  Ireland,  contrasted  with  the  system 
of  high  inland  rates  w'ithin  Ireland,  does  place  the 
Irish  manufacturer  and  the  trader  who  attempts  to 
distribute  Irish  goods  in  Ireland  at  a great  disadvan- 
tage with  those  who  sell  imported  goods? — That  is 
where  State  control  should  come  in. 

29940.  I know  ; but  these  are  the  main  effects  of 
the  present  railway  system.  If  a system  were  estab- 
lished under  a public  authority  in  Ireland  upon  the 
basis  that  these  two  effects  should  be  reversed,  that 
the  export  rate  should  be  placed  on  a fair  footing 
with  the  rates  from  foreign  countries  into  England, 
and  that  the  inland  rates  should  be  so  graded  as  to 
place  them  on  a fair  footing  with  the  import 
rater-,  would  not  that  tend  to  give  the  most  powerful 
possible  stimulus  to  Irish  industries? — It  would; 
but  it  could  be  done  if  the  State  exercised  the  control 
it  already  has.  I don’t  think  it  at  all  certain. 

29941.  Do  you  mean  you  would  use  State  control  to 
bring  legal  compulsion  to  bear  on  the  railways  to  re- 
duce their  rates  ? — If  the  complaints  were  justified, 
certainly. 

29942.  Oh,  then,  you  propose  a highly  contentious 
settlement  ? — Certainly. 

29943.  Don’t  you  think,  Mr.  Horan,  as  a man  of 
peace,  if  we  can  arrive  at  a settlement  which  would 
be  fairly  satisfactory  to  all  the  interests,  that  would 
be  by  fair  to  be  preferred  ? — I do  not  know  that  at  all. 
I am  going  back  to  the  old  point,  that  I think  it  would 
be  killing  Irish  industries  that  have  not-  failed  if  you 
take  up  the  Irish  railways  under  State  management. 

29944.  You  admit  that  the  main  effect  of  the  pre- 
sent system  of  rates  does  restrict  Irish  agricultural 
output  as  compared  with  foreign  into  England,  and 
prevents  the  growth  of  Irish  manufacture  as  compared 
with  imports?— I have  not  admitted  that;  but  I 
say  that  if  there  are  genuine  complaints,  it  would  be 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  attend  to  and  rectify  them. 

29945.  It  is  testified  a hundred  times  that  the  effect 
of  the  rates  is,  as  I have  said,  and  as  you  have  ad- 
mitted, and  I am  putting  it  to  you,  that  if  a united 
system  under  public  control  would  get  rid  of  this 
evil,  and  place  Irish  agriculturists  and  Irish  manu- 
facturers on  a fair  footing,  no  gteateir  stimulus  to 
industry  could  be  given  than  that? — You  suggested 
purchase  to  cure  the  evil.  I say  State  control  can 
cure  it,  and  not  kill  our  local  railway  industries. 

29946.  Kill  them  ! You  agree  that  the  reductions 
required  are  large  and  general? — Not  very  large. 

29947.  Numerous  and  general  ? — Numerous. 

29948.  If  you  imposed  these  on  the  railway  com- 
panies by  State  control,  what  becomes  of  their  divi- 
dends ?— It  appears  that  I am  more  anxious  for  the 
interests  of  the  railway  shareholders,  who  are  the 
companies,  than  you  are,  because  I am  anxious  for 
a settlement  that  will  satisfy  the  railway  shareholders, 
that  will  give  them  the  value  of  their  intrests,  while 
you  appear  to  be  willing  to  impose  State  control  to 
the  extinction  or  reduction  of  their  dividends  ?— If  it 
was  necessary  to  put  things  right  as  between  the  rail- 
way companies  and  the  traders  I would  impose  State 
control  and  destroy  dividends,  but  I don’t  know  that 
any  such  thing  is  necessary. 
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29949.  Have  you  not  already  admitted  that  the 
Irish  export  rates,  by  comparison  with  the  rates  into 
England,  from  foreign  countries,  have  put  Irish  agri- 
culture at  a great  disadvantage  ? — I don’t  admit  it, 
but  I say  if  the  grievances  are  substantiated  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  go  into  it. 

29950.  Then,  would  you  disregard  the  evidence  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  trade? — I am  not  engaged 
in  trade,  and  I don’t  cast  a single  aspersion  on  any 
man.  That  is  their  own  affair. 

29951.  You  think  the  evidence  of  men  of  honour 
and  position,  who  come  forward  to  give  their  testi: 
mony,  is  entitled  to  respect  ? — I think  it  is  the  Com- 
mission who  have  to  decide  that,  and  not  me. 

29952.  I .am  asking  what  is  your  valuation  of  the 
evidence? — I cannot  tell  you. 

29953.  You  prefer  not-  to  say?  I put  it  to  you 
again  that  if  the  Irish  inland  rates  are  injuriously 
higher  in  proportion  to  the  service  rendered  than  the 
rates  into  Ireland  for  the  imported  goods,  surely  that 
does  prevent  the  development  of  Irish  manufactures  ? 
—I  say  again,  if  the  traders  have  a grievance  it 
ought  to  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to  put  it  right. 

29954.  As  between  the  two  methods  of  dealing  with 
railway  companies,  by  legal  compulsion,  and  by 
coming  to  an  arrangement  that  would  secure  good 
effects  without  injuring  anyone,  and  with  goodwill 
among  all  concerned,  would  not  you  prefer  the  latter  ? 
— I don’t  think  it  is  necessary. 

29955.  Very  well.  You  say  you  would  reduce  the 
rates  by  litigation,  by  creating  a small  Commission? 
— A local  Commission. 

29956.  An  Irish  Commission? — Certainly. 

29957.  Do  you  think  you  are  lessening  the  cost  of 
law  by  calling  a court  a small  Commission? — Oh,  well, 
no.  My  meaning  about  that  is  simply  this  : A single 

trader  can  hardly  fight  a big  railway  company,  and 
we  have  a Department  at  present  whose  duty  it  is 
to  look  after  that,  and  I would  put  the  duty  of  fight- 
ing these  cases  on  them. 

29958.  You  would,  but  the  Department,  having 
fought  one  case  and  won  it,  curiously  took  fright  and 
ran  away,  and  never  was  heard  of  since?— It  should 
be  dismissed  for  that 

29959.  That  would  apply  to  other  departments  as 
well  as  that  one.  Now,  Mr.  Horan,  so  long  as  the 
railways  in  Ireland  are  private  property,  and  so  long 
as  a railway  company  is  brought  into  court,  call  it 
a small  Commission  or  a large  Commission,  or  what- 
ever you  like,  and  that  anyone  endeavours  by  pro- 
cess of  law  to  bring  compulsion  to  bear  on  that  com- 
pany to  make  it  do  what  it  considers  to  be  damaging 
to  its  interest.,  how  will  you  prevent  that  company, 
by  any  device,  from  dictating  the  scale  of  expense 
to  the  plaintiff  by  engaging  leading  counsel?— I would 
let  them  fight  a strong  body  like  the  Department,  if 
tne  Department  would  do  it.  I think  it  is  part  of 
lts  duty.  I say  the  small  trader  could  not  fight  it. 

29960.  I take  it  that  so  long  as  the  railways  are 
private  properties  the  companies  have  the  ordinary 
r?-  , . °*  ^gante>  al’d  you  cannot  prevent  costly 
litigation,  and  the  only  way  is  to  get  rid  of  pri- 
vate property  ? — I don’t  assume  that  there  is  any 
real  emnity  between  the  railway  companies’  and  the 
traders.  The  railway  companies  would  be  cutting 
their  own  throats.  What  they  want  to  do  is  to  de- 
velop traffic. 

29961.  The  views  of  the  railway  companies  and  the 
views  of  the  traders  about  the  development  of  traffic 
diner  fundamentally? — Naturally  they  do,  even  if 
you  had  Government  ownership. 

29962.  They  need  not  necessarily  differ,  then,  about 
v WJi7  to,<*eveloP  traffic,  but  it  appears,  I put  it  to 
.ou,  that  the  system  of  the  railway  companies — of  the 

ignsh  companies — gives  favour  to  foreign -importers, 
anci  that  of  the  Irish  companies  gives  favour  to  Irish 
importers,  and,  between  the  two,  Irish  agricultural 


the  companies.  I think  it  is  the  function  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  see  to  it. 

29965.  If  you  strengthened  the  companies  and  re- 
duced them  to  four  powerful  companies,  would  not  you 
rather  increase  the  contention  between  them  than  di- 
minish it? — I scarcely  think  so,  because  little  branch 
lines  and  so  forth  never  work  profitably,  and  there 
is  always  contention  and  oonfusion. 

29966.  If  you  make  four  powerful  companies  that 
will  have  more  influence  and  greater  .power  in  every 
respect*  will  not  they  be  more  powerful  to  stand  up 
against  the  public,  and  to  indulge  in  harassing  and 
costly  litigation  ?— If  I believed  that  they  would  stand 
against  the  public,  I would  be  the  first  to  vote  for 
State  purchase.  They  are  doing  the  best  they  can  for 
their  shareholders. 

29967.  But  the  view  entertained  by  the  railway  com- 
panies of  the  policy  proper  for  them  to  pursue  in 
pursuit  of  increased  profits,  and  the  view  taken  by 
traders  of  the  way  in  which  the  railways  should  be 
used  to  the  advantage  of  the  community,  are  views 
diametrically  opposed? — Naturally,  diametrically  op- 
posed, and  always  will  be.  If  there  were  State  rail- 
ways to-morrow  it  would  be  the  same. 

29968.  Then,  would  it  not  be  better  for  the  rail- 
way shareholders  to  receive  an  indemnity  or  become 
shareholders  of  a united  system  ? Everybody  who  has 
a financial  interest  in  the  railways  now  could  have  it 
in  the  united  system,  or  if  he  liked  better,  he  could 
take  his  money  into  some  other  investment  ?— He 
could,  naturally. 

29969.  The  result  of  amalgamation  would  be  that 
the  rates  complained  of  would  remain  unabated,  and 
the  dividends  of  the  companies  would  be  Increased  by 
greater  economy  of  working.  Do  you  think  that  a 
proposal  by  which  the  companies  would  be  enriched, 
and  the  public  left  subject  to  their  present  grievances 
would  meet  with  public  approval?— No,  sir;  I should 
be  sorry  to  think  that  it  would. 

29970.  You  spoke  of  subsidies  for  improved  services. 
Tou  do  not  propose  that  subsidies  should  be  applied 
to  the  reduction  of  rates  ?— Oh,  no.  The  mails  from 
Limerick  up  to  the  west  of  the  county  are  now  being 
carried  by  road  in  the  old-fashioned  way  that  existed 
before  the  railways  came  into  being  at  all,  because  of 
a difference  between  the  railway  company  and  the 
Post  Office.  I think  that  is  another  case  where  State 
control  might  come  in  and  see  what  is  in  that  dis- 
pute. 

29971.  But  as  between  taking  the  subsidies  out  of 
the  public  funds  and  withdrawing  the  money  from 
some  other  of  the  many  urgent  and  pressing- claims 
upon  the  public  revenues  in  Ireland,  would  it  not  be 
better  to  deal  with  the  reduction  of  rates  by  creating 
a surplus  in  the  way  I have  described  by  "the  use  of 
public  credit,  and  by  combined  working  under  a public 
authority  rather  than  endeavour  to  get  grants  for 
subsidies?— Well,  sir,  as  I said  before,  that  is  a 
matter  a! together  in  the  air.  I am  not  satisfied  that 
it  would  result  m such  great  economy. 

29972.  If  the  construction  of  branches  and  the  re- 
duction of  rates  could  be  effected  by  a united  system 
of  public  management  without  a call  upon  the  public 
funds,  do  you  not  consider  that  that  would  be  a 
better  and  a more  hopeful  way  than  the  risky  and 
doubtful  method  of  endeavouring  to  extract  subven- 
tions from  tile  State  when  there  are  so  many  other 
claims? — Certainly,  adopting  your  “if.” 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acworth. 


29973.  On  the  question  of  State  purchase,  your  vie 
is  that  there  would  not  be  much  prospect  of  thei 
being  a surplus  as  the  result  of  the  State  taking  i 
over  ? — I do  not  think  so. 

29973a.  And  if  there  was  not  a surplus  it  would  nc 
be  available  for  the  reduction  of  rates  or  buildin 
new  bridges  or  for  new  lines  ?— Certainly  not.  Ther 
might  be  a loss,  for  all  I know. 

29974.  In  fact,  your  position  is  that  there  aresom 
ills  you  have  to  bear,  and  better  bear  them  than  fl 

port/??  yvU  k'10^  n0thring  °,f  ?-Sornethin§  like  that 
tt  29974 v You  told  my  friend,  Mr.  Sexton,  about  th 
29964.  Have  you  observed  that  the  complaints  of  k -d  states— that  it  had  the  largest  railroad  sys 
contention  between  the  companies,  wasteful  Ponton-  Yes.  m world’  and  lt;  was  a11  in  private  hands? 


and  manufacturing  industries  suffer?— That 
view  of  those  engaged  in  agriculture  and  manufacture 
in  Ireland. 

29963.  As  to  amalgamation— are  you  for  four  lines 
be  enough  ' ' t^lree  or  f°ur  big  companies  would 


firm  a — ui'iiiya-uies,  wasieiUl 

uon,  superfluous  trains,  dislocation  of  traffic  at  junc- 
ions,  and  such  grave  faults,  have  been  directed  very 
before  iwainSfc  +he  -largoer  companies  in  the  evidence 
ore  the  Commission  ?— That  is  a difference  between 


29975.  But  you  did  not  toll  him,  what  ho  wiu  t 
member,  no  doubt,  when  reminded  of  it  that  a.  pck 
many  of  the  States  of  America  originally  owned  the 
own  railways,  and  they  made  such  a mess  of  it  tin 
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Oct.  16,  1907. 

Mr.  John 
Horan,  c.b„ 
County 
Surveyor, 
Limerick. 


Amalgama- 

Irish  lines 
into  three  cr 
four  systems 
recommended. 


Suggestions  as 
to  the  alloca- 
tion of  the 
savings  result- 
ing from 
amalgamation 


Conditional 
approval  of 
unification  of 
the  Irish  rail- 
ways under 
public  control. 


State  owner- 
ship need  not 
necessarily 
result  in  a 
surplus  appli- 
cable to  rates’ 
reduciions. 
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- , 1Q,7  they  had  to  sell  it  to  private  owners,  -who  have  made  29995.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Foe.— At  the  time  of  the 

Oct.  16,  1907.  ^lem  a success_  ' amalgamation  I thought  the  Harbour  Commissioners 

Mr.  John  29975a.  Mr.  Sexton. — I do  know  that  the  manage-  and  the  Corporation  were  prepared  to  support  the 

Horan,  c.e  , ment  of  the  railways  in  the  United  States  is  keeping  Bill,  provided  the  Railway  Company  made  it. 

County  busy  both  the  civil  and  criminal  authorities  of  that  Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor.  I do  not  know 

Surveyor,  country.  about  tile  Corporation. 

Limerick.  29976.  Mr.  Acworth. — I was  dealing  with  the  29995a.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — The  question  was 
Some  eoun-  specific  suggestion  that  no  country  had  ever  reverted  considered.  In  addition  to  the  coal  that  comes  by- 

tries  that  have  to  private  ownership.  There  are  various  other  coun-  steamer  to  Limerick — doss  not  a considerable  q mouthy 

reverted  to  tries— Brazil— that  got  rid  of  State  railroads  after  come  by  canal  down  the  Shannon?— I am  not  sure 

private  owner-  they  had  worked  them  for  a time,  and  certain  other  about  coal.  I think  the  chief  traffic  in  the  canal  is 

ship  of  rail-  countries — Holland  and  certain  parts  of  Italy,  and  Guinness’s  porter.  . 

ways.  other  countries.  29996.  At  any  rate,  the  principal  traffic  comes  down 


other  countries. 

29976a.  Mr.  Sexton.—  Indeed  Holland  has  not. 
29977.  Mr.  Acworth.— There  are  no  State-wor 
railways  in  Holland. 

29977a.  Chairman. — They  are  State-owned. 


29996.  At  any  rate,  the  principal  traffic  comes  down 
and  has  not.  the  canal,  and  is  distributed  from  Limerick? — From 
no  State-worked  Limerick. 

29997.  And  in  that  way  the  canal  traffic  is  also  han- 
te-owned.  dicapped  by  the  cartage  rates  when  it  gets  down?— 


29978.  Mr.  Acworth. — They  are  all  worked  by  pri-  That  is  why  I mentioned  the  dock  connection— th  •_ 


vate  companies,  but  they  are  leased  from  the  State.  I pointed  out  that  there  would  be  an  adva 

I remember  at  the  time  of  amalgamation  the  connecting  the  canal  with  Limerick  Dock  ah 

Corporation  of  Limerick  was  very  strongly  opposed  is  possible. 

to  the  Great  Southern  getting  into  Limerick  and  the  29998.  The  whole  thing  is  part  and  pare 
Harbour  Board? — Yes.  same  connection,  and  deals  with  the  cana 

The  amalga-  29978a.  I gather  you  are  not  sorry  they  got  it?—  as  the  shipping  traffic.  With  regard  to  li 

mation  of  the  I do  not  hear  many  complaints  in  Limerick  about  the  ways,  you  spoke  about  the  Newcastle  projec 


Waterford  working.  Our  passenger  service  is  much 
and  Limerick  since  the  amalgamation.  That  is  one  poii 
Railway  with  spcak  of  from  my  own  knowledge, 
the  Great  29979.  I think  we  had  other  evidence  fre 


29998.  The  whole  thing  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
same  connection,  and  deals  with  the  canal  as  well 
as  the  shipping  traffic.  With  regard  to  light  rail- 
ways, you  spoke  about  the  Newcastle  project  having 


mproved  been  thrown  out  by  the  Privy  Council.  Do  you  know 


I can  on  what  grounds  it  was  thrown  out? — I do  not  know. 

it  is  so  very  long  ago,  though  I was  there  at  the  time. 
Lime-  It  passed  both  Grand  Juries — Limerick  and  Cork,  and 


Southern  and  rjc]<  muc]1  to  the  same  effect,  that  the  amalgamation  the  Privy  Council  threw  it  out. 


Western  line  jla(j  ,lot  been  .,  disadvantage  ?— No,  there  was  great  29999.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  the  district 
lias  worked  f(,,u.  at  one  time  that  the  railway  works  would  be  would  do  something  in  the  way  of  guarantee?— I 

for'LimcHck.  tal<c'n  away,  and  I believe  they  are  as  busy  as  ever.  think  it  would  be  very  likely  that  they  would  give 

29980.  Then,  one  other  point.  This  dock  exten-  a guarantee  to  some  extent, 
sion,  would  that  tend  to  promote  new  exports  and  30000.  With  regard  to  the  extension  from  Limerick 
The  proba-  imports  for  Limerick,  or  would  it  be  largely  used,  to  Bruff,  surely,  looking  at  the'  map,  that  small  tri- 

bility  of  supposing  the  connection  was  made  to  the  dock,  to  angular  area  lying  between  Limerick,  Limerick  June- 

increased  im-  taj<e  Qut  ky  gea  a!1d  bring  in  by  sea  stuff  that  the  tion,  and  Charleville,  would  halrdly  justify  another 

tl  rvTvav'  railways  carry  for  a considerable  distance? — To  bring  light  railway?  Bruff  is  within  a short  distance  of 

were  extended  'n  by  sea  rather  than  to  take  it  out.  We  have  little  Roes  tern  pie,  and  I should  have  thought  that  station 


to  the  docks  to  take  out,  but  a great  deal  to  bring 


would  have  afforded  plenty  of  facilities  ? — Even  with 


29981.  What  you  send  out,  butter  and  so  on,  could  such  a short  distance  there  is  very  little  traffic  be- 


1 a long  distance? — -No, 


tween  Bruff  and  Rosstiemple.  They  l 


29982.  What  would  come  in  ? — Wheat.  Of  course  and  use  cart  traffic  t 


there  is  no  fear  of  that  falling  off. 
29983.  That  is  coming  now  ? — The: 


I do  not  think  it  exaggeration  to  say  it  supplies  half  last  meeting  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Com- 


of  Munster  and  half  of  Connaught. 

29984.  Messrs.  Goodbody  ? — Yes. 

29985.  That  comes  in  at  present?— At  present. 
29986.  You  think  you  could  get  in  by  sea  much 


pany  the  Chairman  referred  to  that  very  point? — 
That  is  all  that  could  be  expected,  and  it  would  be- 
in  the  interests  of  the  railway  companies  themselves. 
30002.  At  any  rate,  in  your  opinion,  the  railway 


of  the  stuff  that  at  present  comes  across  Ireland  to  companies  are  doing  their  best  to  facilitate  and 

Limerick  by  rail? — Our  imports  would  be  increased  develop  the  traffic? — Certainly.  They  would  be  going 


very  large  timber  trade,  and  it  against  their  i 


is  growing.  It  would  be  increased  largely  in  the 
building  trade  and  stuff  of  that  kind.  There  is  a 
large  and  increasing  trade,  and  I believe  we  could 
get  a lot  more  coal  if  we  could  put  it  on  a railway 
wagon. 

29987.  Do  you  get  any  coal  by  rail  ?— There  are 
two  steamers. 

29988.  It  does  not  come  by  rail? — The  Liverpool 
and  Glasgow  boats  bring  in  nearly  all  the  coals. 

29989.  You  would  not  be  taking  traffic  off  the  rail- 


i interests  if  they  did  not. 


in  the  30003.  I gather  also  that  in  your  experience  it  is 
e is  a in  the  interest  of  railway  companies,  as  well  as  of 
i could  tlie  traders  generally  and  of  agriculturists,  to  lower 
ailway  the  rates  in  the  hope  of  developing  traffic? — That  is 

;re  are  30004.  I take  it  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  you 
are  opposed  to  anything  like  State  ownership — that 
verpool  you  think  under  the.  existing  system — perhaps  coin- 
's. bined  with  a little  more  enterprise,  that  the  interests 

be  rail-  of  the  railways  can  be  best  attained  by  reducing  the 


ways — you  would  be  giving  them  extra  traffic? — I rates  to  such  a point  as  will  give  a small  profit,  and 


want  to  give  traffic  to  them. 


29990.  About  the  light  railways,  you  say  Limerick  Quite  true,  sir. 


large  volume  of  trade  and  traffic?— 


would  be  prepared  to  pay  a charge  for  them  ? — I 
think  in  the  case  of  that  Drumcollogher  line  it  would, 
certainly. 


30005.  On  the  same  principle  that  small  profits  and 
quick  returns  pay  better  /than  large  profits  and  slow 
returns.  I think  Mr.  Sexton  put  it  to  you  that  the 


29991.  Have  you  got  any  guaranteed  lines  in  the  only  effect  of  amalgamation  into  one,  or  perhaps 
county  at  this  moment  ? — No.  We  have  not.  A line  three,  systems  would  be  that  the  rates  would  be  re- 


was  guaranteed,  the  Newcastle  and  Tralee,  and 
have  got  rid  of  that  by  the  amalgamation. 

29992.  Now  you  have  got  none? — No,  sir. 

29993.  Not  having  been  bitten  you  are  not  sin 
Perhaps  not. 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  P< 


Railway  29994.  With  regard  to  the  railway  connection  be- 

extension  to  tween  the  port  and  station  at  the  time  of  the  amal- 
Limeriuk  gamation,  was  the  question  brought  before  the  Great 

docks  refused  Southern  Railway  Company  ? — I am  not  certain 
by  Great  about  that. 

Southern  and  29994a.  Mr.  Acworth.—  Oh,  yes,  it  was  indeed. 
Western  Com-  T}  tried  to  it  out  o{  the  Great  Southern,  and 
to  amaleama-  theJ  would  not  agree. 

to  amalgams  n raker  Barrinntan.  Solicitor.— Vie,  tried  to 


?e,  and  we  tained  at  their  present  level,  in  which  case  the  public 
would  gain  no  benefit,  while  any  economy  in  working 
r-  expenses  or  management  would  go  to  swell  the  profits 

not  shy  ? — of  the  shareholders.  I want  to  ask  you,  however,  if 
such  an  assumption  is  altogether  fair?  Is  it  not 
more  reasonable — and  judging  by  your  own  experience 
of  the  way  in  which  you  say  the  railway  companies 
try  to  develop  traffic — more  natural  to  expect  that  if 
mention  be-  there  were  amalgamation  under  private  control,  the 


tween  the  port  and  station  at  the  time  of  the  amal-  rates  would  be  lowered  without  any  decrease  in  profit, 
gamation,  was  the  question  brought  before  the  Great  owing  to  the  large  development  of  traffic  which  such 
Southern  Railway  Company  ? — I am  not  certain  a concession  of  rates  would  probably  bring  about  ?— I 
about  that-  expect  that  would  be  the  result. 


30006.  There  would  be  no  reason  to  think  other- 
wise ?— No. 

30007.  Then  as  to  the  point  whether  or  not  the  rail- 
ways should  be  under  State  control.  I suppose  you 
will  admit  that  no  other  commercial  undertaking 
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is  anything  like  so  hedged  in  by  State  control  as  the 
railways  are  at  the  present  moment?— That  is  so; 
but  the  railway  companies  exist  as  a huge  monopoly 
given  by  Parliament,  and  so  they  ought  to  be,  to  a 
certain  degree,  under  State  control. 

30007a.  I quite  appreciate  that  argument.  But  is 
it  any  justification  for  the  extreme  rigour  of  the 
control  now  exercised  by  the  Staite?  Take  the  posi- 
tion of  the  railway  companies.  They  have  to  face  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  fuel,  and  in  that  of  labour,  of 
steel,  iron,  and  otlieir  materials,  and  whilst  other 
commercial  undertakings  can  meet  increased  cost  of 
production  by  an  increase  in  the  selling  price  of  the 
commodities  in  which  they  deal — as  we  know  many 
of  them  have  done — railway  companies  are  debarred 
by  Act  of  Parliament  from  recouping  themselves 
against  any  increase  in  the  cost  of  transit  to  which 
they  may  be  exposed  through  dearer  fuel,  labour, 
and  other  causes  : is  that  not  the  case  ? — That  is  so. 

I have  6een  it  discussed  recently. 

30008.  Instead,  therefore,  of  extending  State  con- 
trol, there  would  seem  some  ground  for  urging  less 
onerous  restrictions  on  the  railway  companies.  To 
turn  to  another  point,  however,  raised  in  your  evi- 
dence, in  connection  with  the  steamer  service  formerly 
running  between  Foyr.es  and  Kilrush,  as  the  Chair- 
man has  ruled  that  this  subject  hardly  comes  within 
our  terms  of  reference,  I will,  of  course,  not  follow 
the  matter  up,  beyond  asking  whaiher  your  evidence 
is  meant  to  imply  that,  so  far  from  Kilkee  and  that 
district  having  been  developed  by  the  West  Clare 
Railway  system,  the  reverse  has  been  the  case,  and 
that  the  district  was  better  served  by  the  steamer 
than  it  now  is  by  the  railway  ? — If  has  declined  very 
much.  Lahinch  has  developed1,  and  also  Miltown 
Malbay  and  Spanish  Point,  places  close  by.  They 
are  improving  since  the  railway — -the  West  Clare 
Railway — was  opened. 

30009.  Is  that  failure  in  West  Clare—that  decline 
you  speak  of — due  to  any  want  of  capacity  or  energy 
in  West  Clare?  We  have  had  a good  deal  of  evidence 
here  as  to  the  inefficiency,  and  so  on,  of  the  West 
Clare  Railway  ? — I would  not  like  to  say.  There 
seems  to  be  a difficulty  in  managing  it.  It  is,  after 
all,  only  a small  undertaking.  The  failure  is  largely 
due  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  summer  steamboat  that 
used  to  run  between  Foynes  and  Kilrush. 

30010.  Are  we  to  take  it  that  way — that  the  rail- 
way could  not  develop  the  traffic — but  only  take  it 
in  another  direction? — I would  not  like  to  say  that 
altogether.  It  is  a narrow-gauge  line,  and  the 
passage  is  very  slow. 

30011.  Of  course  we  have  evidence  that  it  was 
carried  on  at  great  expense.  There  is  only  one  other 
point,  and  I don't  think  it  has  been  touched  upon, 
and  that  is,  I would  like  you  to  explain  what  you 
mean  by  your  reference  to  the  Postal  Service  being 
conducted  by  cart  instead  of  railway? — I did  touch 
upon  it  in  answer  to  one  of  Mr.  Sexton’s  questions. 
There  is  a dispute  between  the  Post  Office  and  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company,  and 
the  mails  there  at  Limerick,  to  the  west  of  the  County 
of  Limerick,  have  been  carried  by  cart  for  the  past 
two  years  or  more.  I think  there  are  four  trains 
daily,  four  trains  each  way,  available. 

30012.  That  is  owing  to  some  dispute  between  the 
Post  Office  and  the  railway  authorities  ? — I think 
somebody  should  see  to  it — somebody  in  the  State. 

Examined  by  Lord  Pirbie. 

30013.  You  were  asked  about  large  vessels  getting 
up  to  Limerick,  laden  up  to  3,000  tons.  What  draft 
of  water  have  you  every  day  at  Limerick  ? — About 
eighteen  feet  in  the  dock,  average. 

30014.  Can  vessels  go  in  at  any  state  of  the  tide  or 
any  hour  of  day  ; can  they  go  right  up  to  Limerick  ; 
can  they  go  inside  ; is  there  eighteen  feet  of  water  ? — 
No ; we  have  to  wait  for  the  tide. 

30015.  They  can  only  come  into  Limerick  twice  a 
day  ? — A very  big  ship  on  the  spring  tide,  and  others 
at  ordinary  high  water. 

30016.  Would  you  have  a draft  of  water  so  that 
large  vessels  could  come  in  at  every  tide  ? — Do  you 
mean  at  low  water. 

30017.  No.  There  are  two  tides,  do  I understand, 
one  day  and  one  night  ; one,  say,  at  six  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  and  one  at  six  o’clock  at  night?— 
Roughly,  the  neap  tide  is  sixteen  feet  and  the  spring 
tide  twenty  feet. 


30018.  The  lowest  tide  is  twelve  feet? — Yes.  Oct.  16, 1907. 

30019.  Chairman. — There  is  twelve  feet  when  it  is  — 
high  tide;  not  at  low  water?— No.  Vessels  could  not  Joim 
come  up  at  low  water.  That  is  high  water  on  an  ' ’ 

ordinary  neap  tide,  sixteen  feet.  Surveyor, 

30020.  Lord  Pirrie. — Isn't  that  the  reason  why  you  Limerick, 
cannot  expect  an  export  trade  regularly  at  Limerick  ? 

Again,  is  that  not  the  cause  why  Limerick  sends 
cattle,  lambs  and  calves  by  long  railway  routes?  Is 
not  this  the  cause,  and  not.  that  the  distance  happens 
to  be  a little  over?— I don’t  think  it  is.  Two  steamers 
plying  weekly  to  Glasgow  and  Liverpool  go  out,  and 
they  are  nearly  always  empty  going  out. 

30021.  We  have  evidence  that  cattle  don’t  decrease 
in  value  by  being  consigned  in  steamers  which  are 
large  enough.  You  can  have  vessels  drawing  eighteen 
feet  of  water,  and  you  could  carry  cattle  safer  from 
Limerick  to  Glasgow  or  Liverpool  direct  rather  than 
across  country  to  Dublin,  Cork,  or  Belfast,  and  then 
transhipping  them  ? — There  is  very  little  cattle  traffic 
between  Limerick  and  Glasgow,  although  we  have  a 
weekly  service.  I would  say  there  is  not  any. 

30022.  You  say  you  have  large  and  successful  Tlle  flue8tiou 
creameries.  Why,  then,  is  it  that  Limerick  imports  0f  butter 
so  much  butter? — They  make  good  butter  and  make  imports  to 
margarine  as  well.  Why  they  import  it  I don’t  Limerick, 
know.  I suppose  people  abroad  are  fonder  of  our 
butter  than  we  are  ourselves. 

30023.  You  make  butter  at  Limerick  ; you  export 
your  own  butter  and  import  butter  ? — I am  net  aware 
whether  we  eat  our  own  butter.  We  certainly  export 
our  own,  and  we  also  make  margarine  and  sell  it. 

30024.  As  to  railways,  you  said,  I think,  to  Mr.  Objections  to 
Sexton,  that  State  purchase  would  kill  industry  in  the  substitu- 
Irelamd.  What  industry  would  it  kill  ? Small  in-  tion  of  State 
dustries,  I think,  you  said.  You  urged  it  strongly  in  ownership  for 
examination  when  you  said  you  did  not  approve  the  present 
of  the  Irish  railways  being  made  into  one,  or  being  private  owner- 
under  State  management.  That  is  to  say,  either  two  sh!P  o£  Irlsh 
or  three  railways  was  what  you  were  in  favour  of;  ral  'Tt*J  s’ 
but  you  did  not  even  object  to  only  one  provided  it 
is  a private  railway,  and  in  addition  you  would  have 
some  public  or  State  control  over  that  ? What  differ- 
ence is  it-  if  the  railway  belongs  to  the  State,  and  how 
would  it  kill  industries? — That  was  not  what  I meant. 

I mean  to  say  that  if  you  purchase  the  railways  by 
the  State  you  will  kill  one  of  the  few  industries  we 
have  that  not  wholly  failed.  Are  not  the  l'ailways 
an  Irish  industry  ? 

30025.  What  is  the  industry? — The  railway  in- 
dustry. 

30026.  You  could  not  kill  the  railways  by  the  State 
undertaking  them  ; they  would  not  become  useless  to  * , , 

the  travelling  public.  They  would  not  cease  to  exist  ? [he  railwaye 

— They  would  cease  to  exist  as  an  Irish  industry.  would  cease  to 

30027.  Mr.  Sexton. — Cease  to  exist  ? — As  an  Irish  exjst  as  au 
industry.  Irish  industry. 

30028.  Chairman. — He  means  that  you  will  kill  them 
as  a separate  industry  if  they  are  run  as  State  lines.  Amalgama- 
But  you  suggest  they  should  be  killed  in  this  tion  into  three 
w»j-you  would  amalgamate  tkem  into  three!— Yes ; " g" 
with  Mr.  Sexton  s “ if . cated. 

30029.  Then  you  suggest  amalgamation  ? — Yes  ; it 
would  relieve  them.  It  is  not  killing  them.  I want 
to  absorb  the  little  branches. 

30030.  What  difference  would  that  make,  if  there 
were  three  railways  instead  of  only  one  in  Ireland  ? — 

I would  not  care  so  long  as  it  was  not  a single  com- 
pany. 

30031.  What  is  the  difference?  If  there  were  only 
three  railways  that  would  absorb  a large  number ; i f 
there  was  only  one,  all  it  would  mean  would  be  it 


e?— If  there 


it 


would  absorb 
absorbs  the  whole  thing. 

30032.  You  draw  the  line  between  three  and  one? — 
What  I want  is  three  or  four  companies  working  in  a 
certain  amount  of  competition.  That  would  be  better 
than  one  company. 

30033.  You  consider  that  would  be  better  than  State 
purchase? — Oh,  yes,  belter  than  State  purchase.  I 
would  like  to  see  the  Irish  railways  as  an  Irish  in- 
dustry. 

30034.  You  said  that  it  would  kill  Irish  industry 
and  yet  you  favour  amalgamation  into  three,  but 
you  draw  "the  line  at  one  ? — Yes. 

30035.  Lord  Pirrie.— Bo  you  mean  this — that  the 
industry  would  not  cease  to  exist,  but  that  the  lines 
would  be  so  badly  managed  that  they  would  cease  to 
exist;  is  not  that  what  you  mean  by  killing  it? — 1 
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IRISH  RAILWAYS  COMMISSION. 


Oci.  16,  1907. 
Mr.  John 
County 
Limerick. 


Objections  to 
the  substitu- 
tion of  State 
ownership  fi_r 
the  present 
private  owner- 
ship of  1 1 tab. 
railways. 


The  lines 
should  remain 
private  com- 
mercial 
-enterprises. 


don’t  want  to  have  the  management  of  the  lines  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  Irishmen  who  have  started  them 
and  carried  them  on  with  more  or  less  success  as  an 
industry  in  their  own  country. 

30036.  Mr.  Sexton. — To  put  them  into  the  hands  of 
Irishmen? — No,  that  would  not  be.  You  would  very 
likely  get  a commission  of  foreigners  ; made  in  Ger- 
many, perhaps. 

30036a.  Oh,  no;  we  exclude  that. 

30337.  Lord  Pirrie. — You  think  Irishmen  would 
cease  to  work  the  railways  and  foreigners  would  come 
in  ?_ Yes. 

30038.  Then  they  would  not  be  killed  at  all.  Where 
then  would  they  be  killed,  even  if  they  were  under  the 
control  of  the  Government — I suppose  you  mean  the 
British  Government? — I don't  mean  the  British  Go- 
vernment or  any  other  Government.  I don’t  care  what 
Government  it  is  as  long  as  they  do  the  business. 

30039.  I cannot  understand  your  evidence,  it  is  so 
contradictory  ; you  have  no  faith  in  a State-owned 
railway.  You  think  that  under  the  Government  the 
railways  would  not  be  managed  well ; that  they  would 
not  treat  the  public  properly,  fairly,  or  honestly  ; 
but  still  you  would  give  power  to  the  British  or  other 
Government  to  control  the  railways  ? — It  would  be 
their  duty,  sir,  to  hear  cases  of  complaint  and  ad- 
judicate upon  them. 

30040.  Mr.  Acworth. — Your  point  is  that  the  Irish 
railways  should  remain  as  at  present,  as  commercial 
enterprises  in  private  hands,  carried  on  to  earn  divi- 
dends ?— Yes. 

30040a.  Lord  Pirrie. — He  does  not  say  that. 

30041.  Chairman. — He  says  not.  He  objects  to 
only  one  railway,  but  he  would  have  three  or  four. 

30041a.  Mr.  Acworth. — Well,  then,  one  or  more ; 
and  that  they  should  be  carried  on  upon  commercial 
lines  in  private  hands? — Yes,  by  Irishmen  in  Ireland. 


30042.  Mr.  Sexton.— You  admit  that  the  existing 
companies  would  never  make  the  branches  required 
in  Ireland  to  develop  the  country  ?—No't  withcut'some 
encouragement. 

30043.  You  would  rather  retain  the  existing  com- 
panies than  buy  up  the  railways  and  put  them  into 
the  hands  of  a representative  body  of  Irishmen,  who 
would  use  their  resources  under  that  system  to  make 
the  branches  and  other  provision  that  Ireland  re- 
quires?— I don’t  see  yet  where  the  resources  are  to 
come  from. 

30044.  From  the  application  of  public  credit  to 
the  fianance  of  the  railway  system,  from  the 
saving  of  having  only  one  system,  and  the 
saving  arising  from  concentrated  working  ? — There 
are  two  or  three  other  little  things  I would 
like  to  mention.  One  is  the  deoire  of  the 
people  of  the  City  of  Limerick  to  have  an  earlier 
train  to  Dublin  that  will  get  in  in  time  for  the  North 
Wall  boat.  This  boat  leaves  at  eleven  o’clock,  and 
the  hour  of  the  train  is  8.15,  and  it  does  not  get 
in  until  12.30.  Another  matter  is  an  improved  ser- 
vice between  Limerick  Junction  and  Charleville. 
People  going  to  business  at  Limerick  are  detained 
hours  at  a time  often  at  Limerick  Junction. 

30045.  Chairman. — These  are  matters  you  have 
raised  with  the  railway  company,  I suppose? — Yes. 
I was  asked  to  mention  them  here. 

30046.  The  proper  course  is  to  communicate  with 
the  railway  companies,  and  see  if  they  can  do  any- 
thing. What  is  the  next? — At  Limerick  Junction, 
we  often  have  to  wait,  and  there  is  a hideous  loss  of 
time;  every  train  that  comes  in  has  to  be  shunted. 

30047.  Shunted ; every  train  ? — Yes ; to  get  to  its 
platform  every  train  has  to  be  shunted. 

30047a.  That  will  all  be  on  tlie  notes. 


Mr.  J.  H. 

Scanlan, 

Managing 

Director, 

Longs  tone 

' Quarries, 

Limerick. 

Location  of 
Longstoue 
quarries. 


The  satisfac- 
tory traffic 
arraugemeu  ts 
by  the  Great 
Southern  and 
Western  Rn.il- 

eucourage  the 
.industry. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Scanlan  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


30048.  You  are  Managing  Director  of  the  Long- 
stone  Quarries,  Limerick? — Yes. 

30049.  How  long  have  you  had  possession  of  these 
quarries? — About  four  years. 

30050.  What  is  the  next  railway  station? — Pallas. 

30051.  How  fair  is  that  from  the  quarries? — Four 
miles. 

30052.  With  the  object  of  getting  the  necessary 
accommodation  for  dealing  with  the  traffic  from  your 
quarrieis,  did  you  make  any  arrangement  with  the 
Company,  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  ? — Yes  ; I 
approached  them  in  the  first  instance,  and  they  met 
me  very  fairly. 

30053.  As  they  met  you  fairly,  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  in  what  way  they  met  you.  Will  you 
tell  us  ? — In  the  first  place,  there  w as  no  siding  at 
Drumkeen,  from  which  station  1 wanted  to  work.  It 
was  merely  a flag  station  for  passengers,  and  unless 
I got  wagon  accommodation  there  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  work  my  traffic.  I did  not  ask 
them  to  put  down  a siding  themselves  at  their 
own  expense.  I did  not  think  it  would  be  a 
fair  business  proposal,  to  go  to  business  men  with, 
from  one  business  man  to  another.  I asked  them  to 
construct  a station  at  my  own  expense,  on  condition 
that  they  gave  reduced  rates  for  traffic,  and  after 
some  time  they  did  so.  I may  say  Mr.  Neale  took 
the  matter  up  in  an  encouraging  and  sympathetic 
spirit.  It  took  us  some  time  to  settle  all  the  details, 
some  nine  months  or  so ; but,  on  the  whole,  I was 
very  well  satisfied  With  the  arrangement  we  came  to, 
and  with  the  way  in  which  he  met  me. 

30054.  That  seems  very  satisfactory  so  far  as  your 
relations  with  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Com- 
pany are  concerned.  This  is  an  absolute  case  where 
by  your  co-operation  with  the  railway  company,  and 
the  railway  company  co-operating  with  you,  a new 
industry  has  beeR  established  ? — Yes  ; I take  it  as  a 
typical  case.  It  is  absolutely  new  in  the  county,  and 
until  I took  it  up  afforded  practically  no  employ- 
ment. I was  a man  with  no  influence  to  get  anv- 
one  to  assist  me  in  getting  terms  from  the  railway 
company.  I went  and  made  a fair  business  pro- 
posal. People  are  not  usually  prepared  to  become 
responsible  for  a thing  that  involves  any  risk.  I asked 
them  to  meet  me,  and  they  agreed  if' I would  meet 
the  cost  of  making  the  siding  in  the  first  instance, 
they  would  refund  it  to  me.  They  would  refund  what 


I had  spent  in  constructing  the  sidiug,  but  not  until 
I had  paid  more  than  the  equivalent  in  traffic,  leav- 
ing a margin  for  the  working  of  the  traffic  all  the 
time. 

30055.  And  they,  in  addition,  made  satisfactory 
rates  ? — Yes,  sir  ; the  long-distance  rates  are  satisfac- 
tory. 

30056.  What  the  difference  is ; how  you  repay 
them.  I don’t  think  that  is  necessary  to  be  gone  in- 
to?—The  arrangement  is  satisfactory,  that  is  the 
main  point  ? — Quite  so. 

30057.  How  many  men  do  you  employ? — The  num- 
ber fluctuates  between  forty  and  fifty.  We  are  now 
making  arrangements  to  increase  the  "number  and  en- 
large our  business. 

30058.  None  of  these  men  would  have  been  employed 
by  you  at  that  quarry  unless  you  had  got  these  facili- 
ties at  this  particular  place,  this  siding  and  so  on, 
for  the  loading  of  traffic? — There  might  have  been 
four  or  five  men  employed.  The  work  was  essential, 
and  the  siding  was  essential  to  enable  the  work  to  be 
carried  on. 

30059.  Is  it  an  industry  that  is  likely  to  grow,  do 
you  think? — I think  so.  At  present  we  are  not  able 
to  fill  pur  orders. 

30060.  It  is  growing  now  ? — Yes. 
that  we  are  increasing  our  capital. 

30061.  Then  it  is  growing? — It  is. 

30062.  This  industry  is  developed  and  progressing 
in  consequence  of  the  railway  facilities  given  by  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  ? — It  would  be  quite  im- 
possible to  work  it  without  their  assistance  and  co- 
operation. With  your  permission  I will  give  a few 
of  the  rates. 

30062a.  We  do  not  want  the  rates,  because  the  ar- 


Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

30063.  Your  experience,  Mr.  Scanlan,  too  rare 
according  to  the  evidence,  apears  to  indicate  that 
valuable  results  can  be  secured  by  Irish  industries 
when,  reasonable  concessions  are  made  by  the  rail- 
ways?— Yes,  by  co-operation. 

30064.  When  reasonable  concessions  are  made? — 
They  made  them. 


On  account  of 
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Examined  by  Mr.  Acworth. 

30065.  What. is  the  rate1  to  Dublin,  North  Wall? — 
You  might  say  Kingsbridge.  I put  in  North  Wall 
as  the  point  of  extreme  mileage  that  it  would  be 
carried  at  that  rate.  . 

30066.  It  does  not  mean  that  you  ship  at  North 
Wall  ?■ — No ; the  North.  Wall  rate  was  to  supply 
material  to  the  Port  and  Docks  Board  there.  Any 
shipping  made  is  from  Limerick,  but  the  total  absence 
of  railway  connection  with  the  docks  makes  it  ex- 
tremely difficult,  and  very  seriously  hampers  the  in- 
dustry. I would  ship  at  Limerick;  but  there  is  no 
means  of  getting  to  the  Docks.  I am  negotiating  on 
that  matter. 

30067.  Dublin,  North  Wall,  is  just  over  a half- 
penny per  ton  ?— Yes,  -54d.  per  ton  per  mile. 

30068.  You  have  to  cart  it  from  the  quarry  to  the 
station  ? — The  amount  of  traffic  would  not  pay  to  put 
a siding  to  the  works. 

30069.  How  far  is  the  nearest  point  to  the  railway  ? 
Some  two  miles. 

30070.  You  could  not  work  that  by  means  of  a rail- 
way ?— I am  in  favour  of  something  like  an  overhead 
trolley  of  aerial  system.  I think  that  would  be 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poii. 

30071.  You  say  that  specially  low  rates  .are  neces- 
sary for  the  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of 
the  country,  but  unfortunately  we  have  not  got  many 
minerals  to  develop.  Two  millions  of  tons  is  the 
whole  amount  of  mineral  traffic  on  the  Irish  systems 
m 1905.  Whatever  low  rates  you  might  have,  not 
much  development  would  be  possible?—!'  think  as 
regards  our  mineral  resources,  that  without  special 
facilities  new  industries  could  not  successfully  com- 
pete with  similar  ones  in  England  and  Wales,  which 
have  already  existed  for  a considerable  time,  and  are 
hrmly  established.  Unless  we  get  some  assistance  we 
would  noi-  be  able  to  do  very  much. 


30072..  We  want  a good  deal  more  scientific  re- 
search ; there  is  very  little  expert  evidence  as  to  the 
value  of  our  mineral  resources? — I agree  with  that. 

Examined  by  Lord  Pirrie. 

30073.  Why  do  you  send  your  produce  round  by 
Dublin  and  Cork ; do  you  export  any  ? — Only  a very 
few  cargoes,  and  ail  by  way  of  Limerick. 

30074.  You  have  got  certain  rates,  I would  like  to 
have  them  put  down  on  the  notes.  You  have  a rate 
to  North  Wall  from  your  works,  I take  it. 

Mr.  Acworih. — From  Dromkeen  siding. 

30075.  Lord  Pirrie. — From  the  siding  where  you 
load  the  wagons  ? — Yes. 

30076.  To  both  stations  in  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

30077.  From  Dromkeen  station  to  Dublin — what  i3 
it  ? — 5s.  6 d.  per  ton. 

30078.  What  is  the  distance  ?— 122  miles  to  North 
Wall. 

30079.  What  is  that  equal  to  ? — *54 d.  per  ton  per 
mile. 

30080.  You  have  a rate  to  Cork  ? — Yes  ; 4s. 

30081.  What  is  that? — The  distance  is  sixty-nine 
miles,  equal  to  ‘69d.  per  ton  per  mile. 

30082.  Waterford  ? — Four  shillings  ; distance  sixty- 
six  miles;  equal  to  ‘73 d.  per  ton  per  mile. 

30083.  Limerick,  I see  it  is  eleven  miles.  Do  you 
cart  it  all  the  way  ? — No,  we  cart  it  to  the  station  and 
send  it  by  rail. 

30084.  What  is  the  charge? — Eleven  miles,  Is.  3d. 
per  ton,  equal  to  l'36d.  per  ton  per  mile. 

30085.  You  consider  these  fair  rates  and  they  were 
agreed  to  after  discussion  by  the  railway  company  ? — 
Yes,  taking  into  account  that  they  have  to  earn  divi- 
dends, they  could  not  do  much  better.  I think  it  is 
very  fair. 

30086.  Mr.  Sexton. — You  have  been  very  fortunate? 
— I think  that  is  so.  Other  cases  may  be  unfortunate. 
That,  however,  is  my  experience. 


The  Commission  then  adjourned  till  the  following  morning  at  11  o’clock. 
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Dr.  Edward  Thompson  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


Dr.  Edward 
Thompson, 
Omagh. 


30087.  Doctor,  1 think  you  live  in  Omagh? — Yes. 

30088.  Am  I right  in  assuming  that  you  were 
formerly  a member  of  Parliament? — Yes,  for  North 
Monaglian,  in  the  last  Parliament. 

30089.  And  you  have  for  years  taken  an  interest 
in  the  railway  problem? — I have,  in  all  matters  re- 
lating to  Ireland. 

30090.  Not  only  locally,  but  generally  ?— -Yes. 

30091.  I suppose  your  object  in  coming  here  this 
morning  is  to  deal  with  the  subject  generally,  and 
not  in  detail? — In  a very  general  manner.  Not  being 
a commercial  man  engaged  in  business  I know  very 
little  about  rates  and  fares. 

30092.  You  are  a medical  man?— Yes.,  but  I travel 
a great  deal. 

30093.  It  is  not  entirely  a new  subject  to  you  ? — No, 
it  is  not. 

30094.  I know  you  have  for  years  taken  an  interest 
in  the  railways  of  this  country? — Yes:  I have  been 
observant. 


Allegation 
that  Irish 
railway  rates 
generally  are 
excessive. 


Omagh 
handicapped 
in  the  matte: 
of  rates, 


30095.  First  of  all,  speaking  generally  of  the  rates 
on  Irish  railways?— Speaking  generally  I cannot  give 
very  much  evidence  myself  from  my  own  personal 
knowledge  as  regards  rates  on  goods,  not  being  a com- 
mercial man,  and  not  taking  very  much  interest 
in  the  matter  except  generally ; but  the  impres- 

sion, of  course,  which  has  been  conveyed  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  is  that  the  rates 

upon  Irish  produce  generally  are  excessive  in 

this  country.  I happen  to  be  director  of 

a small  company.  a shirt  factory,  in  Omagh. 

I can  speak  of  the  rates  as  regards  the  car- 
riage of  shirts  to  England,  and  I can  support  what 
has  already  been  said  by  the  managing  director  of  the 
company,  Mr.  Lynch.  Compared  with  Derry, 
Omagh  is  greatly  handicapped  in  the  matter  of  rales. 
The  carriage  per  ton  of  shirts  from  Omagh  to  London 
is  55.«.  a ton.  whereas  from  Derry  it  is  43s.  6 d.,  and 
when  that  is  the  case  an  industry  of  the  sort  we  have 
in  Omagh,  a small  shirt  factory,  is  considerably 
handicapped  as  compared  with  Derry.  Of  course  I 
know  the  reason  of  the  rate  from  Derry  being  lower, 
but  all  the  same  the  handicap  to  Omagh  remains. 

30096.  Whatever  the  reason  may  be,  Omagh  is  prac- 
tically penalised  to  a certain  extent  with  regard  to  its 
rates  as  compared  with  Londonderry? — I think  its 
development  is  impeded  on  account  of  the  difference 
in  rates  to  various  places  in  England  and  Scotland. 

30096a.  Hut  speaking  generally,  do  you  agree  that 
there  are  various  parts  of  this  country  that  require 
railway  accommodation? — Yes,  I am  only  speaking 
about  my  own  county,  Tyrone.  T don’t-  know  very 
much  about  other  counties. 

30097.  Confine  your  evidence  to  the  county  ? — I think 
the  railway  communication  of  Tyrone  could  be  very 
. c,  lnl  greatly  improved.  For  instance,  a large  part  of  the 
tlie'county  County  has  no  railway  communication  whatever.  That 
Tyrone.  is  the  district  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Plumbridge, 

Gorlin,  and  Greencastle.  Most  of  the  people  in  that 
Extensions  at  part  of  the  world  are  very  anxious  that  some  effort 
Plumbridge,  should  be  made  to  relieve  them,  because  undoubtedly 
they  suffer  serious  drawbacks  in  not  being  able  to 
bring  their  produce  to  market.  The  district  is  rather 
mountainous.  There  is  no  communication  whatever 
for  miles  in  any  direction.  My  suggestion  would  be, 


•o  railway 
unmoda- 


Gortin  and 
Greencastle 
suggested. 


if  the  Government  helped  to  build  a railway,  that  it 
should  run,  not,  as  has  been  suggested,  from  Dunna- 
managh  but  from  Strabane,  and  should  go  on  to  C-ooks- 
town,  or  else  that  it  should  go  from  Newtownstewart. 
There  is  a line  at  present  being  made  from  Letter- 
kenny  to  Strabane.  My  idea  is  it  would  be  a great 
advantage  to  that  part  of  the  country  if  the  line  could 
be  continued  from  Strabane  to  Cookstown,  or,  as  ano- 
ther alternative  route,  from  Newtownstewart  to  Cooks- 
town, which  would  avoid  the  Sperrin  Mountains.  It 
has  been -said  that  if  a railway  was  made  through  that 
part  of  the  world  it  would  not  pay  its  expenses.  I 
think  that  is  a mistake.  It  would  go  through  the 
most  populous  district  in  the  county.  From  New- 
townstewart is  the  shorter  route,  and  it  would  avoid 
the  Sperrin  Mountains. 

30098.  What  would  be  the  distance  between  those 
two  places? — About  26  miles  from  Newtownstewart  to 
Cookstown,  and  about  10  miles  more  from  Strabane 
to  Cookstown. 

30099.  As  to  the  advantage  to  the  district  oL a light 
railway,  I don’t  think  there  can  be  any  doubt,  but  I 
think  you  will  agree  that  such  a railway  is  not  likely 
to  be  constructed  by  private  enterprise  ? — I don’t  think 
it  is. 

30100.  And  there  is  no  likelihood  of  the  district 
guaranteeing  interest  on  the  outlay? — I don’t  think 
there  is  ; but  I think  if  the  Government  helped  the 
County  Council  would  "help.  I myself  think  in  the 
development  of  Ireland  the  people  are  inclined  to  lean 
loo  much  on  the  Government,  and  while  the  Govern- 
ment should  certainly  help  the  country,  they  have 
been  depending  too  much  on  the  Government.  I 
won’t  dwell  on  this  point,  because  I don’t  want  to 
dive  back  into  ancient  history,  but  the  Tyrone  County 
Council  are  a very  enlightened  body,  and  would  be 
inclined  to  help  if  any  suggestion  was  made  to  pro- 
vide the  communication  suggested.  I know  there  is  a 
strong  feeling  among  the  people.  I travel  a great 
deal  in  that  part  of  the  world  among  them.  I know 
myself  they  have  extreme  difficulty  in  doing  anything 
to  help  themselves.  There  is  also  said  to  be  very  con- 
siderable mineral  wealth  undeveloped  among  the  Sper- 
rin Mountains. 

30101.  Is  there  any  other  particular  part  of  the 
county  where  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
have  a light  railway  ?— Yes.  If  you  take  the  Clogher 
Valley  Tramway,  the  original  idea,  I believe,  when 
that  railway  was  proposed  was  to  connect  Maguires- 
bridge  with  Dungannon,  running  right  through  the 
valley.  For  some  extraordinary  reason  that  I don’t 
know  they  made  it  to  run  to  Aughnacloy,  and  went 
on  to  Tynan.  The  result,  of  course,  is  that  while  it  is 
undoubtedly  a great-  convenience  to  the  people  living 
in  the  neighbourhood,  that  tramway  might  be  greatly 
developed  by  the  following  method— that  is  by  con- 
tinuing a branch  line  from  Ballygawley  to  Dungan- 
non, and  joining  on  Clogher  with  Fintona.  If  you 
did  that  you  would  have  Clogher  the  centre  of  the 
county  ; you  would  have  these  lines  practically  divid 
ing  it  into  four  parts.  If  that  was  done  I cannot  say 
whether  it  would  pay  or  not,  but  I fancy  it  would 
pay  better  than  the  present  tramway  does,  and  it 
would  be  a great  convenience,  as  far  as  the  people  are 
concerned. 

30102.  Practically  there  would  be  direct  communi- 
cation between  Fintona  and  Omagh?— Yes,  by  a small 
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line,  seven  or  eight  miles  long,  you  would  connect 
Fintona  with  the  Clogher  Valley  ; by  another  line 
-you  connect  Ballygawley  with  the  town  of  Dungan- 
non, and  carry  out  the  original  intention. 

30103.  There  would  be  two  spurs  from  the  Clogher 
Y alloy — one  to  Dungannon  and  another  to  Fintona  ? — 
Yes.  It  has  been  proposed  that  a line  should  be 
made  direct  from  Omagh  to  Clogher.  I don’t  see  that 
that  would  be  practicable  or  of  any  great  advantage. 
You  can  take  advantage  of  the  Great  Northern  as  far 
as  Fintona,  and  by  a small  branch  you  can  join  Fin- 
tona to  Clogher.  You  can  see  by  looking  at  a map 
Of  the  County  Tyrone  what  a great  advantage  that 
would  'be.  I often  have  to  go  to  Fivemiletown  and 
Clogher.  If  I go  by  train  I have  to  go  the  whole  way 
around  by  Maguiresbridge.  You  can  see  the  .round  it- 
would  be.  It  would  .be  an  easy  line  to  construct  in 
every  way. 

30104.  These  suggestions  are  confined  to  the  County 
'Tyrone? — Yes  ; I know  it  very  particularly.  As  to 
railway  development  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  I know 
that  there  is  great  room  for  improvement. 

30105.  Have  you  personally  experienced  delay  at 
junctions  in  consequence  of  connections  not  work- 
ing?— Certainly.  I know  most  about  the  Great 

Northern  line,  and  I ni.ay  be  allowed  to  say  this.  I 
have  travelled  a great  • deal  in  this  country,  in 
America,  and  in  England,  and  I don’t  know  any 
better  managed  line  than  the  Great  Northern.  The 
rates  may  be  excessive,  but,  as  far  as  management 
of  the  line  is  concerned,  and  in  regard  to  the  civility 
of  the  officials,  and  everything  that  should  make 
the  railway  what  it  is,  I consider  that  the  Great 
Northern  line  in  its  general  management  will  bear 
favourable  comparison  with  any  line  I have  ever 
travelled  over.  But,  even  on  the  best  managed  con- 
cerns, there  are  some  little  things  that  are  wrong. 
As  regards  rates,  I do  not  say  anything,  because  I 
don’t  know  any  instances.  There  is  a train  that  used 
to  leave— I believe  i:  has  been  altered  in  consequence 
of  the  representation  I made  that  I would  bring 
it  under  the  notice  of  the  Commission — which  left 
Derry  at  five  o'clock,  arriving  in  Omagh  about  six  in 
the  evening,  and  then  it  went  on  to  Dungannon.  If 
you  wanted,  as  I very  often  do,  to  go  to  Cookstown. 
this  train  arrived  in  Dungannon  about  ten  minutes 
after  the  train  had  left  Dungannon  for  Cookstown. 
Lately  that  has  been  altered.  I believe  the  train  has 
been  altered  to  five  o’clock  instead  of  5.15  from  Derry. 
The  result  is  that  these  trains  do  now  meet  at  Dun- 
gannon and  that  inconvenience  has  been  remedied. 
There  is  another  inconvenience  that  is  very  considerable 
by  the  night  mail  from  Belfast.  It  leaves  Belfast  at 
ten  o’clock  and  comes  to  Portadown,  where  travellers 
are  kept  almost  three-quarters  of  an  hour  for  no  earthly 
purpose  that  I can  see.  I made  representations  to 
Mr.  Plews  about  this  thing,  and  I believe  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  railway  company,  but  of  the  Post  Office 
authorities.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  wide  world  why 
passengers  should  not  go  direct  from  Belfast  to 
Omagh. 

Mr.  Tlews. — It  is  the  10  p.m.  train  from  Belfast. 
It  is  a Post  Office  train. 

Witness. — Representations  have  been  made  to  the 
Post  Office  of  the  inconvenience  caused  to  the  public 
by  the  arrangement.  Mr.  Plews,  I believe,  would  be 
quite  willing  to  alter  that  train.  Hard-working  in- 
dividuals like  myself  and  others  sometimes  like  to 
take  a run  from  Omagh  to  a theatre  in,  for  instance, 
Belfast.  I have  often  done  that  myself.  You  have 
to  leave  the  theatre  to  go  away  by  this  train  at  ten 
o'clock.  It  would  be  a great  convenience  to  the  public 
if  the  train  was  made  to  leave  at  eleven  o’clock  in- 
stead of  ten.  There  is  no  reason  why  passengers 
should  be  detained  three-quarters  of  an  hour  at  Porta- 
down. 

Mr.  rieirs. --With  regard  to  that  train,  we  have 
asked  the  Post-Office  if  they  would  agree  to  make  it 
later.  It  is  a postal  scheduled  train,  and  they  have 
declined!  to  do  so,  giving  a certain  reason,  which  is  a 
purely  local  reason,  for  their  decision.  Under  these 
circumstances  we  could  not  alter  it.* 

Witness. — At  the  same  time  the  public  are  allowed 
to  suffer  all  this  inconvenience. 

30106.  Chairman. — What  you  mean  is  the  train,  as 
far  as  you  know  and  believe,  can  be  made  to  leave 
Belfast  much  later,  to  the  great  convenience  of  (he 
public,  who  would  arrive  at  their  destination  at  the 
same  time  as  now? — Yes.  That  has  been  acknowledged 
to  me  by  railway  officials. 

* See  Appe 


30107.  That-  is  your  view? — Yes.  It  would  be  a 
great  convenience,  not  only  for  purposes  of  pleasure, 
but  also  of  business.  On  a cold  winter  night  Porta- 
down Station  is  not  the  pleasantest  place  at  which  to 
spend  three-quarters  of  an  hour  uselessly.  A train 
leaves  Omagh  at  five  o’clock,  arriving  in  Londonderry 
at  5.30.  Almost  as  soon  as  the  train  from  Omagh  ar- 
rives in  Derry  a train  going  to  Portrush  also  leaves. 
The  consequence  is  that  anyone  from  Omagh  going 
to  Portrush,  if,  as  often  happens,  the  train  is  late 
in  arriving  and  the  other  train  is  punctual  in  leaving, 
has  to  stay  in  Derry  for  the  night.  I have  known 
many  friends  of  my  own  having  to  spend  the  whole 
night  in  Derry  simply  because  the  railway  companies 
don’t  come  to  some  arrangement  as  regards  altering 
the  trains  to  suit  the  public. 

30108.  What  company  run  from  Derry  to  Portrush? 
— The  Midland  Company  of  England,  which  is  much 
harder  to  deal  with  than  the  old  Northern  Counties 
Company.  That  Railway  has  not  been  at  all  improved 
by  its  connection  with  the  Midland  Railway  of  Eng- 
land, because  since  it  was  taken  over,  instead  of  being, 
as  many  people  in  that  part  of  the  world  believed 
it  would  be,  developed,  it  has  gone  back.  It  is  not 
half  as  good  a railway  as  it  used  to  be.  That 
is  my  experience  of  it. 

30109.  That  is  rather  different  from  the  evidence 
we  had  yesterday?— I can  only  tell  you  my  own  ex- 
perience. Another  thing.  A train  arrives  at  the 
Northern  Counties  terminus  from  Portrush  at  eleven 
o’clock.  There  is  a train  leaves  Derry  for  Omagh 
and  stations  beyond  it  at  ten  past  eleven.  The 
train  coming  to  the  Northern  Counties  terminus 
is  often  five  or  ten  minutes  late.  The  result  is 
we  have  over  an  hour  to  wait ; there  is  a capital 
train  leaves  Derry  at  12.15  fcr  Omagh,  but  it  is  an 
express.  But  at  present,  if  you  leave  Portrush  at 
twenty  to  ten  o’clock  you  arrive  in  Derry  just  in 
time  to  be  late  as  far  as  connection  with  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  is  concerned. 

30110.  Lord  Pirrie. — Do  you  blame  the  Midland  for 
that? — Yes,  because  the  Midland  train  is  generally 
somewhat  late. 

30111.  Chairman. — Does  the  Great  Northern  train 
wait  for  it? — They  have  excellent  stationmasters  at 
the  stations  of  both  companies  in  Derry,  and  if  a 
passenger  telegraphs  the  Great  Northern  stationmaster 
or  gets  the  Northern  Counties  stationmaster  to  do 
so  they  would  keep  the  train  for  a passenger,  but 
you  could  not  expect  them  to  keep  it  more  than  a 
minute  or  two.  The  passengers  have  to  go  across 
the  river  . 

30112.  What  is  the  distance  between  the  termini  of 
the  two  companies ? — There  is  the  river  to  cross.  It  is 
fully  a mile  round.  There  is  a ferry  going  across  it 
you  have  no  luggage.  There  are  four  railway  com- 
panies in  Derry. 

30113.  Is  there  any  physical  connection  between  these 
two  ?— No. 

30114.  Lord  Pirrie. — You  can  go  from  one  to  the 
other  across  the  bridge? — Not  passenger  trains. 

Mr.  Pleivs. — That  is  only  for  goods  wagons. 
Everything  has  to  be  turned  on  a turn-table. 

30116.  Chairman. — That  is  out  of  the  question  for 
passengers? — Yes.  On  the  Northern  Counties  Rail- 
way, after  5.40  in  the  evening,  there  is  no  train 
whatever  going  towards  Portrush,  Coleraine,  or  any 
of  these  places  ; so,  if  you  miss  your  connection,  com- 
ing from  Omagh,  you  are  stuck  in  Derry  for  the 
night. 

30117.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  London- 
derry and  Lough  Swilly  Railway  ? — I do,  indeed.  It 
is  the  worst  railway  in  the  whole  world  without  any 
exception.  I have  travelled  on  it  and  suffered  great 
inconvenience  and  discomfort  upon  it.  In  fact  it  is 
a perfect  anachronism.  It  is  a proprietary  railway, 
and  every  inconvenience  that  can  be  caused  to  the 
public,  both  in  the  conveyance  of  goods  and  of  pas- 
sengers, is  caused  by  that  railway.  I suppose  the 
Commissioners  are  aware  that  the  Buncrana  and  Lon- 
donderry section  of  it  pays  well,  and,  notwithstanding 
that  that  is  so,  the  inconvenience  caused  even  upon 
that  part  of  the  railway  is  very  considerable,  but 
it  is  nothing  compared  with  the  inconvenience  caused 
on  the  branch  from  the  junction  beyond  Londonderry 
to  Letterkenny — dirty  carriages,  not  lighted,  bad  sta- 
tions, under-paid  officials,  especially  engine-drivers, 
the  worst  sort  of  coal  burned,  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments at  stations  abominable,  no  sanitary  accommoda 
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tion  in  the  railway  carriages;  while  the  railway  sta- 
tion in  Derry  is  simply  like  an  ordinary  rough  cow- 
shed. 

30118.  Mr.  Sexton.— They  are  paying  seven  per 
cent.  ? — They  are  paying  eight,  and  the  Government 
helps  them  by  giving  them  control  of  these  branch 
lines  to  Carndonagh,  and  also  to  Burtonport. 

30119.  Chairman. — They  work  them?— Yes;  in  the 
most  inefficient  and  the  most  inconvenient  manner 
possible. 

30120.  Your  view  on  that  subject  seems  to  corres- 
pond with  those  of  other  witnesses  who  have  been  be- 
fore us? — I don’t  wish  to  exaggerate,  but  what  I 
say  is  the  absolute,  truth.  I have  experienced  it 
on  innumerable  journeys  on  that  line.  Of  course, 
things  will  be  greatly  improved  by  the  line  now  being 
made  from  Letterkenny  to  Strabane,  because  that  will 
be  properly  managed.  It  is  nearly  finished. 

30121.  On  the  general  question  have  you  considered, 
whether  it  would  be  in  the  interests  of  Ireland  if  the 
railways  were  purchased  by  the  State? — Certainly  ; I 
believe  so. 

30122.  They  should  be  under  Irish  control  ?— I think 
so.  I have  been  thinking  over  that  a great  deal,  and 
I would  imagine  that  a board  composed  of  five  direc- 
tors, three  railway  experts,  and  two  representatives 
of  the  public  would  make  an  admirable  board,  and 
the  method  by  which  I would  suggest,  if  the  thing 
is  ever  contemplated,  the  election  of  the  two  represen- 
tatives would  be  that  one  should  be  elected  by  the 
chairman  of  the  County  Councils,  and  one  elected 
by  a constituent  body  formed  by  the  grand  juries, 
each  grand  jury  to  elect  one,  and  these  to  come  to- 
gether and  elect  one  representative  of  the  grand  juries. 
You  would  then  have  both  parties  represented. 

30123.  At  any  rate,  whatever  the  arrangements  for 
purchase,  you  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  there 
should  be  an  Irish  authority  to  control  the  railways?— 
If  there  was  not  an  Irish  authority  I would  not  ad- 
vocate it.  If  it  was  to  go  to  an  English  authority 
I would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it  at  all.,  with- 
out saying  anything  offensive  to  you  or  any  other 
Englishman  I am  a great  believer  in  my  own  country. 

30124.  Do  you  really  say  in  your  judgment,  after 
proper  consideration,  you  think  that  it  would  be 
manifestly  to  the  interests  of  the  country  ?— I think 
there  cannot  be  a shadow  of  doubt  about  it.  If  you 
had  ,a  board  composed  of,  say,  three  managers 

30125.  Never  mind  the  board  ; we  will  assume  the 
Irish  authority  to  control  the  railways  ?— Yes. 

30126.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  only  way  m which 
these  districts  that  are  mentioned,  in  Tyrone  and  in 
many  other  places  in  Ireland,  could  get  additional 
railway  accommodation  ? — I think  that  is  the  only 
way  that  you  can  have  uniform  rates  for  passengers 
and  goods.  . . 

30127.  On  the  point  of  construction,  that  is  the 
only  way  that  these  districts  could  be  provided  with 
light  railways? — I think  so. 

30128.  Is  it  your  opinion  also  that  under  such  an 
authority,  with  such  unification  of  the  railways,  rates 
and  fares  might  be  considerably  reduced  ?— Yes,  and 
the  lines  thoroughly  well  managed.  There  is  a mat- 
ter I want  to  mention  about  railway  fares,  and  that 
is  the  extraordinary  disparity  between  second-class 
fares  and  third-class  fares  on  Irish  as  compared 
with  English  railways.  A third-class  return  ticket 
from  Omagh  to  Dublin  is  eighteen  shillings  and  a 
second-class  is  twenty-eight  shillings.  The  distance 
is  128  miles.  From  Holyhead  to  London  the  distance 
is  256  miles,  double  the  distance,  and  the  difference 
between  the  second  and  third-class  fares  is  only  3s  6rf. 
For  the  same  distance  therefore  the  distance  in  this 
country  relatively  is  £1,  between  second  and  third- 
class  fares,  as  compared  with  3s.  6d.  in  England. 

30129.  I think  we  are  all  of  opinion  that  the  dif- 
ference between  second  and  third-class  fares  is  out  of 
proportion.  We  are  practically  agreed  as  to  that. 
Several  witnesses  have  given  evidence  on  that  point, 
and  I don’t  think  you  need  enlarge  on  it.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  difference  is  very  great  ? — Another  point 
to  which  I wish  to  refer  is  the  appointment  of  officials 
to  these  railways.  I think  it  would  be  a great  matter, 
and  it  could  be  more  easily  done  if  the  railways 
were  managed  by  the  State,  that  it  should  be  ar- 
ranged by  public  competition  and  public  examination. 
There  has  been  a good  deal  of  soreness  in  this  country 
over  the  method  of  the  appointment  of ‘ the  officials 
of  the  railways,  that  is,  the  junior  officials,  and  it 
would  be  best  to  get  them  by  public  competition. 


30130.  Surely  you  would  leave  that  to  this  Irish 
authority? — Y'es,  once  you  establish  it.  As  regards 
the  Letterkenny  Railway,  I want  to  bring  under  your 
notice  a fact  to  show  the  narrow  spirit  of  the 
board — practically  it  is  not  a board  because  the  rail- 
way belongs  to  two  men,  Mr.  M’Farland  and  the  re- 
presentatives of  Mr.  M'Crae  ; those  .are  really  the  two 
owners  of  the  railway.  Practically,  it  is  not  a share- 
holders’ railway  at  all.  There  are  very  few  share- 
holders in  it.  These  two  men  control  the  whole  line. 
To  show  the  way  in  which  they  manage,  a gentleman, 
in  Buncrana  makes  this  statement  in  a letter  to  me : — 
“Making  the  line  to  Carndonagh  the  Government  pur- 
chased a field  just  outside  Buncrana  Station  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  ballast.  When  the  line  was  com- 
pleted this  field  was  handed  over  to  the  Lough  Swilly 
Company.  Being  so  convenient  to  the  railway  station, 
it  was  retained  by  a number  of  herring  buyers  for  the 
purpose  of  curing  their  fish,  the  herring  fishing  being, 
an  undertaking  only  started  in  Buncrana  for  the  last 
four  or  five  years.  Although  the  Lough  Swilly  Rail- 
way Company  were  getting  between  £400  and  £500 
each  season  for  the  carriage  of  fish,  yet  the}'  charged 
each  herring  buyer  a rent  of  £6  per  month  for  about 
ten  square  yards  of  this  field.”  That  is  the  railway 
company  of  Mr.  M'Farland.  “ Notwithstanding 
that  this  land  was  presented  to  them  free  by  the 
Government,  and  the  railway  company  were 
making  about  £80  each  season  out  of  this, 
yet  they  would  not  send  out  the  morning 
train  to  Carndonagh  a couple  of  hours  earlier  unless 
the  Government  gave  them  a substantial  subsidy. 
In  consequence  the  people  of  Carndonagh,  with  in- 
creased railway  facilities,  are  getting  their  letters  two 
hours  later  in  the  mornings  than  twenty  years  ago.’’ 
That  the  result  of  the  Lough  Swilly  Railway 
Company.  There  is  another  matter  that  I wish  to 
bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Commission.  I men- 
tioned it  also  to  Mr.  Plews.  There  is  a small  tramway 
runs  from  Fintona  Junction  to  Fintona  town.  It  is 
a most  dangerous  place.  There  have  been  frequent 
accidents  upon  it.  There  have  been  six  men  killed 
upon  it  in  recent  years.  It  is  a tram  worked  by 
horses.  No  horse  lives  more  than  two  or  three  years 
there.  I have  experience  of  the  tramway.  Recently 
there  was  a man  run  over  and  killed  there.  The 
shunting  is  all  done  by  means  of  this  horse.  I sug- 
gested to  Mr.  Plews  how  the  difficulty  and  incon- 
venience and  danger  could  be  got  over  as  regards  that 
tramway  if  the  Tails  were  taken  up  and  a hard,  good 
macadamised  road  run  up  to  the  junction.  It  is  only 
a distance  of  one-third  of  a mile.  The  goods  station 
could  be  put  up  at  the  junction,  and  the  danger  and 
inconvenience  to  the  public  got  rid  of  by  means  of  the 
suggested  roadway.  I think  Mr.  Plews  agrees  with 

Mr.  Plews.— I am  afraid  there  are  two  sides,  to  the 
question.  There  are  markets  in  Fintona. 

Chairman.  The  doctor  has  made  his  complaint.  As 
far  as  we  are  concerned  I think  it  scarcely  comes 
within  our  province. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

30131.  I think  the  Imperial  Government  is  practi- 
cally the  owner  of  three  of  those  four  railways  worked 
•by  the  Lough  Swilly  Company  ? — I 'believe  it  is. 

30132.  It  is  mortgagee  in  possession  of  the  Letter- 
kenny line  and  is  constructor  and  owner  of  the  other 
two  ? — Yes. 

30133.  The  management  of  the  Burtonpoi-t  line 
and  the  Letterkenny  line  lias  been  the  subject  of  in- 
cessant, and,  I may  say,  bitter,  controversy  ? — It  has. 

30134.  What  inference  should  you  draw  from  that 
as  to  the  fitness  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  be- 
come the  manager  of  Irish  lines? — I would  not  at  all 
agree  with  the  Imperial  Government  becoming  the 
manager.  It  should  be  an  Irish  authority.  I would 
not  have  the  Imperial  Government  managing  it  at  all. 
I think  we  are  quite  able  to  manage  our  own  railways- 
with  an  Irish  authority. 

30135.  Apart  from  the  question  of  rates  and  fares, 
the  Imperial  Government  seems  to  be  ill-equipped  for 
entering  on  the  preliminary  process  of  getting  the 
lines  well  worked  ? — Yes,  and  as  far  as  the  construction 
of  this  line  is  concerned  everybody  in  that  part  of  the 
world  knows  what  occurred.  When  the  Killybegs 
line  was  made  it  was  a capital  paying  line.  Then 
they  made  the  Glenties  line.  As  soon  as  that  line  was 
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made  from  Glenties  to  Stranorlar  it  destroyed  the 
Killybe^s  line.  Then,  contrary  to  the  protests  of  the 
people  who  lived  in  the  county,  and . contrary  to  the 
£iews  of  Lord  Leitrim  and  the  grand  jury  and  public 
bodies  of  Donegal,  Mr.  Robertson  and  Mr.  Gerald 
Balfour  insisted  on  making  this  Burtonport  railway 
.■system.  A large  part  of  the  country  through  which 
it  runs  is  simply  bog,  and  did  not  touch  the  other 
route  that  everybody  except  Mr.  Robertson  recom- 
mended. The  result  is,  they  destroyed  the  Glenties 
line.  So,  if  the  Irish  authority  could  not  manage 
better  than  the  Imperial  Government,  as  far  as  Irish 
railways  are  concerned,  the  Irish  authority  would  be 
in  a bad  way. 

30136.  It  is  better  to  keep  the  Imperial  Government 
as  far  out  of  it  as  possible? — Yes. 

30137.  Your  county  needs  several  branches,  like  al- 
most every  other  county  ? — There  is  need  for  a branch 
railway  especially  through  that  very  congested  dis- 
trict I have  referred  to,  and  if  the  district  was  de- 
veloped I believe  that  that  branch  would  pay,  because 
it  would  pass  through  a number  of  rather  flourishing 
villages— Piumbridge,  Gortin,  etc.  I know  very  well 
the  inconvenience  that  the  people  sufier  from. 

30138.  The  existing  lines  only  skirt  a vast  district, 
the  interior  of  which  is  not  served? — Exactly.  The 

interior  is  not  served  at  all. 

30139.  Take  all  the  branches  needed  in  Ireland 
together  and  they  represent  a very  considerable  capi- 
tal?—I should  think  they  would. 

30140.  What  do  you  say  to  the  prospect  of  the 
branches  being  provided  either  by  private  capital 
by  the  Treasury,  or  by  local  contributions?—!  am 
afraid  that  the  local  contributions  would  not  be  very- 
extensive. 

30141.  Transit  is  not  a local  question? — My  idea 
about  the  British  Government  as  regards  this  country 
is,  this  country  has  been  greatly  handicapped  in  the 
past  by  the  British  Government.  Everybody  acknow- 
ledges that. 

30142.  Even  the  British  Government  itself? — It 
owes  an  immense  deal  that  it  can  hardly  repay  to 
Ireland.  Everybody  who  reads  history  will  acknow- 
ledge this.  Therefore,  if  they  devote  Imperial  money 
to  helping  in  the  development  of  Ireland,  it  will  be 
only  giving  back  to  the  country  a little  of  what  has 
been  taken  away. 

30143.  So  high  an  authority  as  the  late  Mr.  Childers 
held  that  the  over-taxation  of  Ireland  made  a con- 
clusive case  for  such  a subvention  to  this  country 
as  would  allow  the  rates  and  taxes  to  be  reduced  by 
one-half? — Yes.  I don’t  mean  to  say  that  an  indi- 
vidual in  this  country  is  overtaxed  more  than  in 
England.  That  is  not  the  point.  But  a distinct 
bargain  was  made  with  this  country.  That  bargain 
has  been  broken.  To  my  mind,  Ireland  as  a country 
has  a strong  claim  against  the  English  Government 
to  help  without  making  us  beggars.  In  any  case  it 
has  a strong  claim  to  be  helped  in  every  way  that  the 
Government  can  help  it  legitimately  towards  develop- 
ment. 

30144.  On  the  question  of  branches,  transit,  con- 
sidering its  effect  on  trade  and  the  whole  life  of  the 
community,  is  not  a question  of  private  capital,  but 
is  a public  question  ? — Yes. 

30145.  Is  not  the  country  as  a whole  interested  in 
the  development  of  transit,  in  every  part  of  it? — Of 
course  it  is. 

30146.  Would  you  say  that  the  best  prospect  of 
getting  this  Irish  railway  system  adequately  developed 
would  be  to  treat  the  transit  question  as  a public 
question,  and  to  have  a central  authority  who  would 
use  the  public  resources  for  the  provision  of  useful 
branches  without  laying  a burden  upon  any  particular 
district?— Certainly.  That  is  my  idea.  Of  course,  by 
State  purchase  there  would  be  an  enormous  amount  of 
saving.  There  are  200  or  300  directors  in  this  country, 
of  the  various  lines.  I suppose  they  are  paid  some- 
thing and  also  have  travelling  facilities  over  their 
lines.  That  little  Clogher  Valley  tramway  has  fifteen 
directors,  five  more  than  the  London  and  North  Wes- 
tern, and  they  have  got  free  passes  over  that  line  and 
over  the  Great  Northern  line. 

30147.  Looking  at  the  question  as  a whole ; looking 
at  the  heads  of  expenditure,  and  considering  that 
there  are  seventeen  independent  lines,  would  you  be 
inclined  to  accept  the  authority  of  the  late  Sir  George 


Finlay,  that  there  might  be  a saving  of  20  per  cent.  Qet  17>  190- 
by  united  working  ? — I should  think  there  would  be  — 
a considerable  saving.  It  would  be  only  a guess  to  Dr.  Edward 
say  the  amount,  but  I should  imagine  it  would  be  Thompson, 
at  least  15  or  20  per  cent.  UmagU' 

30148.  Reaching  up  to  towards  half  a million?— 1 Unification  o£ 
think  it  would  be  very  considerable  indeed.  the  Irish 

30149.  As  we  are  on  that  question  I would  like  to  railways 
ascertain  whether  vou  think  the  saving  due  to  public  would  surely 
credit,  whether  by  Treasury  loan  or  Irish  stock,  added  result  m 
to  the  saving  by  united  working,  would  not  be  suffi-  considerable 
cient  to  enable  that  body  to  give  reductions  m rates  savings, 
and  fares  up  to  the  level  of  their  resources  without  in- 
volving any  public  risk?— I don’t  see  the  smallest 
public  risk.  I quite  agree  with  what  you  say. 

30150.  You  are  not  a commercial  man,  but  you 
are  a student  of  public  questions,  and,  as  regards  one 
branch  of  commerce,  you  are  able  to  give  direct  evi- 
dence— the  manufacture  of  shirts? — Yes. 

30151.  Do  you  find,  occasionally,  that  the  rate  of . Complaint 
transit  is  such  that  you  really  cannot  sell  shirts  in  that  the 
England  to  advantage.?— The  town  of  Omagh  is  tradeof 
greatly  handicapped  in  every  case  by  exc^sive rates-  handfcapped 
Of  course,  the  railway  company,  for  reasons  of  then  . exce*<TO 
own  I suppose,  have  to  do  it,  but  it  seems  very-  raj.e3 
hard  that  people  living  in  the  town  of  Omagh  have 
to  pay  very  much  higher  rates  than  people  living, 
say,  in  Strabane  or  Derry,  which  is  a longer  distance 
from  Dublin  or  from  Belfast. 

30152.  Does  the  system  of  rates  hinder  you  from 
selling  not  only  in  England  but  also  from  selling  m 
other  parts  of  Ireland? — I cannot  say  that.  Our 
trade  is  chiefly  with  England,  and  local. 

30153.  We  have  had  evidence  that  the  rates  in  Ire- 
land are  prohibitive  of  selling  in  one  part  of  Ireland 
articles  such  as  these  made  in  another  part  of  Ireland  ? 

—The  sale  of  that  article  is  greatly  handicapped, 
which  is  practically  all  I know  of  the  rates  question. 

30154.  I would  like  to  ask  you,  as  a student  of  public  The  proposi- 
affairs,  whether  you  are  aware  of  the  efforts  that  have  .tion  to  have 
been  made  by  Ireland  from  time  to  time  to  work  this  the  Irish 
Irish  railway  system  according  to  public  needs?— 

Yes;  I know  that.  . , T . , transferred 

30155.  Forty  years  ago  Irish  members  and  Irish  t0  blic 
peers  appealed  to  Parliament  to  make  these  railways  controi  made 
public  property,  and  undertook  that  Ireland  would  by  Irish 
accept  responsibility  ? — Yes.  members  and 

30156.  Do  vou  think  that  should  have  been  granted  ? Peers  forty 
—Yes.  I am  'sure  it  should.  years  ago. 

30157.  Since  that  time  the  railway  system  has  con- 
tinued, depopulation  has  gone  on,  foreign  competition 
has  increased,  Irish  manufactures  have  not  developed, 
and  the  state  of  the  country  has  gone  from  bad  to 
worse? — That  is  so 

30158.  Do  you  say  now  that  the  time  has  come 
when  this  question  should  be  candidly  reconsidered, 
with  the  sincere  desire  and  resolution  to  solve  it  ? — 

The  time  should  have  come  long  ago.  It  is  rather 
late  now,  but  there  should  be  no  further  delay  in  the 
matter. 

30159.  There  should  be  no  toying  with  the  ques-  The  prop.saI 
tion  ? — There  should  be  no  toying  with  the  question.  to  ooutiuue 

30160.  A policy  of  subsidies  has  been  recommended,  the  existing 
a policy  of  paying  the  railway  oompanies,  allowing  companies 
the  railway  companies  to  continue  as  they  are,  and  and  grant 
paving  them  for  reductions  by  subsidies  from  the  subsidies  to 
public  revenue.  I ask  you.  as  a public  m..,  first,  Mlloi*"  . 
would  these  subsidies  not  have  to  come  out  of  the  “ ' 
balance  of  Irish  revenue  contributed  to  the  Exchequer  1 
after  payment  of  existing  charges  on  it  ? — From  all 
the  experience  in  the  past  I should  think  that  is 
where  the  payments  would  come  from. 

30161.  There  is  no  other  way?— I think  the  Irish 
public  would  have  to  pay  the  subsidies  in  the  end 
themselves. 

30162.  And  it  would  have  to  come  out  of  the  Irish 
taxes  ? — Yes 

30163.  Upon  that  balance  of  Irish  revenue,  are  there 
- not,  at  present,  a great  many  important  urgent  com- 
peting claims  ?— There  are,  of  course,  a great  many 
indeed. 

30164.  If  we  were  to  start  this  question  by  saying 
we  ask  for  a •.•barge  to  be  laid  on  the  public  revenue, 
would  that  be  a good  way  of  initiating  reform?— I 
don’t  think  it  would. 

30165.  Would  it  not  be  much  better  to  make  a posi- 
tive effort  to  deal  with  the  question  by  unifying  the 
system  and  applying  those  two  savings  of  which  you 
have  spoken  to  reduction  of  rates  and  fares,  and 
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proceeding  experimentally  without  any  charge  upon 
them  ? — That  is  my  strong  opinion. 

30166.  That  would  he  the  true  policy  ? — That  would 
be  the  true  policy. 

30167.  Would  it  be  practicable  really  if  the  rail- 
ways were  paid  by  subsidies  for  reductions  in  their 
rates,  to  ascertain  in  any  satisfactory  way  whether 
the  value  was  given  ? — I don’t  think  it  would.  It 
might  give  rise  to  lots  of  irregularities  of  various 
sorts  and  kinds. 

30168.  Looking  to  the  vast  complication  and  in- 
tricacy of  railway  business,  could  anybody,  approach- 
ing it  from  the  outside,  ever  say  whether  the  service 
given  ■ was  equal  to  the  subsidy  ?— I don’t  see  how 
they  possibly  could. 

30169.  If  the  nation  subsidised  traffic  the  traffic 
subsidised  would  be  that  most  needing  development? — 
Yes.. 

30170.  Would  it  be  a good  thing  to  kill  the  interest 
of  the  railway  companies  in  the  development  of  that 
traffic? — I don’t  think  it  would. 

30171.  It  would  be  much  easier  for  them  to  take  a 
cheque  for  the  subsidy  than  to  develop  the  traffic  ? — 
Yes.  There  might  be  some  means  by  which  the  State 
could  intervene  to  see  that  the  subsidy  was  properly 
expended,  but  I don’t  believe  in  subsidies. 

30172.  If  the  subsidised  traffic  developed,  but  not 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  subsidy,  and  the  subsidy 
was  withdrawn,  the  railway  company  wouid  be  in  .» 
worse  position  than  before? — Yes. 

30173.  It  would  be  to  their  interest  not  lo  develop 
traffic,  but  rather  to  get  the  subsidies? — Yes. 

30174.  That  would  be  a most  dangerous  and  evil 
policy? — Yes.  The  only  way  I see  of  dealing  with 

Irish  railways,  and  I have  thought  a great  deal 
about  it,  is  by  State  purchase,  and  then  to  have  them 
governed  by  an  Irish  Board,  partly  of  experts  and 
partly  of  representatives  of  the  .people. 

30175.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  the  repre- 
sentative body  being  the  prevailing  element  at  that 
Board? — There  was  some  talk  not  long  ago  about  a 
Council  to  govern  this  country.  Of  course  I consider 
there  is  more  than  a Council  required  to  govern  and 
develop  this  country,  but  in  the  absence  of  the  other, 
a proper  Council  would  be  a great  advantage  to 
this  country,  and  that  great  use  could  be  made  of  the 
County  Councils  and  the  grand  juries  without  talking 
of  direct  representation  in  the  formation  of  such 
a Council.  If  direct  representation  was  not  granted  a 
capital  Council  could  be  formed  of  representatives 
from  the  County  Councils  and  the  grand  juries,  and 
I believe  you  would  have  an  excellent  body  sitting  in 
Dublin  capable  of  managing  the  affairs  of  this  country. 

30176.  And  governing  through  a Board  of  railway 
experts  ? — Yes. 

,30177.  You  know  that  by  the  operation  of  the  im- 
port rates  into  England  the  traffic  in  food  has  been, 
to  a great  extent-,  appropriated  and  seized  by  foreign 
competition  ? — Yes. 

30178.  A traffic,  which  owing  to  its  natural  posi- 
tion, ought  really  to  belong  to  Ireland'?— Yes. 

30179.  If  Ireland  could  obtain  a substantial  part  of 
the  increase  would  not  it  make  this  country  relatively 
prosperous  ? — Yes  ; it  would  be  a great,  help. 

30180.  On  the  other  hand,  import  rates  into  Ireland 
on  manufactured  goods  have  hamstrung  the  Irish 
manufacturer.  He  finds  himself  unable,  owing  to 
high  inland  rates,  to  dispose  of  his  goods  in  competi- 
tion with  the  importer? — So  I believe. 

3018.1.  That  being  the  state  of  the  case  would  it  be 
anything  short  of  absurd  to  commit,  this  Irish  transit 
question,  and  the  administration  of  it,  to  a British 
department  controlled  from  London,  a.nd  responsible 
to  no  one  in  this  country? — I would  not  agree  with 
any  proposal  of  the  sort. 

30182.  You  would  prefer  the  present  system,  bad  as 
it  is? — I would.  I don’t  believe  that  the  Midland 
company’s  coming  to  Ireland  has  done  anything  for 
it. 

30183.  It  is  proposed  to  amalgamate  the  railways 
into  four  systems,  or  one  system,  and  leave  them  pri- 
vate property.  Would  there  be  any  sense  (while 
changing  the  system)  in  leaving  the  rates  and  fares  as 
they  are  and  leaving  it  to  the  companies  to  say,  at 
their  good  pleasure,  whether  the  increased  profit,  due 
to  concentrated  working  was  to  be  used  in  reduction 
of  rates  and  fares,  or  in  adding  to  the  dividends?— 
T think  it  would  make  confusion  worse  confounded, 
and  I would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe-. 

30184.  I was  rather  surprised  to  hear  you  say  that 
the  Burtonport'  Extension  has  not  been  of  material 
benefit  to  the  country  which  it  serves? — I don’t  say 
that,  but  if  the  line  had  been  made  in  a different 
direction  it  would  have  been  much  more  beneficial.. 
Yrou  have  been  up  there  inspecting  it. 

30185.  I am  sorry  to  say  I have  not  had  that  ad- 
vantage?— It  is  nearly  all  limning  through  boggy 
country. 

30186.  At  the  same  time  the  information  which  we 
have  had,  and  which  Mr.  M'Farland  has  admitted, 
goes  to  show  that  the  traffic  on  that  Burtonport  Ex- 
tension has  increased  beyond  all  anticipation,  and 
that  in  fact  it  is  the  mast  paying  section  of  the  whole 
system  ? — Yes,  but  it  has  depleted  the  Glenties  line. 

30187.  You  think  there  was  not  room  for  the 
two?— I think  the  line  was  not  inn  in  the  proper 
direction.  It  should  have  gone  through  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  country,  that  is,  through  Milford, 
and  on  that  way  to  Dunfanaghy.  Dunfanaghy  is  the 
most  important  town  on  the  line,  and  the  line  does  not 
run  within  four  or  five  miles  of  it.  It  skirts  it.  It 
does  not  go  into  it.  Dunfanaghy  is  a place  where  a- 
great  number  of  people  from  Derry  and  Letterkenny 
and  other  places  go  to  the  seaside.  It  is  a favourite 
tourist  route.  This  line  simply  goes  practically 
th  rough  a bog. 

30188.  Still,  I don’t  quite  see,  even  if  the  line  had 
gone  four  miles  further  north,  as  you  suggest,  how 
that  would  at  the  same  time  depreciate  -and  take  away 
the  advantage  of  the  Glenties  line? — I don’t  know 
personally,  but  I have  been  told  by  the  manager  of 
the  line  that  that  is  so. 

30189.  With  regard  to  the  management  of  the  whole 
of  that  system,  we  have  had  a great  deal  of  evidence, 
and  I don’t  propose  to  follow  it  up  except  by  asking 
this.  The  contention  of  the  Board  of  Works  has  been 
that  the  concern  is  grossly  mismanaged  by  the  Lough 
S willy  Company.  Against  that  contention  the  Lough 
S willy  people  say  that  there  were  such  serious  de- 
partures from  the  original  specifications  and  con- 
tracts as  to  involve  the  Lough  Swilly  Company  in  a 
great  deal  of  loss.  The  line,  according  to  them,  has 
been  badly  constructed,  bad  work,  bad  viaducts,  and 
so  on.  Can  you  say,  from  your  knowledge,  which  of 
these  versions  is  correct?— As  far  as  the  line  is  con- 
cerned I cannot  say  much  about  it  except  that  I am 
constantly  skirting  along  it  with  a motor  car,  and 
viewing  the  general  construction  of  the  line  it  seems 
to  be  well  constructed.  The  line  from  Letterkenny  to 
the  junction  is  outside  of  this  high  standard.  It  is  a 
danger  to  the  public.  They  don’t  spend  a penny 
piece  on  it.  The  rails  are  of  the  lightest  possible 
description.  They  pay  no  attention  to  the  regulations 
of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

30190.  That  is  between  Letterkenny  and  Tooban 
junction  ? — Yes. 

30191.  I was  not  referring  to  that,  but  to  the  Bur- 
tonport Extension.  The  contention  of  the  Lough 
Swilly  people  is  that  owing  to  departure  from  the 
original  contract  and  specifications  that  extension 
was  so  badly  constructed  as  to  involve  them  in  con- 
stant outlay  to  try  to  work  it  at  all? — I don’t  be- 
lieve it  at  all.  I think  the  line  is  fairly  well  con- 
structed, and  is  under  bad  management.  I have 
constantly  complained  to  the  Board  of  Trade  about 
that  line  and  its  inconveniences.  I have  experienced 
myself  no  end  of  breakdowns,  stuck  in  a bog  for 
hours,  with  no  chance  of  catching  trains.  How  the 
Derry  people  put  up  with  the  inconvenience  of  the 
line  so  long,  and  so  patiently,  I don’t  know. 

30192.  You  are  aware  that,  some  few  years  ago,  the 
County  Council  of  Donegal,  and  I think  of  Deny 
also,  advocated  coming  to  terms  with  the  Board  of 
Works,  who  were  in  possession  of  the  property,  to  make 
some  little  payment,  and  to  make  over  the  whole  sys- 
tem to  the  Lough  Swilly  Companv.  Subsequently 
they  receded  from  that  position? — Yes. 

30193.  You  think,  in  receding  from  that  position, 
they  acted  wisely? — Yes. 

30194.  It  would  not  be  to  the  benefit  of  that  com- 
munity generally  that  that  intervening  section  should 
be  taken  over  by  the  Lough  Swilly  people?— No.  I 
think  the  Government,  if  they  knew,  as  they  should 
have  known,  from  the  frequent  complaints,  and  from 
the  newspaper  correspondence,  and  from  every  source 
of  careful  inquiry,  that  if  they  handed  over  these 
railways  to  an  incompetent  company,  such  as  this 
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proprietory  railway  is,  it  would  be  a sure  way  not  to 
have  these  branch  lines  properly  developed  ; it  would 
follow,  as  a natural  course,  that  from  the  beginning 
to  the  finish  of  the  whole  business  they  never  would 
have  contracted  such  a bargain  as  they  did  with  the 
Lough  Swilly  Railway  Company. 

30195.  At  any  rate,  without  going  into  that  ques- 
tion, you  would  be  opposed,  in  the  interests  of  the 
public  generally,  to  any  further  powers  being  given 
to  the  Lough  Swilly  Company? — Certainly.  I think 
they  should  be  all  taken  from  them  if  it  can  be  done. 

30196.  I gather  that  the  effect  of  the  Strabane  and 
Convoy  extension,  shortly  to  be  completed,  will  prob- 
ably be  to  solve  this  difficulty  ?— It  will  greatly  solve 
the  difficulty,  because  nobody  will  travel  over  the  old 
comDany’s  route  unless  compelled  to  do  so. 

30197.  At  the  same  time,  a point  which  came  before 
us  on  behalf  of  the  guaranteeing  area  responsible  for 
dividends  on  the  Letterkenny  branch,  was  that,  though 
they  opposed  extension  from  Strabane  and  Convoy, 
Mr.  Wyndham,  who  was  then  Chief  Secretary, 
advocated  it  so  far  as  to  say  that,  though  the  rate- 
paying area  of  Letterkenny  would  suffer,  yet,  in  the 
general  interests  of  the  whole  of  the  community,  he 
thought  the  extension  should  be  made.  I would  like 
to  know  whether  you  think  such  an  argument,  which, 
no  doubt,  carried  great  weight  with  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  does  not  con- 
stitute an  argument  in  favour  of  some-  relief  being 
given  to  that  guaranteeing  area  ? — I think  it  certainly 
does,  because  that  extension  of  railway  was  made 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  forcibly,  by  the 
British  Government,  and  by  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour, 
against  the  advice  of  Lord  Leitrim  and  every  person 
who  knew  the  locality  and  knew  the  wants  of  the 
people. 

30198.  Even  this  Strabane  extension,  which  is  made 
against  their  wish,  will  have  the  effect  of  drawing  off 
traffic  now  going  over  the  Letterkenny  branch  to 
Strabane  ? — It  will. 

30199.  It  will  take  away  any  possibility  of  a re- 
duction in  the  liability  which  the  Letterkenny  people 
have  to  pay  ? — Yes. 

30200.  In  your  opinion,  you  think  that  constitutes 
a fair  argument  for  the  Treasury  giving  them  some 
relief  ? — I think  so. 

30201.  I see  you  advocate  a light  railway  from 
Strabane  or  from  Newtownstewart  to  Cookstown  ? — 
Yes. 

30202.  As  you  perhaps  know,  I am  acquainted  with 
that  district.  I live  up  there  for  a certain  portion  of 
the  year.  Assuming  you  put  the  expenses  down  at 
£3,000  or  £4,000  a mile,  such  a line,  about  35  miles 
long,  would  cost  about  £150,000.  To  pay  3 per  cent, 
on  such  a sum  would  involve  a net  revenue  of,  say, 
£5,000  a year.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible,  in  such  a 
district  as  that,  to  have  such  a surplus  of  receipts  over 
working  expenses  as  to  pay  even  the  low  rate  of 
interest  I have  mentioned? — Of  course  we  all  know 
that  part  of  the  district  is  extremely  poor. 

30203.  Very  poor? — Yes.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
very  thickly  populated  ; a large  number  of  people  live 
in  it,  and  I think  it  is  wonderful  what  a railway  will 
sometimes  do.  Nobody  would  have  imagined  for  a 
moment-  that  the  Burtonport  line  would  have  paid  ; 
yet  it  does  pay.  Of  course  it  has  the  sea  fisheries. 

30204.  It  has  the  fisheries  and  several  industries  ; 
but  in  this  particular  district  there  is  no  industry 
except  the  agricultural  one,  and  that  is  a very  small 
one  ? — Yes ; but  there  might  be  a development  of 
industries. 

30205.  Biit,  do  you  think  it  could  possibly  pay  ? — 
I don’t  think  it  would  be  a paying  line';  but  it 
would  tend  to  make  the  people  richer. 

30206.  Do  you  think  the  people  in  that  district, 
and  the  Tyrone  County  Council,  speaking  on  behalf 
of  the  ratepayers  of  each  district,  would  be  prepared 
ts  guarantee  anything? — I think,  if  there  was  some 
help  assured,  the  County  Council  would  be  prepared 
to  guarantee  a portion,  and  I am  sure  the  people 
themselves  would  gladly  submit  to  pay  a tax  to  have 
the  railway. 

30207.  We  have  had  evidence  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  even  where  the  liability  of  various  districts 
has  been  reduced  by  one-half,  that  the  people  grumble 
about  the  rate?— They  grumble. 

30208  These  are  grumbles  that  we  need  not  attend 
to . I think  the  advantages  would  be  so  great  as  to 
more  than  repay  any  little  tax  put  on  them. 


30209.  With  regard  to  the  general  question,  you  Oct.  17,  1907. 
are  aware  that,  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  - — 

proposals  for  State  purchase  or  amalgamation  have 
been  frequently  before  the  public? — Constantly.  Omach  ’ 

30210.  In  1873  the  Government  of  the  day  expressed  h ’ 
itself  ready  to  give  financial  aid  to  the  Irish  railway 
companies  provided  amalgamation  t-ook  place  ? — Yes. 

30211.  In  1881  or  1882  the  House  of  Commons  was  T]ie  trend  of 
again  in  favour  of  the  amalgamation  of  Irish  railways  public  opinion 
by  every  private  means  in  their  power,  and  even,  if  jn  favour  of 
necessary,  by  Parliamentary  action  ; and  in  1888  the  unification  of 
A llport  Commission  were  also  in  favour  of  greater  the  railways 
centralisation  of  control,  accompanied  by  very  material  of  Ire’and 
reductions  in  the  rates?— Yes.  andareduc- 

30212.  So,  looking  back  on  the  history  of  railways  :1011  V* 
for  the  last  thirty  years,  every  inquiry  that  has  ch*  es  for 
been  held,  and  any  motion  that  has  been  brought-  m ® eara 
before  Parliament,  whether  they  advocated  State 
Purchase  or  not  have  all  been  in  favour  of  amalgama- 
tion, and  all  consider  that,  in  the  interests  of  this 
country,  considerable  reductions  of  rates  and  fares 
were  very  desirable? — Certainly. 

30213.  Is  there  any  reason  in  the  present  day 
why  that  opinion  should  be  modified  ? — I don’t  think 
there  is  any  reason.  There  is  rather  an  increased 
reason  why  the  State  should  come  to  the  help  of 
the  Irish  railways,  and  I don’t  see  any  difficulty 
in  carrying  it  out,  even  in  the  present  depressed 
condition  of  the  money  market,  by  purchasing  up  the 
Irish  railways. 

30214.  With  reference  to  the  financial  part  of  the  Opinions  of 
transaction  allusion  has  been  made  several  times  to  the  Govern- 
the  Financial  Relations  Commission,  and  Mr.  Sexton  ment  and  the 
called  your  attention  to  the  view  expressed  by  Mr.  House  of. 
Childers.  I daresay  you  are  aware  that  he  drew  up  a Commons  on 
draft  report  before  his  death  ? — Yes.  ^alternation 

30215.  In  that  draft  report,  in  taking  into  account  raj]. 

the  excessive  revenue  which  this  country  contributed  ways  E;nce 
and  which  he  put  down  at  2f  millions,  and  in  con-  ^873. 
sidering  in  what  way  restitution  or  compensation 
should  be  made  to  this  country,  he  said  that  of  the 
three  alternative  courses  by  means  of  which  practical 
relief  could  be  given  the  one  which  most  commended 
itself  to  his  mind  as  being  the  most  likely  to  advance  irejan(j’s 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  was  the  consolidation  cjajm  for 
of  the  railways,  and  the  grant  of  money  to  assist  them,  financial 
I think  he  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  putting  aside  assistance 
any  claim  we  might  have,  as  to  which  there  is  a from  Great 
difference  of  opinion,  it  would  be  good  policy  on  the  Britain  for 
part  of  Great  Britain  to  give  such  an  annual  sum  of  the  develop- 
money  to  this  country  as  would  develop  its  industries  menl-  of  t“e 
and  resources  ?— I think,  as  I said  before,  in  view  of  country- 
the  past  history  of  the  country,  although  I think  the 
people  must  take  in  hands  more  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  country,  yet  they  should  be  helped  to  a 
certain  extent.  If  I wanted  to  develop  my  profession' 

I would  put  my  whole  skill  and  energy  into  it,  and  I 
think  the  people  should  not  be  helped  too  much,  but  ■ 
should  be  brought  to  develop  all  their  latent  powers. 

It  is  not  good  to  help  them  beyond  a certain  point, 
and  the  only  reason  I would  advocate  the  British 
Government  helping  Ireland  in  the  way  I have  men- 
tioned is  simply  because  I believe  that  Great  Britain 
owes  Ireland  an  immense  sum  of  money,  and  therefore  - 
there  is  no  objection  to  taking  any  we  get ; but  if  the - 
individual  is  helped  too  much  his  energies  are  de- 
pressed more  or  less. 

30216.  Mr.  Sexton. — There  is  no  danger  of  that 
kind  of  depression  in  this  case?— Not  much  in  this 
country ; still,  at  the  same  time,  you  have  to  be- 
careful,  I think. 

30217.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe.— Apart  from  any 
claim  we  might  have,  would  it  not  be  good  policy- 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  do  anything  to 
materially  increase  the  prosperity  and  the  purchasing 
capacity  of  Ireland? — I think  the  greatest  deed  am 
British  statesman  can  do  is  to  make  Ireland  friendly 
and  to  make  her  prosperous ; and  if  you  wish  to 
help  the  Empire  you  can  do  nothing  better  than  make 
Ireland  happy  and  contented. 

30218.  And  to  put  the  people  in  a better  position  Enelis.1’ 
to  pay  for  commodities  which  they  are  oblieed  to  financial  . 
take  from  England  1— Yes.  ' assistance  in 

purchasing 

30219.  And  any  assistance  which  England  mi«ht  the  Irish 
be  prepared  to  give  in  the  way  of  helping  us ’to  railways 


carry  out  this  transaction  of  taking  over  the  railways  would'ulti- 
might  lead  to  such  development  as,  after  a time  would  ma,ely  benefit 
recoup  itself?— Yes.  I have  every  reason  to ’believe  themot,'-r 
that.  ' C0UD<r> 
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Any  scheme 
of  subsidising 
tlie  Irish 
railways  from 
public  funds 
apart  from 
State  pur- 
chase dis- 
approved. 


The  capabi- 
lity of  an 
elected  Irish 

satisfactorily 
control  the 
railways. 


that  a body 
ol  experts 
responsible, 
to  an  Irish 
authority 
should  ad- 
minister tho 
railways. 


Or  as  an 
alternative  a 
Railway 

selected  by 
the  repro- 

the  people. 


The  money 

Ireland  in 
respect  of 
ever- taxation- 


30220.  I gather  you  are  opposed  to  subsidies? — I 
don’t  agree  with  subsidies. 

30221.  I think  Mr.  Childers  contemplated  a reduc- 
tion of  the  rates  by  one-half.  That  might  involve 
some  loss  to  the  railway  companies,  and  that  loss 
would  be  guaranteed  for  a certain  time?— I don’t 
think,  if  you  bouglxt  up  the  Irish  railways,  that 
tlie  shareholders  should  suffer  any  loss. 

30222.  Though  you  are  opposed  to  subventions  and 
subsidies  such  as  you  say  would  risk  undermining 
the  enterprise  and  the  commercial  instincts  of  the 
management,  you  would  not  be  opposed  to  the  State 
assisting,  if  necessary,  in  buying  up  the  fixed  charges 
on  the  Irish  railways,  which,  of  course,  it  could  do 
upon  favourable  terms,  and  in  that  way  assisting  any 
such  body  as  might  be  entrusted  with  the  administra- 
tion in  carrying  through  the  transaction? — Yes. 

30223.  I gather  from  your  remarks  you  would  have 
had  no  hesitation  in  entrusting  the  control  of  the 
purchased  system  of  railways  to  such  a body  as 
the  Government  recently  proposed  to  establish — the 
Irish  Council? — The  Irish  Councils  are  better  than 
the  English  Councils,  and  there  is  no  reason  why, 
a>  they  do  their  work  well,  the  Central  Irish  Council 
would  not  do  the  same. 

30224.  I don’t  want  to  get  into  politics,  but  I 
gather  that,  in  your  opinion,  the  proposed  Council 
would  have  been  a great  benefit,  and  would  have  given 
some  control  over  this  matter? — I don’t  approve  of 
tho  last  Council  Bill  of  the  Government. 

30225.  You  don’t  think  half  a loaf  is  better  than 
n 5 bread  ? — I do  ; but  that  Bill  would  have  made  a 
Tsar  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

30226.  But,  talking  of  the  general  principle? — The 
general  principle  1 approve  of.  If  you  don’t  get 
Home  Rule,  a Council  would  be  better  than  nothing. 

30227.  Chairman. — We  had  better  steer  clear  of 
political  considerations. 

30228.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — Any  such  body,  or 
-a  similar  body  by  which  satisfactory  control  could  be 
established? — I think  so. 

30229.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  hand  over  the 
administration  of  Irish  railways  to  the  General  Coun- 
cil of  Irish  County  Councils  ? — I would  not.  I don’t 
think  that  that  is  a satisfactory  body,  as  at  present 
constituted.  My  idea  is  it  should  be  composed  of  ex- 
perts, with  popular  representatives  upon  it,  so  that 
you  would  have  the  experts  managing  the  expert  part 
of  the  business,  and  the  public  brought  into  communi- 
cation with  the  expert  members  by  the  agency  of  the 
representatives  of  the  County  Councils  aaid  the  grand 

30230.  The  idea  of  a good  many  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared before  us  was  that  the  railways  should  be  ad- 
ministered by  a Board  of  the  best  railway  experts, 
hut  that  they  should  be  under  the  control  of,  and  re- 
sponsible to,  the  General  Council.  I should  like  to 
know  what  your  idea  is  upon  that? — There  are  a 
number  of  the  counties  not  represented  on  the  Coun- 
cil. 

30230a.  Chairman. — I think  the  doctor  has  fully  ex- 
plained what  he  means.  There  should  be  experts  to 
manage  the  railways,  and  an  Irish  authority  to  con- 
trol them. 

30231.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — That-  is  the 

point  I wished  to  get  from  him.  We  have  got  no 
such  body  except  the  General  Council? — You  could 
.create  it  through  representatives  from  the  County 
Councils  and  Grand  Juries. 

30232.  Mr.  Sextcm. — If  there  was  no  other  body 
created  ? — Yes ; if  there  was  not. 

30233.  'Colonel  Hutcheson  Foe. — Failing  any 

other  body,  would  you  be  prepared  to  give  it  to  a 
railway  Board,  assuming  that  the  administration 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  a railway  Board  of  ex- 
perts ?- -Selected  by  representatives  of  the  people; 
that  is  my  idea;  a small  Board. 

Examined  by  Lord  Pjrrie. 

30234.  You  say  that  every  person  admits  that  the 
English  Government  owe  us  something  which  might 
’n  part  be  utilised  in  the  making  of  new  railways,  or 


the  extension  of  existing  c 


person  in  Ireland, 


— -very  person  in  England  also? — 
Every  person  in  England  and  Scotland  should  admit 

30235.  If  every  person  admits  it,  why  are  not  those 
works  done?  You  were  a member  of  Parliament, 
Did  every  person  in  Parliament  admit  it?— I am 


30236.  I think,  as  regards  the  evidence  on  the 
minutes  it  is  this,  that  every  person  admits  that  the 
British  Government  owe  us  something? — They  should 
admit  it.  You  have  a British  Government  in  power, 
appointing  a strong  financial  relations  Commis- 
sion— 

30237.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  best  men  they  had? — Yes; 
composed  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  experts,  the  greatest 
and  soundest  authorities  in  the  country.  They  in- 
vestigate the  matter,  take  evidence,  and  go  thorouglily 
into  the  whole  question,  and  report,  with  only  one 
exception,  that  undoubtedly  this  country  -is  over- 
taxed to  the  extent  of  23  millions. 

30238.  There  was  no  exception  on  that  point?— 
Very  good.  If  that  public  Commission,  appointed 
by  the  British  Government,  has  so  reported,  surely 
every  intelligent  man  in  England  and  Scotland  should 
know  we  have  got  a good  case.  If  they  don’t  know  it 
I am  sorry  for  them. 

30239.  Lord  Pirrie. — I thought  you  meant  to  convey 
that  every  person  in  Ireland  believed  that  there  was 
a balance  in  favour  of  Ireland,  but  certainly  every 
person  in  England  does  not.  or  else  what  you  suggest 
by  way  ot  restitution  would  be  done? — I don’t  know 
that.  Everybody  in  England  may  believe  that  a great 
many  things  should  be  done,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  Government  won’t  do  it.  Everybody  in  this 
country  believes  that  the  report  of  the  Viceregal  Com- 
mission on  Workhouses  in  Ireland  pointed  out  the 
reforms  that  were  needed,  and  though  we  have  got  a 
powerful  Liberal  Government  ill  office  at  the  present 
time,  who  acknowledge  that  this  is  so,  and  that  that 
Commission  has  correctly  reported,  yet  it  has  done 
nothing,  and  I am  afraid  that  perhaps  it  may  do  the 
same  about  the  Railway  Commission. 

30240.  You  think  that  everybody  should  concur 
in  the  conclusions  of  the  report? — Every  intelli- 
gent man  who  reads  and  studies  the  papers  should 
know  that  this  Commission,  appointed  by  the  British 
Government,  has  reported  that  England  is  indebted 
to  this  country  in  a huge  sum  of  money,  and  conse- 
quently it  is  acting  upon  that  I say  that  everybody 
admits  that  this  money  is  due. 

30241.  You  made  a statement  also  as  regards  the 
Northern  Counties  Railway  to  the  effect  that  it  has 
gone  back  since  it  was  taken  over  by  the  Midland 
Railway  Company  of  England? — In  my  opinion  it 
has  gone  back. 

__  30242.  You  seem  to  be  strongly-  of  that  opinion  ? — 
Yes  ; I gave  my  impressions  as  the  result  of  travelling 
on  the  line. 

30243.  Has  it  increased  the  fares?— No;  it  has  not 
increased  the  fares,  but  it  has  done  nothing  to  develop 
the  line,  so  far  as  I know.  It  has  left  it  to  this 
Northern  Counties  Committee,  and  what  is  the  re- 
sult? The  Northern  Counties  Committee  have  full 
control  and  management  of  the  line,  and  they  take 
the  greatest  possible  trouble,  but  they  have  not  to 
meet  their  shareholders  now.  They  have  no  incentive 
to  bother  themselves  about  it. 

30244.  If  they  have  not  to  meet  the  shareholders, 
does  that  make  any  difference  to  the  shareholders  if 
they  get  the  accommodation  of  extra  trains,  and  if 
the  line  is  really  improved  ?— They,  do  not  do  it. 
Tlie  carriages  are  dirtier.  T do  not  know  myself,  be- 
cause, of  course,  I only  travel  on  the  line  occasionally. 
I run  down  to  Portrush  and  Coleraine,  and  places 
there,  and  my  general  impression  of  the  line  is  that- 
instead  of  having  improved  under  the  Midland  Rail- 
way management,  it  has  distinctly  gone  back. 

30245.  Then,  you  do  not  consider  that  it  is  an  ad 
vantage  to  Ireland  that  the  Midland  Railway  Com 
pany,  a very  large  company,  invest  money  in  Ire- 
land and  show  confidence  in  the  country? — No;  I do 
not-  see  tlie  advantage. 

30246.  You  do  not  think  their  action  brought  any 
money  into  Ireland  ? — I do  not  think  it  brought  a 
penny  into  Ireland.  The  Midland  Railway  and  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  pool  the  'business,  and  they 
can  manage  the  thing  between  themselves,  and  stop 
competition,  and  I say  it  does  not  help  the  public  an 
atom. 

30247.  You  seem  to  be  very  strong  in  your  opinion  ; 
but,  except  the  dirty  carriages,  you  have  no  other 
instance  of  degeneration  ?— And  that  the  time-keeping 
of  the  railway  is  not  as  good  as  it  used  to  be.  Anil 
people  going  through  Portadown  are  very  much  in- 
convenienced. 

30248.  You  speak  of  this  10  o’clock  train  from  Bel- 
fast to  Portadown? — Yes. 
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30249.  We  communicated  with  Colonel  Plews,  and 
Colonel  Plews  on  that  occasion  said  that  if  the  Post 
Office  would  agree  to  put  back  the  train 

he  had  no  objection  to  put  it  back.  And  I under- 
stand, from  conversation  I had  at  the  Post 
Office,  that  the  Post  Office  is  quite  willing  to  alter  the 
train  to  suit  the  travelling  public,  provided  it  does 
not  interfere  with  the  delivery  of  the  mails. 
I think  that  question  of  yours  refers  to  the  train 
that  leaves  Belfast  at  10  o’clock,  and  has  to  wait  at 
Portadown  three  quarters  of  an.  hour.  I cannot  see 
that  the  Post  Office,  if  they  are  assured  by  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  that  the  putting  back  of  this 
train  would  not  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  Post 
Office,  would  have  any  objection  whatsoever  to  it. 

Colonel  Plews. — I think  you  are  confusing  two 
things.  I think  your  inquiry  had  reference  to  the 
time  of  the  train  from  Dublin,  which  was  advocated 
by  some  witnesses.  Our  inquii-y  had  reference  en- 
tirely— the  recent  one — to  the  10  o’clock  train  from 
Belfast,  which  runs  as  far  as  Portadown,  and  waits 
there — speaking  off  the  book— -for  at  least  an  hour. 

Lord  Pirrie. — Yes,  and  the  impression  on  my  mind, 
from  the  conversation  I had  at  the  Post  Office,  and 
the  way  the  Post  Office  wrote  to  me  several  times 
since,  is  that  they  would  be  quite  willing  to  alter 
the  train  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  public  if  the 
railway  company  could  only  put  it  clearly  to  them 
what  they  wanted,  and  that  it  would  not  interfere 
with  the  work  of  the  Post  Office. 

* Colonel  Plews. — I should  be  glad  to  give  you  a oopy 
of  the  correspondence. 

30250.  Chairman. — You  see  the  Pest  Office  have 
always  a reservation.  They  say,  “If  it  will  not  in- 
terfere with  our  post  office  work  ” ?— (Witness). — I 
have  spoken  to  Colonel  Plews,  and  he  said  he  was 
anxious  to  consider  any  complaint  that  was  made, 
and  he  did  not  take  notice  of  this  matter. 

Lord  Pirrie. — I think,  myself,  that  this  train  could 
be  altered  for  the  convenience  of  people  at  Portadown 
as  well  as  others. 

Colonel  Plews. — No  doubt  it  would  be  a public  ad- 
vantage, instead  of  leaving  at  10  to  leave  half  an 
hour  later. 

130251.  T.ord  Pirrie. — Then,  the  impression  on  my 
mind  is  that  the  Post  Office  would  agree  to  it.  That 
is  my  impression  from  the  conversation.  Now,  may  I 
ask  you  one  question  ? You  stated  that  the  shirts 
cost  7s.  a ton  more  from  Omagh  ? — 8s.  6 d.  a ton. 

30252.  8s.  6 d.  a ton  is  a very  small  fraction  of  a 
farthing,  is  it  not,  per  shirt? — Yes. 

30253.  Now,  you  have,  in  Omagh,  very  much  greater 
savings  from  not  having  nearly  60  much  taxation  in 
Omagh  as  you  have  in  Derry  ?— Yes. 

30254.  And  cheaper  labour  than  in  Derry  ? — Not 
much  cheaper  labour. 

30255.  But  something  cheaper  ?— Practically  just 
the  same. 

30256.  And  therefore  the  fraction  of  a far-tiling  per 
shirt  cannot  surely  make  much  difference? — But  what 
about  the  5s.  difference  in  coals  for  driving  your 
engines?  An  interior  town,  a town  like  Omagh,  is 
greatly  handicapped  by  the  increased  cost  of  coal 
as  compared  with  Derry.  You  must  consider  the  dif- 
ference caused  by  the  increased  price  of  coal,  and  then, 
if  you  increase  the  cost  of  shirts  you  will  find  that 
our  little  shirt  factories,  which  are  handicapped  in 
Omagh,  are  crushed  out. 

30257.  Mr.  Sexton. — It  is  not  a question  of  a 
farthing  a.  shirt,  but  one  of  the  effects  of  the  raising 
rates  on  wholesale  purchasers,  and  on  the  trade  as  a 
whole. 

30258.  And  also  the  effect  on  the  trader’s  budget, 
at  the  end  of  the  year ; not  how  much  per  shirt  ? — 
Certainly. 

30259.  Chairman. — Now,  about  this  extension  to 
Burtonport.  Do  you  seriously  say  that  there  was 
opposition  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  residents  in 
the  county  to  the  scheme. projected'  by  Mr.  Robert- 
son?— Well,  you  will  get  opposition  to  almost  any 
project;  but  the  great  preponderance  of  public 
opinion  was  what  I tell  you,  and  the  Grand  Jury 
almost  unanimous  in  recommending,  headed  by 
Cord  Leitrim,  the  late  Lord  Leitrim,  who  was  a most 
active  man,  and.  had  great  influence  in  the  place,  and 
took  the  greatest  possible  interest  in  the  development 
of  his  own  county. 


30260.  Was  that  opinion  publicly  expressed? — It  0ct  ^ 1907> 
was,  before  the  Grand  Jury.  The  whole  tiling  was  * — L 
debated,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  get  this  line  Dr.  Edward 
put  in  this  direction,  and  Mr.  Balfour — that  was  Thompson, 
Gerald  Balfour — sent  down  Mr.  Robertson,  and  not-  Omagh, 
withstanding  every  effort  of  the  people  to  change  his 
determination,  he  obstinately  insisted  that  that  line  The  route 
should  be  made,  and  he  also  said,  “If  you  do  not  chosen  for  the 
have  that  line  you  will  have  nothing.”  Against  the  5aMfco“port 
almost  unanimously  expressed  opinion  of  the  people  ajj™,j  to 
this  was  pitchforked  on  them.  jjave  geen  - 

30261.  Lord  Pirrie.— But  it  was  all  discussed  and  aaopted 
argued  before  the  Privy  Council  ? — It  was  before  the  against  the 
Grand  Jury.  That  was  the  local  representative  au-  opinion  of 
thority  at  that  time.  Of  course  the  people  would  the  county, 
know  a great  deal  more  about  it  than  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil. I would  not  give  much  for  the  opinion  of  the 
Privy  Council  against  the  opinion  which  had  a know- 
ledge of  the  county. 

30262.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  other  point? — I 
want  to  bring  under  your  notice  the  great  incon- 
venience to  the  public  of  the  light  railways  per- 
sistently ignoring  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  about  automatic  brakes.  There  is  not  one  of 
these  lines,  the  Letterkenny  Railway,  the  Burtonport  T]  . 

Line,  or  the  Glenties  Line,  or  the  Killybegs  Line  ven;ence  t0 
that  makes  use  of  the  automatic  brake  ; and  the  re-  t|le  puy  ;c 
suit  is  that  it  has  encouraged  them,  to  the  great  in-  occasioned  by 
convenience  of  the  public,  to  run  mixed  trains.  The  mixed  trains 
public  are  shunted  about,  and  knocked  about,  in  the  without  the 
most  extraordinary  way  on  these  lines,  and  the  conse-  continuous 
quence  is  that  more  than  half  of  them  are  goods  automatic 
trains,  and  they  run  no  other  passenger  trains.  If  brake  on  light 
I want  to  go  to  Killybegs  it  takes  me  five  hours  to  111 

get  there  from  Omagh.  onega  . 

30263.  Lord  Pirrie. — How  long  would  it  take  in  a 
motor  ? — About  half  the  time.  I never  think  of  using 
the  railway.  I always  use  the  motor.  I mean  to 
places  on  this  line. 

30264.  Mr.  Sexton. — How  far  is  it?— It  is  about 
fifty  or  sixty  miles. 

30265.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — From  Stra- 

bane? — No,  from  Omagh.  And  it  consequently  kills 
the  development  of  Killybegs,  which  is  a beautiful 
place,  so  far  as  seaside  people  going  to  it.  They 
would  not  dream  of  going  a journey  like  that,  be- 
cause of  the  inconvenience  and  shunting  and  knocking 
about  that  they  experience.  They  never  use  the  The  Lough 
brakes  on  this  Lough  Swilly  Line,  although  I have  Swilly  line 
over  and  over  again  drawn  the  attention  of  the  Board  instanced  as 
of  Trade  to  the  fact,  and  to  the  extreme  danger  to  involving 
the  public,  of  a line  with  steep  gradients,  without  extreme 
any  brake.  danger  to  the 

30266.  Chairman. — They  have  brakes? — They  have  public  m this 
brakes,  but  they  do  not  use  them.  They  used  respec  ' 
ftjvhave  a string  of  eight  or  nine  wagons  without  any 
brake  whatever  behind  them.  Now  they  have  the 
guard’s  van,  but  they  have  no  automatic  brake. 

30267.  That  is  compulsory  upon  them,  with  mixed' 
trains? — It  would  be  very  convenient  if  this  line- 
could  be  made  to  run  passenger  trains. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — Might  I make  one  observation  on  be- 
half of  the  Northern  Counties  Committee,  as  it  has 
been  said  that  nothing  is  being  done  for  the  public- 
convenience?  Just  one  fact  I should  like  to  men- 
tion. They  run  now  200,000  more  train  miles  in  the 
year  than  they  did  before  the  acquisition  by  the  Mid- 
land. That  must  represent  a veiy  great  convenience 
to  the  public. 

30268.  Chairman. — That  must  represent  additional 
trains. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — Additional  trains,  and  they  are 
largely  passenger  trains.  Then  there  are  more  trains, 
and,  as  to  goods,  they  use  longer  trains  by  the  employ- 
ment of  heavier  engines.  They  have  got  six  more 
engines  and  fifty  more  wagons. 

30269.  Chairman. — Dr.  Thompson  frankly  told  us  Explanation 
h?  was  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  line.  He  on  behalf  of 
merely  gave  his  opinion  from  observation  in  travelling  Northern 
along  the  line? — (Witness). — That  is  all;  from  what  Counties 
struck  me.  Committee  as 

30270.  Lord  Pirrie. — About  the  carriages  ? — Yes  ; ;°  1.DCref“ed 
that  they  were  extremely  dirty.  g ’ t["'lea2° 

30271.  Chairman.— You  do  not  see  any  im-  acquisition  of 
. provement  since  the  acquisition  of  the  line  ? — the  line  by 
I see  none  at  all.  And  I may  mention  that  Midland 
the  station  at  Coleraine  and  other  places  are  made  Company, 
public  promenades.  The  general  public  overcrowd 
the  stations  on  Sunday  evenings  especially,  to  the 
great  inconvenience  of  passengers  going  to  or  from 


* See  Appendix  No.  4. 
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ace:  17  1907.  the  line.  Thy  simply  walk  up  and  down,  looking 
— L into  the  windows,  and  it  is  extremely  inconvenient. 

Dr.  Edward  Lord  Pirrie. — Perhaps  they  are  seeing  their  sweet- 

Thompson,  hearts  off. 

Omagh. 


30272.  Chairman. — They  make  it  a church  parade? 
—They  make  it  a church  parade,  and  cause  much 
annoyance. 


Mr.  T.  B. 
Fooly, 

Town  Cierk, 
Strabane. 


"The  3ame 
treatment 
claimed  for 
Strabane  as 
for  Derry  in 
the  matter  of 


The  former 
flourishing 
condition  of 
the  Strabane 
Canal  and  its 
present  un- 
developed 


Dimensions 
of  the  locks 
and  navigable 
•depths  of  the 
.water-way. 


Mr.  T.  B.  Feei.y,  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


30273.  Mr.  Feely,  you  are  Town  Clerk  of  Strabane  ? 
— Yes. 

30274.  And  you  appear  on  behalf  of  the  Strabane 
Mercantile  Association  ? — Yes,  sir. 

30275.  Well,  I suppose  that  Association  comprises 
the  principal  trades  in  the  place? — It  embodies  the 
leading  merchants  of  the  town. 

30276.  And  tradesmen  ? — And  tradesmen-  -Yes. 

30277.  Of  course,  as  town  clerk,  you  have,  I sup- 
pose, practical  knowledge  of  the  trade  cf 
the  town? — Well,  prior  to  my  appointment  as  town 
clerk,  I was  commercially  engaged  for  over  twenty 
years  in  one  firm,  whicli  is  the  largest  firm  in  the 
timber  and  slate  and  milling  and  grain  trade. 

30278.  How  long  have  you  been  town  clerk? — Seven 
years  from  last  July. 

30279.  And  before  that  you  had  experience  of  the 
business  of  the  town  ? — Yes,  sir. 

30280.  And  before  that  I think  you  had  a business 
experience  of  railways  ? — Oh,  no ; but  my  father  had 
a connection  with  the  Strabane  Canal  Company,  and 
I -assisted  in  the  office,  and  had  a slight  connection 
with  the  traffic  business. 

30281.  No  direct  connection?- — No,  sir. 

30282.  Now,  the  next  subject  that  you  refer  to  T 
■don't  think  I need  go  into,  because  it  is  a question  of 
a dispute  with  a canal  company,  and  we  are  not  in- 
quiring into  canal  companies  ; we  are  only  dealing 
with  the  railways? — Will  you  permit  me  to  say  that 
Strabane  occupies  a very  queer  position  by  the  nature 
of  its  geographical  situation.  We  look  upon  Strabane 
as  a seaport  town.  It  should  be  treated  with  the 
same  facilities  as  Derry,  inasmuch  as  we  have  a 
waterway  coming  within  three  miles  of  the  town, 
and  we  have  a canal  to  it  that  was  made  by  a grant 
of  the  Irish  Parliament ; and  that  is  a public  canal 
and  merchants  can  use  it  if  they  like;  and  we  look 
upon  it  as  a seaport  town,  and  yet  Derry  has  ad- 
vantages over  it. 

30283.  You  have  not  a tidal  waterway  ? — We  have 
-a  tidal  waterway  on  the  river. 

30284.  Is  it  all  dry  at  low  water  ? — No,  there  is  a 
reasonable  depth  of  water,  and,  in  my  own  recollec- 
tion, lighters  with  coal  traded  up  to  Lifford.  Thirty- 
five  ton  steamers  traded  past  Strabane. 

30285.  From  where? — From  Derry,  past  Strabane 
town,  and  up  to  Lifford  and  Castlefin,  and  we  feel  that 
Strabane  ought  not  to  be  treated  so ; and  that  it  is 
rather  owing  to  its  geographical  position,  and  also  to 
the  facilities  that  were  given  it,  that  Derry  should  not 
get  exceptional  advantages  as  against  Strabane. 

30286.  At  any  rate,  no  sea-going  vessels  could  get 
up  to  Strabane? — Yes,  sir,  they  could.  I have  seen 
a steamer  in  the  canal  basin  loaded  with  eighty  tons 
of  timber  for  a private  firm  in  which  I was  employed, 
as  a boy — a large  timber  merchant ; he  had  large 
chemical  works  and  saw-mills  that  gave  employment 
at  the  time,  and  he  loaded  the  steamer  with  goods  in 
the  canal  basin,  and  the  steamer  was  of  sufficient  size 
to  enable  it  to  pass  through  the  lock  gates,  and 
sufficiently  deep  to  be  able  to  . go  over  the  sill  of  the 
lock  ; and  that  vessel  went  right  through  to  Glasgow, 
and  came  back  with  a cargo  of  coal. 

30287.  What  was  the  tonnage  of  that  vessel? — 
Eighty  or  ninety  ton:>. 

30288.  You  do  not  call  that  a sea-going  steamer? — 
Oh.  no.  T know  ; bul  it  would  do  for  coasting  trade. 

30289.  There  is  a lock  on  the  canal  connecting  the 
waterway  that  goes  from  Londonderry  to  Strabane? — 
Two  locks. 

30290.  What  is  the  width  of  the  Lock  ? — Twenty- 
four  feet  about. 

30291.  What  is  the  depth  of  water  on  the  sill? — - 
We  applied  to  the  Boird  of  Trade  to  look  after  this 
canal,  and  they  say  they  have  no  power  to  compel 
attention  to  these  things,  and  my  idea  would  be  that' 
canals  should  be  looked  after  as  well  as  railways. 

30292.  Lord  Pirrie. — W hat  is  the  depth  of  the 
water;  is  it  six  feet? — As  a rule  it  is  a depth  of 
five  feet  six  inches  to  six  feet. 


30293.  Six  feet,  that  is  the  maximum  ?— We  brought 
it  before  the  Commissioners  at  Belfast,  and,  I am 
sorry  to  say,  the  Commissioners  did  not  get  an 
opportunity  of  coming  to  visit  it. 

30294.  Chairman.— To  whom  does  the  canal  belong? 
— It  is  public  property.  That  is  one  of  the  difficulties 
raised  by  the  Duke  of  Abercorn,  who  was  owner  and 
lessee  of  the  soil  through  which  the  canal  is  made. 
In  the  year  1888,  when  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Canal  Companies  to  lodge  a schedule  of  the  rates  and 
tolls  and  matters  of  that  kind,  the  Board  of  Trade, 
not  having  received  a schedule  from  this  company, 
were  entitled  to  make  out  a schedule  of  rates  which 
they  considered  reasonable  ; and  the  Duke  of  Abercorn, 
looking  on  himself  as  the  private  owner  of  the  canal, 
raised,.a  question  as  to  the  right  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  insist  on  the  lodgment  of  a schedule,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  not  a canal  created  by  any  public  funds,  and 
the  i-esult  was  that  he  lodged  an  appeal  against  the 
schedule,  and  the  merchants  of  the  town  at  tic- 
eleventh  hour,  I may  say,  got  awake  to  the  necessities 
of  the  case,  and  they  appeared  in  support  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  with  the  result  that,  at  Dublin,  the 
schedule  was  confirmed  in  a provisional  order. 

30295.  That  was  Lord  Balfour’s  Committee  ? — Yes, 
sir,  and  the  Duke  of  Abercorn  appealed  against  that, 
and  we  had  to  struggle  hard,  at  very  considerable 
expense,  and  we  had  to  appear  before  the  Committee 
of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  of  which  the  chairman 
was  the  Duke  of  Richmond  ; and  not  only  did  we 
succeed  in  maintaining  our  position  against  the 
private,  or  disputed  private  ownership  of  the  Duke, 
but  we  satisfied  that  Committee  that  the  canal  was 
a public  canal,  and  that  the  public  had  a right  to 
trade  over  it  on  the  payment  of  sixpence  per  ton. 
The  Canal  Company  endeavoured  to  get  a shilling  a 
ton  scheduled,  and  we  beat  them  on  that  too. 

30296.  Who  works  the  canal  now? — This  gentleman 
whose  character  yOu  heard  described  by  Dr.  Thompson. 
Mr.  John  M'Farlane  at  present  owns  the  canal,  and 
he  arrived  at  it  in  this  way. 

30297.  I think  that  is  rather  beyond  our  province  ? 
— Well,  the  canal  is  not  managed  at  all,  sir  ; it  is 
mismanaged.  It  has  a history  that,  if  the  public  had 
it,  they  would  be  surprised  at,  and  I am  sure,  sir, 
that  you  and  the  rest  of  the  Commission  would  feel 
for  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  the  North  of  Ire- 
land if  they  knew  the  difficulties  under  which  they 
labour  as  regards  transit  facilities,  with  plenty  of 
opportunities  for  them. 

30298.  Plenty  of  opportunity  of  working  the  canal, 
end  the  canal  not  being  utilised? — The  canal  is  not 
being  utilised,  and  they  work  partly  in  collusion  with 
the  railway. 

30299.  Lord  Pirrie. — With  the  Lough  Swilly  Rail- 
way ? — No ; with  my  honorable  friend,  Colonel  Plews. 

Colonel  Flews. — Till  this  -moment  I did  not  know 
that-  -Mr.  M'F-arlane  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

30300.  Lord  Pirrie. — He  cannot  have  anything  to 
do  with  it,  probably? — Will  you  pardon  me  on  that. 
W ill  you  permit  me  to  say  this,  and  I am  sure  Colonel 
Flews  will  not  attempt  to  deny  it,  that  it  was 
with  James  M'Farlane.  the  predecessor  in  title  of 
John  M'Farlane,  that  there  was  a treaty  made  and 
concluded  between  M'Farlane  and  the  railway  com- 
pany. 

30301.  Mr.  Sexton. — If  the  canal  is  public  property 
how  does  Mr.  M'Farlane  control  it  now,  since  you 
defeated  the  claim  of  the  Duke  of  Abercorn? — Because 
he  received  a lease  for  the  working  of  the  canal  from 
his  grace  the  Duke. 


30302.  We  thought  the  Duke  was  defeated  ?— So 
he  was  ; but  the  canal  he  had — if  you  give  me  a 
minute  I will  just  explain  the  history  of  it. 

inS'JJfVT”'-?-  k the  “Ope  Of  »ur 

ty?"d  '?  m ono  sense,  bu-t  in  another 
sense  .t  touches  ,t,„  th„  th.t  I desire  to  point 
f?-0"  ,that  that  canal  has  been  manipulated  br 
“ “ »ot  by  tins  present  John  M'Faralne. 

but  by  the  James  M'Farlane  who  was  the  Duke  of 
Abercorn  s agent ; and  he  manipulated  so  as  to  work 
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that  in  collusion.  There  was  a company  formed,  and 
he  became  owner  of  three-fifths  of  the  shares,  and  his 
wife  owned  a fifth,  and  the  attorney  of  the  estate 
owned  a couole  of  hundred  pounds,  and  the  bailiff 
on  the  estate  was  brought  in  too ; and  these  were  the 
company. 

30304.  Mr.  Town  Clerk,  if  you  have  any  further 
grievance  about  this  canal  you  will  have  to  go  to  the 
£anal  Commission  ? — I am  sorry  for  that. 

30305.  It  is  beyond  our  inquiry  ? — I know  ; but  we 
have  done  our  best  before  the  Canal  Commission. 

30306.  Well,  you  have  done  your  best  to  get  on  the 
notes  the  grievances  under  which  you  labour.  You 
lave  got  them  on  the  notes? — It  is  not  for  that; 
but  ft  was  with  the  hope  of  getting  some  redress.  I 
have  no  personal  desire  to  have  anything  I say  put  on 
the  notes. 

30307.  Lord  Pirrie. — The  point  that  you  speak  of 
is  on  the  notes  of  the  Canal  Commission  that  you 
have  handed  over.  The  whole  of  this  will  come  before 

30308.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — Perhaps  I can 
explain  this.  I see  in,  this  report  of  the  Carnal 
, Commission  that  this  lease  was  taken  out  by  the 
Duke  of  Abercorn  in  1890,  for  thirty  years,  and 
subsequently  that  lease  was  practically  acquired  by 
Mr.  M'Farlane.  The  public  have  a right  to  use  the 
canal  on  payment  of  a toll  of  sixpence  per  ton,  though 
that  right  has  not  been  exercised  very  much.  But  the 
canal  company  have  a lease  for  thirty  years,  of  which 
there  are  twelve  years  still  to  run  ; and,  practically, 
Mr.  M'Farlane  is  the  lessee  of  it. 

30309.  Lord  Pirrie. — The  whole  of  that  evidence  is 
before  the  Canal  Commission,  and  we  have  it? — 
Except  that  part  of  it,  that  the  present  lessee  of  the 
canal,  Mr.  John  M'Farlane  does  not  appear  in  that. 
It  was  James  M'Farlane  who  was  then  the  agent. 

30310.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — Hero  is  the  state- 
ment in  the  evidence  of  the  witness — “ His  interest. 
V understand,  has  passed  to  Mr.  John  M'Farlane  for 
the  residue  of  the  lease”  ? — Yes. 


30311.  Mr.  Seaton. — Can.  you  make  it  clearer 
why,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  this  navigable 
canal  and  waterway  to  the  sea,  Strahane  has 
not  done  better  as  to  railway  rates? — The  only 
reason  I can  give  is  that  the  Derry  merchants  have 
been  able  to  exercise  more  control  or  influence  on 
the  Directors  of  the  Great  Northern  Companv ; they 
traffi ' m°re  influsnce  on  lhem  by  reason  of  larger 

30312.  If  the  canal  is  navigable,  why  does  not 
otrabane  oblige  the  railway  company  to  bring  down 
the  rates? — Well,  we  maintained  our  rights  there 
vJV  , he  time  the  lessee  of  the  canal,  Mr.  James 
M Farlane  put  a bridge  across  the  canal : and  that 
was  done  to  prevent  the  bringing  in  of  a ship. 

. 3?313-  Do  you  say  that  the  navigation  of  the  canal 
is  unpeded?— Mr.  M'Farlane  did  not  care  twopence 
whether  is  was  closed  or  not  if  he  got  £1,000  from  the 
railway. 

30314.  You  have  not  made  it  plain? — Why? 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  l’ok. 

30315.  Is  it  because  the  Harbour  Commissioners  have 
neglected  their  duty  in  not  keeping  the  river  free  up 
t0  Buford? — That  is  part  of  the  reason. 

30316.  Is  the  depth  of  water,  instead  of  six  or 
58 1^*’  ab°ut  four  feet? — Sometimes. 

30317.  The  impression  produced  by  reading  the  evi- 
Qen<»  before  the  Canal  Commission  was  that  the 
Harbour  Commissioners  had  neglected  their  duty  ?— 

30318.  Whether  that  was  in  collusion  with  the  rail- 
way company  or  not  does  not  appear ; but  at  any  rate 
Is  °anal  manifestly  cannot  be  utilised  to  its  full 
xtent  under  present  conditions? — It  can  be  utilised 
,0  this  extent,  that  there  is  £30.000  a year  of  traffic 
carried  over  it. 

30319.  But  I think  that  was  brought  before  the 
ommission,  and,  reading  the  evidence,  they  gave, 
or  what  it  was  worth,  that  is  the  impression  it  con- 
yea  to  my  mind,  that  the  want  of  depth  in  the 
• a °f,  w!as  due  to  the  Harbour  Commissioners  neglect- 
's their  duty.  I don’t  know  whether  that  is  so  or 
ij  at  any  rate  y°ur  contention  is  that  Strabane 
ould  as  a sea-port  have  the  benefit  of  lower  rates. 
,,  course,  we  have  heard  a good  deal  about  ports, 
trffi  .y  2et  the  benefit  of  lower  rates,  and  that 
altl°  is  carried  past  an  intermediate  station,  to  a 


distant  station,  a port,  at  a much  lower  rate  than 
the  intermediate  station  receives,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  if  it  was  not  carried  at  that  lees  rate  it  would  go 
into  the  port  by  sea.  That  is  so,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

30320.  And  your  contention  is  tha<t  Strabane,  oc- 
cupying, practically  speaking,  the  position  of  a sea- 
port, ought  to  get  the  same  benefit  of  rates  from  Dub- 
lin, we  will  say,  as  at  present  Derry  has? — Yes,  sir. 
Well,  we  do  not  get  that,  and  I would  like  to  give  evi- 
dence in  that  regard.  We  have  a merchant  in  Strabane 
with  £40,000,  £50,000,  £60,000  a year  of  breadstuffs. 
On  one  occasion  he  desired  to  introduce  his  business 
into  the  West  of  Ireland  and  into  the  South  of  Ire- 
land, and  he  had  arranged  with  this  well-managed 
Great  Northern  Railway  Company  for  a special  rate 
to  a particular  part  of  the  West,  and  the  conditions 
were  that  he  should  load  at  Derry.  Having  finished 
the  stuff  that  he  had  at  Derry  he  thought  ic  reason- 
able, if'  it  brought  him  a benefit,  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  load  at  Strabane,  which  was  ready 
fifteen  miles  nearer  railway  carriage  to  Sligo,  and 
yet  the  railway  company  refused  to  permit  him  to 
use  the  breadstuffs  to  be  delivered  at  Strabane,  and 
insisted  on  his  paying  two  shillings  in  addition,  and 
he  rebelled  against  this  and  fought  them  as  long  as 
he  could,  and  the  end  of  it  was  that  he  had  to  pay 
it,  with  the  result  that  the  business  of  bi'eadstuffs  de- 
liveries from  Strabane  to  the  West  was  knocked  on 
the  head,  as  He  could  not  succeed.  Then,  that  was 
as  regards  breadstuffs.  Derry  has  a preference  in 
one  case  of  from  lOd.  to  l.s.  6 d,  a ton  over  the  neigh- 
bourhood all  round  in  this  direction.  Derry  has  an 
advantage  over  Strabane  to  this  extent,  not  as  re- 
gards imports  which  possibly  as  a sea-port,  it  might 
be  contended  was  fair,  but  as  regards  exports  in  the 
rates  charged  to  inland  towns,  for  instance,  Omagh. 

(Witness  handed  in  the  following  list  of  rates: — ) 

Breadstuffs. — 5 ton  lots. 


Bnndoran  Junction, 

Pettigo, 

Ca8tleealdwell. 

Belleek, 

BnUyshannon. 

Bundoran, 

Belturbet, 

Beleoo, 


30321.  Chairman. — The  traffic  originated  at  Derry? 

30322.  Not  coming  in  by  the  sea  ? — Not  coming  in  by 
the  sea.  For  instance,  agricultural  matters,  potatoes 
and  grain  and  traffic  of  that  sort. 

30323.  Potatoes? — If  you  look  at  the  district  you 
will  find  that  Strabane  and  Derry  are  parallel  prac- 
tically, and  if  you  take  a circle  of  ten  miles  or  so 
there  are  points  at  which  it  is  immaterial  to  a farmer 
whether  he  delivers  at  Derry  or  Strabane,  so  far  as 
regards  the  trouble  of  delivery  ; but  it  is  very  ma- 
terial whether  he  gets  two  shillings  a ton  more  for 
his  stuff,  and  the  Derry  deafer  can  afford  to  give  two 
shillings  more  a ton  for  potatoes,  for  the  reason 
that  we  are  handicapped  by  the  railway  to  that  ex- 
tent, and  we  claim  that  that  is  a most  unreasonable 
thing,  seeing  that  they  have  a less  distance  to  carry 
the  goods.  Our  rate  from  Strabane  for  potatoes  to 
Belfast  is  7s.,  and  from  Derry  it  is  5s.,  and  the  rate 
to  Omagh  from  Deny  is  4s.  The  rates  to  Omagh  are 
4s.  from  Derry,  whilst  it  is  5s.  6 d.  to  Strabane,  fifteen 
miles  less ; and  then  the  rate  to  Maguire’s  Bridge  is 
7s.  lid.  per  ton,  and  only  8s.  6d.  to  Derry.  ° 

30324.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — What  is  the  dis- 
tance from  Strabane  to  Derry?— About  fifteen  miles. 

30325.  Briefly  put,  is  this  what  you  wish  to  say, 
that  traffic  coming  north,  that  is,  anywhere  north! 
to  Strabane,  should  be  carried  to  stations  south  of 
that  town  at  the  same  rates  as  traffic  coming  north  to 
R 


Oct.  17.  1007. 

Mr.  T.  B. 
Feely, 

Town  Clerk, 
Strabane. 


treatment  of 
a Strabane 
trader  as 
regards  the 
rates  for 
bread-stuffs 
to  the  West 
of  Ireland 


Preferential 
rates  granted 
to  Derry  to 
the  injury  of 
other  towns. 


Comparative 
list  of  rates 
for  bread 
stuffs  from 
Derry  and 
from  Strabane 
to  eight 
stations. 


Comparison 
of  the  rates 
for  potatoes 
from  Derry 
and  from 
Strabane  to 
certain 
stations. 
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Mr.  T.  B. 
Feely, 

Town  Clerk, 
Strabane. 

Complaint 
that  the  Great 
Northern 
Company 
reduced  the 
rate  for 

Dublin  to 
Strabane  to 
meet  steamer 
competition, 
and  after- 
wards raised 
it  again. 


Alleged 
breach  of 
faith  as  to 
porter  rates 
on  the  part 
of  the  Great 
Northern 
Company. 


Dewy  is  carried  to  these  towns  ? — Yes.  I say  that  we 
are  entitled  to  that;  but  we  are  handicapped.  And  I 
will  show  that  in  the  case  of  these  gentlemen  that  I 
spoke  of.  We  had  a coasting  steamer  to  Derry  which 
traded  round  to  Belfast  and  Dublin.  What  we  are  on 
now  is  as  regards  porter  traffic.  The  railway  com- 
pany ran  at  rates  which  were  losing  rates  to  them- 
selves to  Strabane,  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  killing  and  knocking  out  the  coasting  stea- 
mer ; and  the  rates  used  long  ago  to  be  15s.,  and  then 
they  were  reduced  to  12s./  and  then,  a little  later  on, 
they  were  7s.  or  7s.  6 d.,  and  then  they  were  9s.  Id., 
and  there  is  a prevailing  opinion  that  they  have 
subsidised  the  steamer. 

30326.  Lord  Firrie. — Once  they  lower  their  -ates 
they  .cannot  raise  them  again  ? — I beg  your  pardon, 
they  have  raised  it. 

30327.  You  can  go  to  the  Railway  Commission  ? — 
I can  give  several  instances  in  which  this  company 
have  made  mistakes. 

30328.  Colonel  Hutcheson,  Foe. — Give  us  instances 
where  rates  have  been  fixed  at  a certain  level  ? — 
The  steamer  was  carrying  porter  down  ffom  Dublin 
to  Derry  at  7s.  compared  with  9s.  to  Strabane.  They 
could  have  brought  it  on  to  Strabane  for  9s.  6 d.,  and 
the  moment  the  steamer  was  off  they  raised  the  rate 
to  Strabane  to  12s.  ; and  I know  as  a matter  of  fact, 
from  one  large  spirit  merchant  in  Strabane,  that  the 
railway  company  actually  agreed  with  him  that, 
whether  the  steamer  was  taken  off  or  not,  they  would 
continue  the  rate  of  7s.,  and  when  they  charged  12s. 
he  said — “ Didn’t  you  give  us  your  promise  ?”  and 
they  said  it  was  conditional.  Now,  what  is  he  obliged 
to  do? — 'Sooner  than  give  them  the  satisfaction  of 
giving  them  12s.  he  ships  the  porter  to  Morecambe, 
and  ships  it  from  Morecambe  to  Derry,  and  brings  it 
by  canal  to  Strabane ; and  the  cost  of  all  that  ship- 
ping and  the  different  handlings  is  only  bd.  in  excess 
cf  the  rate  charged  at  present  by  the  railway  com- 
pany. 

30329.  What  time  was  that? — Inside  the  past  twelve 
months. 

30330.  At  any  rate  under  a year?— Yes. 

30331.  The  rate  from  Dublin  for  porter  to  Strabane 
by  sea,  previously  existing,  was  9s.  ? — Yes. 

30332.  And  subsequently,  when  the  competition  was 
knocked  off,  the  railway  company  charged  12s.  bd.  ? — 
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12s.  or  12s.  bd. 

30333.  Is  that  an  addition  of  30  per  cent,  when 
the  sea-competition  was  knocked  on  the  head  ? — Yes. 

30334.  And  have  you  made  any  representation  to 
the  railway  company  protesting  against  such  an  in- 
crease in  the  rate? — Well,  I think  this  gentleman,  the 
spirit  merchant,  actually  insisted  on  them  carrying 
at  9s.  bd.  and  they  refused  to  do  it.  And  what  did 
he  do — sooner  than  satisfy  them  he  is  put  to  this  ex- 
pense of  having  the  porter  shipped  to  Morecambe. 

30335.  Chairman. — Do  you  object  to  give  the  name 
of  the  individual — if  you  do  object,  I won’t  press  it? — 
I would  rather  not  give  it.  On  that  particular  point 
we  have  a terrible  difficulty  in  getting  the  Northeners 
to  face  the  music,  that  is,  some  of  them.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  backdoor  bounties  in  connection  with  this 
company  that  we  cannot  put  our  finger  on,  and  there 
is  a good  deal  of  preferential  tariff  and  backdoor 
subsidies  that  we  could  not  get  at ; and  some  of  these 
men,  when  they  really  give  us  good  information, 
valuable  information  of  this  sort,  close  our  mouths 
and  they  say  in  a quiet  way — “ Don’t  introduce  me, 
but  I can  tell  you  as  a matter  of  fact  such  a thing 
has  happened.  As  a matter  of  fact  there  have  been 
lots  of  rebates.  Some  of  the  merchants  have  got  a 
shilling  a ton  rebate.” 

30336.  You  say  you  know  “ as  a matter  of  fact  ’ ? — 
Yes  ; because  I have  been  told  by  the  merchants. 

30337.  That  is  from  information  received,  but  you 
do  not  know  it  within  your  own  knowledge.  It  is 
important  if  you  can  give  us  direct  information? 
Well,  I have  no  hesitation  in  giving  you  the  names 
of  the  gentlemen  if  you  consider  my  word  not  worthy 
of  belief. 
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30338.  Do  not  put  it  in  that  way  ? — I am  as  positive 
as  that  I am  here  that  that  rebate  was  given  or  these 
men  would  not  have  told  me. 

30339.  Unless  we  have  some  definite  information 
how  can  we  follow  that  up  ? — But  that  is  what  you 
cannot  get,  because  the  moment  that  that  information 
is  made  public,  from  that  moment  that  man  is  an 
enemy  to  the  company,  and  they  boycott  him  and 


harass  him,  a<nd  the  merchants  cannot  really  tell  theso 
things  in  their  own  interest. 

30340.  Have  you  any  other  -‘nstance? — In  addition 
to  the  coasting  steamer  there  is  also  flour  from  Belfast 
carried  past  Strabane  at  4s.  a ton  by  both  the  Mid- 
land Company  to  Derry,  and  the  Great  Northern  Com- 
pany to  Derry,  while  there  is  a steamer  at  4s.  Now, 
while  that  steamer  was  in  operation  the  railway  com- 
panies did  their  best  to  throttle  that  little  thing, 
and  they  actually  canned  at  3s.  and  2s.  bd.  in  some 
cases.  The  steamer,  owing  to  this  unfair  competi- 
tion, ceased  to  ply  from  Belfast  to  Derry,  with  the 
result  that  the  competition  is  practically  closed. 

30341.  When  was  that? — Towards  the  last  couple 
or  three  years. 

30342.  When  did  the  steamer  cease  ? — Inside  the  la6t 
six  months,  inside  the  last  twelve  anyway.  You  see, 
since  my  appointment  I have  lost  hold  of  the  com- 
mercial side  of  affairs.  I am  living,  as  I have  said, 
for  the  l-ast  si-x  years  in  municipal  business,  and  I 
have  not  got  hold  of  the  commercial  side. 

30343.  You  say  that  has  been  done  within  the  last 
«ix  months? — Yes;  and  now  they  charge  8s.  to  Stra- 
bane, and  they  actually  pass  our  door  and  go  on  to  • 
Derry,  fifteen  miles  or  less.  There  are  some  doubts  if 
any  of  them  are  inclined  to  pay  them  8s.,  and  they 
will  bring  it  on  to  Derry,  and  bring  it  back  to  us,  and 
in  some  cases  they  have  actually  imported  goods  into 
Strabane  in  die  time  of  the  competition  by  bringing 
them  on  to  Derry  and  having  them  re-sent  to  traders 
in  Srabane,  and  I was  told  yesterday  that  it  was  pos- 
sible, some  short  time  ago,  in  sending  flax  to  Lisburn, 
that  they  were  able  to  send  the  flax  to  Belfast  direct 
from  Derry,  at  a special  rate,  and  re-send  it  from 
Belfast  back  to  Lisburn,  within  ten  miles  of  Belfast. 
There  is  talk  of  a levelling  up  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  rates  in  that  regard. 

30344.  Lord  Firrie. — A levelling  up? — A levelling 
up  or  down,  as  you  wish. 

30345.  Mr.  Sexton. — You  do  not  care  which? — Yes: 

I would  rather  have  levelling  down,  because  it  is  a 
comparatively  poor  district. 

30346.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — Now,  in  reference 
to  the  allegation  that  the  railway  and  canal  have  a 
secret  understanding,  have  you  any  direct  evidence 
to  confirm  that? — Well,  I'  know  there  was  that  feel- 
ing. 

30347.  You  say  that  the  canal  received  £1,000  from 
the  railway  company  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a 
bridge  over  the  canal  ? — That  is  an  actual  fact.  That 
has  been  published  and  never  repudiated  by  the  owner 
and  present  lessee  of  the  canal ; and  there  was  an 
impression  that  his  Grace,  the  Duke  of  Abercom,  got 
another  £1,000  ; but  Mr.  Bailey,  who  is  his  'agent, 
repudiated  that  at  the  late  Commission,  and  I ac- 
cepted his  contradiction  of  the  statement ; but  the 
Canal  Company  have  never  repudiated  that  they  got 
£1.000,  and  put  that  low-level  bridge  there  practi- 
cally in  order  to  stop  the  canal  as  regards  sea-going 
vessels. 

30348.  Chairman. — That  was  to  build? — They  have 
no  right  to  £1,000,  to  filch  away  the  public  rights, 
and  if  he  spent  the  £1,000,  it  should  have  been  ap- 
plied in  the  interest  of  the  public  rather  than  in  the 
interest  of  a company  who  had  no  right  to  do  these 
things.  We  had  no  opportunity  to  get  it  out  at  the 
Canal  Commission. 

30349.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — Do  I gather  that  it 
is  your  experience,  generally,  that  where  competition 
exists  the  railway  does  its  best,  naturally  enough,  to 
stifle  that  competition? — That  is  our  experience. 

30350.  And  that  when  they  cannot  absolutely  kill 
the  competition  they  come  to  some  agreement  with  the 
competing  company  as  to  the  rates  or  fares  which 
they  will  charge  ? — Yes,  sir ; that  there  is  collusion 
between  them. 

30351.  We  know  the're  was  some ' understanding 
between  the  Grand  Canal  Company  and  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western,  and  of  course  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company  will,  no  doubt,  answer 
the  references  made  to  any  understanding  as  to  the 
rates  to  Strabane,  but  do  you  consider  that  there  is 
some  reason  for  thinking  that  these  understandings  are 
come  to? — Of  course  it  may  have  been  for  reasons  of 
State,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  a representative  of  the 
Midland  Company  and  a representative  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company  were  seen  together  m 
close  conversation  in  Derry  and  in  other  places  as  well, 
and  they  were  spotted  and  noticed ; and  it  may  have 
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been  affairs  of  State,  or  commercial  or  economic  ques- 
tions that  they  were  discussing.  I would  not  say 
that  they  were  discussing  an  arrangement  of  rates,  but 
-we  have  no  competition  between  the  Midland  and  the 
■Great  Northern.  They  work  parallel. 

30352.  Then,  the  benefits  which  were  assumed  to 
accrue  from  the  competition  of  existing  systems  have 
ceased  to  exist,  in  your  opinion.  There  is  no  such 
-thing  as  real,  effective,  competition  under  such  cri- 
•cumstances  ?— 1 There  is  no  competition  in  that  regard, 
that  they  have  equal  rates,  generally. 

30353.  And  the  facts  that  have  come  under  your 
notice  as  regards  the  want  of  competition  have  led 
you  to  form  the  opinion  which  you  have  expressed  in 
favour  of  State  purchase  rather  than  amalgamation  ? 
— Yes,  sir. 

30354.  At  any  rate  you  are  in  favour  of  some 
■change  in  the  existing  order  of  things? — Yes,  sir; 
very  strongly  in  favour  of  State  purchase  as  against 
these  numberless  companies.  It  will  end  in  economic 
management,  and  there  will  be  equality  of  charges  if 
the  railways  are  all  managed  by  the  State  instead  of 
in  this  way. 

30355.  Were  you  in  the  room  when  Dr  Thompson 
was  giving  his  evidence  this  morning  ? — I was.  I 
largely  agree  with  Dr.  Thompson,  and  with  all 
he  said  with  respect  to  the  management  of  the  lines, 
and  how  the  managers  do  the  work.  They  manage 
them  as  if  it  were  merely  a matter  of  dividends 
rather  than  of  the  utility,  and  benefit,  at  all  events, 
of  the  railways  to  the  country. 

30356.  Dr.  Thompson  was  opposed  to  State  pur- 
chase, and  in  favour  of  amalgamation  ? — I think,  sir, 
the  evidence  that  I heard  Dr.  Thompson  give  is  rea- 
sonable. 

30357.  Chairman. — Dr.  Thompson  was  distinctly  in 
favour  of  State  purchase  and  Irish  control? — But 
perhaps  I might  not  agree  entirely  with  Dr.  Thomp- 
son, on  some  of  the  things.  I agree  with  him  gener- 
ally, but  I cannot  agree  with  all  of  them. 

30358.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — As  to  acquisition 
by  some  responsible  authority  ? — Yes. 

30359.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  some  Irish  au- 
thority?— I would  insist  on  an  Irish  authority,  be- 
cause really  they  would  know  the  wants  of  the  dis- 
tricts, and  you  would  want  to  get  an  Irish  authority, 
a localised  Irish  authority. 

30360.  And  it  must  be  responsible  to  Irish  opinion, 
and  only  in  that  way  can  it  be  done  effectively— an 
Irish  board  of  administration  responsible  to  the 
opinion  of  the  country? — Only  in  that  way  can  we 
look  for  any  development  of  the  country,  and  for 
advantage  and  utility  to  the  districts. 

30361.  I see,  at  the  end  of  your  evidence,  you  speak 
about  the  powers  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  intervene  on  behalf  of  traders  as  being  ineffectual? 
— That  is  my  experience.  It  is  only  on  paper  that 
these  powers  exist,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  is 
the  opinion  of  the  traders  in  Strabane.  I was  speak- 
ing to  one  man  very  largely  engaged  in  business, 
doing  £50,000  or  £60,000  worth  of  business.  His 
opinion  is  that  if  the  railway  rates  are  not  taken  in 
hand,  and  some  effort  made  to  relieve  the  industries 
of  Ireland,  the  end  of  it  will  be  there  will  not  be  any 
railway  rates  to  deal  with.  Our  population  is 
dwindling,  and  there  will  be  nobody  for  the  railways 
to  serve.  The  railway,  companies,  in  their  own  in- 
terest, are  doing  a most  hurtful  thing  for  themselves 
bv  their  excessive  rates. 

30362.  I think  the  impression  you  have  formed  as 
regards  the  action  of  the  Department  is  hardly  borne 
■out  by  the  facts.  For  instance,  to  mention  only  the 
recent  .acquisition  of  the  Donegal  system  bv  the  Great 
Northern  and  Midland  Railways,  the  Department 
have  been  instrumental  in  obtaining  several  impor- 
tant concessions  in  the  interests  of  the  traders.  When 
the  Bills  were  passing  through  tire  House  of  Commons 
they  got  several  clauses  introduced,  one  of  which  was 
that  agricultural  and  market  garden  produce  should 
be  carried  by  passenger  trains  at  the  rates  not  exceed- 
ing one-half  the  small  parcels  maximum  ; several  other 
useful  clauses  were  also  inserted  on  their  representa- 
tions ? — Yes.  What  I meant  to  sav  was  that  so  far 
as  relates  'to  the  Department  taking  up  claims  on 
behalf  cti  traders. 

30363.  Chairman .-  That  is  the  point  that  the  wit- 
ness raised  ? — I fully  agree  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  done  a great  deal  in  the  way  of  bring- 
ing about  co-ordination  and  introducing  co-operative 
societies  for  the  benefit  of  farmers,  and  I suppose 


they  have  done  their  best.  I do  not  take  exception  to  0c[  igoy. 
that  at  all.  

30364.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — Have  you  studied  Mr.  T.  B. 
the  report  recently  issued,  where  it  gives  the  Feely,  _ 
details  of  seventy  cases,  in  forty  of  which  they  Town  Clerk, 
had  been  successful  in  accomplishing  something  on  strabane. 
behalf  of  traders? — Well,  I know  more  than  seventy 
cases  in  the  town  of  Strabane.  If  you  are  told  that  The  utility 
a certain  man  will  give  you  protection,  and  you  apply  of  the  Depart- 
to  him,  it  is  disappointing  to  get  a reply  such  as  we  “ent  of 
got  in  one  of  the  cases  in  which  we  made  an  appeal.  Agriculture 
The  reply  from  Dublin  was  that  they  would  be  very  .ted.  ^ 

pleased  to  go  on  with  the  matter,  but,  unfortunately,  tSof  fund8. 
they  had  no  funds.  Then,  where  is  the  utility,  or 
where  is  the  use  of  the  Department  of.  Agriculture  ? — 

Yoii  make  an  application,  and  they  write  back  that 
they  would  be  very  pleased,  but  they  have  no  funds. 

30365.  You  cannot  expect  the  Department  to  take 
up  every  little  case  that  occurs.  The  best  way,  in 
the  first  instance  is  for  the  Department  to  represent 
the  matter  to  the  railway  company,  and  those  re- 
presentations have  gained,  in  a number  of  instances, 
some  material  redress,  and  where  they  have  not  done 
so,  and  the  case  is  of  sufficient  importance,  then  the 
Department  are  justified,  and  probably  in  one  or  two 
cases  they  have  been  willing  to  incur  considerable  ex- 
pense in  appearing  before  the  Railway  and  Canal 
Commission? — In  that  regard,  the  gentleman  who  is 
with  me  will  give  more  specific  evidence,  because,  as 
I told  you,  I have  been  out  of  commercial  life  for  the 
last  five  or  six  years. 

30366.  Then,  as  to  the  Act  of  1896,  and  the  powers  The  powers 
given  under  it  for  the  development  of  districts.  I exercised  by 
think  you  are  under  a misconception  as  to  that  Act.  the  Board  of 
It  gives  power  to  spend  money  in  further  provision  of  Works  under 
light  railways  in  the  first  clause,  and  in  the  second  the  Act  of 
clause  it  gives  power  to  aid  in  facilities  for  transit  1896,.m  the 
and  distribution  by  coaching  and  steamer  services  and  construction 
so  on ; and  under  certain  canditions,  where  they  are  °n(j 
satisfied  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  railway,  they  have  sj,jjsju„  0f 
power  to  expend  public  money  in  the  construction  cad,  and 
of  piers,  quays,  etc.  The  Board  of  Works,  as  I say,  steamer 
have  to  be  certified  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  as  to  services, 
the  requirements  of  the  case,  and  two  railways  re- 
ferred to  in  'the  evidence  of  the  previous  witness  are 
the  only  ones  constructed  under  that  Act? — We  think 
the  Great  Northern  has  not  helped  Tyrone  to  the  ex- 
tent it  should  have  done,  considering  the  immense 
profits  and  revenue  it  has  made  out  of  the  county. 

30367.  There  are  several  considerations  governing 
the  operation  of  the  clause,  and  I think  what  you 
refer  to  would  not  be  possible. 


Examined  by  Lord  Pirrie. 

30368.  As  Town  Clerk,  I should  like  to  ask  you  about 
the  high  rates  on  porter.  Would  it  not  be  an  advan- 
tage to  the  town  if  the  poor  people  did  not  waste 
their  money  in  drinking  porter  ? Again,  is  there  any- 
thing special  about  the  porter  traffic  for  Strabane, 
and  are  there  large  quantities  of  i t consumed  there  ? — 

There  is  a reasonable  quantity,  and  there  is  a com- 
plaint about  the  high  rates. 

30369.  Yes  ; you  mentioned  that  before  ?— Because 
the  gentleman  who  complained  asked  me  to  speak 
about  it. 

30370.  You  don’t  object  to  the  high  rate  on  porter, 
and  people  drinking  one  bottle  instead  of  two? — 

Well,  for  all  'the  porter  I drink,  it  would  be  a non- 
paying concern. 

30371.  And  is  the  reason  it  is  sent  from  Dublin  The  excessive 
to  Morecambe,  and  from  Morecambe  back  to  Derry,  porter  rates — 
the  same  as  applies  to  Madeira,  which  is  never  good  Dublin  and 
to  drink  until  it  has  made  several  voyages  ? — I am  Strabane. 
afraid  it  would  not  improve  on  the  journey. 

30372.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  the  Stra- 
bane people  should  have  good  quality  well  shaken  up  ? 

— This  is  the  effort  of  an  individual  trader  against 
a big  company,  to  show  them  that  he  has  a bit  of 
backbone  in  him,  even  if  he  loses  sixpence  a ton. 

30373.  I thought  they  wanted  better  quality? — Oh, 
no ; I do  not  think  Sir  Arthur  Guinness  requires  any 
help  as  regards  the  quality  of  the  stuff  he  makes. 

30374.  Mr.  Sexton. — You  are  specially  unfortunate 
in  Strabane? — Yes. 

30375.  You  share  a general  grievance,  and  you  have 
some  particular  grievances  of  your  own  ? — Yes. 

30376.  You  suffer  heavy  disadvantage  in  comparison 
with  Derry  ? — We  believe  we  do. 

30377.  Are  consignments  to  Derry  charged  much 
lower  rates  than  to  Strabane  by  the  railway? — Yes; 
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they  pass  our  door  and  go  on  fifteen  miles  at  a cheaper 
rate.  And  equally  as  to  export  rates.  They  load  at 
Derry  and  come  past  our  doors,  and  although  we 
have  a fifteen  miles  shorter  journey  for  export  goods, 
they  charge  Derry  men  something  less  for  export 
goo4s. 

30378.  Why  is  that? — I really  cannot  say,  further 
than  what  I believe,  that  perhaps  they  have  more 
influence  over  the  directors  than  we  have. 

30379.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  railway  should 
give  an  undue  advantage  to  Derry  in  the  matter  of 
export? — I cannot  know  for  what  reason. 

30380.  Unless  that  they  are  so  much  in  the  habit 
of  giving  it  for  import  traffic  that  the  habit  cling®  to 
them  ? — I suppose  that  is  possibly  one  explanation. 

30381.  I suppose  you  know  that  railways  do  not 
give  lower  rates  to  seaports  because  they  like  to  do 
it? — My  own  idea  is  that  they  keep  the  rates  as  high 
as  they  can  possibly  keep  them,  as  long  as  the  traffic 
will  repay  them  to  do  it,  irrespective  of  whether  it 
furthers  the  resources  and  industries  of  a country  or 
not. 

30382.  Do  railways  give  lower  rates  to  seaports 
because  they  like  to  do  it? — I do  not  believe  they  do. 

30383.  But  they  do  it  because  they  cannot  help  it? 
— In  order  ito  get  a share  of  the  traffic. 

30384.  Do  they  do  it  because  the  traffic  would  not 
come  to  them  otherwise  ? — That  is  what  they  do  it  for. 

30385.  Derry  gets  lower  rates,  therefore,  so  far  as 
imports  are  concerned ; because,  if  the  railway  did 
not  give  lower  rates  the  traffic  would  go  somewhere 
else,  and  the  railway  would  lose? — Yes,  possibly. 

30386.  Is  not  that  the  reason? — Undoubtedly  the 
reason. 

30387.  Now,  what  I want  to  know  is  this.  You 
have  a navigable  waterway  to  Strabane? — Yes. 

30388.  How  is  it  that  you  are  unable  to  convince 
the  railway  company  that  if  they  do  not  give  you 
reasonable  traffic  rates  you  will  take  your  traffic  by 
sea  to  Derry,  and  thence  by  water  to  Strabane?— 
One  of  the  reasons  is,  as  I told  you,  that  up  to  the 
time  we  got  that  Provisional  Order,  we  were  pre- 
vented, and  now  that  we . have  the  Provisional 
Order,  and  they  have  lighters  on,  no  merchant  has 
the  backbone.  That  is  really  one  of  the  things. 

30389.  Just  so ; if  you  will  not  bring  pressure  to 
bear,  on  the  railway  ? — But  there  are  'then  back-door 
bounties  that  these  merchants  can  get  that  we  do  not 
know  generally  about. 

30390.  What  merchants  ? — Merchants  in  Strabane 
and  other  towns. 

30391.  Do  you  mean  that  merchants  in  Strabane, 
by  getting  secret  rebates,  are  prevented  by  the  rail- 
way from  taking  'that  stand  against  high  rates  on 
traffic  that  they  ought  to  take  in  the  interests  of 
Srabane? — Yes,  I do;  and,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I 
will  give  you  instances  ; and  l‘  know,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  on  statements  out  of  the  person’s  mouth,  that 
there  is  money  given  in  some  cases,  and  in  other  cases 
facilities  of  travel — passes  over  their  line,  and  passes 
to  and  from  other  places. 

30392.  The  question  has  either  to  be  faced  or  not 
faced.  You  stated  a while  ago  that  if  we  did  not  take 
your  word  you  would  give  the  names.  It  is  not  a ques- 

tion of  taking  your  word,  it  is  a question  of  proof ; 
and  when  the  companies  are  challenged  with  this 
allegation  they  say,  “ Who  was  it”  ? and  if  no  name 
is  given  the  case  falls  to  the  ground.  Can’t  you  see 
that  ? — I do  not  see  that,  sir,  because  I have  a feeling 
that  Colbnel  Plews  would  not  deny  the  statement  I 
make.  I have  a feeling  that  Colonel  Plews  knows  I 
am  in  a position  to  make  the  statement,  and  I would 
be  inclined  to  challenge  his  denial  of  it. 

30393.  Of  what? — Of  the  statement  of  giving  these 
money  rebates  to  traders,  and  giving  privileges  and 
preference  to  them  by  reason  of  promise  of  the  traffic. 
Now  he  is  sitting  in  the  next  chair  to  you,  and  he 
remains  silent. 

Colonel  Plexcs. — I will  answer. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Sf.xton’. 


him  a third  pass,  and  they  refused  the  third  one. 
They  were  first  class  and  saloon  to  London.  And  they 
gave  him  that  on  his  promise  to  give  them  his  vote 
in  connection  with  the  Strabane  and  Letterkenny 
Railway,  outside  ’the  matter  of  traffic  altogether. 

30396.  Colonel  Plews. — You  mentioned  the  name  of 
Mr.  Devine.  What  was  the  second  case  you  men 
tioned  ? — That  is  all  I mentioned. 

30397.  Mr.  Sexton. — At  what  time? — During  the 
last  two  years. 

30398.  Is  he  a merchant  in  Strabane  ? — He  has  a 
large  shop  in  Strabane.  He  imports  nearly  300  tons 
of  tea  in  the  year.  He  is  nearly  the  largest  importer 
of  tea  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 

30399.  Do  you  say  these  favours  are  conferred  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  people  not  to  take  any  traffic 
by  the  canal,  previously  used  as  a competitor  of  the 
railway? — Not  so  much  that  as — ‘‘If  you  send  traffic 
our  way,  although  we  nominally  charge  you  this 
rate,  we  will  give  you  a slight  advantage  in  this 

30400.  They  make  it  worth  the  while  of  important 
men  to  send  their  traffic  by  the  railway  ? — Yes. 

30401.  And  then  the  rest  of  the  people  arc 
prejudiced? — Yes,  sir.  We  want  to  have  the  canal 
worked  satisfactorily.  We  want  to  have  a monopoly 
of  the  trade  to  Strabane  by  the  canal. 

30402.  Is  it  within  the  power  of  your  community  to 
make  the  canal  an  effectual  waterway  ; because  if  it 
is,  the  railway  will  have  to  deal  with  Strabane  as 
it  does  with  Derry  ? — It  will  if  it  is  taken  in  hand’ 
by  the  State. 

30403.  Then  you  think  that  the  public  resources 
and  authority  ought  to  be  brought  to  bear,  and  will 
have  to  be  brought  to  bear,  upon  this  particular 
question,  as  upon  the  general  question  ? — Yes  ; that 
is  my  belief.  That  is  what  I want  to  speak  of. 

30404.  You  say,  generally,  that  the  railways  in 
Ireland  have  not  encoui-aged  industry? — They  have 
not. 

304C5.  You  say  they  have  discouraged  it? — In  our 
district  they  have  made  no  effort  to  encourage  it ; 
and,  as  I told  you,  in  that  case  where  this  large 
miller  wanted  to  open  trade  in  the  West,  they  actually 
killed  that  trade 

30406.  I do  not  follow  you? — Well,  you  would  have 
a rate  for  ninety  miles  of  rail,  from  Derry  to  what- 
ever distance  from  Derry — to  Sligo  or  Other  places. 

30407.  Put  your  case  plainly? — Well,  for  traffic 
over  ninety  miles  the  railway  company  made  a special 
rate,  and  when  that  man  wanted  to  have  the  same 
traffic  rate  for  seventy-five  miles  of  the  same  identical 
way,  shortening  that  traffic  distance  by  fifteen  miles, 
they  refused  to  allow  him  to  carry  at  the  same  rate  as 
the  place  where  the  distance  was  ninety  miles,  and  in- 
sisted on  getting  2s.  a ton  more. 

30408.  Give  the  places? — Well,  Sligo. 

30409.  Ninety  miles  to  Sligo,  do  you  say? — I do, 

30410.  The  longer  distance  was  from  Derrv  to  Sligo? 
— Yes,  and  tflie  shorter  distance  from  Strabane  to 
Sligo. 

30411.  And  the  ar  bit  ary  distinction  worked  against 
Strabane  ?— Yes,  and  killed  that  industry.  He  is  a 
very  large  buyer,  and  the  district  is  a very  large 
agricultural  one. 

30412.  As  to  legal  costs,  do  you  think  that  as  long 
as  the  railways  continue  to  be  private  property  the1 
companies  will  always  be  able  to  overcome  the  efforts 
of  the  traders  who  complain  by  making  law  costs  pro- 
hibitive?— Yes;  they  will  go  on  appealing  from  court 
to  court,  and  no  trader  will  take  the  risk. 

30413.  There  is  no  escape  from  that,  except  by 
making  the  railways  public  property  ?— There  is  not 
any  hope  of  remedy  in  that  respect. 

30413a.  Your  conference  with  the  Great  Northern 
ended  satisfactorily,  did  they? — I will  tell  you.  It 
was  partially  satisfactory  and  partially  not  satisfac- 
tory. 

30414.  At  the  beginning  they  made  some  conces 
sions,  but  at  the  end  your  efforts  proved  in  vain  ? ~ 


Issue  of  30394.  Unless  you  are  prepared  to  give  the  names 

passes  t,o  in  connection  with  the  allegation,  it  is  always  pos- 

btrabane  sible  for  the  railway  companies  to  say— “ How  can 

° w.e  anfi"'er  the  statement  when  the  particulars  are  not 
traffic  allseed.  _pave  ;’ou  aTI-v  name?— I have,  a number. 

30395.  Then  give  them  ? — They  gave  a pass  twice 
to  London  to  Mr.  John  Devine,  and  they  promised 


30414a.  On  the  question  of  competition,  just  a word. 
There  is  no  effectual  competition? — There  is  not. 

30415.  There  is  absolutely  no  competition  in  rates? 
— No  competition  in  rates. 

30415a.  And  the  competition  in  traffic  resolved  it- 
self into  breaking  up  the  traffic  and  sending  it  by 
various  routes,  instead  of  by  the  shortest? — Yes. 
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30416  With  the  result  that  the  working  expenses 
are  run  up,  the  margin  of  profit  is  restricted,  and  an 
argument  is  created  against  reducing  the  rates  ?— 

30416a.  Looking  at  the  reasons  which  have  produced 
the  present  state  of  affairs— the  influence  of  the  Eng- 
lish .railways  in  Ireland,  the  preference  to  the 
foreigner  in  the  supply  of  food  to  England  over  the 
Irishman,  and  the  flooding  of  this  country  with  im- 
ported goods  as  against  the  Irish  manufacturer— do 
you  think  that  the  management  of  the  Irish  railways 
and  the  ownership  of  them  should  be  free  from  ex- 
ternal influence,  and  should  be  subject  to  the  influence 
of  Ireland  merely? — I believe  that 

30417.  That  the  ownership  should  be  vested  in  Ire- 
land, and  that  the  lines  should  be  worked  by  an  au- 
thority responsible  to  the  people  of  this  country  acting 
through  a Board  of  experts  ? — Yes. 

30417a.  Colonel  Plews. — I want-  to  make  a state- 
ment. In  the  first  place,  T beg  to  say  that  the  com- 
pany have  never  carried  any  flour  traffic,  from  Belfast 
to  Londonderry  at  3s.  per  ton  ? — (Witness). — I did 
not  say  your  company.  I said  that  some  of  the  com- 
panies did.  There  is  competition  with  the  Northern 
Counties  Company. 

30418.  Colonel  Plews. — I can  only  speak  for  ine 
Great  Northern?— I am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the 
gentleman  who  told  me  would  not  tell  an  untruth. 

30418a.  Chairman. — Sometimes  the  information  is 
not  quite  accurate? — He  said  not  only  3s.,  but  in 
some  cases,  2s.  6 d.,  and  actually  2s.  3d. 

Colonel  Plews. — I think  it  is  very  unlikely,  but, 
at  any  rate,  the  Great  Northern  never  carried  at 
anything  of  that  sort.  Then,  again,  we  have  no  ar- 
rangement with  the  canals  in  any  way.  They  carry 
goods  in  competition  with  us,  and  without  any  refer- 
ence whatever  to  us. 

30419.  Chairman. — They  fix  their  own  rates,  in- 
dependent to  you  ? 

Colonel  Plews. — Entirely  independent.  With  re- 
gard to  the  general  allegation  made,  no  rebates  in 
any  potato  traffic  have  been  paid  that  were  not  avail- 
able to  anybody.  At  a certain  time,  when  the  cir-  • 
cumstances  of  the  Dublin  market  were  such  that  there 
was  a strong  case  for  reduced  rates,  we  did,  tem- 
porarily, reduce  the  rates  by  giving  a rebate  to  all 
parties. 

30420.  Chairman. — From  where? 

Colonel  Plews. — From  Strabane,  Omagh,  Victoria 
Bridge,  and  sundry  places,  and  whatever  was  done 
was  available  to  everybody  alike.  There  is  no  special 
consideration  to  anyone  and  not  to  another.  With 
regard  to  the  porter  traffic,  the  rate  from  Dublin  to 
Strabane  was  12s.  a ton  for  many  years.  That  was 
a carted  rate  for  a distance  of  150  miles,  and  an 
extraordinary  low  rate.  There  was  a competition  by 
sea  for  a while,  and  while  that  existed  the  rates 
were  temporarily  reduced,  and  to  all  alike,  and  when 
the  rate  was  reverted  to  it  was  reverted  to  by  all 
alike.  Everybody  was  in  the  same  boat.  It  is  quite 
true  that  during  that  competition,  and  oven  now, 
because  there  is  a competition  to  some  extent — there 
is  a sea  competition  to  Londonderry,  and  there  is, 
in  addition,  the  carriage  from  Derry  to  Strabane. 
which  costs  l's.  6<7.  to  2s.  more,  and,  therefore,  the 
ordinary  rates  to  Strabane  are  that  much  more  than 
to  Derry  owing  to  the  sea  competition.  If,  as  my 
friend  says,  they  can  send  a steamer  from  Strabane, 
they  have  the  matter  in  their  own  hands.  _ That 
would  compete  with  Derry  on  equal  terms,  and  settle 
the  question.  The  next  point  is  this  supposed  rebate 
given  to  Strabane  to  influence  traffic.  I am  not  quite 
sure  what  he  means,  but  he  mentioned  the  case  of 
Mr.  Devine.  I wish  to  say  that  nothing  was  done  to 
Mr.  Devine  to  influence  his  traffic  in  the  least,  in  any 
manner  or  form.  Mr.  Devine  took  a particular  part 
in  connection  with  the  Letterkenny  line — the  promo- 
tion of  it — and  he  went  to  London  on  our  account  in 
connection  with  it. 


Colonel  Plews. — Certainly.  There  is  another  ques-  0cl  n,  1907 

tion,  rather  confused — 

30424.  Chairman.— He  said  he  was  promised  three  Mr^i.  a. 

1>awSness.— And  twenty-six  passes  to  Enniskillen.  ^0"''^lerk’ 
30424a.  Colonel  Flew.— Will  you  kindly  s.\y  who  s’waUi‘ne' 
made  the  last  promise  ?— One  of  your  representatives. 

30425.  A pass  to  anyone  under  such  circumstan.-es  ' 
must  go  through  my  office,  and  I give  it  a most  em- 
phatic contradiction  l— Well,  your  representative  pro- 
mised it. 

30425a.  Chairman  (to  Colonel  Plews). — You  need 
not  say  another  word  about  that  pass  to  London ; 
because,  if  the  man  was  going  on  your  business  for 
the  railway  company,  to  save  expense  you  would  give 

Colonel  Plews. — As  regards  going  to  Enniskillen,  1 Great 
have  never  given  a pass,  nor  anyone  else.  Northern 

Witness. — He  has  never  got  it.  Company  s 

Colonel  Flexes.— I have  never  promised  it,  and  no-  'leuial 
, , , ,,  of  concession 

body  else  could  promise  it.  . ,, 

30426.  Colonel  Tiuttclieson  Foil. — But  lie  pot  mere  (Jf  paBSea  to 
than  one  to  London  ?— -(TFtfjiess). — He  got  two.  traders. 

Colonel  Plews. — The  question  was  before  the  House 
more  than  once.  The  witness  is  not  very  clear  about  Great 
it,  but  I wish  to  say  that  the  rates  from  Strabane  to  Northern 
interior  stations  in  the  country  are,  in  all  cases,  less  Company’s 
than  the  rates  from  Derry.  There  is  a large  milling  s™te“*nt 1 . 
industry  in  Strabane,  and  the  rates  further,  are  all  ^ “gtrabam, 
on  a mileage  basis  as  compared  with  Derry.  interior 

30426a.  Chairman.— Tile  evidence  is  to  the  con-  station8  are 
tl'ary.  - on  a mileage 

Colonel  Plews. — That  is  the  fact,  and  let  them  con-  basis  C8m. 
tradict  it.  The  rates  not  only  for  that  traffic  are  less  pared  with 
to  the  interior — to  other  stations — than  from  Derry,  Derry, 
always  saving  and  excepting  the  seaport  competition 
traffic. 

30427.  Chairman.— I asked  that  question. 

Colonel  Plews. — I gave  that  most  positively,  and  I 
am  sure  Mr.  Feely  cannot  give  anything  to  the  con- 
trary. 

30427a.  Chairman.  — He  was  very  explioit  that  lie 
did  not  know,  personally,  about  the  commercial 
matters. 

Witness. — There  are  the  figures  out  of  the  mer- 
chant’s office,  in  his  own  hand-writing,  and  these  are 
taken  of  the  company’s  schedule. 

(Witness  handed  in  the  following  list  of  rates:—} 
Bheadstuffs. — 5 ton  lots. 


Miles.  Strabane  Derry,  i 


Maguire’s  Bridge. 
Lisnaskea, 


30228.  Mr.  Sexton. — What  do  they  show  ? — The 
rates  from  Derry  and  Strabane  to  several  towns  up  the 
line,  and  they  show  an  advantage  in  favour  of  Derry. 

30429.  Chairman. — Colonel  Plews  has  stated  that 
it  is  with  reference  to  purely  local  traffic  1c  Derry, 
independent  of  sea  traffic  ? — I say,  independent  of  sea 
traffic,  that  Derry  has  a preference  rate  over  Stra- 
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Town  Clerk, 
Strabane. 

•Complaints 
as  to  dispro 
portionate 
potato  rates 
from  Derry 
and  Strabane. 


30430.  Colonel  Flews. — Take  any  town  ; Omagh,  for 
instance  ? — -Omagh  is  even  worse  than  Strabane. 

30431.  Chairman. — What  is  the  rate  from  Derry  to 
Omagh  and  Strabane  to  Omagh  ? — The  rate  on 
potatoes  from  Derry  to  Belfast  is  7 s.,  and  from 
Omagh  it  is  12s.  6d. — although  it  is  thirty  miles 
shorter  they  actually  charge  12s.  6 d. — and  that  tells 
against  the  potato  merchant  in  Strabane  and  Omagh. 

Colonel  Flews.— I have  the  rate  for  potatoes  from 
Derry  to  Enniskillen — that  is,  a town  in  the  interior — 
and  it  is  7s.  4 d.  a ton  and  the  rate  from  Strabane 
is  5s.  6 d.,  that  is  Is.  10d.  less. 

30431a.  Chairman. — That  is  proportionately  lower. 

Colonel  Flews. — That  applies  to  all  interior  stations. 

30432.  Lord  Firrie  (to  Witness). — Your  own  figures 
shows  it? — Colonel  Plews  says  that  the  rate  is  Is.  lOd. 
less.  We  say  that  is  reasonable,  but  when  it  comes 
that  the  rates  between  Strabane  and  Derry  came  down 
to  lOd. , that  is,  Derry  can  export  by  paying  lOd.  or 
Is.  or  Is.  3d. — that  is  unreasonable  and  a preference 
to  Derry. 

Colonel  Plews. — I am  not  sure  what  he  is  referring 
to  now — what  his  meaning  is.  If  he  is  speaking  of 
through  rates — Cross-Channel  rates — — 


Witness. — No. 


Colonel  Plews. — If  he  is  speaking  of  them,  the 
through  interior  rates  are,  of  course,  higher  than  the 
-port  rate,  because  the  interior  rates  are  made  up, 
usually,  by  the  addition  of  the  rate  to  the  port, 
to  the  irate  from  the  port  to  the  interior  station  by 
the  cheapest  route.  That  is  the  almost  invariable  sys- 
tem of  making  Cross-Channel  rates. 

Witness. — I do  not  mind — if  you  will  allow  me  to 
put  this  in — both  thisi  and  the  potato  rates.  I feel 
I have  delayed  you  too  long.  These  figures  speak  for 
themselves. 


(Witness  handed  in  the  following  list  of  rates  : — ) 


List  of  com- 
parative rates 
for  potatoes 
to  Belfast, 
Liverpool, 
Omagh, 
Enniskilleu, 
Dublin,  and 
Manchester. 


Bates  on  Potatoes  to  Belfast. 
(5  ton  Lots.)- 


From  Londonderry, 

Do.  Strabane, 

Do.  Victoria  Bridge.  .. 
Do.  Newtownstewart. 
Do.  Omagh,  ... 


X00  miles,  5 0 per  ton. 
85  do.  7 0 do. 

80  do.  8 4 do. 

75  do.  8 4 do. 

66  do.  8 4 do. 


Bates  to  Liverpool. 
(Either  via  Derry  or  Belfast.) 


From  Londonderry, 
'-Do.  Strabane, 

Do.  Victoria  Bridge, 
Do.  Omagh, 


...  6 6 per  ton. 

9 i do. 

...  10  10  do. 

...  12  6 do. 


Local  Rates— Potatoes. 


Strabane  to  Omagh,  ...  — 4 0 per  ton. 

Do.  Enniskillen,  ...  ...  6 0 do. 


Bates  on  Potatoes  to  Dublin. 
(5  ton  Lots.) 


From  Londonderry, 

Do.  Strabane, 

Do.  Victoria  Bridge,  ... 
Do.  Newtownstewart, 


s.  d. 

176  miles,  7 0 per  ton. 
161  do.  8 0 do. 

156  do.  8 0 do. 

151  do.  8 0 do. 


From  Strabane, 

Do.  Victoria  Bridge, 
Do.  Omagh, 


...  23  4 


do. 


Local  Rates— Fruit. 


Strabane  to  Londonderry,  ...  ...  6 8 per  ton. 

Do.  Belfast,  ...  ...  10  0 do. 


Colonel  Plews. — May  I supplement  what  I said  ? — 
These  gentlemen  had  communication  with  us  in  1898 
or  1899  about  rates,  and  I met  several  of  them  in,  I 
think,  both  Strabane  and  Derry,  and  I think  our 
friend  amongst  the  rest,  and  this  is  the  conclusion  of 
the  meeting.  It  is  dated  February  20,  1899. — “ The 
rates  to-day  agreed  to  by  the  railway  company  are 
accepted  by  myself  and  the  traders  associated  with 
me  as  satisfying  our  complaints.”  That  document  is 
signed  by  Mr  Calhoun,  who  acts,  I think,  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Mercantile  Association  in  Strabane,  and 
myself,  and  I remember  Mr.  Feely  was  one  of  the 
parties  that  we  met,  and  that  was  the  result  of  our 
deliberations. 

Witness. — There  is  more  in  that  memorandum. 

Colonel  Plews. — “ It  is  agreed,  mutually,  that  ap- 
plication be  made  to  the  Railway  Commissioners  to 
postpone  the  application  for  one  month  the  railway 
company,  in  the  meantime,  will  consider  as  to  the 
rates  now  agreed  to  being  made  retrospective  to  any 
extent.”  An  application  had  been  made  to  the  Rail- 
way Commissioners  by  Mr  Colhoun.  It  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  past,  but  they  asked  me,  having  made 
the  concession,  “ Will  you  go  back  ” and  I said, 
“ That  is  rather  a large  order,”  but  we  did  go  back, 
to  some  extent. 

Mr.  Colhoun. — You  were  compelled  to. 

Colonel  Plews. — No,  we  were  not  compelled.  We 
did  it  voluntarily. 

30432a.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — You  returned  be- 
tween £300  and  £400. 

Witness. — With  reference  to  the  point  that  the 
shilling  rebate  is  available  to  everybody,  it  is  not 
known  that  they  can  get  the  shilling,  and  how  can 
they  claim  what  they  have  no  idea  they  will  get  ? 

Colonel  Plews. — It  is  in  the  rate-book. 

Witness. — As  regards  porter,  there  is  no  sea-route  as 
between  Dublin.  It  comes  on  the  Great  Northern  to 
Omagh,  Strabane,  and  Derry,  and  as  a matter  of 
fact  they  charge  7 s.  to  Derry,  12s.  to  Strabane,  and 
17s.  M to  a little  place  further  up  than  Strabane. 
I have  *a  lot  more  to  tell  you. 

30433.  Mr.  Sexton. — Get  Mr.  Colhoun  to  tell  it. 

Witness. — If  you  have  patience  I am  sure  he  will 
give  you  a good  deal  of  useful  information. 

30433a.  Mr.  Sextan. — You  have  made  it  pTetty 
clear. 


(The  witness  handed  in  the  following  return: — ) 

Heavy  Drapery. — Manchester  to  Strabane  via 
Holyhead  costs  30s.  lOd.  nett — about  120  miles  by 
rail  and  80  miles  by  water.  Same  class  of  goods, 
Belfast  to  Strabane,  about  80  miles,  rail,  20s. ; 
Dublin,  about  160  miles,  rail,  ,27s.  6 d. ; Dundalk, 
about  107  miles,  rail,  26s.  9 d.  ; Galway,  about  130 
miles,  rail,  42s.  lid.  ; Limerick,  about  250  miles, 
rail,  48s.  4d. ; Youghal,  about  300  miles,  rail, 
68s.  5 d.  With  result  that  merchants  are  obliged  to 
import  from  England  on  account  of  excessive  rates, 
and  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  sell  shirts  and  under- 
clothing at  home. 
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Mr.  Thomas  F.  Smyth,  m.p.,  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


30434.  Mr.  Smyth,  you  axe  a member  of  Parlia- 
ment?—Yes,  Sir  Charles. 

30434a.  And  you  appear  on  behalf  of  Mohill  Rural 
District  Council? — Yes. 

30435.  Are  you  a member  of  the  Council  ?— I am, 
Sir  Charles. 

30436.  And  are  you  a member  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee in  connection  with  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim 
Railway  ?— Yes. 

30437.  What  part  do  you  represent? — South 
Leitrim. 

30438.  In  Parliament?— Yes  ; South  Leitrim. 

30439.  And  the  Council  asked  you  to  give  evidence 
on  their  behalf? — Yes,  Sir  Charles. 

30440.  What  other  railways  run  there? — The  Cavan 
and  Leitrim,  and  the  Midland  Great  Western  runs 
through  a small  portion. 

30441.  The  Cavan  and  Leitrim — how  long  has  it 
been  constructed? — Nineteen  or  twenty  years. 

30442.  Just  tell  me,  in  your  own  words,  how  that 
railway  was  guaranteed  ? What  was  'the  amount 
guaranteed,  to  begin  with  ? — £202,000  was  the  amount 
of  the  capital. 

30443.  What  percentage? — Five  per  cent.  ; 3 per 
cent,  by  the  ratepayers  and  2 per  cent,  by  the  Treasury. 
At  the  time  the  guarantee  was  made,  and  the  railway 
was  being  made,  there  was  a promise  given  that  the 
rate  would  never  exceed  more  than  4cf.  in  the  £, 
whereas  it  has  gone  as  high  as  2s.  The  present  rate 
is  Is. 

30444.  It  has  gone  as  high  as  2s.  ? — Yes. 

30445.  It  is  levied  on  a liniited  area? — On  a 
limited  area.  It  is  very  serious.  The  present  rate 
is  Is. 

30446.  Where  does  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  Railway 
terminate  ?— It  ends  at  Dromod,  in  County  Leitrim, 
and  goes  on  to  Belturbet  in  County  Cavan,  and  then 
there  is  a branch  from  Ballinamore  to  Arigna,  in 
County  Roscommon. 

30447.  That  could  be  extended  to  the  Arigna  coal 
mines? — If  it  was  extended  three  miles  to  Arigna 
mines  it  would  have  lessened  the  rate  considerably. 

30448.  At  present  all  the  coal  produced  at  the 
Arigna  mines  is  carted  a distance  ? — Yes  ; a distance 
• of  three  miles. 

30449.  At  considerable  expense? — At  considerable 


expense. 

30450.  Was  the  Arigna  mine  started  after  the  rail- 
way?— The  mining  company  was  formed  after  the 
railway  company. 

30451.  How  is  that  railway  company  managed? — 
The  railway  company  is  composed  of  fourteen  direc- 
tors, eight  of  whom  represent  the  shareholders,  and 
six  represenjt  ratepayers,  four  appointed  by  the 
County  Council  of  Leitrim  and  two  by  the  County 
Council  of  Cavan.  But  then  the  shareholders’  direc- 
tors are  in  a majority  of  two. 

30452.  Although  the  shareholders  are  guaranteed  5 
per  cent,  by  the  district? — Yes. 

30453.  Still  they  have  a majority  of  the  directors, 
and  practically  the  management  of  the  whole  railway 
is  in  the  hands  of  these  shareholders’  directors  ?— - 


30454.  I suppose  you  will  agree,  and  we  will  all 
agree,  that  the  majority  should  be  the  other  way  ? — 
Yes. 

30455.  That  the  ratepayers  should  have  the 
majority  ? — Yes,  when  they  have  to  pay  it  is  right 
that  they  should  have  the  majority  of  the  directors. 
The  secretary  of  the  mining  company  is  the  manager 
of  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  Light  Railway,  and  there 
are  four  shareholders’-  directors  on  the  railway  that 
are  also  members  of  the  mining  company. 

30456.  It  has  been  represented  before  us  that  in  the 
judgment  of  the  witness — I forget  the  name  at  the 
moment — that  the  line  was  worked  more  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  proprietors  of  the  coal  mine  than  of  the 
railway  ? — Yes. 

30456a.  Mr.  Sexton. — It  was  Father  Gray. 

30457.  Chairman. — Yes.  Do  you  agree  with  that? 
-I  do. 

30458.  You  have  experience  of  the  district? — Yes. 

30459.  The  directors  live  in  Dublin  ? — Yes  ; 37, 
College-green  is  the  office  in  Dublin,  and  the  rate- 
nayers  consider  that  if  they  had  their  offices  in 
Ballinamore  great,  savings  could  be  effected  in  lieu  of 


rent  and  caretaker’s  salary  and  other  incidental  ex- 
penses in  connection  with  the  directors  in  Dublin. 

30460.  Althought  the  amount  is  not  large  in  itself  ? 
— It  comes  to  something. 

30461.  In  a little  concern  like  this  a saving  of  £200 
or  £300  is  considerable  and  would  relieve  the  rate- 
payers?— It  would,  Sir  Charles. 

30462.  Is  the  fuel  used  on  the  railway  supplied  by 
the  Arigna  colliery  ?— Ye3,  and  they  charge  14s.  2d. 
per  ton  to  the  railway  company  although  the  rail- 
way company  takes  the  largest  amount  of  the  coal 
that  is  supplied  by  the  mining  company. 

30463.  You  think  that  if  the  coal  company  was  per- 
fectly independent  of  the  railway  and  the  railway 
independent  of  the  coal  company  it  would  be  better? 
— I believe  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  both 
companies. 

30464.  At  any  rate,  to  the  advantage  of  the  railway 
company  ? — To  the  advantage  of  the  railway  company, 
of  course.  That  is  the  one  the  people  are  concerned 
about. 

30465.  That  is  brought  personally  to  the  rate- 
payers?— Yes,  Sir  Charles. 

30466.  We  have  heard  from  two  or  three  witnesses 
that  some  time  ago  the  Treasury  made  a free  grant 
of  £24,000? — Yes;  Mr.  Walter  Long  gave  a free 
grant  of  £24,000  for  making  an  extension  from 
Dromod  to  Rooskey  to  the  Shannon,  and  from  Arigna 
station  to  the  mine,  but  the  ratepayers,  though  they 
were  anxious  for  the  extension,  were  afraid  that  on 
account  of  the  working  of  this  extension  there  would 
be  a considerable  addition  to  the  rates.  At  the  time 
the  line  was  made  they  were  assured  that  the  rate 
would  never  be  more  than  4c?.,  and  it  rose  to  2s.  in 
the  pound,  and  they  were  afraid  of  the  further  exten- 

30467.  And  it  was  this  fear  of  additional  rates  that 
induced  the  ratenayers  to  decline  that  extension?— 
Yes. 

30468.  Having  had  the  previous  experience  of  that 
2s.  rate? — Yes,  Sir  Charles. 

30469.  I am  not  surprised  at  their  attitude.  The' 
Cavan  and  Leitrim  Railway,  I suppose,  occupies 
rather  a favourable  position  ? — Yes  ; very  favourable, 
as  it  connects  with  the  Midland  at  Dromod,  and  then 
at  Belturbet  with  the  Great  Northern,  so  that,  I 
think,  if  it  was  properly  managed,  as  it  connects 
these  two  railways,  there  would  be  more  profit  and 
less  expense  on  the  ratepayers. 

30470.  In  other  words,  you  do  not  think,  in  your 
judgment,  the  railway  is  worked  economically? — No. 

30471.  And1  if  it  was,  the  probability  is  that  these 
ratepayers  would  not  be  called  upon  for  anything? — 
That  is  the  fact— that  is  the  general  belief— for  so 
much  as  they  are,  anyway. 

30472.  And  any  reduction  in  that  rate  would  be  an 
advantage? — Yes,  if  it  was  only  a penny  in  the 
rates  it  would  be  an  advantage — any  little  thing. 

30473.  Now,  to  get  it  on  the  notes,  what  was  the 
receipts  in  1906  ? — According  to  the  Baronial 
Auditor’s  report  the  receipts  in  1906  were  £11,603 
Is.  11c?.,  and  the  expenditure  was  £10,603  5s.  10c?., 
leaving  a balance  on  the  year  of  £1,001  16s.  Id. 

30474.  How  was  that  dealt  with? — There  was  £600 
of  that  put  to  the  reserve  fund,  making  £1,200  at  the 
present  time,  and  I suppose  the  balance,  £400  or  £500, 
went  in  lieu  of  rates,  but,  of  course,  5 per  cent,  had 
to  be  paid  to  the  shareholders. 

30475.  At  any  rate  the  deficiency  was  such  that  it 
had  to  be  saddled  on  the  ratepayers? — Yes,  and  the 
last  rate  was  Is.,  and  I have  heard  that  the  next  rate 
will  be  Is.  Id.  or  Is.  2c?. 

30476.  Is  the  Is.  in  the  £ levied  over  the  whole  dis- 
trict, or  does  it  vary  according  to  the  districts?— 
It  is  levied  on  the  guaranteeing  area,  and  it  keeps 
to  a certain  district.  For  instance,  parties  living 
west  of  the  Midland  Great  Western  line  have  to  pay 
no  rate  at  all.  It  goes  into  a radius  of  five  miles,  of 
where  the  railway  runs,  although  the  railwav  is  at 
Dromod.  one  of  the  termini  of  the  line,  the  rate- 
payers there  have  to  pay  none  of  the  rate,  although 
they  have  the  accommodation. 

30477.  So  that  it  falls  on  a limited  area? A 

limited  area,  Sir  Charles. 

30478.  How  are  the  accounts  audited  of  this  rail- 
way ?— The  baronies  in  the  guaranteeing  area  are  en 
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1 SO- 

titled  to  appoint  an  auditor,  and  they  have  appointed 
a baronial  auditor,  and  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment and  the  report  which  he  sent  to  the  County 
Council  of  Leitrim,  he  was  refused  by  the  directors 
of  this  railway  permission  to  audit  or  inspect  the 
accounts  of  the  railway  stations — only  whatever  ac- 
counts or  books  were  at  the  head  office.  That  is  his 
own  statement  in  the  report  to  the  Leitrim  County 
Council. 

30479.  According  to  your  judgment  and  the  judg- 
ment of  those  you  represent,  that  is  not  an  effective 
audit? — No,  it  is  not,  Sir  Charles,  and  there  was  an 
Order  in  Council  that  provided  that  the  books  should 
be  examined. 

30480.  Mr.  Sexton. — It  says  " the  books  and  ac- 
counts of  tlie  promoters  ’’—not  their  books  at  some 
particular  place.  ? -The  whole  of  the  line.  Section  18 
of  the  Order  in  Council  provides  for  that. 

30481.  Chairman. — You  say  distinctly,  from  the 
auditor’s  report,  that  he  was  refused  access  to  the 
books  ? — Yes.  I have  the  copy  of  the  auditor’s  report 
here,  that  he  sent  to  the  Leitrim  County  Council, 
and  he  distinctly  states,  and  I am  only  quoting  his 
own  words,  that  he  was  refused  the  right  to  audit 
the  accounts  or  inspect  the  books  at  the  different 
stations. 

30482.  Lord  Pirrie. — You  mean  that  books  that  he 
asked  for  were  refused  ? — Yes ; that  is  his  own  state- 
ment. I have  a copy  of  his  report  which  he  sent 
to  the  Leitrim  Co.  Council  and  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee. 

30483.  Chairman. — All  that  he  would  have  access 
to  would  be  books  in  Dublin,  which  are  merely  ab- 
stracts of  the  traffic  on  the  line  from  the  various  sta- 
tions?— I suppose  so. 

30484.  And  that  he  was  not  in  a position  to  go 
back  to  the  stations  and  see  whether  the  Dublin  book 
was  a correct  record  of  the  traffic  on  the  line? — Yes. 

30485.  In  that  particular  district  are  there  any 
minerals  that  are  at  present  undeveloped? — The  area 
is  very  rich  in  mineral  wealth — coal,  flags,  iron  ore. 
pottery  clay,  and  other  minerals,  and  they  are  dor- 
mant on  account  of  not  having  proper  railway  facili- 
ties. 

30486.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  this  particular  line 
was  extended  to  accommodate  the  mine  that  you  refer 
to,  and  the  minerals  that  you  refer  to,  that  more 
employment  would  be  given  ? — It  would  give  con- 
siderable employment,  Sir  Charles,  and  it  would  also 
mean  the  connecting  of  the  North  of  Ireland  wiih 
the  South  and  with  the  river  at  Roosky.  I would 
like  to  see  the  extension,  but  not  except  a guarantee 
was  given  by  the  Treasury  that  there  would  be  no 
further  loss  on  the  ratepayers. 

30487.  I understand  that  the  ratepayers  have  suf- 
fered so  much  that  you  could  not  expect  them  to  be 
asked  to  even  anticipate  another  guarantee? — They 
would  not,  under  any  consideration. 

30488.  You  would  rather  say,  “Leave  it  alone  at 
present  ” ?—  Yes,  leave  it  as  it  is  at  the  present  time, 
because  they  would  not  know  where  it  was  going  to 
end. 

30489.  Is  there  any  doubt  in  your  mind  as  to  the 
extension  of  the  railway  being  of  considerable  advan- 
tage?—It  would  open  up  the  district  considerably  and 
develop  the  industries. 

30490.  And  industries  now  dormant  might  be  gal- 
vanised into  life? — Yes. 

30491.  And  profitably? — Yes. 

30492.  To  the  advantage  of  the  county  ? — To  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  county. 

30492a.  I think  that  is  all  I want. 
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30493.  Can  you  say,  Mr.  Smyth,  how  additions  are 
made  to  the  reserve  fund  in  this  railway  ?— 
No,  except  from  what  the  auditor,  Mr.  Gannon,  has 
stated  in  his  report.  He  states  that  £600  was  added 
to  the  reserve  fund,  which  was  created  in  the  last 
two  years. 

30494.  If  the  ratepayers  and  the  Exchequer  together 
are  paying  about  £8,000  a year  for  this*  railway,  it 
seems  strange  if  the  shareholders’  directors  can  sub- 
tract money  from  the  profits  on  their  own  authority. 


Do  they  do  that? — So  it  seems,  according  to  his  re- 
port. 

30494a.  That  means  that  they  lay  an  aditional  levy 
of  £600  upon  the  barony? — Yes. 

30495.  How  far  do  you  think  it  would  effectually 
meet  the  grievances  of  the  ratepayers  if  they  had  a 
majority  on  the  Board  ? — I could  not  say  ; but  i't  is  be- 
lieved that  if  it  was  under  popular  control  it  would 
be  better  managed  anyway  ; it  would  relieve  the  rate 
somewhat  ; I don’t  suppose  it  would  wipe  it  out  alto- 
gether. 

30496.  It  would  control  the  officials? — Yes. 

30497.  They  might  be  obliged  to  reside  on  the  line? 
— Yes. 

30498.  And  if  the  majority  were  composed  of  rate- 
payers' representatives,  do  you  not  think  that  by 
putting  tlie  Mining  Company  to  the  option  of  either 
selling  the  coal  at  a fair  price,  or  not  having  it  sold 
at  all,  it  would  bring  them  to  reason,  even  though 
the  process  might  cost,  something  for  a while? — I be- 
lieve it  would  eventually. 

30499.  About  the  finances  of  the.  line. — Suppose  the 
Treasury  commuted  their  liability  of  £3,800  a year, 
on  the  Tralee  and  Dingle  scale,  it  would  provide 
about  £130,000,  do  you  think  that  the  shareholders 
would  be  willing  to  make  any  compromise,  or  would 
they  insist  upon  the  market  value  of  their  shares? — 
They  would  agree  to  any  compromise  that  would  lessen 
tlie  rates. 

30500.  Tlie  shareholders? — I thought  it  was  the 
ratepayers. 

30501.  Would  the  shareholders  take  the  face  value 
of  their  shares  or  insist  on  the  market  value? — I 
could  not  say  ; it  would  be  a matter  for  their  own 
generosity. 

30501a.  Chairman. — They  would  want  more  than 
tlie  face  value. 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor. — I do  not  know 
what  trustee®  would  say. 

30502.  Mr.  Sexton.- — Solicitors  and  trustees  would 
have  something  to  say  ? — Theyr  would  be  inclined  to 
get  all  they  could.  They  were  not  generous  in  the 
past,  and  would  hardly  in  the  future. 

30503.  If  they  insisted  upon  the  marker  price  I 
fear  that  the  redemption  of  their  capital  by  a Trea- 
sury commutation,  even  at  the  most  liberal  rate, 
would  leave  your  liability  much  the  same? — Yes. 

30504.  About  lines  in  this  position  and  districts 
under  such  burdens,  do  you  think  the  best  solution 
would  be  to  link  up  all  the  lines  of  Ireland,  light 
and  heavy,  into  one  system  under  public  authority? — 
Yes. 

30505.  And  let  these  struggling  lines  be  borne  upon 
the  Budget  of  the  national  railway  system,  and  re- 
lieve the  locality  ? — Yes,  exactly. 

30506.  About  the  price  of  coal  ; do  you  know  on 
what  principal  they  proceed  in  fixing  these  prices?— 
I could  not  say.  I think  it  is  unknown  to  any 
person. 

30507.  They  did  formerlv  sell  the  coal  to  the  rail- 
way and  the  district  at  the  same  price  as  to  people 
farther  away  ?-  -Yes. 

30508.  When  did  they  make  the  change? — I could 
not  exactly  say  when  the  change  was  made. 

30509.  I suppose  they  calculated  that  people  at  a 
distance  could  get  other  coal? — They  calculated  that. 

30510.  And  that  the  guarantors  who  made  the  rail- 
way, and  the  railway  itself,  are  at  their  mercy? — 
Yes ; and  the  manager  is  secretary  of  the  Mining 
Company,  and  he  is  away  canvassing  for  orders  for 
coal,  and  the  line  of  railway,  which  is  only  48^-  miles, 
is  managed  by  an  assistant,  who  gets  £104  a year. 

30511.  You  agree  that  the  two  main  causes' of  the 
present  unfortunate  and  dangerous  economic  state  of 
Ireland  are— first,  that  the  English  railways,  in  the 
pursuit  of  what  they  would  consider  a justifiable 
commercial  policy,  allow  to  the  foreign  importer  of 
food  into  Great  Britain  rates  lower  than  alre  allowed 
to  the  Irish  exporter  into  the  English  markets  ? — T do 
thoroughly  agree  with  that. 

30512.  Tli at  is  due  to  certain  action  of  the  English 
railways  and  to  certain  action  of  the  Irish  railways 
acting  and  reacting  upon,  each  other?— Yes;  it  han- 
dicaps the  development  of  Irish  industries. 

30513.  Is  this  the  second  cause — that  the  Irish  rail- 
ways, acting  again  in  conjunction  with  the  English 
railways,  have  in  operation  so  low  a scale  of  import 
rate®  into  Ireland  for  the  introduction  of  goods  that 
any  one  who  attempts  to  manufacture  goods  in  Ire- 
land finds  himself  cut  out  hv  the  low  rates  at  which 
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imported  goods  are  carried  past  him  to  the  point  of 
sale?— Yes;  I thoroughly  agree  with  you  m that. 
These  are  the  two  main  causes  that  have  handicapped 
Irish  industries. 


30514.  Does  it  appear  to  you,  as  a public  man 
concerned  in  this  question,  that  the  only  possible  in- 
ference to  draw  is  that  Ireland  must  be  allowed  to 
look  after  herself,  that  these  lines  Should  be  vested 
in  an  Irish  authority,  responsible  to  the  Irish  people, 
acting,  of  course,  through  a Board  of  competent  ex- 
perts ? — Yes. 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Pok. 

30515.  With  regard  to  the  liability  of  the  different 
counties,  I think  that  Leitrim  pa-vs  Is.  2d.  and  Cavan 
5 (f.  ? — Yes.  Leitrim  pays  considerably  higher  than 

Cavan. 

30516.  Buit  of  that  Is.  2d.  in  the  £ you  get  half 
the  difference  between  6 d.  and  Is.  2d. — that  is,  Ad., 
recouped  by  the  Local  Taxation  Account?— Oh,  no. 
The  ratepayers  at  the  present  time  have  to  pay  Is. 
while  the  Treasury  pays  8 d. 

30517.  In  any  case  where  the  poundage  exceeds  6 d. 
in  the  £ the  Local  Taxation  Account  pays  half  the 
difference? — I am  not  aware  of  that. 

30518.  You  will  find  that  is  the  case.  Ill  this  case 
the  rate  levied  is  Is.  2d.  ?— I know  they  are  paying 
Is.,  and  get  no  refund. 

30519.  I think  you  must  be  under  a misconception, 
because  that  is  clearly  laid  down  ? — 3 per  cent,  comes 
to  Is.  in  the  £. 

30520.  And  off  that  you  get  Ad.  back.  It  is  given 
back  in  some  shape  from  the  Local  Taxation  Account  ? 
— I am  not  aware  of  it.  I would  be  very  glad  if  it 

30520a.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  report  says  that  Leitrim 
i9  paying  Is.  2 Ad.  on  the  average.  The  law  is,  I 
think,  and  you  will  correct  me  if  I am  wrong,  that  as 
much  of  that  as  is  over  6 d.  is  paid  half  by  the 
Treasury,  and  that  makes  the  rate  in  Leitrim  lO^d. 
in  the  £. 

30521.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — No ; the  difference 
between  6 d.  and  Is.  2^d,  is  8 £d.,  and  that  is  divided 
between  the  guaranteeing  area  and  the  Local  Taxa- 


another  assurance,  for  the  rate,  instead  of  being  Ad.,  q 
was  up  to  2s.  K 

30526.  There  was  nothing  at  the  back  of  the  rejec-  g‘ 
tion  in  the  minds  of  the  Leitrim  County  Councillors — E 
that  they  wanted  some  other  line  up  in  the  North—  ti 
was  that  at  the  back  of  it?— That  may  be  with  the  j 
County  Councillors  from  the  North.  I 

30527.  I only  ask  you  as  one  of  the  members  for  c 
the  division  whether  that  had  not  something  to  do  i 
with  it  ? — Possibly  it  may  have,  but  I do  not  believe  t' 
it  was  the  main  cause  of  it.  I think  that  the  prin-  t 
cipal  reason  was  that  the  ratepayers  were  afraid  that  r 
they  would  be  liable  for  a further  sum.  ' 

30528.  Though  the  shareholders’  directors  gave  a ( 
personal  guarantee  to  the  County  Council,  they  were  c 
not  satisfied  ?— A personal  guarantee  is  very  little  use  t 
if  it  is  not  in  writing.  I am  sure  they  are  honourable  1 
men,  but  we  know  that  when  it  is  not  in  writing  it  is  1 
no  use. 

30529.  It  was  a written  guarantee?— I am  not 
aware  that  it  was  a written  guarantee. 


Examined  by  Lord  Pirrie. 

30530.  When  the  baronial  auditor,  the  public  S 
auditor,  in  connection  with  this  railway  wrote  such  ^ 
a report  to  the  County  Council  of  Leitrim  that  he  was  ^ 
refused  a sight  of  the  books  at  the  railway  station,  I h 
take  it  he  must  have  been  cognisant  of  the  fact  that  r 
you  have  stated  in  your  evidence,  that  the  railway  ,] 
company  was  actually  paying  14s.  2d.  per  ton  for  the  i. 
coal,  while,  at  the  same  time,  for  small  quantities,  r 
the  coal  was  selling  at  a lower  rate  in  the  district? — t 
The  auditor  dad  not  state  that. 

30531.  You  said  that,  but  if  the  auditor  was  doing  f 
his  duty,  was  not  he  bound  to  surcharge  the  directors  , 
that  were  directors  of  the  railway  company  and  acting  t 
as  managing  director  of  the  coal  mining  company.  I 
Could  an  auditor  pass  over  that,  or  did  he  make  a 
satisfactory  audit? — I cannot  say  that. 

30532.  Is  not  that  what  you  mean  in  your  evidence. 
As  a County  Councillor,  before  you  struck  the  rate, 
or  agreed  to  pay  the  rate  levied,  are  not  you  bound 
to  get  the  auditor’s  report? — I'  am  not  a member  of 
the  County  Council  of  Leitrim. 


tion  Account. 

30522.  Mr.  Sexton. — Yes.  That  would  be  4 {d.  and 
6d.,  making  lO^d.,  and  can  Mr.  Smyth  say  whether 
the  balance  is  made  up  from  money  that  already  be- 
longed to  Leitrim — feeding  the  dog  with  its  own  tail  ? 
— Exactly. 

30523.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — Of  course,  it  is  a 
considerable  amount;  but  with  regard  to  the  £24,000 
granlt — you  said  a guarantee  was  asked.  The  only 
guarantee,  if  it  was  such  ? — I did  not  say  a-  guarantee 
was  asked. 

30524.  In  your  proof  I think  you  say  it  was.  But 
I believe  the  facts  of  the  case  were  that  the  Treasury 
stipulated  that  if  the  works  cost  more  than  £24,000 
any  deficit  should  be  borne  by  the  baronies? — Yes, 
and  much  more — the  working  of  the  extension.  The 
Treasury  did  not  provide  at  all  for  that,  so  that  if 
the  extension  were  worked  at  a loss  as  well  as  the 
main  portion  of  the  line,  it  would  be  the  ratepayers 
would  have  to  pay  for  it. 

30525.  I think  both  the  County  Council  and  the 
Cavan  and  Leitrim  Company,  when  they  went  into 
negotiation  with  regard  to  this  extension  in  1903, 
had  an  estimate  made  of  the  probable  co6t,  and  that 
estimate  was  £20,000.  Subsequently  the  Board  of 
Works  got  an  independent  engineer,  Mr.  Barton,  and 
his  estimate  was  that  £24,000  would  absolutely  cover 
the  cost.  Under  those  circumstances,  where  the 
Treasury  were  willing  to  lay  the  line  down  free  of  cost, 
a line  which  the  people  said  would  develop  great  traffic 
and  would  pay  its  way — there  was  no  dividend  to  be 
borne — no  money  to  be  found  out  of  the  receipts  in 
respect  of  dividends — all  the  receipts  had  to  do  was 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  tihe  line — surely,  if  the  de- 
velopment of  traffic  was  such  that  it  would  not  pay 
working  expenses,  you  could  hardly  expect  the 
Treasury  to  give  a guarantee? — Yes;  but  the  rate- 
payers before  were  told  everything  in  connection  with 
this,  and  that  it  would  never  exceed  Ad.,  and  they 
got  an  assurance  then,  and  would  not  depend  on 


30533.  Does  the  rural  district  of  which  you  are  a 
member  pay  a rate?  Did  not  you  pay? — Yes. 

30534.  Have  you,  as  a rural  district,  not  appealed 
to  the  County  Council  against  paying  a rate  which, 
according  to  the  auditor’s  public  report,  he  has  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  settling  ?— I am  not  aware  that 
any  protest  has  been  made  from  the  time  the  report 
was  published. 

30535.  When  was  the  report  issued?  Have  you 
paid  any  levy  since  the  report  ? — The  rat©  was  already 
struck — it  was  struck  some  time  during  the  year. 

30536.  Is  not  it  your  duty  now  as  the  leader  to 
organise  a protest? — It  has  been  struck  again. 

30537.  Cannot  you  protest  against  paying  a levy  Anticipated 
the  reasonableness  of  which  the  auditor  says  he  has  protest  against 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining,  and  where  t*10  railway 
the  evidence  is  that  the  directors  of  the  line  and  the  fate 
directors  and  chairman  of  the  coal  mining  company  imp0  ‘ 
are  charging  themselves  a considerable  sum  more  than 
they  are  charging  the  public?  Have  not  you  got  a 
very  strong  case  against  making  a levy  ? — I believe 
there  will  be  a protest. 

30538.  I believe  you  have  made  such  a case.  Did 
the  auditor  surcharge  these  directors  who  have  wil- 
lingly and  knowingly  been  charging  the  company 
more  than  the  public  ? 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor. — I am  informed, 
might  I1  say,  that  the  coal  contract  was  put  up  by 
public  tender  in  the  ordinai-y  way  a company  does. 

It  is  only  fair  to  mention  it. 


30538a.  Lord  Pirrie. — We  have  no  evidence  of  that. 
Have  you  got  the  paper  asking  for  the  tender? 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor. — I am  not  in  a 
position  to  prove  it  now.  I thought  it  was  only  fair 
to  mention  it. 

Lord  Pirrie.—  We  asked  for  documents.  In  the  case 
of  the  last  witness,  the  evidence  was  objected  to  unless 
he  produced  the  documents. 
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IRISH  RAILWAYS  COMMISSION. 


Or.l.  17  1907.  Mr.  Crokcr  Barrington,  Solicitor. — We  are  not  pre- 
' ’ pared  for  this.  This  is  the  third  time 'the  Cavan  and 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Leitrim  Railway  has  been  up,  and  that  is  their  posi- 
Sinyth,  m.p.,  tion.  They  say  they  took  contracts. 

Representa- 
tive of  the  30539.  Lord  Pirrie. — Taking  your  evidence,  Mr. 
Mohill  Rural  Smyth,  which  I think  is  most  important — I think 
District  you  have  made  a strong  case  against  the  Government 

Council.  Department  authorising  a levy  to  take  place  when 

the  baronial  auditor  says  he  has  not  had  facilities  for 
checking  the  accounts.  That  is  what  I take  it  you 
mean  to  put  before  us  ? — He  states  that  in  his  report. 

30540.  And  you  believe  that  to  be  the  case? — Yes. 

The  question  30541.  I am  not  quite  clear  about  one  of  your 
of  cheap  answers  to  Mr.  Sexton.  Did  I rightly  understand 

import  rates.  that  you  blamed  the  English  railway  companies 
for  giving  cheap  import  rates,  and,  if  so,  why  do  you 
blame  them  for  doing  a thing  which  should  be  bene- 
ficial for  Ireland  ? Is  not  it  a benefit  to  Ireland  to 
get  the  cheapest  possible  rates  from  other  countries  ? — 
I agreed  quite  thoroughly  with  Mr.  Sexton’s  views 
in  the  matter. 


30541a.  That  does  not  answer  my  question. 


The  excess 
of  the  inland 
rates  over  the 
import  rates 
handicaps 
Irish 

industries. 


30542.  Mr.  Sexton. — My  question  was  whether  the 
excess  of  the  inland  rates  which  the  Irish  manufac- 
turer has  to  pay  for  distributing  his  goods  over  the 
country  does  not  handicap  him  in  competition  with 
the  low  import  through  rates. 

30542a.  Lord  Pirrie. — You  agree  with  that?— Yes. 


30543.  From  the  way  I took  the  note  I thought  you 
meant  the  opposite? — Yes. 


30544.  Colonel  Ihitclieson  Poe. — With  regard  to  this 
question  of  audits,  I understand  your  complaint  to  be 
that  your  auditor  was  not  allowed  to  inspect  the  books 
at  the  different  stations  along  the  line? — Aes,  Colonel 


30545.  I take  that  refusal  to  be  correct.  Do  you  know  ■ 
that  the  Order  in  Council  only  applies  to  the  half- 
yearly  or  yearly  audits  of  the  accounts,  as  about  to  be 
presented  to  the  County  Council  and  submitted  to  the 
auditor?  You  surely  cannot  expect  a railway  com- 
pany to  allow  a roaming  commissioner  to  be  running 
up  and  down  the  line  looking  at  the  books  ? I do  not 
think  even  if  he  did  get  them  he  would  make  head  or 
tail  of  them? — According  to  his  statement,  he  was  not 
allowed. 


Tlie  powers  30546.  The  Order  in.  Council  provides  that  an 
of -tlie  Baronial  auditor  shall  have  access  to  the  books  for  the  half 
Auditor  under  year,  and  these  accounts  are  supposed  to  be  sent  to  the 
tlie  Order  in  Secretary  of  the  County  Council  every  half  year,  and 
Council.  then  they  are  not  only  audited  by  your  auditor,  but 

also  by  the  Board  of  Trade  Arbitrators,  and  it  is  on  the 
certificate  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Arbitrators  that  the 
Treasury  make  their  recoupment  to  the  County  Council. 
But  you  can  hardly  expect  that  the  books  at  all  the 
stations  would  be  open  at  any  time  to  the  auditor,  and 
I think  they  would  be  very  little  use  to  him  if  they 
were — that  a County  Council  auditor  was  to  be  going 
up  and  down  looking  at  the  books  whenever  he  chose 
to  do  so,  no  railway  would  submit  to  it. 

30547.  Chairman. — -I  do  not  think  that  is  the  point. 
Supposing  there  is  an  item  in  the  half-yearly  ac- 
counts and  the  auditor  says  you  have  got  down  here 
a certain  amount  for  expenditure  and  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  reasonable,  and  I want  to  see 
whether  it  is  right,  and  I want  to  go  to  the  station 
where  it  took  place,  and  the  auditor  is  perfectly 
justified  in  saying  that,  but  nobody  has  suggested 
that  he  should  roam  about  looking  at  the  books. 

30547a.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — This  gentleman 
says  the  joint  committee  appointed  a baronial 
auditor,  and  according  to  his  own  statement  to  the 
County  Council  he  was  refused  the  examination  of 
the  books  at  the  stations  ? — That  is  his  own  statement. 


Ttio  question 
of  access  to 
the  station 
hooks  by  the 
auditor 


30548.  Chairman. — My  contention  is — I do  not 
know  whether  I am  right,  but  1'  think  the  Order  in 
Council  would  not  entitle  him  to  go  and  inspect  the 
■books  along  the  line. 

■ 30548a.  Lord  Pirrie. — Are  not  thev  bound  to  give 
the  books  ? - 6 


30549.  Chairman. — An  auditor  that  has  got  a doubt, 
as  to  any  item  in  the  half-yearly  statement  and  wants- 
it  verified  should  have  access  to  the  books. 

30549a.  Colonel  HvMieson  Poe. — I think  it  is- 
not  clear  that  the  auditor  was  refused  access  by 
the  Company  ? — The  auditor,  Mr.  Gannon,  stated  that, 
in  his  report. 

30550.  Chairman. — Mr.  Smith  does  not  know  any- 
thing about  it? — No ; I go  by  the  report,  and  I am  a 
member  of  the  joint  committee. 

30551.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — I do  not  gather 
from  your  evidence  that  he  did  question  a particular 
charge? — He  was  refused  the  right  to  inspect  the 
books.  I am  sure  a public  man  like  him  would  not 
make  that  statement  without  being  justified. 

30552.  JjOrd  Pirrie. — He  has  given  in  evidence  that 
the  auditor  was  absolutely  refused  the  books  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  check  for  certain  things,  and  if  he 
was,  I say  the  County  Council  should  not  have  paid 
the  levy  ? — That  is  a copy  of  the  report,  and  I cannot 
go  farther  than  that.  1'  am  sure  he  would  not  make 
the  statement  without  being  justified. 

Mr.  Crolcer  Barrington,  Solicitor. — Might  I say 
something  to  clear  the  matter  up.  Till  now  I was 
not  aware  that  the  chairman  of  the  company  was  in. 
the  room,  and  he  states,  and  if  you  like  he  will  give 
evidence,  that  the  coal  contract  is  advertised  for  public 
tender.  The  second  thing  is  about  the  station 
accounts.  Auditors  do  not  wander  about  the  stations, 
but  they  come  up  to  town,  and  every  single  document 
is  at  their  disposal. 

30552.  Chairman. — That  may  be  an  explanation, 
but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  if  an  auditor  wants  any  in- 
formation about  any  item  that  he  questions  he  can 
go  and  trace  it  at-  the  particular  place  where  the  ex- 
penditure took  place; 

Mr.  C'roher  Barrington,  Solicitor. — These  accounts 
and  vouchers  are  all  in  town. 

30552a.  Chairman. — They  are  copies. 

Mr.  Crolcer  Barrington,  Solicitor. — No;  tlie  ori- 
ginals. 

30553.  Chairman. — They  fere  nob  the  station  ac- 
counts; they  must  be  copies. 

30553a.  Mr.  Sexton. — It  is  a settled  principle  of  . 
audit  that  auditors  ought  to  be  allowed  to  see  what 
they  require.  If  an  auditor  does  not  see  what  he 
requires  he  cannot  properly  audit  the  accounts,  and 
this  auditor  says  lie  did  not  get  what  he  required  ? — 
He  states  he  did  not. 

30853a.  Chairman. — Mr.  Smyth  simply  gives  what 
the  auditor  says.  I think  we  may  leave  it  there. 

30554.  Mr.  Sexton. — Before  you  retire  I want  voa 
to  help  me  to  clear  up  a question  upon  a matter  of 
fundamental  importance.  There  seems  to  be  an  im- 
pression-that  those  who  are  pressing  for  a reform  of 
railway  rates  wish  to  ask  for  a revision  either  of  im- 
port rates  on  food  into  Great  Britain  or  the  import 
rates  on  imports  generally  into  Ireland.  As  I under- 
stand, that  is  not  asked  for,  but  it  is  pointed  out  that 
the  export  rates  out  of  Ireland  by  comparison  with 
the  import  rates  from  the  Continent  into  Great 
Britain  do  subject  Ireland  to  hardship,  and  that 
export  rates  out  of  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  should  be 
revised  ? — Yes. 

30555.  Secondly,  not  that  the  rates  on  imports  into- 
Ireland  should  be  revised,  but  that  the  high  inland 
rates  in  Ireland,  which  hinder  Irish  industry  and 
trade,  should  be  revised  to  put  them  on.  a fair  level 
with  tlie  import  rates. 

30556.  Chairman. — I think  your  questions  have  been 
perfectly  clear.  Now  I will  have  one.  When  this 
£24,000  free  grant  was  refused,  if  it  had  been  coupled 
with  the  statement  that  the  ratepayers  in  that  dis- 
trict would  not  be  called  upon  to  pay  any  deficiency, 
would  not  they  have  accepted  it  readily  ?— Un- 
doubtedly if  there  was  any  guarantee. 

30557.  The  reason  of  refusal  being  the  fear  oi 
ultimate  liability  ?— Of  further  rates. 
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Mr.  John  Golhoun  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


30558.  You  are  a member  of  the  Strabane  Mercan- 
tile Association  ? — Yes. 

30559.  Were  you  in  the  room  this  morning,  and 
.did  you  hear  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Feely  ? — I did. 

30560.  The  Commission  is  anxious  not  to  have  any 
.evidence  duplicated.  I put  to  you  the  general  ques- 
jjon — you  heard  the  evidence — do  you  agree  with  what 
Mr.  Feely  says? — So  far  as  he  dealt  with  the  sub- 
jects under  consideration,  I agree. 

30561.  And  any  evidence  you  give  will  be  entirely 
new  and  independent  of  anything  he  said  ? — Yes,  or  to 
rectify  anything  amiss  in  connection  with  his  exa- 
mination, or  more  fully  explain  it. 

30562.  We  don’t  want  fuller  explanations.  I want 
to  avoid  duplicating  the  evidence  sO  well  given  by 
Mr.  Feely,  but  any  new  matter  we  will  listen  to. 
Now,  just  tell  me,  please,  what  are  you? — A grocer, 
in  business  in  Strabane,  and  a fruit  merchant. 

30563.  How  long  have  you  been  in  business?— I 
have  been  twenty  years  in  business. 

30564.  What  is  your  connection  with  the  Mercan- 
tile Association  ? — Secretary. 

30565.  Honorary  secretary? — Yes. 

30566.  We  have  heard  about  the  districts  affected. 
First  of  all,  I see  here  a new  matter  we  did  not  hear 
.about  this  morning — the  local  fire-clay  works.  Where 
are  they?— There  are  no  local  fire-clay  works  nearer 
than  Coalisland,  but  bricks  are  made  at  Portliall. 

30567.  I am  quoting  your  words  about  fire-clay 
-works?— They  are  at  Coalisland,.  and  it  appears  that 
the  rate  to  Strabane  for  these  is  about  5s.  2 cl.,  and 
that  similar  manufactures  can  be  brought  from  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  and  that  the  rate  from  England 
and  Scotland  encourages  the  importation  of  this 
manufactured  article — these  fireclay  goods — against 
the  home-made  article. 

30568.  Are  you  alluding  to  bricks  and  tiles? — To 
■fire-clay  bricks  and  tiles  and  drain-pipes. 

30569.  Your  contention  is  that  although  you  can 
get  a local  supply  of  these  articles  at  this  particular 
place,  the  low  rates  from  Scotland  beat  this  parti- 
cular local  traffic  out  of  the  Strabane  market? — -It 
does — that’s  the  point,  and  it  is  accelerated  by  this, 
that  the  wagons  in  which  these  are  loaded  (fire- 
clay goods)  axe  shunted  about,  and  the  reshunt- 
ing  breaks  them  in  the  wagons,  so  that  when 
they  arrive  at  their  destination  they  are  smashed, 
and  any  claim  made  for  them  won’t  be  paid,  and 
when  you  take  into  account  the  breakage  and  add  it 
to  the  carriage  you  have  a high  carriage  indeed. 

30570.  What  are  the  local  goods  generally  at  Stra- 
bane?—Grain,  potatoes,  fruit,  eggs,  butter,  cattle, 
poultry,  flax,  and  so  forth.  These  are  the  principal 
that  are  exported  from  Strabane  district. 

30571.  Are  the  rates  generally  satisfactory  for 
these  articles? — No,  they  a>re  not;  they  are  most  un- 
' satisfactory. 

30572.  I suppose  you  say  they  are  too  high?— Yes, 
and  I will  prove  it.  Take  pork,  for  instance.  Taking 
it  from  Strabane  to  Derry  the  rate  has  been  5s.  6d. 
They  carry  the  cured  article  back  to  Strabane,  and  it 
is  5s.  lOd.  The  unmanufactured  article  should  be 
cheaper  than  the  manufactured  article. 

30573.  As  bacon  it  is  cheaper? — Bacon  is  cheaper 
than  when  it  is  pork. 

30574.  Why  should  it  not  be  so?— I think  the  far- 
mer should  get  a cheaper  rate  for  his  pork. 

30575.  Bacon  is  better  to  carry  for  the  railway  com- 
pany than  pork?— It  must  be  pork  before  it  is 
bacon. 

30576.  You  say  the  rate  for  pork  is  higher  than 
for  bacon? — Yes. 

30576a.  But  bacon  should  be  carried  at  a cheaper 
rate;  it  is  better  and  easier  for  the  railway  company 
to  carry. 

Colonel  Flews. — It  is  in  a lower  class. 

30577.  Chairman. — Common  sense  would  say  that 
the  railway  company  could  load  more  bacon  than 
fresh  pork  in  a wagon? — They  have  it  in  smaller  con- 
signments, and  get  more  out  of  it. 

30578.  You  say  pork  should  be  cheaper  than 
fcacon? — Yes,  because  it  is  the  unmanufactured  article. 

30579.  Lord  Pirrie.— It  can  be  easily  injured?— It 
can  be,  more  easily. 


30580.  Mr.  Sexton.— Pork  is  the  raw  material  ?- 
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Colonel  Plews. — It  is  very  perishable. 

Witness. — I don’t  know  if  any  farmers  were  paid 
any  claims  for  it.  ti v‘  £ the  ’ 

30581.  Chairman. — With  regard  to  through  rates,  strabane 
the  through  rates  are  in  some  cases  reasonable? — I Mercantile 
think  there  is  another  point — about  loading  and  un-  Association, 
loading. 

30582.  I am  nor  going  through  your  preof ; I want  , 

11  +1,0,.  ,vl,a+.  vnn  sav  ahout  nn- 

As  to  msiiili- 


to  curtail  it;  well,  then,  what  do  you  say  about  r 


loading  ?— There  is  a large  traffic  in  fruit  from  Stra-  cient  platform 
bane,  and  I wish  to  bring  particularly  before  you  that  accommo- 
I have  complained  to  the  railway  company  a year  dation  at 
ago,  and  Mr.  Scott,  the  Omagh  Superintendent,  has  Strabane 
seen  it-,  and  the  agent  at  Strabane  has  seen  it,  and  1 goods  depot, 
have  pointed  out  how  a remedy  could  be  found  out 
of  the  difficulties.  In  the  blackberry  traffic  there  is 
200  tons  or  more  every  year  shipped  from  Strabane, 
on  an  average.  There  is  no  provision  made  to  deal 
with  it-,  and  heavy  casks  of  about  4 cwt.— a cask  is 
dumped  down,  being  cailried  at  owner’s  risk.  It  is 
partly  thrown  and  partly  laid  down  on  the  ground ; 
there  is  no  raised  platform  at  Strabane  Station  to 
unload  stuff,  with  the  result,  that  the  packages  suffer 
in  being  unloaded.  There  should  be  a raised  plat- 
form to  receive  the  goods,  but  there  is  none, . and  even 
at  the  goods-receiving  depot  I have  been  unloading 
boxes  of  bacon,  and  there  was  no  means  of  receiving 
it,  except  throwing  it  off  the  cart,  and  the  only  means 
of  saving  it  from  being  broken  was  some  empty  bags, 
and  then  it  was  thrown  ddwn,  and  injured,  and  would 
not  be  signed  for  until  the  injury  was  repaired  again. 

These  evils  have  been  complained  of  to  the  railway 
companies,  and  they  say  they  cannot  afford  to  make 
the  necessary  accommodation. 

30583.  To  sum  up,  your  contention  is  that  the  ac- 
commodation for  dealing  with  the  goods  traffic  at 
Strabane  is  not  satisfactory? — Yes. 

30584.  And  that  there  are  no  proper  stages  for  un- 
. loading  there? — None. 

30585.  For  any  of  that  class  of  traffic? — There’s 
stages  on  one  side,  but  where  the  blackberries  go 

30586.  That  is  a traffic  that  has  to  be  dealt  with  in 
about  two  or  three  weeks? — Y'es,  about  a month.  It 
is  perishable  traffic.  It-  goes  to  England  mostly,  and 
Scotland. 

30587.  You  say  you  have  been  refused  a copy  of 
the  rates  at  Strabane  ? — Yes. 

30588.  And  your  goods  were  not  sent  forward  until 
the  charges  were  prepaid? — That’s  so;  it  is  well 
known  to  Mr.  Plews. 


30589.  That,  I suppose,  was  a private  dispute  be-  As  to  refusal 
tween  you  and  the  company  ? — We  hail  to  bring  them  of  access  to 
into  Court  before  the  Railway  Commissioners  for  in-  the  rate-hook 
creased  rates  ; and  I wanted  those  rates  to  help  my  at  Strabane 
case,  and  the  agent  at  Strabane  would  not  give  them,  'stall0n' 
and  asked  me  what  I wanted  them  for,  and  he  refused 
to  let  me  have  access  then  to  the  rate-book,  and  after- 
wards denied  that  he  had  done  so.  I brought  it  under 
the  notice  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  he  was  cas- 
tigated, but  that’s  all  that  happened.  He  wanted  to 
obstruct  my  way  of  getting  information.  He  knew  he 
was  wrong,  but  he  wanted  to  impede  me. 

Colonel  Plews. — The  statement  was  denied  that 
there  was  a refusal  of  access  to  the  books.  It’s  the 
old  story. 

30590.  Mr.  Sexton. — They  have  always  let  you  see 
it  since  ? — Yes.  They  knew  they  were  wrong,  but  they 
wanted  to  impede  my  progress. 

Colonel  Plews. — How  many  years  ago  was  that? — 

I think  it  was  in  ’99. 

30591.  Chairman. — There  has  been  an  improvement  As  to  instances 
since? — Yes;  in  the  demeanour  of  the  concern,  yes.  of  preferential 

30592.  With  regard  to  undue  preference  in  favour  treatment  of 
of  Londonderry,  you  agree  with  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Perry  in  the 
Feely?— Yes,  I do.  matter  of 

30593.  He  gave  some  instances  of  rates  ? — Yes ; and  rales- 
I have  some  tabulated  here. 

30594.  We  will  put  them  on  the  notes  as  they  are. 

Do  you  object  to  that? — No. 
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30595.  Chairman. — I wall  first  ask  you  a question 
on  that.  You  have  given  rates  to  illustrate  your 
evidence  as  to  an  undue  preference  in  favour  of  Lon- 
donderry ? — Yes,  partly. 

30596.  These  are  typical  cases — it  is  not  complete? 
— No  ; it  is  not  complete. 

30597.  We  had  evidence  this  morning  about  potter 
and  other  things  you  refer  to.  I should  like  you  to 
explain  this.  Some  years  ago  you  say  the  Great 
Northern  Company,  although  they  were  paying  a 
dividend  of  6|  per  cent.,  increased  their  rates  to 
about  50  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

30598.  Can  you  tell  us,  in  a few  words,  whait  does 
that  mean.  You  say  they  increased  the  rates  to  about 
50  per  cent.,  sometimes  more? — Yes,  that  means  that 
the  rates  in  force  previous  to  ’92  were  increased ; 
that  time  they  got  power  to  do  so ; what  was  3s.  Ad. 
was  changed  to  6s.  3d.  ; what  was  5s.  lOd.  was  in- 
creased to  8s.  Id.  ; what  was  6 s.  8d.  was  increased  to 
9s.  7 d.  ; that  is  on  the  large  merchandise. 

30599.  Were  not  they  subsequently  altered? — Yes ; 
when  we  brought  the  case  before  the  Railway  Com- 
missioners. Then  as  to  smalls,  fifteen  miles  over  one 
ewt.  prior  to  ’92  was  Id.  ; afterwards  it  was  lid. 
In  the  new  scale  it  has  been  reduced  since  to  what  it 
was  prior  to  ’92. 

Colonel  Flews. — Will  the  witness  give  cases  where 
an  increase  was  made  in  ’92  ? 

30600.  Chairman. — Was  not  it  at  a time  when  there 
was  a misunderstanding  about  classification  and  a 
cancelling  of  rates  and  so  on  ? 

30601.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — The  Canal  Act  of 
1888  provided  for  the  railway  companies  sending  an 
a new  schedule  of  rates,  and  .the  railway  companies 
did  send  it  in,  and  they  were  reduced  in  many  cases, 
but  in  others  the  rates  were  put  higher  than  they  had 
been  previously. 

30602.  Chairman. — I think  they  were  subsequently 
rectified.  You  remember,  Colonel  Plews,  what  I refer 
to. 

Colonel  Plews. — Yes  ; there  was  a revision. 

30603.  Chairman. — That  has  been  put  right  since  ? 
— W itness — N o. 

30604.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  railway  companies  drew 
up  schedules  in  which  they  increased  the  rates  ; the 
Board  of  Trade  subsequently  drew  up  schedules,  the 
rates  in  which  were  not  generally  so  high  as  those 
proposed  by  the  railway  companies,  but  not  so  low  as 
thev  had  been  before ; they  have  been  in  force  since  ; 
higher  than  the  rates  had  been  before  1892,  but  not  so 
high  as  the  companies  tried  to  put  them  ? — The  Board 
of  Trade  never  submitted  any  rates.  We  complained 
against  the  increase  of  rates  as  the  English  people 
did,  and  I understand  cases  were  tried  before  the 
Commissioners,  and  in  one  of  the  cases  the  Commis- 
sioners decided  that  they  had  no  right  to  increase 
the  rates  beyond  those  charged  in  ’92.  At  the  settle- 


ment, before  the  Railway  Commissioners,  we  agreed 
on  rates,  and  although  promised  to  be  reduced  they 
have  never  been  reduced  in  many  cases,  and  the  in- 
crease is  general  over  the  Great  Northern  Railway- 
Company’s  system. 

30605.  The  judgment  of  the  Railway  Commissioners 
lias  not  been  applied  to  other  rates  in  the  same  con- 
dition ? — Mr.  Plews  refused  to  reduce  them  to 
what  they  were  in  ’92. 

30606.  Other  rates  have  not  been  reduced?— No,  al- 
though promised  by  Mr.  Plews. 

Colonel  Plews. — There  is  no  judgment  of  the  Rail 
way  Commissioners  on  the  subject. 

30606a.  Chairman. — You  read  a memorandum  this 
morning. 

Colonel  Plews. — I have  another  one  here.  The 
officer  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  ’96,  had  a meeting 
in  Londonderry,  and  Mr.  Colhoun  and  his  friends 
met  and  complained  of  the  rates,  and  a list  was 
agreed  upon  and  this  was  adopted  and  signed  by  Mr. 
Colhoun.  It  is  the  28/5/96.  There  are  eight  rates, 
and  Mr.  Colhoun  says  the  above  rates  are  agreed  to- 
except  as  to  smalls.  It  left  a slight  difference 
as  to  smalls  between  Derry  and  Strabane,  that  was 
afterwards  rectified.  That  embraced  the  finding  before 
the  Board  of  Trade ; the  Hon.  Mr.  Pelham  was  down 
there. 

Witness. — After  we  complained  of  the  increased 
rates,  we  only  mentioned  specific  rates  and  were  tied 
down  to  them,  and  those  rates  were  brought  before 
the  meeting,  as  Mr.  Plews  says,  and  they  were  made 
right.  We  disagreed  on  the  small  parcels.  That’s 
only  a preliminary  to  having  all  the  increased  rates 
brought  to  what  they  were  in  1892. 

30607.  Chairman. — All  the  rates  you  raised  before 
the  Board  of  Trade  Inspector  were  rectified  ? — Not  all 
— except  the  smalls. 

30608.  I mean  except  the  smalls  ? — Yes. 

30609.  Mr.  Sexton. — Your  cause  of  complaint  is 
that  they  were  higher  than  they  were  before  ’921- 
Yes. 

30610.  And  you  say  there  are  other  tales 
higher  than  in  ’92,  which  have  not  been  reduced? — 
Yes.  Mr.  Plews  wrote  on  the  30th  March,  ’99.  I 
shall  deal  with  the  details  according  to  the  various 
heads.  You  say,  Mr.  Plews,  you  will  be  ready  to 
reduce  anything  not  already  reduced  to  the  level  of 
what  it  has  been.  That  has  not  been  properly  ex- 
plained on  the  memorandum  I signed,  that  he  would 
reduce  the  rates  to  a level  with  those  to  Derry — that 
we  in  Strabane  should  pay  no  more  than  they  pay  in 
Derry.  Mr.  Plews  for  half  an  hour  px-evious  to  the 
document  being  signed  was  writing  and  re-writing 
to  make  it  suitable  for  signature.  It  says,  “The 
rates  to-day  agreed  to  by  the  railway  company  are 
accepted  by  myself  and  the  traders  associated  with 
me  as  satisfying  our  complaints.”— that  is,  those 
rates  we  discussed  then,  but  there  were  rates  outside 
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those  which  Mr.  Plews  promised  to  reduce,  and  this 
was  never  done. 

Colonel  Flews.— Show  me  any  promise  I have  not 
carried  out. 

JVitness. — It  is  contained  in  your  letter  of  March, 
Mr.  Plews. 

30611.  Mr.  Sexton. — Other  rates  open  to  the  same 
complaint  ? 

Witness. — Yes. 

Colonel  Flews. — The  memorandum  embraced  all 
that  was  agreed  on  at  the  meeting  at  the  time  m 
Derry. 

30611a.  Chairman. — That  is  admitted. 

IFitness. — No,  it  sets  forth  what  we  did  agree.  It 
was  filled  in  the  Railway  Commission  report.  That 
is  only  a certain  small  quantity  of  the  rates,  bu't 
those  embraced  rates  that  have  not  been  reduced 
even  now,  and  we  brought  a second  case  before  the 
Railway  Commission. 

30612.  Mr.  Sexton. — If  the  witness  would  put  in  a 
table  of  any  raites  which  are  higher  than  they  were 
in  1892,  that  would  facilitate  the  railway  company  s 
examination?— They  are  well  aware  of  that. 

30613.  But  it  should  be  put  in  the  evidence  ?— For 
instance,  Newtownstewart  4s.  6 d.  that  we  used  to  get 
for  3s.  8 d.  for  bacon. 

30614.  Chairman. — I don’t  see  anything  there  to 
justify  a charge  of  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Plews? — That  is  written  for  the  purpose. 

30614a.  Don’t  mind  for  what  purpose.  There  is 
nothing  to  justify  a charge  of  breach  of  faith. 

Colonel  Plews. — After  this  settlement  with  Mr. 
Pelham,  representations  were  made  to  us  that  the 
rates  required  modification.  I had  a meeting  with 
the  people  of  Strabane.  Mr.  Colhoun  was  there,  and 
several  other  people.  I think  we  spent  most  of  the 
day  at  it,  and  we  modified  a considerable  number  of 
the  rates  voluntarily.  This  memorandum  I have 
read  was  agreed  on  as  a result  of  that  meeting.  It 
is  dated  20th  February,  ’99,  and  says:  “The  rates 
, to-day  agreed  to  by  the  railway  company  are  accepted 
by  myself  and  the  traders  associated  with  me  as 
satisfying  our  complaints  ” — — 

Witness. — Yes  that  is,  “the  rates  to-day.” 

Colonel  Plews. — The  rates  agreed  on.  I assumed 
they  brought  forward  everything,  and  that  I was  not 
to  be  called  on  a week  afterwards  to  go  into  a fresh 
list.  The  memorandum  goes  on : “It  is  agreed 

mutually  that  application  be  made  to  the  Railway 
Commissioners  to  postpone  the  application  for  one 
month,  the  railway  company  in  the  meantime  will 
consider  as  to  the  rates  now  agreed  to  being  made 
retrospective  to  any  extent.”  That  was  voluntary  on 
our  part,  and  we  did  make  them  retrospective.  There 
was  nothing  to  compel  us  to  make  them  retrospective, 
or  to  reduce  them.  The  number  of  rates  was  about 
sixty.  We  thought  this  arrangement  had  cleared  all 
the  ground,  but  we  are  apparently  no  farther  on. 

30615.  Chairman. — You  admit  you  signed  that? 

TPifaess. — Yes. 

30615a.  Mr.  Sexton. — Can  you  put  in  a list  of  the 
rates  that  are  higher  than  in  ’92? 

Witness. — Yes. 

30616.  Mr.  Sexton. — Well,  do.  Send  them  to  the 
• Secretary.  The  rates  in  force  on  the  Great  Northern, 
which  are  higher  than  in  ’92.* 


Examined  by  Lord  Pirrie. 

3061oa.  You  speak  of  breakage,  and  of  excess  rate 
from  Coalisland  to  Strabane;  have  not  yon  consider- 
able cartage  from  Coalisland  brick  works  to  the  station 
— the  wagons  don’t  run  into  the  brick  works  ? — I don’t 
know. 

30617.  Is  not  there  considerable  breakage  in  put- 
ting them  into  the  cart,  jogging  them  along  the  j;oad, 
and,  when  you  come  to  the  station,  upsetting  the  cart 
— you  say  there  is  a great  deal  of  breakage  owing 
to  shunting? — Yes,  I have  a letter 

30618.  You  don’t  know  of  your  own  know- 
ledge ? — I have  seen  them  myself,  and  know  there  is 
a great  deal  of  breakage. 
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30618a.  Colonel  Flews—  Has  he  any  cOaim  that  has 
not  been  made  in  respect  of  these  ? 

Witness.— I don’t  deal  in  fire-clay  goods— Mr. 
Plews  knows  that. 

30619.  Chairman. — Mr.  Colhoun  said  he  was  told. 

30619a.  Lord  Pirrie  — Yes,  the  distance  from  Coal- 
island to  the  railway  station,  and  then  away  round, 
it  is  quite  natural  some  breakages  must  take  place. 

Colonel  Plews—  Our  experience  is  that  they  are 
carried  with  remarkable  freedom  from  damage. 

30620.  Chairman. — They  are  loaded  with  straw? 

Colonel  Plews.— Yes,  and  heather. 

Witness. — Oftener  without  it. 

30621.  Lord  Pirrie.—  With  regard  to  the  rate-book, 
do  you  mean  that  the  book  at  the  station  is  not 
correct.  You  say  that  the  rate  in  the  rate-book  was 
12s.,  and  you  are  getting  it  for  7s.  ; do  you  mean 
that  the  rate-book  is  not  marked  for  everyone  to  see 
it?— That’s  what  I found  on  my  examination;  I eay 


30622.  Did  you  draw  the  attention  of  the  railway  Difference  be- 
companv  to  it? — Yes;  I investigated  it  at  the  book-  tween  a 
ing-office  in  Derry.  SSttST 

30623.  The  actual  rate  was  7s.,  and  the  rate-book  thown  in 
showed  12s.  1— Yes.  Strabane  rate- 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. 

30624.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  Tates,  do  I 
understand  that  in  addition  to  the  rates  raised  6ince 
’92,  that  you  also  complain  that  the  rates  in  force 
are  in  some  instances  higher  than  in  ’88  or  ’89  ? — Yes. 

30625.  That  was  owing  to  the  effect  of  Lord  Bal-  •pjic  Railway 
four’s  Committee.  The  schedule  which  they  drew  up,  nll(i  Canal 
while  it  decreased  in  a great  many  instances  rates,  Commis- 
did  actually  authorise  an  increase  in  other  directions,  loners’ 
and  that  was  complained  of  by  traders,  with  (ho  power  to 
result  that  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  investigate 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  they  increases  in 
recommended,  in  December,  ’93,  that  the  Board  of  ra  es' 

Trade  Ghould  be  employed,  and,  failing  them,  that 
the  Railway  and  Canal  Commission  should  have 
power  to  investigate  any  increase  in  rates  retrospec- 
tively— which  had  been  made  since  the  Act  came  into 
force  on  the  1st  January,  ’93.  You  say  the  rates 
were  increased  since  ’92.  I am  afraid  that  does  not 
come  within  the  definition  of  the  Act.  The  new 
schedule  came  into  force  in  January,  ’93,  and  the 
powers  the  Railway  Commission  have  to  make  the 
railway  companies  justify  an  increase  of  rates  only 
applies  to  rates  increased  sine©  January,  ’93.  I 
think  the  railway  companies  will  bear  me  out — it  is 
not  to  rates  increased  above  what  they  were  in  ’92. 

That  is  the  law,  which  only  applies  in  the  case  of  a. 
rate  increased  since  the  schedule  came  into  force,  in 
January,  1893 — the  railway  companies  have  on  tilt- 
complaint  of  a trader  to  justify  that  increase.  Then 
I notice  that  you  speak  at  page  five  of  your  proof  of 
the  difficulties  of  getting  fruit  brought  to  London — 
delivered  in  London — as  compared  with  foreign  pro- 
duce?—Yes. 


30626.  You  know  one  reason  why  foreign  produce, 
agricultural  and  otherwise,  is  brought  at  low  rates, 
is  the  conditions  under  which  that  traffic  is  consigned 
viz.,  in  very  large  quantities,  and  carefully  packed 
and  handed  to  the  companies  in  such  condition  that 
they  can  afford  to  give  the  foreign  producer  a very 
low  rate.  It  does  not  pay  the  railway  company  better 
to  give  the  foreign  producer  a low  rate  than  it  does 
to  get  a high  rat©  from  the  English  producer— it  is 
the  other  way? — Yes. 

30627.  The  cost  of  operation  is  largely  dependent 
on  the  magnitude  of  the  traffic?— When  you  have  a 
small  perishable  traffic,  like  the  blackberry  traffic— 
when  we  have  a small  traffic  in  fruit  such  as  Ireland’s 
compared  with  foreign  countries,  there  should  be 
special  facilities  given  to  handle  it  favourably  in  com- 
petition with  the  foreigner. 

30628.  I don’t  want  to  draw  comparisons  between 
conditions  totally  . different — (he  conditions  under 
which  we  have  to  consign  traffic  are  small  consign- 
ments, frequently  at  irregular  intervals,  often,  as 
railway  companies  point  out.,,  and  as  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  points  out,  not  suitably  packed,  and 


The  different 
transit  con- 
ditions for 
foreign  pro- 
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traffic. 


* (See  Appendix  No.  19). 
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those  conditions  very  much  affect  the  cost  of  handling 
and  of  operation.  Lower  rates  and  charges  would 
be  desirable  and  might  increase  traffic,  but  I only 
want  you  to  bear  in  mind  the  conditions  under  which 
foreign  traffic  is  brought  in? — Yes. 

30629.  Ho  you  think  that  more  might  be  done  by 
way  of  co-operation,  such  as  is  carried  out  in  Den- 
mark, for  example.  The  principle  of  co-operation 
amongst  the  farming  classes  has  contributed  to  rais- 
ing Denmark  to  such  a high  level  as  she  occupies. 
Don’t  you  think  more  could  be  done  that  way  in  Ire- 
land ? — I think  more  could  be  done  by  way  of  co- 
operation than  has  been  already  done.  We  are 
beginning  to  co-operate  for  the  benefit  of  the  general 
community,  and  in  that  way  the  value  of  the  fruit 
of  the  country  can  be  enhanced,  and  it  could  be  more 
heavily  thrown  on  the  market  and  better  prices  ob- 
tained for  it. 

30630.  You  don’t  appear  to  have  called  for  the 
interference  of  the  Board  of  Trade? — We  obtained 
the  fi  list  concession  from  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  got  the  old  rates  we  had  prior  to  1892  restored  ; 
as  I have  already  mentioned,  and  when  other  abuses 
took  place  we  put  them  forward,  but  utterly  failed 
to  obtain  redress. 

30631.  The  evidence  we  have  had  with  respect  to 
appeals  to  the  Board  of  Trade  has  been  rather  to  the 
contrary,  but  you  can  only  speak  for  yourself? — For 
instance,  there  is  a level  crossing  at  Strabane  which 
is  continually  blocked  up  by  engines.  It  is  so  mani- 
pulated that  they  are  in  the  passengers’  way.  Any 
lame  person  has  to  go  over  a high  bridge. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

30632.  You  know  that  the  railway  companies  are 
obliged  by  law  to  charge  the  rates  set  out  in  their 
rate  books,  and  no  other  rates? — Yes. 

30633.  You  say  in  your  abstract  that  the  rate 
books  are  misleading  at  both  Londonderry  and  Stra- 
bane, and  that  at  Londonderry  the  rate  stated  for 
porter  from  Dublin  is  12s.,  whilst  it  is  carried  at  a 
lower  rate,  namely,  7s.  6 d. — Yes. 

30634.  And  in  the  case  of  flour  5s.  was  in  the  rate 
book,  and  4s.  was  charged? — Yes.  It  has  been  raised 
since. 

30635.  How  is  it  now? — 5s. 

30636.  Does  the  rate  book  state  one  rate,  and  do 
•the  company  charge  another? — That  rate  is  made 
right  now. 

30637.  Which  of  them? — The  flour  rate. 

30638.  The  rate  book  and  the  actual  rate  charged 
now  agree?— Yes. 

30639.  About  the  porter? — I took  this  rate  that  I 
refer  to  in  February.  Porter  was  rated  in  the  books 
at  12s.,  whilst  it  was  carried  through  the  competition 
of  a Dublin  steamer  at  7s.  6 d.  The  rate  for  pota- 
toes— 

30640.  Keep  to  the  porter.  Do  you  say  that  whilst 
the  rate  book  showed  a rate  of  12s.  a rate  of  7s.  6 d. 
was  oharged  ? — I got  the  stationmas'ter  to  verify  it.  I 
said,  “ Sui’ely  it  can’t  lie.” 


30644.  You  told  us  that? — I saw  some  of  the  accom- 
modation provided.  Here  is  a photograph  of  one  of 
the  station  houses,  and  the  measurements  of  it. 

30645.  Can  you  not  select  something  bearing  more 
closely  on  the  public  interest  as  regards  the  manage- 
ment of  the  railways  and  the  rates  and  faJres? — The 
classification  of  the  consignments  put  down  at  five 
and  six  tons  bars  the  small  dealers  from  taking  the 
full  advantage  of  the  lower  rate.  Those  who  are  able 
to  deal  in  large  quantities  get  the  advantage;  but 
the  great  bulk  of  the  consignments  pass  on  the  railway 
in  small  lots  now,  and  that  means  that  the  railway 
company  gets  larger  rates. 

30646.  The  existing  scale  operates  oppressively  on 
the  small  dealers  ? — It  does. 

30647.  What  would  you  make  the  maximum  for 
“smalls”? — The  scale  of  5 cwt.  for  “smalls”  was 
reduced  to  3 cwt.  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  trader 
believe  that  there  was  a concession.  It  turned  out 
the  other  way.  I applied  for  an  analysis  of  the  rate, 
but  was  “dodged.”  I could  not  get  it.  I think  it 
should  be  a small  minimum  over  the  tonnage,  and 
should  be  3 d.  or  4d.  on  the  consignment. 

30648.  Up  to  what  weight? — Over  the  present 
3 cwt. 

30649.  The  rates  for  tonnage  should  be  less,  and  a 
uniform  charge  for  the  “ smalls  ” ? — It  should  be  so. 

30650.  It  should  approximate  more  to  an  average 
rate? — If  you  send  a parcel  at  the  rate  of  10s.  a ton 
it  would  cost  Is.  It  should  be  6 d.t  with  3 d.  additional 
for  collection  and  delivery. 

30651.  You  would  have  the  line  of  demarcation 
where  it  is,  but  you  would  alter  the  scale? — I would 
alter  the  scale. 

30652.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  wish  to  men- 
tion of  importance  ?• — I sold  blackberries  delivered  in 
Glasgow  at  £5  a ton,  and  made  an  application  for  a 
reduction  to  Colonel  Plews,  and  the  reply  was  that 
they  were  sold  in  London  at  3d.  per  lb.,  and  nothing 
was  done. 

30653.  I have  gone  through  your  abstract,  and  it  is 
a formidable  indictment  of  the  present  railway  sys- 
tem. Is  there  anything  else  that  you  wish  to  say  ?— 
I just  wish  to  refer  to  the  rates  for  school  children 
going  to  Londonderry.  They  increased  the  rates  for 
them.  . There  used  to  be  only  second-class  tickets,  but 
since  the  Donegal  railway  extension  to  Derry  came 
into  operation  they  have  given  third-class  tickets,  and 
the  fares  have  been  reduced. 

30654.  We  know  that  where  the  railways  are  pub- 
licly owned  facilities  for  getting  children  to  school 
are  granted? — It  does  not  seem  to  be  taken  notice  of 
by  our  railway  companies — the  matter  of  encouraging 
children  to  go  to  school. 

30655.  Looking  to  the  number  of  matters  in  which 
the  present  railway  system  is  at  issue  with  public 
needs,  do  you  consider  that  there  is  no  adequate 
remedy  for  it  except  to  purchase  the  lines  and  vest 
them  in  an  Irish  authority,  responsible  to  the  people, 
and  working  through  a board  of  experts  ? — I agree 
with  that.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a board  of  experts. 
They  should  be  representatives  from  the  various  d:s- 
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30641.  Was  the  7s.  6 d.  rate  charged  to  some  of  the 
consignees  or  to  all? — To  some  of  the  consignees. 

30642.  Is  there  anything  else  in  your  abstract  that 
you  think  of  greatr  importance  to  mention  briefly,  so 
as  to  have  it  put  on  record  ? — There  are  two  or  three 
little  things. 

30643.  State  the  most  important  of  them  as  briefly 
as  possible? — The  general  bearing  of  the  officials  is 
somewhat  better  than  it  was. 


tricts. 

30656.  There  would  be  a board  of  experts  to  manage 
the  railways,  and  over  them  a representative  body,  to 
conduct  the  policy  and  direct  the  arrangement  of  rates 
and  fares? — Yes;  I would  agree  with  that. 

Colonel  Plews. — Might  I make  one  observation? 

30657.  Chairman. — Is  it  worth  while? 


Mr.  Michael  Martin  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


30658.  You  appear  on  liehalf  of  the  Ball  in  am  ore 
Rural  District  Council  ? — Yes,  sir. 

30659.  And  you  want  to  speak  with  reference  to  the 
Cavan  and  Leitrim  Railway? — Yes. 


30660.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Smyth 
to-day? — I have. 

30661.  Did  you  hear  or  read  the  evidence  of  Father 
Gray  yesterday  ? — I did  not  read  it  all,  I read  some 
of  it. 
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30662.  Is  there  any  new  point  that  we  have  not  had 
before  that  you  would  wish  to  mention  ? — There  is. 

30663.  What  is  the  first  portion? — Their  evidence 
pertains  practicaally  to  the  same  thing,  but  it  is  not 
given  in  the  same  way  I would  wish  to  give  it  on  a 
great  many  points. 

30664.  What  does  the  District  Council  object  to? — • 
They  strongly  object  to  the  railway  and  the  mining 
company  being  worked  by  the  same  officials. 

30665.  We  know  that,  we  have  had  it  over  and 
over  again.  Why  repeat  it? — The  manager  of  the 
railway  is  secretary  to  the  mining  company,  and  he 
also 

30666.  We  had  that? — He  is  also  a farmer. 

30667.  Well,  that  is  something  new  ? — He  has  a farm 
of  land  beyond  Beiturbefc,  which  is  at  the  northern  end 
of  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  Light  Railway.  It  must 
be  evident  that  as  he  has  to  manage  a railway  com- 
pany and  be  secretary  of  the  mining  company  and  a 
farmer — he  is  paid  for  his  time  and  attention  in 
managing  the  railway  and  he  has  to  look  after  his 
farm  and  buy  cattle  and  oats  and  hay  for  the  Arigna 
Mining  Company’s  horses,  and  then  look  after  the 
management  of  the  line,  and  surely  a man  with  so 
many  irons  in  the  fire  cannot  keep  them  all  hot. 

30668.  I should  think  you  are  probably  right.  This 
particular  District  Council  of  which  you  are  a mem- 
ber—what  rate  in  the  pound  do  they  pay  towards 
this  railway  ? — A shilling  in  the  pound  at  the  present 
time.  Previous  to  the  construction  of  the  line  there 
were  pamphlets  sent  broadcast  amongst  the  guaran- 
teeing areas  promising  that  they  would  not  have  to 
pay  more  than  4<7. 

30669.  We  have  had  that  over  and  over  again? — 
And  we  were  then  to  get  cheap  coal. 

30670.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  line  is  not  worked  . 
to  the  advantage  it  should  be? — Certainly  that  is  my 
opinion. 

30671.  And  that  the  ratepayers  who  have  to  guar- 
antee the  five  per  cent,  interest  on  the  capital  should 
have  the  majority  of  directors  on  the  Board — is  not 
that  your  view? — It  is. 

30672.  And  if  they  had  the  majority  they  would 
take  care  that  the  management  was  better  than  it  is 
to-day  ? — Certainly. 

30673.  And  the  better  management  would  result  in 
better  profit  and  less  money  to  be  paid  by  the  rate- 
payers ?— Quite  so. 

30674  Is  not  that  your  evidence  in  a nutshell? — 
Yes ; on  that  point. 

30675.  What  is  the  other  point? — The  directors  are 
as  well  paid  one  way  or  the  other,  they  do  not  care 
whether  the  line  pays  or  not. 

30676.  Well? — They  are  paid  for  going  up  and 
down  to  Dublin,  they  get  a free  pass  and  a guinea  a 
day-  I have  seen  them. 

30677.  Chairman. — That  was  covered  by  what  I 
said,  that  if  the  ratepayers  had  a majority  they  would 
take  care  that  these  things  would  not  exist  ? — Previous 
to  the  passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act  the  direc- 
tors took  great  care  to  make  four  new  directors  in 
order  to  give  the  majority  to  themselves. 


30678.  We  know  that.  Is  it  your  view  that  the 
majority  of  the  directors  should  be  representatives  of 
the  ratepayers? — Certainly;  it  is  the  ratepayers’ 
directors  who  would  have  something  to  say,  but  the 
others  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  they  have  the 
guarantee. 

30678a.  We  are  agreed,  that  is  all  I want  to  ask 


Examined  by  Mr:  Sexton. 


o;  the  railway,  who  has  a great  interest  in  the  Arigna 
Mining  Company,  is  2s.  a ton.  That  would  work  out 
at  lgd.  per  mile  per  one  cwt-.  and  a fraction  over, 
and  a fraction  over  1-^d.  per  mile  per  ton  of  coal  from 
the  Arigna  coal  mines.  That  would  be  that  we  pay 
twenty  times  as  much  for  our  sugar  as  for  coal. 

30682.  How  many  times  as  much  do  you  pay  for 
carrying  sugar  a long  distance? — We  get  it  from  Sligo 
at  15s.  per  ton. 

30683.  About  a farthing  per  mile  per  two  cwt.  bag 
from  Sligo? — About  that. 

30684.  And  then  for  the  short  distance  it  is  3d. 
a mile  ? — A fraction  over  3d.  a mile,  tenpence  for 
three  miles.  I can  show  you  the  receipts. 

30685.  It  is  a great  disparity ; you  say,  firstly, 
that  the  high  rates  for  smalls  embarrasses  the  local 
trader  ? — They  now  cart  the  goods ; they  could  not 
afford  to  pay  their  exorbitant  charges. 

30686.  And  that  not  only  is  the  smalls  scale  high 
on  the  short  distance,  but  the  tonnage  rate  becomes 
prohibitive? — That  is  so. 

30687.  Do  you  wish  to  mention,  bacon? — I wish  to 
mention  something  about  the  office  in  Dublin. 

30688.  Take  the  bacon,  please? — I find  the  rate  for 
bacon  from  Dublin  is  24s.  per  ton,  and  the  rate  from 
Liverpool  via  Dublin  to  Ballinamore  is  23s.  4 d. ; 8d. 
per  ton  less. 

30689.  The  effect  is  to  wipe  out  Dublin? — It  is  not 
fair  to  the  Irish  trade.  They  land  it  in  Dublin  8d. 
per  ton  less  than  getting  it  from  Dublin. 

30690.  And  you  can  get  it  direct  from  Liverpool  at  4d. 
a ton  less? — No,  that  was  a mistake ; it-  was  8d.  I 
can  show  you  documentary  proof. 

30691.  These,  you  say,  are  typical  facts,  and  they 
indicate  that  the  railway  system  is  managed  in  a 
manner  inimical  to  the  interests  of  home  trade  ?— 
That  is  so. 

30692.  Very  well,  do  they  refuse  to  weigh  your 
goods?— They  refused  to  give  any  weight  or  rate  on 


30693.  Do  you  mean  they  will  not  tell  what  weight 
Miey  carry  ? — No;  they  give  the  amount  in  money. 
They  say,  there  is  the  amount;  and  how  they  arrive 
at  the  amount  they  will  not  tell. 

30694.  This  is  an  advice  note  for  coal  on  the  Cavan 
and  Leitrim  Railway — it  does  not  tell  what  weight  is 
carried? — No,  nor  the  rate. 

30695.  It  does  not  tell  the  rate  that  is  charged ; it 
only  tells  the  sum  that  is  to  be  paid  ?— Yes. 

30696.  Lord  Pirrie.—  Have  you  ever  asked  for  the 
information  ? — Yes. 

30697.  Mr.  Sexton. — If  you  want  to  know  what  the 
weight  is  and  what  the  rate  is  you  will  not  find  them 
in  the  advice  note,  but  have  to  go  and  ask  the  Tail- 
way officials  ? — They  will  not  give  it.  I got  a wagon  of 
coal  weighed.  I asked  them  to  weigh  at  the  railway 
weigh-bridge,  which  they  did  for  a long  time,  and 
there  were  great  complaints  about  shortage,  of  coal, 
and  I suspected  I might  have  been  something  short 
too.  I asked  the  manager  would  he  weigh  this  wagon 
of  coal  for  me,  and  he  said  yes,  on  the  express  con- 
dition that  I would  take  no  action  against  their  com- 
pany for  shortage. 

30698.  A very  prudent  precaution  ?— It  was 
weighed,  and  was  4 cwt.  3 qrs.  short.  I had  to  pay 
the  carriage  on  that;  ,ancl  I had  also'to  pay  the  money 
for  the  coal  I did.  not  receive. 


30679.  What  do  you  say,  Mr.'  Martin,  about  lodal' 
ates  for  small  quantities? — The  rate  from  Sligo  for 
ugar  take  it  by  the  bag  on  these  sixty-thi-ee  ihiles, 
would  be  Is.  6(7.  . 


30699.  'Chairnidiu— What  Station 
lirianiore  Station.' 


s two  cwt.  per 


30680.  Chairman. — Per  cwt.  ?— It: 

bag. 

^r'  Se'-ct°n- — Yes  ? — The  rate  for  three  miles 
5,'vn  bne  from  Ballinamore  to  Garadice 
°,  be  lOd.  per  two  cwt.  The  rate  for  their  own 
which  has  lately  been  adjusted  bj‘  the  manager 


s that  ?— -It  was  Maj 


30700.  -Mr.  Sexton. — When  i 
1906,  last-  year. ' 

30701.  Did  you: do  what  you  could  to  obtain  redret 
from,  the  railway  company,?— I did.  : ■ 

30702.' And  you  failed'?— I refiised  to  pay  on  la* 
wagon,  except  they  would  ;give  tile  weight',  ‘and  the 
prooes&&  ‘the.  " ‘ 


Oct.  17,  1907. 
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30703.  And  forced  you  to  pay?  I refused  to  pay, 
and  they  processed  me. 

30704.  Was  there  a decree  made  against  you?— It 
was  on  when  I was  coming  up  here,  and  I have  heard 
since  that  I was  decreed.  I was  coming  to  tire  Com- 
mission. The  case  was  heard,  and  the  decision  was 
t not  given.  I heard  it  was  given  next  morning. 

30705.  Chairman. — W as  the  case  defended  ?— Yes ; 
I gave  evidence,  and  put  in  the  dockets.  They  would 
not  give  the  weight  nor  the  rate,  only  the  amount  of 
money.  , 

30706.  Lord  Pime.-What  Court  was  it?— The 
Quarterly  Sessions,  before  Judge  Drummond.  Ihe 
Ballinamore  Quarter  Sessions. 

30707.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  process  against  you  was  for 


3070-/.  Mr.  aexron. — me  . 

the  freight  of  a wagon  of  coal  from  Newry  to  Ballina- 
more  not  delivered  to  you— did  you  pay  the  v role 


more  not  delivered  to  you — uia  you  pay  uu.  > * 
amount?— They  asked  for  the  whole  amount.  And 
there  was  some  sundry  items,  together  with  the 
amount,  and  I offered  to  pay  for  them,  and  they 
would  not  take  it  except  I paid  for  the  coal ; ana 
they  would  not  give  the  weight  or  the  rate. 

30708.  Did  you  ask  them  to  weigh  it  before  you 
took  delivery  ? — I did. 

30709.  Did  you  weigh  it  after  delivery  ?— They  re- 
fused to  weight  except  I promised  to  take  no  proceed- 
ings, and  I thought  it  no  use  in  weighing,  because 
they  would  say  we  gave  you  no  weight.  You  can  sue 
the  Great  Northern.  We  gave  so  much  coal  tor  so 
much  money. 


mentioned  period  of  forty-eight  hours,  until  the 
same  be  unloaded  (Sundays,  Good  Friday,  and 
Christmas  Day  being  excepted),  viz.,  3*.  per  truck 
per  day. 

The  Cavan  and  Leitrim  Railway  Company, 
Limited,  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  (after  notice 
to  the  consignees,  and  without  prejudice  to  the 
Company’s  right  to  recover  any  demurrage  that 
may  have  been  incurred)  to  unload  wagons  convey- 
ing coals  or  other  minerals,  or  goods  of  the  first 
class,  etc.,  as  above-mentioned,  at  the  risk  of  the 
owners  or  consignees  thereof,  at  any  time  after  the 
expiration  of  forty-eight  hours  from  tne  time  of 
arrival,  as  above-mentioned,  and  to  charge  the  ex- 
penses of  so  doing,  together  with  any  charges  in- 
curred for  demurrage,  and  the  subsequent  chaiges 
for  wharfage  or  storage  until  removed. 

The  company  require  all  charges  for  carriage  as 
well  as  any  charge  for  demurrage,  etc.,  to  be  paid 
before  the  coals  are  removed. 


30710.  How  did  you  ascertain  it  was  short?— On 
their  own  wagon  weigh-bridge.  The  manager  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  4 cwts.  short.  This  was  in  May, 


30711.  Lord  Pirrie.—' That  was  not  the  case  they 
sued  you  for  ? — No,  another. 


30712.  Mr.  Sexton.— Who  weighed  it?— He  weighed 
it  on  condition  that  I took  no  proceedings ; and  I took 
no  proceedings,  when  I promised,  in  that  case. 


30713.  Chairman. — Is  that  a cart  weigh-bridge  ?- 
It  is  a wagon  weigh-bridge. 

30714.  It  was  weighed  in  the  wagon  ?— ' Yes. 


30715.  Lord  Pirrie.— You  did  not  pay  for  the  coal? 
—I  did. 


30716.  Mr.  Sexton  — Although  he  ascertained  that 
the  weight  was  42  cwts.  short  he  billed  you  for  the 
excess  amount  ? — Previous  to  his  weighing  it  he  made 
me  promise  I'  would  take  no  proceedings. 


30717.  And  he  insisted  on  charging  you  with  42 
cwts.  more  than  there  was  delivered? — He  dad,  and  I 


paid ; because  there  is  their  receipt  for  it. 

30718.  Will  you  put  it  into  the  notes.  Do  you  see 
any  chance  of  escape  except  to  knit  up  such  lines  into 
a national  railway  system,  and  relieve  the  local  guar- 
antors ? — No. 


Copy  of  the  receipt  handed  in  is  subjoined 


CAVAN  AND  LEITRIM  RAILWAY  COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


Ballinamoke  Station, 

21-st  day  of  August,  1907. 


To  Mr.  Michael  Martin, 
The  Hotel. 


Charges  now  Due. 


Railway  Carriage, 
Paid  on, 


For  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  Pailway 
Company,  Limited. 


N R. When  sending  for  the  above-mentioned 

woods,  please  to  send  this  notice,  with  the  subjoined 
order  for  delivery,  filled  up  in  favour  of  the  party 
to  whom  the  goods  are  to  be  handed  over. 

The-  directors  require  all  charges  to  be  paid  before 
the  coals  are  removed. 


a Bailway  Co.,  Ltd. 


Please  deliver  the  above-mentioned  coals  to 
or  bearer. 


30719,  Do  you  see  any  chance-  of  escape  for  a dis- 
trict such  as  this,  saddled  with  such  railways,  except 
to  knit  them  up  into  a national  system,  and  relieve 
the  local  ratepayers  ? — I do  not. 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. 


On  behalf  of  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  Railway 
Company.  Limited,  I beg  to  infortn  you  that  the 
following  wagons,  viz.: — Nos.  9 and  14,  arrived 
at  this  station  from  Newry,  this  day,  at  9.30  p.m., 
20/8/ ’07,  loaded  with  coals,  consigned  to  you  with 
the  undermentioned  charges,  and  to  request  you 
will  have  the  goodness  to  have  the  coals  unloaded 
therefrom,  and  removed  within  forty-eight  hours 
from  the  above-mentioned  time  of  arrival.  I also 
beg  to  inform  you  that,  if  the  said  ooals  are  not 
unloaded  and  removed  within  the  period  of  forty- 
eight  hours,  as  above-mentioned,  demurrage  will  be 
incurred  and  oharged  upon  each  wagon  detained 
under  loading  from  the  expiration  of  the  above- 


30720.  One  question  with  regard  to  the  complaints 
as  to  the  charge  on  2 cwt.  consignment  of  sugar  for  a 
distance  of  three  miles — of  course  you  are  aware  that 
in  a short  distance  the  cost  of  station  and  service 
terminals  is  just  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  a long 
distance.  The  railways  are  fairly  entitled  to  charge 
something  for  station  accommodation  and  loading 
and  unloading  ? — They  have  what  they  call  a scale. 

30721.  Quite  so.  That  places  the  short  distance 
and  the  long  distance  in  the  same  position — the  cost 
is  exactly  the  same  in  the  one  case  as  the  other,  ami 
I want  to  point  out  that  when  you  come  to  distribute 
the  station  and  service  terminals  for  short  carriage 
it  seems  to  add  very  much  more  to  the  cost  than  when 
you  come  to  add  exactly  the  same  charges  for  service 
and  terminals  for  long  distances,  it  works  out  at  a 
very  small  percentage  on  the  longer  route? — We  can 
coal  it  much  cheaper  than  they  charge.  They  charge 
twenty  times  more  for  sugar  than  for  coal — the  dif- 
ference is  fifteen  to  three  miles,  no  matter  how  you 
take  it. 

30722.  You  know  coal  is  carried  in  the  lowest  class, 
and  sugar  in  class  one,  I think.  It  requires  very 
careful  handling,  and  loading  and  unloading,  and 
covering,  and  all  that? — It  would  be  4s.  2d.  in  the 
fifteen  miles  comparing  it  with  the  three  miles  for 
10d. 

30723.  The  very  point  you  bring  before  us,  where 
you  say  you  are  charged  Is.  6rf.  for  sixty-three  mile® 
— that  bears  out  my  contention  that  you  are  charged 
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the  same  station  and  service  terminals,  kit  they  are 
distributed  over  a greater  length.  In  your  particular 
case  in  a short  distance,  it  would  mean  a great 
addition  ?— This  is  a clear  case,  10 d.  for  three  miles. 
It  would  be  at  the  rate  of  4s.  2d.  for  fifteen  miles. 

30724.  It  does  seem  high,  but  that  is  the  reason, 
that  it  is  carried  in  that  way,  and  involves  careful 
handling.  , . 

30725.  Mr.  Sexton. — Is  the  sugar  twenty  times  as 
much  as  the  coal? — Yes,  twenty  times. 

30726.  No  difference  in  class  would  justify  the 
difference  in  charge?— It  would  not  be  justified  no 
matter  how  you  scale  it  or  class  it. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — The  difference  cannot  be  twenty  times 
as  much.  Could  not  he  state  what  the  rates  are? 

30727.  Lord  Firrie. — You  admit  it  is  not  twenty 
times  as  much? 

Mr.  Tatlow..— He  has  not  given  the  figures  ?— ( ivvt- 
ness\ — I have  given  the  figures.  The  rate  for  the 
coal  for  fifteen  miles  is  2s.  per  ton,  and  the  rate  for 
the  sugar  is  lOd.  (2  cwt.)  for  three  miles,  and  it  works 
out  at  a fraction  over  V2d.  per  cwt.  for  sugar,  and 
1 id.  per  mile  per  ton  for  coal. 

Mr.  Tatloxc.— You  can  prove  anything  by  figures. 

30728.  Mr.  Sexton. — Some  things  cannot  be  proved 
in  any  other  way. 

30728a.  Chairman.— You  have  given  the  figures  for 
what  they  are  worth  ? — lOd.  for  three  miles  will  work 
out  at  a fraction  over  lgd.  per  cwt.  per  mile. 

30729.  Mr.  Sexton. — What  weight  of  coal  and 
sugar? — Two  cwt.  of  sugar  and  a ton  of  coal. 


30729a.  Lord  Firrie. — Two  cwt.  of  sugar  and  a ton  Ocl.  17,  1007. 

30730.  Mr.  Sext on.— Which  is  it?— A ton  of  coal 
and  2 cwt.  of  sugar.  The  rate  per  ton  is  2s.  for  coal 
for  fifteen  males,  and  for  three  miles  for  sugar  it  is 
lOeZ. , that  is  for  the  sugar  lid. 

30731.  Mr.  Sexton.— He  is  quite  right.  A ton  of 
coal  would  be  l£d.  per  mile,  and  sugar  2s.  9d.  It  is 
about  twenty-one  times  as  much  ? — There  was  a ques-  The  method 
tion  I heard  in  Mr.  Smyth’s  evidence  I would  like  to 
clear  up,  if  you  will  allow  me — perhaps  he  might  not 
have  known  about  it.  It  was  with  reference  to  adver- 
tising for  contracts  for  coail  for  the  company.  Those 
contracts  have  been  advertised,  and  it  was  a man 
named  Leyden,  a neighbouring  miner,  tendered,  and 
he  succeeded  in  getting  the  contract,  but  it  seems  that 
his  coal  did  not  please  the  company — natural  to  ex- 
pect they  did  not  please,  and  everything  was  wrong — 
the  fires  went  out  and  it  would  not  be  taken  again, 
so  there  is  no  need  for  anyone  to  compete  against 
themselves. 

30732.  Chairman. — What  you  say  is,  I suppose,  that 
although  they  do  advertise  for  tenders,  practically 
there  is  only  one  tender.  That  is  what  you  mean  ? — 

“That  is  all. 

30733.  And  that  is  Align  a colliery  ? — Yes. 

30734.  Mr.  Sexton. — That  is  because  the  majority 
of  the  directors  of  the  railway  are  directors  of. the 
mining  company  ? — Yes. 

30734a.  Lord  Firrie. — That  is  his  assumption. 


Mr.  Michael 
Martin, 
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tive of  the 
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; the  contract 
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the  Cavan 
and  Leitrim 
; Railway. 


Mr.  E.  O’Neill  Clarke,  c.e.,  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


30735.  You  are  County  Surveyor  of  Leitrim  ?— Yes. 
30736.  Have  you  heard  the  evidence  this  morning? 
—I  have  only  heard  Mr.  Martin’s  evidence.  I got 
in  when  Mr.  Smyth  was  concluding  his  evidence. 

30737.  We  have  had  so  many  witnesses  in  connec- 
tion with  the  railway  that  I do  not  propose  to  ask 
any  questions  upon  it.  All  the  figures  which  you 
put  in  your  proof  we  leave  had  already,  and  they 
are  in  the  notes  with  reference  to  the  traffic  on  the 
Cavan  and  Leitrim  Light  Railway.  If  there  was 
anything  Mr.  Martin  has  omitted  in  giving  his  evi- 
dence that  you  would  like  to  mention,  we  will  hear 
what  you  have  got  to  say,  but  I do  not  propose  to  go 
over  your  proof? — Would  you  allow  me  to  say  that 
there  are  only  a couple  of  points  I really  wish  to 
' bring  before  the  Commission,  and,  as  far.  as  I have 
seen,  no  other  witness  has  given  them. 

30738.  Just  mention  the  first  point  and  we  will  soon 
tell  you  ? — The  first  point  is  that  the  line — part  of 
the  line  which  is  guaranteed  by  the  County  of 
Leitrim — is  outside  the  county  altogether. 

30738a.  We  had  that  before. 

30739.  Mr.  Sexton. — You  complain  of  the  incidence 
of  the  system  of  crediting  profits  between  Leitrim  and 
Cavan  ? — That  is  the  second  point.  The  point  is  that 
Leitrim  has  to  pay  for  5^  miles  of  line  which  are  out- 
side the  county. 

30740.  Chairman. — In  Roscommon  ? — Four  in  Cavan 
and  1J,-  miles  in  Roscommon. 

30740a.  Lord  Firrie. — They  are.  very  close  to  Lei- 
trim. 

30741.  Chairman. — We  have  had  that  in  evidence? 
— Cavan  pays  for  four  miles  less  than  the  mileage  in 
the  countv.  The  second  point  is  as  regards  the  divi- 
sion of  profits  between  the  two  undertakings,  No.  1 
and  No.  2.  I say  on  account  of  the  way  the  traffic 
inns— practically  all  towards  the  northern  part  of 
the  line — that  the  portion  in  Cavan  is  the  portion 
which  earns  by  far  the  greatest  amount  of  money  for 
its  length,  and  that,  therefore,  in  dividing  up  the 
profits  Cavan  takes  the  lion’s  share.  So  much  is 
that  the  case,  that  in  some  half  years  Leitrim  ap- 
pears to  be  worked  at  a loss,  and  is  worked  at  a loss, 
while  in  Cavan  there  is  a very  considerable  amount  of 
profit.  I say  that  the  traffic  comes  from  Leitrim. 
It  is  the  place  where  the  money  is  earned,  and  yet  the 
profit  is  taken  from  it  and  given  to  Cavan. 


30742.  Mr.  Sexton.—  Because  the  usual  course  of  Mr.  E. O'Neill 
traffic  is  northwards  ? — Yes.  I think  it  is  an  unfor-  Clarke,  c.e., 
tun  ate  state  of  things.  Surveyor, 

30743.  Chairman. — Does  the  rate  vary  in  the  dis-  Leitrim, 
tricts  in  the  area  ? Are  the  rates  the  same  all  over 
the  area  ? 

30743a.  Mr.  Sexton. — This  calculation  governs  the  . , f 

measurement  of  the  levy  on  the  two  districts?  readjustment 

30744.  Chairman. — That  is  what  I waait  to  get  out.  of  the  Railway 
30745.  Mr.  Sexton. — You  think  that  this  valuation  TeIwr?m  and 
ought  to  be  readjusted  so  as  to  readjust  the  levy  in  Qavan  dis- 
a more  equitable  way  between  the  two  counties  ? — tricts. 

What  I think  is  that  the  line  ought  to  be  worked 
as  a whole,  and  the  profits  distributed  as  a whole. 


30746.  And  the  levies  so  measured  between  the  two 
areas  ? — Yes.  At  present  the  area  in  Leitrim  pays 
Is.  in  the  pound,  whereas  in  Cavan  it  is  something 
about  4 </.,  I think. 

30747.  Chairman. — That  is  quite  plain.  That  is  a 
new  point.  You  agreed  with  what  the  previous  wit- 
ness and  other  witnesses  have  said — that  the  directors 
and  the  ratepayers  who  guarantee  the  interest  on  the 
capital  should  be  more  fully  represented  on  the 
board  ? — I do. 

30748.  And  do  you  think  that  with  better  represen-  An  increase 
tation,  or  a majority  on  the  board,  and  better  manage-  in  the  rate- 
ment,  the  ratepayers  might  be  relieved  of  considerable  pnyers  repre- 
portion  of  this  lew? — I think  they  might  induce  sentation  on 
greater  economy  in  working.  ' O&X? 

30749.  If  you  increased  the  receipts  or  economised  way  Board 
in  working,  in  both  cases  the  net  profit  would  be  in-  urged, 
creased  -and  the  levy  on  the  district  reduced  ? — That 

30750.  You  think  that  would  be  very  likely  to  ho 
brought  about  by  directors  representing  the  rate- 
payers than  by  directors  representing  the  share- 
holders, who  are  guaranteed  5 per  cent.  ? — I think  it 
is  possible.  I am  not  convinced  of  it. 

30751.  You  are  not  convinced  ? — I am  not  con- 
vinced. The  connection 

30752.  You  heard  the  evidence  with  regard  to  the  Boar(i3  0f  ti,e 
directors  being  connected  with  the  colliery?— I have  Railway 

read  about  that.  Company  and 

30753.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that? — It  is  a Mining" 
matter  of  general  knowledge.  Company. 
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Oct.  1"  1907.  30754.  Do  you  think  it  is  in  the  interests  or  other- 

wise of  the  railway  ? — I think  it  is  a thing  that  ought 
not  to  exist. 


Mr.  E.  O'Neill 
Clarke,  C.B., 
County 
Surveyor 
Leitrim. 

The  connection 
between  the 
Hoard  of 
the  Railway 
Company  and 
tiie  Arigna 
Mining  Com- 
pany dis- 
approved. 


The  policy 
of  dealing 
with  the  Irish 
transitquestion 
as  a whole 
recommended. 
A public 
system  of 
Irish  Railways 
as  in  Australia 
advocated. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

30755.  I see  you  have  proposals  as  to  immediate 
relief.  About  the  Great  Northern  Railway — you  say, 
Mr.  Clarke,  apart  from  the  question  of  dividend  on 
capital,  there  is  behind  the  serious  question  of  deficit 
on  working  expenses? — Yes. 

30756.  Would  you  wish  to  see  railways  that  have 
got  into  this  position  taken  into  the  public  budget 
of  railways  and  the  locality  relieved  ? — I did  not 
quite  catch  that. 

30757.  Do  you  regard  transit — facilities  for  transit 
of  passengers  and  goods — as  a question  in  which  the 
whole  country  has  an  interest,  or  a question  in  which 
localities  should  incur  special  liability  for  transit 
in  their  own  districts? — I think  the  whole  country  has 
an  interest  in  the  question  of  ti-ansit  and  develop- 
ment. 

30758.  And  if  the  whole  country  is  interested  in 
efficient  transit,  althoxigh  the  degjree  of  interest  may 
not  be  the  same,  between,  different  districts  in  regal'd 
to  diffei-ent  lines,  would  not  you  say  the  whole  county 
is  interested  in  developing  every  part  of  it  ? — Yes. 

30759.  Would  you  think  that  the  ugly  predicament 
of  this  guaranteed  line  and  also  the  question  of  fur- 
ther branches  would  be  best  dealt  with  by  a public 
system  of  railways,  as  in  Australia  and  other  countries, 
where  public  resources,  however  available,  could  be 
employed  in  relieving  localities  and  constructing  ne- 
cessary lines? — I do. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Pore. 

30760.  One  question  with  regard  to  the  table  in 


The  Commission  then  adjourned  till 


your  proof.  As  to  the  disproportion  in  the 
amount  credited  out  of  profits  to  the  two 
counti-ies — have  you  ever  made  any  representa- 
tion to  the  Boai-d  of  Works,  or  has  the  auditor  ever 
called  the  attention  of  your  County  Council  to  the 
point  ? It  seems  a very  hard  one  on  the  face  of  it,  that 
County  Leitrim  is  paying  the  lion’s  share  and  not 
getting  the  mouse’s  share  of  the  profits  ? — It  is  a 
gi'eat  hai'dship. 

30761.  Has  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Works 
been  called  to  it? — The  question  as  between  the  two 
counties  was  raised  some  years  ago.  It  was  before 
my  time  in  the  county — probably  it  will  be  twelve 
or  fifteen  years  ago,  and  an  inquiry  was  held  by 
Sir  Douglas  Salton  for  the  Board. 

30762.  Chairman. — That  is  a long  time  ago? — It 
may  be  fifteen  years  ago. 

30763.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — What  was  the  re- 
sist ? Was  he  in  favour  of  any  redress  being 
given? — He  made  certain  rules  as  regards  terminal 
charges  and  some  matters  that  were  in  dispute  be- 
tween the  two  counties — station  times,  and  generally 
he  adjudicated  on  anything  that  was  brought  before 
him. 

30764.  Was  the  question  of  the  proper  allocation  of 
profits  between  the  two  counties  brought  before  him? 
— I think  he  decided  that  the  accounts  of  the  two 
undertakings — the  receipts  and  expenditure— should 
be  kept  entirely  separate;  and  that  is  done.  That 
is  what  I complain  of. 

30765.  Then  with  regard  to  the  question  of  Ros- 
common, which  cei-tainly  derives  some  benefit,  and 
pays  nothing,  has  that  matter  ever  been  represented 
to  the  Board  ? — I do  not  think  it  was  represented. 

30766.  And  no  representation  has  been  made  since 
that  inquiry  to  the  Boai-d  of  Works? — No. 

the  following  morning  at  11  o'clock. 
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FIFTY-FIRST  PUBLIC  SITTING— FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  18th,  1907. 

In  the  Council  Chamber,  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Leinster  House,  Dublin. 

Commissioners  present : Sir  Charles  ScOTTER,  Bart.,  Chairman;  Right  Hon.  Lord  Pirrie,  p.c.  ; 
Sir  Herbert  Jekyll,  k.c.m.g.  ; Colonel  William  Hutcheson  Poe,  c.b.  ; Mr.  Thomas 
Sexton  ; and  Mr.  W.  M.  Acworth  ; 

Mr.  George  E.  Shanahan  (Secretary). 


Colonel  R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford,  d.l.,  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


30767.  Colonel  Sharman  Crawford,  I think  you  are 
Deputy-Lieutenant  for  the  County  of  Down? — Yes. 

30768.  And  that  you  appear  here  on  behalf  of  the 
Down  County  Council  ?— Yes,  one  of  their  represents.  ■ 

tV30769.  Are  you  on  the  Council  ?— Yes,  vice-chair- 

*30770.  You  have  been  asked  to  come  here?— Yes, 
delegated  by  the  County  Council  as  one  of  its  dele- 

3 30771.  What  is  the  particular  trade  or  industry  of 
that  county— principally  agriculture ’—Agriculture 
and  merchandise,  and  there  are  passengers,  of  course, 
largely  too. 

30772.  You  only  speak  with  reference  to  your 
own  county? — That  is  all,  sir. 

30773.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  local  goods  rates 
in  your  county,  do  you  consider  them  reasonable  or 
not?— Well,  of  course,  there  are  always  individual 
grievances  ; but  as  a general  rule  the  complaints  are 
not  many. 

30774.  Do  you  think  that  the  rates  m operation  are 
such  as  fairly  develop  the  industries  of  the  country?— 
Yes,  fairly.  . 

30775.  Have  you  considered  the  question  ot  through 
goods  rates  and  their  effect  upon  this  country?— Of 
course,  being,  as  it  were,  an  amateur  in  that  matter, 
and  without  having  the  privilege  of  knowing  much 
about  rates,  I can  only  understand  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  the  out-rate  as  compared  with  the 
in-rate. 

30776.  The  export  rates  from  this  country  to  Eng- 
land as  compared  with  the  import  rates  from  England 
to  this  country?— Yes.  And  if  such  is  the  fact  I 
should  be  very  firmly  of  opinion  that  they  should  be 
at  any  rate  equalised.  Of  course,  being  an  Irishman, 
T should  be  in  favour  of  the  Irish  side. 

30777.  That  is  to  say,  you-would  rather  see  the  ex- 
port rates  lower  than  the  import  rates  ? — Yes,  if  any- 
thing. But  I think  that  they  ought  at  any  rate 
be  put  on  the  same  basis. 

30778.  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  low  import  rates 
which  we  have  heard  so  much  about  are  not  fair  and 
reasonable  as  regards  Irish  industries?  No;  they  are 
calculated  to  cripple  trade. 

30779.  With  regard  to  the  passenger  fares,  have  you 
anything  to  say  in  reference  to  them  ? — Of  course  we 
would  all  like  to  travel  as  cheaply  as  possible  ; but, 
I think,  as  a rule,  there  has  not  been  much  complaint 
of  them.  I know  in  the  County  Down  the  rates  of 
the  line,  of  which  I have  more  knowledge  than  any 
other — its  rates,  and  its  excursion  rates  especially, 
are  very  low  and  satisfactory. 

30780.  Have  you  considered  whether  reductions  in 
the  existing  rates  and  fares — rates  for  goods  and 
fares  for  passengers — would  have  a tendency  to  in 
crease  the  prosperity  of  this  country  generally  ?— Re- 
peat that  again,  sir. 

30781.  Whether  reductions  in  the  existing  rates  for 
goods  and  fares  for  passengers  would  be  likely  to  pro- 
duce an  increase  of  traffic  and  thus  bepefit  this  coun- 
try?— The  question  that  I was  considering  in  the 
proof  was  the  remunerative  growth  of  traffic. 


30782.  Of  course  I am  putting  my  question  ?— Yes  ; 
to  your  question  I would  certainly  say  yes. 

30783.  That  is  what  we  would  expect? — To  your 
question,  certainly. 

30784.  Of  course,  as  to  how  that  is  to  be  done, 
is  another  matter? — Yes. 

30785.  And  that  is  the  question  you  would  like  to 
refer  to? — Yes. 

30786.  Then  I gather  that,  speaking  for  your  own 
county,  you  consider  that  tlie  train  services  and  the 
passenger  fares  and  the  goods  rates  are  on  the  whole 
fairly  satisfactory? — Yes,  fairly  satisfactory 

30787.  Are  you  in  favour  in  case — I am  putting  a 
hypothetical  question — but,  in  case  the  railway  pas- 
senger fares  and  goods  rates  were  considerably  re- 
duced, and  the  railway  companies  for  the  time  being 
had  to  bear  a considerable  loss,  would  you  be  in  favour 
of  a subsidy  being  given  to  the  railways  from  the 
Treasury?— Of  course,  as  a general  rule,  my  experi- 
ence has  been  rather  opposed  to  subsidies,  but  I think 
that  would  be  a fair  one.  The  companies  should  not 
be  expected  to  bear  the  loss,  but  the  subsidy  should  not 
be  made  a permanent  subsidy,  at  any  rate  at  first, 
but  might  be  given  as  an  experiment  to  see  what  the 
effect  would  be. 

30788.  Have  you  considered  how  that  subsidy  should 
be  given — by  what  authority  ? — I think  in  that  event, 
as  a case  of  experiment  in  the  first  instance,  it  ought 
to  be  given  by  the  Imperial  authority. 

30789.  I suppose  there  are  portions  of  your  county 
that  are  not  served  by  railways? — Yes. 

30790.  Do  you  consider  that  motor  services  might 
be  advantageously  employed  there? — Well,  the  motor 
question  is  rather  one  not  settled  in  my  portion  of 
the  county.  In  my  own  knowledge,  and  in  connection 
with  the ‘County  Down  Railway,  two  motor  services 
have  been  tried,  one  from  Newcastle  to  Kilkeel,  which 
is  about  thirteen  miles.  _ 

30791.  Newcastle  is  on  the  coast? — Yes.  That  cne 
is  still  in  operation  ; but  I am  given  to  understand 
that  it  just  pays  its  way. 

30792.  The  motor  service? — Yes. 

30793.  Run  by  the  railway  company? — Yes.  The 
other  one  run  by  the  railway  company  is  from  New- 
townavds  to  Portaferry,  on  the  other  side  of  Strang- 
ford  Lough,  along  that  long  peninsula  where  there  is 
no  railway  communication.  That  was  in  operation 
for  some  little  time,  'but  has  been  given  up,  I believe 
from  my  own  knowledge,  because  it  didn’t  pay. 

30794.  That  was  a railway  connection  ?— Yes. 

30795.  What  railway?— The  Belfast  and  County 
Down  Company.  Both  those  services  were  started  by 
•the  County  Down  Railway  Company. 

30796.  I suppose  you  have  heard  or  know  that  we 
have  Railway  Commissioners  to  settle  disputes  be- 
tween the  railway  companies  and  the  public — the 
Railway  Commission  Court? — Yes. 

30797.  Do'  you  think  that  is  a satisfactory  tribunal 
to  settle  differences  in  Ireland  ?— Fortunately  for  my- 
self, I have  had  no  personal  experience  of  it  ; but. 
from  what  I have  heard  other  people  say.  it  is  really 
impracticable  for  the  ordinary _ person  on  account  of 
the  great  expenses  that  attend  it. 
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Colonel  R.  O. 
Sharman 
Crawford,  D.n, 
Representa- 
tive of  tile 
Down 
County 
Council. 

The  train 
services  and 
rates  and 
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for  a Govern- 
ment subsidy 
to  the  rail- 
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and  fares  were 
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motor  services 
in  the  County 
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mission Court. 
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30798.  Have  you  any  alternative  suggestion  to  make 
from  your  Council  ?— Well,  of  course,  it  is  such  a very 
big  question.  Naturally  myself  and  others  would  wish 
to  see  some  cheaper  tribunal  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arbitrating  between  the  traders  and  the  rail- 
way companies. 

30799.  Have  you  considered  whether  the  county 
court  judges  could  be  used  for  that  purpose  ? — Per- 
sonally, I would  sooner  not  for  a very  strong  reason. 
I would  sooner  see  a higher  authority  than  the  county 
court  judges.  The  county  court  judges  are  very 
busy  men;  and,  personally, . I would  sooner  see  a 
higher  authority  than  the.  county  court  judge. 

30800.  An  authority  as  high  in  position  as  the 
present  Railway  Commissioners’  Court? — Yes. 

30801.  What  difference  would  it  make? — Of  course 
there  is  great  expense.  A small  court  of  something 
of  that  kind— we  are  talking  about  Ireland — should 
be  supplied  for  Ireland  alone  that  would  have  its 
headquarters  in  Dublin.  Unimportant  questions 
could  be  heard  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  It  is 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  expenses  that  such  a 
thing  should  be  done. 

30802.  Would1  you  suggest  that  it  should  be  a court 
in  Dublin? — I say  the  headquarters  should  be  in 
Dublin. 

30803.  With  ‘authority  to  move  about? — In  smaller 
cases  they  should  have  authority  to  send  one  of  their 
body,  or  an  inspector,  or  somebody  of  that  kind,  to 
investigate  the  matter  on  the  spot,  if  it  was  only  a 
small  matter,  and  report  on  it  in  Dublin. 

30804.  Why  not  .a  county  court  judge? — Well';  I 
would  sooner  have  somebody  else.  If  there  was  to  be 
a permanent  body  it  would  be  better  to  have  an 
official  of  some  kind,  whose  duty . would  be  of  that 
nature,  and  who  would  have  technical  knowledge.  A 
county  court  judge  might  have  legal  experience;  but 
these  little  differences  in  railway  matters  are  matters 
more  for  common  sense  in  many  cases  than  legal 
matters.  Also  I think  that  it  is  necessary  that  the 
official  should  be  independent  of  every  influence,  and 
should  be  specially  for  that  purpose. 

30805.  You  idea  being  that  tihe  bulk  of  the  cases 
would  not  involve  legal  questions  at  all,  but  simply 
questions  of  dispute  between  the  trading  public  and 
the  railways  ? — Yes  ; that  was  my  idea. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

30806.  Before  putting  any  question  to  you,  Colonel 
Sharman  Crawford,  may  I say,  as  an  Irishman,  that 
I think  any  Commission  of  this  kind  ought  to  be 
glad  to  consult  on  questions  of  this  character  one 
who  bears  a name  so  honoured  in  the  annals  of  Irish 
reform.  Now,  as  to  the  matter  of  litigation,  have 
you  any  doubt  that  companies,  having  for  the  pur- 
poses of  litigation  unlimited  command  of  funds,  can 
always  keep  individual  complainants  out  of  any  court 
by  dictating  a high  scale  of  expenses  ? — By  the  com- 
panies dictating  ? 

30807.  Yes ; in  the  scale  of  legal  expenses  ? — My 
experience,  and1  from  what  I have  heard,  is  not  so 
much  the  companies  dictating,  but  the  procedure  of 
the  court  that  has  made  the  expenses  so  heavy  for  the 
individual.  I don’t  say  that  it  is  the  railway  com- 
panies that  did  it.  Any  corporation  Having  funds 
at  its  disposal  is  better  able  to  fight,  and  can  spend 
more  money  than  the  individual.  But  I think  it  is 
wrong  procedure  which  i6  the  basis  of  the  whole  thing. 

30808.  (My  suggestion  is,  that  no  matter  what  the 
court  may  be.  if  you  bring  .a. company  into  any  court 
to  bring  legal  compulsion  to  bear  upon  its  interests, 
and  if  you  .are  an  individual  trader  with  only  your 
private  income,  the  contest-  is  extremely  unequal 
between  the  company  and  the  individual  ? — I think 
that  applies,  not  only  to  railways,  but  to  all  kinds 
of  business.  The  individual  always  suffers  at  the 
hands  of  the  corporation. 

30809.  No  doubt.  But  the  railway  companies  apply 
themselves  with  special  energy  and  with  little 
regard  ■ for  costs  to  cases  in  which  the  principles  of 
-their  method  of  earning  an  income  are  questioned  ? — I 
think  they  use  every  means  at  their  disposal;  I 
would  not  condemn  them  for  it.  I think  they  are 
•probably  right -to  do  so. 

30810.  I am  not  questioning  their  right.  I am  only 
suggesting  that  individual  traders  will  rather  suffer 
grievances  than  enter  into  litigation  in  which'  the 
costs  may  be  ruinous? — Exactly  so;  certainly..  . 

30811.  You  are,  as  a- general  rule,  opposed  to  sub- 


sidies ? — In  most  tilings  I am,  as  not  tending  to  bring 
the  best  out  of  whatever  object  the  subsidy  is  given 
to.  If  they  think  it  is  a permanent  subsidy,  they  don’t 
make  their  best  effort.  I think  it  tends  in  that  way  to 
make  them  lazy  in  the  work  of  carrying  out  their 
object. 

30811a.  Any  subsidy  given  in  this  case  would  have 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  balance  of  Irish  revenue,  after 
paying  existing  charges  ? — Yes ; I suppose  so. 

30812.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  we  were  to  start 
this  movement  for  relief  of  the  public  by  intimating 
that  a charge  on  the  public  purse  would  be  indispen- 
sable, we  should  greatly  injure  tile  prospect  of  suc- 
cess?— Would  you  repeat  that?  ■ 

30813.  If  we  were  to  start  this  movement  for  relief 
of  the  public  ? — By  the  subsidy  question  ? 

30814.  For  reduction  of  rates  and  fares  by 
intimating  that  a charge  upon  the  public  purse  would 
be  indispensable,  considering  the  many  other  urgent 
claims  upon  the  Irish  revenue,  should  we  not  injure 
our  prospect  of  success? — You  mean  of  getting  the 
money  ? 

30815.  Our  prospect  of  getting  anything  done;  if 
we  said  we  must  have  money  from  the  public  purse 
to  do  it.  Should  you  not  think  there  would  be  a 
better  prospect  of  success  if  you  tried  to  do  it  without 
making  a claim  upon  the  public  purse? — Oh,  I think 
so ; the  Treasury  would  6top  you. 

30816.  And  the  other  claimants? — Yes,  and  the 
other  claimants. 

30817.  But  suppose  you  got  subsidies,  do  you  think, 
considering  the  complication  and  intricacy  of  the 
railway  system,  that  you  could  really  test  whether 
value  was  properly  given? — Test  the  value? 

30818.  Yes.  Whether  value  was  really  given  by  the 
companies  in  reductions? — Well,  I would  hardly  like 
to  say  ; I could  not  say. 

30819.  It  would  he  very  difficult  ? — Very  difficult. 

30820.  The  railway  companies  are  corporations  with 
exceedingly  skilful  and  energetic  agents,  and  public 
departments,  especially  British  public  departments, 
in  Irish  matters  of  this  kind,  are  apt  to  be  a little 
drowsy.  Are  they  not  ? — Yes,  slow. 

30821.  That,  perhaps,  is  a more  appropriate  phrase. 
Well,  in  that  case,  a slow  department  investi- 
gating into  the  affairs  of  such  able  corporations  would 
scarcely  be  likely  to  satisfy  the  public  that  value  was 
really  given  ? — No  ; I suppose  it  would  hardly. 

30822.  Well,  there  is  .another  objection,  and  I 
am  putting  these  objections  to  you  as  likely  to  be 
made,  and,  therefore,  proper  to  be  considered  in 
advance — if  you  give  subsidies  the  subsidies  will 
be  given  in  respect  of  the  traffic  which  is  most  in 
need  of  development.  Would  it  be  a good  thing  to 
deaden  the  interest  of  the  railway  companies  in  that 
very  traffic  by  paying  them  subsidies  in  respect  of  it? 
You  see,  if  the  railway  company  is  paid  a subsidy  in 
respect  of  a particular  traffic,  then  if  the  traffic 
should  develop,  though  not  as  much  as  would  cover 
the  subsidy,  the  subsidy  may  be  withdrawn,  and 
the  company  may  be  at  a loss  ; and  would  not  the 
company  prefer  to  keep  the  subsidy — a subsidy  is  so 
easily  collected — rather  than  laboriously  endeavour  to 
develop  traffic? — I suppose  they  would  try  to  get  their 
money  as  easily  as  possible,  just  as  we  all  know  that 
when  they  get  a baronial  guarantee,  it  never  goes 
down  ; it  always  remains  at  the  same  rate ; it  is 
always  there. 

30823.  The  final  effect  would  be  rather  to  injure  the 
development  of  traffic  so  far  as  the  railways  are  con- 
cerned. You  have  described  yourself  as  an  amateur? 
— Yes. 

30824.  I may  assume  you  are  not  directly  concerned 
in  trade? — Well,  I have  a good  many  mercantile 
pursuits  as  well. 

30825.  You  are  happily  not  in  the  position  of  those 
who  iiave  come  here  to  give  evidence,  and  whose 
income  depends  upon  the  purchase  and  sale  of  com- 
modities carried  by  the  railways  ?— No 

30826.  Would  you  say  that  their  evidence  upon 
questions  bearing  on  the  effect  of  railway  rates  on 
trade  is  of  the  highest  value?— Yes.  Of  course  it  is 
prejudiced  in  their  interests.  They  look  only  at  it 
from  their  own  point  of  view  and  their  particular 
business. 

30827.  Of  course,  it  may  be  coloured  by  their  own 
personal  interest.  But  you  would  admit  that  it  is  of 
the  highest  value  in  point  of  positive  information  ? — 
Of  course,-. .yes. 
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30828.  You  Lave  said  that  the  failure  of  the  rail- 
ways to  reduce  their  rates  is  due  to  want  of  trade  ? 
Yes:  I think  it  is  recognised,  I suppose,  everywhere 
that  the-  more  you  can  carry,  the  cheaper  the  rate 
you  can  carry  at.  If  the  business  prosperity  of  this 
country  -were,  by  some  miracle,  doubled  I think  the 
.question  of  rates  would  be  settled.  The  rates  would 
fall  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  country. 

30829.  Obviously.  The  less  the  trade  the  less  the 
income,  and  the  less  the  income  the  less  is  it  practi- 
cable to  reduce  rates? — Yes. 

30830.  I infer  from  what  you  say  that  you  attribute 
the  want  of  trade  to  the  depopulation  of  the  country  ? 

Want  of  population  and  want  of  prosperity. 

30831.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  depopulation?— 
Want  of  prosperity. 

30832.  Want  of  work?— Well,  I think,  want  of 
manufactures,  and  want  of  protection  in  their  in- 
dustries. 

30833.  To  put  it  in  the  simplest  form — want  of 
remunerative  work  for  the  people  of  the  country  ?— 
Yes ; I suppose  so. 

30834.  You  observe,  of  course,  the  immense  develop- 
ment in  recent  years  of  the  import  of  food  stuffs  to 
Great  Britain  from  abroad? — Yes. 

30835.  And  Great  Britain  is,  of  course,  the  prin- 
cipal market  of  Ireland  for  the  sale  of  food  supplies. 

' The  development  of  the  trade  in  food  supplies  from 
abroad  to  Great  Britain  has,  of  course,  had  the  effect 
of  restricting  the  export  of  food  supplies  from  Ire- 
land ?—' Yes. 

30836.  Now,  when  you  find  that  the  food  supplies 
from  abroad  are  carried  into  England  upon  a low 
■scale  of  through  rates,  and  when  you  find  that  the 
export  trade  iron!  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  is  con- 
ducted upon  a higher  scale  of  export  rates,  is  it  not 
plain  that  that  system  has  had  the  effect  of  restrict- 
ing, and  does  restrict  and  hamper,  the  staple  industry 
of  Ireland — the  production  of  food  ? — Oh,  certainly  ; 
it  affects  every  industry.  If  that  does  exist,  that  is 
one  of  those  things  which  ought  certainly  be  remedied. 

30837.  You  have  spoken  also  of  the  want  of  manu- 
factures. Are  they  not  stagnant.  Have  they  at  all 
developed,  except  in  one  small  part  of  Ireland.  Is 
not  Ireland,  as  a whole,  a country  destitute  of  manu- 
factures?— Unfortunately,  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  than  where  I live. 

30838.  When  you  find  that  we  import  every  year 
about  sixty  millions  sterling  in  value,  and  that  that 
vast  import  is  carried  into  our  country,  and  placed 
on  sale  in  every  town,  upon  a low  system  of  through 
rates,  and  when  you  find  that  the  Irish  manufacturer 
who  has  to  send  his  goods  from  place  to  place  in  Ire- 
land is  burdened  by  -a  high  system  of  inland  rates, 


hold  rather  strong  views  on  the  tariff  question,  and 
I think  the  question  of  protection  and  free  trade 
enters  into  this. 

30839.  If  we  ignore  any  question  of  protection,  and 
consider  the  general  effect  of  those  two  facts — low 
rates  into  Ireland,  sweeping  imported  goods  into  the 
country,  and  high  inland  rates  hampering  the  distri- 
bution of  native-made  goods — must  not  the  effect  be 
to  hinder  the  endeavour  to  develop  Irish  manufac- 
tures?— It  does,  of  oourse,  hinder  it.  Of  course  the 
railways,  I suppose,  look  at  it  from  a point  of  view- 
different  to  that  from  which  we  look  at  it. 

30840.  Exactly.  It  is  not  contended  that  a strictly 
commercial  S3- stem  of  railways,  looking  to  private 
and  ignoring  public  benefit,  is  not  suitable  for  an  un 
developed  country  like  Ireland,  and  that  the  system 
of  railways  which  you  find  prevailing  throughout  the 
world  (except  in  two  rich  countries) — a system  owned 
by  the  public  and  worked  'by  the  public,  would  better 
suit  this  country  ? — I don’t  think  so. 

30841.  At  any  rate,  it  would  not  develop  the  defects 
which  I have  pointed  out  to  you  ? — But  I think  that 
these  defects — and  I agree  with  you  that  they  are 
defects^— could  be  removed  in  another  way,  by  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject. 

30842.  In  what  other  way  ? — By  giving  this 
authority,  this  new  Board  that  is  talked  of,  or  what- 
ever department  or  court  of  arbitration  between  the 
railways  and  the  traders  is  formed — by  giving  it 
power  to  do  something  of  that  kind. 

30843.  But  you  know  that  the  railways  at  pre- 
sent have  only  a surplus  of  about  half  a million 


profit  to  pay  interest  on  some  fourteen  millions  of  Oct.  18, 1007. 
Ordinary  Stock,  and  if  you  reduce  their  rates  and  — 
fares  b3r  compulsion  you  cut  down  their  dividends  01‘c‘ 
and  cut  away  the  value  of  their  stocks  ?— Yes.  Crawford  d i 

30844.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  doing  that?—  Repre3en’ta' 

No.  ■ „ , , tive  of  the 

30845.  What  other  way?— Aou  have  to  come  back  Dowll 
upon  the  subsidy.  County 

30846.  O11  the  subsidy.  But  I think  you  have  ad-  Council, 
mitted  that  subsidies  would  be  objected  to  by  the 
public,  would  diminish  the  prospect  of  success  of  any 
reform,  and  would  deaden  the  interests  of  the  railway  autilor;t,y 
companies  themselves  in  the  development  of  traffic,  that  could 
Well,  I put  it  to  you  that  the  two  chief  aspects  compei 
of  the  railway  system  in  this  country  are  high  export  reductions  in 
rates  from  Ireland  contrasted  with  low  rates  from  railway  rates 
the  Continent,  into  England,  and  the  low  import  and  the 
rates  into  Ireland  hampering  the  Irish  manufacturer  granting  of 
in  the  effort  to  distribute  his  gccds  in  his  own;  country  subsidies 
And  now  I would  ask  you,  if  depopulation  has  caused  where 
want  of  trade,  and  if  want  of  trade  makes  it  im-  necessary, 
possible  to  reduce  the  rates,  are  not  the  railways 
really  suffering  from  the  consequences  of  their  own 
policy?— I don’t  think  it  is  the  railway  companies’, 
policy.  I think  the  railway  companies  would  be  very 
glad  to  be  able  to  lower  their  rates,  if  the  unfortunate 
state  of  the  country  permitted  it.  It  is  no’t  the 
fault  of  the  raiiwa3'  companies. 

30847.  But  the  railway  companies  charge,  lower  rates  T)ie  ra;iway 
upon  produce  from  the  Continent,  and  impose  higher  compauie8 
rates  upon  produce  out  of  Ireland ; the  railway  uot  blamed 
companies  give  lower  rates  upon  imported  manu-  for  the 
factures  into  Ireland  ,and  levy  higher  rates  within  excessive  rates 
the  country  on  the  Irish  manufacturer,  and  I.  submit;  charged, 
to  you — and  I think  you  have  agreed — that  these  two 
features  of  railway  administration  have  had  the 
effect,  first,  of  limiting  the  oultput-of  agricultural 
produce  from  Ireland  into  Great  Britain,  and,  in 
the  second  place,  preventing  the  Irish  manufacturer 
from  competing  with  the  importer? — It  has  certainly. 

In  all  businesses  they  will  carry  large  quantities  of 
goods  at  a cheaper  rate  than  small  quantities.  Where 
there  are  large  quantities  coming  in  and  going  out 
they  will  give  a preferential  tariff  to  the  larger 
quantities  as  against  the  smaller. 

30848.  That  is  one  incident  of  their  commercial  Preferential 
policy,  and  that  is  exactly  one  of  the  incidents  which  rates  for 
hits  fatally  the  country  that  has  weak  and  struggling  large  quan- 
mdudtries  and  small  consignments  ? — Yes.  tities  as 

30849.  You  have  said  that  it  would  be  conducive  against 
to  the  proper  development  of  the  country  that  rates  smaller  con- 
and  fares  in  general  should  be  put  on  a lower  basis,  e“ 
and  I suppose  you  would  add  especially  those  which  merc;a-(  poi{cy. 
affect  particularly  the  interests  of  the  country  ? — o{  tjle 
Which  affect  a particular  district.  railways. 

30850.  Would  you  rather  then,  allow  things  to  go 
on  as  they  are  going,  giving  foreign  food  producers 
the  advantages — giving  manufacturers  of  imported 
goods  the  means  of  keeping  our  manufactures  down, 
and  so  allowing  emigration  from  Ireland  to 

continue.  Would  you,  on  general  principles, 

be  in  favour  of  any  plan  which  would  give 

an  assurance  of  such  a reduction  of  rates 

and  tares  as  would  conduce  to-  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  country? — Well,  of  coarse 
it  would  be  very  hard  for  me  to  say  what  the  effect 
on  the  railway  companies  would  be.  But,  personally, 

I think  that  the  same  effect  could  be  produced  by 
another  Act,  which  we  are  not  here  to  discuss  to-day. 

30851.  if  your  mind  was  assured  of  these  effecits 
resulting  from  the  adoption  of  any  system,  would  you 
not  think  that  a powerful  argument  in  favour  of  it  ? — 

I think  the  railway  companies  ought  not  be  made  to 
bear  the  loss. 

30852.  No,  certainly  not.  But,  if  without  inflicting  T[ie  neceasity 
any  loss,  you  saw  a prospect  of  such  a re-  for  safe- 
ductiou  cf  rates  and  fares  as  would  conduce  guarding 
to  the  proper  development  of  the  resources  vested 
of  the  country,  do  you  think  that  would  be  a interests  in 
powerful  argument  in  favour  of  the  adoption  cf  that  any  scheme 
system  ? — It  would  have  to  be  done  by  some  power  of  railway 
that  would  ncit  affect  the  railways.  You  must  not  reform  urged, 
rob  the  railways  nor  individuals.  I don’t  think  you 
ought  to  compel  the  railways  to  carry  on  at  a rate 
that  would  ndt  be  remunerative  if  it  could  be  done 
by  any  other  way  that  is  possible. 

30853.  But  suppose  every  interest  of  those  whose 
capital  is  invested  was  fully  and  fairly  considered? — 

Certainly  it  would  make  a difference,  anything  that 
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Oct.  18  1907.  would  bring  low  rates.  If  there  was  the  happy  mil- 
— ' lennium,  and  that  you  could  carry  the  goods  for 

Colonel  B.  G.  nothing,  that  would  be  a very  good  thing. 

Sharman 

Crawford,  d.l„  Examined  by  Mr.  Acwoeth. 
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30854.  I gather  from  your  evidence  that,  so  far  as 
the  County  Down  Railway  is  concerned,  there  is  not 
much  to  complain  of? — No. 

30855.  The  result  is  not  perfect  in  the  County  of 
Down,  but  you  don’t  grumble  much? — No. 

30856.  Are  you  inclined  to  extend  that  view  to  the 
railways  generally,  or  do  you  mean  to  confine  it  to 
that  particular  company? — Well,  my  own  observation 
is  that  all  the  three  railways  running  out  of  Belfast 
are  in  a prosperous  and  satisfactory  condition  as 
far  as  railways  go. 

30857.  You  don't  wish  to  be  carried  beyond  your 
depth,  but,  as  far  as  your  knowledge  and  experience 
goes,  things  are  as  well  as  can  be  expected — is  that 
what  it  comes  to? — I would  say  they  are  as  well 
managed  as  any  railway  in  Great  Britain. 

30858.  You  say  you  ai’e  not  in  favour  of  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  Irish  railway  companies  into  one 
company,  or  into  two  or  three  systems? — No,  I am 
not. 

30859.  I take  it  that  you  are  not  opposed  to  the 
absorption  'by  the  larger  of  the  little,  trifling  lines  ? — 
Yes.  I don’t  see  of  what  advantage  it  would  be  to 
interfere  with  the  railways  that  are  going  on  fairly 
satisfactorily  and  paying  fair  dividends,  hut  I think 
it  would  be  an  advantage  if  the  weak  railways  that 
are  not  paying  were  amalgamated  with  the  stronger 
lines. 

30860.  Are  you  prepared  to  offer  any  evidence  as  to 
how  that  should  be  done? — No. 

30861.  Your  view  is  that  you  would  leave  five  or 
six  or  more  good-sized  railways  as  they  are  ? — I would 
not  like  to  mention  any  number  of  railways. 

30862.  The  three  railways  that  you  have  mentioned 
are  the  Great  Northern,  the  Great  Southern  and  the 
Midland  ? — Yes ; that  is  my  idea. 

30863.  And,  as  to.  State  purchase,  you  are  opposed 
to  it? — Yes. 

30864.  I won't  ask  you  to  enlarge  on  that? — I am 
not  a bigot  on  the  subject,  but  I speak  from  my  own 
knowledge  of  business  affairs.  There  are  three  ways 
of  managing  a business,  and,  from  my  own  experience, 
I look  on  a private  company  as  being  the  most  econo- 
mical and  probably  the  best.  When  it  merges  into  a 
public  company  you  generally  find  that  it  is  more  ex- 
pensive >and  that  the  dividends  are  not  so  big  as  when 
the  business  is  in  the  hands  of  a private  company  ; 
■and  there  is  still  more  extravagance  when  it  merges 
into  the  hands  of  a corporation. 

30865.  You  mean  that  the  thing  is  better  in  private 
hands? — A private  limited  company. 

30866.  A private  company  is,  you  say,  more  eco- 
nomical than  a public  company  with  outside  shares  ? 
— Shares  quoted  on  the  Stock  Exchange  ? A public 
company  is  not  so  economically  managed  as  the  other, 
and  there  is  less  responsibility  to  anybody  ; and  a 
corporation  is  the  most  extravagant. 

30867.  Is  that  your  view  as  a general  proposition 
applying  to  any  country  ? — Yes. 

30868.  Would  you  think  that  Ireland  would  be 
exempt  from  that  difficulty? — I should  not  say  that. 
Ireland,  from  its  geographical  position  and  from 
the  unfortunate  state  in  which  it  is  at  present,  from 
its  want  of  population  and  manufactures,  differs 
so  much  from  other  countries  which  have  State- 
managed  railways,  such  as  Germany  and  France. 
Everyone  who  has  travelled  there  knows  that  the 
German  railways  are  largely  held  by  the  Government 
— and  must  be  held — for  strategetical  purposes.  In 
France  it  is  the  same.  Ireland  has  nothing  but  its 
own  traffic ; it  has  no  through  traffic ; and 
there  is  the  want  of  population.  I have  seen 

Ireland  compared1  to  Belgium,  but  I don't 
think  there  is  any  comparison  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. I was  at  Ostend  the  other  day,  and  I would  say 
that  Belgium  is  the  Clapliam  Junction  of  Europe, 
where  you  see  train  starting  after  train,  and  trains 
going  to  St.  Petersburg,  Constantinople,  Vienna  and 
other  places,  and  goods  all  carried  through — a teeming 
population  and  large  business.  If  Ireland  were  in 
that  position  all  her  difficulties  would  be  ended. 

30869.  That  will  be  so  when  you  get  a through  con- 
nection to  Canada? 

30869a.  lord  Pirrie. — To  Blacksod  Bay. 


30870.  Mr.  Acworth  (to  witness). — That  leads  me  to 
ask  you  another  question.  We  all  know  that  the 
population  of  Ireland  has  steadily  gone  back  for  the 
last  sixty  years.  We  have  had  a good  many  witnesses 
here  who  seemed  to  think  that  things  have  touched 
bottom,  and  that  Ireland  was  going  to  develop  con- 
siderably. What  is  your  view?  We  have  heard  oi 
manufactures  being  started  and  going  to  be  started 
with  considerable  hopes  of  success.  Have  you  any 
general  view  on  the  subject? — Well,  of  course,  I 
don’t  like  to  go  into  the  question  of  politics  : but  I. 
think  the  question  of  politics  and  the  present  statt- 
of  uncertainty  in  every  business  is  in  fact  driving 
capital  out  of  the  country.  I believe  that  Ireland 
under  other  circumstances  would  improve.  It  is  im- 
proving in  the  agricultural  part  of  it.  I am  a good 
deal  engaged  in  agriculture  myself.  I am  a large 
farmer  myself. 

30871.  In  the  County  of  Down? — In  the  County  oi. 
Down — yes.  I farm  about  2,000  acres. 

30872.  In  your  own  hands? — Yes  ; and  as  Chairman 
of  the  Royal  Ulster  Association  I have  seen  a very 
great  improvement,  not  only  in  the  breed  of  animals, 
but  in  the  prosperity  of  the  farmers.  They  are 
making  more  money  than  what  they  have  done  on; 
account  of  what  the  Department  has  done.  A miller 
in  the  County  of  Down,  a tenant  of  my  own,  living 
near  me,  told  me  that  he  has  had  large  orders  te 
send  out  oatmeal  to  America. 

30873.  Ireland  used  to  export  oatmeal? — It  did. 

30874.  And  then  it  took  to  importing  it? — Because 
it  didn’t  pay. 

30875.  And  now  it  has  taken  to  exporting  it  again  ? 
— Last  week  that  miller  told  me  that  he  had  got 
orders  to  send  oatmeal  to  America. 

30876.  Then,  may  I take  it  to  be  your  view  that 
Ireland  is  looking  up? — If  it  was  allowed  to. 

30877.  Are  you  inclined  to  prophesy  that  it  will 
be  allowed  ? — I cannot  say. 

30878.  Chairman. — You  have  stated  that  as  far  as 
agriculture  is  concerned  there  is  a decided  improve- 
ment?— A decided  improvement. 

30879.  Mr.  Acworth. — Do  you  think  there  is  a 
tendency  to  pull  together  in  that  direction  ?— In  what 
way  ? 

30880.  In  the  direction  of  developing  the  resources 
of  the  country  ? — As  to  agriculture — certainly . 

30881.  You  would  not  put  it  beyond  that? — I say 
because  of  the  uncertainty — if  we  could  see  what  the 
future  was  going  to  be.  I know  that  capital  is 
hindered  from  being  invested. 

30882.  You  have  spoken  of  capital? — I am  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Superintendence  of  the  Belfast 
Bank.  There  is  also  .a  Board  of  Directors ; and  the 
Board  of  Superintendence  is  a sort  of  a watchdog  over 
them.  I am  its  chairman,  and  I know  that  there  is 
still  money  in  the  country.  At  the  annual  meeting 
the  other  day  the  balance  sheet  showed  that  deposits 
had  increased  by  half  a million  in  the  year,  and  that 
during  the  previous  ten  years  they  had  only  in- 
creased by  a million.  What  I mean  by  uncertainty 
is,  that  the  money  is  in  the  country  and  ready  to  be 
used,  but  that  people  are  frightened. 

30883.  The  deposits  have  increased  by  half  a million 
on  what — what  is  the  total  ? — About  two  and  a half 
millions. 

30884.  Has  your  attention  been  directed  to  figures 
which  show  that  during  the  last  two  years  Ireland  has 
imported  more  than  she  exported  and  is  therefore 
a creditor  country? — Yes. 

30885.  That  means  that  Ireland  has  money  for  in- 
vestment which  it  sends  out  of  the  country  ? — Yes. 

30886.  Do  you  think,  that  granting  your  postulate 
of  a more  settled  state  of  things,  there  is  an  opening 
for  investing  that  money  satisfactorily  in  this  coun- 
try ? — Certainly. 

30887.  You  think  there  is  ran  opening? — There 
would  be  an  opening. 

30888.  Not  only  as  regards  agriculture  but  manu- 
factures ? — Yes. 

30889.  You  used  the  phrase  “want  of  protection. ” 
We  must  not  talk  of  tariff  reform,  but  I want  to  ask 
you  this : when  you  used  that  phrase  were  you  mean- 
ing protection  for  the  United  Kingdom  against 
foreign  countries,  or  protection  and  assistance 
for  Irish  industries,  which  are  in  competition  with 
English  ? — No  ; I should  like  to  see  protection  being 
equally  given  to  England  and  Ireland. 

30889a.  Chairman. — I think  we  had  better  drop 
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Witness. — I don’t,  mean  to  foster  either  country  at 
the  expense  of  the  other. 

30890.  Mr.  Acivorth. — You  know,  I daresay,  mat-  at 
present,’  by  Act  of  Parliament,  a railway  is  forbidden 
to  give'  a preference  in  its  rates,  whether  it  be  to 
foreign  produce  over  that  of  tire  United  Kingdom,  or 
to  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  over  foreign  ?— Yes. 
30891.  You  know  that?— I have  heard  so. 

30892.  You  don’t  approve  of  it? — No. 

30892.  You  think  that  railways  ought  to  give  a pre- 
ference to  United  Kingdom  produce?— I think  so. 

30894.  At  present  it  is  illegal,  and  therefore  the 
railway  companies  can’t  be  blamed  for  not  doing 
what  the  law  says  they  shan’t  do.  One  other  ques- 
tion I want  to  ask,  and  that  is  with  reference  to 
the  Railway  Commission  question.  Is  is  quite  clear 
that  if  you  have  a question  of  a rate  before  the  Com- 
mission it  affects  your  one  particular  rate  ?— Yes. 

30895.  On  the  other  hand,  with  the  railway  com- 
pany it  is  a procedure  that  may  affect  a thousand 
rates  of  £5  each? — Yes. 

30896.  Then,  the  railway  company  has  a much 
greater  interest  in  the  matter  than  you  have? — Yes. 

30897.  And  will  be  all  the  more  inclined  to  spend 
money  about  it? — Yes. 

30898.  In  the  long  run  it  will  be  a case  of  big 
battalions  in  the  matter  of  money.  Do  you  see  any 
way  out  of  it?— It  doesn’t  apply  to  railway  com- 
panies alone,  but  to  all  trading  bodies,  where  there 
is  the  question  of  big  battalions.  Where  a corpora- 
tion are  spending  other  people’s  money  they  are  not 
so  careful  of  it  as  they  would  be  of  their  own. 

30899.  You  don’t  see  any  way  out  of  it? — No. 

30900.  Supposing  that  the  Government  were  a big 
shareholder,  what  would  you  say  to  that  ? I daresay 
you  know  that  in  some  countries  the  Government  is 
a large  shareholder  ? — Yes. 

30901.  Would  you  object  to  the  Government  being 
a shareholder? — No;  but  I would  object  to  the  Gov- 
ernment being  prepared  to  take  a lower  rate  of  divi- 
dend than  I would  expect  to  get  myself  if  the  Govern- 
ment were  not  in  it. 

30902.  Clearly,  if  the  Government  and  you  were 
alongside  you  would  not  be  satisfied;  but  if  the  Gov- 
ernment were  to  be  the  deferred  shareholder",  and 
were  to  put  your  ordinary  shares  in  the  front,  and 
were  willing  to  take  a lower  rate  of  dividend,  would 
you  see  any  objection  to  that? — Certainly  not,  if  you 
put  it  that  way. 

30903.  It  would  avoid  your  difficulty  ns  to  direct 
Government  management,  for  it  would  still  leave  the 
company  in  existence? — Yes. 

30904.  You  would  not  object  to  it  ? — I don’t  see  any 
objection  at  the  present  moment. 

30905.  You  say  that  the  establishment  of  a motor 
service  would  be  of  use? — I certainly  think  it  would 
be  of  use ; but  we  know  that  motors,  up  to  this,  have 
not  been  satisfactory.  I think  that  if  motor  service 
had  been  found  to  be  satisfactory  private  enterprise 
would  have  started  some;  but  we  have  not  had  a 
single  instance  of  private  enterprise.  I gave  you  in- 
stances of  two  motor  services,  one  of  which  is  just 
paying  its  way.  and  the  other  has  failed. 

30906.  They  belong  to  the  County  Down  Railway  ? 
—Yes. 

30907.  Lord  Firrie. — Was  not  the  service  at 
Portaferry  a traction  engine  one? — I believe 

they  had  both  a traction  engine  and  a motor 
service.  They  tried  both  on  the  Portaferry 
route.  I think  a motor  sendee  would  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  country  everywhere ; but  where  you 
have  to  pay  the  individual  who  runs  it,  that  is 
another  question.  I would  like  to  see  motor  service 
extended ; but  I should  be  very  sorry  myself  to  start 
a company  to  run  it,  except  as  a philanthropist. 

30908.  You  included  both  goods  and  passengers  ? — 
There  were  no  passengers. 

30909.  The  ones  you  referred  to  were  for  goods  ? — 
They  were  both  for  goods. 

30910.  You  would  ""have  passengers  if  it  could  be 
made  to  pay  ? — Yes,  but  it  is  a problematical  thing.  In 
London  I see  that  they  are  doing  away  with  motor 
omnibuses;  and  if  they  cannot"  be  made  to  pay  in 
London  they  would  hardly  pay  on  a country  road. 

30911.  You  could  hardly  hope  to  getfc  the  fares 
quite  as  low  as  they  are  in  London.  We  had  evidence 
of  one  case  in  which  a motor  service  was  started  by  a 
Tailway  company,  but  the  people  would  not  support 
it  because  it  was  taking  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths 
of  the  existing  carriers  ?— Yes,  there  was 


3Q912.  And  they  had  to  give  it  up— the  stuff  was  Oe(.  18, 1907. 
there,  but  the  people  would  not  send  it  ? — No.  — 

30913.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  serious  results  .Colonel  K.  G. 
in  that  way  ? — Yes,  I think  that  might  happen.  Shaman 
There  is  another  point  also  which  enters  into  it.  I |,ra"e°*  ’lDJ"’ 
quote  the  County  Down  Railway  again.  Some  years  ti®gr0f  tl|a 
ago  they  started  a specially  low  rate  for  small  par-  Down 
cels  of  eggs  and  butter,  and  manufactured  boxes  to  County 
send  the  things  to  market  at  very  low  rates,  and  it  Council, 
was  a failure.  I talked  to  several  people  about  it, 
and  the  curious  part  of  it  was,  that  in  Ireland  the  Unsuccessful 
fair  day  is  a very  important  day,  and  a great  many  f^e^untv 
people  preferred  to  have  an  opportunity  of  going  to  DJown  Rail_  J 
the  fair,  and  of  taking  their  butter  up  in  their  own  Company 
baskets  to  Belfast.  ns  to  low 

30914.  Talking  of  agricultural  development,  having  ratesfor 
regard  to  the  very  large  disparity  between  the  traffic  produce  in 
of  Ireland  and  the  traffic  of  Great  Britain,  do  you  small 
think  it  a desirable  thing  to  encourage  traffic  in  quantities, 
small  parcels,  or  would  you  concentrate  the  traffic 
and  make  it  a wholesale  business,  done  in  a whole- 
sale manner  ? — Do  you  mean  by  co-operation  ? 

30915.  I don’t  care  how  it  is  done.  We  have  had  Uo-operation 
evidence  of  parcel  post  facilities,  and  of  facilities  for  an(1 

28  lbs.  of  butter  from  Limerick  to  local  consumers  agr;cuit,uri8;d 
in  Cambridge,  or  something  of  that  kind;  do  you  ^ to  transit 
consider  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  encourage  that  0£  iarger 
sort  of  thing,  or  should  all  the  support  be  given  to  consignments 
wholesale  business  and  large  commercial  sales? — Well,  suggested.; 

I myself  would  be  a good  deal  in  favour  of  co-opera- 
tion. The  small  people  might  be  helped  in  the  way 
you  suggest,  but  the  consignments  of  large  senders 
can  be  handled  in  bulk. 

30916.  Having  small  producers,  and.  supposing  the 
existence  of  a public  organisation  to  help  them, 
would  you  help  them  to  dispose  of  their  goods  to  the 
consumers  in  small  quantities,  or  by  co-operation  to 
do  the  thing  wholesale? — Pei"sonally,  I should  be  in 
favour  of  co-operation. 

30917.  Mr.  Sexton. — Ireland  imports  much  more 
than  she  exports,  and  has  to  pay,  therefore,  in  re- 
spect of  her  external  trade,  much  more  than  she  re- 
ceives from  it — does  not  that  make  her  a debtor  coun- 
try, and  the  others  the  creditor  countries  ? — I think 
myself  that  debtor  is  the  more  correct  word. 

'Mr.  Acivorth. — England  imports  very  much  more 
than  she  exports,  and  we  call  her  a large  creditor 
country. 

Mr.  Sexton. — If  you  have  to  pay  to  other  countries 
more  than  they  owe  to  you,  does  not  that  make  you  a 
debtor  to  those  countries? 

Mr.  Acivorth. — Yes.  But  I am  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Ireland  does  in  a small  way  what 
the  United  Kingdom  does  in  a large  way — namely,, 
only  exports  a less  value  of  commodities  in  payment, 
for  a greater  value  of  commodities  which  she  receives 
in  imports. 

Mr.  Sexton. — We  have  to  pay  more  to  other  coun- 
tries than  we  receive  from  them,  and  that  makes  us 
their  debtor. 

Witness. — Yes,  certainly. 


Ireland's 
imports  much 
larger  than 
her  exports.. 


Examined  by  Colonel . Hutcheson  Poe. 

30918.  Isn’t  the  whole  question  of  determining 
what  would  be  fair  rates  for  this  country  dependent 
on  the  volume  of  consignments,  so  to  speak  ? — Yes 

30919.  And  on  the  conditions  under  which  the 
traffic  of  the  country  is  carried  on  ? — Yes. 

30920.  And  your  experience  of  this  country  and  of 
England  is,  that  instead  of  being  wholesale  the  traffic 
ifi  very  largely  retail?  Yes. 

30921.  That  in  spite  of  the  facilities  that  are  offered 
by  English  and  Irish  railway  companies  if  only 
agricultural  and  other  traders  are  prepared  to  assist 
one  another  by  sending  their  traffic  in  large  consign- 
ments, the  experience  of  the  English  railway  com- 
panies is,  that  in  ninety  oases  out  of  a hundred  they 
cannot  get  the  traders  to  take  advantage  of  those 
low  rates? — Yes. 

30922.  We  are  all  agreed  that  low  rates,  especially 
for  agricultural  products,  would  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  this  country ; would  any  reduction  of 
rates,  in  your  opinion,  lead  to  a development  of 
traffic  on  the  railways,  and  consequently  to  a lessen- 
ing of  the  working  expenses  of  the  railways,  unless 
the  present  conditions  under  which  the  trade  of  the 
country  is  earned  on  were  very  much  altered? — I 
don’t  think  it  would. 


The  traffic  of 
Irish  lailways 
consist  s 
principally 
of  small 
consignments. 


An  alteration 
in  the  condi- 
tions of  Irish 
trade,  as  well 
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tive of  the 

County 
Council. 
Increase  in 
the  weight  of 
consignments^ 
a necessary 
condition  to  a 
reduction  in 


Proposed  new 
railway  from 
Newtownards 
to  Portaferry. 


Suggested 
adoption  of 
the  recom- 
mendation of 
the  Allport 
Commission 

substitute  for 
the  existing 
Railway  and 
Canal  Com- 
mission. 


•Constitution 

proposed  new 
body. 


30923.  In  instituting  any  comparison  between  the 
high  import  nates  that  you  allege  are  charged  with 
regard  to  the  carriage  of  -food  products  from  Ireland 
into  England  as  against  the  low  rates  -on-  foreign 
products  coming  into  England,  isn’t  it  necessary  to 
study  the  conditions  under  which  the  two  traffics 
are  carried  on? — They  must  be  reasonable. 

30924.  In  the  one  ca6e  the  foreign  produce  is  sent 
in  very  large  quantities,  and  .at  stated  intervals, 
and  that  enables  the  railwy  companies  to  give  speci- 
ally low  rates.  Those  rates  have  been  offered  and 
could  be  given — and  it  would  be  for  the  advantage 
of  the  railway  companies  to  give  them — iif  the  traffic 
was  sent  from  this  country  under  similar  conditions  ? 
— If  they  had  a guarantee  as  to  quantity. 

30925.  The  cost  of  working  to  the  railway  company 
is  largely  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  dead 
weight  carried  ; and  if  you  run  your  carriages  and 
wagons  half  full  it  naturally  follows  that  the  pro- 
portion of  dead  weight  is  very  great? — Yes. 

30926.  I gather  that  your  experience  of  motor  ser- 
vice— at  any  rate  in  the  North  of  Ireland — is  not  so 
encouraging  as  to  favour  any  further  extension  of 
light  railways  in  that  part  of  tire  country  ? — No  ; I 
think  the  responsibility  of  making  them  a financial  suc- 
cess would  hinder  them.  But  it  would  be  a great  ad- 
vantage to  the  country.  That  particular  district  that 
I speak  of — seventeen  miles  from  Newtownards  to 
Portaferry — is  not  supplied  by  a railway  of  any  kind. 

30927.  It  is  fairly  prosperous? — It  is  one  of  the 
best  parts  of  the  land.  Agriculture  is  very  good 
there. 

30928.  If  in  a populous  and  prosperous  district  such 
as  that,  motor  service,  especially  motor  service  for 
goods,  has  been  unremunerative,  it  would  not  hold 
out  a tempting  prospect  for  the  extension  of  light 
railways  there  ? — Certainly  not,  financially. 

30929.  We  have  had  a good  deal  of  evidence  as  to 
want  of  facilities  in  North  Tyrone;  is  there  need  of 
further  railway  extension  in  that  direction? — As  far 
as  I am  concerned,  it  is  the  County  of  Down. 

30930.  But  in  the  County  of  Tyrone? — As  to  the 
County  of  Tyrone,  I don’t  answer.  The  County  of 
Down,  I think,  is  fairly  well  served. 

30931.  As  to  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commission, 
and  the  expense  of  attending  it,  I daresay  you  know 
that  that  subject  has  been  inquired  into  by  different 
Commissions,  and,  amongst  others,  by  the  Allport  Com- 
mission, which  reported  twenty  years  ago.  and  their 
recommendation  was  that  there  should  be  three  or 
four  business  men,  representatives  as  far  as  possible, 
of  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  with  them  should 
be  associated  one  Government  representative;  that 
that  Commission  should  be  a lay  Commission,  but 
empowered  to  call  in  legal  assistance  if  they  required 
it ; and  that  they  should  deal  with  all  the  com- 
plaints that  now  come  before  the  Railway  and  Canal 
Commission.  They  should  be  given  mandatory  powers 
if  their  decisions  were  not  obeyed.  Would  you  be  in 
favour  of  some  such  body  as  that? — Would  the  two 
parties  have  to  go  from  Ireland  to  England  ? 

30932.  No;  the  idea  was  that  there  should  be  four, 
of  the  best  business  men  in  Ireland,  each  representa- 
tive of  a district  as  far  as  possible,  not  paid  very 
high  salaries ; that  they  should  go  a-bout  the  country  ; 
and  that  they  should  call  in  legal  assistance  and  ad- 
vice on  such  points  as  they  were  not  competent  to 
decide — in  other  words,  that  counsel  should  be  called 
in  if  necessary;  would  you  be  in  favour  of  such  a 
body  as  that  ? — Yes ; I think  it  would  be  of  great  use. 

30932.  I gather  that  though  you  are  opposed  to 
nationalisation  iand  State  purchase,  you  would  not 
be  .altogether  so  reluctant  to  have  •amalgamation  if  it 
could  be  carried  out  on  satisfactory  terms — is  that 
your  view  ? — Well,  it  is  not  so  much  a question  of 
terms.  It  would  be  a great  advantage  to  the  country 
if  the  weak  lines  ^roulcl  be  amalgamated  with  the 
strong  ones,  but  I am  afraid  the  former  would  not 
be  so  well  served. 


The  recoin-  30934.  The  Allport  Commission  recommended  that 
mendatiou  of  there  should  be  amalgamation  of  the  lines  in  th  hands 
the  AUport  of  one  large  railway  company.  We  need  not  go  into 
Commission  the  composition  of  that  company ; but  the 
as  to  amalga-  management  should  be  as  at  present,  private 
mation  of  the  management,  accompanied  by  some  style  of 
Irish  lines  Government  control,  which  would  regulate  the 
u.ider  one  rates  and  charges;  and  in  return  for  that 
company.  the  Government  would  give  a subsidy,  or  guarantee 
for  a certain  period  to  recoup  the  shareholders  of  the 


unified  system  against  any  possible  loss  from  the  re 
duction  of  rates  and  fares.  That  would  be  a reten 
tion  of  the  commercial  element,  which  I think,  you 
favour  on  business  principles  ? — Yes. 

30935.  But  subject  to  control  and  supervision  as 
regards  the  giving  by  the  companies'  of  reductions  on 
their  lutes  and  charges? — And  being  subsidised. 

30936  You  can  put  it  in  two  ways.  You  don’t 
like  the  term  “subsidy.”  In  1896 — ten  years  ago— 
Mr.  Childers,  a man  of  great  ability,  thought  that, 
quite  apart  from  any  claims  that  we  had  on  England 
for  the  restitution  of  public  money,  a grant  of  money 
might  be  expended  in  the  consolidation  of  the  existing 
railways,  and  in  paying  off  the  charges  that  are 
at  present  bearing  interest  at  3j,  4,  and  4J,  per  cent., 
at  a lower  rate  of  interest,  and  that  that  economy 
could  go  towards  making  reductions  in  rates  and  fares? 
— That,  again,  would  require  special  legislation.  I 
would  say  “yes”  if  you  did  not  limit  it  to  Ireland. 
I don’t  see  why  Ireland  should  be  treated  differently 
from  England. 

30936a.  Mr.  Sexton.— Because  Ireland  has  been 
overtaxed. 

Witness. — Not  the  individuals.  You  open  the  ques- 
tion of  taxation  again  ; I rather  dispute  that.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  as  an  individual  I found  my- 
self much  higher  taxed  in  England  than  when  I lived 
in  Ireland. 

30937.  I don’t  want  to  follow  that  up ; but  you  can 
hardly  compare  the  conditions  under  which  we 
live  in  this  country  with  those  in  England  and  Scot- 
land ? — But  the  system  that  is  good  for  the  English 
and  Scotch  railways  would  be  good  for  those  of  Ire- 
land. 

30938.  Even  the  good  lines  in  this  country  have  not 
enough  of  traffic.  You  say  that  you  don’t  see  any 
prospect  in  the  immediate  future — though  it  may 
come  in  twenty  or  thirty  years — of  any  groat  agri- 
cultural development ; reductions  could  not  lead  in 
one  year  to  any  great  development ; therefore,  what- 
ever system  takes  liold  of  the  railways  there  must  be 
some  loss  incurred  by  someone? — Yes. 

30939.  For  some  time  ; and  to  meet  that  loss  wouldn’t 
you  think  it  desirable — I gather  that  you  do  think 
it  desirable  that  the  charges  should  be  reduced; 
and  to  meet  that  loss  which  might  be  incurred  would 
you  see  any  great  objection  to  the  State  giving  us  a 
grant— I don’t  call  it  a subsidy — to  be  expended  in  the 
direction  you  mention? — To  my  mind  it  is  the  only 
method  by  which  it  could  be  done. 

30940.  Now,  one  other  question.  Do  you  consider 
that  the  introduction  of  the  Midland  Company  of 
England  into  the  North  of  Ireland  has  been  for  the 
benefit  of  that  district? — Well,  I don’t  know  much 
about  the  traffic.  The  only  thing  I know  about  it  is, 
that  it  has  increased  immensely  what  I call  the 
holiday  people.  The  tourist  traffic  has  increased  im- 
mensely by  the  Midland  Company  running  particular 
excursions  to  Ireland.  I know  personally  that  it  has 
been  of  great  benefit  in  that  way,  and  the  means  of 
bringing  money  into  the  country  ; and  I have  heard 
of  no  grievances. 

30941.  We  have  had  a good  deal  of  evidence  on 
the  subject — some  for  and  some  against  the  coming 
of  the  English  companies?— I only  know  that  it  has 
brought  a lot  of  money  into  the  country. 

30942.  Is  your  view  that  it  has  conduced  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  ?— Yes. 


Examined  by  Lokd  Pirrie. 

30943.  We  are  glad  that  you  have  had  that  half- 
million of  deposits  in  the  bank  that  you  keep  such 
a close  watch  over  ; but  would  you  not  think  that 
those  increased  deposits  have  arisen  from  the  profits 
of  the  manufacturers  in  Belfast  who  deal  with  the 
bank,  and  that  it  shows  that  they  have  no  feeling  of 
want  of  faith  in  the  future  or  uncertainty — has 
the  linen  and  flax  trade  ever  been  in  so  prosperous 
a condition  as  it  is  at  present? — I believe  it  is  ; but 
I don’t  think  those  deposits  came  so  much  from  the 
big  people.  The  deposits  have  increased  over  the 
whole  system.  I think  a large  proportion  of  the 
deposits  comes  from  the  agricultural  people. 

30944.  Then  it  is  their  profits  that  they  deposit?— 
And  which  they  would  have  invested  if  they  had  had 
more  confidence  in  the  present  state  of  affairs.  The 
deposits  would  not  have  been  , there  if  they,  had  had 
another  outlet)  for  them. 
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30945-  Then  you  don’t  admit  that  it  has  been  the 
increased  profits  that  have  given  you  the  deposits, 
for  you  find  the  same  thing  in  every  bank  in  the 
United  Kingdom— -whether  in  Lancashire  or 

Belfast— and  I was  extremely  gratified  to  hear  that 
you  received  half  a million  of  money  in  deposits  in 
excess  of  the  previous  year;  surely  you  must  ad- 
mit that  it  was  owing  to  the  profits  of  business  ?— Yes  ; 
out  I think  the  people  have  been  making  money  in 
(ho  N>th  of  Ireland,  not  only  this  year,  I am  glad 
to  say,  but  last  year.  The  deposits  would  have  in- 
creased in  a certain  proportion,  but  they  have  in- 
creased in  an  undue  proportion  ; and,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  I don’t  think  the  money  would  have 
been  there,  for  the  Northern  people  would  have 
looked  for  higher  interest. 

30946.  Have  you  in  the  past  -year  had  greater  ex- 
penditure in  the  linen  industry  than  in  former 
years?— I admit  there  has  been. 

30947.  And  an  increase  during  the  past  year  in  all 
industrial  work  in  the  North  of  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

30948.  And  during  this  increase,  which  has  been 
larger  than  any  during  the  last  eight  or  ten  years, 
your  deposits  increased  by  half  a million? — Yes. 

30949.  Certainly  that  is  most  satisfactory  ? — Yes. 

30950.  And,  instead  of  any  feeling  of  uncertainty, 
doesn’t  it  show  great  faith  in  the  future — ho  matter 
what  the  industry  was — that  they  have  increased  their 
deposits  during  that  year  by  £500,000? — What  I am 
trying  to  get  out  is  this.  The  deposits  do  not  come 
from  the  big  people.  The  big  linen  manufacturer 
who  makes  ’money  builds  a new  mill — or  he  is, 
perhaps,  putting  his  money  into  his  mill.  Harland 
and  Wolff  would  put  their  money  into  their  business. 
It  is  not  the  big  people  like  them,  but  the  small  people 
that  made  the  deposits. 

30951.  As  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Superinten- 
dence of  that  important  bank  and  as  the  watchdog 
of  the  directors,  did  you  ever  know  of  a large  con- 
cern wasting  their  money  in  deposits  when  they 
'■ould  invest  it  in  other  securities  in  their  own  city 
or  elsewhere,  and  sell  them  out  when  they  wanted  to 
do  so? — That  is  the  whole  of  my  argument. 

30952.  Your,  argument  is  that  the  half-million  came 
from  the  small  customers? — Yes. 

30953.  They  have  not  in  many  cases  the  advantage  of 
knowing  how  to  invest  their  money  for  six  months 
or  two  years,  and  they  naturally  put  it  on  deposit, 
and  you  take  it  as  cheaply  as  you  can? — Yes. 

30954.  But  if  the  large  manufacturers,  who  made 
considerably,  more,  had  put  their  money  into  your 
bank  on  deposit  the  amount  would  have  been  over 
a million,  but  they  either  invest  outside  or  put  their 
money  into  their  business — isn’t  that  the  rule? — Oh, 
certainly  I think  they  are  quite  right.  It  is  not 
the  big  people.  My  contention  is  that  the  deposits 
have  increased  abnormally,  and  (bat  we  would  not 
have  had  that  increase  but  for  the  uncertainty. 

30955.  Then  we  agree  ; and  it  is  very  satisfactory  for 
Belfast  and  for  Ireland  that,  you  have  been  so  pros- 
perous, and  that,  in  addition,  the  large  concerns 
have  been  increasing  their  works  considerably.  Now 
you  have  stated  that  there  were  a great  many  busi- 
nesses that  were  ready  to  increase  but  for  a foreign 
enemy — that  they  would  have  increased  if  there  had 
been  a feeling  of  security  ? — I am  coming  to  a subject 
that  you  and  I don’t  agree  on— the  tariff  question 
comes  in. 

30956.  No,  I am  keeping  free  from  that  ; I want 
to  clear  your  evidence.  You  have  given  evidence, 
from  your  knowledge  as  chairman  of  the  body  you 
have  mentioned,  that  is  most  useful  to  us  ; and  you 
say  that  it  is  not  want. of  railway  facilities— that’s 
gratifying — but  uncertainty  and  a feeling  of 
insecurity  that  prevents  investment  of  money.  Are 
you  not  entitled  to  tell  us  more,  or  withdraw  that 
part  of  your  evidence  ? — I did  not  wish  to  make  a 
Retailed  statement  ; but  I know  there  are  cases — and 
in  my  own  case,  in  the  business  that  I am  connected 
"’ith,  there  is  a feeling  of,  I won’t  say  insecurity,  but 
of  uncertainty  from  a business  point  of  view. 

30957.  You  agree  that  these  industries,  of  which 
"e  have  been  speaking,  have  increased  largely  in  the 
past  year,  and  we  have  more  money  in  our  banks. 
3»d,  therefore,  we  must  be  in  a more  secure  position  ? 
—Yes. 

30958.  I take  it  your  evidence  is  really  evidence  on 
behalf  of  the  County  Council ; or  is  it  merely  pre- 
pared at-  the  request  of  the  County  Council  ?—  I was 


selected  with  another  delegate.  I want  to  say  I 
represent  the  County  .Council.  I haVe  not  consulted 
any  other  member  on  the  line  of  evidence,  except 
that  . I believe  the  views  I give  coincide  with  those  of 
the  majority. 

30959.  Yes  ; but  they  are  your  own  views  ? — Yes. 

30960.  You  state  you  would  like  to  see  cheaper 
fares,  but  you  don’t  see  how  it  is  to  be  done.  You 
are  largely  interested  in  Belfast.  I suppose  you  are 
aware  that  we  have  evidence  from  many  people 
coming  from  otiher  County  Councils,  saying  that  the 
difference  between  second  and  third  class  fares  is  a 
very  serious  matter  in  Ireland.  Compared  with 
England,  there  is  a difference  in  second  class  fares 
over  third,  with  the  exception  of  one  railway  com- 
pany, of  sixty  or  eighty  per  cent.  Are  you  in 
favour  of  a reduction  in  the  difference  between 
second  and  third  fares,  say,  to  twenty  or  thirty 
per  cent.  ? Do  you  think  the  reduction  would  have  a 
good  result? — I think  the  question  of  rates,  or 
things  of  that  kind,  are  questions  of  managment.  I 
think  the  present  fares  are  unsatisfactory  ; but  I think 
the  matter  could  be  well  left  to  the  delegates  to  this 
new  body,  or  be  made  a question  of  arbitration. 

30961.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Belfast  and  County 
Down  second  class  fares,  for  example,  are  something 
like  sixty-eight  per  cent,  over  the  third  class  fares, 
whereas,  on  the  Northern  Counties  they  are  only 
from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  second 
class  fares  over  third  ? — That  has  been  stated. 

30962.  Would  not  it  be  a good  thing  for  the  County 
Down  to  get  the  fares  reduced  to  the  same  figure-, 
that  they  are  in  the  County  Antrim  ? — Of  course. 

30963.  Then  you  would  be  in  favour  of  that? — 
Yes;  I am  in  favour  of  thait;  but  I think  it  would 
be  a matter  of  arbitration. 

30964.  But  your'  County  Council  have  not  taken 
any  steps  to  get  cheaper  fares  for  the  farmers  in  the 
County  Down,  such  as  they  have  in  the  County 
Antrim  ? — The  County  Council  have  not  taken  any 
action. 

30965.  Now,  you  spoke  about  the  motor  service  being 
unsatisfactory  from  Portaferry  to  Newtownards? — 


30966.  Are  you  aware  that  on  the  other  side  of 
Lough  Neagh  the  motor  service  was  started  four  or 
five  years  ago,  and  'that  it  was  only  stopped  in  the 
last  few  months  between  Moneymore  and  Coagh,  on 
account  of  the  County  Council  refusing,  or  not  being 
able  to  repair  the  road.  Did  the  same  thing  take 
place  in  the  Coun'ty  Down  ? — The  road  is  a very  good 
one.  and  I don’t  believe  the  County  Down  railway 
ever  approached  us  to  put  the  road  in  a better 
state  of  repair. 

30967.  That  is  what  I mean.  The  service  was  not 
taken  off  for  the  same  reason  ? — No. 

30968.  You  said  very  distinctly,  I think,  that  a 
great  many  industries  were  injured  for  want 
of  protection.  , I don’t  want  to  go  into  this, 
because  the  Chairman  would  not  like  me  to  do  so, 
and  I only  want  to  ask  you  just  this — If  we  had  to 
pay  more  for  the  coal  and  iron  we  use  in  the  produc- 
tion of  our  ships,  and  if  the  flax  manufacturers  had 
to  pay  more  for  their  flax,  would  our  industries  be. 
increased  or  decreased  ?-  l'ou  don’t  mean  it,  I suppose, 
in  the  sense  thalfi  you  waijt  tilie  employers — the 
manufacturers  in  Belfast  or  County  Down — to  pay 
more  for  what  they  purchase  or  bring  into  Ireland  ? — 
Oh,  no;  I put  Ireland  upon  the  same  footing  as 
England. 

30969.  You  don’t  want  them  to  pay  more  ? — No ; 
I don’t  want  any  protection  for  Ireland  that  England 
lias  not  got. 


30970.  You  don’t  want  the  manufacturers  of  Ire- 
land to  pay  more  for  what  they  bring  in  to  produce 
the  manufactured  article  ?^No.v 

Re-examined  by  the  Chairman. 

30971.  You  said,  in  your  judgment — to  use 
your  own  words — that  the  railways  were  State- 
owned  upon  the  Continent  principally  for  strategic 
reasons  ? — I stated  that  that  entered  largely  into  the 
reasons  in  Germany  and  in  France,  for  instance. 

30972.  Of  course  we  understand  that — for  military 
purposes,  for  instance  ? — Yes. 


30973.  Would  you  agree  that,  except  for  strategic 
purposes,  it  is  better  for  the  railways  to  be  privately 
owned? — Yes,  if  properly  managed.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, France.  Supposing  'the  Government  was 
financially  pressed  from  other  sources,  the  first  thing 
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the  ministry  would  do  would  be  to  starve  the  rail- 
ways, if  they  were  pressed  for  ships  or  guns,  or 
things  like  that. 

30974.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  given  before  the 
( Commission  ?— I have  read  some  of  it. 

30975.  Did  you  read  the  evidence  of  the  Premier  of 
New  Zealand?— No. 

30976.  You  know  that  New  Zealand  is  a country 
with  similar  agricultural  conditions  to  this  country  ? 
—Yes. 

30977.  Do  you  know  that  the  whole  of  the  railways 
there  are  owned  by  the  State?— Yes. 

30978.  Do  you  know  Sir  Joseph  Ward  told  us  that 
it  was  to  the  railways  that  the  prosperity  of  New 
Zealand  was  indebted  ? — Yes. 

30979.  Did  I mention  that  the  population  of  New 
Zealan  is  one  million  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  population. 

30980.  And  it  is  four  and  a half  millions  in  this 
country  ? — Yes. 

30981.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  a 
similar  condition  would  not  be  produced  in  this 
country  as  in  New  Zealand  if  the  railways  were  State- 
owned? — I think  there  is  a little  difference  between 
the  two  countries,  and  it  is  this.  If  Ireland  had 
been  a newly-discovered  country,  with  no  railways, 
then  I think  the  State  would  be  the  persons  to  step 
in  with  the  money  and  push  forward  the  question  of 
the  establishment-  and  control  of  the  railways,  and 
that  they  would  be  entitled  to  retain  the  control.  But 
the  railway  companies  being  in  existence  makes  a 
very  different  question.  Private  enterprise  could  not 
have  done  in  Australia  or  New  Zealand  what  they 
have  done  here.  That  is  the  difference  I see. 

30982.  Of  course  no  one  would  suggest  that,  what- 
ever argument  was  made,  that  any  injustice  should 
be  done  to  the  existing  railways  ? — No,  of  course. 


30983.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  light  railways  in 
Ireland;  these  small  railways  don  t pay— you  agree 
they  should  be  taken  over  by  the  larger ■companies ?- 
I believe  it  would  be  to  the  general  advantage 
30984.  To  the  advantage  of  what?— Well,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  working  of  the  light  railways.  I 
don’t  know  whether  it  would  bring  m any  additional 
moneys  to  the  railway  companies. 

30985.  You  would  pass  a law  compelling  the  larger 
companies  to  take  over  these  light  railways  ?— I would 
not  go  so  far  as  that.  , , , . 

30986.  Then  how  do  you  mean  it  should  be  done?- 
Well,  I mean  if  it  could  be  done.  I was  not  looking 
at  it  from  the  railway  point  of  view,  but  I think  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  the  railway  companies,  and 
to  the  shareholders,  if  the  big  companies  took  them 
over.  The  big  companies  might  lose  a little,  but  they 
would  not  feel  it  like  the  small  ones,  and  they  would 


■uld  not  leei  it  me  rue  smaii  one*,  ».>d  they  would 
run  the  lines  for  the  better  service  of  the  country. 
30987.  Whether  these  railways  be  poor  or  not,  they 


30988.  And  other  districts  in  Ireland  would  ba. 
equally  benefited  by  the  construction  of  other  light 
railways  ? — Certainly. 

30989.  And  that  private  enterprise  cannot  do  it-’  - 


30990.  Mr.  Arworth  — We  were  just  talking  about  the 
figures  of  imports  and  exports  given  by  the  Board  of 
.Agriculture  returns.  I have  these  figures  now.  The 
imports  for  1904  were  £53,299,930,  and  the  exports 
£49,212,181,  showing  a balance  of  imports  over  ex- 
ports of  over  four  millions.  In  1905  the  imports  were 
£55,000.000,  and  the  exports  £51.331.260,  showing  a 
balance  of  three  and  three-quarter  millions. 
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30991.  You  are  a member  of  the  firm  of  Bennis 
and  Sons,  of  Limerick  ? — Yes. 

30992.  In  what  particular  industry  is  your  firm 
engaged  ?— Principally  in  sending  butter  and  poultry 
and  bacon  to  England,  and  direct  to  consumers— that 
■is  retail . 

30993.  Is  your  traffic  principally  sent  by  passenger 
train? — By  passenger  train  and  by  parcels  post. 

30994.  Small  packages? — Yes. 

30995.  Never  mind  the  parcels  post,  because  we 
know  those  rates.  With  regard  to  the  railway  transit, 
have  you  anything  to  complain  of  from  Limerick  for 
your  small  parcels? — The  way  they  carry  them  is  all 
right,  and  the  facilities  they  give,  but  the  principal 
point  in  the  proof  of  my  evidence  T have 
furnished  is  that,  about  eighteen  months  ago 
-in  July  last  year — the  parcels  post  re- 

duced their  rates  about  twenty  per  cent.,  but 
the  railway  companies  have  made  no  reduction.  1 
have  written  to  the  railway  companies  and  interviewed 
their  superintendents,  and  I have  one  of  their  letters 
here. 

30996.  Never  mind  that  Because  the  Government 
reduced  the  rates  on  the  parcel  post  why  do  you 
suggest  that  the  railway  companies  should  do  the 
same?— If  the  railway  companies  can  afford  to  give 
the  Government  a reduction,  why  should  they  not 
also  give  the  traders  a reduction  ? 

30997.  Chairman. — They  do  not.  The  Government 
make  their  own  rates  for  the  parcel  post,  and  they 
tell  the  railway  companies — I do  not  know'  whether  I 
am  not  letting  out  a secret — that  they  will  get  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  gross  receipts.  That  is 
what  they  do  in  England.  I do  no't  know  whether  it 
is  the  same  here. 

Mr.  Tatloio. — It  is  the  same  in  Ireland. 

30998.  Chairman  (to  Witness ). — Why  don’t  you  use 
the  parcel  post? — We  do.  But  that  is  limited  to  a 
certain  weight.  We  almost  always  have  large  num- 
bers of  parcels  over  that  weight. 

30999.  Your  only  means  of  dealing  with  them  is 
with  the  railways? — Yes. 

31000.  'Tlie  only  question  is,  are  the  rates  charged 
at  present-  fair  and  reasonable,  taking  all  the  circum- 
stances into  consideration  ? — You  must  remember  that 
the  railway  rates  are  higher  than  the  parcels  post 
rates,  and  that  we  have  specially  reduced  rates  at 
owners’  risk.  By  that  rate  we  run  the  risk,  if  the 
parcel  is  injured  or  delayed,  or  if  the  parcel  is  not 
delivered  at  all  the  railway  company  will  tell  us  they 


were  carried  at  owners’  risk,  and  therefore  they  are 
not  liable.  As  we  are  circumstanced  in  Limerick 
we  are  favoured  with  competition,  so  that  we  are 
generally  able  to  get  compensation.  On  the  parcels 
post  there  are  no  such  restrictions. 

31001.  Do  vou  mean  to  say  the  Government  are 
liable  in  any  case  for  delay?— If  we  are  at  a loss 
through  perishable  goods. 

31002.  Answer  that  question,  if  you  please.  Do 
you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  Government,  in  any 
circumstance  whatever  pay  compensation  to  the 
senders  if  traffic  is  delayed  by  parcels  post? — We  have 
got  paid  frequently. 

31003.  Could  you  give  me  a case  ? — I have  not  a case 


31004.  Of  delay  ? — Where  we  have  sent  poultry  and 
where  they  have  been  delayed  a day.  That  is  sup- 
posing they  ought  to  have  been  delivered  to-day  and 
were  not  delivered  till  to-morrow.  In  warm  weather 
when  they  have  been  delayed  so  as  to  render  them 
useless  we  have  got  compensation. 

31005.  From  the  Post  Office? — Yes.  And  in  all 
cases  where  parcels  are  lost  we  get  compensation. 

31006.  I can  understand  compensation  for  lost  par- 
cels, but  for  delay — you  say  so? — That  does  not  often 
happen  with  regard  to  the  parcels  post. 

31007.  With  regard  to  owner’s  risk  rates,  which 
you  generally  use,  on  the  whole  do  you  not  get  more 
advantage  in  carriage  throughout  the  year  on  your 
traffic  by  using  these  lower  rates  than  if  you  paid 
the  'higher  rates  and  claimed  compensation  ? — Yes. 

31008.  Therefore,  at  is  a benefit  to  you  to  have 
these  owner’s  risk  rates  ? — Yes. 

31009.  The  only  point  is,  you  think  there  are  cases, 
even  with  the  owner’s  risk  rate,  where  the  company 
ought  1,0  be  liable? — Yes. 

31010.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  total  loss  ?— Ye 
get  compensation,  but  that  is  a kind  of  complimen- 
tary compensation  in  many  cases. 

31011.  I understand  yon  to  say  you  get  it 
in  Limerick,  because  there  is  competition  ? — Yes. 

31012.  If  there  Was  no  competition  you  would  not 
get  it? — In  many  cases  we  would  not. 

31013.  On  the  whole,  I think  Mr.  Bennis,  you  are 
not  here  to  make  an  indictment  against  the  railway 
companies  ? — There  is  another  point  with  regard 
to  owner’s  rusk.  We  send  eggs,  and  honey,  and 
some  other  things.  The  conditions  are  so  stringent 
with  the  railway  companies  that  we  do  very  little 
in  that  line,  because  we  cannot  send  these  things  at 


See  Appendix  No.  20. 
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owner’s  risk  by  the  railways.  But  the  parcels  post 
- will  take  these  things,  and  put  a label  “ fragile  ’ on 
them.  But  the  expense  by  parcels  post  is  so  very 
high  that  it  practically  kills  the  trade.  . • • 

31014.  I though  you  said  it  was  lower  than  the 
railway  company’s  rate? — That  is  for  small  quan- 
tities, but  in  goods  like  these,  where  the  packing  lias 
to  be  strong  and  wadded,  it  makes  the  cost  on  these 
so  much  extra  that  we  cannot  do  anything  hardly. 
31015  Have  you  seen  those  boxes  provided  by  the 
Agricultural  Department  for  the  transit  of  these 
things?— Yes.  We  use  egg  boxes. 

31016.  Those  are  very  light? — They  are  light. 
31017.  They  would  not  add  appreciably  to  the  cost 
of  transit?— Yes,  but  the  railway  companies  will  not 
take  them  at  owner’s  risk,  and  give  no  kind  of  guaran- 
tee that  the  things  would  be  delivered  in  good  order. 

31018.  That  is  for  eggs?— Eggs.  Honey  we  send 

by  post  to  England. 

31019.  That  is,  in  jars?— In  sections. 

31020.  Is  there  any  other  point  in  connection  with 
the  owner’s  risk  rate?— Yes,  with  regard  to  the 
through  rates  to  the  North-Staffordshire  lines. 

31020a.  We  have  had  all  this  before.  We  know 
there  are  no  through  rates. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — With  the  North  Stafford  and  the 
North-Eastern. 

31021. . Chairman. — You  think  it  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage if  there  were  through  rates  ? 

Witness. — A very  great  improvement,  because  we 
have  a great  .many  customers  there,  and  we  have  lost 
some  customers  because  we  have  hot  been  able  to  send 
the  goods  at  through  rates  to  Staffordshire. 

Mr.  Tatlow—  The  North-Eastern  rates  are  in  pro- 
cess of  being  arranged  to  a certain  extent. 

TFifnm. — We  have  no  complaint  against  that-  eom- 

Pa3102lA.  Lord  Pirrie.—  Have  the  North-Stafford 

railways  approached  the  Irish  railways? 

Mr.  'Tatlow.— The  subject  is  now  before  the  Irish 
and  English  Traffic  Conference. 

31022.  Chairman  (to  witness).— With  regard  to  the 
amalgamation  of  Irish  railways,  would  you  favour 
the  railways  being  united  into  one  system,  or  more? — 
I would  suggest  three  or  four  systems.  I think  one 
system  would  not  deal  fairly  witli  Ireland  all  round. 
As  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  Limerick  has  been 
benefited  by  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  railways 
in  the  South,  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Rail- 
way, and  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  Railway. 

31023.  That  would  point  to  a benefit  if  they  were 
all  amalgamated  into  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  ?— Well,  there  is  still  competition  between 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western,  the  London  and 
North-Western,  and  the  Great  Western,  with  regard 
to  through  traffic,  and  there  is  competition  with  the 
Midland  Great  Western  for  Irish  traffic,  so  that 
it  is  not  a monopoly  so  far  as  Limerick  is  concerned. 

31024.  You  think  it  has  been  an  advantage  for  the 
Waterford  and  Limerick  to  be  absorbed  by  the  Great 
Southern  ?— -Yes. 

31025.  And  you  are  in  favour  of  three  or  four 
systems  instead  of  the  seventeen  or  eighteen  that  now 
exist  ? — Yes. 

31026.  What  about  the  Railway  Commissioners 
Court — have  you  any  opinion  upon  that? — There  was 
one  question  asked,  whether  there  should  be  any  sub- 
sidy given  to  the  Irish  railways. 

31027.  I think  we  will  leave  that,  unless  you  have 
something  special  to  say  ? — The  only  thing  is  that  if 
a 6ubusidy  is  given,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
some  Board  of  Trade,  or  other  Government  Depart- 
ment to  see  that  the  railways  gave  due  abatements 
in  return  for  the  subsidy. 

31028.  I will  pass  that,  I do  not  see  how  it  could 
be  possibly  done.  I suppose  you  are  of  opinion  it  is 
a disadvantage  to  have  different  gauges  ? — A very 
great  disadvantage. 

31029.  You  would  like  to  see  the  railways  all  of 
one  gauge,  so  that  traffic  could  be  sent  through 
without  change  of  bulk? — It  would  be  better 
when  making  to  spend  the  money  that  these 
light  railways  cost  making  them  all  broad 

gauge — half  their  length  on  the  broad  gauge 
would  be  better  than  a long  narrow  gauge.  They 
mostly  served  for  the  transit  of  perishable  traffic. 
With  regard  to  the  rates,  here  is  the  kind  of  letter  we 
are  constantly  receiving.  It  came  the  day  before  I 
came  up  from  the  South  of  England,  with  regard  to 


the  Continental  rates.  (Letter  handed  to  Chairman ). 
If  we  could  get  some  such  reduction  as  we  suggest 
here  in  answer  No.  5 in  our  proof  of  evidence,  we 
could  compete.  . Answer  No.  5 states — “ We  would 
suggest,  for  perishable  goods,  the  rate  should  be 
not  more  than  one  halfpenny  per  lb.,  with  a minimum 
of  Ad.  or  5 d.,  and  also  a reduction  of , say,  10  per- 
cent. off  28  lbs.  and  upwards  on  non-fragile 
goods,  such  as  butter  and  bacon,  etc.  A further  re- 
duction in  parcels  rates  per.  passenger,  trains.  I have 
just  sent  a box  of  glass  lantern  slides  to  Euston,  and 
have  been  charged  Is.  3d.  These  .would  have  gone  by 
parcels  post  for  9d.,  but  being  railway  property  I 
was  asked  to  send  them  by  rail,  carriage  paid.  Par- 
cels of  perishables,  which  are  carried  at  much  reduced 
rates,  say,  5 lbs.  each,  from  here  to  Staffordshire,  are 
charged  Is.  each,  that  is  6 d.  to  Crewe,  and  6d.  thence 
to  destination,  whereas  the  parcels  post  would  carry  to 
destination  for  6d.  only.” 

31030.  The  Chairman  read  the  letter  produced  by 
the  witness,  as  follows  : — 

“ Conway  House,  Littlehampton, 


(Messrs. 
Pennis  & Soil 
Licnerlok). 

Suggested 
reduced  scale 
of  rates  for 
perishable 

meet  foreign 
competition. 


“Sussex,  October  14 th,  1907. 

“ Messrs.  Bennis  and  Son.  Letter  from 

“ Your  P.  C.  with  prices  of  butter,  etc.  I Littlehamp- 
am  afraid  at  these  prices  I cannot  do  much,  yjjk  ji}on.  1 
I am  now  buying  Continental  butter  at  Is.  Id.  by  the  ti|‘eutaj 
lb.  or  21b.,  and  find  it  very  good.  I would  rather  ))utter  is 
deal  within  the  Empire,  other  things  being  equal,  but  cheaper  there 
as- 1 buy  to  sell  again  to  visitors  I am  unable  to  do  than  Irish, 
this  if  I can  get  better  value  abroad.” 

Witness. — She  keeps  a private  hotel  at  Littlehamp- 
ton, in  Sussex. 

31031.  Chairman. — This  is  this  month? — Only  a 
couple  of  days  ago. 

31032.  I see  Lipton  is  selling  the  best  butter  at 
Is.  Id.  a pound  ? — That  is  not  the  same  as  Limerick 
creamery  butter,  which  is  probably  the  best  butter  in 
Europe. 


Examined  by  Colonel  Htjtchbson  Poio. 

31033.  I gather  you  think  when  the  parcels  post 
gave  you  a much  lower  rate,  the  railway  parcels  rate 
ought  to  have  been  approximately  lowered  ?—  When 
the  parcels  post  made  the  reduction  of  20  per  cent, 
that  the  railway  parcels  rate  ought  to  have  been 
reduced  also. 

31034.  That  lady,  I suppose  gets  the  butter  from 
Germany.  You  are  aware  that  80  per  cent,  of  this  traffic 
in  Germany  is  carried  by  the  Post  Office,  because  when 
the  railways  were  first  conceded  to  private  companies 
the  State  made  a stipulation  that  to  every  train  there 
should  be  attached  a post  office  van  free  of  charge, 
and  when  the  State  tpok  over  the  railways  they  kept 
up  the  system,  so  that  practically  the  Government  do 
not  pay  the  railways,  but  they  do  not  charge  anything 
for  the  carriage  of  the  goods  in  that  one  post  office 
van  ? — I did  not  understand  those  details  before. 

31035.  Do  you  think  if  the  Government  could  make 
some  arrangement  of  that  kind,  that  post  office  par- 
cels traffic  carried  by  the  railways  could  be  paid  by 
the  Government,  that  that  would  assist  you  ? — It  is 
not  so  much  the  pai-cels  post  we  complain  of.  The 
parols  post  will  collect  parcels  and  deliver  them  in 
any  part  of  the  Kingdom  free,  whereas  the  railway 
companies  will  not  collect  the  parcels,  and  in  a great 
many  cases  they  will  not  deliver  them  free.  There- 
fore, they  should  give  us  some  reduction. 

31036.  The  free  carriage  by  parcels  post  van  on  the 
railway? — Yes,  in  the  ordinary  railway  van. 

31037.  If  the  State  in  this  country  would  give 
the  same  facilities  as  they  do  in  Germany,  it  would 
help  you  very  considerably? — Yes. 

31038.  You  spoke  of  the  desirability  of  making  the 
narrow  gauge  lines  into  broad  gauge  lines.  You  know 
there  are  about  500  miles  of  narrow  gauge  lines  in 
this  country,  and  it  would  be  a costly  experiment? — 
Yes. 

31039.  How  do  you  propose  that  the  cost  should  be 
borne — at  the  expense  of  the  State? — If  the  State  ad- 
vanced some  money  towards  helping  us. 

31040.  You  would  have  no  objection  to  its  being  done 
at  the  expense  of  the  British  taxpayer.  I think  wo 
X 


The  sugges- 
tion *.hat  the 
reduced 
parcels  post 
rates  should 
have  been 
applied  by 
the  railway 
companies 
to  all  parcels. 


German 
system  re 
small  parcels 
by  parcel 

Ireland  re- 
commended. 


Proposed 

of  the  narrow 
guage  lines 

guage  at  the 
Government 
expense. 
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Oct.  18, 1907. 
Mr.  E.  H. 

(Messrs. 
Bcnnis  & Son, 
Limerick). 


Suggested 

reduction 

ordinary 
perishable 
traffic  rates. 


The  Irish 
trade  in  small 
consignments 
of  perishables 

with  organised 

wholesale 

traffic. 


The  creamery 

Ireland  has 
stopped 
direct,  sale 
of  butler  by 
farmers  to 
consumers. 


The  small 
parcels  traffic 
affords  more 

the  railways 
than  large 
consignments. 


all  agreed  that  the  disadvantages  o£  the  two  gauges  are 
very  great  and  involve  a great  loss  of  time  and  a 
great  loss  in  the  traffic  that  is  carried? — Yes. 

31041.  As  to  the  owner’s  risk  and  company’s  risk 
rates,  what  you  would  like  to  see  would  be  the  per- 
centage between  the  two  very  much  reduced? — Yes. 

31042.  At  present  I gather  from  what  you  say, 
Lhat  the  rate  which  the  companies  charge  at  their  risk 
is  so  great  that  it  is  almost  prohibitive— at  any  rate, 
it  very  much  affects  your  industry  ? — It  is  practically 
one-half. 

31043.  Fifty  per  cent,  over  what  they  charge  for 
owner’s  risk? — Yes. 

31044.  And,  of  course,  that  is  out  of  all  proportion  ? 

31045.  You  would  not  object  to  their  charging  some 
small  extra  rate— -in  the  nature  of  an  insurance 
premium,  so  to  speak — if  it  were  ten  or  fifteen  per 
cent,  above  owner’s  risk  rate? — No. 

31046.  And  that  would  very  largely  help  to  develop 
your  particular  trade? — Yes. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acwokth. 

31047.  The  butter  that  was  cheaper  would  be  but- 
ter from  somewhere  abroad,  and  would,  no  doubt, 
come  in  wholesale  quantities  into  London  ? — Quite 
likely,  and  then  be  distributed  there. 

31048.  It  would  be  a wholesale  merchant’s  business? 
Quite  likely. 

31049.  You  don’t  know  of  any  retail  parcel  or  postal 
traffic  in  butter  or  eggs  from  the  Continent — small  con- 
signments traffic  ? — No. 

31050.  What  you  have  to  face  is  an  organisied 
wholesale  traffic? — Yes. 

31051.  Your  business  is  rather  a retail  traffic?— 
Yes,  principally. 

31052.  Is  it  your  own  butter  and  eggs  that  you 
are  selling,  or  do  you  buy  it? — We  buy  it 

31053.  v0u  are  merchants? — Yes.  That  is.  we  are 
not  manufacturers. 

31054.  You  buy  in  order  to  sell? — Yes. 

31055.  Do  you  think  that  the  business  of  distri- 
buting in  these  small  consignments  is  a business  that 
a farmer — that  a local  producer — can  profitably  do 
himself ?— Well,  the  farmers  are  a good  way  from 
the  railway  station,  and  the  establishment  of 
creameries  in  the  South  of  Ireland  has  changed  the 
old  methods  altogether.  The  milk  is  now  sent  into 
these  creameries.  Many  of  these  creameries  will  not 
supply  the  butter  to  the  consumer  direct  ; they  will 
only  supply  it  in  large  quantities,  and  therefore  the 
butter  must  be  distributed  by  retailers.  Creamery 
butter,  especially  unsalted,  must  be  consumed  almost 
immediately.  It  is  not  made  to  keep.  Some  of  these 
English  firms  who  get  it  over,  say  the  salesmen  in 
Manchester  keep  it  a day  or  two ; it  is  then  dis- 
tributed to  the  small  shops,  and  bv  the  time  it 
reaches  the  consumer  it  may  be  a week  old,  and  the 
consumer  gets  the  idea  that  it  is  very  bad.  We  have 
arrangements  with  some  creameries  to  supply  us  with 
butter  fr  sh  made,  our  customers  get  it  next  day, 
they  are  very  pleased  with  it,  and  they  are  willing 
to  pay  extra  for  it. 

31056.  Then  I understand  that  in  your  view  the 
farmer  could  not  sell  by  retail  direct  to  the  consumer 
in  England  himself? — He  would  have  to  buy  the  but- 
ter the  same  as  ourselves. 

31057.  He  does  not  make  it? — Not  in  our  district. 

31058  In  your  part  rf  Limerick  the  farmers  do  not 
make  butter  : they  only  sell  their  milk  to  the 

creameries? — That  is  so. 

31059.  -And  they  have  not  got  the  small  quantities 
to  sell? — No.  That  is  a dead  trade  in  Limerick  and 
Tipperary. 

31060.  You  buy  from  the  creameries,  break  it  up, 
and  send  if  in  small  consignments,  instead  of  letting 
it  go  to  Manchester  and  letting  the  Manchester  man 
break  it  up? — Yes. 

31061.  And  would  you  like  to  keep  that  trade? — 
Yes  ; it  has  been  growing  rapidly  with  us  for  the 
past  few  years. 

31062.  Of  course  a much  larger  part  of  that  would 
represent  railway  carriage  if  it  were  sent  in  parcels 
instead  of  in  ton  lots? — If  it  goes  in  ton  lots  there 
are  several  commissions  on  it  to  make  out. 

31063.  There  is  more  railway  carriage,  say.  in  200 
consignments  of  ten  pounds  than  on  one  consignment 
of  a ton  ? — Yes. 


31064.  You  say  that  is  balanced  by  its  having  io 
go  through  several  hands,  and  more  commissions  being 
paid,  while  you  can  get  it  in  quicker,  and  therefore 
you  can  get  bigger  prices  from  the  consumer? — Yes. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

31065.  Is  your  trade  entirely  with  Great  Britain  ?— 
Practically  with  Great  Britain.  We  have  sent  to 
Africa  and  Egypt  and  to  Paris,  but  the  rates  are  too 
high  to  send  it  in  that  way. 

31066.  All  in  small  consignments? — From  half  a 
hundredweight  down  to  a pound. 

31067.  On  the  small  scaie — what  is  known  as 
“ smalls  ” ? — Yes. 

31068.  You  find  yourself  heavily  hit  by  the  rates  ?- 
I believe  we  could  do  a great  deal  more  if  there  was 
a reduction. 

31069.  You  find  the  rates  charged  by  the  railway 
companies  contrast  unfavourably  with  those  of,  the 
public  organisation — the  Post  Office  ? — Yes.  Since 
the  Pos:  Office  have  reduced  their  rates  there 
are  people  in  different  parts  of  England,  and  other 
places  that  we  can  send  to — a few  pounds  to  a person 
by  reduced  parcels  post  rate. 

31070.  Have  you  had  many  letters  like  that  from 
Littlehampton  7— We  very  frequently  get  letters  of 
that  kind — telling  of  the  Continental  butter  being 
cheaper  than  we  can  supply  it  at. 

31071.  Does  it  come  to  this — that  people  who  buy 
butter  to  sell  again  cannot  buy  the  butter  from  you 
in  England? — No,  because  some  of  them  do  buy  it 
from  us.  The  case  referred  to  in  the  letter  read  to 
you  was  from  a lady  who  carries  on  a private  hotel. 

31072.  They  find  they  can  more  easily  buy  it  from 
the  Continental  importer? — l'n  a great  many  cases. 

31073.  Chairman. — This  lady  was  only  a small  con- 
sumer ? — Yes.  She  sold  it  again  ; she  keeps  visitors. 

31074.  Mr.  Sexton. — You  made  this  distinction— 
the  person  who  buys  butter  for  consumption  might 
buy  it  from  you,  but  ,if  anybody  buys  it  for  re-sale 
he  would  find  it  more'  to  his  interest  to  buy  from  a 
fore'gn  source,  owing  to  the  low  conveyance  rate  ? — 
Yes.  In  that  case  she  has  to  get  the  butter  from 
some  place.  She  can  still  get  it  from  Ireland,  as  she 
has  got  it. 

31075.  It  must  make  a great  difference  to  your 
budget  in  the  year  that  you  have  no  such  rates  on 
the  railways  as  the  Post  Office  accepts  ? — Yea. 

31076.  The  scale  of  railway  rates  being  so  much 
higher  than  the  Post  Office  for  parce's  ?— Well,  they 
are  net  really  higher  in  one  way,  but  there  has  been  no 
reduction  made  corresponding  to  the  reduction  given 
by  the  Parcels  Post,  and  the  facilities  the  Parcels 
Post  give  for  collection  and  delivery.  Many  a time 
we  have  to  send  by  parcels  post  two  parcels  instead 
of  one  for  delivery,  because  the  charge  of  delivery 
by  the  railway  company  would  be  more  than  would 
balance  the  saving  in  the  rate. 

31077.  The  relative  scales  of  rates  from  the  Con- 
tinent to  England  and  from  Ii-eland  to  England  ini 
pose  a d’sadvantage  upon  the  Irish  trader? — I have 
not  the  rates  from  the  Continent,  but  I have  always 
been  toid  they  are  much  lower. 

31078.  The  Littlehampton  case  is  a case  in  point?— 
Yes. 

31079.  You  comnlain  of  the  vexatious  “owner’s  risk" 
condi t?on,  and  of  the  refusal  of  through  rates.  Do  you 
think  these  characteristics  would  adhere  to  any  pub- 
licly-managed railway  system,  to  a public  system  of 
ownership  ? — Well,  the  through  rates  referred  to  were 
to  the  Staffordshire  lines. 

31080.  Under  a system  of  private  lines  any  company 
can  arbitrarily  refuse  a through  rate.  Do  you  think 
a similar  state  of  things  would  occur  under  one  sys- 
tem, that  you  would  be  refused  such  a through  rate? 
— Do  you  mean  if  all  the  railways  were  amalgamated? 

31081.  Yes.  If  all  the  railways  were  amalgamated 
would  not  such  a system  as  you  complain  of  be  ended 
— would  not  through  rates  be  given  as  a matter  of 
course?— I do  not  approve  of  one  amalgamated  system. 
I would  sooner  see  the  Irish  railways  in  three  or 
four  large  main  railway  companies. 

31082.  A great  part  of  your  complaint  against  the 
companies  is  that  they  contend  with  each  other,  that 
the  contention  is  wasteful,  and  that  the  service^  at 
junctions  are  so  managed  as  to  miss  each  other. 
Would  not  that  state  of  affairs  continue  if  you  had 
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three  or  four  large  companies,  as  you  suggest? — Well, 
no ; suppose  if  one-third  of  the  South  from  Dublin 
to  Ennis  was  in  the  hands  of  one  railway  company, 
the  traffic  would  then  be  one,  and  there  would  be  none 
ol  these  junctions  or  disagreements  with  other  com- 
panies. 

31083.  We  have  had  evidence  that  some  of  the 
longest  delays  occur  within  the  systems  of  individual 
companies.  Do  you  not  think  that,  so  long  as  there 
are  three  or  four  different  companies  there  will  be 
more  or  less  dislocation — much  more,  in  fact,  than 
there  could  arise  under  one  system.  Is  that  not  so. 
There  could  be  no  contention  in  one  system — could 
there? — Well,  but  that  would  be  a monopoly. 

31084.  Could  there  ?— No. 

31085.  Therefore  the  occasions  arise  of  tenor  when 
there  are  three  or  four  systems ; is  not  that  obvious  ? — 
Yes. 

31086.  Now,  as  to  the  question  of  subsidies.  Sup- 
pose it  were  conceded  that  there  should  be  a 
grant  to  Ireland,  by  way  of  a set-off  against 
over- taxation,  do  you  consider  it  possible,  with 
the  present  ideas  of  local  elective  government, 
that  the  Irish  people  would  ever  consent  that  a grant 
of  that  kind  should  be  handed  over  to  the  railway 
companies,  rather  than  be  administered  by  a 
lepresentative  body  ? — Yes,  I suppose  they  would  ; 
but  if  it  came  direct  from  the  British  Government 
to  the  railways  they  would  not  have  any  choice  in  the 
matter. 

31087.  But  would  the  Irish  people  assent  to  that  ? — 
I think  a great  many  of  the  business  people  would 
assent  to  that. 

31088.  That  they  would  assent  to  such  a system 
being  carried  out  under  any  but  a representative  body 
—Is  that  your  idea  of  constitutional  government? — It 
would  depend  upon  the  amount  of  the  grant. 

31089.  It  would  have  to  be  considerable.  Now,  about 
amalgamation.  There  is  an  outcry  from  the  public 
for  better  management,  and  for  reductions — large  and 
general  reductions — of  rates.  You  make  the  proposi- 
tion to  leave  the  management  in  the  present  hands, 
to  leave  the  rates  as  high  as  they  are,  and,  by  con- 
centration of  companies,  to  give  them  means  for  the 
payment  of  higher  dividends  ; do  you  think  that  would 
satisfy  the  public  ? — No  ; but  if  there  were  amalga- 
mation of  these  lines  their  expenditure  would  be 
considerably  reduced. 

31090.  But  they  would  have  the  option  of  paying 
it  away  in  dividends.  There  would  be  no  security 
that  the  profit  would  be  devoted  to  reduction  of 
rates? — No  doubt;  but  that  would  be  a matter  of 
arrangement. 

31091.  If  you  pay  a subsidy  you  may  make  arrange- 
ments, but  if  you  simply  amalgamate  companies  and 
make  them  larger,  and,  as  a result  of  the  amalgama- 
tion, the  working  expenses  diminish,  and  the  margin 
of  net  profits  increases,  you  cannot  prevent  them  pay- 
ing away  that  in  dividends? — Except  that  in  the  Act 
of  Parliament  that  amalgamates  them  there  might  bo 
some  condition,  some  clause,  that  the  rates  were  not 
to  be  raised,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Limerick  and  Water- 
ford Act 

31092.  Do  you  suppose  that  an  increase  in  net 
profits,  due  to  induction  of  working  expenses,  could 
be  made  the  subject  of  a statutory  mandate  for  re- 
duction of  rates? — Yes. 

31093.  I fail  to  see  how  it  could  be.  done.  Now, 
about  competition.  You  say  that  competition  is  ad- 
vantageous, and  obliges  the  railway  companies  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  their  customers ; but  looking  to 
the  evidence  here,  do  you  think  these  require- 
ments are  now  met? — Well,  as  far  as  my 


experience  in  Limerick  is  concerned,  we  have  the 
advantage  of  competition.  For  instance,  I can  men- 
tion a case.  A gentleman  in  Birmingham  got  twenty 
lbs.  of  butter  from  us,  in  two  lots.  One  of  the  con- 
signments was  lost.  We  sent  it  by  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  and  they  refused  to  compensate  us  because  it 
was  sent  at  owners’  risk  rate.  We  then  Sent  our  traffic 
by  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway,  and,  when 
they  found  that  out,  they,  the  Great  Western,  came  in 
with  the  amount  we  claimed  in  order  to  get  back  our 
traffic.  Another  case— We  wanted  reduced  rates  to 
the  northern  part  of  Scotland,  and  could  not  get  it 
fiom  one  company  ; but,  when  the  Midland  opened 
the  Heysliam  route,  the  company  who  first  refused 
waited  upon  us,  and  gave  us  the  same  rates  to  Wick 
and  the  North  of  Scotland  that  we  have  now  to  towns 
in  England.  That  was  the  result  of  competition. 

31094.  We  know  something  of  the  means  that  rail- 
ways adopt  to  take  traffic  from  each  other ; but  do  you 
suppose  that  under  a public  system  of  transit  there 
would  be  such  atliing  as  owners’  risk.  Do  not  you  think 
that  the  State  would  pay  for  any  loss? — If  there  were 
the  same  conditions  as  in  the  parcels  post  we  would 
be  quite  satisfied  with  the  conditions. 

31095.  You  would  be  better  off  ? — Certainly. 

31096.  When  you  spoke  of  competition,  I thought 
you  meant  competition  between  land  and  sea  carriage  ? 
You  do  not  refer  to  thaJt ? — No;  transit  competition. 

31097.  Do  you  mean  competition  between  land  and 
sea  carriage? — lit  was  more  the  different  railways  that 
compete  with  one  another. 

31098.  Very  well.  What  is  this  competition? — 
They  canvass  for  traffic,  and  they  break  up  the  meagre 
traffic  of  this  country  into  small  consignments,  and 
sent  it  in  crawling  trains  in  circuitous  routes.  Do 
you  think  that  is  beneficial  to  the  public  in  the  long 
run  ? — If  we  did  not  get  the  competition  the  industry 
would  die  out. 

31099.  Yes  ; but  suppose,  Mr.  Bennis,  you  had  a 
system  in  which  nobody  would  have  an  interest  in 
diverting  traffic— in  which  all  traffic — yours,  and  every 
other  traffic — would  be  sent  by  the  most  convenient 
and  shortest,  and  therefore  the  speediest  route,  and 
at  a lower  rate  than  is  now  charged  by  even  the 
shortest  route,  would  not  that  be  better? — Yes,  if  we 
could  ensure  that. 

31100.  The  whole  case  for  a public  system  of  rail- 
ways is  based  on  that  hypothesis.  Upon  the  assump- 
tion that  this  result  would  be  ensured,  would  not  that 
be  the  best  system  ? — Yes  ; if  you  can  ensure  those 
results. 

31101.  Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor. — T think 
the  witness  stated  that  the  difference  between  the 
owners’  risk  and  company’s  risk  for  perishables  is 
50  per  cent.  The  difference  is  25  per  cent,  for  perish- 
able goods  carried  at  owners’  risk  or  company’s  risk  ? 
— The  railway  company  advertise  perishable  goods 
canned  at  half  usual  rates.  We  never  send  by  com- 
pany’s risk,  because  the  rates  are  so  much  in  excess. 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor  ( Handing  in  rate 
book). — These  are  the  rates  of  the  companies. 

Mr.  Tallow. — I think  the  misunderstanding  is  1 
rather  in  this  way.  Butter  and  other  such  products 
are  carried,  in  the  first-  place,  at  reduced  rates,  at  1 
owners’  risk,  and  these  are  something  approximating  1 
to  half  the  ordinary  rates — some  cases  lower — and  it  1 
is  if  these  articles  are  sent  at  ordinary  rates  it  is  1 
25  per  cent,  over  the  reduced  rates?— These  rates  are 
not  through  rates  to  England. 

31101a.  Chairman. — They  are  local  rates;  they  are 
not  through  rates. 

• to  find 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor. — I do  not  know 
whether  a lawyer  is  any  better  than  a layman. 
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Mr.  William  Scully  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


3 from  Ballaghmore? — Yes,  Ballagh- 


^31103.  You 

31104.  You  represent  the  Co-operative  Society  there  ? 

— xes,  Clonlisk. 

71  inf'  ^re  y°u  031  t^le  Committee? — Yes. 

■31106.  When  was  it  established  ? — In  1895. 

31107.  The  business  of  the  Co-operative  Society,  is  utto 
confined  to  one  county,  or  more?— It  is  part  of  Coolderry: 
nree  counties— King’s,  Queen’s,  and  Tipperary.  31110.  What 


31108.  The  North  Riding  of  Tipperary  ? — Yes,  the 
North  Riding. 

31109.  Where  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Society 
situated? — At  the  present  time — it  was  in  Droma- 
keenan  at  the  commencement,  but  at  the  present  time 
it  is  in  a place  called  Coolderry,  because  the  secretary 
has  changed,  and  he  had  to  change  his  quarters  to 
Coolderrv. 

s the  railway  service  of  the  district? 

X 2 


Mr.  William 
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— The  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  princi- 
pally. 

31111.  What  does  your  society  represent?— The 
Society.  We  first  commenced  in  this  way — 

31112.  Does  it  represent  the  general  traders  in  the 
district? — It  represents  the  farmers  of  the  district. 

31113.  The  farmers  ?— Quite  so. 

31114.  Well,  now,  it  is  the  agricultural  industry  ? — 
The  agricultural  interest. 

if  31115.  What  particular  complaint  have  you  got 
with  reference  to  the  railways  ?— When  we  started,  in 
,1895,  one  of  the  chief  objects  was,  and  should  be, 
1 to  look  after  the  intei’ests  of  the  farmers  in  the  pig 
, industry,  because  we  were  very  much  in  the  hands  of 
the  jobbers,  and  we  intended  if  possible,  to  get  the  pigs 
direct  to  the  curers  of  Limerick,  which  we  succeeded 
in  doing  after  a struggle  of  about  twelve  months,  and 
e then  we  commenced  sending  in  1896 — December,  1896 
— and  the  freight  from  Roscrea  to  Limerick  by 
Nenagh  was  28s.  5 <7.  a wagon. 

31116.  What  is  the  distance? — About  the  mileage  I 
cannot  say  exactly.  I know  that  the  rate  is  what  I 
have  said. 

.31117.  What  is  the  rate?— 28s.  5 d. 

31118.  For  what? — For  any  wagon  of  live  stock, 
pigs,  for  instance,  and  by  Limerick  Junction  it  is 
38s.  10(7.,  and  we  are  placed  so  that  we  are  nearer  by 
Nenagh,  and  they  would  not  carry  the  pigs  for  us  by 
the.  shortest  route,  but  by  the  longer  route.  They  took 
, three  cargoes,  and  after  the  third  cargo  it  was  stopped. 
We  had  to  have  them  before  seven  o’clock  loaded  at 
Roscrea  Station,  and  if  we  had  not  them  there  before 
seven  o’clock  they  could  not  take  them  via  Nenagh  by 
the  goods  train.  Then  we  asked  them  if  they  would 
give  two  days  in  the  month  that  they  would  delay 
that  goods  train  half  an  hour  to  give  the  farmers  a 
chance  to  have  them  in  in  time,  bceause  they  delayed 
it  in  Cloughjordan,  about  seven  miles  further  on. 
They  would  not  delay  it  at  Roscrea,  but  they  would 
delay  it  at  Cloughjordan,  but  what  they  did  was  worse 
— they  changed  the  hour  from  seven  to  five,  so  that 
that  completely  wiped  us  out  of  the  short  route.  They 
would  not  leave  our  pigs  over  night,  at  Roscrea  Sta- 
tion, but  they  would  send  them  on  to  Ballybropliy  at 
eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  aaid  leave  them  till  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  they  would  not  leave  them 
at  Roscrea  Station.  The  pigs  from  Birr,  eleven 
miles  further  on  the  branch  line — they  would  send 
them  into  Roscrea  and  leave  them  there  all  night, 
but  our  pigs,  that  were  loaded  at  night,  would  not 
be  left  so  as  to  send  by  the  short  route. 

31119.  Very  well.  You  have  mentioned  your 
grievance.  Have  you  represented  that  to  the  rail- 
way company? — Certainly  so. 

31120.  When  was  that,  do  you  remember? — I have 
:t  it  here.  The  following  resolution  was  adopted  at 
Clonlisk  Association,  at  a general  meeting  in  1898 : — 
“ That  we  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company  to  the  fact 
that  formerly  we  could  send  pigs  to  Limerick  via 
Nenagh,  at  a cost  of  28s.  5 d.  per  truck,  but  owing  to 
„ the  change  of  trains,  and  being  forced  to  send 
them  by  Limerick  Junction,  we  have  to  pay  10s.  5 d. 
per  truck  extra— 38s.  1(M.  This,  we  consider,  not 
fair  treatment  to  our  society,  and  hope  the  railway 
company  will  consider  the  matter  and  give  us  a special 
rate  via  Limerick  Junction.”  We  were  satisfied  to 
have  the  pigs  sent  by  Limerick  Junction — the  long 
route — so  that  they  give  us  the  28s.  5 cl.  rate.  That  is 
all  we  asked,  in  fact. 

31121.  What  was  the  reply  of  the  railway  com- 
pany?— There  were  replies  upon  replies.  It  was  all 
useless.  We  could  get  no  good  of  them,  and  it  went 
on  and  was  still  denied— they  would  give  no  clause, 
and  it  went  on  till  the  1st  April,  1898,  and  to  our 
surprise  there  was  3s.  4<7.  per  wagon  added  to  the 
rate,  making  it  42s.  2d. 

31122.  You  have  read  the  resolution.  Perhaps  you 
o had  better  read  the  reply  of  the  railway  companies? 
>'  —I  will  read  the  reply.  It  was  simply  this— that 
there  was  a mistake.  Then,  there  is  a reply  after 
the  rise  of  3s.  Ad.  The  reply  was  this— I have  the 
reply  in  writing  from  Mr.  Croker. 
u 31123.  lt  is  dated  6th  December,  1898 — Yes. 

" Dear  Sir— With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  6th 
ultimo,  I beg  to  say  that  it  is  against  our  rules  to 
load  up  and  keep  live  stock  in  trucks  for  some  twelve 
hours  before  sending  them  away,  as  would  be  the 
case  m booking  stock  at  Roscrea  for  Limerick,  via 


Birdhill.  As  regards  stock  tendered  us  at  Parsons- 
town,  the  matter  is  different,  for  when  they  reach 
Roscrea  they  are  in  transit  for  ultimate  destination. 
It  is  true,  unfortunately,  that  stock  from  Parsonstown 
must  lio  all  night  at  Roscrea  owing  to  the  train  ser- 
vice, but  if  this  were  not  done  we  could  not  accept 
the  traffic.  As  regards  the  truck  rate  between  Ros- 
crea and  Limerick,  via  Ballybropliy,  I have  written 
to  the  manager  of  Waterford,  Limerick,  and  Western 
Railway  as  to  the  adoption  of  38s.  1(M.  rate,  and 
hope  to  be  able  to  get  same  arranged.  The  figure,  we 
may  say,  was  used  by  our  agent  without  authority, 
and  the  rate  at  present  recorded  of  42s  2d.  is  the  one 
that  was  agreed  on  last  March  by  the  Waterford  and 
Limerick  Company.  I hope,  however,  to  be  able  to 
get  the  lower  figure  put  in  force.  Yours  truly, 
H.  W.  Croker.” 

31124.  That  is  before  the  amalgamation  of  the 
Waterford  and  Limerick? — Partly,  I believe,  or  in 
or  about  the  time. 

31125.  It  was  a separate  company  then  ? — I under- 
stand so. 

31126.  Mr.  Sexton. — This  was  before  the  amalga- 
mation of  1900? — Quite  so. 

31127.  Chairman. — After  the  receipt  of  the  reply 
had  you  any  further  complaint? — Of  course  we  kept 
still  hammering  on,  and  about  December,  as  near  as 
I can  remember — a little  after  that  time,  between 
April  and  December — and  they  said  it  was  the  fault 
of  the  agent,  still  we  never  got  the  money  refunded, 
but  after  that  time  we  got  the  38s.  10(7,  rate  again, 
but  not  the  low  rate. 

31128.  In  consequence  of  that  reply  did  you  dis- 
continue sending  pigs  via  Nenagh?— No,  we  still  con- 
tinued to  send  pigs,  but  the  sooietv  partly  gave  it 
up,  the  co-operative  society,  and  then  Mr.  Math  ©sou 
took  it  up  personally,  himself,  and  I acted  as  agent 
for  him,  and  something  about  1904 — the  end  of  it,  or 
January,  1905—1  complained  to  Mr.  Matheson, 
specially,  myself,  about  the  mistake  of  having  10s.  5(7. 
a wagon,  as  lie  was  then  paying  the  freight.  Previous 
to  that,  the  feeder  was  paying.  He  ordered  me  to 
offer  the  pigs  to  them  in  Roscrea  via  Birdhill,  and 
let  them  receive  them  or  not,  as  they  wished.  I did 
so,  and  1'  cannot  swear  it,  but  I believe  it  is  a positive 
fact,  that  the  moment  they  saw  there  was  going  to  be 
law  proceedings  they  gave  the  cheaper  rate.  ° 

31129.  Since  then  I think  your  Society  has  discon- 
tinued sending  pigs  altogether? — Yes,  " there  is  no 
necessity  now.  The  live  stock  scale  is  there,  and  the 
merchants  are  all  working  the  live  stock  scale. 

31130.  And  the  co-operative  society  get  tilieir  live 
stock  sent  from  Roscrea? — No,  the  curers  get  them  bv 
live  weight. 


31131.  What  about  County  Mayo — what  have  you 
got  to  say  about  it?— Early  in  November,  1903,  1 
was  sent  by  the  I.A.O.S.  to  start  the  business  from  the 
County  Mayo,  of  sending  pigs  for  the  people  there,  on 
the  same  lines,  to  Limerick,  as  they  had  nobody  to 
pass  a ring  of  jobbers  that  were  local  men. 

31132.  The  traffic  is  pigs  ?— Practically  all,  in  this 
case,  it  is  pigs  and  nothing  more  that  we  complain 
of.  I went  there,  and  after  a few  davs’  work  I ar- 
ranged with  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  to 
have  them  brought  to  Limerick.  Supposing  pigs  were 
loaided  on  Wednesday  evening  in  either  Westport  or 
Ballyhaunis,  they  came  on,  and  they  remained,  as 
far  as  I understand,  in  Tuam  or  some  of  these  sta- 
tions along  there  till  Thursday  evening.  They  did 
not  leave  that  until  Thursday  evening,  so  that  they 
did  not  arrive  in  Limerick  until  nine  o’clock  on 
I hursday  night,  and  after  that,  again,  thov  would 
have  to  remain  all  that  night  in  the  wagons  and  could 
not  be  killed  till  Friday  morning,  and  that  practically 
stopped  the  whole  traffic,  because  the  time  they 
were  in  the  wagon  was  so  extraordinary  that  the  re- 
duction was  7 lb.  to  9 lb.  a pig. 

31133.  Do  you  mean  that  that  delav,  not  in  the  de- 
livery, because  the  pigs  were  in  Limerick,  but  thev 
arnved  too  late  to  be  killed  that  night  ?—  If  they  were 
w1*,  01\  We'lnles,dav  eveuing  from  Ballyhaunis  or 
. Pstpovt,  and  taken  direct,  tliev  would  be  next  morn- 
ing m Limerick,  and  could  be'  killed  next  morning, 
but.  by  not  being  sent  on  in  time  they  had  to  remain 
two  nights  and  a day  in  the  wagon. 

31134.  And  you  believe  that  all  that  detention  would 
reduce  the  weight  of  the  pigs  ?— Certainly,  without 


oilman v mist,  lc<  poi,n(JS  ?— In  fact  more,  with- 
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31136.  All  the  instances  you  have  given  are  within 
Ihree  or  four  years  of  the  present  time.  Are  things 
being  worked  satisfactorily  now?— They  are,  because 
necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,  and  in  Co.  Mayo 
it,  is  the  same  way  still,  but  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Company  has  yielded  through  practical  com- 
pulsion. 

31137.  At  any  rate  pigs  are  being  carried  much 
more  satisfactorily  than  in  the  time  you  speak  of  ?— 
Certainly.  _ 

31138.  To  the  advantage  of  senders  and  consignees? 
—I  quite  agree  with  that. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

31139.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  practical  compulsion 
to  which  you  say  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  have  yielded? — By  offering  the  pigs  to  them 
by  the  short  route  and  saying  if- they  did  not  take 
them  there  would  be  law  proceedings  taken  to  compel 
them. 

31140.  To  try  the  question  whether  they  should  not 
be  obliged  to  take  them  ? — 'That  is  right. 

31141.  They  yielded  rather  than  test  the  law? — I 
suppose  so. 

31142.  Do  I understand  the  County  Mayo  complaint 
operates  still? — Quite  so. 

31143.  This  case  of  the  pigs  one  and  a half 
days  and  two  nights  with  no  food  or  water  appears 
to  be  one  for  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals? — Quite  right. 

31144.  Is  that  going  on  at  present? — The  very  same 
thing  will  occur  to-morrow,  for  I have  had  a letter 
asking  if  I could  do  anything. 

31145.  It  causes  delay,  embarrassment,  and  loss  of 
trade? — Quite  so. 

31146.  The  other  case  is  not  now  in  operation,  but 
you  bring  it  forward  as  an  illustration? — Of  what  did 
occur. 

31147.  The  Society  simply  wanted  that  the  train 
should  be  delayed  two  mornings  in  the  month  so  that 
you  might  load  by  daylight  and  not  by  dark? — Quite 
so. 

31148.  And  the  result  of  your  request  was  that  you 
were  compelled  to  send  the  pigS  by  a longer  route  and 
pay  10s.  5 cl.  more  ?— Yes. 

31149.  And  that  continued  up  to  the  end — until  the 
Limerick  merchants  came  and  took  the  pigs  at  your 
own  place? — That  is  so. 

31150.  Do  you  think  that  anything  like  this  could 
happen  under  a public  system  of  transit,  administered 
by  a public  authority? — I don’t  think  it  could  be 
as  bad  under  a public  authority. 

31151.  Do  you  think  that  under  a public  authority, 
working  a unified  system,  there  would  or  could  be 
such  a thing  as  forcing  you  to  send  consignments  by  a 
longer  route  at  a greater  cost? — I do  not  think  it 
could  be  possible. 

31152.  Would  not  the  shortest  route  and  the  least 
cost  apply  as  a matter  of  course? — Yes. 

31153.  Are  you  in  favour  of  working  the  railways 
of  Ireland  as  a unified  system  under  a represent  alive 
authority? — By  a representative  authority,  so  long  as 
it  would  be  carried  out  in  every  way  for  the  benefit 
of  all. 

31154.  An  authority  responsible  to  the  people  of 
Ireland? — Quite  so. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acworth. 

31155.  Mr.  Scully,  do  you  say  that  the  railway  com- 
panies kept  the  pigs  from  Wednesday  afternoon  till 
Thursday  night  in  the  wagon  without  food  or  water? 
—Quite  so. 

31156.  I think  it  is  illegal? — I cannot  say 

31157.  I'  think  they  are  bound  to  move  them  out  of 
the  wagon  every  twenty-four  hours.  Is  not  that  so? 

Mr.  Tatlow. — I do  not  know  that  there  is  any  legal 
liability. 

31157a.  Mr.  Acworth. — Surely  there  is  an  Act  of 
Parliament  that  provides  that  you  are  bound  to  take 
animals  out  of  the  wagon  if  they  are  in  more  than 
twenty-four  hours. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — I think  it  is  reasonable  care”  or 
something  of  that  sort.  I do  not  think  there  is  any 
stipulation. 

31158.  Lord  Pirrie. — Not  in  Ireland? 

31158a.  Colonel  Hutcheton  Poe. — I ‘hink  the  rail- 
way is  entitled  to  make  a certain  charge. 

31159 . Mr.  Acworth. — Look  in  Balfour  Browne.  I 
think  you  will  find  it  so. 


Mr.  Tallow. — I do  not  think  it  arises  practically, 
and  I would  like  to  ask  this  gentleman  if  he  has  ever 
complained  to  the  Midland  Company,  because  there 
is  a large  quantity  of  pig  traffic  comes  from  the 
Western  stations,  and  I do  not  remember  receiving 
any  complaints  of  delay  or  bad  train  service.  I would 
like  to  ask  has  he  ever  complained?—  (Witness).— 
The  complaints  were  made,  and  they  could  practically 
do  nothing  because  they  wrote  to  the  Great  Southern. 
They  met  and  could  not  agree. 

31159a.  Mr.  Acworth. — Mr.  Scully,  can  you  give  Mr. 
Tatlow  the  precise  date  on  which  you  complained  and 
to  whom  you  complained,  and  he  will  look  into  the 
matter? — I have  some  correspondence  here,  and  I 
think  I remember  the  name  “ Tatlow.” 

31160.  If  you  have  got  his  own  letter  perhaps  you 
will  show  it  and  he  will  identify  it  at  once.  It  does 
matter  who  you  complained  to — the  Great  Southern 
or  the  Midland — if  you  give  the  precise  date? — I 
wrote  to  Mr.  Anderson,  of  the  LA.O.S.  (I  have  not 
the  correspondence),  and  he  was  to  write  to  Mr.  Tat- 
low on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — Can  you  give  the  date  ? — I have  not 
it  now.  but  I certainly  can. 

31161.  Mr.  Acworth. — Perhaps  you  will  let  the  Se- 
retary  have  the  dates  on  which  any  specific  complaints 
were  made,  and  he  will  let  Mr.  Tatlow  have  it? — It 
was  in  1903  at  all  events. 

31162.  One  other  question.  I do  not  understand 
what  you  said  about  the  company  forcing  you  to  use 
the  shortest  route? — The  longest  route. 

31163.  Forcing  you  to  use  the  longest  route? — I 
said  simply  this.  The  goods  train  from  Dublin  used 
to  pass,  previous  to  the  time  we  commenced,  about 
7 a.m  . and  when  we  began  to  look  for  the  two  days 
a month  delay,  instead  of  giving  the  two  days  they 
changed  the  hours.  The  hours  used  to  be  seven 
o’clock,  and  we  could  manage  it  at  seven,  but  they 
changed  it  to  half-past  five. 

31 164  That  was  too  early? — Entirely. 

31165.  And  you  had  to  send  round  by  Ballybropliy 
and  Thurles? — Yes. 

31166.  Instead  of  sending  by  the  Nenagh  route  ? — 
Yes. 

31167.  There  was  no  train  left  that  suited  the  traffic 
round  by  N°nagb  ? — No. 

31168.  How  do  the  pig  buyers  manage? — The  pig 
buyers  on  fair  days  are  in  a different  position.  There 
is  a special  arranged  for  the  fair. 

31169.  You  rend  more  frequently,  and  they  send 
larger  quantifies  and  get  a special  train? — Yes,  but 
the  curer  is  practically  on  the  same  scale  as  we  were. 
Th°  curers  are  working  weekly. 

31170.  You  do  not  know  what  rates  they  are  paying? 
— I cannot  say  that.  It  is  not  my  business  to  know 
their  work,  but  I know  perfectly  well  what  were  the 
rates.  Only  Mr.  Matheson  instructed  me  to  offer  the 
pigs  I believe — I cannot  swear — but  I know  that  it 
must  be  that  Mr.  Matheson  has  got  the  cheap  rate 
from  them  by  this  route. 

31171.  By  the  Nenagh  route? — By  the  Nenagh  route, 
but  they  might  go  the  other  if  they  charged  the  lower 

31172.  What  is  the  rate? — 28s.  5 d.  by  Nenagh  and 
38s.  107.  by  the  Junction. 

31173.  Do  you  think  that  is  confined  to  Mr.  Ma- 
theson ? — I could  not.  tell  you  that.  I would  not  like 
to  answer.  When  I was  working  for  Mr.  Matheson 
I did  not  look  about  anyone  else.  Let  everyone  look 
aftor  himself. 

31174.  Whether  it  is  carried  by  Nenagh  or  round 
bv  Thurles  it  goes  at  28s.  5 d.  rate,  and  on  fair  days 
they  are  carried  always  by  special  trains? — Yes.  They 
will  go  the  short  route  that  day. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Pbfs. 

31175.  I understand  you  to  say  that  at  the  time 
when  you  had  this  grievance  with  the  railway  com- 
panies they  replied  that  they  could  not  allow  you  to 
load  the  p:gs  at  night,  because  it  was  not  their  habit 
to  load  pigs,  keeping  them  in  the  truck,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  were  a!1  owing  the  people  at  Birr  to 
load  their  pigs,  keeping  them  in  the  truck?— Cer- 
tainlv. 

31176.  That  is  an  illustration  which  has  been  used 
before — that  under  the  present  system  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  railway  company  to  give,  in  that  respect, 
diff'-renlial  terms  between  places,  one  over  the  other? 
— Quite  so. 

31177.  If  your  statement  is  correct? — That  is  so. 
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31178.  And  I suppose  you  would  hope  that,  under 
any  change  that,  might  be  made — whether  amalgama- 
tion or  State  purchase,  or  otherwise — there  would  be 
no  reason  for  such  treatment,  and  it  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  given  ? — Yes. 

Examined  by  Lord  Pjrrie. 

31179.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  you  have 
complained  to  the  Agricultural  Board  that  these  pigs 
are  kept  in  the  wagon? — To  the  I.A.O.S. 

31180.  That  is  a private  organisation,  with  Mr. 
Anderson  at  the  head? — Quite  so. 

31181.  You  have  not  gono  before  the  Government 
body? — Not  the  Department. 

31182.  You  have  not  put  it  before  the  railway  com- 
panies?— We  did  all  in  our- power  that  way.  There 
was  loads  of  correspondence. 

31183.  You  have  complained  a good  deal  about  the 
different  rates.  Have  you  ever  looked  up  the  rate 
book  to  see  what  the  rate  was  from  a certain  Station 
to  Limerick,  or  did  you  just  take  the  word  of  the 
porter  or  manager? — We  ought  to  do  that.  The  only 
way  we  looked  up  was  that  we  knew  that  between 
the  rate  by  the  short  route  and  the  long  route  there 
was  10s.  5d.  of  odds. 

31184.  I think  you  said  you  thought  some  people 
were  getting  it  sent  by  the  longer  route  at  the  low. 
rate? — Yes,  the  Birr  people  were. 


31185.  You  say  you  never  took  the  trouble  to  look 
up  the  rate  book  to  see.  whether  it  was  entered? — It 
was  this  way.  Birr  was  eleven  miles  further  from 
Limerick  to  go  on  to  Roscrea,  and  still  they  could  get 
the  short  route.  I do  not  know  exactly  how  much  they 
were  charged. 

31186.  You  never  took  the  trouble  yourself,  as  re- 
presenting this  large  firm,  to  look  up  the  rate  book 
for  yourself  to  see  what  was  entered  as  the  official 
rate  for  pigs  to  Limerick? — No,  certainly  not. 

31187.  You  did  not.  Then,  I think,  to  a certain 
extent,  you  were  to  blame  for  not  seeing  what  your 
neighbours  were  being  charged  ? — We  knew  perfectly 
well  they  were  charged  less,  according  to  the  route,, 
than  we  were. 

31188.  I do  not  know  how  you  knew  if  you  did  not 
take  the  trouble  to  look  ? — It  is  quite  easy  to  see  we 
were  doing  the  best  we  could  for  the  advantage  of 
our  Society,  which  we  did  do,  and  we  brought  them  out 
of  the  hardship  ; and  that  we  did,  and  we  are  not 
ashamed  to  say  it. 

31189.  You  had  an  opportunity,  if  you  liked,  to 
avail  yourself  of  seeing  the  rate  which  the  railway 
companies  are  bound  to  keep?— I am  sure  your  ques- 
tion is  perfectly  right,  and  it  should  have  been 
done  ; but,  at  the  same  time,  we  did  what  we  thought 
was  to  be  done. 


Mr.  Robert  Good  body,  m.i.m.e.,  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


31190.  You  are  a member  of  the  Institute  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  ? — Yes. 

31191.  You  are  a member  of  the  firm  of  J.  and  L. 
F.  Goodbody,  of  Clara  and  Dublin? — I am  one  of  the 
managing  director’s  of  it. 

31192.  Where  do  you  live  principally? — In  Clara. 

31193.  What  is  the  business  there? — The  principal 
department  I look  after  is  the  jute  spinning,  but  my 
brothers  and  cousins  are  looking  after  the  milling — 
flour  milling,  and  corn— and  land,  cattle,  and,  of 
course,  we  have  a large  flour  milling  interest  in 
Limerick. 

31194.  In  regard  to  jute  spinning,  it  is  all  im- 
ported, is  not  it? — Yes. 

31195.  And  you  manufacture  it  there  ? — Yes. 


31197.  Then  it  is  a very  important  industry? — 
Yes. 

31198.  What  principal  railways  serve  your  dis- 
. tact?— The  Great  Southern  and  the  Midland.  The 
Great  Southern  has  a siding  into  the  works. 

31199.  When  your  traffic  is  sent  out  it  is  loaded 
into  the  railway  trucks? — Yes. 

31200.  Have  you  any  special  complaints  with  regard 
to  railway  facilities? — No;  we  have  no  special  com- 
plaints with  regard  to  the  working  of  the  traffic  at 

31201.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  through  rates  that 
are  m operation  ? — Yes,  as  regards  jute,  we  have  no 
complaints  to  make  at  all,  as  regards  through  rates. 
Of  course  we  would  need  to  get  through  rates  on  other 
lines,  too,  which  we  wanted.  Seventy  per  cent,  of 
our  goods  go  to  England. 

31202.  Seventy  per  cent,  go  to  England  ?— Yes. 

51203.  It-  is  necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of 
your  business  that  you  should  have  facilities  with 
regard  to  through  rates  to  all  places  in  England  ?— 

1 31204.  And  you  have  them,  except  to  the  North- 

Eastern  and  North  Staffordshire?—!  did  not  know 
about  the  North  Staffordshire  : on  the  North-Eastern 
we  do  a good  deal. 

,jj*20.5  } do  "ot.  know  whether  you  heard  the  evi- 
d W 1S  the  first  time  1 heard  it. 

51206.  That  there  are  negotiations  going  on,  with 
to  the’  NWlPu°Se;  of  extending  these  through  rates 
to  the  North-Eastern  ?— At  present  all  our  North- 
Eastern.  S°  ^ Sl  loth’  and  then  round  to  the  North- 

v5l2°7'  ,iBo?>ked  ioca!ly  Yes>  hooked  locally  with 

^9n«  Tf  ei'  North-Eastern  stations.  5 
Witl,  nil  Vi  y0U  4 ve  no  complaints,  and  are  satisfied 

7ares  ? nDo  vn,?°dil  ' r?  fi'  what  abo,,t  the  passenger 
taies?  Do  you  think  they  are  satisfactory?-!  do 


not  think  so.  I think  the  first  and  second  class  fares 
are  entirely  too  high. 

31209.  In  proportion  to  the  third?  What  about 
the  third  ? — They  are  a penny  a mile ; that  is  the 
legal  fare. 

31210.  You  have  no  complaints  to  make  about  that? 
— -No,  I do  not  think  so.  I think  the  excursion  fares- 
are  exceptionally  low— that  is  3s.  for  128  miles  re- 
turn. 

31211.  You  do  not  complain  of  that? — I think  it  is 
too  low  in  proportion. 

31212.  Too  low  for  whom — for  the  people?— If  they 
can  afford  to  carry  them  by  the  ordinary  train  at 
that,  the  ordinary  fares  are  too  high. 

31213.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  find  it  is  quite 
possible  to  carry  them  profitably  at  3s.  on  special 
excursions? — I am  not  talking  of  a special,  but  an 
ordinary  train. 

31214:  I expect  they  are  carried  by  special  train?— 
No,  it  is  by  ordinary  train. 

31215.  At  any  rate  it  is  the  first  time  wo  have 
heard  about  the  fares  being  too  low.  With  regard 
to  the  6econd  class.  I suppose  you  will  agree  with 
the  evidence  that  has  been  given  before  us,  that  there 
is  too  great  a difference  between  the  second  and  third 
class  fares? — Entirely  too  much.  The  second  class 
fare  is  l-fd. 

31216.  It  is  75  per  cent.  ?— And  the  first  is  2£ d.,  and 
the  return  fare  is  rather  more  than  two-thirds  extra 
in.  some  cases. 

31217.  In  your  judgment,  it  would  benefit  the  people 
of  Ireland  if  the  second  and  first  class  fares  were  re- 
duced ? — Yes. 

31218.  Are  you  aware  of  the  enormous  proportion 
of  third  class  passengers  carried  in  the  country?— Oh. 
yes. 

31219.  As  compared  with  first  and  second  ?— Yes.. 

1 do  not  think  it  would  be  very  much  less  if  they  were 
to  reduce  the  standard  rate  of  the  first  and  second 
class  as  a great  deal  of  the  receipts  are  from  excursions 
and  traders’  tickets,  and,  of  course,  they  would  not 
be  reduced.  It  would  not  influence  the  revenue  re- 
ceived if  the  standard  fares  were  reduced  so  much,  as 
it  would  appear  to  look  on  paper,  from  the  returns, 
and  the  receipts. 

31220.  In  other  words,  the  first  class  receipts  shown 
m the  returns  embrace  the  traders’  tickets  and  the 
periodical  tickets,  which  would  not  be  affected  by  a re- 
duction of  the  ordinary  fares? — No.  In  1870  the 

second  class  fares  were  all  advanced  at  the  time  of  the 
boom  of  the  war.  The  single  fares  were  reduced 
some  years  after,  but  the  return  fares  never  were  re- 
duced. 

31221  Do  not  you  think  that  if  the  third  class 
'va®  mad®  *®ss  lf'  woult-  encourage  a larger  increase  of 
traffic  ?— I do  not  think  so.  I do  not  think  the  traffic 
is  in  the  country  to  increase  very  much. 
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31222.  With  regard  to  train  services,  have  you  any 
observations  to  make  upon  that  point  ? — I think  the 
present  service  on  the  Great  Southern  and  on  the 
Midland  is  as  much  as  you  can  expect. 

31223.  And  as  much  as  the  traffic  would  justify  ? — 
As  the  traffic  would  justify. 

31224.  To  make  it  remunerative  to  the  railways? — 
Yes. 

31225.  And  that  an  additional  service  might  be  an 
advantage  to  a few,  but  it  would  be  out-weighed  by 
the  disadvantage  to  the  railway  companies  ? — I do  not 
think  it  would  pay  at  all. 

31226.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  Irish  railways 
have  been  managed  in  such  a way  as  to  give  every 
encouragement  to  the  industries  of  the  country? — I 
think,  in  past  time6,  they  were  not.  They  were  in- 
clined to  get  all  they  could  out  of  the  industries. 
When  a man  started  an  industry  they  were  inclined 
to  get  as  much  as  they  could.  For  instance,  taking 
the  jute  spinning  industry.  If  they  had  not  met 
us  in  rates  we  would  have  closed  the  works  and  taken 
them  away.  In  fact,  we  almost  gave  an  ultimatum. 

31227.  Of  course  that  would  mean  an  enormous  los6 
to  the  district.  You  have  600  or  700  hands  em- 
ployed ?— We  pay  over  £8,000  a year  in  freight. 

31228.  In  wages  ? — No ; in  freight.  In  Clara  we 
pay  over  £21,000  a year  in  wages. 

31229.  And  you  say  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  railway  companies  meeting  you  with  reduced  rates 
you  would  have  had  to  close  the  establishment? — We 
would. 

31230.  Does  not  that  point  in  the  direction  that  if 
the  same  policy  was  adopted  it  would  tend  to  en- 
courage other  industries  in  other  parts  of  Ireland? — 
I think  the  time  is  too  late  for  that — for  trying  to 
create  industries  in  the  Midlands  or  Southern  part 
of  Ireland.  There  is  no  labour  in  the  country,  for 
one  thing  ; and  any  industry  that  you  start,  if  it  is 
in  competition  with  the  foreigner  or  the  United  King- 
dom or  America,  it  competes  with  the  products  of 
those  countries.  You  could  not  possibly  start  a new 
industry  in  the  Midlands  or  Southern  counties  that 
could  stand  on  its  own  feet,  unless  after  many  years. 
You  may  pour  capital  into  it  for  years,  which  would 
be  to  lose  capital,  very  much  the  same  way  as  our 
own.  There  is  this  difference  about  Clara,  that  it 
has  been  a manufacturino;  district  for  eighty  years, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  all  brought  up  from  children 
as  textile  workers — hand  loom  weavers.  Every  house 
in  our  district  was  at  one.  time  built  for  four  hand- 
looms,  hand-spinning  of  flax. 

31231.  That  exists  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
too? — In  some  parts. 

31232.  I have  seen  it  myself? — The  Crimean  War- 
closed  up  all  the  hand-looms.  We  had  eighty  hand- 
looms  worked  ourselves. 

31233.  The  foundation  of  your  business  is  jute,  and 
the  whole  of  it  is  imported  ?— rYes. 

31234.  There  is  nothing  grown  ? — The  great  com- 
petitors are  Dundee  and  Calcutta. 

31235.  And  Ritchie’s  ? — The  London  works  are  shut 
up  long  ago. 

31236.  I am  speaking  of  Dundee? — They  have  the 
Dundee  place. 

31237.  What  you  say  is  that  your  principal  com- 
petitors are  Dundee  and  Calcutta  ? — Yes. 

31238.  Chairman. — I think  you  are  of  opinion  that 
the  railways  of  this  country  should  be  practically  uni- 
fied into  two  systems? — I think  that  would  be  the  most 
economical  way. 

31239.  That  is  the  first  time,  Mr.  Goodbody,  that 
two  systems  have  been  suggested  to  us.  We  have  had 
one  system  suggested.  We  have  had  three,  or  four, 
or  five,  but  I don’t  think  we  have  had  it  suggested 
before  that  two  systems  would  be  sufficient.  In  your 
judgment,  that  would  be  sufficient  for  the  proper  de- 
velopment of  the  trade  of  the  country? — I think  that 
two  systems  would  be  quite  sufficient. 

31240.  One  for  the  North  and  the  other  for  the 
South  ? — Yes  ; take  a line  practically  across  the  Mid- 
lands. 

31241.  Are  you  in  favour  of  any  general  reduction 
of  rates  if  amalgamation  took  place;  would  you 
be  in  favour  of  the  Treasury  subsidising  the 
railway  companies  for  any  loss  sustained,  com- 
pensating them  for  loss  induced  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  rates? — What  T.'  should  have  suggested  is 
this : there  are  many  of  these  leased  lines,  baronial 
lines,  in  difficulties  where  the  working  expenses  nearly 
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eat  up  the  receipts.  You  cannot  expect  the  railways, 
in  the  event  of  amalgamation  to  take  over  these  lines, 
to  buy  them,  for  the  present  cost,  or  anything  like 
it,  or  even  at  the  baronial  guarantees.  Some  of  them 
would  require  a great  deal  of  money  to  be  laid  out 
on  them. 

31242.  Most  of  them  ? — Most  of  them,  in  fact.  Most 
of  these  railways.  The-  Balfour  railways,  such  as  the 
Galway  and  difden  line,  were  made  at  the  expense 
of  the  Government,  and  then  handed  over  to  the 
Midland  Company,  practically  free  ; handed  over  to 
them  to  work.  Something  of  that  kind  would  be  a 
practical  way  of  getting  rid  of  these  difficulties. 

31243.  Someone  would  have  to  provide  and  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  capital? — Do  you  mean  the  com- 
panies. 

31244.  I mean  that  so  much  money  has  been  spent 
on  these  railways  in  the  hope  of  earning  a profit,  and 
you  say  you  would  hand  them  over  to  the  railway 
company  free?— I think  that  is  a question  for  the 
State  or  the  Government. 

31245.  That  is  what  I am  coming  to.  In  these  cases 
do  you  say  that  the  State  should  come  in  and  relieve 
the  district  of  its  outlay,  that  these  railways  should 
be  handed  over  in  a proper  condition  to  the  railway 
companies,  the  big  companies,  and  that  they  should 
work  them  to  the  best  advantage  ? — Yes,  the  only  con- 
trol 1 would  have  would  be  that  in  all  cases  they 
should  be  worked  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Railway 
Commissioners. 

31246.  The  present  Railway  Commissioners? — What- 
ever Railway  Commissioners  there  are. 

31247.  The  Railway  Commissioners  in  England 
know  nothing  about  railway  working? — We  have  a 
Railway  Commission  in  Ireland. 

31248.  What  Commission? — I don’t  know  what  it  is 
you  call  it.  The  Commission  you  apply  to  with  com- 
plaints. 

31249.  Yes,  that  is  in  cases  of  dispute  with  the 
companies.  But  they  know  nothing  about  railway 
construction?  You  mean  some  authority  appointed 
by  the  State? — Yes.  They  would  see  that  the  com- 
panies acted  fairly  as  regards  these  particular  lines. 

31250.  Do  you  think  that  the  Board  of  Trade  re- 
gulations— witnesses  have  given  evidence  here  on  that 
point — have  been  too  exacting,  and  that  this  has  in- 
creased the  cost  of  making  and  working  these  lines? — 
I think  there  should  be  some  elasticity  about  it ; 
there  is  too  much  of  the  cast  iron  about  their  rules. 
Take  the  Banagher  Railway.  There  is  one  engine  on 
seventeen  miles  of  line,  and  it  goes  backward  and  for- 
ward, and  yet  the  whole  is  worked  on  the  block 
system. 

31251.  There  is  no  necessity  for  that  under  the 
Board  of  Trade  regulations? — Well,  the  block  system 
is  in  operation  there. 

31252.  It  is  not  necessary? — T am  not  going  into 
that  ; I cannot  say. 

31253.  If  an  undertaking  is  given  that  at  no  time 
will  more  than  one  engine  be  on  the  line  at  the  same 
time  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  block  regulations  ? — 
Of  course  you  have  to  deal  with  it  as  a specialist.  I 
"cannot  go  into  that  kind  of  thing. 

31253a.  I think  that  is  all  I need  ask  you. 

Examined  by  Loud  Pibeie. 

31254.  I understand  you  to  say,  in  answer  to  the 
Chairman,  and  I want  to  know  if  I am  correct  in 
it — that  the  time  is  too  late  when  assistance 
can  be  given  to  Irish  railways,  which  would  enable 
them  to  reduce  rates  and  so  increase  industries  and 
inland  manufactures — in  other  words,  that  there  are 
no  people,  that  the  population  has  so  diminished  in 
the  inland  districts  by  the  neglect  of  the  past  that  you 
don’t  think  it  would  be  any  use  trying  now? — Well, 
take  our  own  works  for  the  last  thirty  years.  We 
could  have  given  employment  to  fifty  girls  more  many 
a time  if  we  could  get  them,  and  at  the  present  time 
if  we  could  get  suitable  girls. 

31255.  I only  want  to  be  quite  sure  as  to  your 
views.  Owing  to  the  want  of  people  in  the  inland 
districts  ycu  fear  it  is  too  late  for  any  great  industrial 
prosperity  to  be  brought  about  in  those  inland  dis- 
tricts?— Yes,  particularly  in  an  industry  that  has  to 
compete  with  England  or  any  foreign  country,  what- 
ever it  is. 

31256.  I agree  with  your  remark,  whatever  it  is. 
if  the  article  produced  has  to  enter  into  keen  competi- 
tion?—If  you  take  the  population  from  1871.  We 
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started  our  works  in  1864.  The  population  decreased 
in  the  King’s  County  from  75,000  to  60,000. 

31257.  And  this  in  spite  of  your  works  and  others? 
—Yes.  Take  Westmeath  from  78,000  to  61,000. 

31258.  If  you  gave  an  increased  wage,  sufficient  to 
induce  people  to  come  back  from  England  or  from 
Canada,  you  could  not  afford  to  compete  with  other 
manufacturers? — Not  at  all. 

31259.  Where  do  you  import  the  jute — at  what  sea- 
port?— All  through  Dublin. 

31260.  Do  you  import  direct? — No,  mostly  through 
London,  Liverpool,  and  Dundee. 

31261.  Would  you  not  be  able  to  get  it  cheaper  by 
getting  it  direct,  from  Calcutta  say,  or  Bombay? — 
Yes,  but  the  cargoes  are  too  large  for  us.  The  getting 
of  a cheap  rate  of  freights  lias  been  rather  a handi- 
cap to  Irish  industries.  In  the  old  days  cargoes  of 
2,000  and  3,000  came  to  Dublin.  I took  that  my- 
self. Then  we  had  to  take  cargoes  of  7,000  to  9,000. 

31262.  That  is  bales? — Yes.  Now  it  is  40,000. 

31263.  There  is  now  .a  very  large  type  of  carrying 
steamers,  and  they  go  to  a district,  or  a particular 
centre,  and  you  buy  cheaper  there  than  you  would  if 
you  imported  direct,  and  you  pay  smaller  rates? — 
Yes. 

31264,  Well,  now  the  next  point.  I want  to  be 
cleair  and  to  see  if  I agree  with  you.  I take  it  your 
view  is  that  it  would  be  more  beneficial  to  the  p<  cplj 
of  various  inland  counties  if,  instead  of  having  this 
large  number  of  cheap  excursion  trains,  the  railway 
companies  would  have  lower  regular  fares — in 
other  words,  to  reduce  the  regular  passenger  fares, 
so  that  passengers  could  all  go  at  the  same,  but 
a reduced,  rate,  and  take  off  the  excursion  trains. 
That,  you  think,  would  be  better  for  the  people 
’generally? — I am  sure  it  would.  If  you  take 
the  result  of  the  Exhibition  business,  you  will  see 
there  that  you  have  cheap  fares  every  Thursday  from 
the  district  in  the  ordinary  trains.  What  is  the 
result  ? The  pressure  is  taken  off  every  other  day 
of  the  week,  and  they  all  crowd  down  to  the  Thurs- 
day trains,  which  are  overcrowded.  The  trains  on 
that  day  are  late  ; everything  is  disorganised. 

31265.  So  that  these  excursions  disorganise  the 
trade  of  the  village  or  town? — Everything  is  dis- 
organised by  them. 

31266.  For  the  sake  of  the  regular  trade  of  the 
village  or  town  you  would  prefer  regular  cheaper 
trains,  and  you  do  not  think  that  the  railway  com- 
pany would  get  less  money  as  a whole? — Oh,  no  ; I 
think  they  want  all  the  money  they  can  get. 

31267.  You  would  not  reduce  the  income  by  taking 
the  people  cheaper  in  ordinary  trains  instead  of  in 
excursion  trains? — No. 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poiis 


31268.  Of  the  total  quantity  of  jute  imported  into 
Ireland  two-thirds  is  for  you? — Practically  the  whole. 

31269.  Out  of  3,428  tons,  2,600  odd  come  to  Dublin, 
that  is  principally  for  you? — We  take  more  than 


31270.  Then  the  whole  of  the  3,400  would  be  for 
Clara  ? I may  say  these  ‘figures  don’t  profess  to  be 
accurate,  they  are  the  returns  of  the  Department  and 
are  only  approximate  figures,  but  that  is  not  material 
just  now.  What  other  places  are  there? — There  are 
only  the  two  places.  The  other  is  .a  small  thing  in 
Waterford.  All  the  others  have,  failed. 

31271.  Chairman. — What — ali  failed? — All  the 
other  places  that  have  been  established  in  Ireland 
have  failed. 

31272.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — I s your  business  as 
largely  developed  as  it  can  be? — I think  so. 

31273.  Lord  Pirrie. — You  said  you  could  employ, 
if  you  could  get  them,  fifty  more  hands  ?— I thought 
you  meant,  Colonel  Poe,  the  works,  as  regards  exten- 
sion of  the  works. 

31274.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poc. — If  you  could  get. 
the  labour  would  you  not  do  mure,  go  further 
in  that  way  even  ?— We  could  go  to  the  extent  that 
we  have  the  machinery  at  present.  I would  not  be 
inclined  to  increase  it. 


31275.  Is  it  the  difficulty  of  getting  a market  fc 
yOSfo^10CvCt?—We  °0uld  nofc  in  this  country. 

f1, *ou  are,  of  course,  anxious  to  increase  vox 
output  ?— No,  not  an  the  conditions,  the  drawbacks,  tl 
labour  question,  for  instance,  and  the  conditions  of  li: 
m this  country,  lou  would  be  astonished  if  you  kne 


all  the  difficulties  we  have  to  contend  with  from  the 
ideas  of  the  people.  Take  one,  for  instance,  we  had 
a case  three  weeks  ago ; a child  died  fourteen  months 
old ; all  its  uncles  and  aunts  and  cousins  stopped  out 
two  days  from  the  works. 

31277.  Lord  Pirrie. — Idle  until  the  funeral? — Yes. 
Then  there  was  a mission  at  Clara.  We  had  to  stop 
the  works  for  eight  mornings  on  account  of  those  who 
attended  the  mission. 

31278.  Mr.  Sexton. — Do  not  workmen  often  leave 
their  work  for  sport  and  recreation  in  Glasgow,  and 
many  other. places  out  of  Ireland? — It  was  £160  out 
of  their  wages. 

31279.  Which  they  sacrificed  for  their  spiritual 
benefit,  I suppose? 

31280.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — I won’t  pursue 
that  point? — The  drink  question.  That  is  one  of 
the  greatest  curses. 

31281.  That  is  not  on  the  increase — I hope  you  don’t 
find  it  so.  Generally  speaking,  there  is  not  the  same 
tendency  to  drink  that  there  was  a few  years  ago?— 
It  is  worse.  Further,  there  are  Sunday  sports,  Sun- 
day football.  That  is  one  of  the  worst  things  we 
have  to  contend  with  now.  I daresay  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Company  could  tell  how  many 
specials  there  were  into  Thurles  for  a football  match 
between  Kildare  and  Kerry  on  one  Sunday  in  the 
summer. 

31282.  I see  you  put  forward  the  necessity  for 
more  imports  and  lower  rates  for  raw  material  ?— 
We  require  that,  not  in  tliet  jute  trade  so  much.  It 
does  apply  in  the  other  trades.  There  are  some  rates 
that  really  are  unfair.  For  instance,  the  rates  of  the 
Great  Southern  and  Midland,  where  they  carry  flour 
cheaper  than  wheat. 

31283.  Chairman. — Cheaper  than  the  raw  material? 
— Yes,  cheaper  than  wheat. 

31283a.  Lord  Pirrie. — That  is  very’  common. 

31284.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Po<i. — Give  . aas  some  of 
these  rates  ? — If  you  take  the  rate  to  Birr,  they  charge 
9s.  for  wheat,  and  8s.  for  flour. 

31285.  Chairman. — From  Dublin  l— Yes.  Take 

Westport.  The  rate  is  10s.  6 A.  for  wheat,  and  8s.  6 d. 
for  flour. 

31286.  Dublin  to  Westport? — Yes. 

31287.  Mr.  Tatlow. — Perhaps  he  will  state  the 
quantities  ? — They  are  both  the  same  quantities.  One 
hundred  ton  lots. 

31288.  Chairman. — The  conditions  are  the  same  in 
both  cases? — Yes,  both  100-ton  lots. 

31289.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe.- — And  in  both  cases 
the  rate  for  flour  is  considerably  less  than  for  wheat  ? 
— Yes,  at  is ; just  what  I have  said,  8s.  6 d.  for  flour, 
againt  9s.  for  wheat. 

31290.  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  country  to  get 
in  wheat  rather  than  flour.  It  takes  about  twenty 
tons  of  wheat  to  make  fourteen  tons  of  flour.  If  you 
manufacture  the  flour  you  get  bran  and  pollard,  which 
are  important  elements  in  the  feeding  of  cattle  and 
other  stock.  A ton  of  flour  would  produce  about  half 
a ton  of  bye-products.  That  is  a necessity  for  this 
country.  The  cattle  dealers  have  to  import  it,  and 
they  would  rather  we  imported’  wheat  than  flour?— 
Oh,  yes,  certainly.  All  raw  material.  Coal  is 
another  thing — the  rate  as' a rule  has  been  too  high 
for  coal. 

31291.  To  the  inland  stations? — Yes,  where  there 
has  been  no  competition. 

31292.  You  can  give  instances  of  the  through  rate. 
In  my  part  of  the  country,  Abbeyleix,  the  rates  for 
coal,  the  import  rates,  are  very  low.  I don’t  think 
it  is  a high  rate.  What  do  you  call  a high  rate?— 
In  speaking  of  the  rate  for  coal,  I meant  that  it 
would  be  an  advantage,  in  fact  almost  indispensable, 
if  we  are  to  at  all  assist  the  present  industries  that 
coal  should  he  carried  as  cheaply  as  possible.  It  is 
really  the  foundation  of  everything  in  the  way  of 
manufactures. 

31293.  The  whole  import  of  coal  is  very  small, 
except  in  the  North,  for  we  have  very  few  industries 
that  require  much  coal.  If  these  industries  could  be 
brought  to  the  front,  the  importation  of  coal  would 
be  larger,  and  special  rates  might  be  given,  but  in 
the  present  conditions  I don’t  think  there  is  any 
great  cause  for  complaint  as  regards  the  rate  for 
coal? — I am  only  speaking  about  its  effect  upon 
manufactures. 

31294.  I was  very  sorry  to  hear  you  say  that  the 
time,  in  your  opinion,  was  too  late  as  regards  the  re- 
creation of  any  indaistries.  By  that  I suppose 
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-you  mean  we  are  starting  so  late  in  the  day,  and  so 
handicapped  by  the  industries  which  have  already 
<mt  the  lead  of  us,  thait  it  would  be  difficult  to  make 
headway  in  this  country  ?— The  labour  question  would 
be  the  first  difficulty— training  and  the  labour  ques- 


31295  Unfortunately,  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
oeople  in  this  country  spend,  as  you  have  described 
it  a good  deal  of  time  in  unproductive  results,  or 
even  'attending  to  their  spiritual  wants,  is  that 
for  a long  time  they  have  had  nothing  to  do  except  to 
depend  upon  agriculture  for  a living.  If  these  in- 
dustries were  created  and  developed,  that  spirit  ot 
apathy  and  want  of  perseverance  would  disappear  to  a 
vreat  extent.  It  might  take  time,  but  it  would  largely 
disappear.  If  they  had  industries  as  in  Scotland,  if 
only  on  a small  scale,  but  probably  on  similar  lines, 
that  spirit  might  disappear? — I don’t  think  you 
would  ever  resuscitate  any  industries  in  the  Midlands 
and  the  South  except  very  minor  small  things. 


31296.  But  you  know  as  well  as  I do  that  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  we  had  flourishing  in- 
dustries of  various  kinds,  which  were  strangled  and 
put  out  of  existence.  But  their  existence,  and  the 
way  in  which,  under  the  most  adverse  conditions, 
they  more  than  once  reasserted  themselves,  proved 
the'  natural  and  industrial  aptitude  of  the  people, 
-and  if  they  got  a chance  they  would  come  to  the  front 
again.  You  know  as  well  as  I do  that  by  legislation, 
by  political  causes,  industries  were  absolutely  crushed 
out  of  existence.  You  have,  no  doubt,  read  something 
of  both  the  majority  and  minority  reports  recently 
issued  by  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the  working 
of  the  Agricultural  and  Technical  Department,  and 
both  these  reports — Mr.  Micks  is  in  a minority,  and 
makes  some  strong  observations— but  even  the 
majority,  who  do  not  go  so  far  as  he  does,  say  tha: 
the  necessity  for  reviving  and  creating  industries  in 
the  country  is  manifest — while  Mr.  Micks  advocates 
largely  increased  funds  and  powers  for  such  a pur- 
pose. That  was  a Commission  largely  composed  of 
English  gentlemen,  properly  qualified,  and  quite  in- 
dependent. That,  generally,  is  the  view  they  take. 
Do  you  agree  with  that  veiw?— I don’t  think  it  will 
ever  stop  emigration.  We  cannot  stop  emigration 
from  our  own  works. 


31297.  You  cannot,  because  of  the  conditions  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  pepole  and  their  dependence 
upon  the  land,  and  there  are  greater  attractions 
in  foreign  countries,  in  America  and  Canada  ; but  if 
you  give  the  people  some  other  outlet,  I think  that 
emigration  might  be  stopped.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
Tight  to  assume  that  there  is  something  to  be  said 
for  the  view  of  these  Commissioners  who  have  re- 
ported so  recently  in  the  direction  I have  just  said. 
Now,  supposing  the  State  did  not  absolutely  give 
direct  aid  to  the  development  or  the  creation  of  in- 
dustries, lest  it  ihight  mean  competition  with  existing 
industries,  for  of  course  there  would  be  some  objection 
raised  to  that  by  traders — do  you  think  that  some 
industries  might  be  given  indirect  assistance  by  or 
through  the  railway  companies,  in  the  rates  being 
reduced  to  the  lowest  possible,  the  minimum,  in  order 
to  develop  them  in  that  way.  Could  we  not  develop 
industries  in  that  way? — I think  the  only  assistance 
could  be  given  in  the  manner  in  which  I have  sug- 
gested. It  would  not  do  to  give  assistance  to  par- 
ticular industries.  You  could  not  give  as  much  as 
would  enable  them  to  succeed.  If  you  carried  some 
things  for  nothing  it  would  not  enable  new  industries 
in  these  lines  to  be  started. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Acworth. 

31298.  T gather  thait  you  both  spin  and  weave — 
your  industry  is  ordinary  commercial  jute:  it  is  not 
fine  aim  carpets,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  it  is  rough 
work?  It.  is  a finished  product,  and  most  of  it-  goes 
out  of  Ireland  ? — Yes,  70  per  cent. 

31299.  Do  you  supply  a large  part,  roughly,  of  tire 
Irish  demand  for  sacking  and  so  on?  -Yes,  I do. 

31300.  Is  there  an  Irish  trade? — We  have  practi- 
cally the  best  of  it. 

31301.  That  takes  30  per  cent,  of  the  output  of 
your  works? — Yes. 

31302.  You  speak  of  the  advantage  of  low  import 
rates.  Your  point,  I think,  is  that  the  import 


rates  on  raw  material  are  disproportionately  high 
compared  with  the  import  rate  for  the  finished 
article?  You  give  flour  as  against  grain  ?— If  you 
have  a rate  for  the  finished  article  the  same  price 
as  the  raw  material  it  does  not  give  Ireland  a chance 
to  manufacture. 

31303.  That  is  your  point.  And  you  think,  also, 
that  coal  ought  to  be  lower  ? — I think  if  there  is  to 
be  any  reduction  in  anything  they  ought  to  carry 
coal  as  low  as  they  possibly  can. 

31304.  It  occurred  to  me  on  that  point,  that  we 
have  had  a good  deal  of  evidence  as  to  the  desirability 
of  developing  the  Irish  coal  mines  in  Leitrim  and 
the  Queen’s  County,  and  suppose  you  reduce  the  coal 
rates  it  would  make  it  less  easy  for  them  to  develop 
than  now,  because  you  reduce  the  import  rates  to 
compete  with  them  ? — Our  experience  is  that  this  coal 
from  Castlecomer  and  these  colleries  would  be  quite 
useless  for  steam.  It  is  not  steam  coal. 

31305.  It  cannot  enter  into  competition  with  the 
English  or  Welsh? — No. 

31306.  Not  at  equal  prices? — There  is  no  compari- 
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31308.  Mr.  Acworth. — To  come  to  a quite  different 
point.  You  say  in  your  proof  that  State  ownership 
would  be  ruinous  to  industrial  development ; there- 
fore, it  would  injure  even  the  present  industries? 
Well,  I think  if  you  do  that  it  will — take  the  Post 
Office  as  an  example.  How  does  it  deal  with  develop- 
ing things  in  the  country — I won’t  say  anything 
about  Dublin.  The  Post  Office  is  exceptionally  slow 
in  developing  anything  in  the  country.  If  you  take 
the  telephones,  a trunk  telephone  was  promised  to 
the  Midlands  three  years  ago.  They  have  been  talk- 
ing about  it  ; they  sent  a man  down  to  the  district ; 
they  have  been  making  inquiries ; all  this  has  gone 
on,  but  they  are  no  nearer  than  they  were  before  to  it. 

31308a.  The  State  is  not  generally  very  forward  in 
taking  commercial  risk — is  that  your  view  ? — The 
Post  Office  would- do  nothing  if  they  did  not  see  an 
immediate  profit. 

31309.  And  you  want  a railway  to  take  a risk  by 
reducing  fares? — The  only  way  in  which  the  country 
can  be  developed  is  by  railways.  You  cannot  expect 
the  country  to  take  up  and  develop  the  railways. 

31310.  Is  that  your  view  personally  or  of  your  firm  ? 
— It  is  the  view  of  all  the  members  of  our  firm. 

31311.  On  the  other  hand,  though  objecting  to  State 
ownership,  you  think  there  ought  to  be  only  two 
companies? — I think  it  would  be  the  most  practical 
way  of  working  it. 

31312.  Take  a crucial  instance.  You  are  at  Clara, 
and  Clara,  it  appears,  has  two  railways? — Yes. 

31313.  Are  you  prepared  to  shut  up  one  of  them? 
Of  course  there  must  always  be  some  places  on  the 
border  line  where  there  must  be  competition  if  there 
are  only  two  railways  even,  but  would  you  object  to 
competition  at  Clara  being  abolished  ? — It  would  not 
affect  us  in  any  way  if  the  rates  were  not  raised. 

31314.  That ‘is  what  you  say— assuming  rates  re- 
main the  same  you  don’t  value  the  competition  ? — I 
don’t,  assuming  the  rates  were  not  raised.  I would 
not  object  so. 

31315.  You  would  not  object  unless  it  raised  the 
rates.  You  don’t  attach  any  importance  to  competi- 
tion?— In  the  past  it  has  had  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  rates. 

31316.  Does  it  still  do  that?— We  have  nothing  to 
complain  of  now. 

31317.  You  speak  of  past  times  when  things  were 
not  as  well  as  they  ought  to  be.  What  date  do  you 
put  to  that?— I think  in  the  nineties — 1890. 

31318.  Yon  remember  the  Allport  Commission.  Sir 
James  Allport’s  Commission  on  Irish  Railways,  in 
1888  the  report  came  out? — I remember  it  at  the 

31319.  I don’t  know  whether  you  date  from  that 
or  a date  rather  longer.  A great  many  things  there 
recommended  have  been  done? — Yes. 

31320.  About  these  light  railways,  small  railways, 
there  is  plenty  of  precedent  for  compelling  a company 
to  sell.  Compulsory  purchase  we  all  know.  We  can 
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easily  .imagine  a Government  saying  to  the  manage- 
ment of  a railway, We  are  going  to  buy  you  out.” 
Could  the  Government  compel  a railway  to  buy  ? 
It  would,  have  to  hand  over  this  small  railway  to  one 
of  the  two  companies.  Do  you  know  of  any  precedent 
for  compelling  that,  for  compulsory  purchase,  com- 
pelling other  people  to  take  a thing  over.  The 
Government,  to  buy  up  some  small  railway,  and  say 
to  the  company— the  Great  Southern  if  it  is  in  that 
district — you  have  got  to  take  over  this  small  railway 
at  our  price,  and  work  it  ? — If  its  revenue  does  hot 
pay  the  wolrking  expenses  there  would  be  some  com- 
pensation to  the  railway  company  if  it  was  taken 

31321.  What  do  you  think  about  it — is  the  Govern- 
ment to  fix  the  compensation  or  the  railway  company 
,to  say,  . “ We  won’t  take  it  ever  except  on  our  own 
terms?” — I think  that  would  be  a'  matter,  of  the 
whole  scheme. 

31322.  You  have' not  thought  out  how  it  could  be 
Worked  ? — They  were  lines  of  that  kind,  I think, 
handed  over  by  the  Government.  My  idea  is  that 
the  Government  would  have  to  relieve  these  lines, 
all  these  guaranteed  lines.  » 

31323.  That  is  no  use — that  is  not  the  end  of  it. 
When  the  Government  has  got  a little  railway,  how 
is  it  to  get  rid  of  it  to  the  company  ? — I should  say 
they  should  do  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  Galway 
and  Clifden  line,  hand  it  over  to  the  company,  and 
let  them  work  it,  hand  it  over  in  working  order. 

31324.  Free,  gratis  and  for  nothing.  That  is  what 
they  did  in  that  case? — I think  so. 

' 31325.  Now,  as  to  the  question  of  one  engine.  Take 
Clara  to  Banagher.  So  long  as  you  guarantee  that 
there  will  be  only  one  engine  on  it  there  is  no  need 
for  block  working.  But.  you  have  got  a guarantee 
that  on  that  line  of  seventeen  miles  you  won’t  run  a 
special?- — That  is  different. 

31326.  If  you  are  going  to  put  only  one  engine 
on  you  need  not  have  block  working.  Don't  you 
think  that  is  a somewhat  unnecessary  provision — is 
that  unnecessary  ? — I would1  not  go  so  far  as  that.  It 
might  be  considered  if  they  were  going  to  relieve  the 
line,  to  save  the  expenses. 

31327.  Chairman. — I think  Mr.  Goodbody  meant  by 
lus  answer  to  my  question  this : On  these  little  lines 
where  there  is  very  little  traffic,  the  Board  of  Trade 
regulations  applicable,  say,  to  a London  Tailway 
should  not  be  exacted.  That  is  what  you  mean  ?- — 
Yes,  but  the  question  is  too  complicated  for  me. 

31328.  There  should  be  some  latitude  ? — Yes  some 
elasticity  as  regards  small  lines. 

31329.  As  to  the  detail  you  don't  know?— No;  T 
do  not  want  to  go  into  that  at  all. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 


31330.  You  made  one  incidental  observation  direct- 
ing attention  to  Sunday  football — may  I ask  does  that 
disturb  business  as  much  as  the  same  game  would  on 
a week  rlay  ?— -It  is  not  a.  question  of  the  weekly  play- 
ing at  all.  We  have  none  on  week  days.  I speak  of 
the  Midlands. 

31331.  You  have  football  at  the  time  that  causes 
the  least  disturbance  to  business  ? — Yes.  1 1 is  not 
thait  I'  complain  about.  It  is  not  so  much  about  the 
-Sunday,  but  the  result  on  Monday  and  Tuesday. 

: They  are  away  on  Sunday,  and  a good  number  stay 
till  Tuesday.  Our  whole  work  is  piece-work. 

31332.  Their  absence  on  week-days  would  be  worse 
than  on  Sundays  ?-,There  is  no  'football  on  week- 
days. 


31333.  You  have  it  here,  however,  in  its  least  dis- 
turbing form  ? — I have  only  brought  it  in  as  an 
instance  as  regards  drink. 

31334.  They  can  drink  any  day.  As  to  the 
Missions,  do  you  think  an  occasional  absence — say 
onoe  in  a number  of  yeans— on  the  pant  of  workpeople 
who  are  attending  to  their  religious  interest®,  makes 
them  worse  workpeople  ?— I don’t  like  to  go  into  that 
at  all.  I don’t  want  to  bring  in  the  religious  ques- 
tion at  all.  1 

31335 ■ jW  di<l  mention  it?— We  don’t  work  as  we 
like  in  the  textile  trade.  Under  the  Factory  Act 
Gift  £ w£k  hours.  There  is  no  elasticity 

about  the  Factory  Act.  We  cannot  open  and  close 
as  we  please.  W.e  must,  work  between  six  o’clock  and 


six  o’clock.  But  it  would  answer  if  we  were  tu  be 
allowed  more  elasticity  -under  the  Factory  Act,  and 
if  it  gave  us  leave  to  take  an  hour  oil  at  the  beginning 
and  work  an  hour  longer  in  the  evening.  ° 

31336.  You  now  complain  rather  of  the  Factory 
Acts  ? — It  is  one  of  tne  difficulties  we  have  to  contend 
with.  Of  course  the  factory  has  been  in  existence  a 
long  time. 

31337.  My  point  rather  was  that  a rare  absence 
from  work  for  religious  purposes  is  no  more  harmful 
than  the  absence  for  secular  recreation,  now  becoming 
so  frequent  in  England  and  Scotland?— Of  course- 
one  of  the  difficulties  with  regard  to  textile  industries 
is  with  us  ; there  are  so  many  of  those  Saints’  days 
and  we  cannot  keep  the  work  in  repair.  We  require 
to  do  large  repairs  occasionally,  and  our  holiday j 
are  intermittent.  For  instance,  take  Friday  week 
and  the  first  of  November;  it  is  a holiday,  and  we 
have  to  stop  early  on  Saturday ; it  is  only  a five 
hour  day. 


* m rreiana  are  not  so 

numerous  as  days  of  absence  for  recreation  in  Eh»- 
land  and  other  countries  ?— Well,  I am  comparing 
it  with  Dundee.  The  holidays  there  may  amount  to 
more  in  the  year,  hut  they  all  come  twice  in  the  year 
and  if  you  have  any  big  repairs  you  may  do  them! 
We  have  to  keep  a standing  spare  engine  in  our 
spinning  mill ; we  have  one  that  has  never  been 
running. 

31339.  Why  in  Scotland  they  absent  themselves 
from  business  for  a week  together  for  purposes  which 
it  would  be  maid  to  term  recreation  ?— Not  in  -th* 
textile  industry. 

3134®;  Does  your  financial  proposal  that  the  public 
—not  the  Government,  the  “ Government”  is  only  a 
way  of  expressing  the  fact  that  it  is  the  public- 
tfiat  the  public  should  lend  at  3 per  cent.,  does  that 
relate  only  to  the  guaranteed  lines?— No. 

31340a.  Not  to  them  ? I did  not  mean  to.  allude 
■ wiV/i  1gUawnit,eed  llnes  at  a11  exceP*  to  improve  them. 

31341  Well,  you  spoke  of  getting  rid  of  the 
baronial  guarantees  ?— Yes. 

, f1342-,,1  apprehend,  therefore,  your  proposal  is  tt'o 
wd?t0Mhe-lines  that  are  subject  to  baronial  guaran- 
tees. My  idea  was  that  this  portion  of  the  baronial 
guarantee  would  have  to  be  handed  over.  There  are 
none  of  them  profitable  lines  as  far  as  I know.  Thev 
would  have,  to  be  handed  over  as  a free  »rant  with 
the  condihon  that  they  should  be  developed  ; , the 
1*nes  shouM  be  developed,  not  more  railways. 

, J3  ,D„00  y°u  PWPO**  that  the  Government  should 
lend  at  3 per  cent,  to  all  the  railways  ? — If  there  was 

•£«SaSSIv“ade to have two sjstems’ and ifit 

Yifs1344  T°  °"'lble  tt:em  t°  make  improvements?— 
31345'  ?ut.7 improvements  are  now  made  out  of -re- 
not  ?6  °f  ty  the  creat,on  of  Reference  Stock,  are  they 
31345a-  Pirrie. — Or  Debentures  ? 

IsS^'  ^-1  Cal1  that  Preference  Stock, 
f!™  1 ~The  Improvements  must  now  be  made 
+°u  Preference  Stock.  That  depends 
rence  Stock  revenne  or  raise  Prefe- 


31347. 
by  -the 
— Yes. 


Yes  ; either  out  of  revenne  or  bV  borrowing, 
creation  of  Preference  Stock  or  Debenture? 


r , . u me  Government  lent  at  3 per 

cent,  for  improvements  the  company  would  have  the 
revenue  winch  would  otherwise  'have  been  used  for  im- 
provements, or  interest  on  capital,  and  that  revenue 
would  be  available  for  the  payment  of  increased  divi- 
dends. You  would  ask  the  public  to  give  a sub- 
vention  for  the  payment  of  increased  dividends, 
winch  is  hardly  a practicable  proposal.  In  the  case 
ot  amalgamation  into  two  systems,  you  would  leave 
the  rates  as  they  are,  and  allow  the  increased  pro- 
fits to  be  disposed  of  at  the  discretion  of  the  railway 
companies— the  increased  profits  due  to  concentration 
of  working  ?— Would  the  increased  profits  be  so  largo 
as  that,  do  you  think. 


ii  3131?'  Wka.tever  ffrsy  mighit  be.  Do  you  (agree 
that  the  working  of  one  system  would  be  far  cheaper 
than  the  working  of  seven,  major  systems,  and  a num- 
ter  of  manor  systems,  as  at  present?  Sir  George 
h inlay  said  it  would  be  20  per  cent,  at  least?— 20-  per 
cent,  of  the  receipts  ? . 
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. 31350.  Of  the  working  expenses.?— The  working  ex-  ; 
penses  are  about  £2,100,000. 

31351.  About  £2,500,000 ?— ' That  is  one-fifth  of  it. 
31352.  It  would  be  half  a million  ?— - Well,  that  is 
•a ; matter  of  opinion. 

31353.  Yes,  certainly.  I am  endeavouring  to 
Elicit  your  opinion,  and  even  if  you  put  it  at  half 
that  figure,  it  would  still  be  very  considerable  ?— If 
it  was°£100,000  it  would  be  very  large. 

31354.  Opinions  vary,  and  I regard  you  as  an  ex- 
pert, but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  weight  of  opinion 
measures  it  at  a far  larger  sum.  I was  sorry  to 
hear  you  say,  in  answer  to  my  friend,  Colonel  Poe, 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  revision  of . rates 
would  stimulate  industries  in  Ireland.  Of  course  you 
will  admit  that  the  agricultural  output,  at  any  rate, 
may  be  indefinitely  stimulated  by  reduction  of  the 
rates  of  export?— Are  you  speaking  of  cattle  now  ? 

31355.  1'  am  speaking  of  the  whole  agricultural 
output  ? — Agricultural  produce. 

31356.  Yes,  everything  that-  comes  Lorn  the  land, 
What  do  you  say? — Well,  supposing  the  total  receipts 
are  nearly  £3,600,000. 

31357.  Tire  gross  receipts  are  over  four  millions  ? — 
Well,  supposing  you  reduce  that  25  per  cent.,  that 
•gives  you  £900,000. 

31358.  I do  not  suggest  that  you  need  reduce  it  by 
•so  much.  We  are  only  speaking  now  of  the  export 
rat®,  not  of  the  whole  receipts  for  traffic  ?— Would 
you  carry  cattle  exported  to  Liverpool  at  a cheaper 
rate  from  Limerick  Junction  to  Dublin  than  to 
Dublin  for  the  Dublin  market? 

31359.  No,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  im- 
ports of  food  into  Great  Britain  have  been  power- 
fully stimulated  in  the  last  twenty  years  by  very- 
favourable  arrangements  between  Continental  ex- 
porters and  the  Brutish  railways  for  carrying  food 
•supplies  into  Great  Britain,  I suggest  if  Irish 
export  rates  were  reduced,  so  as  to  put  the  Irish  pro- 
ducer on  a more  equal  footing  with  the  Continental 
producer  the  result  would  be  to  develop  all  Irish  agri- 
cultural produce  for  the  British  market? — Of  course, 
in  regard  to  cattle,  it  is  America  and  the  Argentine 
and  Australia  that  are  the  competitors,  not  the  Con- 
tinent. 

31360.  Well,  speaking  of  all  foreign  agricultural 
imports? — Speaking  of  competition  from  foreign 
•countries,  it  must  be  remembered  that  many  of  the 
steamers  are  under  Government  control. 

31361.  Yes  ; but  a great  part  of  the  food  to  which 
I refer  to  comes  from  the  Continent.  The  butter 
traffic  and  eggs  and  poultry  come  from  the  Continent. 
And,  even  as  regards  the  meat  traffic,  whatever  eases 
the  pressure  of  rates  upon  Irish  exports  will  give  them 
a correspondingly  fear  access  to  the  British  markets  ? 
— Well,  suppose  y'ou  reduce  the  rates — I don’t  know 
exactly  what  the  rates  are— -but  take  the  rates  on  fat 
•cattle  from  Limerick  Junction  to  Manchester.,  which 
is  somewhere  about  15s.  a head,  there  is  the  Manches- 
ter rate,  which  is  probably  3s.,  and  the  cross- Channel 
rate  4s.,  which  makes  7s.,  out  of  15s.,  which  only 
leaves  8s.  from  Limerick  Junction  to  Dublin.  If  you 
reduce  that  25  per  cent,  you  reduce  it  by  a sum  a 
little  over  2s. 

31362.  I take  the  evidence  generally  of  those  con- 
nected with  the  Irish  export  trade  who  have 
been  before  this  Commission,  and  they  say  they 
have  found  that  the  rates  rfom  the  Continent 
from  foreign  countries,  have  let  in  food  supplies  and 
filled  the  British  markets,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  found  that  the  rates  from  the  Continent 
plead  that  if  the  Irish  rates  were  revised  and  made 
easier  for  them  it  would  have  an  important  effect  upon 
their  trade.  Does  youir  argument,  your  general  view, 

“ too  late,”  apply  at  all  to  that?— I look  upon  the 
cattle  industry  and  the  agricultural  industry  as  in- 
digenous to  the  country.  When  speaking  of  Irish  in- 
dustries I was  speaking  of  those  not  indigenous,  like 
the  textile  industry. 

31363.  I began  with  agriculture,  and  I want  to  get 
.y.our  views  as  to  whether  a revision  of  export  rates,  m 
a sense  favourable  to  the- producer,  would  help  to  re- 
cover some  of  the  ground  Ireland  has  lost  in  the 
British  markets  and  lost  to  Continental  and  other 
countries.  The  traders  think  it  would.  \Vhat 


you  take  the  fat  cattle  going  to  Manchester,  three  P^,d^e“e' 
years  old,  and  you  only  save  lialf-a-crown  or  three 
shillings,  it  is  only  at  the  rate  of  a shilling  a year.  eiport  rates 
31366.  I should  be  inclined  to  think  we  might  take  regarded  as 
it  from  the  men  engaged  in  the  trade,  that  if  visionary, 
facilities  given  for  the  introduction  of  Con- 
tinental food  supplies  into  the  British  market 
have  benefited  the  foreign  producer,  so  also  if 
something  analogous  was  done  in  the  case  of  Ireland 
similar  results  would  follow.  To  come  to  the  muling 
trade.  I think  you  said  the  rate  on  flour  is  lower 
than  the  rate  on  wheat  in  some  cases? — I gave  two 
instances.  They  are  not  coincidences. 

31367.  At  any  rate  flour  is  in  the  same  class  as  The  inclusion 
wheat?— Yes.  of  flour  m the 

31368.  And  that  is  rather  an  anomalous  thing?—  sa“®  claf “ 
Y0S  wheat  au 

1l369.  You  are  aware  I >»  sure,  that  we  import 
more  flour  into  Ireland  than  we  produce  m Ireland  f trade. 

Oh,  yes,  I am  quite  aware  of  that.  You  are  import- 
ing nearly  £3,000,000  worth. 

31370.  Yes;  the  flour  produced  from  wheat  im- 
ported is  not  as  great  in  quantity  as  the  flour  im- 
ported?—No.  The  offal  from  flour  imported  would 
produce  70,000  tons  of  offal  if  the  flour  was  made  m 
this  country. 

31371.  The  flour  produced  from  wheat  imported  is 
not  so  much  as  the  flour  directly  imported.  Now, 
flour  and  wheat  are  in  the  same  class — that  is,  the 
manufactured  article  is  carried  at  as  low  a rate  as 
the  raw  material.  Is  that  so? — Yes. 

31372.  Now,  suppose  a revision  of  that,  and  sup-  , ; , ,, 

pose  that  wheat  were  carried  to  the  Irish  mills  at  a 
(rate  more  favourable  than  the  import  rates  for 
flour,  would  that  not  stimulate  the  ..  milling  of 
wheat,  and  increase  the  output  of  Irish  flour . 

Yes;  that  is  rather  what  I am  leading  you  to  say, 
that  the  raw  material  should  be  carried  at  a lower 
rate  than  the  manufactured  article. 

31373.  The  importers  of  flour  are  so  favoured  by 
low  through  rates  that  they  can  send  their  flour  1£ 
am,  part  ot  Ireland  at  a lower  rate  than  the  Irish  g 
milieu,  has  to  pay  for  his  floor.  Suppose  the  mland 
rates  on  flour  were  reduced,  would  that  not  have  the 
tendency  to  increase  the  production  of  Irish  flour . 

The  reduction  on.  the  rate  of  wheat? 

31374.  The  reduction  of  the  import  rate  upon  wheat 
or  of  the  inland  rate  on  the  transport  of  flour?— It 
would  be  quite  sufficient  to  reduce  the  rate  on  the  raw 
material,  but  I would  not  go  any  further,  as  you  seem 
to  suggest. 

31375.  There  is  now  an  import  of  flour  to  the  value 
of  £3,000,000  a vear  that  can  be  produced  at  home  ? - 
Well,  I mentioned  there  tlie  conservative  policy  of 
the  railways  in  the  past,  and  it  was  a great  deal 
owing  to  the  conesrvative  policy  of  the  railways 
in  the  past.  Of  course,  they  cannot  now  raise 
the  rates,  and  if  they  do  anything  it  should  be  in 
favour  of  trying  to  carry  the  raw  material  at  a lower 
rate. 

31376.  They  are  carrying  the  flour  in  at  a 
lower  rate,  very  much  lower  than  the  rate  the  Irish 
producer  lias  to  pay  to  send  his  product  over  the 
Irish  lines— the  inland  rates  do  not  give  him  fan- 
play  against  the  low  import  rate  for  the  competing 
product.  . •.  .. 

31377  Have  you  ever  examined  closely  the  tables  The  value  ot 
of  imports  in  the  return  of  the  Department  of  Agri-  the  Irish 
culture  !-I  have  carnally  glanced  over  «ome  ol  them  : 

in  the  papers.  0f  Agrjcul- 

31378.  They  amount  at  present  to  some  £55,000,000  ture  returns), 
a year.  If  you  look  through  this  list  of  imports  you 
will  find  in.  it  many  articles  of  common  use  and  con- 
sumption, which  require  no  elaborate,  process  to  pro- 
duce them ; would  ycru  not  think  it  well  that  con- 
ditions of  transit,  favourable  conditions,  should  be 
established  to  see  whether  these  simple  things  could 
Y 2 
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not  bo  produced  in,  Ireland  for  Irish  market.  At 
least  should  it  not  be  open  to  those  who  think  it  could 
be  done  to  make  the  attempt  to  satisfy  their  minds  ? — 
Well,  if  you  lower  the  rate  on  one  thing  you  will  have 
to  lower  it  generally. 

• ™ Wiler0ver  i4  is  found  that  an  inland  rate 
is  higher,  and  thereby  interferes  with  .the  produc- 
tion, do  you  thing  it  ought  to  be  brought  to  some- 
thing like  a,  parity  with  the  through  rate  ?— It  would 
be  a financial  question. 

31380.  Is  not  carriage  an  element  in  the  cost  of 
production;  and  if  you  lower  the  cost  of  production 
do  you  not  improve  the  market?— The  influence  of 
carriage  is  very  little  on  a high-class  article. 

31381.  Wherever  it  is  found  that  an  inland  rate  is 
higher,  and  does  interfere  with  local  production, 
should  it  be  brought  into  something  like  parity  with 
the  through  rate  with  which  it  is  in  competition ; that 
is  the  suggestion  I would  make  to  you  ?— I don’t  think 
that  the  through  rate  should  be  lower  than  the  local 
rate. 

31382.  It  is,  in  fact,  usually  lower  in  proportion 
to  the  services  rendered  ? — In  some  cases  it  is. 

31383.  If,  as  yon  say,  it  is  a very  difficult  thing 
to  alter  through  rates,  perhaps  it  would  be  easier  to 
revise  Irish  local  rates,  and  place  them  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  through  rates  ?— It  would  beoome  a 
financial  question. 


31384-  Is  not  the  cost  of  carriage  an  element  in  the 
cost  of  production;  does  it  not  affect  the  price?— It 
does,  to  some  extent. 

3!38d.  If  you  lower  the  price  of  the  article  does  it 
not  widen  the  market  of  the  person  who  produces  it? 
—it  would  on  some  small  things,  hut  it  would  be  a 
small  percentage  on  a high-priced  article. 

33.386.  When  I find  men  practically  acquainted  with 
the  subject  come  forward  to  testify  that  the  reduction 
wnicft  has  been  mentioned  would  make  all  the  differ- 
ence between  a languishing  and  a thriving  trade,  I 
am  to  P^Y  great,  attention  to  them.  Yours 

tradiT?— Yes  0nly  fim  in  Irela,,d  engaged  in  the  jute 

31387.  You  import  the  raw  material  ?— Yes. 

31388.  And  very  naturally  you  would  like  to  get 
a-  lower  rate  on  the  jute?— I'  am  not  comnlainin^ 
about  the  rate.  “ ^plaining 

• 3i13?-9'  Y<!U  "ould  Uke  lower  rates  071  raw  material 

nTf  '-fr*?'  J°'?  60  111  y™r  attract 

I cud  not  allude  to  the  jute. 

31390.  Of  course  it  is  included  1— Yes. 

bSSmJSJ  d°  n°‘  *****  *•  Jam  « <10  i» 

lnndTVki™  g°“'“  into  it 

Jana  f— there  are  the  Calcutta  goods. 

31393-4.  These  returns  cannot  be  put  into  competi- 
tion with  your  words,  but  I quote  them  to  explain^my 
question  1 hey  are  the  returns  of  the  Department* 

1 hey  state  that  five  import  of  jute  goods  alogether  was 
of  the  value  of  £125  in  1904,  and  £328  “ £ 

Is  there  a considerable  import?— We  do  that  much 
ourselves  practically  in  one  week. 

31395.  Is  there  a considerable  import  comnetino- 
wS  *?  1Thereland  ?_tYa3’-  S"*  lfc  is  al1  Calcutta  goods 

glSs  a Jh2  Cf "lh  * rn,her  w “>•«  of 


31396.  They  come  from 
cutta  ?— Yes. 


far  away— from  Cal- 


£83mn7'»  »W“g-  *?  sta»S  position,  pa  yin. 

“oafau/tTS™  “>  *•  »«»»»•,  etc,™ 

to  dose  at  oof  time  nltl”'“tu”.  ill»‘  ™ ™uid  havi 
power  to  K tk, 

,h“  »*,  w,‘5  ™ - 


31399.  Have  you  special  rates?— We  have  a cheap 
jute  rate.  There  are  the  same  rates  all  over  the 
line. 

31400.  Owing  to  your  formidable  position,  and 
owing  to  'the  freedom  of  action  which  enabled  you  lc 
say  to  the  railway — “ We  will  take  our  industry 
away,”  you  have  obtained  special  rates,  with  which 
you  are  satisfied? — Yes. 

31401.  You  are  in  a very  fortunate  position.  You 
are  in  quite  a unique  position  ? — Yes ; but  we  are 
the  only  jute  spinners  in  the  country. 

31402.  Even  though  you  were  the  only  jute  spin- 
ners, unless  the  railway  believed  your  threat  was 
real,  and  that  you  might  have  taken  away  your  in- 
dustry altogether,  they  would  not  have  given  yon 
special  rates? — We  have  always — our  object  has  been 
to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  the  railway. 

31403.  Still,  friendly  or  unfriendly,  when  they 
believed  you  might  remove  your  industry  they  said— 
“ We  had  better  have  the  traffic  at  low  rates  than  not 
at  all.”  If  they  had  not  believed  in  your  threat 
and  your  capacity  to  give  it  effect,  the  fact  that 
you  were  the  only  jute  spinner  would  not  have 
enabled  you  to  enforce  it.  Now,  surely,  one  in 
your  fortunate  position,  holding  a position  of  control 
in  regard  to  the  cost  of  freight,  ought  to  be  able  to 
open  his  mind  to  the  case  of  the  ordinary  manufac- 
turer or  trader  in  Ireland  who  finds  himself,  as  he 
declares,  hampered  by  the  low  through  rates  into  the 
country,  and  who  says  home  trad©  could  be  stimulated 
and  extended  in  the  country  if  he  could  secure  some 
reasonable  revision  of  the  inland  rates.  Surely 
one  in  your  position  can  see  thait  there  is  in  that 
case  something  deserving  the  attention  of  the  legisla- 
ture ? — I do  not  know  if  it  is  some  specific  case  you 
are  alluding  to. 


r r • i U1'  Wle  mluers  case-  »*e  have 
the  case  of  furniture.  There  is  the  case  of  stone  for 
building,  there  is  the  case  of  slates,  and  there  are 
numerous  other  industries  that  a reasonable  reduc- 
tion m rates  would  have  the  effect  of  stimulating. 
If  I went  through  itlie  evidence  I could  give  you  a 
long  catalogue  of  them-.  Do  not  the  conditions  in 
relation  to  these  industries  satisfy  you  that  if  you 
diminished  the  cost  of  production  by  a reasonable 
diminution  of  the  cost  of  carriage,  you  would  enable 
Irish  producers  to  compete  more  effectually  than  they 
can  at  present? — It  would  all  depend  upon  what  the 
amount  of  reduction  was. 

31405  Assuming  that  the  amount  of  reduction  be 
sufficient  to  affect  the  price  in  such  quantities  at 
are  usually  sold,  do  you  think  it  would  have  a 
practical  effect  upon  the  market?— You  could  hardly 
reduce  a ten  shilling  rate  sufficiently  to  make  a very 
large  difference  in  the  selling  value. 

. ' rt  migh’fc  depend  upon  the  number  of  tons  to 
J 5old:  .}  yon  will  admit  looking  gener- 

wuhollt  endeavouring  to  apply  at 
this  stage  too  minute  a scrutiny,  that  if  importers 
of e+bf  A by  l0W  th+':ough  rates>  to  the  disadvantage 
thathifP+hfUCT  ’f  th?. country,  it  stands  to  reason 
rWriL  ratfs  !0r  their  products— the  Irish  pro- 
l madfe  t0  corre?Pond,  if  they  are  made  a? 
much  m their  favour  as  import  rates  are  in  favour 
of  the  importer,  it  must  necessarily  give  them  better 
access  to  their  own  home  markets  ?-llt  “d  be  l 
' JZ  torge  question— a very  wide  question..  I Snp- 
pore  you  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  make  it  a mileage 

v„31?07-  5s  i»deed;  I should  think  not.  But,  if 
r “llll;°“  ol  iniporto  in  this  country, 
-nifrtte?  °f  W through  lutes  in  operai™. 

■',t0du“rl  ■‘■•usgling  and  handic.pped 
snrSJ  W I,,gh“  <”>d  that  is  tin,  evideE), 
Should  £ i 1 mt<>  ”*  ,IreI“d  for  Irish  producte 
SfeIdJ?dPl?i  * ™ “P"14!  rsith  the  import  through 
mat  fo  •»  important  improfe- 

5h  positron  of  the  home  producer.  There  ir 

ss^t4iai“'Tto”s.mto  de,,,il:  1 “,j  p"‘ ,te 

mi3tLTth?tt„re“t7i*“  h“  t 

U Sl,7hdT"„P„"‘Mr  ’SK&h””*h  "**■ 
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31409.  Are  you  President  of  the  Cork  and  South 
of  Ireland  Commercial  Travellers’  Association? — Yes. 

31410.  Now,  we  had  a gentleman  representing  the 
Commercial  Travellers’  Association  the  other  day. 
Did  you  read  his  evidence  ? — Yes. 

31411.  Do  you  agree  with  what  he  said  ? — Yes, 
altogether. 

31412.  Then  you  are  quite  prepared  to  support  the 
evidence  he  ga  ie  on  behalf  of  the  commercial  travellers 
of  this  country  ? — Yes. 

31413.  Is  your  association  as  large  a one  as  the 
other  gentleman  represented? — No.  It  has  a mem- 
bership of  about  a hundred. 

31414.  But  these  hundred  commercial  travellers 
must  be  identified  with  a great  many  industries  in 
Ireland  ? — Yes.  Some  of  them  are  manufacturers. 

31415.  Now,  what  have  you  to  complain  about  that 
was  not  brought  under  our  notice  by  the  other  witness  ? 
— Tho  want  of  reasonable  connections  at  junctions  on 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  'system 
particularly. 

31416.  That  is  a general  grievance? — Yes.  For 

instance,  the  3.40  train  from  Clonmel,  ex  Water- 
ford at  2.35,  calling  at  Clonmel  and  Cahir,  and 
getting  to  the  Limerick  Junction  at  4.40.  Passengers 
for  Cork  are  dumped  down  for  If  hours  before  they 
get  a train  for  Cork.  The  3 o’clock  train  from  Dublin 
comes  and  takes  them.  There  is  a train  leaving 
Dublin  at  12.30,  which  stops  short  at  the  Limerick 
Junction.  Our  complaint  is  that  this  train  does  not 
run  through  to  Mallow,  when  a connection  oan 
be  made  at  once  for  Cork.  That  would  obviate 
a delay  at  Limerick  junction  of  1-f  hours,  and  it 
would  also  obviate  a delay  at  Charleville  which 
passengers  for  Cork  have.  They  leave  Limerick  at 
5.20,  arriving  at  Charleville  at  6.30,  and  they  have 
to  wait  for  this  three  o’clock  train  from 
Dublin,  which  means  an  hour’s  delay  on  a cold, 
bleak  station,  which  is  very  painful,  in  winter 
(-specially.  Now,  if  this  train  that  I speak  of,  leaving 
Dublin  at  12.30,  were  to  run  through  to  Mallow,  it 
would  relieve  the  congestion  that  exists  on  the  three 
o’clock  train  from  Dublin 

31417.  What  do  yon  mean  by  the  congestion  ? — I 
mean  congestion  of  the  third  class  carriages  in  par- 

31418.  Do  you  mean  that  the  train  is  full? — 
Packed  from  the  Limerick  Junction  down,  and  it  is 
very  uncomfortable  travelling  in  third  class  carriages. 

31419.  You  would  then  obviate  the  delay  at  the 
Limerick  Junction,  and  get  into  Cork  in  decent  time? 
— Yes,  at  6.45  instead  of  8.35.  It  would  mean  only 
running  a train  from  Limerick  Junction  to  Mallow.' 

31420.  What  is  the  distance  ? — About  35  miles. 

31421.  Have  you  represented  that  to  the  railway 
company  ? — Yes,  repeatedly. 

r 31422.  Were  any  good  reasons  given  by  them  ? — 
They  “could  not  see  their  way.” 

. 31423.  Mr.  Smyth  (G.S.  and  W.R.)— The  distance 
is  thirty-eight  miles. 

31424.  Chairman. — Now,  we  have  that,  as  regards 
the  delays  at  the  Junction.  You  have  no  general 
complaint  that  the  trains  are  unpunctual? — Oh,  yes. 

31425.  Do  you  mean  to  say  as  a rule  or  occasionally  ? 
Is  it  a substantial  grievance? — It  is  a very  great 
grievance.  For  instance,  the  connections  at  the  Junc- 
tion are  often  lost  by  commercial  travellers  leaving 
Cork.  I could  give  you  an  instance.  A commercial 
traveller  leaving  Mallow  last  month,  going  to  Abbey- 
Mallow  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
Ihe  train,  supposed  to  arrive  at  Maryborough  at 
eleven,  was  three-quarters  of  an  hour  late.  Owing  to 
that  fact  the  train  for  Abbeyleix  had  left  Maryborough 
before  it  arrived.  The  next  train  to  Abbeyleix  was 
“ Y®  _ o’clock  in  the  evening.  My  friend  tried  the 
whole  town  of  Maryborough  to  get  a car  to  drive  over  ; 
but  there  were  some  military  manoeuvres  going  on  in 
neighbou rh °°d  of  the  town  that  day,  and  he 
could  not  get  a car.  And  the  result  was  he  lost  his 
entire  day’s  visit. 

31426.  Colonel  Hutcheson  -Poe. — You  only  get 
manoeuvres  once  in  five  or  six  years  ?— Well,  it 
was  very  unfortunate  for  him  you  had  them 
tnat  year.  Another  case  is  this.  Passengers 

w-  wanfc‘ug  to  go  on  the  Limerick  and 

Waterford  section  ; the  trains  are  often  late,  and 
when  they  arrive  at  the  Limerick  Junction  the  train 
31  often  gone.  Take  the  train  that  runs  in  connection 
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with  the  7.20  from  Cork.  The  train  leaving  Cork  at 
7.20  a.m.  is  due  to  arrive  at  the  Limerick  Junction  at 
9.9.  The  train  I speak  of — that  for  Cahir,  Clonmel, 
and  Carrick-ou-Suir,  is  supposed  to  leave  at  9.20  ; but 
occasionally  it  happens  that  this  7.20  train  from  Cork, 
when  it  arrives  at  the  Limerick  Junction  is  twenty  or 
twenty-five  minutes  late,  and  the  train  has  left  the 
Limerick  Junction  for  these  stations.  That  leaves 
the  passengers  who  want  to  go  to  Cahir,  Clonmel,  and 
Carrick-on-Suir  on  the  Limerick  Junction  for  a period 
of  Ithree  hours.  That  this  should  exist  at  a junction 
where  one  company  owns  the  two  systems  is  certainly 
a very  serious  matter  of  complaint,  and  a great  cause 
of  grievance,  in  the  loss  of  time  that  it  causes  to  us 
commercial  travellers.  The  Kerry  train  servioe  from 
Cork  is  insufficient.  For  instance : the  first  train 
from  Cork  to  Kenmare  is  9.30  a.m.,  due  at  Kenmare 
at  1.13;  no  train  leaving  Kenmare  until  7.20  p.m., 
arriving  at  Cork  11.30.  So  that  a passenger  from 
Cork  to  Kenmare  and  returning  has  to  devote  from 
9.30  a.m.  to  11.30  p.m.  for  this  journey  of  74  miles. 

We  cansider  that  this  important  town,  only  74  miles 
distant,  and  having  large  trading  connections  with 
Cork,  should  have  a connlection  by  first  morning 
train,  Cork  to  Tralee,  leaving  Cork  at  8.30.  Great 
inconvenience  is  caused  to  Cork  travellers  that  the 
1.50  ex  Tralee  does  not  call  at  Gortatlea,  Farranfore,' 

Rathmore,  or  Millstreet,  though  Dublin  passengers 
or  passengers  south  of  Lismore  have  the  privilege  of 
getting  trains  stopped. 

31427.  Chairman. — Of  course,  you  have  reported  this 
to  the  railway  companies  ? — Yes. 

31428.  Now,  what  about  third-class  carriages  ? — We 
complain  of  the  want  of  heating  arrangements  in  cold 
weather  and  over  long  journeys,  which  we  have  to 
take  occasionally.  It  is  rather  dismal  to  have  to  sit 
in  a third-olass  carriage  for  a length  of  time — for 
some  hours — without  any  heating  arrangements  what- 
soever. 

31429.  You  mean  foot-warmers  ? — Yes,  or  the  other- 
system. 

31430.  Then,  you  suggest  lavatory  accommodation  ? 

Yes,  the  absence  of  lavatory  accommodation.  Wo 
suggest  that  on  all  trains  there  should  be  lavatory 
accommodation. 

31431.  Where  do  you  find  lavatory  accommodation 
on  all  trains?— The  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  Company  have  it  on  their  main  line,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  have  it  on  their 
branch  lines.  Take  the  line  from  Mallow  to  Cahir- 

31432.  But  on  a branch  line  lavatory  accommoda- 
tion is  not  required  so  much  as  on  a main  line?  - 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  in  a journey  between  such 
places  as  Mallow  and  Cahirciveen.  The  distance  is 
long,  and  till©  district  is  largely  patronised  by 
tourists;  and  there  is  an  immense  traffic  going  over- 
that  particular  portion  of  the  line.  Very  often  there- 
are  carriages  with  no  lavatory. 

31433.  But  I suppose  all  the  new  carriages  a re- 
fit ted  with  them  ? — But,  as  a rule,  they  are  left  on 
the  main  line  and  not  given  to  the  branch  I speak  of. 

Take  the  journey  from  Farranfore  to  Cahirciveen— a 
distance  of  fifty  miles;  sitting  for  two  hours  in  a- 
train,  without  lavatory  accommodation,  is  rather- 
antediluvian  and  out  of  date  now. 

31434.  I don’t  know  about  antediluvian  ? — It,  is  cer- 
tainly not  up  to  date  now. 

31435.  Then,  you  mention  waiting-rooms? — Yes;  A general 
third-class  waiting-rooms.  There  are  some  stations  improvement 
on  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Raiiway  system  m the  waiting 
where  the  accommodation  for  passengers  waiting  at  r‘ 
tlie  stations  is  very  scant  indeed.  Tipperary  Station  ’ 
for  instance — there  is  not  a single  chair  in  the  wait- 
ing-room, which  is  as  large  as  this  room.  There  are 
benches  at  the  side  of  the  walls — two  forms.  These 
rooms  are  disgracefully  kept — dusty  and  dirty. 

31436.  That  is  a general  waiting-room,  I suppose  ? 

— Yes.  At  Cahir  there  is  no  waiting-room  whatso- 
ever. There  is  " waiting-room  ” written  up,  but  they 
are  used  as  offices,  parcels  offices,  etc.,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  station  staff. 

31437.  Now.  we  have  had  a great  amount  of  < 

■taw  aW  second-class  far«.  Ton  apes,  I suppose,  portion 'b,. 
that,  they,  are  out  of  proportion  to  the  third?— Yes,  tween  second 
niv  association  asked  me  to  impress  that  upon  the  class  and 
Commission  very  strongly.  The  proportion  averages  third  class, 
from  35  to  75  per  cent,  in  the  difference  between  tires, 
second  and  third  class  fares. 


ri  accom- 
modation 
requii  ed. 


v,~  The  dispro- 
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31438.  Where  do  you  get  35  per  cent.  ?— We  com- 
pute it  from  30  per  cent.,  I should  say. 

31439.  But;  Where  do  you  get  the  3G  per  cent? — I 
can  give  you  an  instance. 

31440. ' Are  you  certain  about  that  ? — Yes.  On  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway,  I mean. 

31441.  On  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Rail- 
way they  have  instances  of  30  per  cent.  ?— I think  so. 

31442.  We  should  like  to  have  that? — I might  men- 
tion that  it  is  for  a rather  short  distance,  but  I can 
let  you  have  it:  The  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  have  not  changed  the  fares  that  existed  on 
the  late  Waterford  and  Limerick  Railway,  which 
worked  out  in  some  cases  from  35  per  cent. 

31443.  Well,  what  your  association  says  is  that  the 
second-class  fares  should  be  approximately  settled  oii 
some  similar  basis  to  what  prevails  in  England? — Yes, 
anything  up  to  a difference  of  20  per  cent.  And  I 
am  perfectly  satisfied  90  per  cent,  of  the  commercial 
travellers,  instead  of  going  third-class,  would  be  glad 
if  they  got  a difference  of  20  per  cent,  only  in  the 
second-class. 

31444.  20  or  25  ? — We  consider  20  quite  high  enough. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  this.  In  the  first  in- 
stance it  would  relieve  the  congestion  of  third-class 
carriages;  next,  it  would,  on  long  journeys,  be 
pleasurable  for  us  to  travel,  which  is  not  the  fact  now, 
and  it  would  obviate  the  difficulty  which  we  have  of 
travelling,  as  on  market  days.  It  is  most  uncomfort- 
able; third-class  carriages  are  so  crowded.  They  are 
more  like  luggage  vans,  crowded  with  groceries  and 
provisions  of  all  kinds.  People  come  in  with  these 
things  after  making  their  purchases  on  Saturday  at 
the  different  stations  on  the  line. 

31445.  Then,  on  all  grounds  there  is  no  question 
it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  members  of  your 
association  at  any  rate,  and  they  would  avail  them- 
selves of  it  if  the  second-class  were  anything  about 
'20  per  cent,  above  the  third? — Yes.  And,  instead 
of  the  revenue  being  decreased,  in  iny  opinion  it 
would  be  increased. 

31446.  That  is,  as  far  as  your  travellers  are  con- 
cerned ? — And  the  general  public  also,  I should  say. 

3.1447.  They  would  follow? — Yes. 

31448.  Now,  give  us  some  cases  of  the  second  and 
third-class  fares  ? — Cork  to  Emly,  third-class  fare, 
4s.  3d.;  second-class  fare,  7s.  2d.,  a difference  of  73 
per  cent.  From  Cahirciveen  to  Cork,,  third-class  fare, 
9s. ; second-class  fare,  14s.  8 d.  That  is  a difference 
of  63  per  cent.  From  Cork  to  Carrick-on-Suir,  third- 
class  fare,  6s.  lOd. ; second,  11s.  6d.,,a  difference  of 
67  per  cent. 

31449.  Take  one  of  75  per  cent.  Take  one  on  the 
Cork  and  Bandon? — That  existed  on  the  Cork  and 
Bandon  Railway,  but  since  we  prepared  this  evidence 
the  Cork  and  Bandon  Railway  have  dropped  their 
second-class  fares  and  carriages.  They  have  dropped 
the  second-class  altogether,  which  we  consider  rather 
a retrograde  movement,  and  they  have  reduced  the 
first-class  to  under  whait  the  second-class  fai'es  were 
before.  But  still  the  great  difference  that  exists 
between  third  and  first-class,  between  50  and  60  per 
cent.,  is  prohibitive. 

31450.  The  second-class  fares  are  abolished,  and 
they-  made  first  what  the  second  used  to  be? — Lower 
than  what  the  second-class  were. 


31451.  Still  lower? — Yes,  still  lower,,  but  still  the 
difference  is  between  50  and  60  per  cent  above  the 
third.  And.  in  the  opinion  of  those  travelling  over 
the  line,  that  is  rather  a z'etrograde  movement,  be- 
cause that  only  relieves  a certain  class,  that  is  the 
moneyed  class  who  would  go  first  class  no  matter  what 
the  price  was,  and  the  people  who  would  travel 
second  are  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  doing  so.  They 
will  not  go  first  because  the  railway  fare  is  so  very  high 
in  comparison  with  the  third.  There  is  another  item 
A more  in  connection  with  travellers  taking  luggage.  There 

liberal  policy  are  some  travellers,  representing  drap  :ry  houses,  and 
as  regards  the  ouj.  0f  a journey  of  seven  weeks  they  -pend  only  tw  • 
wee^s  on  'the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway 
Samples  system.  It  would  not  pay  them  to  take  a pass  for 

advocated.  their  luggage,  which  is  £20  per  annum,  for  this  short 

time.  The  other  railways,  the  Cork  and  Bandon  and 
the  Cork  and  Mac  room  have  a different  system. 
Their  system  is:  you  take  a first-class  ticket  for  your- 
self tp  your  destination  and  another  first-class  ticket 
for  your  luggage.  Some  men  who  travel  on  ■ the'  Creat 
Southern  and  'Western  Railway  , for  a couple  of  weeks 
out  of  their  seven  weeks  would  think  it  rather 
hard  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  £20  a year,  and 


I,  know  a number  of  them  who  actually  send  their 
cases  by  common  car  and  go  the  journey  themselves 
by  railway,  on  a third-class  fare.  Whereas  if  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  issued  to  these 
men  either  weekly  passes  for  their  luggage  or  charge 
them  as  other  companies  do,  it  would  be  an  advan- 
tage both  for  the  company  and  for  the,  commercial 
traveller. 

31452.  But  surely  the  luggage  ought  to  be  limited. 
Do  you  mean  that  any  quantity  of  luggage  .should  be 
taken  bv  commercial  men? — Well,  the  company  allow 
us  to  take  12  cwt.,  according  to  the  passes  they  issue. 

I may  as  well  6ay  12  cwt.  is  not  sufficient.  The  more 
samples  we  take  the  more  goods  we  sell,  and  the  rail- 
way company  benefit  thereby. 

31453.  The  bulk  of  what  you  carry  is  samples?— 
It  is  samples  that  we  take  only. 

31454.  Twelve  cwt.  of  samples,  is  that,  so? — Yes; 

I take  sixteen  cwt.  myself. 

31455.  Of  draperies? — Yes. 

31456.  At  any  rate,  you  say  that  it  is  not  un. 
reasonable  to  suggest  tha't  you  should  be  able  to  take 
vour  luggage  with  you  on  the  Great  Southern  under 
an  arrangement  similar  in  effect  to  that  on  Ithe  Cork 
and  Bandon? — Yes,  that  is  for  travellers  spending 
a short  time  on  the  line.  I myself  do  not  object  to 
pay  £20,  because  I spend  five  weeks  out  of  the  seven 
on  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway.  But  I 
speak  of  those  who  spend  only  two  weeks. 

31457.  Smaller  men  ?— They  are  not  exactly  smaller, 
but  they  have  a greater  trade  over  the  Cork  and 
Bandon  Railway. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Sextox. 

31458.  Your  complaints  relate  entirely  to  one 
system — the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Rail- 
way, including  its  junctions  with  other  systems? — 
Yes. 

31459.  One  of  the  remedies  suggested  in  the  evidence 
is  an  amalgamation  of  the  companies,  so  that  there 
should  be  three  or  four  systems  left.  Now,  if  that 
were  done,  one  of  the  three  or  four  systems  left  would 
he  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway,  with 
the  smaller  southern  lines  absorbed  into  it.  Would 
that  go  in  any  way  to  meet  your  complaint? — I 
scarcely  think  it  wouid  in  the  matter  of  the  connec- 
tions, as  I have  given  instances — such  as  Limerick 
Junction  and  Mallow. 

31460.  You  think  it  would  leave  them  pretty  much 
•as  they  are? — Yes,  in  the  matter  of  connections. 

31461.  And  you  say  you  come  to  support  and 
endorse  the  evidence  given  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mercial Travellers’  Association? — Yes. 

31462.  Does  your  Association  agree  that  the  best 
solution  in  the  public  interest  would  be  to  take  over 
these  lines  and  work  them  as  a united  syrtem,  under 
a representative  body  ? — Yes. 

31463.  You  adopt,  then,  the  principles  of  public 
purchase,  representative  authority-,  and  expert  man- 
agement ? — Yes. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acworth. 

31464.  Do  you  work  about  Waterford,  Tralee,  and 
Limerick  ? — Yes ; I go  to  Tralee,  and  as  far  as  Car- 
rick-on-Suir, and  into  Limerick. 

31465.  Are  things  better  or  worse  than  they  were 
before  the  amalgamation  of  the  Waterford  and 
Limerick  with  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  ?— 
There  is  little  or  no  improvement. 

31466.  There  is  just  one  other  point.  You  pu‘ 
your  point  fairly  enough  as  to  these  irritating  delays 
and  want  of  connections  at  stations.  But,  presum- 
ably, the  railway  companies  have  some  reason  for 
not  complying  with  your  wishes?  It  is  not  pure 
cussedness.  Do  you  ever  get  a talk  with  them  about 
it.  You  have  written  a complaint,  I take  it? — Yes. 

31467.  And  you  got  a letter,  I suppose,  containing 
a civil  answer  that  it  would  be  looked  into ; and  then 
another  civil  answer  saying  'that  they  regret  that 
they  are  not  able  to  comply  with  your  wishes  ?— Yes. 

31468.  Do  you  know  the  reasons  why  they  are  not 
able  ?— No,  they  never  gave  us  a reason  why  they 
could  not  extend  that  train  from  Limerick  Junction 
to  Mallow. 

31469.  You  never  got  a talk  with  them  about  it  ?— 
No. 

31470.  Do  you  think  that,  if  you  had  opportunities 
of  having  discussions  on  these  subjects,  it  would  tend 
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to  get  reforms  in  some  cases,  and  show  in  other  cases 
why  they  could  not  be  given? — Undoubtedly.  And  I 
may  mention,  as  regards  that,  that  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  tho  Irish  Commercial  Travellers’  Association 
did  have  an  interview  with  Sir  William  Goulding 
with  reference  to  the  luggage  question,  and  easier 
relations’  have  existed  since  then.  That  upholds  the 
principle  of  your  suggestion,  which  I approve  of. 

31471.  Personal  discussion  across  the  table  would 
smooth  matters  a good  deal?— Yes.- 
31472.  And,  whether  the  railways  be  in  public  or 
private  hands,  you  would  think  it  would  be  a good 
thing  to  have  some  organised  arrangement  of  meeting 
between  the  . customers  of  the  railway , and  the 
managers  ?^-A  very  good  idea. 

31473.  You  know  that  that  does  happen  in  Germany, 
and  is  a great  success  ? — -Yes.  The  railway  companies, 
as  a rule,  are  reasonable  to  commercial  travellers. 
They  treat  us  rather  decently  as  regards  the  week- 
end— Friday  to  Monday — tickets.  And  when  oc- 
casionally a member  of  the  Commercial  Travellers’ 
Association  got  speaking  to  one  of  the  managers  of 
the  railway  easier  relations  have  resulted.  . 

31474.  When  you  are  refused  facilities  that  seem 
to  you  reasonable,  and  you  do  not  know  why  you  are 
refused,  it  is  not  satisfactory  ?— Yes. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe.  ' ■ 
31475.  Your  Association  gets  the  benefit  of  a 
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special  fare,  does  it  not? — We  get  Friday  to  Monday 
tickets  at  single  fares.  The  ordinary  public  get  it 
at  a fare  and  an  eighth. 

31476.  So  that  in  that  way  they  did  make  a con- 
cession to  you  ? — Yes. 

31477.  When  you  speak  of  the  second1  class  fare, 
and  the  disparities  under  the  existing  system,  you 
know  that  the  railway  returns  show  a decrease  in  the 
second  class  l — Yes.  . 

31478.  And  you  attribute  that  to  the  high  fares 
and  the  bad  accommodation  ? — Yes. 
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31479.  And  do  you  think  that  a redress'  in  that 
direction  would  be  largely  availed  ; of  > by  ■ third  class 
passengers  ? — Undoubtedly.  A large  number  would 

travel  second  class,  and  the  revenue  of  the  railway 
companies  would  be  considerably  increased. 

31480.  You  only  speak  in  reference  to  the  Great 
Southern.  You  have  no  experience  of  other  lines? — 
The  Cork  and  Bandon  is  a case  where  they  have 
dropped  the  second  class,  and  the  Cork  and  Macroom 
is  another. 

31481.  But  your  complaints  as  to  the  bad  station 
accommodation  and  so  on,  do  they  apply  to  those 
systems  also? — No;  I cannot  say  that. 

31482.  Then  your  chief  grievance  in  that  respect  is 
confined  to  the  Great  Southern? — Yes; 

31483.  And  not  to  the  smaller  branch  Systems  in 
the  South  of  Ireland  ?— No. 


The  proba- 
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the  following  morning,  at  ele  ven  o' cloth. • ' 
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FIFTY-SECOND  PUBLIC  SITTING.— SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  19th,  1907. 

In.  the  Council  Chamber,  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Leinster  House,  Dublin. 


Commissioners  present : — Sir  Charles  Scotter,  Bart.,  Chairman  ; Right  Hon.  Lord  Pirrie, 
p.c. ; Colonel  William  Hutcheson  Poe,  c.b.  ; Mr.  Thomas  Sexton;  and  Mr.  W.  M. 
A cworth  ; 

Mr.  George  E.  Shanahan  (Secretary). 


Oct.  19,  HI07. 
Mr.  J.  J. 
Maj'iiire, 
Solicitor, 
Dublin. 
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Mr.  J.  J.  Maguire.  Solicitor,  examined  bv  the  Chairman. 


31484.  Mr.  J.  J.  Maguire.  You  are  a solicitor  in 
Dublin? — Yes. 

31485.  You  have  made  the  railway  question  a study  ? 
— Yes,  I have.  I am  a shareholder  in  some  of  the 
railways,  and  it  is  my  own  interest  to  study  it. 

31486.  Of  course  you  are  acquainted  with  the  Irish 
railway  system  generally? — I am. 

31487.  Do  you  consider  it  is  different  from  the  railway- 
system  of  England  and  Scotland? — I should  say  that 
it  is;  much  the  same  with  regard  to  arrangements, 
and,  of  course,  there  is  a difference  in  regard  to  rates. 
The  principle  of  private  ownership  prevails  in  both 
countries 

31488.  I am  now  speaking  with  regard  to  traffic 
carried  on  the  railways  ? — As  regards  the  traffic 
it  is  perfectly  different,  because  the  two  countries 
are  entirely  different.  Ireland  is  wholly  an  agri- 
cultural country,  with  the  exception  of  Belfast  and 
that  district  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  When  you  con- 
sider the  case  of  England  and  Scotland — I take  the 
two  countries  together.  Take  England — of  course  it 
is  the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  take 
Ireland,  a country  with  practically  no  commerce 
— no  commerce  to  compare  with  England — anyone 
would  say  that  a system  which  would  suit  the  one 
country  would  be  utterly  unsuitable  to  the  other,  be- 
cause in  Ireland,  in  certain  districts,  you  have  to 
develop  traffic.  The  country  is  poor  and  the  means 
of  paying  railway  rates  are  not  the  same  as  in 
England,  and,  secondly,  the  private  ownership  system, 
in  my  opinion — 

31489.  One  minute.  We  will  make  that  the  subject 
of  a separate  question.  The  Irish  railway  system 
generally  began  about  1830?— I think  most  of  the 
Irish  railways,  as  far  as  I can  judge  from  my  reading 
in  the  matter,  were  constructed  about  1845  or  1850. 

I am  wrong,  perhaps,  with  regard  to  some  of  them. 

31490.  Do  you  remember  the  then  Chief  Secretary 
making  some  proposals? — It  is  only  a matter  of  his- 
torical reading.  Mr.  Thomas  Drummond — in  my 
reading  of  history  of  the  time — I found  that  Mr. 
Drummond,  who  was  then  Chief  Secretary,  proposed, 
as  the  railway  system  was  then  extending  throughout 
the  Continent— it  commenced  in  England  and  spread 
to  Belgium— he  proposed  (and,  perhaps,  he  was  one 
of  the  ablest  Under  Secretaries  that  Ireland  ever  had. 
although  ho  was  not  an  Irishman)  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  undertake  the  construction  of  railways 
in  Ireland. 

31491.  It  was  not  accepted?— It  was  not  accepted 
from  various  causes,  because,  unfortunately,  in  the 
country  it  appears  to  be,  as  far  as  politics  are  con- 
cerned, the  battledore  and  shuttlecock  of  the  different 
political  parties  at  the  time,  and  the  reasons  may 
have  been  against  it.  At  all  events,  I believe  at  the 
time,  judging  by  my  reading  of  the  matter,  it  was 
favourably  entertained,  bet  it  was  laid  aside  for  some 
reason  or  other. 

31492.  And  the  railways  were  then  provided  by 
private  parties? — They  were;  but,  with  regard  to 
some  of  the  lines,  they  could  not  be  constructed  with- 
out State  aid.  Taking  that  portion  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  from  Dublin  to  Dundalk,  I be- 
lieve portion  of  that  line  was  constructed  with  State 
aid. 


31493.  That  is  something  new.  I have  not  heard 
that  before.  Dundalk  to  Dublin  is  a separate  under- 
taking?—That  is  my  recollection.  I think  it  was  the 
Dublin  and  Dundalk. 

31494.  That  was  a separate  undertaking? — It  may 

31495.  It  was  before  the  amalgamation?— I know, 
from  my  reading  of  the  matter,  that  several  lines 
could  not  be  constructed  without  State  aid. 

31496.  Mr.  Acworth. — They  got  a Government  loan? 
Yes. 

31497.  And  has  it  been  paid  off  ? — YeS ; I refer  to 
the  inception. 

31498.  Mr.  Sexton— There  were  loans  and  also 
grants?— Yes,  loans,  I think,  principally— loans  and 
grants  in  some  of  the  poor  districts,  but  I know  there 
were  large  sums  advanced. 

31499.  And  in  the  main,  what  Mr.  Ac  worth  says 
is  correct,  that  the  moneys  advanced  out  of  the 
British  Treasury  were  repaid  ? — Yes. 

31500.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  idea  how  many 
Boards  there  are  in  Ireiand  ? — The  conclusion  is  forty, 
and,  of  cour.se,  you  include  the  Boards  of  a large  num- 
ber of  railway  companies. 

31501.  That  includes  all  of  them  ?— Every  one. 

31502.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  to  the  advantage 
of  Ireland  if  all  these  railways  were  amalgamated 
into  one  system? — Undoubtedly. 

31503.  And  do  you  agree  with  the  proposed  State 
purchase  of  these  undertakings? — I think  it  is  the 
only  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

31504.  What,  in  your  judgment,  would  be  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  acquisition  by  the  State  of 
the  Irish  railways  ? — In  the  first  place  you 
would  not  have,’  as  at  present,  forty  dif- 
ferent systems  in  a poor  country,  and  a small 
country  too,  and  then,  these  different  railway  sys- 
tems have  antagonistic  interests — they  serve  certain 
districts — and,  of,  course,  the  directors  of  a railway 
in  a particular  district  naturally  considers  the  in- 
terests of  that  particular  district,  and  of  their  own 
shareholders,  and  certain  districts  must  be  better 
served  than  others,  and  certain  districts,  without  any 
facilities  or  facilities  of  a very  poor  description,  anc 
then,  if  you  had  one  railway  system  throughout  the 
whole  of  Ireland  it  would  be  a great  advantage  to  the 
country  in  this  way — that  poor  districts  would  be 
helped.  At  the  present  time  it  is  impossible  to  get 
capital  for  the  poor  districts,  because  capitalists 
would  naturally  consider  immediate  return  for  their 
money,  but  if  the  Government  worked  the  whole  rail- 
way system  in  this  country  they  would  naturally  help 
tlie  poor  district  and  they  would  have  a chance,  which 
•they  have  not  at  the  present  day,  of  developing  traffic 
and  getting  facilities  for  getting  to  the  markets  of  the 
world,  and  would  do  away  with  the  expensive  system 
at  the  present  time.  Taking  the  experience  of  forty 
Boards  and  their  secretaries  and  staffs,  if  you  had 
one  general  system  you  would  have  great  saving  of 
expenses.  Nobody  could  doubt  that. 

31505.  Those  are  the  various  reasons  why  it  would 
be  an  advantage? — Saving  of  expense  and  uniformity 
of  rates. 

31506.  Do  you  think  that  what  we  have  heard  so 
much  abouG-pref erenti  a.!  rates  for  imports — would 
exist? — They  would  not. 
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31507.  To  the  advantage  of  Ireland  ? — Yes,  because, 
in  the  first  instance,  the  public  authorities,  represent- 
ing the  Irish  people,  and  responsible  to  public 
opinion,  could  not,  naturally,  on  account  of  public 
opinion,  grant  preferential  rates,  which  are  granted 
now  and  you  would  not  have  the  spectacle  of  rail- 
way’ companies  granting  preferential  rates  to  im- 
ports and  discouraging  the  native  exporter. 

21508.  I suppose  that  you  cannot  expect  the  railway 
companies  to  make  substantial  reductions  in  rates? — 

£ fail  to  see  how  they  could  do  it  at  the  present  time, 
for  this  reason.  They  are  private  property— the  pro- 
perty of  the  shareholders,  and  they  must  regard  the 
interests  of  the  shareholders,  first  of  all.  A public 
authority,  having  the  railways  of  Ireland,  would 
naturally  regard  the  interests  of  the  public.  Of 
course  the  private  railway  companies  are  perfectly 
rioht  in  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  share- 
holders. What  else  would  they  do.  Secondly,  in  the 
case  of  a proposed  reduction  of  rates  the  first  con- 
sideration would  he  the  effect  on  the  dividends.  Then, 
if  you  attempted  to  reduce  the  rates  you  may  take 
it  merely  as  an  experiment  which  might  possibly  in- 
crease the  business  of  the  railway  company,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  it  might  decrease  the  dividends,  be- 
cause the  corresponding  increase  of  business  might 
not  be  equal  to  the  expense  incurred,  and  consequently 
it  might  be  a loss. 

31509.  Mr.  Sexton— There  might  be  a decrease  of 
net-  profit? — For  some  time,  at  all  events,  perhaps. 

31510.  Chairman . — Are  you  aware  of  the  Trustee 
Act  of  1893? — I 'am  -a  solicitor,  and  I know  it. 

31511.  You  know  the  object  of  the  Act? — It  was 
passed  in  1893,  and  the  object  of  the  Act  was  to  ex- 
tend the  list  of  investments  of  trustees.  Before  that 
the  list  of  investments  was  rather  restricted— consols 
and  certain  Government  securities — and  this  Act 
therefore  extended  the  list  of  investments  to  in  • 
elude  debentures  and  preference  stock  of  railway 
companies,  provided  the  railway  company  paid  a 
dividend  of  not  less  than  3 per  cent,  for  ten  years 
previously. 

31512.  Mr.  Acicorth. — On  the  ordinary  stock? — 
Yes,  on  the  ordinary. 

31513.  Chairman-—  If  the  ordinary  stock  was  in 
jeopardy  it  would  seriously  affect  the  debenture  and 
preference? — It  would,  undoubtedly. 

31514.  It  would  mean  removal  from  the  list? — Yes, 
and  the  result  would  be  that  debenture  and  preference 
and  guaranteed  stock  of  the  railway  company  which 
reduced  their  ordinary  dividend  below  3 per  cent, 
would  cease  to  be  a trustee  security  for  a period  of 
ten  years,  and  unless  the  dividends  were  resumed  and 
paid  for  ten  years  it  would  not  be  a trustee  stock  at 
all.  The  directors  of  any  railway  company,  consider- 
ing that  fact,  would  naturally  say.  “If  we  reduce 
the  rates  probably  the  dividend  will  be  reduced  below 
3 per  cent.,  say,  to  2$  per  cent.,  and  that  would  mean 
a perfect  slump  in  the  price  of  our  debenture  and 
guaranteed  and  preference  stock,  3 per  cent,  or  4 
per  cent.”  The  ordinary  stock  would  go  down,  too, 
because  they  all  hang  together,  and  conse- 
quently I do  not  see  how  any  Board  of  Directors 
would  think  of  -reducing  the  rates  on  account  of  those 
circumstances  created  by  legislation. 

31515.  That  is  to  say,  under  the  present  system 
you  do  nob  see  that  any  great  reduction  can  take 
place,  and  it  would  not  be  fair  to  the  railway  com- 
panies, by  any  legislation,  to  enforce  it? — It  would 
not  be  to  the  interests  of  the  shareholders. 

31516.  You  have  been  in  Belgium? — I have. 

31517.  And  you  know  that  the  -railways  there  gene- 
rally are  the  property  of  the  State? — They  are,  with 
the  exception  of  one  portion  of  Belgium — about 
Biege. 

31518.  I said  “ generally  ” ? — Yes. 

31519.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  prosperity  of 
the  country,  in  a great  measure,  is  the  result  of 
State  ownership  of  the  railways  ? — I should  say  to  a 
great  extent. 

31520.  Are  you  aware  of  the  passenger  fares? — As 
far  as  my  own  experience  goes — I only  go  on  my  own 
experience — passenger  fares  appear  to  be  very 
moderate. 

31521.  Much  cheaper  than  in  Ireland  or  in  Eng- 
land?— Much  cheaper.  You  can  get-  a circular  ticket 
for  the  whole  of  Belgium  for  25s. , and  that  is  cheap 
enough. 
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31522.  And  these  cheap  facilities  for  passengere,  Oct.  19,  1907. 
and  the  low  rates  for  goods,  tend  to  develop  the  coun-  - 
try  to  a very  large  extent? — Undoubtedly.  Mr.  J.  J. 

31523.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Germany?— 

I want  to  make  a remark  about  Belgium.  I was  DubIiD_  ’ . 
reading  the  excellent  work  of  Sir  - Emerson  Tennant, 
written  in  the  year  1836 — he  was  a well-known  autlio-  The  public 
rity  in  certain  economic  matters — and  he  had  visited  benefits 
Eelgium  about  1835,  and  he  says  that  Belgium  then  derived  from 
had  set  an  example  to  other  European  countries  in  State  rail- 
the  way  of  State  construction  of  railways.  . 

31624.  Mr.  Sraton— ' J3iat  ™ Wore  it  was  "the  JJjJ-"* 
Clapham  Junction  of  Europe”? — Yes,  the  railway 
system  was  only  in  its  inception. 

31525.  Chairman. — What  was  the  date? — 1836. 

31526.  There  were  very  few  railways  then? — He 
referred  to  the  wisdom  of  the  step  taken  by  the  Bel- 
gium Government. 

31527.  The  same  as  Drummond  did  here? — Yes.  If 
the  same  had  been  done  here  the  results  would  have 
been,  perhaps,  to  a great  extent,  the  same. 

31528.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  Germany  has 
State  railways ?— Oh,  yes;  there  are  State  railways 
— a system  of  State  railways,  there  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Prussia  at  all  events,  which  comprises  the  greater 
part  of  Germany. 

31529.  And  they  favour  the  export  rates? — Yes. 

31530.  In  fact  do  everything  they  can  to  encourage 
exports? — The  Government  helps  the  export  trade  in 
every  way — not  alone  by  low  railway  rates,  but  by 
bounties. 

31531.  I do  not  know  that  I need  ask  about  the 
salary  of  the  officials  ? — The  working  is  v 
nomioal. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Sextos. 

31532.  I wish  to  make  as  clear  as  possible 
the  effect  of  the  Trustee  Act  in  creating  an 
obstacle  to  the  reduction  of  rates.  It  is  a fact  that 
one  of  the  great  lines  in  Ireland  now  pays  an  ordi- 
nary dividend  of  3 per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

31533.  And  another— I think  we  might  call  it  the 
greatest  line,  pays  .about  4 per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

31534.  Now  your  argument,  as  I understand  it,  is 
that  if  the  directors  of  the  line  paying  3 per  cent,  were 
to  grant  reductions  in  the  rates  they  could  not  ex- 
pect to  be  recouped  immediately— they  would  have  to 
wait  for  recoupment,  and  wait  a.  longer  time  for 
profit — and  in  the  meantime  the  ordinary  dividend 
would  necessarily  sink  below  3 per  cent.  ? — Yes,  and 
then  the  securities  would  cease  to  be  trustee  securi- 
ties, and  the  damage  is  done.  The  law  is  that  unless 
the  railway  lias  paid  an  ordinary  dividend  of  3 per 
cent,  for  ten  successive  years. 

31535.  Chairman. — I do  not  think  that  that  is  the 
law? — That  is  my  view. 

31536.  Chairman. — Ten  consecutive  years? 

31536a.  Mr.  Acworth. — Yes,  that  is  it. 

IFifness. — As  a solicitor,  I know. 

31537.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  Stock  Exchange  Guide 
says  that — “During  the  last  ten  years  the  following 
companies  paid  dividends  of  not  less  than  3 per  cent, 
in  any  one  year  on  their  ordinary  stock,  and  the 
debentures,  rent  charge,  guaranteed,  and  preference 
issues  may,  therefore,  be  purchased  under  the  Trustee 
Act  of  1893.”  The  payment  of  one  dividend  under 
3 per  cent,  would  break  the  succession  ? — Certainly. 

31538.  Then,  in  order  to  restore  the  pre-ordinary 
stocks  to  trustee  security  rank  there  would  have  to  be 
a 3 per  cent,  dividend,  continually,  for  ten  years? — 


bounties. 
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31539.  And  then  .if  there  was  another  break,  -that 
would  postpone  it  for  another  ten  years  — Yes. 

31540.  And  the  immediate  effect  of  one  reduction, 
below  3 per  cent,  would  be  that  while,  I suppose, 
trustees  who  had  invested  in  the  stock  already  might 
retain  their  stock,  no  trustees  could  further  invest 
in  it? — It  would  be  illegal. 

31541.  The  consequence  would  be  a lack  of  pur- 
chasers for  the  stock,  a.  great  fall  in  its  value  and 
a sympathetic  fall  in  the  ordinary  stock  beyond  that 
caused  by  the  fall  in  the  rate  of  the  ordinary  divi- 
dend ? — Undoubtedly. 

31542.  You  regard  that  as  an  insuperable  obstacle 
to  reductions  of  the  rates? — Yes,  -insuperable. 

31543.  In  the  case  of  that  line,  and  even  in  the 
case  of  a line,  paying  about  four  per  cent.,  which,, is 
the  case  with . the  greatest  line,  you  think  that  re- 
duction of  rates  would  be  too  risky  ? — Too  risky  en- 
tirely ; simply  an  experiment. 
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Cct.  19, 1907.  31544.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  operation  of 

— the  Trustee  Act  does  interpose  .a  very  serious  obstacle 
Mr.  J.  J.  jn  the  way  of  reductions? — Undoubtedly. 

Maguire,  31545.  But  if  there  were  a public  system,  with 

DubH°r'  public  stocks  for  a united  system  of  railways,  you 
would  apprehend  no  such  difficulty  ? — There  could  not 
be  under  a public  system. 

The  system  31546.  Let  us  take  another  question.  Are  you 
of  charging  aware  of  the  system  in  Ireland  and  England  (and, 
e cost  ot  no  doubt,  in  other  countries,  but  certainly  in  these), 

tive  renewal's  °f  ,c^LarS'ng  the  cost  of  renewals  and  other  works 
etc  to  capital  w^c^'  do  not  tu-iug  in  an  increased  revenue,  to  oapi- 
accounts  ta^  acc°unt  ? — Yes  ; it  is  most  reprehensible, 
condemned.  31547.  Most  reprehensible  ?— Yes. 

31548.  To  put  it  plainly,  charging  these  works  to 
capital  account  means  paying  for  them  out  of  bor- 
rowed money  ?— Certainly. 

31549.  And  raising  the  money  by  the  creation  of 
pre-ordinary  stock? — Yes. 

31550.  Unless  there  is  an  extension  of  net  revenue 
the  creation  of  these  pre-ordinary  stocks  reduces  the 
interest  of  the  ordinary  shareholders? — Undoubtedly  it 
depreciates  the  value  of  the  investment— every  addition 
to  the  preference  and  guaranteed  stock  and  de- 
bentures. 

31551.  The  interest  on  the  borrowed  money — for 
these  renewals— comes  out  of  the  fund  till  then  avail- 
able for  the  ordinary  dividends? — Certainly 

31552.  I am  not  contesting  the  necessity  of  the 
works  but  only  suggesting  to  you  that  unless  there  is 
an  extension  of  net  revenue,  the  continuance  of  this 
practice  must  necessarily  diminish  the  interest  of 
ordinary  shareholders  ? — There  is  no  question  of  it. 

31553.  And  would  you  say,  if  it  is  continued  long 
enough,  that  interest  will  be  extinguished  ?— If  it  is 
continued  at  the  same  rate  as  for  several  years  past 
the  interest  will  be  very  small. 

No  prospect  31554.  Do  you  see  any'  reason  for  anticipating,  on 
ot  an  mcret.se  any  Irish  line  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  an  ex- 
tension  of  either  revenue  or  net  profit  under  the 
on  the  Irish  Present  system  ?— I do  not  see  any  at  present ; 

lines  under  ^ut  we  c.ann°t  tell  what  the  future  will  bring  forth; 

present  out,  taking  the  present  conditions 

conditions.  31555.  Taking  the  present  conditions — foreign  com- 
petition, emigration,  and  the  absence  of  manufac- 
tures ?— Yes. 

31556.  Then  it  would  seem  that  the  practice  of 
charging  these  expenses  to  the  capital  account,  and 
gradually  encroaching  upon  the  residue  left  for 
ordinary  dividends  does  threaten  the  interest  of 
ordinary  shareholders  with  diminution  of  value,  and 
ultimately  with  extinction  ?— Undoubtedly. 

31557.  Especially  in  lines  paying  three  per  cent., 
or  thereabout  on  the  ordinary  ? — Yes. 

31558.  Well,  now,  suppose,  for  any  reason  a com- 
pany could  not  issue  new  securities  and  had  to  take 
the  cost  of  these  works  to  which  I have  referred  out 
of  revenue,  would  not  that,  immediately,  in  the  case 
of  certain  lines  bring  the  dividend  below  three  per 
cent.,  and  cause  the  disaster  you  have  described  ?— It 
would,  undoubtedly,  because  they  would  have  to 
provide  for  the  ordinary  dividend",  and  if  they  are 
reduced  below  three  per  cent,  it  ceases  to  be  a trustee 
T.  no  matter  what  the  cause  may  be. 

tion  of  State  31559.  Would  you  say  that  the  public,  if  they 
ownership  for  ow"ed  the  railways  and  worked  them  in  a united 
the  present  system,  could,  by  reason  of  the  saving  on  purchase, 
system  and  saving  .also  in  the  united  working,  make  a better 

suggested.in  hand  at  financing  the  lines  than  ■ the  companies  can 
(he  interest.  ever  do? — I am  inclined  to  think  they  would.  That 
of  the  share-  is  my  opinion.  Certainly  they  could  not  do  much 
holders  and  worse  than  the  present  companies. 
theCounfry  31560.  Would  you  say  that  the  sooner  the  share- 
generally . . holders  can  transfer  to  the  public  the  better  for  the 
shareholders  ? — Undoubtedly. 

31561.  When  you  speak  of  State  purchase  do  you 
mean  purchase  .by  the  British  Government,  and  con- 
trol by  a British  State  Department? — I would  not 
have  any  control  by  a British  State  Department,  but 
that  it  be  controlled  in  the  interests  of  the  country. 

31o62.  You  are,  perhaps,  aware  that  the  Govern- 
ment,  according  to  a jury  of  their  own  selection,  do 
over-tax  this  country,  and  have  persisted  in  over- 
The  transfer  ^ JJ?”“d . moT~.  si?oe.  the  verdict  was  de- 

of  the  control  llverad?— °h’  yes.  since  the  Union,  in  fact, 
of  the  rail-  31563.  If  that  be  the  course  of  the  Government  in 
ways  to  a.  the  question  of  taxation,  and  if  the  Government 
purdy  Irish  bo’^ht  >he  knee,  ,an,l  administered  them,  through 

a DK!paltm!"t  ?f  theif  own,  do  you  think  that  the 
advocated.  profits  of  the  lines,  if  they  once  found  their  wav 


into  the  British  Exchequer,  would  ever  find  their 
way  back  to  Ireland,  either  in  reductions  of  nates 
and  fares,  or  in  any  form  whatever? — Not  at  ail  in 
my  opinion. 

31564.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  lines  were  pur- 
chased by  an  Irish  authority,  acting  for  Ireland,  and 
responsible  to  Ireland,  have  you  any  doubt  that  any 
increase  in  profits  thereby  secured  would  be  used  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Irish  public  in  the  reduction  of 
rates  and  fares? — Naturally  they  would. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acworth. 

31565.  I observe,  Mr.  Maguire,  that  your  evidence 
contemplates  that  the  result  of  the  reduction  of  rates 
would  be  a loss  to  start  with  ? — Well,  with  regard  to 
the  railway  companies,  it  might  be,  but  then  the 
uncertainty,  I put  it — — 

31566.  Your  point  is  that  they  cannot  afford  to- 
reduce  the  rates,  because,  to  begin  with,  it  would 
reduce  the  dividends  ?— It  probably  would  reduce  the 
dividends,  but  when  you  look  at  it  from  this  standard 
of  the  Trustees  Act,  it  is  a matter  of  uncertainty, 

31567.  You  expect  that  it  would  reduce  dividends 
to  start  with  ?— Probably  it  would,  for  two  or  three 
years  to  come. 

31568.  Then  it  would  produce  the  same  effect  if  it 
was  done  by  the  State  instead  of  by  private  coni- 
panies— it  would  reduce  the  net  receipts  to  start  with  ? 
— That  is  a matter  of  opinion.  It  might  for  a time ; 
but,  with  the  encouragement  given  ito  industries  it 
would  produce  a very  increased  revenue. 

31569.  After  a time  ? — How  could  a private  com- 
pany make  reductions. 

31570.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  reduction  of 
rates,  resulting  m the  reduction  of  net  profits,  should 
11  °t  aPPly  to  Government  just  as  much  as  to  a private  ' 
company  ?— The  two  principles  are  not  the  same  at  all. 

, e Pr;vate  company  considers  the  interests  of  its 
shareholders. 

31571.  That  is  not  the  question.  You  agree  that 
, tne  Private  company  reduces  its  rates  it  would 
probably  S t0  StaTt  with  1 do  not  say  it  would— 

31571  a.  Chairman. — It  would  probably. 

31572.  Mr.  Sexton.— He  says  the  uncertainty  is 
enough  to  prevent  it.  J 

31572a.  Mr.  Acworth.— I quite  follow,  but  there 
would  be  just  the  same  .result  whether  the  Govern- 
ment aid  'it  or  tlie  private  company  ?— But  the  two 
stand  in  a different  position. 

31573.  I agree.  Please  do  not  think  I want  to 
mi!  6 2°Ur,Say  anythlnS  y°u  d<>  not  want  to  say. 
iwJrt  Government  would  have  to  contemplate  the 
possibility  of  being  short?— For  a time 
jechfrl4'  1 qUite  agree  ‘ Thalt  is  all  a matter  of  con- 

31575.  If  there  were  a shortage  where  would  the 
money  come  from  ?- -The  over-taxation  of  the  country. 

from  the  oveV- 

SfiZ-  F”m  the  famous  2|  millions! 
i-;1™'  ‘\Ir-  Sexton— Fatom-  the  infamous  23-  -mil- 
lions would  be  the  better  term.  4 

T kS"  iw  f cw°rth.—You,  of  course,  contemplate, 

:•  „ that  there  would  be  great  economies  byP put- 
» whole  tlyng  together  ? — Undoubtedly.  7 That 

tL?ryoffief,l0n'rt  y16'1  7°U  imaSine  f°rty  boards  and 
their  officials  that  must  amount  to  a great  economy. 

in  thof  last  ri  knoVhere  have  been  tjrt.  instances 
same  sca^e  asTh  °r  -tlreeyears-  on  just  about  the 
wiL,.  1 as  the  Irish  railways?  There  were  eight 
wate1  companies  in  London  and  they  were  put  to- 
fl”  ! tlie  purchase  pri£  Sal 

rai  Kvn  vs  f millions-about  the' cost  of  the  Irish 
lailwajs.  Do  you  know  that  the  new  Board  aro 
spending  more  on  administration  than  the  whole 
eight  companies  did  two  years  ago  ?— I suppose  it  is 
extravagant  management.  You  can  manage  any- 
thing extravagantly.  manage  anj- 

two15o8i°'fWyv2  kn°W  t],lat  lhe  Swiss  Government 
and  L ™ ag°  b0Ught  the  railways  there, 

and  they  are  spending  more  on  administration  than 

ia0mpa7ie??-1  am  not  aware -of  it. 
first  time  I hive  heard  7°Ur  Vlew  ?~ Tt  is  the 

rea3S2^eV0t  ^j860®  as  if  there  might  be  some 
vth  * * v?ould  not  result  in  economy  ?— There 
might  be  special  reasons  in  Switzerland.  It  is  a very 
mountainous  country.  i: 
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71583.  That  would  not  affect  the  expense  of  ad-  31600a.  Therefore,  I quite  agree,  it  is  dangerous  oct\  19, 1907V 
ministration.  The  companies  managed  to  do  it  to  take  it  from  one  side  only.  You  ..spoke  about 
cheaper  when  there  were  half  a dozen  of  them  than  German  export  rate#  Y®s-  f ,,  Maguire, 

the  Government,  when  there  is  only  one.  The  country  31601.  And  the  German  gives  low  rates foi the  ex- 
did  not  get  any  more  mountainous? — There  are,  I port  of  German  products  to  foreign  counti  es.  Dublin 

sunnose  difficulties  in  a country  like  that  that  do  31602.  That  is  part  of  the  German  Piotectionist 

r in  other  countries  character  of  German  Customs  legislation.  It  is  all  of  German 

n°31584  They  are  a thrifty  race-the  Swiss-and  very  a piece  ?-I  suppose  it  is ; but  the  Customs  certainly  export  rates. 

wo“ld  “ b'  “■  ws.  ara? 

10  315857  What  is  a preferential  rate  ?— Placing  the  I suppose  they  believe  m protecting  nativ^  industry,  trade  may 

that  a ES 

preferential  rate?-It  is  a preferential  rate,  but  it  is  before  this  Commission  _ Of  course  they  should  be 

in3l£7"hifta%“"enSi.l  at.  a.  . r.f  that  *SS».’&  J”*"”  -hpTld  be  . f.vour.d. 


is  a rate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  country.  If  you 
favour  the  trade  of  another  country  at  the  expense 
of  your  own  it  is  naturally  an  undue  preference. 


rightly  or  wrongly,  works  on  a Free  Trade  basis, 
and  refuses  'to  favour  native  industry  by  its  taxes, 
to  do  so  by  railway  rates  ? — I do  not  see  why  that 


31588.  We  know  what  undue  preference  means  in  to  do  so  by  railway  rates  _ i ao  not  / • 

law,  but  I was  rather  puzzled  the  way  you  used  country  should  allow  its  ailwaysto  favoui  foreign 
‘•'preferential  rate”?— I took  the  general  meaning  of  importers  at  the  expense  ot  it.  own. 


the  term.  In  this  country 


* understand  rates  that 


are  granted  to  the  foreigner  to  the  detriment  of  the  cussing  favouring  foreigners  ?— Is  it  not  a question 


native  producer  to  be  preferential. 

31589.  To  the  detriment  of  the  native  producer. 


of  favour? 
31608.  It  is 


question  of  favour. 


very  low  rate  to  let,  Irish  butter  get  into  railwa  ' jn  tilis  country  are  supposed  to  keep 
is  a preferential  rate  m Ireland! — 1 am  only  „„ri  'to  favour  one  or  the  othe: 


England  is  a preferential  rate  in  Ireland? — I am  only 
speaking — 

31590.  It  is  a preferential  rate  in  Ireland  ?— How 
would  it  be  a preferential  rate  in  Ireland  ? 

31591.  You  would  not  call  it  a preferential  rate  ?— 
■ I am  now  speaking  of  Ireland. 


31592.  When  that-  butter  gets  into  England,  and  tariff  ? Itwouldbe 
if  *e  rate  is  paid  in  England,  does  it  Free  Toads  sjstem. 
become  preferential  then?— If  it  is  charged  lower,  I ™at 
suppose,  than  the  native  producer  can  send  it  51610.  It  would  do 
to  London.  Customs  duties?— Tha 

31593.  I am  afraid  I have  not  got  it  quite  cor-  31611.  chairman.— 


balance  even,  and  not  'to  favour  one  or  the  other  ? — 
If  they  are  they  do  not  observe  it. 

31609.  I won’t  ask  you.  They  say  that  they  do. 
That  would  be  the  natural  thing  in  a country  which 
does  not  favour  the  native  over  the  foreigner  by  its 
tariff?— It  would  be  in  a country  carrying  on  a 
Free  Trade  svstem.  It-  would  naturally  consider 


31610.  It  would  do  the  same  in  railway  rates  as  in 
Customs  duties  ?— That  is  an  entirely  different  matter, 
31611.  Chairman.- — No ; I do  not  think  so?— It  is 


rectly  yet.  Let  us  go  to  another  point.  You  spoke  different,  because,  with  regard  to  protection  duties, 

of  Belgium.  I gather  you  consider  that  the  t]iere  would  be,  for  the  protection  of  native  in- 


private  railways  compared  unfavourably  with  the 
public  railways? — About  Liege.  . 

31594.  I happen  to  have  here— I was  reading  it  just 
as  you  spoke — a comparison  between  the  two,  in  an 


clustry,  but,  with  regard  'to  railway  rates  it  is  an 
entirely  different  thing.  Take  a foreign  producer 
who  sends  by  water  at  a low  rate  of  carriage..  Then, 
of  course,  unless  the  native  producer  has  some  ad- 
I,,,  v>i»  oKle  +«  rwmnete  with  the  foreign 


official  French  report.  Do  you  know  that  in  the  year  vantage,  iie  won’t  be  able  to  compete  with  the  foreign 
1902  it  was  proposed  that  the  State  should  buy  up  pr0CiUCer  at  all— he  will  be  driven  out,  because  if  he 
the  Nord  Beige,  which  is  the  principal  private  line  _ sent-  his  goods  any  distance  by  railway  he  would  be 
about  Liege? — No.  driven  out.  T think  the  Free  Trade  principle  could 

31594a.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  know  that  when  not  apply.  If  you  put  them  on  equality,  by  granting 
it  was  proposed  there  was  very  strong  opposition  to  equaj  facilities  that  way 


it  in  Parliament  on  the  ground  that  the  management  ziaio  T 
of  the  companies  was  infinitely  more  businesslike  • 

than  the  management  of  the  State  railways?— I ways 
have  not  heard.  _ . tionist  svs 


31612.  I-  want  to  get  the  broad,  general  question.  Suggestion 
Would  it,  in  your  view,  be  reasonable  that  the  rail-  that  the 
ways  should  lie  run  on  what  I may  call  a Protec- 
tionist  system  while  the  Customs  duties  of  the  coun-  ® ‘ 


ua-c-  , r.  -R  i tionist  svstem  while  the  customs  auxies  oi  me  coun- 

**  »e  Impoied  « a Pm  Trade  system  .-The  .wo  ;“‘nM 


gium  railways? — It  was  not  the  Belgian  Parliament. 

31596.  The  report  quotes  tEe  debate  in  the  Belgian 
Parliament,  and  one  of  the  objections  that  were  given 
was  that  the  servants  in  the  private  railway  were  so 


are  quite  different.  s 

31613.  You  do  not  see  any  incompatibility?—!  do 
r.ot  see  any  incompatibility.  The  two  things  are 


much  better  off  than  the  servants  on  the  State  rail-  different- 
ways? — I have  not  heard  that.  31614.  Mr.  Sexton. — I want  to  ask  you  whether  the  The  low 

31587.  Just  one  other  question  about  Belgium.  Haws  rates  on  foreign  imports  to  .Great  Britain  «•  not  import  rata 
YOU  maid  attention  to  the  financial  results?— I now  more  favourable  than  the  rates  for  lush  ex-  into  Ireland 

considered  them  very  iiucn,  because  the  op-  ports  to  England,  and  whether  the  low  .import  rates 
portnnitie,  .re  tew  here  of  getting  inform.., on  „the-  rate  jn- 

31597a.  I have  here  a quotation  from  the  chair-  31615.  Does  not  that  operate  as  protection  ?— It 
man  of  the  Budget  Committee  in  the  Belgian  Par-  does,  but  not  to  the  producer  in  the  country, 
liament,  where  he  says — ‘ We  neither  know  w lere  316I6.  And  when  we  ask  for  equalisation  of  charges 


liament,  where  he  says — “We  neither  know  where 

we  are  in  the  matter  of  paying  off  the  debt,  nor  j3e^^en  t]le  Irish  exporter  to  Great  Britain  and  the 

where  we  are  going.’  Continental  importer  also  between  the  importer  into 

31598.  Chairman. — That  was  answered,  you  , ,iTeian(j  an(j  the  Irish  manufacturer— do  not  we  ask 
■by  the  Minister.  for  the  removal  of  protection  and  the  substitution  cf 

.31598a.  Mr.  Acworth. — I am  aware.  equality? — We  do. 

31599.  Mr.  Sexton.— Quotations  of  controversial  31616a.  Mr.  A cworth. — Accepting  those  facts,  there 
speeches  in  a foreign  Parliament,  put  to  a witness  is  no  difference  between  us. 

in.  Ireland!  • 31617.  Mr.  Sexton—  Just  one  question  about  the  The  test  of  a. 

31599a.  Mr.  Acworth.— <1  only  wish  to  ask  Mr.  Belgian  system.  While  the  test  of  a private  system  State  system 


Maguire  whether  liis  attention  has  been  called  to  that  might  be  profit — profit  merely — must  you  not  also  of  railways — 


question? — I have  not  heard. 

31600.  I do  not  ask  anybody  to  take  that  as  final, 


Consider,  in  such  a case  as  that  of  'Belgium,  not  first  public 
simplv  what-  the  profit  is,  but  if  the  system  , has  pro-  utility,  after- 
dn/wl‘  a cn-pat  reduction  of  rates  and  fares,  or  great  wards  pro  c. 


but,  if  one  side  is  put. -ft  is  desirable  that  attention  dueed  a great  reduction  of  rates  and.  fares,  or  great 
ehoildbe  drawn  to  file  other  side!-It  i.  difficult  develop,, ,ent  of  tile  prosperity . of  tl,e  community!- 


to  get  information. 


That  is  the  first  consideration. . . 
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Oct.  19,1907. 

Mr.J.J. 

Jlaguire, 

Solicitor, 

Dublin. 


The  question 
of  differential 
treatment  of 
foreign  goods 
in  the  matter 
of  rates. 


The  principle 
upon  which 
privately- 
owned  rail- 


railway eom- 

t imid  and 
disinclined  to 

experiment. 


The  question 
as  to  the 
treatment 
of  large  as 
distinguished 
frp.m  small 
lots  of  traffic 
on  a State- 
owned  system! 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. 

31618.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  what  you 
call  preferential  rates,  I gather  you  would  'be  in 
favour  of  having  a higher  rate  on  foreign  goods — we 
will  not  go  into  what  kind  of  goods — but,  generally 
speaking,  that  foreign  goods  for  the  same  quantities, 
and  under  similar  conditions  as  home  goods  should 
he  charged  at  a higher  rate? — I think  they  should 
be  for  the  same  distance.  There  might  be  certain 
exceptions  where,  if  you  impose  the  same  rate,  it 
might  be  a disadvantage  to  the  native  producer. 

31619.  You  are  aware  of  that  question  of  differential 
treatment  by  the  London  and  South-Western,  and 
some  years  ago  there  was  a celebrated  case  in  South- 
ampton, where  this  very  oase  arose.  An  objection 
arose  to  low  rates  for  imported  goods  sent  to  London, 
via  Southampton,  and  the  judge  held  that 
simply  'because  the  goods  objected  to  were  foreign 
goods,  as  he  called  tOiem — imported  goods — that  that 
differential  treatment  did  not  constitute  a preference. 
You  are  aware  that  is  so  ?— I may  have  heard  it. 

31619a.  Chairman. — I think,  Colonel  Poe,  that 
was  the  South-Western,  and  I was  in  it.  The  whole 
contention  was  the  large  consignment. 

31620.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — And  that  jnstified 
preferential  treatment  ? 

31620a.  Chairman. — It  was  because  it  was  a large 
consignment. 

31621.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe.— I quite  admit 
that  the  conditions  under  which  imported  goods 
can  come  into  G-reat  Britain  are  against  us.  The 
conditions  under  which  we  are  unfortunately,  obliged 
to  send  .our  goods  handicap  our  producers^  but  the 
law,  as  it  is  tat  present,  legalises  that  differential 
treatment? — It  should  be  altered. 

31621a.  And  until  the  law  is  altered  you  really  can- 
not complain.  On  what  principle  does  a privately- 
owned  railway  company  give  reduction  of  rates  ? — The 
first  consideration  would  'be  whether  it  will  affect  the 
dividends. 

31622.  I do  not  mean  that.  That  is  not  the  point. 
Assuming  the  rate  for  any  commodity  is  10s.  a ton, 
and  the  railway  company  gives  a rate  of  5s.  ; why 
does  it  do  so? — I suppose  it  expects  a considerable 
increase  of  traffic,  which  might  recoup  it  for  the  low 
rate. 

31623.  That  is  one  reason,  and  I suppose  the  ne- 
cessity of  perhaps  keeping  traffic  which,  unless  a 
lower  rate  were  given,  would  go  in  some  other  direc- 
tion is  another  ? — Yes. 

31624.  We  will  assume  that  a railway  company  as 
at  present  owned,  acts  in  the  interests  of  its  share- 
holders ? — What  other  way  would  they  act? 

31625.  Then,  if  they  think  the  low  rate  would 
give  them  extra  traffic  it  will  be  to  the  interest  of  the 
railway  company,  because  it  will  reduce  the  cost  of 
handling  and  working  expenses,  and  increase  the 
dividends,  and  in  such  a case,  do  not  you  naturally 
think  a railway  company  would  give  that  reduction 
in  their  own  interest? — Companies  are  naturally 
timid.  It  is  an  experiment  to  a certain  extent,  .and 
it  might  not  turn  out  to  the  satisfaction,  and  might 
reduce  the  dividend,  and  then  there  is  the  question 
of  Trustee  Stock. 

31626.  My  question  is,  that  by  the  reduction  they 
would  create  a traffic  and  larger  dividends.  Is  it 
your  case  that  the  railway  companies  do  not 
sufficiently  grasp  the  fact  that  by  reduction  of  rates 
they  would  create  traffic? — I think  it  is  the  position 
of  the  dividend  of  the  principal  companies  wth  re- 
gard to  the  Trustee  Act' — the  risk  of  going  lower. 

31627.  What  you  mean  to  say  is,  that  if  they 
give^  a temporary  reduction  in  the  hope  of  attracting 
t raffic  it  would  involve  temporary  loss,  and  that  also, 
when  once  given,  it  would  render  it  impossible  to 
bring  the  rate  back  again  if  the  traffic  did  not  pay  ? 
— The  consideration  that  would  weigh  would  be,"  I 
think,  this: — “If  we  reduce  the  nates  then  it  may 
prohably  increase  the  traffic  and  revenue,  but  it  might 
not,  and  then  the  dividend  standing  at  3 per  cent,  if  it 
is  reduced  one  iota,  it  will  mean  that  our  debenture 
and  preference  stock  ceases  to  be  trustee  securities.” 

31628.  You  are  aware  that  once  the  rate  is  reduced 
it  would  be  difficult  to  raise  it  to  the  old  level,  .and,  I 
suppose,  in  that  way  you  consider  a private  company 
would  be  afraid  to  make  the  experiment? — Yes, 
afraid  to  experiment. 

31629.  You  are  rather  in  favour  of  State  aid  as 
against  amalgamation.  Do  you  think  a State-owned 
system  would  be  able  to  differentiate  in  regard  to 


rates  to  the  same  extent  as  a private  system  ? — There 
is  no  comparison  between  the  two  at  all,  because  the 
private  companies  always  consider  the  shareholders. 

31630.  My  point  is  this — do  you  think  a State- 
owned  railway  would  be  able  to  give  exceptional  rates 
for  exceptional  traffic  to  the  same  extent  as  a pri- 
vately-owned railway?— I have  no  doubt,  and  to  a 
greater  extent.  • 

31631.  You  have  stated  that  you  studied  this  ques- 
tion as  to  foreign  countries.  Do  you  know  that  one 
of  the  great  objections  to  State-ownership  in  regard 
to  foreign  countries  is  the  rigidity  and  inelastfcity 
an  regard  to  these  rates.  They  find  that  if  they  give 
a special  rate  to  you,  for  a special  quantity,  they 
'P©  obliged  to  give  it  to  others — and  it  is  the  same 
in  this  country — but  where  the  ownership  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  State,  that  such  an  Act  would  lay  them 
open  to  a charge  of  preference  and  unfair  treatment, 
'and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  in  Prussia  and  other  coun- 
tries, the  exceptional  rates  that  are  given  in  this 
country  and  in  England,  do  not  prevail  to  the  same 
extent.  Would  that  be  a valid  reason — that  excep- 
tional rates  is  one  of  the  chief  objections?  We 
had  the  evidence  given  by  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  and  he 
said  that  in  New  Zealand,  I think,  the  rate  was 
the  same  for  one  thousand  tons  as  for  one  ton.  Do- 
you  think  that  would  be  in  the  interests  of  the 
country — it  might  be  in  the  interests  of  the  small1 
distributor  or  the  small  producer,  but  would  it  be 
in  the  interests  of  the  whole  community,  that  where 
a.  man  was  .able  to  build  up  a big  business,  that  he 
should  be,  I do  not  say  penalised,  but  deprived  from 
still  further  extending  that  business  by  a fixed  rate 
which  would  not  allow  of  his  getting  any  differential 
treatment  when  he  sent  away  enormous  consign- 
ments ? Do  you  think  that  would  be  in  the  interests 
of  the  whole  country  ? — It  is  a strange  case. 

31632.  That  is  what  •prevails  in  New  Zealand— 
that  rigid  system  for  one  ton  or  a thousand  tons. 
I gather  you  consider  that  If  the  railways  in  this 
country  were  in  the  hands  of  the  State  the  primary 
function  would  be  to  help  industries  in  every  direc- 
tion ? — I should  say  so. 

31633.  The  receipts  would  go  into  a common  fund— 
the  idea  would  not  be  to  make  anything  beyond  a 
moderate  interest  on  the  cost  of  construction,  and 
everything  beyond  that  would  go  towards  reducing 
the  rates  and  fares  ? — I should  think  so. 

31634.  You  spoke  of  the  Belgian  system.  Apart 
'from  the  Belgian  main  lines,  which,  of  course,  are 
principally  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  you  are  aware 
that  there  is  a very  large  system  of  secondary  rail- 
ways in  Belgium  in  the  hands  of  the  National  Society 
of  Railways  ? — In  certain  districts. 

31635.  There  is  something  like  2,000  miles  at  work, 
and  half  the  capital  is  provided  by  the  State  .and  half 
•by  the  companies,  and  something  like  1,200  miles 
more  .are  under  consideration.  Do  you  know  that 
the  receipts  of  that  system,  apart  from  the  traffic 
on  the  main  lines,  are  something  like  £6,000,000  a 
year  ? — I was  not  aware. 

31636.  And  that  the  State,  in  addition  to  finding 
half  the  capital  of  that  great  system,  gives  it  special 
privileges  in  the  way  of  exemption  'from  taxation 
on  their  lines  and  rolling  stock,  and  so  on? — I am 
not  aware  of  that. 

31637.  You  admit  that  that  must  be  very  much  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Belgian  community  ? — I suppose 

31638.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  if— as  I have- 
said  the  system  is  being  extended  in  every  direction, 
something  like  1,200  miles  being  under  consideration- 
—if  in  the  case  of  a country  rich  in  population,  rich 
in  resources,  both  manufacturing  and  agricultural, 
such  as  Belgium — if  the  policy  of  the  State  is  to  stilt 
further  develop  that  country,  if  it  is  possible  to 
further  develop  it,  and  to  give  special  facilities  and. 
exemption,  such  as  I have  spoken  of— do  you  think 
it  would  be  a fair  argument  to  say  that  in  the  case 
of  a poor  country  such  as  this— poor  in  population, 
lamentably  deficient  in  any  industry,  and  dependent 
solely  on  agriculture — such  .a  policy  would  be  still 
more  justified  ? — A policy  that  would  encourage  the- 
industries  of  the  country. 

31639.  If  such  a policy  has  been,  and  is  being  pur- 
sued in  Belgium,  which  is  infinitely  richer  than  we 
are,  would  not  it  be  more  justifiable  in  this  country  T 
— Yon  would  have  to  consider  the  merits  of  the  sys- 
tem, but  I consider  the  only  solution  is  State  pur 
chase. 
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31640.  Mr.  Sexton,— State  purchase,  defined  as  you 
have  defined  it  ? — Yes. 

Examined  by  Lord  Pirrie. 

31641.  Just  one  question  about  State  purchase. 
You  seem  to  be  clearly  in  favour  of  State  purchase, 
because  you  think  the  great  reductions  that  are  given 
by  the  State  railways  to  products  exported  would  be 
an  advantage  in  this  country.  I refer  to  this  be- 
cause I think  you  diid  not  quite  grasp  'Colonel  Poe’s 
statement  as  to  German  State  railways  giving  large 
reductions  to  encourage  .an  export  traffic,  but  they 
give  it  to  every  person  alike,  and  that,  you  consider, 
would  be  such  an  advantage  to  the  Irish  producer 
that  you  would  like  to  see  the  Irish  railways  owned 
by  the  'State  for  that  purpose  ? — Certainly. 

31642.  You  agree  with  me  that  it  is  largely  owing 
to  this  great  reduction  of  export  rates  by  the  State 
railways  in  Germany  that  the  industries  in  that 
country  are  growing  up  so  quickly? — That  is  my 
opinion  and  the  opinion  of  every  German  I ever 
came  across. 

31643.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Sexton,  you  stated  that 
the  railway  companies  in  Ireland  very  frequently 
spend  large  sums  of  money,  charging  it  to  capital 
account,  to  put  their  line  and-  their  works  into 
proper  condition,  and  that  you  thought  that  that  was 
going  on  year  after  year,  to  the  impoverishment  of 
the  railway  company,  but  are  not  you  aware  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  have  (actually  a form  regulating  the 
manner  in  which  all  accounts  shall  be  kept,  and  that 
the  auditor  is  responsible  to  see  that  this  is  done? — 
It  has  never  imposed  the  least  check  in  the  way  of 
capital  expenditure. 

31644.  Do  you  think  that  the  auditor,  for  the  sake 
of  getting  the  income-tax  for  the  Treasury,  say,  passed 
accounts  which  are  improper? — It  is  a mere  for- 
mality. 

31644a.  Mr.  Sexton. — I am  raising  no  question 
that  the  expenditure  is  unnecessary  or  is  not  ac- 
cording to  law.  It  may  be  quite  necessary,  and  en- 
tirely according  to  law.  My  only  point  is  this — 
that  whenever  expenditure,  whatever  its  character, 
does  not  return  an  income,  then,  if  new  capital  is 
raised  for  it,  the  interest  on  that  additional  capital 
diminishes  the  residue  left  for  ordinary  shareholders. 

31645.  Lord,  Pirrie. — I only  asked  the  question  be- 
cause of  the  answer  given  by  Mr.  Maguire.  I do  not 
think  you  meant,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Sexton,  that  there 
was  improper  expenditure,  but  you  do  not  suppose 
that  if  the  railway  company  considers  an  extension 
or  alteration  of  stations  necessary,  which  cannot 
possibly  bring  in  any  direct  revenue,  it  should  not 
be  done  ? 

31646.  Mr.  Sexton— Not  at  all?— It  should  be 
charged  to  revenue. 

31647.  Mr.  Sexton.— It  you  borrow  new  capital,  the 
interest  in  the  new  capital  diminishes  the  amount 
available  for  the  ordinary  dividend,  unless  there  is 
an  increase  of  revenue? — It  should  be  a charge  on 
revenue. 

31647a.  Lord  Pirrie. — Not  at  all. 

31648.  Chairman. — I do  not  see  why.  I will  put  it 
down  in  two  words.  You  know  the  difference  between 
capital  and  revenue  accounts? — Yes. 

31649.  Anything  additional  to  a line — to  what  it 
has  got — should  go  to  capital? — If  it  would  be  a 
permanent  addition. 

31650.  I am  not  speaking  of  a permanent  addition. 
You  spoke  of  an  extension  of  the  line? — I say  an  ex- 
tension would  be  a different  thing — the  question  of  a 

31651.  Lord  Pirrie.— Then  you  agree  that  any  sum 
that  it  is  necessary  to  expend  upon  a station  or  ex- 
tend a line  should  not  be  from  capital? — It  is  a 
different  thing  extending  a station  and  extending  a 
line. 

31652.  You  do  not  charge  against  the  railway  com- 
panies that  they  are  doing  repairs  out  of  capital  ? — 
I am  afraid  a lot  of  them  are. 


31653.  Chairman,— Now,  Mr.  Maguire,  you  do  not  Oct.  19,  1907. 
for  a moment  suggest  that  anything  improper  has  — 
been  done  with  reference  to  the  accounts  of  share-  ' „.e' 

holders?— I am  not  speaking  of  anything  improper,  Sol?citor' 
but  the  question  was  not  here.  I think  some  of  them  .jjuyijIli  ’ 
that  should  have  been  charged  to  revenue  have  been 
charged  to  capital.  The  policy 

31654.  You  say  that  the  railway  companies  have  ot  charging 
charged  to  capital  what  they  should  have  charged  to  capital 
revenue  ? — That  is  so,  in  some  csss.  Of  course  I on, 
putting  it,  there  are  some  exceptions.  non-produc- 

31564a.  You  know,  Mr.  Maguire,  you  are  a soli-  tive  „orks 
citor,  and  you  should  not  make  these  charge  unless  condemued. 
you  can  prove  them. 

31655.  Lord  Pirrie.— That  is  what  I was  coming 
to. 

Mr.  Sexton.— I hope  Lord  Pirrie  will  allow  me  to 
make  my  position  clear.  I did  not,  by  any  question 
of  mine,  challenge  the  propriety  of  expenditure.  I 
simply  said  that  in  the  case  of  certain  expenditure, 
if  it  is  charged  in  a certain  way,  the  effect  is  to 
diminish  the  interest  of  the  ordinary  shareholders. 

31656.  Chairman. — Increase  the  capital  and  re- 
duce the  amount  of  the  revenue. 

31656a.  Lord  Pirrie.— In  your  statement  the  charge 
was  against  the  auditor  of  the  railway  companies 
I presume  & public  auditor,  responsible  to  the  share 
holders  and  to  the  public  who  are  buying  the  shares. 

In  other  words,  you  accuse  the  auditor  of  having 
passed  a thing  that  is  not  correct? — What  I said 
w.as  that  it  is  not  preventing  the  increase  of  capital 
of  the  Irish  railway  companies. 

31657.  I only  'ask  one  other  question.  Have  you 
any  instance  showing  that  any  one  of  the  companies 
in  Ireland  have  done  what  you  stated  in  your  evi- 
dence ? 

31657a.  Chairman. — Where  they  have  charged  to 
capital  what  they  should  have  charged  to  revenue? 

31658.  Lord  Pirrie.—  That  is  what  I mean.  It 
would  strengthen  your  evidence? — I cannot  call  to 
mind  at  the  present  moment.  There  may  have  been 
some  instances,  and  of  course  there  are. 

31659.  You  have  no  evidence  in  proof  of  it? — I have 
not  the  facts  before  me  at  present. 

31660.  If  you  find  any  facts  before  this  Commission 
ceases,  I think  we  are  entitled  to  have  them? — That  is 
a matter  with  regard  to  particular  railway  companies 
that  is  scarcely  necessary — because  the  shareholders 
discuss  their  matters  together,  and  it  is  scarcely  fair 
to  single  out  any  particular  company. 

31661.  Mr.  Acworth. — Might  I just  say  one  word  on  Bad  policy 
that?  I think  the  real  difficulty  has  arisen  from  the  on  the  part  of 
double  use  of  the  word  “improperly.”  If  you  the  Irish 
charge  to  capital  the  repairs  of  the  road — ral  “m_ 
ordinary  everyday  repairs— that  is  improper  in  [ea“^-|'he 
the  sense  of  being  a thing  no  auditor  ought  unsati8faetory 
to  pass,  but,  if  you  charge  to  capital,  we  will  conciition  of 
say  an  addition  to  a station  ; it  is  entirely  an  addition  their  capital, 
to  the  prospect  of  the  company,  and  it  is  not  a ques- 
tion for  the  auditor.  You  have  a perfect  right  to 
do  it,  but  you  may  say  it  is  improper  as  a matter 
of  finance,  because  it  does  not  bring  in  new  revenue. 

These  two  senses  are  mixed  up  together,  and  I under- 
stand the  effect  of  what  Mr.  Maguire  says  to  be  that 
they  have  charged  to  canital  things  that  do  not  in- 
crease the  earnings  and  therefore  diminish  the  value 
of  ordinary  stock,  but  there  is  no  necessary  charge- 
of  misconduct? — I do  not  make  any  charge  of  mis- 
conduct. That  is  a different  thing. 

31662.  Chairman. — That  is  quite  sufficient,  if  there 
is  no  charge  of  misconduct? — What  Mr.  Sexton  al- 
leged— 

31662a.  Mr.  Sexton  was  perfectly  right. 

31663.  Mr.  Sexton. — My  question  was,  if  expendi- 
ture for  works  which  do  not  return  a corresponding 
revenue  is  charged  to  oapital,  and  paid  for  by  bor- 
rowed money,  the  interest  on  that  capital  must  come 
out  of  the  fund  which  would  be  otherwise  available 
for  ordinary  dividends? — That  is  manifest. 


31664.  You  are  a Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Galway  Harbour  Commissioners? — Yes, 


Mr.  Marcus  Lynch,  j.p.,  examined  by  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  Marcus 

Commissioner  for  forty  odd  years — not  perpetually,  Lynch,  J.P., 
but  I have  bc-en  chairman  for,  I think,  the  last  five  Chairman,’ 
or  six  years.  Galway 

31666.  Is  it  an  incorporated  body? — Yes,  T believe  Harbour  Com- 
so.  iniBBioner*. 


31665.  Have  you  been  connected  with  the  Harbour 
Commissioners  for  some  time? — Oh,  I have  been  a 
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f.  31667.  And  fairly  representative  of  the  district — 
the  members? — Fairly  representative  of  the  town,  be- 
cause most  of  the  Harbour  Commissioners  are 
merchants.  All  the  principal  merchants  of  the  town 
are  on  the  Harbour  Board. 

u-  ,31658-  Tlley  represent  the  trade  and  industry  of  the 
place? — They  do  represent  the  whole  industry  of  the 
place. 

31669.  Have  they  considered,  either  collectively,  or 
with  you  individually,  the  question  of  the  Irish  rail- 
ways?—-They  have  and  deputed  me  to  attend  before 
you  and  give  their  views. 

31670.  Well,  now,  you  are  in  favour  of  the 
amalgamation  of  all  the  Irish  railways? — No,  sir. 

31671.  You  are  not  in  favour  of  it? — No. 

31672.  Well,  now,  tell  your  views — -'the  views  of 
vour  body  ?— The  views  of  .the  Galwav  Harbour  Com- 
missioners are  these— that  the  smaller  lines  should 
be  merged  into  three  or  four  principal  lines,  because 
we  consider  that  the  principal  lines  could  manage 
these  inferior  lines,  as  I might  call  them — smaller 
lines— better  than  they  are  managed  at  present.  I 
believe  there  are  a great  many  complaints,  without 
going  actually  into  the  statement.  For  instance,  the 
one  that  most  affects  our  town  is  the  West  Clare. 
Complaints  have  been  made  about  that. 

31673.  One  minute.  I may  fake  it  that  the  Com- 
missioners do  not  approve  of  the  suggestion  of  State 
Purchase  ?— No,  sir. 

31674.  Bat  they  do  favour  an  amalgamation  of 
railways  with  two  or  three  systems? — Yes. 
s 31675.  And  that  these  systems  would  represent  the 
whole  of  the  railways  of  Ireland  ?— Exactly.  They 
would  not  like  State  purchase  for  this  reason — 'that 
they  consider  that  the  less  you  have  to  do  with 
the  Government  officials  the  pleasanter  for  ourselves, 
and  we  consider  them — not  perhaps  as  courteous  as 
they  might  be  often  to  the  public.  I except 
certainly,  the  Board  of  Works,  who  have  been  very 
kmd  to  us— it  is  only  right  to  say  that.  I speak  as 
1 hud  them.  I and  my  colleagues  find  Go- 

vernment officials,  as  a rule,  are  not  as 
courteous  and  pleasant  to  deal  with  as  they 
might  be.  They  are  paid  servants  of  the  Government, 
and  if  you  want  a concession  you  are  more  likely  to 
get  it  from  a private  company  than  if  vou  have  to 
apply  to  Government  officials,  who  will  probably  shrug 
their  shoulders  and  say  they  will  take  a note  of  the 
matter.  That  is  the  reason  we  are  against  State 
purchase.  Another  thing,  too — the  Galwav  people  are 
very  much  pleased  with  the  Midland  Railway  Com- 
pany. 

n3l67w^hat  C;lilwa-V  sefves  Galway?— The  Midland 
Great  Western  Railway. 

j 110  ot',er  ‘ — That  is  the  only  one. 

0X678.  And,  as  far  as  that  railway  is  concerned, 
they  are  satisfied  with  the  facilities  and  rates  and 
fares  in  operation ?— I do  not  say  the  rates  and  fares; 
but  they  are  quite  satisfied  they  will  get  the  greatest 
courtesy  from  the  directors  of  the  railway  companv, 
as  far  as  they  can  without  lessening  their  dividend's. 
They  have  been  as  pleasant  towards  the  Galway 
people  as  they  possibly  could  be. 

, , have  really  no  personal  grievance  against 

the  Midland,  which  is  the  only  railway  serving'  the 
P°“ ? “‘e  contrary,  we  feel  very  grateful  to  it,  but 

at  the  same  time,  we  would  like  to  have  the  rates  very 
much  lower.  We  consider  a great  many  of  the  rates— 
the  merchants  do — are  very  high,  more  particularly 
as  they  have  to  get  a great  deal  of  goods  now  by  rail- 
way on  account  of  the  state  of  the  harbour.  ' The 
harbour  was  a very  nice  one  and  a verv  good  one 
some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  when  the  tonnage  was 
r much  smaller.  Now,  unfortunately  we  can  only  deal 
"ith  transhipments.  We  cannot  bring  into  our  docks 
a vessel  of  4,000  or  5,000  tons,  and  we  have  to  use 
smaller  steamers,  and  get  them  from  other  places,  and 
ot  course  that  is  more  expensive  ; and  we  have  to 
8**fa.e®odi*»l  ^ goods  by  the  railways,  and  we  would 
6 »Ahk^°  Seti  the  rates  vei-y  much  reduced,  and 
I -COnS,d^  ^ Would  not  fair  ■and  honest,  when  a 

35,? “X  " onlr  3 per  cent, — .and  you 

V 'Section 

thri?  SvM.  J , t°  di  «"3'tlun£  "’Inch  would  lessen 
wolld  H™  ? P”  <*»t.  But  wliwt  we 

holdin.tr  and-  a*k  th.e  Government  to  do,  in 

owSd  i d 15  *>"*  «>«  rates 

rerara  them  ijr  n “mP'W  should  lose  thereby  to 
to  d nil  hi?  ■!  «l0“b  A think  they 

would  Ai  L 1”1'  H“‘  «“  tjoyernment 


31680.  I gather  from  what  you  say  that  your  Com- 
missioners are  opposed  to  State  purchase,  but  you  are 
not  opposed  to  State  aid? — Precisely. 

31681.  That  is  to  say,  you  will  get  as  much  money 
as  you  like  from  the  State,  and  you  think  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  rates  would  benefit  the  country  ? — I think 

31682.  And  develop  industries  that  do  not  exist 
now  ? — There  are  oo  few  industries  that  do  exist  in  . 
Ireland,  unfortunately,  I would  not  like  to  make  a 
suggestion. 

31683.  It  might  develop  them? — It  might  develop 
them.  It  would  give  an  opening  to  them  at  least. 

31684.  You  said  something  about  the  West  Clare 
Railway.  We  have  heard  a good  deal  about  that 
railway?— I only  mentioned  that  as  a small  railway 
I think  would  be  well  merged  into  a larger  one. 

31685.  You  suggest  that  part  should  go  to  the 
Midland  and  part  to  the  Great  Southern  ? — I do  not 
make  any  suggestion  of  that  kind.  I am  not 
sufficiently  an  expert  to  say  how  much  should  go  to 
the  Southern,  or  whether  the  whole  ought  not  to  go 
to  the  Great  Southern. ; because  there  is  no  connection 
I think,  between  that  railway  and  the  Midland! 
That  connects  with  the  Great  Southern,  and  the 
Great  Southern  connects  with  the  Midland  at 
Athenry. 

31686.  You  suggest  that  the  West  Clare  and  portion 
of  the  Great  Southern  should  be  handed  over  to  the 
Midland  ? — No,  sir.  I suggested  that  the  West  Clare 
should  be  handed  over  to  the  Great  Southern,  not  to 
tlie  Midland. 

31687.  To  the  Great  Southern? — Yes. 

_ 31688.  You  say  it  should  be  merged  with  the  Mid- 
land? That  is  a mistake.  I never  said  that. 

31689.  Should  he  merged  with  the  Great  Southern? 
--Into  the  Great  Southern.  There  is  no  connection 
with  the  Midland. 

31690.  That  is  so.  You  would  merge  it.  How  do 
you  propose  that  should  be  done?  That  it  should 
be  sold  to  them?— Oh,  that  is  to  be  made  out.  Let 
it  be  done  as  the  Sub-Commissioners  do  with  the 
rent. 

31691.  Do  you  mean  there  should  be  an  Act  of 
I arliameut  passed  to  compel  the  West  Clare  to  sell 
to  the  Great  Southern  ? — Yes. 

+1  316r?'  ,W!lethei'  they  liked  it  or  not  ?— Whether 
they  liked  it  or  not. 

31693.  And  the  Great-  Southern  should  take  the 
line  and  work  it? — Yes. 

c 3 A,n,d  if  was  worked  at  a loss  should  the 
S°ufthern  bear  the  loss?-I  do  not  think  it 
TJle  Government  should  step  in. 
_f3ix®8'  State  aid  again?— I am  entirely  in  favour 
ot  State  aid,  and  I do  not  think  you  can  do  much 
unfortunately,  without  it. 

fW  7°U  J*11,  US’  from  anything  you  have 

-tS  Sip’ tag  1dg,T,,ge  of  ““ port  of 

31697.  Yes,  for  the  last  ten  years,  I want  to  see  the 

feigns 

ping?— Yes  the  net  reSistered  tonnage  of  ship- 

31699.  Not  the  gross  ?-I  cannot  say.  “ The  tonnage 

°f 31700  °Ts  it*!)*16  1f 6 t,-U!ee  yeavs  is  as  follows.”  ° 

I1!™  w * t le  nefct  mistered  tonnage,  or  the  gross? 

?!  1 ®xPert  I cannot  sav. 

S'  nVS  the  8l'oss-  I think  ?— I suppose  it  is. 

31702.  One  question.  You  are  in  favour  of  re- 

Siiwfvracon1nnd  ff' v bllfc  n?t  at  the  expense  of  the 
reasom  Q“Pany  ?_TeS’  and  1 wil1  S™  you  the 

dn3S\.I?(haVe  g?v,en  ? ver-v  fair  reason,  that  you 
dnW  Jo  ++t0  Pu!Hsli  the  railway  companies  ?— We 
d *°  pun.lsJ?  th.em;  and  when  the  dividend  is 

fair  fo  Z i1°  U !5ink  thafc  ifc  would  be  honest  or 

do.,lfc-  ff  there  was  a dividend  of  6 per 
cent,  then  it  would  be  different.  1 

Aqu!le  “gr“  wilh  th,t  i b»t  «■■>»»  *ra  joar 
views! — those  are  my  views. 

tnd’  fyrthel;-  *llafc  you  object  to  State  pur- 
chase, but  you  do  not  object  to  State  aid?— No. 

Examined  by  Lord  Pirrie. 

i31v°t  xT°  ,clear  up  ,an  answer  to  the  Ciiairman 
which  1 think  you  made,  and  in  order  to  get  it  pro- 
perly on  the  notes,  I think  you  meant  to  convey  that 
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you  would  give  the  West  Clare  Railway  and  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  branch  from 
Ennis  to  Sligo  to  the  Midland  Great  Western  ? — No, 
sir ; I never  said  anything  of  the  kind. 

31707.  You  did  not?— No,  sir. 

31708.  That  is  what  I thought  you  meant?— N , 

S1  31708a.  Then_  you  meant  the  Ennis  and  Sligo  por- 
tion of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  to  be  in 
their  own  hands  and  hand  them  over  the  West  Clare? 

31705k  'That  is  the  opposite  to  what  you  have  given 
in  your  statement?— I do  not  think  it  is  anything 
of  the  kind. 

31710.  Now,  you  have  also  told  the  Chairman  that 
the  tonnage  going  in  and  out  of  Galway  is  going 
down  considerably  ? — Yes. 

31711.  Have  *you  not  yourselves  largely  to  blame  for 
that,  for  not  keeping  up  with  the  times?  The  har- 
bour, you  have  told  us  in  your  evidence,  was  a 
splendid  harbour  thirty  or  forty  years  ago?— Yes. 

31712.  When  ships  only  drew  twelve  or  eighteen 
feet?— Yes.  . 

31713.  But  the  steamers  have  increased  ffi  size,  and 
Galway  has  remained  stationary? — Galway  has  re- 
mained stationary. 

31714.  Now,  if  you  had  gone  on  with  the  times, 
and  deepened  the  harbour,  the  same  as  Dublin,  we 
will  say,  and  Belfast,  would  not  you  have  assisted 
very  materially  yourselves  and  the  Midland  Great 
Western  Companv  ?— Enormously. 

31715.  And  it  is  the  fault  of  the  Galway  people 
themselves? — No,  sir,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  them,  but 
there  is  an  old  saying 

31716.  The  fault  of  the  Government  in.  not 
giving  you  money  ? — I do  not  want  to  throw  the 
blame  on  anyone,  but  there  is  an  old  saying  that 
Samson  was  a strong  man  and  Solomon  was  a wise 
man,  but  neither  of  them  could  pay  money  if  they 
had  not  got  it,  and  God  knows  we  have  tried  often 
enough.  The  Board  of  Works,  as  I said  before,  have 
been  very  kind  to  us,  and  lent  us  money  to  pay  off 
debts,  and  leave  their  dividend,  the  annual 
amount  due  to  them,  to  be  held  over  from 
time  to  time ; but  now  to  make  a harbour,  which  we 
are  trying  to  do,  we  go  in  for  a grant.  There  would 
be  no  use  in  asking  for-  a loan,  because  we  could  not 
pay  them  back,  and  we  are  honest. 

31717.  But  now,  Mr.  Lynch,  you  will  admit  that 
you  have  told  us  that  Galway  has  the  finest  position 
in  Ireland  as  regards  distance  between  America  and 
Great  Brtiain  ? — I never  said  anything  of  the  kind. 

31718.  'Surely  you  admit  that  from  your  know- 
ledge as  'Chairman  of  the  Harbour  Board? — 'Well, 
the  County  Galway. 

31719.  I thought  you  were  Chairman  of  the  Harbour 
Board  ? — I am  Chairman  of  the  Harbour  Board. 

31720.  But  take  the  case  of  Galway  ? — The  best 
coast,  for  instance.  Killery  Bay  is  nearer. 

31721.  That  is  a great  harbour?— A great  harbour 
— a natural  harbour. 

31722.  Better  than  Galway?— I have  travelled  a 
good  deal,  arid  I think  it  is  about  the  best  natural 
harbour  in  the-  world. 

31723.  Chairman. — Deep  water?— Deep  water  for 
the  biggest  ship  that  ever  has  or  will  be  built.  It  is 
only  about  a couple  of  miles  across,  and  they  have 
about  twenty-five  fathoms  of  water. 

31724.  Lord  Pirrie. — And  what  railway  runs  into 
that — the  Midland  runs  close  to  it? — The  Midland 
runs  within  about  fourteen  miles — to  Recess. 

31725.  Have  they  any  docks  or  quays  ? — No  ; it  has 
never  been  utilised,  except  that  the  British  fleet  comes 
in  there.  The  heaviest  ships  of  the  Britsh  fleet  come 
in  there.  It  is  a perfect  harbour,  and  I think  it  is 
the  finest  harbour  in  the  world ; and,  I have  seen  a 
number. 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Foil. 

31726.  I see  on  page  2 of  your  proof  you  state  that 
it  would  he  necessary  to  have  a tramway  or  light 
railway  constructed  between  Cl  if  den  and  Cleggan? — 
Clifden  to  Cleggan  ! 

31727.  I see  on  page  2.  “I  think  it  very  necessary 
to  construct  a railway  or  tramway  between  Clifden 
and  Cleggan,  which  would  materially  develop  the 
very  extensive  mackerel  and  herring  fishing  in  the 
district”? — No  doubt  it  would  be. 
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31728.  Where  is  Cleggan  ?— Cleggan  i 
beyond  Clifden.  — 

31729.  What  distance  is  it  ? — I think  it  is  about  Mr.  Marcus 
seven  or  eight  miles.  J#.  > ,-p'’ 

31730.  Of  course,  the  herring  and  mackerel  fishing  ^“airman 
is  an  important  industry? — The  mackerel  fishing.  Harbour Com- 
31731.  On  your  particular  coast? — Yes.  missioned. 

31732.  And  the  value  in  1905  to  the  fishermen  was 
something  like  a quarter  of  a million — the  value  of  The  value  of 
the  herring  and  mackerel  fishing  ? — I think  so.  The  the  mackerel 
Midland  Company  have  been  very  kind  in  sending  and  herring 
them  to  the  market.  The  moment  there  is  a take  of  “sheries  oi 
them  they  send  off  special  trains — I think  as  many  a na^' 
as  seven  or  eight  sometimes — the  moment  they  arrive 
in  Galway.  By  steamer,  of  course,  they  have  to 
arrive  now;  and  they  send  express  trains  off  at  once  ^seuce 
to  take  them  to  the  English  market.  0f  railway 

31733.  You  say  with  regard  to  the  fisheries  off  communica- 
Cleggan,  which  is  seven  or  eight  miles  beyond  Clif-  ticn  to 
den,  that  there  is  a difficulty  in  getting  their  fish  Cleggan 
to  market  ? — Yes  ; they  can  only  get  them  in  by  retards  the 
steamer.  development 

31734.  By  cart  ? — I do  not  think  there  are  carts  in  * . 
that  locality ; but  by  steamer  to  Galway. 

31735.  Has  it  ever  been  brought  before  the  railway 
company  or  before  the  Department? — I am  not  aware. 

I think  there  is  only  one  railway  they  have,  and  that 
is  the  Midland. 

31736.  You  say,  “ Mining  operations  might  also 
be  started  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cleggan  on  a more 
extensive  scale,  and  the  Government,  County  Council, 
and  railway  company  should  give  a subsidy  for  this 
very  laudable  object”? — I never  said  that  in  my  “Mixed” 
evidence.  It  is  put  to  me  unawares.  trains  between 

31737.  It  is  on  the  proof  that  I have  got? — But  Galway  and 
there  is  one  thing  I would  like  to  remark,  which  Athlone 
would  be  a matter  to  bring  before  the  Board  of  Trade,  su88es  cd* 
that  it  would  be  a great  help  and  great  convenience 
to  the  people  of  Galway  if  they  would  allow  the 
Midland  to  run  composite  trains  from  Galway  to 
Athlone.  What  I mean  is  this,  by  composite  trains, 
to  put  on  a passenger  carriage. 

31738.  Chairman. — A mixed  train  ? — A mixed  train, 
from  Galway  to  Athlone.  There  is  one  splendid 
service,  the  limited  mail,  that  leaves  Galway  at  3.40, 
and  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  that  another 
train  leaves,  at  4.25  ; and  no  train  leaves  between 
that  and  midnight;  and  it  would  be  a great  thing 
if  people  in  Athenry  and  Ballinasloe,  who  come  to 
Galway  for  the  day,  could  go  by  the  7 o’clock  train, 
by  which  a carriage  is  put  on  at  the  time  of  the 
Assizes,  and  when  the  militia  are  out,  and  they  find 
it  a great  convenience,  and  I think  your  Commis- 
sion might  suggest  it. 

31739.  I think  your  persuasion  and  your  close  re-  . 
lations  with  the  Midland  Company  would  dp  a great 
deal  more  than  anything  the  Commission  could? — 

But  the  Midland  wish  it.  It  .is  the  Board  of  Trade 
who  object. 

31740.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — Although  this  par-  To  obviate 
ticular  passage  about  the  development  of  this  mining  present  incon- 
industry  is  not  in  your  proof,  still  as  you  have  veDience.to 
touched  on  a point  which  has  not  been  brought  before  passengers 
this  Commission,  I hope  you  will  allow  me  to  ask  you  from  Galway 
one  question  ?— Certainly.  after  4.25 

31741.  Are  you  a member  of  the  County  Council  ? — P'm' 

No. 

31742.  You  admit  that  it  would  be  very  desirable 
that  the  County  Councils  should  have  powei's  to 
tribute  to  any  local  work,  piers  or  habours,  or  any 
railway,  if  it  was  desirable  ? — Yes ; I think  it  would. 


31743.  Are  you  aware  that  under  the  Act  establish 
ing  the  Department,  County  Councils  are  prohibited 
from  contributing  to  .any  work  which  they  may  de- 
sire to  develop,  the  cost  of  which  exceeds  the  miser- 
able sum  of  £450?— No,  sir. 

31744.  Well,  that  has  been  very  strongly  called  at- 
tention to  by  the  Departmental  Committee,  whioh 
has  just  been  inquiring,  and  it  has  been  stated  by 
them,  that  in  their  opinion,  the  restriction  y},e  inBuffi_ 
is  a great  obstacle  to  the  development  of  dis-  ciency  of  the 
tr.icts.  Of  course,  £450  cannot  do  much,  existing 
and  in  cases  on  the  west  coast,  where  the  powers  of 
Board  of  Works  are  very  often  anxious  to  contri-  County 
bute,  provided  they  can  get  some  local  assistance,  Counci ’s  to  1 
the  County  Councils,  under  the  present  law,  are  ab-  contribute 
solutely  prohibited  from  giving  any  contribution  . 10  w°r,ts  of 
where  the  total  cost  involved  exceeds  £450? — I quite  deTeloPment. 
agree  with  you  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  that 
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that  should  be  changed.  I am  not  certain  about  the 
figures,  but  that  they  should  'be  'allowed  to  go  halves 
with  the  Board  of  Works  or  with  the  Government. 

31745.  Would  you  like  to  see  that  particular  clause 
in  the  Act  'amended  so  that  County  Councils  should 
have  power  to  'assist  in  any  undertaking  such  as  I 
mention,  which  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  dis- 
trict ? — Certainly  ; but  I would  net  give  them  the  1 
power  to  expend  large  sums  themselves. 

31746.  May  I take  it  from  your  evidence  that,  so 
far  as  your  opinion  goes,  and  your  knowledge  of  the 
whole  of  the  west  coast  of  Galway,  that  the 
enterprise  shewn  by  the  Midland  Great  Western 
has  met  all  the  requirements  of  your  particular  dis- 
trict?— Yes,  sir,  I think  it  has.  I have  not  heard 
any  complaints.  Of  course  now  and  again  they 
complain  of  insufficiency  of  wagons,  or  that,  but  as 
to  the  general  way  the  thing  is  conducted,  I have 
never  heard  any  complaints,  and  no  complaints  have 
been  brought  before  me,  ancl  they  have  had  always 
the  greatest  civility  and  kindness. 

31747.  And,  so  far  as  they  have  the  power,  they  do 
everything  to  develop  the  industries  of  tlrat  particu- 
lar district?— Oh,  yes  ; they  do  their  best;  and  I am 
glad  to  say,  that  this  year  they  have  given  a great 
many  excursion  trains,  and  I 'am  very  glad  to  say 
that  I see  in  the  papers  that  their  receipts  for  the 
nine  months  have  'been  £17,000  in  excess  of  what 
they  were  in  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

31748.  That  is  in  connection  with  the  Exhibition,  I 
suppose? — I do  not  know  whether  it  is  or  not,  but  I 
did  suggest  to  one  of  the  inspectors  I saw  that  in- 
stead of  giving  excursions  for  only  one  day,  for  it  is 
very  hard  when  a man  Iras  to  go  up  in  the  morning 
and  back  in  the  evening,  they  should  always  give 
these  excursions  for  three  d/ays,  so  as  to  give  a person 
time  to  rest,  and,  I am  glad  to  say,  tliat  they  liave 
done  so. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acworth. 

31749.  I gather  that  the  Midland  Great  Western 
is  distinctly  in  favour  in  Galway  at  present? — 
IV ell,  I think  it  is.  ..  The  feeling  of  the  Galway 
people  is  always  very  nice  towards  people  who  are 
nice  to  them. 

31750.  Somehow  I seem  to  remember  that  they  were 
not  always  as  friendly,  were  they  ? — Indeed  they  were 
not.  Adversity  often  chastens  us. 

31751.  Is  it  that  you  have  got  more  charitable  or 
that  they  have  got  better  ? — They  liave  got  better. 

31752.  Does  Galway  make  much  use  of  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  from  Limerick  up  to  Sligo?— 
Galway  ? 

31753.  The  traffic  of  G alway  ? — No  ; I cannot  answer 
that;  'but  I do  not  think  it  does.  I do  not  think 
there  is  much  in  Galway.  I do  not  see  what  traffic 
they  can  have  with  Sligo. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

31754.  The  Midland  Company  is  a nice  civil  com- 
pany, Mr-.  Lynch  ? — I have  always  found  them  so. 

31755.  And  when  you  say  they  are  in  favour  in 
Galway  you  mean  tliat  you  receive  civility  from  them, 
but  then  you  think  the  trains  are  too  few  and  the 
rates  too  high? — Yes,  sir.  I.  did  not  say  that  the 
trains  were  too  few.  What  I said  was  this,  tliat 
I thought  the  trains  were  badly  arranged  so  far  as 
the  town  of  Galway  is  concerned,  because  you  have 
one  train  to  Dublin  at  3.40,  and  you  have  another  at 
4.25. 

31756.  You  say  “ It  would  be  a great  advantage  if 
more  trains  were  run  ?— No,  sir,  I did  not  say  tliat. 

31757.  I have  read  it  out  of  your  proof? — I don’t 
acknowledge  that  at  all. 

31758.  What  has  happened  to  your  abstract  since 
it  left  your  hands? — That  does  not  represent  my 

31759.  I liave  here  what  purports  to  be  an  “ Ab- 
stract of  evidence  to  be  given  by  Mr.  Marcus  Lynch,” 
and  in  it  yOu  say  “ it  would  be  a great  advantage  if 
more  trains  were  run  ” ? — Oh,  yes  ; but  I think  there 
is  another  paragraph  after  that  explaining  it,  that 
we  could  not  >ask  the  Midland  to  run  more,  consider- 
ing the  state  they  are  in. 

31760.  I am  not  putting  that  point  at  all,  but  I 
am  saying  that  the  Midland  is  in  favour  with  you 
because  of  its  civility,  but  that  you  think  there 
should  be  more  trains  and  that  the  rates  should  be 
lower  ? — Yes. 


31761.  There  I leave  it? — I cannot  leave  it  there, 
because  I have  a right  to  explain  that  what  I mean 
is  that  it  would  not  be  just  to  ask  for  more  trains, 
but  we  would  like  to  have  this  train  running  at  4.25 
altered. 

31761a.  Chairman. — You  have  explained  that,  that 
it  should  leave  at  a later  hour. 

31762.  Mr. ' Sexton. — That  does  not  alter  the  fact 

that  the  trains  are  too  few  and  the  rates  too  high? 

It  does. 

31763.  Did  you  not  say  just  now  that  the  trains 
were  too  few  and  the  rates  too  high?— No ; you  must 
take  into  consideration  the  finances. 

31764.  Are  the  trains  too  few  or  are  they  not  ? — Not, 
considering  the  finances. 

31765.  Are  they  too  few  for  the  convenience  of  tile 
place?— -That  is  not  the  question.  Of  course  we 
would  like  to  have  the  trains  like  on  the  Kingstown 
railway  every  twenty  minutes  or  half-hour  if  we 
could. 

31766.  But  tliat  is  not  a reasonable  way  of  looking 
at  the  question?— I think  it  is.  Considering  tile 
finances  of  the  company,  I think  we  lyive  sufficient 


31767.  Will  you  kindly  leave  the  finances  aside  for 
■a  moment,  and  kindly  answer  my  question  courteously 
— which  I put  to  you  courteously — are  the  trains 
sufficiently  numerous  for  the  convenience  of  Galway  ? 
— I think  they  are. 

31768.  Are  the  rates  low  enough  ? — Well,  the  rated 
are  not  excessive.  We  would  like  them  lower,  but  1 
don’t  think  we  can  complain.  You  know  many  people 
balk  about  Italian  railways  and  State  railways.  I 
have  travelled  a good  deal  in  Italy,  and  I believe  that 
the  rates 

31769.  Kindly  keep  to  the  question.  You  say  m 
your  proof  that  it  would  be  a great  advantage  if 
the  rates  and  fares  were  reduced  ? — Yes. 

31770.  Very  well.  Now,  do  you  say  tliat  the  cheap 
rates  given  by  the  Midland  Railway  in  the  case  cf 
certain  industries  have  had  a satisfactory  result?— I 
do.  I say  so.  They  have  given  very  cheap  rates 
for  instance  now  for  agricultural  produce.  Thev 
bjing  twenty  pounds,  which  is  a God-send  to  people ' 
if  they  were  stopping  in  Dublin  for  some  time- 
twenty  pounds  delivered  at  your  house  in  Dublin  for 
Ad.  ; thirty  pounds  for  6 d. 

31771.  The  point  I am  on  is  this.  They  gave  cheap 
rates  in  the  case  of  some  marble  and  granite  works? — 
T know  that.  I won’t  say  cheap  rates.  Five  shillings 


31772.  'Cheaper  rates — special  rates?— Y'es. 

31773.  Have  those  special  rates  had  a good  effect 
in  stimulating  those  industries?— Certainly. 

31774.  They  have  Iliad.  Then  you  do  not  think  it  is 
too  late  to  stimulate  the  industries  of  Ireland  by 
cheap  rates? — Certainly  not. 

31775.  Because  we  have  had  an  Irish  manufacturer 
here  who,  having  secured  a low  rate  for  himself  and 


having  greatly  prospered  thereby,  was  of  opinion  that 
a low  rate  would  be  of  no  use  to  anvbodv  else.  Do 


, „ - ^ anybody  else.  Do 

y^^ept  that  view  ?— No,  sir  ; certainly  not. 

31776.  It  is  something  like  the  case  of  a man  who, 
having  managed  to  climb  out  of  the  water  and  get 
comfortably  on  a raft,  oalls  out  to  other  people  in  the 
water  that  there  is  no  use  in  swimming,  and  they 
had  better  drown,  as  there  is  no  chance  of  saving 
them  ? — Precisely. 

31777.  You  say  that  the  companies  cannot  afford 
to  give  lower  rates? — I say  that  companies  which  pav 
by  the  skin  of  thei.r  teeth  three  per  cent,  cannot 
afford  it  without  some  guarantee.  I 'believe  myself 
■mat,  looking  to  the  results  of  the  excursions  which 
they  give  at  very  low  fares,  if  they  lowered  the 
freights  in  a good'  many  instances  they  would  not 
lose,  and  that  they  would  gain  ultimately.  But  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  ask  for  it  if  it  would 
have  any  chance  of  lowering  their  dividend  bevend 
fcnree  per  cent. 


.31778-  But  does  the  inability  of  the  company  to 
give  the  reductions  alter  the  fact  that  the  reductions 
'are  greatly  required  ?— No,  it  does  not. 

31779.  Do  you  think  many  branches  are  required 
throughout  the  country  to  develop  the  transit  system  ? 
—Of  course -they  would  be  always  useful,  if  you  dis- 
regard the  expense  and  the  money  ; if  they  could  be 
made  for  a twentieth  part  of  what  they  cost. 

31780.  The  companies  at  any  rate  cannot  'afford  to 
make  them  ?— No,  certainly  not. 
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31781.  Well,  now  amalgamation  of  itself  would  not 
produce  either  the  construction  of  branches  or  a re- 
duction of  rates? — On  all  the  lines. 

31782.  If  you  unite  all  the  systems? — No. 

31783.  It  ■would'  not  of  itself  produce  such  effects  ? 
—No. 

31784.  Tour  reason  for  being  against  State  purchase 
is  that  you  do  not  want  to  have  Imperial  Government 
officials  managing  the  Irish  railways? — Precisely,  and 
from  experience  of  other  countries  I do  not  think  it  is 
a success. 

31785.  And  looking  to  the  way  in  which  the  govern- 
ment treated  us  in  the  matter  of  over-taxation,  per- 
haps you  think  that  if  they  bought  the  lines  and 
owned  the  lines  once  they  got  hold  of  the  profits  we 
would  get  very  little  out  of  them  ? — I have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  that  would  be  the  case. 

31786.  But  if  the  reduction  of  fares  and  rates  re- 
quired by  the  country  could  be  secured  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  lines  by  the  people  of  Galway  and  the 
rest  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  acting  through  an  au- 


thority responsible  to  the  people,  do  you  think  that 
a solution? — Purchase  by  whom? 

31787.  By  the  people  of  Galway  and  the  rest  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

31788.  And  controlled  by  a representative  body  re- 
sponsible to  the  people,  to  secure  them  the  reductions 
they  required.  Do  you  think  that  solution  would  be 
satisfactory  to  the  Galway  Harbour  Commissioners? 
— I think  that  is  a question  that  should  receive  some 
consideration ; I can  answer  it  as  far  as  this.  If 
it  reduced  rates  and  gave  you  an  improvement  in  the 
traffic,  certainly  it  would;  certainly.  It  is  a long 
question  to  answer  off-hand,  whether  it  would  be  ad- 
vantageous or  not. 

31789.  I assume  that  you  think  that  in  such  an 
event  the  Harbour  Commissioners  would  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  people  of  Galway  and  the  people  of 
Ireland? — Certainly.  The  Galway  Harbour  Commis- 
sioners are  in  favour  of  anything  that  would  improve 
the  county,  and  improve  the  town,  and  improve  the 
harbour. 

31789a.  I quite  expected  you  to  say  so. 


Oct.  19,  1907* 
Mr.  Marcus 
Chairman, 

Harbour  Com- 
missioners. 

State 

ownership  and 
popular  conlrol 
of  the  railways 
approved  if 
shown  to 
confer  benefit 
to  the  country. 


Mr.  C.  Walsh  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


31790.  I think  you  are  the  Secretary  of  the  Ballyhay 
Daily  Company? — Yes. 

31791.  Ballyhay  being  in  the  County  Cork  ? — Yes. 

31792.  What  district? — The  Charleville  disti-ict, 
near  the  line  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Rail- 
way. 

31793.  And  your  company,  I suppose,  export 
various  articles ? — Yes;  we  started  tile  industry  in 
the  year  1890,  and  I find,  by  references  to  papers 
here,  that  in  the  year  1892,  our  output  of  butter 
amounted  to  71  tons,  and  in  the  year  1906  it  was 
exactly  double  that,  142  tons. 

31794.  And  do  you  not  send  out  anything  else  be- 
sides butter? — Nothing  else  besides  butter. 

31795.  And  are  you  satisfied  with  the  rates  and 
facilities  offered  you  by  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western? — No ; we  are  not  satisfied  at  all  with  the 
facilities.  We  are  greatly  handicapped  for  want  of 
facilities  at  the  level  crossing  known  as  Ballycoskerry, 
which  you  will  see  on  this  map  ( Witness  indicates 
positions  on  map). 

31796.  The  map  in  front  of  me  now  shows  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Ballyhay  Dairy  ? — Yes,  within  half  a mile 
of  the  level  crossing  where  the  proposed  station  was  to 
be. 

31797.  Then,  the  dairy  at  present  is  four  and  a 
half  miles  from  a railway  station? — Yes. 

31798.  And  how  far  would  it  be  if  this  particular 
level  crossing  was  converted  into  a station? — Half  a 
mile. 

31799.  Now,  what  is  the  distance  between  the  nearest 
two  stations? — By  the  railway? 

31800.  Mr.  Sexton. — From  Charleville  to  Butte- 
vamt? — Nine  miles.  I think  that  is  one  of  the 
longest  distances,  if  not  the  longest  distance,  be- 
tween any  two  stations  from  Dublin  to  Cork. 

31801.  This  would  come  in  midway  ? — Something 
nearer  to  Charleville. 

31802.  About  midway? — About  midway. 

31803.  The  distance  between  Charleville  and  Butte- 
vant  is  nine  miles  ? — Yes. 

31804.  The  proposed  station  at  Ballycoskerry  would 
come  in  half-way? — Midway. 

31805.  Half  a mile  from  your  dairy,  which  is  now 
four  and  a half  miles  from  Charleville? — Yes. 

31806.  Chairman. — Now,  of  course,  you  have  repre- 
sented this  to  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Rail- 
way Company? — Yes,  sir. 

31807.  And  what  is  their  answer-? — We  sent  a peti- 
tion to  the  Great  .Southern  and  Western  Company  in 
the  year  1900,  and  it  was  very  largely  and  influentially 
signed.  We  sent  two  petitions  to  them,  and  a con- 
siderable time  after  the  petitions  were  sent  I had  this 
communication  from  them: — "Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  Company,  Traffic  Manager’s  Office, 
Dublin,  August  2nd,  1900. ' Dear  Sir,  I am  in  re- 
ceipt of  your  favour  of  the  31st  ulr.,  in  connection 
with  proposed  station  at  Ballyhay,  and  beg  to  in- 
form you  that  the  subject  is  receiving  my  attention.” 

31808.  What  was  the  actual  result?— It  is  stated 
in  this  letter,  dated  Great  Southern  and  Western  Rail- 
way, Secretary’s  Office,  Knigsbridge  Terminus,  Dub- 
lin, 21st  September,  1900.  “ Dear  Sir,  I beg  to 


acknowledge  receipt  of  your  Jetter  of  the  20th  instant 
and  to  inform  you  that  my  Board  have  sanctioned 
the  erection  of  a block  station  at  Ballycoskerry,  and 
that  no  time  will  be  lost  in  carrying  out  the  work.” 

31809.  Mr.  Acworth. — A block  station? — A block 
station.  I did  not  know  what  they  meant  by  that. 

31810.  Chairman. — But  I do.  Now,  what  did  you 
do  upon  receiving  that  letter.  Did  you  ■write  to  ask 
them  what  a block  station  meant? — Yes.  I got 

another  letter,  dated,  “ Traffic  Manager’s  Office,  25th 
September,  1900— Dear  Sir,  with  reference  to  your 
letter  of  the  22nd  instant,  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 
I beg  to  inform  you  that  the  company  will  probably  be 
prepared  to  accept  consignments  of  butter  at  Bally- 
coskery  Station,  when  erected,  but  regret  that  they 
will  be  unable  to  convey  coal  to  this  district,  owing 
to  the  unsuitability  of  the  station  for  such  traffic.” 

31811.  That  is,  coal  ? — Coal. 

31812.  But,  as  to  butter? — That  they  would  receive 
butter  at  the  station,  but  that,  owing  o the  unsuita- 
bility of  the  station,  they  would  not  bring  coal. 

31813.  Now,  has  anything  been  done  since  that 
time  ? — Nothing  has  been  done  since  that  time.  After 
that  the  thing  was  allowed  to  lapse.  I had  a letter 
from  the  District  Superintendent  in  Cork,  Mr. 
Bulkeley,  dated  22nd  August,  1901,  in  which  he  said — 
“ Deal-  Sir,  referring  to  you  letter  of  the  31st  ult.,  to 
Mr.  Colhoun,  re  the  opening  of  a station  at  Ballyhay, 
and  my  letter  of  16th  instant,  to  you.  I beg  to  say 
that  I shall  have  the  pleasure  of  calling  on  you  be- 
tween 11  and  12  o’clock  to-morrow,  22nd  instant.” 
He  called  and  inquired  as  to  the  probable  traffic  in  the 
place,  and  he  wrote  me  another  letter,  dated  7th 
September,  1901,  saying — “ Dear  Sir,  replying  to  yours 
of  6th  instant  re  station  at  Ballyhay  I beg  to  say 
that  I intended  to  convey  the  fact  that  under  present 
circumstances  no  date  could  possibly  be  fixed  for 
opening  a station  at  the  level  crossing.”  Then,  I had 
another  letter  from  him,  dated  20th  September,  1901 
— “ Dear  Sir,  referring  to  previous  correspon- 
dence on  the  subject  of  a station  at  Bally- 
hay, if  you  will  let  me  know  when  you  are 
likely  to  be  at  Cork  I will  meet  you  and  let  you 
know  how  the  matter  stands.”  I subsequently 
met  Mr.  Bulkeley  by  arrangement,  at  his  office  in 
Cork,  and  the  gist  of  his  communication  to  me  was 
that  owing  to  the  great  expense  incurred  by  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Company  in  the  a-malga- 
mation  at  that  time  they  could  not  go  on  with  the 
station  for  the  present.  Feeling  powerless  to  get 
them  to  move  further  in  the  matter,  I communicated 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  see  what  they 
could  do ; and  I will  read  the  correspondence. 

31814.  Read  the  last  letter  you  have  got.  We  will 
assume  your  letter  to  them.  Read  the  answer? — It 
is  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  dated  3rd 
January,  1902 — “Sir,  with  reference  to  your  letter 
of  the  4th  ultimo,  in  which  you  complain  of  the 
failure  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway 
Company  to  provide  adequate  facilities  for  passenger 
and  butter  traffic  at  Ballycoskerry,  situate  between 
Charleville  and  Buttevant,  I have  to  inform  you  that 
the  Department,  agreeably  to  your  request,  brought 


Mr.  C.  Walsh, 
Secretary  of 
the  Ballybay 

Company. 

The  negotia- 
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and  Western 
Company  a9  to 
the  erection  of 
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The  company 
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Mr  C.  Walsh 
Secretary  of 
the  Ballybay 

Company. 

The  company’! 
explanation 
that  their 
promise  to 
erect  a station 
at  Ballycos- 
kerry  was 
given  owing 
to  a misunder- 
standing. 


The  necessity 
for  the 
promised 
accommodation 
at  Ballycos- 


Tfce  long 


and  Butlevaat 

mconrenie^ce 
to  the  district. 


Company  had 
promised  the 
new  station 
for  passengers 
and  butter 
traffic. 


The  block 
cabin  provided 


the  station 
promised,  but 


the  entire  question  under  the  notice  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  company,  from  whom  a communica- 
tion has  now  been  received,  from  which  it  appears 
that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  company  to  erect 
a block  station  at  Ballycoskerry.  ” 

31815.  That  it  was  not  the  intention  ? — Not  the  in- 
tention. The  letter  goes  on — “ The  company  further 
state — ‘ What  tihe  company  really  decided  upon,  and 
which  has  been  earned  out,  was  the  erection  of  a block 
cabin  to  divide  the  section  between  Buttevant  and 
Chaa-leville,  but  owing  to  a misunderstanding,  Mr. 
Walsh  was  incorrectly  advised;  but  the  circumstances 
leading  to  the  error  have  been  explained  to  him  by 
the  company’s  District  Superintendent.’  ” That  is 
the  most  puerile  excuse  that  was  ever  given  by  a 
company  to  evade  their  distinct  and  written  pro- 
mise. 

31816.  What  interest  was  it  to  you  to  have  a block 
cabin  ? — It  did  not  concern  us  in  the  slightest. 

31817.  You  did  not  care  about  their  block  cabin  ? — 
As  a matter  of  fact,  in  the  block  signal  cabin,  which 
they  have  since  erected,  there  is  a diagram  done  by 
their  own  draughtsman,  a diagram  of  a railway  sta- 
tion called  Ballycoskerry  Railway  Station,  with  an  up 
and  down  platform  in  it,  and  a little  station  house ; 
and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  there  .are  four  spare  levers 
put  into  that  signal  cabin,  that  are  at  present  idle, 
for  the  purpose  of  working  that  station. 

31818.  Have  they  provided  a passing  place? — They 
are  provided  with  a passing  place. 

31819.  So  that-  there  are  two  lines  of  railway?— It 
is  a double  line.  It  is  the  main  line  from  Cork  to 
Dublin. 

31820.  Lord  Pirrie. — Then  it  did  not  require  any 
passing  place?— No.  And  the  Postal  Authorities 

have  recognised  the  importance  of  the  district  to  the 
extend  that  there  are  telegraph  posts  near  that  level 
crossing,  and  within  a quarter  of  a mile  of  the  place 
a post  office  and  telegraph  office. 

31821.  Chairman. — What  yon  say  is  that  you  were 
distinctly  promised  station  accommodation  for  your 
butter  traffic  and  passenger  traffic,  and  now  you  have 
not  got  it? — Yes. 

31822.  And  that  promise  was  made  in  1900? — Yes. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 


31823.  It  is  a distance  of  nine  miles  between  the 
two  stations.  Are  the  people  of  the  district  much 
inconvenienced  by  the  distance  between  the  two 
existing  stations  ? — They  are  very  much  incon- 
venienced. It  takes  the  people  a round  of  seven 
miles  to  get  to  Charleville  Railway  Station,  and  they 
can  only  bring  one  load  in  in  a day. 

31831  The  two  stations  .are  Charleville  and  But- 
te  vamt  l — Yes. 


31825.  And  this  was  to  come  in  midway  ?— Abou 
midway. 

31826.  You  say  that  the  new  station  wonlc 
have  brought  a good  deal  of  passenger  traffic,  ii 
addition  to  what  you  would  bring  ?— There  is  m 
doubt  about  it,  and  the  want  of  the  station  is  a grea 
handicap  to  the  creamery,  because  we  have  to  sern 
that  butter  such  a long  way,  and,  in  the  summer  time 
in  broiling  heat,  we  cannot  send  it  to  market  neatly 
and  there  is  a reduction  in  price. 

31827.  Would  it,  as  well  as  affording  accommodta 
f /u to.  .the  People  in  the  district,  add  to  the  traffi 
ot  i he  line?— Of  course,  the  presumption  always  i 
thaxUnQCre^Sed  fac,htles  will  bring  increased  traffic. 

7 ■ -w,  thlnk  y°u  would  have  got  it  if  yoi 

had  not  asked  them  to  take  coals  there,  as  they  wen 
Th!v  U>  give„!fc  for  Passenger  and  butter  traffic  ?- 
,rJf- . ^ willing  to  do  for  passenger  and  butte: 
xio™  -m  nL'ver  listed  on  coal, 
was  aUervnn  h™!  ?f  a ^P^tion  to  aefua 

I do  rmt  l . aAkcd  for  coal  to  150  taken  there  ?- 

It  may  hav"°W  ^ that  influenced  them  or  not 

relation  5^-nS?  provj*T  "f  a ''lock  cabin  an' 
?tT  - r!2UeBt  for  a station  ?-Not  tin 
thftlt  wal  a *i,,inefiS  to  mentior 

w i a a Wock  station  that  was  asked  for 

iSif  « 


Exiamined  by  'Mr.  Acworth. 

31832.  There  have  'been  three  phrases  used-sta- 
tion, block  station,  and  'block  cabin.  I do  not  think 
that  the  company  ever  promised  a station,  but  a 
block  station  ? — They  promised  a station  to  take  pas- 
sengers. 

31833.  In  the  letter  which  you  have  read;  what  they 
promised  was  a block  station? — But,  in  one  of  the 
letters  I read  they  promised  to  take  butter  and  pas- 
sengers. 

31834.  You  did  not  read  that? — It  is  dated  the  25th 
of  September,  1900,  from  the  Traffic  Manager’s  Office, 
Dublin  : — “ I beg  to  inform  yon  that  the  company  will 
probably  be  prepared  to  accept  consignments  of  butter 
at  Ballycoskerry  Station,  when  erected,  but  regret 
that  they  will  be  unable  to  convey  coal  to  the  dis- 
trict, owing  to  the  unsuitability  of  the  station  for 
such  traffic. 

Chairman. — That  is  the  second  time  we  have  had 
that  letter. 

31835.  Mr.  Acworth. — But  there  is  nothing  there 
about  passengers.  All  that  they  promised  was  that 
they  would  probably  do  something.  They  do  not 
mention  passengers  there? — Of  course  passengers 
are  meant  always.  Even  verbally,  to  ,a  shareholder 
who  is  chairman  of  our  company,  not  only  did  they 
promise  that  they  would  take  passengers,  and  that 
they  would  give  a covered  shed  for  the  butter,  and 
that  they  would  make  two  platforms  for  the  pas- 
sengers. 

31835a.  I do  not  in  the  least  doubt  that  that  is 
what  you  understood. 

31836.  Chairman. — There  is  no  other  construction 
that  can  be  put  on  the  letter.  What  is  a station  for 
except  for  passengers? 

31836a.  Mr.  Sexton. — A station  for  'butter  traffic 
implies  passengers. 

31837.  Chairman. — The  letter  implies  everything, 
except  that  they  cannot  provide  for  coal. 

31837ai.  Mr.  A cwort h . —There  is  no  mention  of 
passengers. 

31838.  Chairman. — There  is  not,  of  course. 

31838a.  Mr.  Acworth. — 'What  the  company  pro- 
mised w.as  that  they  would  put  a block  station  there, 
and  stop  the  trains  there,  and  take  in  butter? — 
Butter  and  passengers. 

31839.  So  you  understood  ? — I distinctly  understood, 
and  the  diagram  in  the  signal  house  shows  the  station 
house  and  two  platforms  ; and  the  diagram  is  there 
in  the  signal  house  for  the  public  to  see. 

31839a.  As  a matter  of  fact,  though  they  got  a 
block  cabin,  they  did  not  stop  -any  train? — -They  did. 
They  stop  there  every  day — several  trains  in  the  day, 
whenever  it  suits  their  convenience  to  do  so — pas- 
senger trains  and  goods  trains. 

31840.  Not  regularly,  I suppose ; but  only  on  signal 
to  stop  them.  You  do  not  suggest  that  they  stop  at 
regular  hours  there  ? — Well  I do  not  suppose  they  do. 
They  work  the  block  cabin  for  their  own  convenience. 

31841.  They  do  not  take  in  passengers  or  goods,  or 
anything  else? — Indeed  I am  sorry  to  say  they  do  not. 
That  is  just  what  we  want  them  to  do. 

31842.  Is  there  any  siding  there? — No. 

31843a.  And  of  course  there  are  no  passengers. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Pok. 

31843.  Can  you  give  an  idea  from  the  time  that 
you  first  brought  this  proposition  before  the  railway 
company,  of  what  increase  of  output  you  had?— 
Yes,  sir-,  I can. 

. 31844.  In  1900? — We  started  with  butter  produce 

31845.  But  1900  was  when  you  first  asked  them  to 
give  you  a station  ?— In  1900  we  had  at  least  doubled 
our  trade.  In  1892  our  output  was  77  tons  of 
butter,  realising  £8,525.  We  have  developed  the  in- 
dustry since  to  such  an  extend  that  our  output  now 
*1  if2  tons  of  butter,  realising  from  £12,000  to 
£13,000  a year. 

31846.  That  is  between  1892  and  the  present  time  ?— 
Yes. 

31847.  And  1892  was  eight  years  before  you  brought 
the  matter  before  the  railway  companv?— In  1890 
we  established  it. 

31848.  In  1900  you  brought  the  question  of  increased 
facilities  before  the  railway  company — eight  years 
after  this? — Yes.  D 

31849.  And  has  there  been  a great  increase  of 
traffic  between  1900,  when  you  brought  the  matter 
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before,  them  .and  the  present  time  ? — A great  inore-ase 
of  traffic. 

31850.  Of  course  their  contention,  roughly  speaking, 
is  that  that  traffic  would  not  justify  them  in  going 
to  the  expense? — That  is  what  they  are  contending. 

31850a.  Chairman. — It  is  not  so  stated  in  the 
letter.  There  is  not  a word  about  it. 

31851.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Po'e. — I think,  in  this 
last  letter  it  was  stated  that  the  matter  was  fully 
gone  into — the  letter  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Morton,  Parish  Priest,  Chairman  of  the  Company. 
That  is  in  the  proof,  dated  May  1905. 

31851a.  Chairman . — We  have  not  had  that. 

31852.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — Please  give  the 
reference  to  that  letter.  It  is  on  page  four  of  your 
proof  ?— There  it  is.  I say  I further  wish  to  put 
in  evidence  a letter  addressed  to  the  Rev.  E.  Morton, 
P.P.,  Ballyhay,  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Company, 
dated  16th  May,  1905,  in  which  he  stated,  in  reply 
to  Father  Morton  relative  to  the  opening  of  a station 
at  Ballycoskerry  crossing,  between  Charleville  and 
Buttevant,  that  the  matter  was  fully  gone  into  in 
1901,  and  that  it  was  found  that  the  circumstances 
did  not  warrant  the  providing  of  a station,  and  that 
their  written  promises,  made  in  their  correspondence 
with  me  in  that  year,  were  owing  to  a misunder- 
standing. 

31852a.  Is  not  that  the  position  I stated,  that  if 
any  promise  was  given  it  was  not  done  with  the 
cognisance  of  the  Board  of  Directors? — Yes.  They 

have  said  the  Board  of  Directors  have  passed  the 
project,  and  that  no  time  will  be  lost  in  carrying 
out  the  work.  That  is  distinctly  stated  in  one  of 
the  letters.  ( Letter  handed  to  Chairman ). 

31853.  At  any  rate  that  is  the  position  they  took 
up  in  1905— that  the  traffic  did  not  justify  their 
going  to  the  expense  of  putting  up  this  additional 
station  ? — They  stated  that  in  one  letter,  and  they 
told  me  on  another  occasion  that  it  was  owing  to 
the  expense  incurred  in  connection  with  the  amalga- 
mation that  they  could  not  go  on  with  the  station. 

31854.  Of  course;  that  they  were  not  in  a posi- 
tion to  do  it.  If  they  had  been  in  a good  financial 
position  they  would  have  put  up  the  station ; 
and  the  railway  company’s  answer  was  that,  owing 
to  the  expense  involved,  and  to  many  other  circum- 
stances into  which  we  need  not  enter,  they  were  not 
justified  in  putting  up  a station  for  what  they  con- 
sidered an  insufficient  traffic? — I cannot  say  what 
influenced  them,  of  course. 

31855.  But  of  course  that  is  their  letter,  and  if  the 
expense  involved  would  not  be  recouped  by  the  ad- 
ditional traffic,  you  could  hardly  expect  the  railway 
company  to  do  it? — It  is  an  example  which  shows 
that  we  want  a very  great  change  in  the  system  of 
management  of  the  railways  for  developing  the  in- 
dustries of  the  country. 

31856.  You  admit  that  there  might  be  differences  of 
opinion,  that  one  man  might  think  that  he  was 
entitled  to  this  additional  accommodation,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  would,  I suppose,  admit  that 
the  railway  company  ought  to  be  in  as  good  a posi- 
tion to  judge  whether  the  traffic  would  remunerate 
them  or  not  ? — I should  say  better; 

31857.  Then,  if  you  admit  that,  I think  the  ex- 
planation of  the  railway  company  is  fairly  satis- 
factory ? — But  I think  the  working  of  the  station  there 
would  bring  them  increased  traffic. 

31858.  Might  I ask  you,  is  it  owing  to  the  want 
of  a station  that  you  do  not  get  as  good  a price  for 
your  butter  as  you  otherwise  would? — I say  that  I 
could  sell  my  butter  better,  because  we  have  to  take 
it  a long  distance  to  the  railway. 

31859.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  it  is  owing  to  this 
want  of  facilities  for  the  carriage  of  your  butter,  and 
the  necessity  of  carrying  it  four  or  five  miles  to  the 
railway,  under  the  heat  of  summer,  say,  that  you 
are  unable  to  get  as  good  a price? — Yes. 

31860.  Now,  having  stated  that,  can  you  give  me 
any  idea  of  the  percentage  of  loss  which  this  want  of 
facilities  entails  upon  you  ? — Well,  of  course  I could 
not,  because  the  butter  is  sold  for  what  it  is  worth, 
and  I could  not  ascertain  the  loss  that  may  be  en- 
tailed. 

31861.  We  will  assume  that  your  butter  fetches  £5 
a hundred-weight.  I think  that  is  the  approximate 
figure  of  the  best  butter  in  the  market,  and  we  will 
assume  that  this  fetches  £5  a hundred-weight? — Yes. 


31862.  We  will  take  that  as  the  rough  figure,  and 
that  in  consequence  of  the  damage  which  it  receives 
owing  to  this  lack  of  accommodation  the  price  that  it 
actually  fetches  is  95s.  a hundred-weight? — I could 
not  say  what  the  actual  loss  would  be. 

31863.  Surely  if  your  loss  is  considerable  you  must 
have  some  idea  of  what  it  entails  upon  you? — I could 
not  say.  All  I know  is  that  it  is  a very  great  con- 
sideration to  be  able  to  market  the  butter  cleanly  and 
neatly,  and  think  the  presumption  is  that  we  lose 
in  money  if  that  is  not  the  case,  and  it  Iras  to  knock 
round  a distance  of  four  and  a half  miles. 

31864.  We  all  assume  that  butter  must  suffer  under 
such  circumstances  as  that,  but  .1  want  you  to  es- 
timate the  loss.  You  say  your  trade  is  worth 
£13,000  a year  for  the  butter  you  export? — Yes. 

31865.  In  your  opinion,  if  you  put  it  on  the  mar- 
ket in  such  a condition  .as  you  would  like,  what 
would  it  be  worth? — I cannot  say. 

31866.  Then,  you  cannot  estimate? — I cannot  esti- 
mate. 
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31867.  The  impression  that  your  .answer  conveys 
to  nie  is  that  the  loss  is  so  small  that  you  cannot 
estimate  it.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  a very 
serious  damage? — It  .may  be  a great  loss,  for  all  I 
know. 

31868.  Surely  you  should  be  in  a position  to  esti- 
mate that  loss  ?— Really  I have  no  means  of  estimating 
any  loss,  as  our  butter  is  sold  as  it  stands  in  the  Eng- , 
lish  market. 

31869.  Chairman. — Let  us  put  it  the  other  way.  If 
this  station  had  been  there  could  you  have  produced 
the  butter  at,  say,  a saving  of  a farthing  a pound  ? — 
I should  say  it  would  save  a farthing  a pound. 

31870.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Foe. — That  is  what  I 
wanted  to  get? — Also,  in  that  matter  of  the  hand- 
ling of  our  butter,  it  is  very  carelessly  handled  by 
the  railway  company. 

31871.  Chairman. — I think  you  had  better  confine 
younself  to  this.  You  estimate  that  you  would  save 
a farthing  a pound? — Probably. 

31872.  Mr.  Sexton.— Would  it  be  £300  a year  on 
your  output  ? — Probably. 

31873.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Ppe. — We  have  bad 
evidence  from  several  gentlemen  from  that  district, 
Mr-.  Sanders  and  Mr.  Gibson? — Yes.  Mr.  Sanders 
was  one  of  the  men  who  helped  to  get  the  promise 
from  the  directors,  and  one  of  the  men  at  the  time 
of  an  election  in  the  locality  who  went  about  asking 
the  people  were  they  aware  that  he  was  instrumental 
in  procuring  the  station  for  us  from  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Company. 

31874.  Mr.  Sexton. — Not  the  block  station? — Not 
the  block  station. 

31875.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — What  position 
was  he  trying  to  get? — A County  Councillorship. 

31876.  He  did  not  succeed  ? — He  did  not  succeed. 

31877.  At  any  rate,  he  did  not  bring  this  point, 
which  you  have  done,  before  us.  He  made  no  point  of 
that,  but  he  did  tell  us  that  he  thought  that  some 
motor  conveyance  from  outlying  districts  to  Charleville 
would  be  of  some  assistance  to  the  butter  industry. 
Do  you  agree  with  that?— I certainly  do;  anything 
that  would  be  the  means  of  transmitting  it  quickly 
and  cheaply  would  be  an  advantage. 

31878.  Mr.  Sanders  also  put  this  point  before  us, 
that  within  the  last  few  years  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Company  established  a motor  service 
for  that  place,  amongst  others,  and  that  owing  to 
the  disinclination  and  the  obstructions  of  the  people 
in  the  district  they  had  to  abandon  it?— The  only 
thing  I saw  in  connection  with  the  motor  service  was 
a disabled  car  at  a station  house  there,  and  I never 
heard  any  more  about  it  before  or  after. 

31879.  Then  you  think  that  the  failure  of  the 
motor  service  was  owing  to  its  being  an  insufficient 
service  or  a service  not  properly  equipped? — I could 
not  really  say. 

31880.  Lord  Pirrie. — I take  it  from  your  evidence, 
generally,  to  the  Chairman  and  Mr.  Sexton,  that  you 
consider  the  railway  company  should  carry  out  their 
promise,  and  that  if  they  did  you  believe  the  company 
would  gain  by  the  additional  traffic,  and  encourage 
■a  passenger  traffic? — Certainly. 

2 A 2 
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°et.  19, 1907,  31881.  Mr.  Sexton.— Would  State  purchase  be  of  31882.  By  Ireland— that  Ireland  should  acquire  the 

"*«**>  JHP-PT  --age-  lines  and  work  them  by  an  Irish  authority?—^© 
ment  of  the  Irish  railway  system? — I think  the  first  management  should  be  Trish  efficient.  manQm.m™t  1 


©csen+ini  in  nnir  1 • ~ ,V‘ — " *}*©&**  management  should  be  Irish,  efficient  management. 

n P £ revive  the  industries  31883.  Ireland  should  be  the  purchaser  if  a ' 
of  the  country  is  to  change  the  present  system.  State  could  be  satisfactorily  arranged  ?— Certainly 
purchase,  I should  say,  would  be  the  solution  of  it.  * 8 y‘ 
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31884.  1 think  you  are  a member  of  the  firm  of 
George  J.  Wake,  Limited  ? — Yes  ; Lurgan. 

31885.  And  you  are  a member  of  the  Urban  Dis- 
tinct Council? — I am  not. 

31886.  Have  you  been  deputed  by  them  to  come 
here? — Yes;  I have. 

31887.  To  speak  on  their  behalf  ? — Yes. 

31888.  Now,  what  railway  serves  your  district? — 
The  Great  Northern  of  Ireland,  exclusively. 

31889.  And  what  particular  traffic  do  you  wish  to 
refer  to? — The  exporting  of  Irish  produce — poultry 
and  eggs. 

31890.  Now,  what  particular  counties  do  you  wish 
to  bring  under  our  notice  ?— We  draw  our  main  sup- 
plies from  Antrim,  Armagh,  Down,  Tyrone,  Monaghan 
and  Louth. 

* 31891.  And  all  those  districts  are  served  by  this  one 
railway  ? — Yes. 

31892.  Now,  is  the  traffic  collected  for  those  places 
and  brought  to  same  central  dep6t  of  yours  ? — Yes,  at 
Lurgan. 

31893.  And  then  you  make  it  up  for  export  or  re- 
^ sale  as  required  ?— They  are  all  for  export. 

31894.  Now,  in  regard  to  existing  rates,  I presume 
you  do  not  wish  to  make  any  general  complaint? 
—No;  we  have  found  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
Company  have  always  treated  us  very  well  in  regard 
■to  rates.  a 

31895.  I am  speaking  of  local  rates  ?— Local  rates, 
yes. 

31896.  Now,  with  regard  to  through  rates?— Well, 
we  have  something  to  complain  of  there. 

31897  That  is,  from  Lurgan  to  towns  in  England  ? 
— Yes,  to  towns  in  England. 

31898.  Do  you  say  that  the  through  rates  are  in 
excess  of  the  powers  of  the  company  to  charge  1 — I 
believe  they  are. 

31899.  Have  you  any  proof  of  that?— Well,  I have 
+i  irX  th®  AcJ?  of  Parliament,  as  to  the  amounts 
ti  vionAey-NTale  a,11Jowed  to  charge  for  mileage  carriage. 

31900.  Now,  let  us  see  if  we  can  follow  it  for  a 
moment.  Never  mind  the  Acts  of  Parliament.  Just 
give  us  an  instance  of  some  through  rate,  say  Lurgan 
lf  you  like?— Lurgan  to  London? 

- tatof  *”■ 
3821mneSN°W’  d®ad  poultry’  lurgan  to  London?— 

J3.^03-  What  is  rate  ? — It  is  a contract  rate 

which  we  get. 

ra.£904'  Wl'at  “ *h°  "te!-4s-1  >■  the  special 

31905.  Per  what? — Per  cwt. 

31906.  Mr.  Sexton. — Owner’s  risk  ?— Owner’s  risk. 
«.***•  CfMirmafi.— Now,  Lurgan  to  Leeds.  What 
Leeds  Tt/ate  f°r  the  Same  articles?— Lurgan  to 


n process  of  being  altered  ? — 
>t. 
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31908.  The  same 
London. 

is32289mSat  ^ th&  diStaDCe?-The  distauce  to  Leeds 

thfnkT/  *,LiljLyou  make  a mistake.  I 

•n  • 1Si  4s'  3d'  (Witness). — That  is  reduced 

lasTt  fortnight.  These  rates  have  aH  bera 
reduced  since  I sent  in  this  evidence,  six  months  are 

"eridSf  0f  1 

31910.  Lord  Pirrie — Then  the  Commission 
been  doing  good  work?— It  has  been  doing  very 
work,  1 can  assure  you. 

31911.  Chairman. — It  may  shorten  our  proceedings. 
There  is  no  use  m beating  a dead  horse-?— Some  of 
the  rates  are  reduced  and  some  are  not. 


5 to  London?— The  same  as  to 


31912.  They  may  be  : 

No;  I think  these  are  n 

Colonel  Plews. — It  is  au  a.  .rw. 

English  rates.  In  point  of  fact  we  charge1  here  realty 
less  than  they  charge  in  England.  Mr.  Pedlow,  having 
drawn  attention  to  some  of  these  rates  from  Lurgan 
the  English  companies  have  reduced  some  of  the  rates 
from  their  ports,  and  our  rates  have  been  reduced  in 
proportion.  I found  they  had  not  gone  to  the  full 
extent  that  Mr.  Pedlow  had  drawn  attention  to, 
but  if  there  is  anything  wrong  in  any  of  them  I am 
sure  the  English  people  will  set  it  right. 

31915.  Chairman. — I am  glad  to  hear  this.  At  any 
rate  you  must  benefit,  to  a certain  extent,  from  these 
reductions  ? — The  reductions  are  so  slight  that  we  bene- 
fit very  little. 

31916.  But  still  you  do  benefit  ?— Oh,  yes,  we  bene- 
fit a little. 

i W'J*?  you  through  rates  to  all  parts  of  Eng- 
la?d?— We  have  to  all  parts  of  England. 

31918.  By  the  North  Eastern?— No.  We  have  in- 
side the  last  week. 

31919.  3 believe  the  North  Eastern  have  been  re- 
fusing for  years  past,  and  they  have  now  conceded  it  ? — 
it  has  been  settled  within  the  last  week. 

31920.  In  view  of  this  concession,  how  much  of  your 
evidence  do  you  think  it  important  now  to  state?— 
r 18  T?7.1hard  say,  but  still,  with  these  reductions, 
i would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  inequality 
of  the  rates.  If  you  turn  to  the  tables  you  will  see 
n-^y  grouped  according  to  the  distance. 

31921.  The  table  for  through  rates  for  different  parts 
°fxiVSoC0^ntl'y?— Tes’  according  to  mileage. 

31922.  For  passenger  trains?— Yes,  according  to 
mileage.  In  the  group  from  180  to  200  you  have  the 
rate  to  a place  186  miles  3s.  1(M.,  and  to  Ilkley  three 
miles  further,  it  as  only  4s.  8 d.  J 

US®-  £ow-  y°u  have  got  a- long  list  here?— Yes. 

9 xF?  I°U  ?b\Sct  to  tllese  beinS  Panted  on  the 
notes? — Not  the  slightest. 

31925.  Now,  don’t  you  think  that  if  I hand  in 
rates  just  as  you  have  given  them  that  would 
your  ca?®  TIt  would.  Bufc  is  only  one 

thing  I would  like  to  say,  that  is  calculating  the 
Acte TfUp  1rteS  T,Wis  S?lded  hy  the  blue-books  and 
rincfl  fbFf  ^t  thaf  1 had’  and  1 have  found  out 
;,adg“en.t  given  in  a case  that  was 
bi  ought  before  the  Railway  Commission  in  England 
XT  r.  calculated,  and  upsets  the  whole 

ft^?rdvrSplrit-  °!  th®  Act  of  Parliament, 
so 319Z°  r°U  tned  to  he  your  own  lawyer? — That  is 

t 319?!'  Mi'  -lcw^rtJv.— What  judgment  was  that?— 

1 could  not  say  what  it  was. 

1 asxsunJ6  'that  that  difficulty  would 
method  n?  Tay’  ^here  the  sea  intervenes  that 
opeite.  klDg  °Ut  the  actual  distance  would  not 

teo3if27Af  °termo*.- Rut  if  the  figures  are  not  mis- 
1 xiool  I,7lsh„to  Put  them  on  the  notes. 

Sexton.  If  you  strike  out  the  column 
stating  excess  over  maximum.” 

xS&lBF  «H  the  last  tee. 

fj1929-  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe.— It  is  impossible 
toi  anyone  to  ascertain  what  the  legal  maximum  is. 

31929a.  Chairman,— Mr.  Pedlow,  you  should  strike 
all  these  columns  out,  the  legal  maximum,  the  excess 
Z ?™  anTd  16  +eSrSS,  OTdiuary  ?-I  think  you 
, 1 can?ot  stand  over  them.  Now,  having 
stmek  out  these  columns,  there  is  a point  in  connec- 
tion  with  that  which  I would  like  to  emphasise,  and 
? J that  Actf  °f  Parliament  should  be  so  drawn 
that  traders  can  check  their  rates,  not  that  anybody 
can  drive  3 coach  and  four  through  them. 
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(Witness  handed  in  the  following  amended  list  of  rates : — ) 


Table  of  Through  Rates  for  Dead  Poultry  per  Pas- 
senger Train  from  Lurgan  to  English  stations. 


Towns, 

Miles 

from 

Lurgan. 

Special 
Contract 
Per  Cwt. 

Ordinary 
Rate 
Per  Cwt. 

s.  d. 

,.  rf. 

Accrington,  .. 

196 

3 10 

4 10 

Ascot, 

395 

6 0 

8 4 

Aldershot,  . . 

398 

6 0 

8 9 

Barrow, 

160 

3 0 

4 5 

Branksome,  .. 

458 

7 0 

10  9 

Barnsley, 

254 

4 7 

5 9 

Bath, 

380 

3 8 

7 7 

Blackburn,  . 

191 

3 8 

4 11 

Blackpool,  . . 

169 

3 6 

3 9 

Bolton 

201 

3 8 

4 8 

Burnley, 

202 

3 8 

5 4 

Burton-on-Trent, 

277 

4 9 

6 6 

Buxton, 

245 

4 6 

6 8 

Bletchley,  . . 

336 

4 10 

7 4 

Birmingham, 

277 

4 9 

7 4 

Bristol, 

370 

3 8 

7 7 

Bradford,  . . 

220 

4 6 

5 11 

Bournemouth, 

455 

7 0 

10  9 

Banbury, 

329 

4 10 

7 2 

•Cambridge,  . . 

381 

4 10 

7 4 

•Carlisle, 

270 

2 8 

3 10 

•Cheltenham, 

318 

5 0 

8 3 

•Cheater, 

202 

3 6 

4 10 

Derby, 

304 

4 £ 

7 1 

S.  Farnborough, 

399 

6 0 

9 1 

Fleetwood,  . . 

160 

3 0 

3 6 

Huddersfield, 

233 

4 6 

0 3 

Henley-on-Thames,  . . 

390 

4 10 

8 9 

Hastings, 

458 

6 9 

10  4 

Ilkley, 

199 

4 8 

6 3 

Kendal, 

220 

3 0 

— 

London, 

382 

4 6 

7 4 

Leeds, 

228 

4 6 

6 3 

Leicester, 

300 

4 9 

6 9 

Liverpool,  . . 

162 

3 0 

3 6 

Leamington, 

300 

4 9 

6 7 

Maidenhead, 

391 

4 10 

9 2 

Manchester, 

212 

3 8 

4 9 

Tforthcamp,  . . 

413 

6 0 

8 9 

•Oxford, 

352 

4 10 

7 2 

Preston, 

180 

3 6 

5 5 

Penmaenmawr, 

153 

3 6 

5 7 

Portsmouth, 

443 

6 9 

10  2 

Heading, 

380 

4 10 

8 11 

Heigate, 

406 

5 6 

9 0 

St  Anne's-on-Sea, 

183 

3 6 

4 4 

Southport, 

195 

3 6 

5 5 

Shrewsbury, 

245 

4 6 

5 11 

Stockport,  . . 

218  , 

3 8 

5 0 

Southampton, 

420 

6 9 

10  3 

Sheffield, 

268 

4 8 

6 5 

Winchester,  . . 

415 

6 0 

9 4 

Wolverhampton, 

260 

4 9 

7 4 

Windermere, 

231 

3 0 

4 5 

Table  showing  Inequalities  of  Rates,  according  to  Oct.  19,  1907. 
mileage,  from  Lurgan  to  English  stations.  — 

Mr.  William 
' Pedlow, 
Representa- 

Special  Ordinary  tive  of  the 

Towns.  Mileage.  Contract  Rates.  — r rT  , 

Bates.  Rates.  £“rgan  Urban 

District 

I Council. 


Penmaeumawr, 
Fleetwood,  . . 
Barrow, 

Liverpool,  . . 
Blackpool,  . . 
Preston, 

St.  Annes-on-Sea, 
Blackburn,  . . 
Southport,  . . 
Accrington,  . . 
Bkley, 

Bolton, 

Chester, 

Burnley, 
Manchester, 
Stockport,  . . 
Bradford, 

Kendal, 

Leeds, 

Windermere, 

Huddersfield, 

Shrewsbury, 

Buxton, 

Barnsley, 

Wolverhampton, 

Sheffield,  . . 

Carlisle, 

Birmingham, 

Burton-on-Trent, 

Leicester, 

Leamington, 

Derby, 

Cheltenham, 

Banbury, 

Bletchley,  . . 

Oxford, 

Bristol, 

Bath, 

Reading, 

Cambridge, 

London, 

Henley-on-Thames, 

Maidenhead, 


Aldershot,  . . 

S.  Farnborough, 

JTorthcamp, 

Reigate, 

Winchester, 
Southampton, 
Portsmouth, 
Bournemouth, 
Branksome,  . . 
Hastings,  . . 
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Oct.  19, 1907.  Table  showing  Through  Rates  from  Belfast  to 
English  stations,  via  Greenore  and  Holyhead, 
compared  to  Rates  from  Lurgan  to  same  stations. 


Mr.  William 
iPedlow, 
Representa- 
tive of  the 
Lurgan  Urban 
District 
Council. 


Special 
. Rate 
Per  Cwt. 


Ordinary 
Rate 
Per  Cwt, 


Comparative 
Table  of 
through  rates 
from  Belfast 
and  Lurgan 
to  English 
Stations. 


Lurgan  to  Liverpool,  . . 

Belfast  to  Liverpool,  . . 
Preference  in  favour  of  Belfast,  . 

Lurgan  to  London, 


Belfast  to  London, 

Preference  in  favour  of  Belfast,  . 

Lurgan  to  Manchester, 

Belfast  to  Manchester,  .. 
Preference  in  favour  of  Belfast,  . 


Lurgan  to  Birmingham, 

Belfast  to  Birmingham, 
Preference  in  favour  of  Belfast,  . 


4 3 
0 6 


Lurgan  to  Oxford, 

Belfast  to  Oxford, 

Preference  in  favour  of  Belfast,  . 


Suggestion 
that  statutory 
powers  as  to 
charges  should 
be  plainly 
intelligible  to 
Traders'. 


The  necessity 
for  a system 
by  which 

and  conditions 
can  bo  more 

tained. 


State  pur- 
chase and 
public  control 
by  an  elected 
Irish  authority 
recommended. 


mportance  to 
•raders  where 


31930.  Nobody  could  object  to  that.  That  is  quite 
a reasonable  suggestion. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 


31930a.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  one  of  the  gravest 
defects  that  can  be  stated  against  any  system 
of  transit,  that  the  financial  conditions  on  which  it 
is  open  to  traders  cannot  be  ascertained  satisfac- 
torily ? — Yes. 

31931.  Here  you  have  had  all  this  trouble  in  con- 
sidering this  question  and  preparing  this  table,  and 
now  you  find  that  owing  to  some  obscure  decision, 
your  calculations  are  upset? — Yes. 

31931a.  Do  you  consider  it  essential  that  a transit 
system  that  affects  the  interests  of  everybody  in  the 
country  should  be  conducted  on  conditions  known  to 
the  public  or  easily  ascertainable  by  them  ? — Yes  ; I 
certainly  do. 

31932.  Are  you  in  favour  of  making  the  lines  of 
this  country  public  property? — Yes  ; I am  in  favour  of 
State  purchase. 

31933.  Do  you  think  they  should  be  conducted  by 
an  authority  responsible  to  the  people  of  this  country  ? 
— .Responsible  to  Parliament. 

31934.  And  suppose  that  an  arrangement  could  be 
made  whereby  .an  Irish  authority  would  be  created 
by  Act  of  Parliament ; do  you  think  the  public  inte- 
rest; would  be  best  served  by  having  .an  authority  re- 
sponsible to  Ireland  ? — -I  do  not  quite  follow, 

31935.  Suppose  an  Act  of  Parliament  were  passed 
creating  an  Irish  authority,  a representative  au- 
thority, an  authority  responsible  to  the  people  of  this 
country  ; do  you  think  that  such  an  authority  would 
be  likely  to  conduct  Hie  transit  system  on  conditions 
most  fair  to  traders  .and  the  community? — I do. 

31936.  Now,  I want  to  ask  you  one  question  more, 
and  only  one.  It  is  sometimes  suggested,  in  relation  to 
such  trades  as  yours,  the  poultry  and  egg  trade,  that 
even  though  the  rate  may  be  excessive  the  excess  is 
so  small  that  it  really  matters  nothing,  because  the 
rate  upon  one  chicken  or  one  egg  would  be  very  little, 
not  worth  talking  about ; but  is  that  a reasonable 
way  of  ascertaining  it  ? — No,  it  is  not ; you  should 
go  into  the  question  of  collection  and  hundreds  of 
things. 

31937.  What  affects  the  business  of  your  firm  would 
be  the  total  sum  for  carriage  on  your  transactions  for 
the  year?— Yes. 


31938.  And  then  in  any  consignment  to  a market, 
whether  it  be  a ton  or  a cwt.,  it  is  the  rate  upon  the 
whole  consignment,  not  upon  the  individual  chicken 
or  the  individual  egg,  that  .affects  your  interest? — 

31939.  In  relation  to  your  competitors  ? — Yes. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Ac  worth. 

31940.  How  do  you  sell  your  stuff — do  you  consign, 
it  to  salesmen  ? — No,  sir ; we  do  not,  and  anybody  is. 
a fool  that  does. 

31941.  What  do  you  do? — We  sell  it  to  the  -retailers, 
in  England. 

31942.  Direct  ? — Direct. 

31943.  And  how  is  the  price  fixed? — The  price  is. 
fixed  in  this  way.  We  quote  them  a price,  and  if 
they  buy  cheaper  from  anybody  else  they  buy  it.  It 
is  pure  business  competition. 

31944.  And,  of  course,  the  railway  rate  comes  out. 
of  the  price  that  you  get? — Yes. 

31945.  And  I see  in  the  matter  of  rates  that  you 
have  taken  a great  deal  of  trouble  with  them,  and 
you  have  found  it  a rather  intricate  subject,  have  yon 
not,  these  railway  rates? — I do  not  know  whether  a 
lawyer  could  understand  it  or  not,  but  I am  very  sure 
no  business  man  could; 

3i946.  And  you  have  found  it  difficult? — Yes. 

31947.  In  spite  of  your  trouble  you  have  made  some 
mistakes  here?— Yes. 

31948.  Do  you  think  that  anyone  could  make  out 
railway  rates  as  easily  as  look  up  a place  in  Brad- 
shaw, though  I have  heard  it  said  that  that  is  not 
always  easy? — No;  they  could  not. 

31949.  And  do  you  know  that  those  railway  rates 
with  which  you  have  had  such  trouble  took  weeks  and 
weeks  of  time  to  work  out  in  Parliament,  and  Parlia- 
ment did  its  best? — Well,  their  best  is  a very  poor 
best. 

31950.  Just  tell  me  this.  You  have  got  soma 
enormously  high  rates  here? — Yes. 

31951.  You  have  got  some  that  run  over  10s.  a cwt., 
to  Portsmouth,  Southampton,  and  other  places,  all 
of  which  are  high,  everyone  of  them  over  10s.  ?— Yes. 

31952.  You  will  agree  with  me,  I think,  that  in 
working  out  that  legal  maximum  on  the  principle  of 
taking  sea  and  land  it  would  be  something  like  6s., 
or  something  of  that  kind  ? — Including  the  total  dis- 
tance, sea  and  land. 

31953.  Taking  the  maximum,  including  sea  and 
land,  it  would  come  to  about  6s.  Is  not  that  right? 
— Yes. 

31954.  Then  that  seems  to  imply  that  either  the 
railways  get  more  than  their  maximum  or  else  that 
the  ship  gets  not  only  as  much  per  mile  as  the  land 
charge,  but  4s.  in  addition  ?— Yes. 

31955.  In  the  6s.  you  give  the  ship  credit  for  its 
mileage  at  the  maximum  legal  rate  for  the  railway? 
— Yes. 

31956.  If  that  10s.  rate  is  to  be  justified  as  within 
the  legal  maximum  for  the  railway  part  of  the  journey 
the  ship  is  getting  4s.  extra  'beyond  its  full  mileage 
proportion  ? — Yes. 

31957.  These  are  through  rates? — They  are  through 

31958.  So  they  can  only  have  four  terminals?— 
Two,  in  my  idea. 

31959.  There  might,  I think,  be  four— two  in  Ire- 
land and  two  dn  England.  That  would  only  make 
another  threepence. 

31960.  So  that  the  ship  would  get  3s.  9 d,  in  addi 
tion  to  its  mileage  proportion  ? — Yes. 

31961.  And  do  you  understand  it— I don’t?— I <U> 


Examined  by  'Colonel  Hutcheson  Poii. 

31962.  With  regard  to  these  rates,  as  Mr.  Acworth 
has  pointed  out,  the  maximum  rate  should  be  7s.  or 
os.  ? — Yes. 


31963.  And  I see  the  ordinary  rate,  you  say,  is  10s. 
to  these  places — Portsmouth,  Southampton,  and  so 
on  10s.  2d.,  10s.  3d.,  and  10s.  4d. ; but  the  rate  you 
are  getting  is  really  35  per  cent,  below  that  ? — Yea 


31964.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  a very  fair  reduc- 
tion I mean,  if  you  had  actually  sent  your  dead 
poultry  100  miles  in  this  country  the  maximum  rate 
wJuch  the  company  would  charge'  would  be  about  4s.? 
— 3s.  4 %d. 

31965.  So  that  for  100  miles  in  this  country  you 
are  charged  3s.  4gd.,  and  for  another  hundred  miles 
by  sea  and  land  you  are  only  charged  35  per  cent, 
off  the  ordinary  rate.  The  ordinary  rate  to  South- 
ampton and  Portsmouth  is  10s.  2d.  and  10s  3d.,  and 
they  give  you  a rate  of  6s.  9d.,  which  is,  roughly 
speaking,  35  per  cent,  lower? — Yes. 
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31966.  You  say  in  the  last  page  of  your  proof  that 
you  think  the  powers  which  the  Department  have, 
under  the  17th  section  of  the  Act,  to  procure  lower 
rates,  are  non-existent,  but  I see  in  the  last  report  a 
■case  where  they  dealt  with  the  question  of  rates  in 
the  matter  of  eggs  and  poultry,  and  where  they  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  rate  reduced  from  4s.  to  3s.  4d. 
per  cwt.  That  is  the  only  one  that  bears  on , your 
•special  industry,  poultry  and  eggs,  but  ’n  that 
particular  instance  their  intervention  was  successful 
in  procuring  a reduction  from  4s.  to  3s.  4cZ.  per  cwt. 
Do  you  not  think  that  a decided  reduction  ? — Yes. 

31967.  And  therefore — I do  not  know  whether  you 
have  invoked  their  assistance  ? — I did. 

31968.  You  got  no  benefit? — Yes;  since  I sent  in 
my  evidence  I have  got  some  benefit ; and  my  evidence 
was  sent  in  over  six  months  ago  and  a lot  of  things 
have  happened  since.  There  is  one  tilling  to  which 
I would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mission— that  Belfast,  shipping  by  Greenore,  gets  a 
preference  over  Lurgan. 

31969.  Chairman. — Just  explain  what  you  mean? — 
If  you  turn  to  the  last  table  I gave  you,  it  shows  the 
rates  from  Lurgan  via  Greenore  and  Holyhead  com- 
pared with  the  rates  from  Belfast.  The  table  shows 
the  rates  from  Belfast  to  English  towns  via  Greenore 
and  Holyhead  as  compared  with  the  rates  from  Lurgan 
to  the  same  towns.  From  Lurgan  to  Liverpool  the 
rate  is  3s.  From  Belfast,  which  is  twenty  miles 
further  (and  the  train  comes  through  Lurgan  in  or 
out),  the  rate  is  2s.  6 d.,  so  that  they  get  a preference 
of  6 d.  a cwt. 

31970.  Now,  have  they  set  that  right? — No. 

31971.  That  is  not  one  of  the  things  remedied  ? — 
No. 

31972.  That  is  under  correspondence  now? — No,  it 
is  not  under  correspondence  at  all. 

31973.  Why  don’t  you  raise  that  question? 

Colonel  Flews. — It  is  a very  simple  question. 

31974.  Lord  Firrie. — Do  I understand  you  to  say 


that  from  Belfast  via  Greenore  they  deliver  goods  at 
2s.  6d.,  whereas  from  Lurgan  they  charge  you  3s.  ? — 
Yes. 

31974a.  Chairman. — Of  course  we  know  what  it  is. 

31975.  Lord  Pirrie. — The  competition  by  sea. 

Colonel  Plews. — Lurg.an  is  an  interior  station,  and 
the  Belfast  port  nates  and  the  Newry  port  rates  are 
alike? — (Witness). — But  why  should  they  carry,  this 
stuff  for  6 d.  less? 

31976.  Chairman. — Because  if  they  did  not  carry 
it  at  6 d.  less  they  would  not  carry  it  at  all. 

31976a.  Lard  Firrie. — You  send  nearly  all  by 
Greenore? — Yes,  because  it  is  a quicker  service. 

31977.  Mr.  Sexton. — Would  the  judgment  lead  you 
to  think  that  the  rates  which  you  had  supposed  to  be 
above  the  maxima  were  all  within  them? — I do  not 
think  they  are  all  within  them.  There  are  some  still 
outside. 

31978.  Would  not  the  judgment  given  lead  you  to 
change  your  view  as  to  the  others  ? — The  way  I took 
it  was  this,  that  the  judge  decided  that  every  place 
that  goods  were  transhipped  constituted  a fresh  ter- 
minal. 

Colonel  Plews. — And  that  there  would  have  to  be  a 
fresh  journey  ? — A fresh  journey. 

31979.  Mr.  Acworth. — Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of 
the  case  brought  before  him? — It  was  a case  brought 
before  the  Railway  Commission  in  England. 

31980.  Recently  ? — Recently. 

31981.  Can  you  tell  us  what  place  it  went  or  what 
goods  or  anything? — I cannot. 

31982.  I cannot  remember  anything  that  is  con- 
fected with  this  matter? — It  was  one  of  the  chief 
inspectors  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  told 

31983.  You  have  not  seen  it  yourself? — No;  he 
reported  the  matter  to  me. 

31984.  Mr.  Sexton. — Would  you  wish  to  put  in  tie 
rates  distinguishing  those  which  on  that  judgment 
are  not  within -the  maxima? — I have  not  had  time  to 
work  it  out. 


Oct.  19, 1907. 

Mr.  William 
I'edlow, 
Representa- 
tive ef  the 
Lurgan  Urban 
District 
Council. 

Great  Northern 
explanation 

competition 
aud  the 
disparity  in 
through  rates. 


A recent 
legal  decision 

number  of 

included  in  a 
through  rate. 


The  Commission  adjourned  till  Monday.-  the  21si  October. 
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IRISH  RAILWAYS  COMMISSION. 


FIFTY-THIRD  PUBLIC  SITTING— MONDAY,  OCTOBER  21st,  1907. 


In  the  Council  Chamber,  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Leinster  House,  Dublin. 


Oet.  21,  1907. 

Mr.  W.  Brydon 
Hill, 

Representa- 
tive of  the 
Drogheda 
Chamber  of 
Commerce. 


Complaint  that 
the  Great 
Northern 
Company  have 
generally 
increased 
their  Drogheda 


The  fear  of 
offending  the 
company 
deters  traders 
from  giving 
evidence. 


The  excessive 
rates  for 

consignments 
most  felt  by 
traders. 


meut  of 
oatmeal — 
Drogheda  to 
Cork 
instanced. 


Commissioners  present:— Sir  Charles  Scotter,  Bart.,  Chairman  ; Right  Hon.  Lord  Pirrie,  p.c.- 
Mr.  Thomas  Sexton  ; and  Mr.  W.  M.  Acworth  ; 


Mr.  George  E.  Shanahan  (Secretary). 


Mr.  W.  Brydon  Hill  examined  by  the  Chairman, 


31986.  You  appear  on  behalf  of  the  Drogheda 
Chamber  of  Commerce? — Yes,  sir. 

31986.  You  are  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce?— Yes,  sir. 

31987.  I suppose  the  Chamber  consists  of  merchants 
and  traders  interested  in  the  port  of  Drogheda? — 
Yes,  a great  many  of  them. 

31988.  It  is  a representative  Chamber? — It  is. 
31989.  And  are  you  acquainted  with  the  trade  of 
the  port? — I am  very  well  acquainted  with  it. 

31990.  What  is  the  principal  cause  of  complaint 
with  regard  to  the  rates  that  you  have  to  mention? 
— Most  of  the  traders  have  all  got  complaints.  It 
is  very  hard  to  get  them  to  give  specific  particulars, 
however,  and  especially  since  the  coasting  steamer 
has  been  removed.  I mentioned  in  my  evidence  that 

we  have  a coasting  steamer 

31991.  I will  come  to  that  directly?— It  has  been 
withdrawn,  and  since  then  it  is  very  hard,  indeed, 
to  get  traders  to  give  me,  as  president,  any  facilities, 
through  the  fear  that  they  will  do  themselves  harm. 
I could  not  collect  the  evidence  as  I should  have  been 
able  to  do. 

31991a.  Do  you  mean  that  that  feeling  is  prevalent 
amongst  the  traders ; do  you  know  it  ? — I do. 

31992.  And  that  facts  would  otherwise  be  brought 
under  our  notice? — Undoubtedly.  Since  the  boat  has 
left  trading  with  us,  a trader  told  me  that  last  week 
the  rates  have  been  raised  since  1st  October.  She 
left-  off  trading,  I think,  in  the  end  of  August,  or 
the  beginning  of  September. 

31993.  From  the  1st  October  there  has  been  a general 
increase? — I have  been  advised  that  the  traders  have 
been  informed  that  the  rates  would  be  raised  to  the 
old  standard  that  they  had  to  pay  before  the  steam- 
boat was  put  on. 

31994.  What  is  the  chief  cause  of  complaint — what 
particular  traffic  does  it  affect? — Well  bacon,  and 
corn,  and  groceries  of  all  kinds.  Of  course  a great 
deal  of  it  comes  in  to  small  traders  in  small  quan- 
tities. 

31995.  Am  I right  in  assuming  that  the  complaint 
is  that  the  rates  for  large  quantities  are  not  con- 
sidered too  high,  but  that  the  rates  for  smaller  quan- 
tities are  too  high? — It  is,  decidedly. 

31996.  That  is  the  complaint? — That  is  the  oom- 
plaint. 

31997.  That  is  to  say.  that  the  trade  does  not  lend 
itself  to  large  quantities,  and  that  for  {die  small 
quantities  the  rate  is  excessive? — It  is. 

31998.  That  is  your  evidence? — That  is  my  evi- 
dence, particularly  on  the  Irish  railways. 

31999.  Can  you  give  us  one  example ‘of  that  state- 
ment?— Here  is  a bill  I received  just  before  I came 
away,  from  my  own  firm,  M'Caim  and  Hill.  There 
is  a small  quantity  of  oatmeal  going  down  to  the 
South  of  Ireland,  through  Dublin,  on  which  they 
have  to  pay  2s.  3d.,  on  the  70  lbs.,  and  I consider 
that  is  excessive 

. 32000-  0ne  minute.  This  is  under  three  cwt.  ?— It 

32001.  And  is  charged  under  the  smalls  scale  rate  ? 
—The  smalls  scale  rate? 

32003.  For  what? — Oatmeai. 

32004.  Now,  then,  supposing  a consignment  is  less 


than  five  cwt.  ? — It  would  work  out  at  18s.  4 d.  a 
ton. 

32005.  That  does  not  seem  out  of  proportion  ? — Per- 
haps it  is  not,  but  it  as  very  high,  as  compared  with 
the  sea-rate  from  Belfast.  If  we  had  to  compete— 
that  is  where  the  shoe  pinches  us — we  cannot  oppose 
them.  Our  position  is  in  the  very  centre  of  Ireland, 
on  the  east  coast,  and  we  cannot  sell  oatmeal  against 
Belfast  in  Cork,  owing  to  the  rate  by  sea. 

32006.  That  is  inevitable,  i suppose,  where  there 
is  a free  passage  by  sea? — I suppose  we  must  take 
it  as  that. 

32007.  Well,  now,  the  rate  you  mention  to  Cork, 
the  difference  between  the  small  quantities  and  the 
large  quantity  does  not  appear  to  be  excessive  ?— Ex- 


o^uub.  me  other  instances  you  give  are  about  the 
sa,me  proportion  ?— Would  you  not  think  that  the 
Limerick  rate  was  too  high? 

32009.  Just  mention  it? — 15s.  lid. 

32010.  From  Drogheda  to  Limerick? — Yes,  and 
forty  miles  nearer  than  Cork. 

32011.  The  rate  to  Limerick  is  15s.  lid.,  and  the 
rate  to  Cork  is  15s.,  although  Limerick  is  forty-three 
miles  nearer  than  Cork.  I daresay  the  railway  com- 
panies will  tell  us,  but  there  seems  to  be  an  explana- 
tion  that  from  Drogheda  to  Cork  there  is  open  sea? 

Probably  that  is  it.  They  have  to  grant  rates  that 
are  carried  from  Dublin  to  Cork. 

f20o12'm^eU’  now’  about  tlie  cross-Channel 

i axes  . The  cross-Channel  ra/tes  to  Liverpool  are  veiy 
moderate,  but  once  you  go  inland  it  is  prohibitive, 
especially  for  small  quantities,  and,  of  course,  I am 
only  speaking  now  for  our  own  trade. 

32013.  What  is  your  trade  ?— Oatmeal.  We  do  a 
large  trade  with  England*  all  in  small  quantities,  be 
cause  it  is  necessary  that  oatmeal  should  be  fresh,  and 
quantities ; it  should  not  be  taken  in  large  quan- 
ta16? owing  to  the  necessity  of  having  it  fresh,  and 
we  find  a great  difficulty  in  doing  with  such  places 
as  Birmingham.  Nottingham,  Derby,  and  all  the 
Midlands. 

32014.  That  is  a question  entirely  for  the  British 
railway  companies? — I suppose  so. 

32015.  You  admit  the  rate  to  Liverpool  is  moderate? 

It  is  moderate  and  fair,  and  the  -through  traffic  to  the 
“ 1TS/UnSm?P-^and  H is  fhe  same  case  with  us 
m Drogheda.  The  Great  Northern  serves  the  town 
tairly  well,  but  when  yon  come  to  get  through  rates 
they  mount  up  tremendously. 

32016.  Are  the  rates  generally  by  the  Great  Nor- 
thern satisfactory  to  you?— Oh,  yes,  they  are  very 
anxious  to  facilitate  in  all  ways  our  trade.  I am 
speaking  personally ; they  are  most  ansious  to  meet 
us  in  anything  that  is  fair  and  reasonable. 

3201.7.  Well,  now,  so  much  for  the  goods  traffic.  I 
gather  that  your  trade  must  be  in  small  quantities,  be- 
cause it  is  necessary  that  oatmeal  should  be  fresh,  and 
you  would  like  to  see  the  smalls  rate  reduced  ?-I 
would. 

S'  From  3 cwt  to  2 cwt.  ?— Yes,  or  even  less. 

32019-  Of  course,  but  the  2 cwt.  would  be  a con- 
S1<S,le4-dvantage?~It  would  be  a great  advantage. 

OAMU.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  passen- 
ger  tram  service  in  your  district  ?— You  appear  on 
behalf  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce? — The  only  com- 
plaint I have  in  that  regard  is  the  train  service  to 
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Trim  with  the  Midland  line.  We  cannot  get  over 
to  Trim  to  the  Assizes  in  time  except  by  going  the 
night  before.  We  cannot  get  into  Trim  until  11.40, 
and  for  a juror  that  is  too  late'.  I have  been  fined 
myself.  I live  about  three  miles  from  Drogheda. 

'32021.  Where  is  Trim  ? — It  is  the  centre  of  Meath. 

32022.  Of  course  it  is  a cross-country  business.  I 
suppose  you  have  to  change? — Tes.  It  would  be  met 
if  we  got  a train  that  leaves  at  8.10  to  take  passengers. 
It  has  passenger  carriages  on  it,  but  it  has  not  a licence 
or  whatever  it  is  to  carry  passengers  until  it  gets  to 
Navan,  and  then  it  takes  passengers  on  from  that. 

32023.  That  seems  a tangible  proposal.  There  is  a 
train  leaves  with  a passenger  coach,  but  they  won’t 
take  passengers  from  your  station,  but  they  will  from 
further  on  ? — I suppose  they  take  them  from  Navan 
up  the  line — that  is  down  towards  Oldcastle. 

32024.  Mr.  Acworth. — The  Midland  Great  Western 
Railway  runs  passenger  carriages? — I think  it  will 
be  the  Great  Northern  Railway. 

32025.  Navan  to  Kilmessan  line? — It  is  the  Great 
Western. 

32026.  Then  the  Great  Northern  Railway  do  not 
carry  passengers  and  the  Midland  do?— I dare  say 
there  is  a train  from  Navan  to  Kilmessan,  but  we 
cannot  get  that  train. 

32027.  There  is  a train  from  Navan  to  Kilmessan, 
but  it  does  not  take  passengers  ? — Yes. 

32028.  Chairman. — With  that  exception,  Mr.  Hill, 
you  have  no  complaint  whatever  about  the  railway 
company  ? — V ery  little. 

32029.  And  you  are  satisfied  with  the  arrangements 
generally?— I am,  if  we  could  get  lower  rates  for 
small  quantities. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

32030.  You  are  a manufacturer  of  oatmeal  ? — Yes. 

32031.  You  complain  of  the  want  of  through  rates  in 
certain  cases,  particularly  to  the  South? — And  to 
Derry  and  the  North.  We  are  sending  all  over  the 
country. 

32032.  Do  you  understand  that  any  one  company 
can  refuse  a through  rate? — We  cannot  get  a rate  with 
the  Dublin,  Wicklow  and  Wexford — I believe  it  is 
now  called  the  Dublin  and  Eastern  Company’s  Rail- 
way to  Wexford  or  Dungarvan — nor  can  we  get  it  to 
the  South,  to  Skibbereen  or  Bantry  or  these  small 
places. 

32033.  No  matter  how  many  companies  may  be 
concerned  in  a rate  it  appears  that  any  one  can 
paralyse  the  rest,  so  far  as  the  through  rate  is 
concerned? — At  present  there  is  none. 

32034.  That  is  surely  a very  bad  system? — It  is  a 
bad  system. 

32035.  Would  you  say  that  there  ought  to  be  an 
obligation  to  give  a through  rate  on  any  route  where 
there  is  a current  of  traffic? — I certainly  should. 

32036.  As  to  the  coasting  steamers,  we  had  evidence 
in  February  last  that  the  cessation  of  these  steamers 
was  to  be  apprehended  in  consequence  of  the  course 
pursued  by  the  railways.  You  say  they  have  ceased 
now  ?— They  ceased  in  the  end  of  August — suddenly. 

32037.  And  immediately  after  the  railway  rates 
were  raised  to  the  old  standard? — Not  till  the  1st 
October. 

32038.  The  evidence  was  that  the  rates  remained 
unaltered  in  the  rate-book — that  they  were  not  al- 
tered by  the  railway  companies  in  consequence  of  the 
running  of  the  steamers,  but  that  they  competed  with 
the  steamers  by  rebates  ? — Well,  now,  in  our  case  that 
was  not  done.  They  reduced  it  on  the  monthly  ac- 
count from  6s.  to  5s.,  and  from  '5s.  to  4s. 

32039.  Can  you  say  it  was  altered  in  the  rate-book  ? 
— I could  not  say. 

32040.  For  all  you  know,  then,  it  may  have  been 
done  by  leaving  the  rate-book  unaltered? — I think  it 
was  unaltered.  I remember  it  having  been  referred 
to  by  the  station-master. 

32041.  It  was  not  altered,  but  a lower  rate  was 
put  into  the  account? — Yes. 

32042.  That  would  be  illegal? — They  gave  us  a rate 
of  6s.  usually  for  two-ton  lots  of  oatmeal  to  Dublin 
before  the  steamers,  and  while  the  steamers  were 
running  we  got  it  at  5s. 

32043.  And  now  it  is  back  at  the  old  figures  ? — It  is 
back  to  5s.  9 d.  or  6s. 

32044.  The  concession,  having  got  rid  of  the  compe- 
tition, is  now  withdrawn? — Yes. 

32045.  According  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hanna, 


. the  system  was  to  leave  the  rate  unaltered  and  give  Qct.  21  1907. 
a rebate.  If  that  were  so,  all  that  was  necessary  for  — L 

the  railway  company  to  do  when  the  steamer  ceased  Mr.W.Brydon 
was  just  to  continue  to  impose  the  rate  in  the  rate-  Hill, 
book,  simply  withdrawing  the  rebates — if  Mr.  Hanna’s  Represen  ta- 
ovidence  was  correct.  The  rate-book  would  remain  °f  *j'e 
unaltered,  but  the  rebate  would  be  withdrawn? — In  amber  of 

our  case  they  never  gave  a rebate,  but  the  rate  was  re-  Commerce 
duced. 

32046.  What  do  you  say  as  to  allowing  a railway  The  system 
company,  while  not  altering  its  rates,  to  give  tern-  of  giving 
porary  rebates  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  oompeti-  temporary 
tion,  and  then  returning  to  the  unabated  rates  when  concessions  in 
the  competition  was  over? — I think  it  is  vetry  un-  rates  to 
businesslike  and  very  unfair.  defeat  corn- 

32047.  Would  you  say,  if  a railway  company  re-  petition  and 
duces  its  rates,  either  by  an  alteration  of  the  rate  book  . ie“  riirirl1' 
or  by  a rebate  off  the  rate,  leaving  the  rate  nominally  f„fmer  r^tea 
unaltered — that  they  ought  to  be  obliged,  when  the  contienmed. 
competition  was  driven  out,  to  continue  to  take  the 
lower  rate  ? — Certainly  ; and  we  understand  that  the 
Truck  Act  would  protect  us  in  that.  I do  not  know 
whether  it  was  carried,  but  it  does  not. 

32048.  Lord  Pirrie. — What  has  the  Truck  Act  to  do 
with  it? — I was  told  the  Truck  Act  would  protect  us, 
even  if  the  boat  was  taken  off,  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  able  to  do  it. 

32049.  Chairman. — How  does  the  Truck  Act  come 
into  it  ? — I understand  that  from  1892  the  Truck 
Act  came  into  operation,  that  no  railway  could  again 
advance  the  rate.  That  was  the  impression. 

32050.  Whether  that  rate  was  given  by  way  of  an 
overt  reduction  in  the  rate  book  or  by  way  of  private, 
rebate  firom  the  rate  in  the  rate  book? — That  is  so. 

I thought  it  wa6  because  of  some  canal  traffic  in 
England  that  this  Truck  Act  was  brought  into  exis- 
tence. 

32050a.  Mr.  Acworth. — You  mis-lieard  the  word.  The  operation 
Somebody  said  the  Traffic  Act,  not  the  Truck  Act.  of  the  Rail- 

32051.  Lord  Pirrie. — The  Truck  Act  only  refers  to  way  ami 
manufacturers  selling  goods  to  their  workers.  Canal  Traffic 

32051a.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  payment  of  wages  Acfc- 
in  kind,  and  not  in  money  ? — I may  have  taken  up 
the  word  wrong — Traffic  Act. 

32052.  Can  you  say  that  the  reduction  given  by  the 
railway  companies  while  the  coasting  steamers  ran, 
made  the  railway  rates  less  than  or  equal  to  the 
steamer  rate? — Equal. 

32053.  Not  less?— I do  not  think  less.  I did  not 
hear  of  any  case  of  less  ; hut  it  was  more  convenient 
for  shopkeepers  to  get  by  rail,  because  the  weather 
prevented  the  steamers  coming,  and  we  had  sometimes 
days’  delay.  In  that  way  it  handicapped  the  steamer. 

32054.  Is  there  any  probability  of  another  line  of 
steamers? — I am  afraid  not,  unless  we  buy  a boat. 

32055.  Your  trade  is  necessarily  conducted  in  small 
consignments? — In  oatmeal  particularly  it  is,  but 
in  Indian  corn  we  get  large  quantities. 

32056.  Within  the  small  parcels  rate  limit? — The 
oatmeal  particularly. 

32057.  You  send  it  generally  less  than  3 cwt.  ? — 

As  a general  rule  we  do,  but  we  make  up  a five-ton  lot 
to  Dublin. 

32058.  Do  you  know  how  the  rate  on  . small  parcels 
is  computed? — I do  not. 

32059.  I will  read  it  for  you.  “ For  small  parcels  Suggested 
by  merchandise  train,  not  exceeding  in  weight  3 cwt.,  abolition  of 
the  company  may  charge,  in  addition  to  the  maximum  the  “ smalls  ” 
rate  for  conveyance,  and  the  maximum  station  and  ®ca|e 
service  terminals  authorised  by  the  schedule,”  and  then  lrelaml- 
follows  the  additional  charge  for  each  parcel,  according 
to  the  class  of  goods  to  which  it  belongs,  varying  from 
5 d.  to  Is.  6 d.  for  each  parcel,  in  addition  to  the 
maximum  tonnage  rate.  Does  that  system  work  out 
oppressively  in  Ireland? — Very. 

32060.  Is  it  quite  unsuitable  for  the  country? — 

Oh,  seriously. 

32061.  You  think  it  ought  to  be  repealed  ?— I do, 
certainly,  for  manufacturers  in  Ireland  cannot  stand 
it. 

32062.  For  Ireland,  even  though  it  might  suit 
England  ? — Ses. 

32063.  We  had  a witness  here  who  said  it  was  too 
late  to  try  and  develop  or  revive  Irish  Industries  by 
a reduction  of  rates.  Do  you  accept  that  ? — I do  not  The  possi- 
agree  with  that  at  all.  bility  of 

32064.  I find,  by  the  Department’s  report  for  1905.  reviving  Irish 
that  (although  the  cross-Channel  rates  are,  in  your  industries  by 
judgment,  prohibitive)  the  export  of  oatmeal 

2 B asserted. 
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Drogheda 
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Gt.  Northern 
Company  and 
raised  again. 


reached  the  value  of  £97,730? — That  was  last  year, 
and  was  owing  partly  to  the  bad  crop  of  oats  they 
had  in  England. 

32065.  Owing  partly ; but,  if  the  cross-Channel 
rates  were  made  fairer — the  export  rates — no  doubt 
the  exports  would  be  increased  ?— They  would,  un- 
doubtedly. 

32066.  And  the  imports  of  oatmeal  into  this  country 
reached  the  value  of  £75,575.  Now,  looking  to  that 
import  of  oatmeal  from  outside,  have  you  any  reason 

to  doubt  that,  if  you  had  fairer  inland  rates ?— 

We  would  keep  it  out. 

32067.  You  would  do  that  trade? — We  would  try 
to. 

32068.  How  absurd  it  is  then  to  say  that  it  is  too 
late  to  develop  Irish  industry  by  the  reduction  of 
rates? — It  is  not  too  late.  I would  not  give  up,  any 
way. 

32069.  The  gentleman  I mentioned  was  able  to  give 
the  railways  an  ultimatum.  He  was  able  to  say — 
“ Reduce  the  rates  or  I will  remove  my  works  out  of 
Ireland,”  and  so  he  succeeded,  but  you  cannot  give 
such  an  ultimatum  as  that? — No. 

32070.  Irish  traders  generally  have  to  stay  in  Ire- 
land?— They  have  to  stay. 

32071.  It  appears  that  the  system  of  rates, 
especially  of  small  parcels  rates,  would  need  to 
be  l-evised  by  public  authority ? — Yes;  and  easier 
facilities  oE  getting  the  case  met  and  adjudicated  ; 
and  we  have  had  the  difficulty  of  not  being  able  to 
approach  anybody,  owing  to  the  expense  of  bringing 
it  before  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  whatever  course  one 
would  have  to  adopt. 

32072.  The  Board  of  Trade  has  only  persuasive 
functions,  and  no  powers.  Do  you  think  if  you  failed 
to  persuade  an  Irish  railway  company  to  give  facilities 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  is  going  to  succeed  with 
them  ? — I suppose  it  would  not.  We  never  tried. 

32073.  You  have  no  faith  in  it,  I suppose.  About 
the  court — whatever  court  you  establish,  so  long  as 
a company  brought  into  court  to  defend  itself  choose 
to  employ  leading  counsel  they  impose  upon  the 
plaintiff  the  same  expense,  and,  in  that  way,  they 
frighten  possible  plaintiffs,  and  keep  them  out  of 
court.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  court  fees  of  the 
Railway  Commission  are  moderate— At  is  the  fees  of 
counsel  that  make  it  expensive? — I suppose  so. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Acwortu. 

32074.  With  reference  to  the  through  rates,  I dare 
say  you  know  that  the  law  gives  you  power  to  propose 
a through  rate  over  any  number  of  railways  ?— Even 
for  small  quantities? 

32075.  Even  for  small  quantities  ? — I was  not  aware. 

3.20™'  You  have  the  power  to  write  to  the  Railway 
and  Canid  Commission,  and  say,  I claim  that  a 
through  rate,  whatever  you  propose,  we  will  say  to 
bkibbereen,  shall  be  put  into  force,  and,  vnless  the 
railway  companies  object,  it  goes  into  force  as  a 
matter  of  course,  after  a certain  time?— I was  not 
aware. 

32077.  The  law  does  give  a remedy — I am  not  dis- 
agreeing with  my  friend,  Mr.  Sexton,  as  to  the 
expense  of  many  of  the  proceedings  before  the  Rail- 
way Commission  ; I know  that  too — but  the  law  does 
give  a remedy,  and  you  could,  at  any  rate,  begin  to 
put  it  into  force,  with  a very  fair  chance  of  success, 
*1,  a,n  .exPense  that  is  not  more  than  one  sovereign  ? 

von-™  n*  oder ate.  1 was  not  aware  of  it. 

32078.  Now,  then,  similarly,  as  to  the  coasting 
steamers— of  course  we  have  to  heat  the  railway  com- 
P,an7TbutC  fanning  your  statement  to  be  correct, 
that  they  did  charge  a rate  of  6s.,  and  then  of  5s.,  and 
then  of  4s.,  do  you  know  that  they  cannot  put  the 
4s.  rate  up  again  without  the  consent  of  the  Railway 
of°TatS1°n’  anyb0dy  °b^ects?-1  was  not  aware 

7(f  y?U/,  Wfite  to  the  Commission,  and  object 
to  3,rate  0f  4'5-  bey?  pnt  up,  if  you  do  not  appear 
n jour  own  case,  and  do  not  go  there  at  all,  and  there 
dive'  til6f  I£llway  comPaJ1y  would  have  to 

able  to  rSse  T?  °v ^ a<t°n  bef°re  they  would  b® 
That  rate  of  4l  ?rYT  Tlst,  not,  misunderstand  me. 
1 wnmv?  44  ‘ was  for  ^e-ton  lots. 

32080a  rZi  WaS  iheJs-  rate?  No>  ^ was  5s. 
va3?-fltef,?-~?e  Said  ,5s"  they  were  ad- 
lote  (lE'fness).  5s.  was  the  Irate  for  five-ton 

4j3208L  Mr-  d-CWQrth.  That  was  brought  down  to 


32081a.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  rate  remained  unaltered 
in  the  rate  book. 

32082.  Mr.  Acwortli.— \V&  will  have  to  see  what  the 
railway  companies  have  to  say.  Assuming  your  state- 
ment to  be  correct,  that  they  brought  down  the  rate 
from  5s.  to  4s.,  they  cannot  put  it  up  again  without 
the  consent  of  the  Railway  Commission,  and  you  have 
not  got  to  prove  that  it  is  wrong — they  have  got  to 
prove  that  it  is  right.  That  is  the  law  at  present. 

32082a.  Mr.  Sexton. — If  they  altered  the  rate  book. 

32083.  Mr.  Acwortli. — -No.  If  the  rate  was  changed. 
Do  you  know, that?— No. 

32083a.  I suggest  that  j'ou  should,  look  into  that. 
I dare  say  you  know,  also,  that  it  is  illegal  if  they 
have  charged  a rate  that  is  not  in  the  rate  book. 
They  are  bound  to  put  the.  rate  in  the  rate  book 
when  it  is  charged  ? — I did  not  know. 

32084.  If  they  altered  it  from  5s.  to  4s.  there  was 
no  excuse  for  not  putting  it  in  the  rate  book.  But 
jou  have  not  inspected  the  rate  book  to  see  what  was 
done  ?■ — I did  not. 

32084a.  The  law  caiinot  put  itself  in  force? — If 
people  do  not  know  they  cannot  take  advantage  of  it. 

32085.  You  arc  not  using  the  law  that  is  in  force. 
I do  not  say  that  it  is  perfect ; but  you  have  not  used 
what  is  available  ?— I did  not  know. 

32085a.  Chairman. — You  did  not  know. 

32086.  Mr.  Acwortli. — That  is  the  difficulty.  There 
is  a great  deal  of  law  we  do  not  know. 

32086a.  Lord  Pirrie. — All  the  witnesses  said  the 
same  thing — every  witness. 

32087.  Mr.  Acwortli.— Just  the  same  thing.  You 
have  not  been  afraid  to  give  evidence.  You  havo 
come  liere  ? — Certainly. 

32087a.  And  I gather,  in  answer  to  the  last  ques- 
tion of  the  Chairman,  when  you  raised  this  point 
about  the  difficulty  of  getting  through  rates,  you 
think  the  rate  for  “smalls”  is  too  big  an  addition? — 
I do. 

32088.  And  you  also  think  it  is  hard  that  people 
do  not  get  the  benefit  of  the  train  from  Navan  ? — Yes. 

32089.  But  apart  from  that  jrou  have  not  any  great 
complaint? — No. 

32090.  That  is  what  I understand.  What  about 
those  people  who  have  not  the  courage  to  come.  What 
do  you  think  of  their  attitude? — They  grumble  at 
the  rates  being  exorbitant  and  high,  but  when  I go  to 
them  I cannot  get  any  evidence  to  bring  before  you. 
I could  not  collect  any. 

32091.  Can  jrou  tell  us  what  you  think.  Your  com- 
plaints are  not  very  strong? — No. 

32092.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  attitude  of  the 
other  people  ? — I do,  to  a certain  extent.  Some  of  the 
grocers  complain  of  the  same  sort  of  thing  that  we 
do — that  the  small  parcels  rate  on  groceries  coming 
from  Dublin,  and  from  Arklow,  and  places  of  that 
sort — they  cannot  get  them  through  at  a moderate 
rate. 

32093.  They  are  not  satisfied,  any  more  than  you 
are,  but,  what  I wanted  to  get  at  was — do  you  think 
their  complaints,  if  they  had  come  here,  would  havo 
been  more  serious  than  yours?— I do  not  think  they 
are  more  serious,  because  they  are  not  manufacturers, 
but  I look  at  our  case  as  more  important,  because  we 
employ  a large  lot  of  labour  and  we  keep  one  of  the 
largest  mills  in  oatmeal  in  Ireland,  going. 

32094.  What  I am  anxious  to  get  is,  whether,  in 
consequence  of  this  hesitation  about  giving  evidence, 
any  very  serious  grievances  have  been  kept  back  ?— I 
do  not  think  any  very  serious  ones.  I should  not  say 


Examined  by  Lord  Pirkie. 

32095.  Has  the  evidence  which  you  have  given  been 
before  the  Chamber-  of  Commerce’?— Oh,  yes. 

32096.  It  is  not  your  individual  evidence.  It  i* 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  your  Chamber? — It  is,  sir. 

32097.  That  makes  it  the  more  important,  and  I1  am 
sure  they  are  interested  in  what  Mr.  Acwortli  has  tola 
you.  You  speak  of  employing  a large  number  ot 
workers.  Have  you  a surplus  of  workers  in  the  dis- 
trict—are  there  many  idle?— In  the  district  we  live 
in  there  are  some. 

32098.  In  other  words,  you  could  double  the  worn 
and  get  sufficient  men  and  women  ? — Yes. 

32099.  Without  difficulty  ? — Yes. 

32100.  That  shows  that  any  reduction  in  rates  that 
would  assist  you  to  extend  the  business  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  district  ? — Certainly. 
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32101.  We  had  a witness  before  us  the  other  day — 
Colonel  Crawford — who  said  a great  deal  of  oatmeal 
was  exported  to  America.  You  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  oatmeal  in  Ireland? — Yes. 

32102.  Have  you  exported  any  to  America? — We  al- 
ways do. 

32103.  You  do  export? — Always  do  export  to 
America.  There  is  a large  order  waiting  for  meal 
now. 

32104.  For  America? — For  America. 

32105.  Then,  it  is  a great  advantage  to  have  cheap 
rates  to  Liverpool? — It  is. 

32106.  For  the  sake  of  getting  there  to  export  to 
America? — It  is. 

32107.  I am  very  glad  to  hear  it.  There  is  no 
doubt,  from  the  evidence  you  have  given,  that  with 
lower  rates  you  can  increase  your  own  business? — 
Certainly. 

32108.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  raw  ma- 
terial— you  have  not  to  import  ? — We  buy  all  in  Ire- 
land. We  never  import  any. 

32109.  You  grind  and  send  it  away  from  your  own 
mill? — Yes. 

32110.  It  is  one  of  the  industries  that  should  be 
assisted  all  we  possibly  can? — We  do  not  buy  a pound 
of  oats  except  what-  is  grown  in  Ireland. 

32111.  Have  you  any  special  facilities  from  the 
railway  companies  to  facilitate  you  in  buying  oats 
from  the  West  and  South  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  the 
Ndrth? — If  we  are  getting  a large  quantity  we  ap- 
proach the  railway,  and  we  get  a very  reasonable 
rate.  It  is  not  a steadfast  thing. 

32112.  Do  the  railway  companies  not  realise  that 
for  practically  every  ton  of  oats  you  get  from  the 
South  you  send  back  a ton  of  oatmeal  ? Do  not  the 
Great  Northern  realise  that  they  benefit  by  the  second 
traffic  ? — They  gave  a reasonable  rate. 


32113.  They  do?  -That  is  one  of  the  important  / 
things.  I think  when  wo  have  got  an  important 
industry  like  yours,  which  assists  agriculture  in  Ire-  J 
land,  the  railway  companies  themselves  should  realise  j; 
the  benefit  of  giving  reduced  rates? — On  the  manu-  fc 
factored  article,  I may  say,  they  do  not  give  any  j 
facilities,  but  on  the  raw  material,  if  we  are  bring-  c 
ing  it  in  in ' reasonably  large  quantities,  we  do  <; 
get  from  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company 
reasonable  facilities. 

32113a.  You  have  got,  evidently,  fair  arrangements 
with  the  railway  companies  for  oats.  That  is  all. 

32114.  Mr.  Oroker  Barrington,  Solicitor. — Would 
you  ask  about  the  through  rates  from  Drogheda  to 
Dungarvan — whether  he  ever  wrote  to  the  company 
to  ask  for  it? — (Witness). — We  have  asked  for  it, 
two  o'r  three  times. 

32115.  Can  you  give  the  date.  It  seems  a reason- 
able  tiling,  and  we  will  make  inquiries? — Mr.  Plews,  r 
on  last  Tuesday — I applied  to  him  on  last  Tuesday.  * 

32116.  On  Tuesday? — That  was  the  last  time,  but  £ 
before  that  I think  it  was  in  May.  ' 

32117.  Did  he  give  any  reason  for  not  giving  the  ^ 
rate? — He  said  lie  would  inquire,  that  he  did  not 
understand  it. 

32118.  I do  not  see  any  reason  why  there  should  not 
be  a rate  on  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Rail- 
way. We  will  look  into  it. 

32119.  Mr.  Acworth. — Drogheda  to  Liverpool  is  by 
steamer  directly  ? — It  .is. 

32120.  And  would  not  be  a railway  rate  at  all? — 
It  is,  sometimes,  because  the  sendee  is.  only  twice 
weekly,  and  if  we  get  an  order  in  a hurry  we  have  to 
send  by  Dublin.  * 

32121.  The  steamers  from"  Drogheda  direct  are  rail- 
way companies’  steamers  ? — The  Lancashire  and  York-  j 
shire  steamers. 


Rev.  H.  O’Reilly  examined  by  the  Chairman-. 


32122.  Father  O’Reilly,  I think  you  are  the  Presi- 
dent of  St.  Column's  College,  Newry? — Yes,  sir. 

32123.  And  I think  you  are  not  engaged  directly 
in  trade  and  industry,  but  yon  have  considered  and 
given  Some  attention  to  the  railway  problem  ? — I have. 
I had  something  to  do  with  the  movement  for  the 
railway  extension  from  Ballyroney  to  Newcastle,  and 
took  a deep  interest  in  it. 

32124.  You  are  not  a railway  shareholder? — I am 

32125.  You  have  no  financial  interest  in  the  rail- 
way ?— No. 

32126.  I suppose  you  have  formed  some  conclusion 
as  to  what  in  your  judgment  would  be  for  the  best 
. interests  of  Ireland  in  connection  with  the  railway 
system.  First  of  all,  do  you  agree  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  has  been  made  here  that  there  should  be 
three  trunk  lines  in  the  country  ? — Well,  yes,  I 
think  that  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  country. 
I think  the  great  grievance,  at  least  one  of  the  great 
grievances  .at  the  present  time,  is  the  fact  that  we 
have  such  a large  number  of  baronial  guaranteed 
lines  which  are  not  earning  their  dividends — in  fact 
m some  oases  not  earning  working  expenses — and 
which  might  be  worked  economically  and,  I beleive, 
advantageously  to  their  districts  if  they  were  worked 
by  tho  trunk  lines. 

32127.  Taken  over  by  the  trunk  lines? — Taken  over 
by  the  trunk  lines.  I believe  at  the  present  time  the 
State  is  losing  considerably  by  them.  Five  per  cent, 
was  guaranteed  on  some  of  these  baronial  guaranteed 
shares,  two  per  cent,  of  this  is  paid  by  the  Treasury 
and  three  per  cent,  levied  on  the  baronies  in  addi- 
tion to  any  deficit  of  working  expenses,  and  I believe 
if  these  lines  were  taken  over  by  the  trunk  lines, 
though  they  would  be  no  great  acquisition  (at  all 
events),  they  could  be  worked  very  much  better  for 
ree  interests  of  their  districts,  and  I think  if  the 
Treasury  bought  out  the  shareholders — it  would  be  a 
very  small  matter,  very  little  over  a.  million  of  money 
would  do  the  whole  thing.  It  would  be  good  for  all 
parties. 

32128.  In  other  words,  you  would  agree  to  State 
purchase  if  confined  to  these  small  baronial  railways  ? 
—Certainly. 

32129.  But  not  to  the  purchase  of  the  whole  rail- 
ways of  the  country  ? — I think  not.  Public  opinion 
rs  practically  unanimous  that  these  smaller  lines 
should  be  taken  over.  There  are  6ome  in- 


stances where,  if  a trunk  line  worked  them,  it 
would  be  well  to  alter  the  gauge— for  instance,  the  i 
County  Clare  railways.  I have  travelled  over  these,  . 
and  I believe  there  would  be  a much  better  service  if  ■ 
the  Great  Southern  worked  them  with  their  own  roll-  ' 
ing  stock,  but  the  gauge  is  against  that.  There  are 
other  cases  where  there  is  no  need  whatever  to  change  i 
the  gauge.  : 

32130.  Take  that  West  Clare.  If  it  was  taken  over  , 
by  one  large  company,  do  you  think  it  would  be  an  t 
advantage  if  tire  gauge  was  made  the  same  as  that  i 
of  the  working  company? — Yes,  the  five  foot  tln-ee  1 
inch  gauge.  Everybody  knows  that  at  those  more 
important  stations  the  main  lines  have  got  engines 
and  rolling  stock,  and  they  could  work  an  extension 
very  much  more  cheaply  than  a separate  company 
could.  The  main  fact  of  the  Irish  railway  question 
is  simply  this — that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  mileage  is  owned  by  the  three  railways  referred 
to  in  my  memorandum.  There  are  about  3,300  miles 
of  railways  in  the  country,  and  the  Great  Southern 
owns  or  works  about  a third  of  it. 

32131.  At  any  rate,  I gather  from  what  you  said  f: 
just  now,  that  you  did  not  object  to  State  purchase  1 
of  the  baronial  railways  if  they  wore  handed  over  to  t 
the  larger  companies  to  work? — That  is  my  view.  ® 
32132.  You  are  against  State  purchase  of  the  ' 
whole  of  the  railway  system? — I think  it  would  be  r 
better  to  have  three  good  strong  companies  competing 
in  the  country.  t. 

32133.  Have  you  based  that  opinion  on  .any  know  l 
ledge  you  possess  as  to  State-owned  railways  in  other  c 
countries?— I have  been  studying  it  a good  deal,  c 
I have  travelled  a little  on  the  Continent,  and  c 
I have  been  speaking  a good  deal  to  travellers,  and  rj 
they  consider  that  the  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  j 
gives  a very  much  better  train  service  than  is  given  j 
on  the  State  railways— say,  in  Italy,  and  the  speed, 
for  instance,  is  very  much  better  than  on  the  Belgian  t 
lines.  t 

32134.  Are  you  aware,  in  reference  to  Italy,  that  C 
it  is  only  within  a recent  period  that  the  State  has  r 
taken  over  the  railway  ? — I know  that. 

32135.  How  long  ago  is  it?— Less  than  two  years 
ago. 

32135a.  Mr.  Acworth. — In  July,  1906. 

32136.  Chairman.— You  are  not  speaking  from  per- 
sonal knowledge  ?— Not  as  regards  Italy.  I have  not 
been  in  Italy.  I have  been  in  France. 
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33137.  Have  you  read  or  heard  the.  evidence  given 
before  this  Commission  in  reference  to  rates  ? — Yes, 
sir,  I have. 

33138.  You  have  read  it? — I have  read  it. 

32139.  Do  you  agree  generally  with  the  witnesses 
that  the  local  rates  in  their  judgment  are  too  high 
for  the  proper  development  of  the  traffic? — There  is 
one  thing  I think  I do  not  altogether  agree  as  re- 
gards cheap  through  import  rates,  that  it  would  be 
a good  thing  to  abolish  them.  I have  read  what-, 
some  of  the  witnesses  said  about  Scottish  railways  not 
having  through  rates  for  certain  tilings.  I think 
that  in  the  case  of  goods  that  we  cannot  or  do  not 
produce  in  Ireland,  a cheap  through  import  rate  into 
this  country  is  an  advantage  to  the  Irish  consumer. 

32140.  Just  take  that  case.  Were  you  in  the  room 
when  the  last  witness  was  examined  ? — Yes. 

32141.  Take  that  very  case.  You  think  that  oat- 
meal, which  is  the  industry  of  the  gentleman  who 
was  the  witness,  you  think  that  a cheap  through  rate 
ought  to  ho  in  operation  for  oatmeal  into  Ireland? — 
No.  I say  in  that  case  where  we  are  producing  the 
article,  or  can  produce  it,  we  should  not  be  com- 
peted unfairly  against  by  special  cheap  rates  for 
foreign  meal.  But  with  regard  to  produce  and 
articles  of  consumption  that  we  cannot  produce  in 
Ireland,  I think  that  a cheap  rate  on  these  goods 
coming  into  the  country  is  an  advantage  to  Irisli- 
men. 

32142.  [Chairman . — Take  oatmeal.  You  think  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  the  people  of  Ireland  if 
they  had1  cheap  through  rates  for  oatmeal  from  Eng- 
land ? — Oatmeal  is  a thing  that  we  produce.  I do  not 
want  them  to  be  able  to  compete  unfairly  against  us. 

32143.  You  stated  agricultural  products,  you  pro- 
duce everything  that  is  grown,  almost,  in  Ireland? — 
I must  not  have  made  myself  clear,  what  I said  was 
that  in  the  case  of  those  articles  that  we  do  not  produce 
ourselves  in  Ireland,  it  is  an  advantage  to_  get  them 
in  cheaply,  on  the  other  hand  those  things  that  we  do 
produce  ourselves  wherever  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
through  rates  from  England  here  were  unfair  to  the 
Irish  producer  I think  the  Imperial  Parliament  should 
see  to  that  and  try  to  remedy  it. 

32144.  Stop  a moment,  let  us  follow  this — that  the 
Imperial  Parliament  should  apply  a remedy  ? — 
Should  go  into  the  question,  and  devise  a remedy. 

32145.  How  can  they  supply  a remedy  unless  they 
owned  the  railways? — The  question  of  railway  rates 
has  been  gone  into  before.  I think  this  is  a matter 
that  effects  agriculturalists  in  England,  too. 

32146.  I do  not  quite  follow,  Father  O’Reilly,  the 
line  that  you  have  taken  up  at  the  moment.  Just 
tell  me  if  I am  right.  You  say  that  anything  im- 
ported into  Ireland  that  cannot  be  produced  in  Ire- 
land should  be  carried  at  a low  rate  to  the  benefit  of 
Ireland? — I should  not  object  to  the  present  cheap 
rate  on  those  things. 

32147.  What  about  the  export  rates  from  Ireland 
for  what  the  land  will  produce.  Do  you  agree  that 
they  should  be  lower  than  these  import  rates.  Take 
cattle — take  anything,  butter,  eggs,  and  all  those 
things.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  to  the  advantage 
of  this  country — we  are  in  Ireland — if  there  were  low 
rates  for  the  export  traffic  to  England  ? — I think  we 
should  get  as  low  rate  <as  would  enable  us  to  compete 
in  England  with  foreign  countries,  but  not  being  a 
trader,  of  course  I cannot  give  a professional  opinion 
upon  those  matters.  I have  seen  some  people  write 
about  this,  as  if  all  the  cheap  rates  into  the  country 
were  an  injury  to  the  country,  and  I do  not  believe 
that. 

32148.  You  believe  they  are  Un  advantage  to  the 
country  where  they  do  not  compete? — With  existing 
Irish  industries. 

32149.  Very  well.  Have  you  considered  the  ques- 
tion of  a tribunal  in  Dublin  to  settle  disputes  be- 
tween the  public  and  the  railways  ? — I believe 
that  in  case  of  disputes  between  the  companies  and 
traders,  we  should  have  some  cheaper  way  ot  getting 
cases  settled. 

32150.  Cheaper  than  the  present  Railway  Commis- 
sion Court? — Although  there  are  ways  of  getting 
tilings  settled  art  present,  tradere  will  all  tell  you 
they  do  not  know  how  to  go  about  it,  and  they  are 
afraid  of  the  expense.  I think  if  there  were  a Court 
in  Dublin  these  things  could  be  more  easily  settled. 

32151.  How  would  you  deal  with  those  districts 
that  have  no  railway  accommodation  at  present.  Do 
you  think  that  private  enterprise  will  ever  provide 


those  railways  ? — I really  do  not  think  that  Ireland 
will  pay  for  very  much  more  railway  extension.  I 
believe  there  should  be  more  motor  traction.  I be- 
lieve that  districts  might  pay  for  motor  traction  that 
could  not  pay  for  railways. 

32152.  Very  well.  Who  should  work  the  motors — : 
private  enterprise-  or  a railway  company  ? — I think 
the  railway  companies. 

32153.  They  should  be  compelled  to  provide  the 
motor  service  in  districts  where  they  have  no  railway 
accommodation  ? — Suppose  the  State  would  hand  over 
these  guaranteed  lines  to  the  railway  company. 
I think  in  consideration  of  getting  these  lines 
the  State  should  make  it  a condition  that  they  would 
give  certain  facilities  in  the  way  of  motors. 

32154.  Although  the  railway  companies  might  say 
that  taking  over  the  lines  was  a loss  to  them  ? — I do 
not  believe  they  would  be  at  a loss.  They  could  work 
them  . very  much  more  cheaply  than  the  separate 
companies  do  at  present. 

Examined  by  Lord  Pirrie. 


32155.  Why  have  you  made  up  your  mind  that 
three-  railways  in  Ireland  would  be  more  beneficial 
than  the  present  system? — The  fact  is  that  at  the 
present  time  they  own  two-thirds  of  the  mileage  of 
the  country,  and  I think  they  could  very  well  work 
the  whole  of  it. 

32156.  You  believe  they  would  work  it  more  econo- 
mically than  the  present  large  number  of  Boards  and 
staffs? — Yes. 

32157.  And  that  they  would  be  able  to  buy  their 
supplies  and  what  they  require  cheaper  than  they  do 
at  present,  and  therefore  the  saving  would  go  to  the 
reduction  of  rartes  ? — Yes. 

32158.  That  is  why  you  go  for  the  three  ? — Yes. 

32159.  If  the  three  railway  companies  would  be 
very  much  better  than  the  present  large  number  of 
small  lines,  why  would  it  not  be  better  still  to  have 
one  entire  system  ; would  not  they  be  able  to  buy  all 
their  goods  and  arrange  their  train  service  with  one 
staff  instead  of  three? — That  is  just  where  the  ques- 
tion comes  in  of  State  ownership. 

32160.  I am  not  asking  about  State  ownership  ; I 
have  kept  to  your  own  words,  that  you  believe  three 
lines  would  be  better  than  the  present  system,  and 
you  quite  truly  say,  and  I agree,  that  it  would  be 
much  more  economical  than  the  present  system.  Hav- 
ing got  so  far,  let  us  think  of  it  a little  more.  Take  the 
whole  of  Ireland.  You  say  you  heard  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Hill,  who  preceded  you.  He  is  in  Drogheda,  and  ’ 
he  wants  to  send  goods  to  Cork  or  Limerick  or  Tippe- 
rary. On  your  proposed  three  railways  he  would  have 
to  make  through  traffic  arrangements  with  the  line 
he  is  on  to  go  to  the  next  line;  would  it  not  be  much 
simpler  and  more  economical  if  it  was  all  the  one 
system? — The  country  likes  competition. 

32161.  Where  does  the' competition  come  in  if  from 
Dublin  all  south  belongs  to  the.  Great  Southern — 
where  would  the  competition  be  ? — The  two  companies 
are  in  alliance,  more  or  less,  with  different  English 
companies. 

32162.  I want  to  see  what  has  passed  through  your 
mind,  why  you  arrived  at  the  three  companies.  Al- 
though I myself  gave  evidence  in  that  very  direction 
before  the  Allport  Commission  and  advocated  it  at 
the  time,  I want  to  see  why  you  arrived  at  three  in- 
stead of  one?— -Tl'-  thing  passing  through  my  mind 
really  was  this,  that  these  three  trunk  lines  carry 
more  or  less  different  traffic,  'rt-  Great  Northern 
line,  on  the  whole,  is  at  present  developing  the  linen 
industry  and  other  industries  in  the  North,  fairlv 
well.  I quite  admit  there  are  complaints— there 
always  will  be  complaints,  I suppose— but  the  Mid- 
land Great  Western  line,  on  the  other  hand,  carries 
cattle  principally,  and  there  are  more  or  less  different 
industries  connected  with  those  lines.  There  is  an 
idea  amongst  gentlemen  in  trade  that  I have  been 
speaking  to,  that  it  would  be  much  better  if  those  two 
lines  remained  separate  from  each  other  and  from 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western. 

32163.  That  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  statement 
of  some  of  the  witnesses  here  that  about  seventy  per 
cent,  of  the  traffic,  goes  from  Belfast  away  to  Sligo, 
and  even  down  to  Galway,  and  that  they  send  off 
groceries,  and  things  of  that  sort,  largely  from  Bel- 
fast- to  this  district  ?— I know  than  is  quite  true. 

I know,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  traffic  goes  from 
JSiewry  to  Sligo;  but  I am  speaking -generally 
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32164.  In  that  case,  would  not  one  system  for  the 
■whole  country  be  much  more  economical  and  much 
more  convenient  to  the  traders  of  Ireland?— I don’t 
see  that— that  it  could  be  brought  about  at  all  under 
a State  system  of  railways. 

32165.  But  I did  not  ask  you  that  question.  I only 
wanted  to  know  whether  you  saw  any  disadvantage 
in  having  one  system,  provided  it  could,  in  some  way 
or  other,  bo  arranged-,  without  State  purchase, 
which  you  seem  to  object  to.  You  admit  that  it  would 
be  cheaper  to  work  three  railways  than  as  at  present  ? — 

I think  if  you  got  the  length  of  having  three  railways 
it  would  be  all  right. 

32166.  But  you  don’t  say  it  is  possible? — I do  not 
think  that  we  could  get  all  lines  into  one  system  even 
if  it  were  desirable,  and  we  want  to  get  something. 

32167.  I will  leave  it  there.  Now,  do  you  propose 
to  hand  over  free  to  the  railway  companies  those  small 
lines? — I think  that  that  would  be  the  best  thing  for 
the  Treasury  to  do. 

32168.  You  want  to  get  money  from  the  British 
Government? — About  a million  of  money  would  do 
the  whole  thing. 

32169.  And  you  want  to  get  that  million  of  money 
to  buy  the  small  lines,  and  hand  them  over  to  the 
big  lines  at  the  present  moment? — Yes.  And  part  of 
the  bargain  should  be  that  the  companies  getting  these 
lines  should  put  on  certain  motor  services. 

32170.  As  feeders  to  the  main  line,  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  public  ? — Yes. 

32171.  Is  that  what  you  want  ? — That  is  my  idea. 

32172.  As  you  live  in  the  district,  do  you  look  upon 
the  County  Down  line,  which  runs  through  your  dis- 
trict, as  one  of  the  small  lines?— No.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  I never  mentioned  that  line.  It  is  a.  very 
good  line. 

32173.  You  say  three? — Yes;  three  main  trunk 
lines.  And  I believe  that  that  line  is  all  right.  I 
believe  the  County  Down  line  will  amalgamate  volun- 
tarily with  the  Great  Northern  later  on. 

32174.  But  it  is  not  a line  that  you  would  make  a 
present  of  to  the  Great  Northern? — Decidedly  not. 
The  lines  I spoke  of  were  the  guaranteed  lines,  light 

32175.  But  still  that  is  one  of  the  lines  that  happens 
to  come  in,  and  must  go  to  one  of  the  trunk  lines? — 
That  involves  an  arrangement  between  the  companies, 
and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  I believe  the  whole  thing 
that  prevents  Irish  railways  for  the  last  twenty  years 
from  amalgamating  is  the  question  of  terms. 

32176.  But  do  you  think  that  for  the  convenience  of 
trade  in  the  County  Down  it  should  be  taken  over  by 
the  Great  Northern? — I think  it  should.  I am  not 
in  any  great  hurry.  It  is  a good  line. 

32177.  I only  want  to  be  clear  as  to  what 
you  meant  in  your  evidence  to  the  Chairman, 
who  did  not  seem  to  quite  understand  your 
evidence,  and  neither  did  I.  You  would  re- 
duce the  rates  for  imports  when  Ireland  can- 
not or  does  not  manufacture  that  particular  article. 
You  would  take  them  as  cheap  as  you  could  possibly 
get  them.  That  is  what  you  meant  to  convey? — Yes. 

32178.  Take  the  question  of  butter.  We  know  that 
four  months  out  of  the  year  Ireland  does  not  produce 
as  much  butter  as  would  give  us.  all  we  require. 
Would  you  reduce  the  import  rate  for  four  months 
of  the  year  and  then  go  up  again  as  soon  as  we 
have  got  a supply?— That  could  not  be  done. 

32179.  No  ; but  you  did  not  mean  that  ? — I did 
not  mean  that.  The  whole  thing  is  that  I think  there 
should  be  a proportion  between  import  and  export 
rates  that  would  be  something  like  fair  ; that  with  re- 
gard to  those  things  that  we  are  producing  ourselves 
Ireland  should  not  be  at  any  disadvantage  in  the 
English  market. 

32189.  You  are  aware  that  in  the  winter  season, 
in  the  months  of  December,  January  and  February, 
we  import  a large  quantity  of  butter? — As  a matter 
of  fact  we  import  any  'amount  of  butter  in  Newry. 

32181.  You  do? — There  is  any  amount  of  Danish 
butter  sold  in  Newry. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acworth, 

32182.  Just  a word  about  those  three  companies.  I 
understand  you  want  to  keep  what  you  call  competi- 
tion alive  to  some  extent? — Yes. 

32183.  You  want  to  keep  different  systems  in  com- 
petition. Let  us  call  it  a comparison  even  perhaps 
Tnore  than  competition  ?— Yes. 


32184.  If  you  had  one  system,  whether  it  was  a Oct.  21,  1907. 
State  or  a private  system,  you  would  have  nothing  },uv_  H 
to  compare,  with  anything? — No.  O’Reillv, 

32185.  Under  your  system  of  three  it  might  be  President  of 
obvious  that  A or  B or  C company  was  developing  Sc.  Column's 
its  district  ? — Yes.  College, 

32186.  And  then  you  would  ask  why  are  not  the  -Newiy. 
other  two  doing  the  same? — Yes.  The  com- 

32187.  And  there  would  be  a standard  of  compari-  paris0n  which 
son  even  if  there  was  not  competition  ?— Yes.  _ three  systems 
32188.  Is  that  practically  the  way  you  put  it  ? — Yes.  would  afford 
32189.  That  is  what  I rather  thought  was  your  forjudging 
view? — That  is  my  view.  the  efficiency 

32190.  You  state  in  your  proof,  though  I do  not  of  their 
think  you  mentioned  it  here,  that  the  time  for  State  worMng  as 
ownership  has  not  arrived,  or  that  it  would  be  prema-  e 

ture,  or  some  phrase  of  that  kind  ? — I do  not  think  ment  tjie 
public  opinion  is  made  up  on  the  question.  I may  colmtry 
tell  you  I believe  that  public  opinion  is  made  up  on  suggested 
this,  that  there  should  be  some  change  in  rates,  and,  as  a good 
though  some  people  seem  to  imagine  that  State  pur-  reason  for 
chase  is  necessary  to  do  that,  I do  not  think  it  is.  their  reten- 
Many  people  paying  largely  railway  rates  have  told  me  tion. 
the  same.  A man  paying  about  £i,200  a year  in  rail- 
way rates  told  me  he  would  be  very  hostile  to  a State 
system. 

32191.  And  your  view  is  that  public  opinion  would  Public  opinion 
be  nearly  unanimous,  as  far  as  public  opinion  ever  is  e 
unanimous,  in  favour  of  a further  development,  but  > 
not  of  going  the  whole  way? — Yes,  that  is  my  impres-  * 


; unanii 
for  reduced 


divided  re- 
; gardingSta 
purchase. 


32192.  Now  about  the  guaranteed  railways.  I can  ‘ 
quite  understand  in  the  case  of  a railway  that,  roughly  ' 
speaking,  is  paying  its  working  expenses  and  no  more, 
under  separate  management,  that  if  a big  railway 
took  it  there  would  be  a considerable  saving  in  work- 
ing expenses? — Yes. 

32193.  As  it  would  need  no  general  manager  and 
no  secretary,  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

32194.  Probably  the  big  railway  might  develop  the 
traffic  and  get  better  receipts  ? — Yes. 

32195.  It  would  be  a good  bargain  for  the  big  rail- 
way company  to  get  it  for  nothing? — It  would. 

32196.  On  the  other  hand,  you  think  it  would  be 
a good  bargain  for  the  State  to  hand  it  over  gratis  ; 
it  would  pay  the  State  to  do  a liberal  turn  to  the 
company? — Yes,  and  it  would  be  a great  matter  for  . 
the  unfortunate  ratepayers. 

32197.  What  I want  you  to  tell  me  is,  what  would  The  difficulty 
happen  in  a case  like  that  of  the  Timoleague  and  111  dealing  in 
Courtmacsherry  line  that  came  before  us,  where  the 
gross  receipts  were  not  half  enough  to  pay  the  work-  tion  wit^ 
ing  expenses.  I suppose  the  railway  company  would  unremunera- 
not  be  very  anxious  to  take  that  even  free  gratis  and  t;ve  iines. 
for  nothing? — That  is  so. 

32198.  Have  you  ever  thought  how  that  point  can 
be  dealt  with  ? The  railway  company  would  be  rather 
in  a strong  position  to  say  to  the  State,  “ We  won’t 
work  it  unless  you  give  us  a very  heavy  payment  ” ? — 

A good  deal  would  depend  upon  the  company  that 
would  take  it.  If  it  could  be  easily  worked  as  an  ex- 
tension. Is  it  a branch  of  the  present  Cork  and 
Bandon  ? 

32199.  Yes.  It  is  a branch  of  a branch  if  I remem- 
ber aright.  It  is  a branch  off  a line,  the  name  of 
which  I do  not  remember  accurately,  Timoleague  and 
something. 

32199a.  Mr.  Sexton. — Ballinascarthy. 

32200.  Lord  Pirrie. — Would  it  not  be  better  to  put  A motor 
on  a motor  service  than  take  over  a bad  line? — Yes.  service  better 
In  fact  some  of  those  extensions  were  not  needed.  A than  a bad 
motor  service  would  have  been  sufficient.  As  a matter  railway, 
of  fact,  the  motor  services  in  some  cases  did  not  pay 
either. 

32201.  Mr.  Acuiorth. — I am  afraid  they  did  not.  Irish  light 
What  I wanted  really  to  get  at  was  this.  Have  you  railways,  with 
thought  out  the  thing  in  detail  enough  to  be  able  few  excep- 
to  suggest  how  you  ought  to  get  a big  railway  company  itur  * " 
to  take  over  a little  railway  that  would  be  a bad  expens|„. 
bargain,  even  for  nothing? — Well,  I looked  up  practi- 
cally all  the  light  railways,  at  least  the  most  con- 
siderable ones,  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  and  the 
Clogher  Valley,  and  found  that  in  . most  cases  they 
earned  working  expenses,,  and  in  some  cases  a little 
more. 

32202:  They  would  be  a,  good  enough  bargain  for 
nothing  ?— They,  would  at  their  worst  make  an  ap- 
proach towards  paying  the  working  expenses  at  all 
events. : The  only  light  railway  of  the  kind  that 
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>07.  would  fall  into  the  area  of  the  Great  Northern  would 
be  the  Clogher  Valley. 

32203.  That  would  be  a good  bargain  at  nothing  ? — 
of  I believe  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  have  it 
n’s  taken  over,  seeing  that  it  is  proposed  at  the  present 
time  to  extend  that  line  to  Newry,  and  the  Treasury 
has  offered  a grant.  I believe  there  is  a balance  of  the 
money  still  to  be  found,  and  there  is  some  difficulty 
about  it.  If  the  Great  Northern  got  the  Clogher 
Valley  they  should  make  this  extension. 

' 32204.  I will  ask  you  a question  on  your  last  point, 

that  extension  to  Newry.  I dare  say  you  are  aware 
m there  was  a project  at  one  time,  but  I think  it  fell 
through,  that  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Company 
, should  put  money  into  it? — Yes. 
vt  32205.  We  have  had  some  evidence  that  some  people 
were  in  favour  of  getting  the  English  company’s  sub- 
scription, and  some  against  it.  I did  not  gather  that 
Newry  would  have  objected  to  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  putting  money  into  it?— Indeed  they  would 
be  very  glad  to  gest  money  from  any  source. 

timf206  D0  y°U  ^ any  o:biecti,:>n  1 see  n<>  objec- 
32207.  You  are  not  afraid  that  it  would  put  the 
Irish  system,  as  it  were,  m bondage  to  the  English?— 

I do  not  tlunk  so.  I think  in  the  North  we  are  very 
ern  Jeil  *able  to  hold  our  own.  I do  not  think  it  would 
>m-  ao  us  any  harm.  I sihoud  imagine,  however,  with 
tl1le  Northern  Counties  system  belonging  to 
the  Midland  of  England,  that  the  people  would  pre- 
fer  to  let  that  stand  as  it  is.  I think  that  line  must 
remain  outside  amalgamation. 

32208.  You  think  that  the  Northern  Counties  system 
’ *°  belong  to  the  Midland  Company? — Well  I 

tinnk  as  tho  majority  of  the  people  say  that  it  is  a 
ve9I  jood  line  it  should  be  left  as  it  stands. 

02^09.  You  spoke  in  your  evidence  of  the  New- 
castle ^tension?— I think  that  extension  should  be 
acquired  by  the  Great  Northern. 

32210.  That  is  a little  extension  of  the  County 

NeSsuSdr.s  tr”“  r“-!  "8“  “to 

32211.  That  apparently  is  worked  m two  hands 
with  a junction  at  Castlewellan  ?— Yes,  I know  a 
good  deal  about  that.  The  Great  Northern  has  run- 
ning  powers  into  Newcastle,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact. 

into  Ne’°“fe  rt  >>“  ■» 

the  passenger  trains  run  through  from 
*he  Grea*  Northern?- Yes.  The  County  Dotvn  also 
wenanPaS<?enger  traaJM  froln  Newca«tle  up  to  Castle- 
32213.  Lord  Pirrie. — Not  further?— Not  further 
d?i”0t  °Wn  further-  The  Great  Northern 

32215.  We  have  heard  a good  deal  about  blocks  at 

ca^orthe'hl616  t'-°  railway®  disagree.  There  is ‘a 
harmonious  use  of  a junction  ?-Yes. 

•.  Sfxton-—lt  13  exceptional ?— It  is  onlv 

LwSSL  “ f™  mim>“  fr”  «•**  to 

,.  32217.  Mr.  Ac-worth. — Mr.  Sexton  says  it  is  exceu 
“ -There  h°W-lhat  e.xten3ion  was  made? 

tl,  31  committee  formed  to  work  the 

thing  up,  and  they  spent  a good  deal  of  monev  ^ 
preliminary  expenses,  endeavouring  to  get  7 the 
SS  ?fTO  a Well  it  was  undenCl 

. view  to  devel^IttsLrtf : 

d«nSe‘" 

l»d,  with  the 

the  company  to  no  Wal  c^t,  wK?  ’ Put 

the  tenants' agreed  rtPth/f ^ k 30?v??’  and-  when 

moted  a Bill  for  the  nn-mL,  ^ orthern  pro- 

County  Down  CoiSTanv  h*  ^ “tension.  The  1 


County  Down  at  Newcastle,  with,  of  course,  a iune- 
g?Pds‘,  Tins  County  Down  people  demanded 
that_the  Great  Northern  should  use  their  station- 
and  the  Great  Northern  said  that  they  were  not  goin? 
to  make  a line  to  accommodate  the  County  Down 
traffic  for  nothing;  but,  finally,  a compromise  was 
made,  that  the  County  Down  would  make  the  four 
English  miles  into  Castlewellan,  and  the  Great 
Northern  would  give  them  running  powers  on-  their 
line  as  far  as  Ballyroney,  whilst  the  Great  Northern 
should  iiave  running  powers  into  Newcastle. 

32218.  And  the  result  was  that  the  line  was  made 
and  the  two  railway  companies  are  able  harmoniously 
YesUSe  ttlG  lme  without  any  Government  grant?— 

32219.  How  long  did  it  take  to  make  that?— It  took 
us  three  years;  m 1900  the  Bill  was  passed. 

32220.  An  unopposed  Bill  at  the  end?— An'  un- 
opposed Bill  at  the  end. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

You.  ],of>*  at  this  question,  not  from  any 
particular  point  of  view,  but  from  that  of  the  general 
interest  of  the  country  ?— Yes.  8 

lfl52Sk?°W’  firSt  titoilch,  uPon  through  rates  and 
local  rates,  you  say  that  tlie  whole  system  of  looaE 
frmjf  ^houid  be.^unpiified,  and  that  through  rates ' 
from  places  outside  of  Ireland,  which  are  clearly  and 
manifestly  prejudicial  to  local  interests,  should  be 
abxoooadY  P\at  IS  what  you  said?— Yes. 

IJeel  no  difficulty  in  understanding  your 

SSS-H  I”  "V  Ivhe"  * through  rate  inS 
iieiand  is  on  l aw  material,  or  on  something  that,  as- 

Jate  b%made  in  Ireland>  a low  import 

rate  is  an  advantage  ?— Yes.  Take  wheat.  We  grow 
comparatively  little  wheat  in  Ireland,  and  a low 
import  rate  on  foreign  wheat  would,  I think,  be  a 
,or  the  ^ 

sm  could  not  bo  manufactured  in  Ireland,  the  low 
,nd^  >“®ps  d°™  th«  P"ce  to  tl»  consumer  f— 
ccl  “ *o  adcantage;  therefore,  to  the  nation, 
local  fnteS.  1 ^“"sh  import  rates  prejudice,, 

■^bolSh  ” m J ™o'  yo?  **?,  abolish — do  ji,  say 
abolish  or  revise  them?— Revise  wmiM  hi 


" aholieh  ” „ • ,,  - I1  saL  abolish — do  you  say 

eonSt  them  ? — Revise  would  be  more 

abSIf  .any’lhiough'^te^or  ra^’any 'th^l^-ate 

™,«mer“?J”  P™  °f  »r  other  to 

of3SmT1Lti“"'  ,r“Id,  *.  ”°“  be  Instead' 

iiL  ! ? , Jow  through  import  rates,  to  revise 

, ef|m  and  rates,  so  that,  without  raising  the  price 
mialit  TetT“n  1“  Ir,sl“d,  «>«  Irish  mlnnfactarer 
to  whtrlb  u “”pete  with  to®  importer.  That 
— No  ty  *5,“  “‘inP'tocntton  of  local  ratesl 

is  that  It  I t?  b 

rateS22sLS\ef,COUrSt’  ";hen  ^ou  say  that  the  import 
dusteiS  whei  S6d  When  they  Prejudice  localPin- 

rate^o  LTTi  ^ by 

to  stand  I(f  f1  ™ailufacturer  may  be  able 

has  a low  +bret.  f !°°otmre  with  the  importer  who 
get  fcohr^S  importer  can- 

hronVht  more  into  hSon”to“t;,TdPtnS5  S 


. Bill.  'The  reason  of  ketun  to.  in,“n 

scheme  « to  construct  a “S 


rate™  St  IakinStead  °f  ™»ing  the  through 
.“ltd  rate  L ILt  Ty  ''°uld  b®  l°  lower  the 
transport  hi.  gmids  to  tartSTi  nXuSfatSe 

str^taiV"  rp?tter-  to  trtwts 

a S'Ctgltlnlr  »1hfSeth 

11.^^  i.  6 i • OJl  ,le  other  hand,  some  of 

these  through  rates  axe  unduly  low. 
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32232.  The  import  rates? — The  import  rates  are 
unduly  low. 

32233.  The  point  I am  putting  i6  this,  whether  it 
would  be  better  to  amend  by  raising  the  import  rate, 
with  the  consequence  of  raising  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer, or  whether  it  would  be  better  to  amend  by 
lowering  the  inland  rate  so  that  the  home  manu- 
facturer might  compete  in  price  with  the  im- 
porter?— Within  certain  limits.  I understand  the 
principle  of  the  question  very  well,  but,  as  I say,,  I 
am  not  at  all  an  expert  on  the  matter  of  rates;  but 
I can  see  this  much  clearly  enough  that  all  the  evi- 
dence seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  there  are  some 
things  coming  in  at  rates  that  cannot  possibly  pay. 

32234.  But  if  the  through  rate  is  lower  than  the 
inland  rate,  then  would  it  not  be  better  to  lower 
the  inland  rate  to  the  level  of  the  through  rate,  raither 
than  to  raise  the  through  rate  to  the  leval  of  the  other, 
so  that  the  consumer  who  has  to  buy  the  goods  may 
not  be  prejudiced? — I prefer  to  put  it  in  this  way, 
that  the  two  should  be  brought  more'  into  harmony ; 
if  necessary,  perhaps  the  inland  lowered  a little  and 
the  other  raised  a little. 

32235.  If  you  raise  the  through  rate  you  raise  the 
price  of  the  goods.  If  you  lower  the  inland  rate 
you  enable  the  home  manufacturer  to  compete  with 
the  importer  without  raising  the  price  of  the  goods. 
Which  is  the  best  ? — It  would  be  better  to  reduce  the 
inland  rate.  This  is  not  to  be  taken  as  in  contradic- 
tion of  my  previously  expressed  opinion  in  favour  of 
revising  rates.  Theoretically,  if  inland  rates  were  as 
low  as  the  present  import  ones,  it  might  seem  attrac- 
tive, but.  the  thing  is,  I believe,  impracticable,  as  no 
Irish  railway  lines  could  then  pay  anything  like 
their  present  modest  return  on  capital  invested.  Be- 
sides, the  British  consumer  can’t  have  it  both  ways. 

32236.  Now,  should  you  say  that  the  worst 
•symptom  of  the  unhappy  economic  state  of  Ireland 
is  the  persistent  emigration? — That  is  really  what 
is  making  a great  deal  of  the  difficulty. 

32237.  It  is  the  most  challenging  symptom,  is  it 
not,  of  the  economic  state  of  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

32238.  You  know  the  case  as  stated — that  our 
exporters  have  to  pay  high  rates  upon  their 
exports  to  Great  Britain,  and  that  imports  to 
Great  Britain  from  abroad  are  brought  at 
rates  so  muoli  lower  that  the  food  imports 
to  Great  Britain  from  abroad  have  vastly  de- 
veloped, occupying  the  ground  which  Ireland  might 
have  had  upon  a fair  rate  system  ? — I believe  that 
a great  deal  more  could  be  done  for  the  country  by 
■co-operation,  and  by  paying  more  attention  to  the 
quality  of  our  products.  I know,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
that  butter’,  for  instance,  sent  into  our  markets  is  not 
saleable  often  in  the  very  towns  where  it  is  sent,  be- 
cause small  farmers  have  not  got  the  proper  appli- 
ances, and  the  proper  house  accommodation,  for  dairies 
and  so  forth,  and  I believe  that  a great  deal  of  the 
imported  goods  come  in  for  that  very  cause. 

32239.  These  matters,  in  Ireland,  have  been  much 
improved.  I return  to  the  point.  If  the  rates  on 
exports  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  are  substanti- 
ally higher  than  those  on  exports  from  countries 
abroad  to  Great  Britain  on  the  same  products,  the 
■effect  would  be,  as  we  have  seen,  an  immense  develop- 
ment of  imports  from  abroad,  and  a reduction  of 
exports  from  Ireland.  That  would  be  the  natural 
result  under  such  unequal  systems  of  rates,  of  com- 
petition over  a series  of  years? — That  is  so. 

32240.  Now,  then,  as  to  Irish  manufactures,  just 
for  a moment.  The  evidence  is  that  the  system  of 
low  through  rates  does  flood  this  country  with  imported 
goods  to  the  value  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  millions 
a year,  whilst  the  Irish  manufacturer,  by  reason  of 
high  inland  rates,  finds  it  difficult  to  sell  his  goods 
®yen  in  Irish  market®  not  remote  from  his  factory. 
IHiat  would,  of  course,  tend  to  suppress  or  diminish 
Insh  manufactures? — Yes. 

32241.  Now,  if  we  find  the  agricultural  output  of 
Ireland  in  that  way  limited,  _ and  the  manufactures 
of  Ireland  in  that  way  suppressed  for  a long  series  of 
years  together,  does  that,  go  far,  in  your  opinion,  to 
account  for  the  persistent  emigration.  Taking  the 
tteo  together,  the  restriction  of  the  agricultural  out- 
put  and  the  limitation  of  the  home  manufactures, 
limiting,  in  the  first  place,  the  employment  of  the 
agricultural  people,  and  limiting,  secondly,  the  em- 
ployment for  the  surplus  population,  which  the  agri- 


cultural districts  throw  off  in  every  generation,  must  qcL  2j  1907, 
not  persistent  emigration  be  the  necessary  conse-  " _!_ 
quence? — The  chief  industry  I'  know  anything  about  llev.  H. 
is  the  linen  industry,  and  that,  under  existing  neon-  O’Reilly, 
ditions,  is  at  present  doing  remarkably  well,  and  President  of 
•there. ds  any  amount  of  employment;  yet,  I have  been  St.  Colmau’s 
told  by  parish  priests  that  even  in  these  places  where  9?llege> 
wages  are  better,  and  employment  constant,  emigra-  1Ne'vr^‘ 
tion  is  still  going  on.  They  say  that  it  is  simply  Causes  that 
because  nowadays  people  find  it  easy  to  go  to  contribute 
America,  and  because  there  are  such  extraordinary  to  persistent 
wages  in  it,  that  a certain  section  will  emigrate.  emigration 
32242.  Extraordinary  wages  and  extraordinary  ex-  fl0m  Ireland, 
penses  in  America? — But  if  you  go  there  for  a few 
years  you  can  make  money.  I know  of  places  in  the 
County  Down  wlier-e  the  emigration  is  still  very  great. 

If  a man  comes  in  for  a few  acres  of  land,  aaid  he 
finds  it  burdened  with  £70  or  £80  of  debt,  he  gener- 
ally goes  to  America,  and  can  easily  save  up  the  £70 
or  £80  after  a couple  of  years’  work,  a thing  which 
he  could  never  have  done  at  home. 


32243.  The  Irish  people  are  very  fond  of  their 
country  ? — I think  they  are  very  fond  of  rambling. 

32244.  Very  fond  of  home  too? — They  are,  after 
they  have  had  a little  travel  first.  I think  they  are 
far  fonder  of  travelling  than  they  used  to  be. 

32245.  Apart  from  that,  is  not  it  notorious  that  The  limitation 
all  over  Ireland,  the  limitation  of  the  agricultural  Qf  agricul- 
outpnt,  the  want  of  work,  does  send  the  people  away  tural  output 
who,  under  other  conditions,  would  go  to  organised  and  the  want 
industries  in  the  towns,  but  we  have  210  organised  of  work, 
industries  to  afford  employment  to  the  agricultural 
surplus,  and  so  emigration  continues.  You  would 
at  least  say  that  if  there  was  an  expansion  of  tne 
agricultural  output  and  a growth  of  manufactures, 
the  emigration  would  be  less.  It  would  seem  that  in 
order  jto  clxeck  this  emigration,  unparalleled  as  it  is  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  we  need  a general  revision 
of  the  export  and  inland  rates? — I think  the  emigra- 
tion is  showing  signs  of  abating. 

32245a.  Well,  I fail  to  see  it  in  the  statistics,  so 
far. 

32246.  Lord  Pirrie.— Is  it  emigration  you  say  is 
abating  ? — Emigration.  I think  it  has  touched  bottom. 


32247.  Mr.  Sexton. — No  sign  of  that,  Father  The  possibilty 
Reilly.  If,  in  order  to  set  these  things  right,  of  improving 
we  need  to  revise  the  export  rates,  and  to  t,ie  condition 
lower  the  inland  rates,  can  that  ever  be  of  ,he  rail'. 

effectually  done  from  the  outside,  through  the  '™ys  to  suit- 
present  railway  companies.  Look  to  the  expert-  llee< , °; 
<jnce  of  fifty  years,  the  efforts  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Without  ^ 
the  working  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  the  judg-  abolishing 
ments  of  the  Railway  Commission.  Do  you  find  that  private 
all  these  together  have  made  any  impression  on  the  ownership, 
railway  system,  or  made  less  intense  the  acuteness  of 
the  public  complaint  ? — I think  during  the  last  twenty 
years  there  has  been  a very  great  improvement  on  the 
main  lines,  on  the  three  trunk  lines. 


32248.  The  rates  have  remained  substantially  the 
same  ? — The  public  have  got  greater  facilities. 

32249.  I am  not  on  that  question  at  all.  I am  on 
the  question  whether  the  public  authorities — execu- 
tive, judicial,  and  administrative — have  been  able  to 
make  any  impression  on  the  system  of  railway  rates 
from  the  outside.  They  have  all  remained  substanti- 
ally the  same,  and  can  you,  Father  O’Reilly,  in  the 
case  of  a system  so  complicated,  so  intricate,  possess- 
ing such  able  officials,  and  such  a high  administra- 
tive organization — can  you  ever  really  revise  a system 
of  rates  that  you  yourself  hold  it  to  be  necessary  to 
revise, by  attempting  to  operate  from  the  outside.  Can 
you  reform  the  business,  except  by  going  in  and  taking 
it  up  ? — I think  you  can. 

32250.  How? — Railways  are  monopolies,  and  regu- 
lated by  the  State,  to  a certain  extent. 

32251.  But  the  State  has  exhausted  itself  by  legisla  ^jie  transfer 
five,  executive,  and  judicial  efforts,  to  endeavour  to  °*  ,lle  ulire' 
accommodate  the  system  of  rates  to  the  needs  of  ™u‘ieratIVB 
the  public,  and  those  efforts  have  failed  so  far.  ?“! I"'8)'8 
Does  not  the  failure  of  forty  or  fifty  years  suggest  tc  lhiesa  step 
you  thei  need  of  some  new  departure? — Certainly  : as  iu  that  * 

I said  myself,  I feel  that  a step  forward  should  be  direction, 
made,  by  taking  over  all  these  unremunerative  lines. 

32252.  But  as  a reform  is  so  much  required  in  the 
system,  would  you  agree  that  the  reform  to  be  put  in 
force  should  be  that  which  has  been  found  in  similar 
cases  most  effectual  for  the  purpose.  You  could 
hardly  dissent  from  that? — Certainly  not. 
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32253.  Now  you;  have  three  trunk  lines,  and  you 
think  there  is  some  useful  competition.  Might  I ask 
you,  apart  from  the  competition  between  sea  and 
land  carriage,  is  there  any  competition  in  rates? 
Does  any  company  offer  to  do  the  same  service  for 
a lower  price  than  another? — Traders  always  believe 
tha/t  where  you  have  competition  yon  will  have  low 
rates. 

32254.  There  is  no  competition  in  rates.  There  is  a 
competition,  which  I submit  to  you  is  wasteful — can- 
vassing for  traffic  and  conveying  traffic  by  round- 
about routes,  increasing  expenses,  and  rendering  it 
impossible  to  reduce  the  .rates..  Does  not  that  system 
operate  in  the  long  run  to  tiie  disadvantage  of  the 
public.  I think  instead  of  three  trunk  lines  you 
would  have  really  six.  You  would  not  compel  th© 
County  Down  line  to  amalgamate? — No. 

32255.  Do  you  think  that  the  directors  of  that  line 
would  consent  to  perform  the  happy  despatch  on  them- 
selves?— I do  not  say  so,  but  judging  from  what  has 
taken  place  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  in  the 
amalgamating  of  the  smaller  lines,  I believe  it  will 
be  amalgamated. 

32256.  Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  railway 
boards,  as  of  other  institutions.  Would  the  Northern 
Counties  Committee  consent  to  be  swallowed  up  by 
the  Great  Northern  ? — I believe  the  majority  of  the 
people  do  not  want  amalgamation  there. 

32257.  And  would  the  South  Eastern  line  consent 
to  be  absorbed  by  the  Great  Southern — thedr  .ancient 
enemy  ? You  have  six  trunk  lines  instead  of  three  ? 
— Well,  I mentioned  .those  three  main  lines  simply 
because  they  have  light  railways  in  their  area. 

32258.  But  there  is  a question  more  important  than 
the  light  railways.  If  you  leave  three  or  six  railway 
companies  in  existence,  do  you  not  leave  in  existence 
opportunities  for  wasteful  contention  about  traffic 
and  broken  services  at  junctions,  and  those  other 
difficulties  of  which  the  public  complain;  do  you  not 
still  leave  open  the  occasion  for  a continuance  of 
these  causes  of  complaint? — If  you  had  only  three 
large  lines  and  three  small  ones,  it  would  be  very 
easy  to  watch  them. 

32259.  I fail  to  see  that  you  make  out  three.  I 
think  it  is  six,  because  you  could  not  compel  those 
other  lines  to  commit  suicide? — Certainly  not. 

3226(1  And  then  you  would  have  six,  would  not 
you  ?— Yes ; but  it  must  be  remembered  that  those 
three  trunk  lines  I have  spoken  of  throughout  would 
have  seven-eighths  of  the  mileage  of  the  country. 

32261.  But  the  relative  smallness  of  those  three 
lines,  the  limitation  of  traffic  on  those  lines,  would 
not  induce  them  to  consent  to  be  abolished  ; so  that 
you  could  not,  by  your  plan,  bring  the  number  under 
six,  unless  you  compelled  these  three  lines  to  amalga- 
mate ? — Certainly  not.  But  there  might  be  voluntary 

Th«  allocation  . , 

32262.  Then  you  have  certainly  six ; but  amalga- 
mate down  to  six  lines  to-morrow,  and,  the  rates 
remaining  where  itliey  are,  these  low  import  rates  and 
these  high  export  rates,  where  is  your  step  forward 
to  deal  with  Hie  problem  that  is  pressing  on  people? 
— I believe  that  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  system 
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would  bo  worked  more  cheaply,  the  lines  that  would 
get  these  little  feeders  would  certainly  have  greater 
receipts. 


. And  would  pay  greater  dividends  ? — No  ; I 
do  not  believe  so. 

32264.  Why  ? — I believe  the  policy  of  our  leading 
companies  is  not  to  increase  the  dividend  beyond  what 
Improbability  ^ has  ^>een  for  the  last  ten  years, 
of  the  " 32265.  Remember  that  the  average  dividend  on  Irish 

dividends  railway  capital  is  less  than  four  per  cent,  at  present. 

You  would  not  expect  the  shareholders  to  stand  by 
and  see  the  increased  profits  being  put  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  rates  (which  might  not  bring  in  recoupment 
for  years)  instead  of  to  dividend? — I know  that  the 
Great  Northern  on  many  occasions  have  earned 
enough  money  to  pay  the  shareholders  seven  per  cent., 
and  the  directors  never  did  it,  but  always  spent  it  on 
improvement  of  the  permanent  way,  etc. 

32266.  They  consider  6£  enough,  and  perhaps  it 


for  their  own  preservation  would  encourage  local  in- 
dustries. Shareholders  after  all  see  that  if  the  coun- 
try is  not  improved  they  cannot  get  their  dividends. 

32267.  Shareholders  consider  that  their  interest  is 
most  concerned  with  large  dividends.  In  commercial 
enterprises  private  profit  is  the  object;  and  do 
you  really  expect  railway  companies  to  act  in 
a manner  different  from  any  other  commercial 
undertaking  and  hold  altruistic  views  ? — Certainly 
not ; but  at  the  same  time  I believe  that  if  any  rail- 
way company,  or  any  other  company,  adopts  too  sel- 
fish a policy,  it  cannot  succeed. 

32268.  That,  even  from  the  merely  prudential 
point  of  view,  is  absolutely  true ; but  how  usually 
men  in  general  fail  to  perceive  it? — It  is  perfectly 
true. 

32269.  When  you  drew  up  your  memorandum  some 
time  ago.  I apprehend  that  the  form  of  State  pur- 
rhnsA  tr.  wlnVi,  — - that  by  the  Imperial 


of  local  blit  where  you  find  the  average  dividend  between  three 
industries  and  four, _ would  it  be  a safe  thing  for  the  public  to 
amalgamate  lines  on  the  assumption  that  if  there  was 
increas’d  profits  those  increased  profits  would  go 
*r^.iji_rei^lT?'*on  ra^es-  Could  you  rely  upon  it, 
with  the  assurance  necessary  for  a feeling  of 
security  ? I think  that  those  large  railway  companies 


chase  to  which  you  referred 
Government  ? — Yes. 

32270.  If  the-  Imperial  Government  bought  the  lines 
and  committed  them,  as  they  necessarily  would,  to  the 
care  of  any  Imperial  Department,  controlled  by  the 
London  Treasury,  would  you  in  that  case  apprehend 
that  the  increased  profits  derived  from  the  concen- 
trated working,  once  paid  into  the  British  Exchequer, 
might  never  become  available  to  Ireland? — Most  pro- 
bably they  would ; but,  at  all  events  I have  a great 
distrust  of  any  more  boards. 

32271.  A needy  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  might 
say  that  the  Imperial  State,  being  the  purchaser, 
was  jmma  facie  entitled  to  the  profits,  and  then  we 
might  whistle  for  our  reduction  of  rates.  Would 
that  be  a possible  result? — It  would. 

32272.  Now,  looking  to  all  that  you  have  said 
about  emigration,  about  the  effect  of  high  ex- 
port rates,  and  the  effect  of  low  import 
rates;  if  you  saw  a fair  pfrospect  thalfc  the 
acquisition  of  these  lines  by  Ireland,  upon 
whatever  financial  arrangement  might  be  found 
most  convenient,  and  the  working  of  them  by  a repre- 
sentative body,  subject  to  the  opinion  of  the  Dish 
people,  would  produce  such  a revision  of  rates  as 
would  put  this  country  into  a sounder  economic  state, 
and  develop  agriculture  and  make  manufactures 
thrive,  should  you  be  in  favour  of  such  a system,  not 
as  a step  forward,  but  as  a final  solution  of  a ques 
tion  that  is  urgently  pressing  for  final  settlement  ?- 
My  l£&a  “ simply  this.  I don’t  like  to  touch  politics. 

o2273.  No,  let  us  keep  off  politics  ?— But  the  idea 
m my  mind  simply  is  this,  that  if  Ireland  had  a Legis- 
lature  of  her  own  and  an  Executive  of  her  own,  and 
all  that,  and  if  they  in  their  wisdom  said,  “ We  will 
buy  the  railways  and  take  them  over,”  there  might 
be  some  guarantee  that  the  thing  would  be  run  in 
the  interests  of  Ireland.  Under  existing  conditions, 

I do  not  think  there  would  be. 

32274.  But  suppose  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  an 
authority  was  created? — What  power  would  this 
authority  have? 

32275.  This  authority  would  have  power  to  borrow 
and  power  to  rate,  perhaps.  It  would  be  a repre- 
sentative authority,  it  would  be  such  an  authority 
that,  being  representative,  the  people  of  Ireland 
would  have  power  from  time  to  time  to  take 
care  that  the  interests  of  the  country  were  being 
served  by  the  representative  body.  Do  you  consider 
that  such  a solution  of  this  transit  question  would 
prove  as  effectual  in  Ireland  as  it  has  proved  in  many 
other  countries.  Would  you  deny  to  the  people  of 
Ireland  the  chance  of  so  great  a reform  simply  be- 
cause a greater  reform  cannot  at  present  be  ob- 
tained?—I did  not  say  that.  As  I said  before,  if 
there  was  a Legislature  in  Ireland  and  an  Executive, 
and  so  on,  like  what  was  contemplated  under  the 
Home  Rule  scheme,  and  if  that  body  in  its  wisdom 
considered  that  it  could  work  the  Irish  railways 
better  itself,  after  compensating  the  shareholders, 
that  would  be  one  thing;  but  I could  not  approve  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament  taking  over  the  Irish  rail- 


by  the 

companies 

anticipated. 


32276.  1 am  ndfc  thinking  of  the  Imperial  Parlia 
ment  taking  them  over.  You  have  agreed  that  the 
Imperial  Government  would  not  be  a fit  machinery : 
but  if  finances  were  provided  by  Treasury  loan  tc 
Ireland,  or  by  Insh  loan,  or  by  grant  as  an  off- 
set against over-taxation,  and  .that  an  Irish  body, 
responsible  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  would  be  thereby 
provided  with  adequate  resources,  would  you  deny 
the  Irish  people  the  realisation  of  that  reform  simply 
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because  they  might  have  to  wait  a longer  time  for 
a native  Legislature;  or  would  you  allow  them  to 
have  the  railway  reform  when  they  could  get  it  and 
the  Legislature  afterwards,  when  possible? — Every- 
thing depends  on  the  nature  of  the  body. 

32277.  If  the  body  was  a fairly  representative 


body,  would  that  content  you? — It  would,  if  it  were  Oct  21,  1907. 
provided  with  resources  such  as  you  have  alluded  to.  “ 

I believe  in  better  State  regulation  of  railways ; but  (pReillv 
I have  strong  objections  to  State  ownership,  on  presii|euVof 
economic  and  political  grounds,  in  this  country  under  gt.  Colnian’s 
existing  conditions.  College, 

Newry. 


District  Councillors. 
l behalf  of  the  Board  of 


Mr.  Patrick  M'Lottghlin 
32278.  You  are  a shirt  manufacturer? — Yes. 

32279.  What  place  ?— Omagh,  County  Tyrone. 

32280.  And  are  you  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  of  Omagh? — Yes. 

32281.  And  are  you  also  a member  of  the  Omagh 
Rural  District  Council  ?— No,  sir  ; Guardians  are  not 
members  of  the  Rural  District  'Council.  Omagh  is  an 
Urban  District,  and  the  Guardians  are  merely 
Guardians.  They  are 
There  are  t.wo  bodies. 

32282.  Then  yon  speak 
Guardians? — Yes,  sir.  . 

32283.  And  also  of  the  Rural  District  Council?— 
Oh,  yes,  of  course  both  are  the  same,  but  the  Guar- 
dians are  appointed  by  the  Urban  District,  and  they 
have  only  Boards  of  Guardians. 

32284.  At  any  rate,  you  are  appointed  by  that 
body,  whatever  it  is,  to  give  evidence  before  this 
Commission? — Yes,  sir. 

32285.  Now,  what  is  the  extent  of  the  authority 
of  these  Guardians  in  the  County  of  Tyrone?— We 
represent  the  whole  of  the  Parliamentary  division  of 
Mid-Tyrone  and  portion  of  South  and  North  Tyrone. 
The  population  represented  is  50,000,  and  the  valua- 
tion £120,000.  ' , 

32286.  What  particular  trades  in  tlie  district  do 
you  wish  to  represent  before  us? — Shirt  and  under- 
clothing manufacturing  are  the  industries  prin- 
cipally. . 

32287.  Now,  what  particular  district  are  those 
manufactured  in?— In  the  counties  of.  Derry,  Tyrone, 
and  Donegal. 

32288.  Is  that  particular  district  well  supplied 
with  railways  ?— No,  sir  ; there  is  a large  portion  of 
the  Counties  of  Tyrone  and  Derry  where  there  are  no 
railway  facilities  whatever  in  a district  of  pretty  well 
400  square  miles.  It  is  practically  a circle,  with 
a smS.ll  line  of  eight  miles  and  another  of  twelve, 
going  towards  tile  centre  of  tlie  circle. 

32289.  What  railways  are  those  ? — Well,  there  is 
the  Midland  of  England,  that  has  one  small  branch 
going  into  the  centre  of  the  circle,  about  twelve  miles 
from  Lim  avady  to  Dungiven. 

32290.  What  is  the  other  line  ? — I think  the  other 
is  the  Midland  also.  It  runs  into  Dra.perstown. 

32291.  Where  do  you  suggest,  in  that  particular 
area,  a central  railway  is  needed  ? — A central  railway 
is  needed  from  tlie  junction  on  the  light  railway  from 
Strabane  to  Londonderry,  at  Donamana  station, 
right  from  that  to  Donamana  town,  and  from  Dona- 
mana to  Plumbridge,  and  from  Plumbridge  to  Gortin, 
and  from  Gortin  to  Greencastle,  and  finally  to  Cooks- 
town. 

32292.  Tliat  is  from  Derry?— From  the  junction, 
that  would  be  half  way  between  Derry  and  S'tra- 
bane. 

32293.  Now,  do  you  know  what  the  length  of  that 
particular  branch  would  be,  about? — It  would  be 
about  I should  say  forty  miles  from  the  junction  to 
Ccokstown. 

32294.  And  tliat  has  been  put  before  us  by  previous 
witnesses?— Not  exactly  the  same.  They  ere  recom- 
mending Strabane. 

32295.  The  same  general  recommendation,  but  you 
propose,  to  start  at  a different  place  ? — Yes. 

32296.  This  line  which  you  suggest  to  Cookstown, 
serving  the  places  which  you  have  named,  do  you 
think  that  that  would  assist  in  developing  any  in- 
dustry there  ? — It  would  largely  assist  in  developing 
the  industry  that  I represent,  of  shirt  and  under- 
clothing manufacture.  And  I should  say  the  people 
whom  I represent  desire  'also  a branch  from  Gortin 
to  Omagh,  so  tliat  it-  would  be  joined  with  the  capital 
town  of  tlie  county. 

32297.  Am  I right  in  saying  tliat  females  are  prin- 
cipally employed  in  your  industry  ?— Mainly. 

32298.  And  is  that  an  agricultural  county  also,  or 
a barren  county  ? — No ; Tyrone  is  a good  agricultural 


The  acqusi- 
tion  of  the 

examined  by  the  Chairman.  theirTontrol 

county.  But  the  district'  referred  to,  viz.,  the  400  by  au  Irish 
square  miles,  I would  say  should  be  made  a congested  Statutory 
district — a very  poor  district.  Body  en- 

32299.  Now,  so  much  for  the  projected  line  which  dowed  with 
you  think  would  be  a great  advantage,  but  what  lar|e  powers 
about  the  existing  accommodation — what  complaints 
have  you  with  respect  to  the  existing  accommodation  ? “ yed 

— We  think  that  the  passenger  charges  and  freights  ‘ 1 ' 

are  much  too  high.  Mr.  Patrick 

32300.  Just,  first  of  all,  about  your  own  industry—  “ ^?mauu- 
shirts.  Tell  us  why  you  think  tlie  rates  are  too  high,  faaturer 
and  liinder  in  some  measure  the  development  of  that  0maghi  Re- 
trade? — Well,  the  freight  from  Belfast  to  Omagh  oil  prosentativc 
heavy  shirtings  is  21s.  Ad.  a ton,  and  I find  in  prac-  uf  the  Omagh 
tice  thait  that  rate  amounts  to  a charge  of  9 d.  per  Board  of 
dozen  shirts,  working  mens’  shirts.  Guardians. 

32301.  Mr.  Sexton. — How  many  miles? — Sixty-six  Complaints 
miles.  For  a dozen  shirts  for  which  we  are  paid  a3  to  excessive 
2s.  3 d.,  that  is  for  the  manufacture,  for  the  making  rates  for 
up,  the  labour  portion,  2s.  3 cl.  per  dozen,  the  carriage  shirts, 
of  this  heavy  class  of  goods  to  and  from  Belfast  is  Belfast  aud 
9 d.  out  of  the  2s.  3d.  That  is,  it  will  leave  us  only  Omagh 
Is.  bd.  to  pay  the  workers.  instanced. 

32302.  Mr.  Sexton. — Who  pays  the  9 d.  ? — The  manu  • 
facturer. 

32303.  Does  it  come  out  of  wliat  should  be  given 
to  the  workers? — Out  of  what  should  be  given  to  the 
workers. 

32304.  Chairman. — You  mean  that  the  carriage  How  the 
works  out  at  9 d.  per  dozen  shirts  ? — Yes  ; that  is  in-  shirt  indus- 
cluding  the  carriage  both  ways,  to  and  from  Belfast,  try  of 

32305.  How  do  you  mean  both  ways  ? — The  car-  Omagh  is 
riage  would  cost  4 id.  coming  to  Omagh  for  a dozen  came  3U- 
shirts  and  A^d.  to  go  back  to  Belfast  to  the  ware-' 
house.  I should  explain  that  my  business  is  rather 
more  of  a maker-up  than  of  a direct  manufacturer. 

32306.  Ah,  I see.  They  are  sent  to  you  to  make 
up? — Yes,  from  the  warehouse.  They  send  the  ma- 
terials to  us  in  Omagh  to  make  up,  and  we  send 
them  back  to'  the  warehouse  in  Belfast. 

32307.  I understand.  You  calculate  that  it  is  about 
4 £d.  for  a dozen  shirts  each  way?— Each  way.  I am 
speaking  of  a heavy  class  of  goods. 

32308.  Workmen’s"  shirts?— Workingmen’s  shirts. 

32309.  Heavy  cotton? — Yes,  heavy  cotton. 

32310.  Now,  then,  the  making-up  of  a dozen  shirts  Average 
you  calculate  costs  about  2s.  “3d.  ? — That  would  be  if  c]iar„e 
there  was  no  railway  carriage.  That  is  what  it  would 
cost  in  the  process  of  making  up. 

32311.  Never  mind  the  railway  carriage.  The  mak- 
ing-up charge  is  2s.  3d.  ? — 2s.  3d. 

32312.  Do  you  not  say  that  the  making-up  charge 
is  even  a good  deal  less  than  that? — No,  sir;  but 
I would  arrange 'with  a Belfast  house  how  much  they 
would  pay  me  for  a dozen  at  Omagh.  I would  under- 
take for  a price,  say,  2s.  3d.  per  dozen.  They  would 
then  arrange  to  send  on  a thousand  dozens  at  that 


^ *32313.  Then  you  calculate  that  it  costs  2s.  3d.,  and 
in  that  you  include  the  carriage. 

32314.  You  include  the  carriage  in  the  2s.  od.  <— 

Y 32315.  Now  do  you  employ  a large  number  of  people 
in  this  class  of  work  ?— Yes  ; when  I was  making  this 
class  of  goods  there  was  a very  large  number  of 
girls  in  the  country,  perhaps  two  or  three  hun- 
dred. I should  explain  the  nature  of  the  industry. 

We  do  not  make  them  in  our  factory  in  Omagh. 

The  system  in  the  counties  tha:  I have  described 
is  that  the  goods  are  cut  out-  in  the  factory  and  they 
are  sent  to  the  various  cottages  and  tlie  girls  make 
them  up  and  return  them. 

32316  \t  so  much  a dozen  I— 1 es. 

32317.'  I understand  tliat  you  supply  threads  and  Jhc.lodine 
buttons  and  everything  ?— Yes.  shirt  industry 

32318  Now,  is  that  industry  still  going  on  ( — \\  ell,  maiuly  due 
the  portion  that  I am  now  describing  has  ceased  to  to  excessive 
exist  for  some  years,  as  the  carriage  made  it  impos-  transit 
sible. 

2 C 
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Oct,  21  1907.  32319.  That  is  to  say,  you  only  got  Is.  (id.  for  doing 

— the  whole  of  the  making  up,  and  then  the  cost 
Mr.  Patrick  of  9d.  for  carriage  preventing  your  continuing  that? — 
M'Lmehli",  That  is  exactly  it. 

Shirt  manu-  32320,  You  could  not  go  on  at  Is.  bd.  and  had  to 
Oma'r'r  stop  ? — Yes ; in  addition  to  carnage  to  Belfast,  there 

presen t'atfve  was  a^so  carriage  to  the  various  country  places, 
of  the  Omagh  32321.  But  you  had  not  anything  to  do  with  that  ?— 
Board  of  ' Oh,  yes  ; we  had  to  pay  that  as  well. 

Guardians.  32322.  Now,  just  tell  me.  You  say  this  was  an 
industry  which  had  an  existence  in  your  district, 
and  that  you  yourself  worked  it? — Yes. 

32323.  But  it  does  not  exist  now? — No. 

32324.  And  therefore  the  employment  that  was 
given  to  women  and  girls  in  that  district  has  ceased  ? 
— Has  ceased  to  exist. 

1 he  employ-  32325.  And  you  think  that  if  the  railway  carriage 
rnent  of  had  been  more  moderate  you  might  have  continued 

women  and  that  industry? — There  is  no  question  about  that, 

girls  in  dis-  32326.  Of  course,  there  must  be  an  enormous  quan- 
tricts  where  tity  of  these  workmen’s  shirts  made? — Oh,  yes  ; that 

shirt  making  trade  could  be  well  carried  on  in  almost  any  part  of 

formerly  Ireland.  There  are  millions  of  dozens  of  such  a class 

flourished  as  I have  described  made  every  year  and  worn  by 

ceased  owing  the  workingmen  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
to  the  effect  32327.  There  is  an  enormous  quantity  ? — There  is  an 
of  excessive  enormous  quantity. 

fre  "ht  32328.  And  you  tell  us  that  you  could  have  done 

g ' a considerable  trade  if  you  could  have  got  some  re- 
duction in  rates  from,  the  railway  company? — Yes. 

32329.  Did  you  represent  that  to  the  company  ? - - 
Certainly. 

Indifference  32330.  And  you  did  not  get  a reduction? — They 
of  the  railway  paid  no  attention  to  it. 

company  to  32331.  Where  are  the  other  places  where  these 
complaints  as  shirts  are  made? — Chiefly  Derry,  Tyrone,  and 

to.  excessive  Donegal 

s nr  ra  es.  32332.  The  underclothing  industries,  where  are  they 
carried  on — they  are  done  principally  in  the  North?— 
Principally  in  the  North.  Derry  and  Belfast  are  the 
great  centres. 

32333.  You  say  principally  in  .the  North  ?- -Well, 
chiefly.  I should  say  chiefly  in  the  North. 

Derry  once  32334.  Of  course,  they  manufacture  and  send  all 
the  world’s  over  Ireland? — And  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  ;s 
centre  for  the  ^he  manufacturing  centre  for  the  fine  class  of  ladies’ 
hiffh-c]°  underclothing  and  shirts  for  the  world.  Now  America 
undercloth-  's  making  a lot,  but  before  that  they  were  sending 
ing  them  to  all  parts  of  the  world  from  Derry  and 

Belfast.  Derry  chiefly  is  the  centre  for  the  shirt 
and  underclothing  manufacture,  that  is,  the  fine  class, 
and  these  were  sent  to  all  countries  in  the  world. 

The  demand  32335.  Was  there  not  something  else  operating  in 
now  is  for  the  markets  to  diminish  that  particular  trade? — Yes. 
cheaper  For  tile  last  five  to  ten  years  the  class  of  goods  has 

shirts,  etc.,  largely  chaaiged.  Up  to  that  it  was  nearly  all  very 
.ess  able  to  fine  class  of  white  goods — linen  and  cotton.  Now 

near  heavy  coloured  goods  have  come  into  use.  These  coloured 

i anBi . ra  es.  are  much  heavier,  and  the  prices  for  making 

up  are  only  about  half  what  was  paid  for  white 
goods,  while  the  carriage  is  much  higher.  The 
smaller  price  for  making  up  aaid  the  higher  calrriage 
will  ultimately  wipe  out  these  industries  in  Belfast 
and  Derry. 

32336.  The  heavier  industries  will? — Yes. 

32337.  Now,  is  the  making  up  of  these  particular 
shirts  and  underclothing  done  by  piece-work? — Yes  ; 
they  are  practically  all  done  by  piece-work. 

32338.  You  say,  then,  that  goods  sent  to  Irish  fac- 
tories require,  before  they  reach  the  retail  house, 
to  pass  over  the  Irish  railways  five  times.  How  do 
you  make  that  out? — Weil,  I do  not  mean  always 
Irish  railway®,  but,  to  pass  over  the  railways  English 
and  Trish. 

The  repeated  32339.  You  say  Irish  railways  ? — It  is  this  way.  I 


freights  the  enter  into  a 


rrangement  with  a London  or  Belfast 


house  to  send  goods  to  make  up.  They  send  them  from 
the  London  house  dr  Belfast  to  Omagh.  They  are  cut 
out  in  the  factory,  and  I should  say  that  they  come 
first  to  the  Omagh  factory.  They  are  then  cut  out 
and  sent  to  various  stations,  to  the  cottage  industries, 
on  Irish  railways.  They  go  out  and  come  in  again. 
That  is  three  times — once  from  London  or  Belfast, 
once  to  the  country  districts,  and  then  back  again ; 
and  then,  when  made  up,  they  are  sent  back  to  the 
London  or  Belfast  warehouse,  a fourth  time ; and,  if 
an  Irish  retailer  buys  from  the  London  warehouse, 
that  is  a fifth  time. 

32340.  That  is  how  you  make  up  your  five  times? — 


32341.  That  means  British  and  Irish  railways?— 
British  and  Irish. 

32342.  And  therefore,  as  the  railway  companies  get 
so  many  turns  in  the  carriage  of  this  one  particular 
traffic — that  is  one  reason  why  the  rates  should  be 
lowered  ? — Yes. 

32343.  Are  the  great  competitors  principally  in 
Scotland  or  England? — Mostly  England  and  Scot- 
land. The  Deny  industries  are  carried  on  mainly 
by  English  and  Sco'tch  firms.  The  factories  are  for 
supplying  the  London,  Manchester  and  Glasgow  ware- 
houses. There  are  none  of  these  goods  sold  direct 
from  Deny.  They  are  merely  sent  to  the  factories 
in  Deny  to  be  manufactured,  then  sent  to  the  ware 
houses  in  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  London. 

32344.  And  the  cheaper  they  can  be  made  in  Derry 
the  more  will  be  sent  to  you? — Just  so. 

32345.  Now,  does  that  small  scale  of  rates  for  goods 
under  3 cwt.  seriously  affect  this  particular  industry  ? 
— Very  seriously,  indeed. 

32346.  What  do  you  suggest  would  be  a fair  reduc- 
tion in  that  scale— I mean  a fair  reasonable  reduction, 
considering  the  circumstances  of  the  trade  in  Ireland  ? 
— I think,  sir,  it  should  be  abolished  altogether,  and 
I hold  a very  strong  opinion  about  the  scale.  I am 
of  opinion  that  it  amounts  practically  to  fraud  on 
the  commercial  public.  The  reason  I say  that  is  this, 
that  no  business  man  could  go  to  the  expense  of  keep- 
ing a clerk  to  check  what  we  call  the  scale  rate.  It 
is  an  impossibility. 

32347.  Now,  you  are  a practical  man  and  a reason- 
able man.  You  do  not  suggest  that  when  a railway 
company  carry  a ton  of  goods  at  20s.  a ton,  goods  of 
twelve  pounds  or  twenty  pounds  or  fifty  pounds 
weight  should  be  carried  at  that  rate  per  ton  ? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

32348.  You  would  have  a minimum  charge?— What 
I would  suggest  ds  that  if  they  have  to  have  a higher 
tonnage,  let  it  be  a rate  that  the  commercial  public 
will  understand.  I could  understand  a higher  tan- 
nage rate  for  anything  from  half  a cwt.  to  one  or 
two  cwts.,  and  putting  it  on.  the  freight  bill  so  that 
the  public  could  check  it.  But  I say  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  check  the  scale  rate. 

32349.  Now,  what  do  you  think  about  a suggestion 
that  supposing  3 cwt.  is  a fair  thing  for  England  2 
cw-t.  would  be  a fair  thing  for  Ireland? — I would 
abolish  the  scale  rate  altogether. 

32350.  You  think  3 cwt.  is  too  high  ?— There  might 
be  a 1 lngn  tonnage  rate  from  a half  cwt.  up  to  2 cwts. 

32351.  For  under  3 cwt.  there  is  a certain  scale  I 
suppose  ?— That  is  so.  It  is  too  high. 

32352.  After  3 cwt.,  so  much  a ton? — Not  now  the 
scale  that  we  have  in  Ireland  goes  higher  than  3 cwt. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — It  is  the  same  as  in  England, 

3 Tfe  practically  amounts  to  4 cwrt  in  Ireland. 

32353.  Lord  Pirrie. — The  rate  is  the  same  as  in 
England,  is  not  it?— Oh,  yes.  I cannot  say. 

32354.  Mr.  Acworth.— Is  this  scale  of  the  Clearing 
House  in  force  m Ireland  ? 

Mr.  Tatlow. — Yes. 

32355.  Mr.  Acworth.— It  does  not  say  it  is  but 
says  it  is  available  in  England  and  Scotland  ; but  it 
does  not  say  it  is  m use  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Tatlow.—  It  applies  equally  to  Ireland,  as 
shown  m front  of  classification. 

32356.  Chairman.— Take  a rate  of  20*.  per  toil. 

CalCU,ttef  'vh,at  the  tonnage  rate  would 
amount  to  as  applied  to  the  small  scale  ? — I have,  and 
ntv+f  a quarter  of  a cwt,  it  works  out  at  60*. 
pe!Ltom  (Papei-  handed  to  Chairman  by  witness.) 
Jf5;.'  What  does  this  show?— That  the  railway 
rates  differ  according  to  classification,  1,  2,  3,  4 and 
of  fw+h  f ^toto  Class  3.  We  find  in ’some 
bulk^f  S6y  Ciarg6  ,them  frd  class  ra,to,  but  the  great 
they  charged  5th.  There  is  no  way  of 

32358.  Can  you  select  one?— Yes.  There  you  see 
one  K^f'rrmg  to  paper)  overcharged  9 d.  That  is 

?*,  CIT’  what  Jt  shonld  be. 

02359.  I see  this  is  1901  7 Yes 

r - 

th5  h"  f,1I“  °ff  “ of 

Lord  Firric.-ThM  Is  the  Great  Northern  ! 

yofsS  “d 
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32364.  And  therefore  overcharged  9 d.  ?— ' Yes. 

32365.  Did  you  get  the  money  back? — No. 

32366.  Why  ? — You  would  want  to  keep  a special 
clerk  to  check  rates.  They  charge  at  these  rates  and 
the  people  don’t  know  what  they  should  pay,  and  you 
would  want  a special  clerk. 

32366a.  Mr.  Sexton. — He  would  have  to  be  a very 
special  clerk. 

32367.  Chairman.  — N ow,  let  us  hear  what  you  have 
got  to  say  about  through  rates.  Do  you  agree  with 
the  evidence  that  has  been  brought  before  us  that  the 
low  through  rates  from  England  and  Scotland  into 
Ireland  are  injurious  to  the  Irish  manufacturer  ? — 
Well,  in  this  way,  yes,  that  is  if  they  are  competing 
against  an  Irish  industry. 

32368.  I mean  that?— In  that  case  low  through 
rates  would  be . injurious, . but  there  are  some  cases 
where  they  are  advantageous,  viz.,  when  we  have  not 
got  the  raw  material  in  Ireland.  In  that  case  it  is  a 
great  advantage  to  have  it  at  a low  rate  from  Eng- 
land or  Scotland. 

32369.  Take  shirts,  and  see  whether  we  cannot  ar- 
rive at  any  conclusion  from  that.  Take  shirts  ?— That 
is  a case  in  point.  We  do  not  manufacture  the 
cotton  in  Ireland,  and  therefore  it  is  an  advantage 
to  have  a low  rate  for  shirting,  that  is,  the  class  of 
shirting  that  we  do  not  make  in  Ireland.  Of  course 
there  is  very  little  shirting  made  in  Ireland. 

32370.  That  cloth  is  imported? — Imported. 

32371.  Now,  what  is  the  rate  from  London  to 
Belfast,  for  shirts  ? — 42s.  a ton,  and  I think  it  is  a 
special  rate.  And  for  linen  and  cotton  I understand 
that  there  is  a special  rate  of  55s.  That  is,  to 
Omagh,  from  London  to  Omagh. 

32372.  Shirts  from  London  to  Belfast,  yon  say,  are 
42s.  a ton?— Yes. 

32373.  That  is  a distance  of  400  miles  ?— Yes. 

32374.  And  your  rate  from  Omagh  to  Belfast,  66 
miles,  you  say  is  21s.  4d.  per  ton  ? — Yes ; that  is  cor- 
rect. 

32375.  Now,  what  do  you  deduce  from  that — that 
the  local  inland  rates  in  Ireland  are  far  in  excess  of 
the  through  rates? — Certainly,  if  you  pay  21s.  4 d. 
for  66  miles  and  42s.  for  400.  That,  of  course,  ope- 
rates against  the  Irish  manufacturer-. 

32376.  But  of  course  there  is  a good  deal  of  sea 
transit  ? — It  comes  by  Greenore,  under  100  miles. 

32377.  Mr.  Sexton. — By  Holyhead  ? — Holyhead  and 
Greenore,  I mean. 

32378.  Chairman. — You  are  not  engaged  in  the  ex- 
port of  agricultural  traffic,  are  you  ? — No,  sir.  • 

32379.  But  as  the  representative  of  your  Council 
or  Board  of  Guardians,  I suppose  you.  have  been 
asked  to  speak  for  it? — Yes. 

32380.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  egg  rate? 
— The  egg  rate  from  Omagh  to  London  is  68s.  4 <2. — 
from  other  pants  of  Ireland  much  higher.  From 
Galway  it  is  94s. 

32381.  68s.  4 d.  from  Omagh  to  London  ? 

Mr.  Tatlow. — 58s.  4 d. — (Witness). — 68s.  4d.  com- 
pany's risk ; 58 s.  4 d.  owner’s  risk. 

32382.  Chairman. — Do  you  remember  what  the  rate 
is  to  Birmingham? — Kindly  repeat. 

32383.  What  is  the  rate,  Omagh  to  Birmingham  ? — 
I have  not  the  rate  from  Omagh  to  Birmingham. 

32384.  Mr.  Sexton. — We  have  it  here  in  your  proof 
— Company’s  risk  60s.,  owner’s  risk  53s.  4 d.  ? — I have 
taken  it  from  other  sources  to  show  up  the  difference 
m the  rate  of  eggs  from  Denmark  and  from  Belgium, 
and  there  the  difference  is  something  remarkable. 

32385.  Chairman. — Let  us  get  this  on  the  notes, 
if  you  do  not  mind.  You  have  given  us  the  rate  of 
eggs  from  Omagh  to  London,  company’s  and  owner’s 
risk  ; and  from  Omagh  to  Birmingham  you  say  the 
rates  are  Company’s  risk,  60s.,  owner’s  risk  53.s.  4tf. 
And  then  the  rate  from  Galway  is  94s.,  and  that 
again,  I suppose,  is  company’s  risk? — Yes. 

32386.  You  want  to  make  some  comparison  between 
these  rates  and  the  rates  for  foreign  eggs? — Yes. 

32387.  From  countries  in  Europe,  I suppose,  to 
England  ? — Yes. 

32388.  Now,  let  us  hear  what  evidence  you  wish  to 
give  on  that  point? — Well,  what  I am  taking  it  from 
^ a quotation  from  a pamphlet;  by  Mr.  William 
Cunningham,  of  Dunfermline,  who  deals  with  the 
nationalisation  of  the  railways  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  directs  attention  to  the  very  small  rates 
for  eggs  from  Russia  and  other  places,  which  is  very 
remarkable 


32390.  I do  not  think  this  would  carry  your  case 
any  further.  For  instance,  you  cannot  tell  us  how 
far  the  eggs  travel  inland  in  Denmark  to  get  to  the 
port.  These  are  the  rates  from  the  port  ? — No ; I 
think  from  any  part  of  Denmark. 

32391.  I know  that  is  a mistake  ? — Well,  the  au- 
thority must  be  wrong. 

32392.  The  authority  is  wrong  if  it  says  so.  You 
do  not  know  this  of  your  own  knowledge  ?■ — No. 

32393.  At  any  rate,  we  have  got  on  record  what,  the 
rates  are  from  Ireland.  Now,  what  about  passenger 
fares  ? — Passenger  fares  are-  much  too  high,  in  my 
opinion  and  in  the  opinion  of  those  whom  I rdpre- 


Shirt  manu-  ' 
facturer, 
Omagh,  re- 
presentative 
of  the  Omagh 
Board  of 
Guardians. 


32394.  I suppose  you  will  agree  that  the  ordinary 
fares  are  Id.  a mile  for  third  class,  and  about 
1 gd.  or  If  cl.  for  second  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  is  paid 
usually. 

32395.  Is  your  complaint  about  third  or  second 
class  fares? — The  bulk  of  the  population  go  third 
class ; it  relates  mainly  to  third  class. 

32396.  There,  again,  you  give  a comparison  with  A cousider- 
other  countries? — Well,  I feel  strongly  on  that.  I ablereduc: 
do  not  see  why  we  should  be  saddled  in  this  country  tion  m 
with  such  excessive  rates.  In  all  the  other  countries  workmen  s 
the  working  man  can  travel  for  one-eight  of  a penny 
a m^e'  suggested. 

32397.  So  they  can  in  England? — -The  working 


32398.  There  are  residential  working  men  fares  ? — 
Well,  we  have  not  it  in  practice  in  the  North. 

32399.  Have  you  not  workmen’s  fares  ?: — Yes,  but 
not  at  an  eighth  of  a penny  a mile. 

32400.  I do  not  know  about  an  eighth  of  a penny, 
but  I know  the  fares  are  very  cheap  in  England. 

32401.  Mr.  Sexton. — How  much  do  workmen’s 
fares  take  off  the  penny  a mile  in  Ireland? — I am  not 
aware  that  there  are  any  facilities  given  to  workmen. 
There  may  be  a few  places  about  Belfast. 

32402.  You  always  pay  a penny  a mile? — A penny 
a mile  always,  except  for  excursion  or  market 
tickets. 


32403.  Chairman. — Now,  as  to  short  distances.  You 
say  the  fare  here  for  twenty-four,  miles  would  be  2s.  ? 
— Yes. 


32404.  And  have  you  got  any  figures  to  show  what 
it  is  in  the  countries  to  which  you  refer? — I quote 
them  from,  of  course,  this  same  authority. 

32405.  That  they  can  travel  the  same  distance  for 
half  the  money  ? — Yes  ; that  is  the  ordinary  fares  ; 
but  then  there  are  special  fares  for  workingmen  on 
the  Continent.  They  can  travel  eighteen  miles  out 
and  in  for  a whole  week  for  Is.  Id.  I have  never 
seen  anything  of  that  sort  in  this  country  ; that  is 
twopence  and  an  eighth  for  eighteen  miles.  A lot 
of  us  would  travel  if  we  had  such  facilities. 

32406.  Now,  in  regard  to  facilities  offered  by  the  facilities 
Great  Northern  for  school  children.  We  have  had  |".c  ‘°° 
that  before  us  on  one  or  two  occasions  ? — Yes  ; I have  c 1 e ' 
been  asked  to  mention  that.  There  is  a grievance  in  Suggested 
connection  with  Omagh  in  that  respect.  The  rail-  cheaper  fares 
way  do  not  facilitate  the  children.  In  one  par-  and  a more 
ticular  direction  the  facilities  are  excellent ; that  suitable  train 
is  from  Enniskillen  to  Omagh  ; but  from  Newtown-  service  to 
stewart  to  Omagh  they  are  not,  and  a child  wishing  Omagh  from 
to  travel  by  l-ailway  to  school  in  Omagh  would  have  cutlymg 
to  go  at  eight  in  the  morning,  and  would  have  rtl8tricW- 
either  to  do  that  or  walk.  Newtownstewart  is 
ten  miles  from  Omagh,  and  there  is  no  station  mid- 
way between  those  places.  Then,  on  the  other  line, 
from  Dungannon,  there  is  no  train  that  arrives  in 
Omagh  by  which  they  could  travel  by  till  eleven 
o’clock  in  the  day,  when  iit  is  too  late  for  scholars ; 
and  then  they  cannot  leave  till  six  in  the  evening. 

32407.  Now,  is  this  a fancied  grievance  or  a real 
grievance  ?— It  is  a real  grievance. 

32408.  I thought  Omagh  was  a place  of  importance. 

Has  it  not  got  schools  ?— Yes  ; excellent  intermediate 
schools. 

32409.  But  where  do  they  want  to  go  to  from 
Omagh  ’ — No  ; they  want  to  come  to  Omagh. 

32410.  These  children  come  into  Omagh  ? — Cer- 
tainly, for  higher  education. 

2 0 2 
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Oct : 21  1907.  32411.  From  sparsely  populated  districts? — Yes. 

— --  32412.  Do  von  think  that  many  children  can  be 

Mr.  Patrick  sent  in?— Yes,  numbers  of  them.  The  Intermediate 
M'Longlilin,  schools  in  Omagh  are  very  extensive. 

Shirt  manu-  32413.  Mr.  Sexton. — They  do  go,  as  it  is,  but  they 
are  not  able  fco  8°  ^ rail  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  grievance. 
piJSiiu™  ,,  32414  Cia™».-A»d  you  think  that  in  that  case 
of  the  Omagh  lere  ougllt  1°  be  cheap  rates  similar  to  what  the 
Board  of  rates  are  on  the  Continent  ?— Certainly  ; for  children 
Guardians.  there  ought  to  be  very  email  prices  charged. 

32415.  Lord  Pirrie. — Then  would  you  have  the  train 
Suggested  to  begin  with  ? — They  should  offer  cheaper  fares  first, 
issue  of  scliool  and  the  train  after.  They  charge  £3  7 s.  6 d.  for  a 
t,vi!»Le»s  half-yearly  ticket  from  Newtownstewart  to  Omagh, 
charges  That  is  far  too  much  for  a shopkeeper  or  a business 
similar  to  the  man>  they  have  three  children  to  send.  It  would 
Continental  fae  ruinous. 

rates.  32416.  Mr.  Sexton.— It  is  about  £20  a year  for  the 

three  ? — Yes. 

The  restora-  32417.  Chairman.— Then,  I see  you  have  got  a com- 
tion  of  the  plaint  with  reference  to  the  distance  of  ten  miles 
railway  without  a station  at  all  ?— Yes,  sir,  that  is  between 

Mountiov  -Newtownstewart  and  Omagh.  There  was  a station 
between  -*nd  *hef  ls  a very  1strong  feelin8  in 

Newtown-  0l",ag  abou4  ,l4’  ,That,was  removed  some  years  ago, 
stewart  and  an,cf  n,;Ver  replaced,  and  yet  the  country  round  it  is 
Omagh  urged,  rather  a good  class  of  country.  The  directors 
paid  no  attention  whatever  to  the  demand  of  the 
people.  There  have  been  public  meetings  held,  and 
all  to  no  effect. 

32418.  Has  the  district  improved  since  the  station 
was  closed,  or  are  the  circumstances  the  same  now 
as  when  the  station  was  closed  ?— Well,  I should  say 
that  the  distinct  has  improved. 

32419.  But  if  the  station  would  not  pay  the  rail- 
way company  to  keep  it  open  ?— That  raises  the  whole 
question  why  should  they  not  have  a station  to 
facilitate  the  public?  Of  course  they  cannot  expect 
every  station  to  pay. 

32420.  There  is  a space  of  ten  miles  without  rail- 
way accommodation  on  that  railway  ?— Yes 

re„S?-ydesthel'e  a Stati°n  which  l!as  been 

Th.  , 

■S'  on3fS'd™“-Th't  ■}“  *"  sa?  •ub0!lt  m“l”t  “<*> 

tickets  oil  of  the  ‘ ^batot  is  par-,  of  the  irritating  practice 
fair  days  lailwa.V  companies  to  issue  cheap  market  tickets 

•Wh  !?,“*#  »>•»  * h » market  d,»,.  but 

It  is  a fan  day  the  full  fares  are  charged,  and  people 

between  UnntiStard  4heie  should  bu  a difference 

*0*0*  m,fau  day  and  a market  day. 

More  liber-  324.4.  That  lias  been  referred  to  several  times 
ahty  as  to  the  >°u»  contention  is  that,  if  it  is  given  on  a market  dav 
extension  >t  sliould  be  given  on  a fair  dav?  4„,i  +i,  ’ . y 

of  time  for  the  public  are  dissatrifiefl  nho  fth  1 d 1th?"’  afUn’ 
dieap  return  fares  They  have  a .^ri,  ^ ^'d  class  °heaP 


SSta"”  s* $3 

desired  t+  i=  M?Jlda^  a;lld  tlle  public  take  advantage  of  it 

it  , JS  “r'f  “ .#  f~.  B*  in  practice 
It  is  imitating.  I know  m one  case  a resneotahle 

“to  k"»*  *hat  it  »«  issued  to-  only 
one  day,  and  lie  traveUed  back  the  next  day  He 
was  prosecuted  and  fined.  He  paid  2s.  10d.  for  Ms 
you  canjtravd  the 

tance  on  tiie  Continent  for  8 id.,  and  they  never 
prosecute-  you.  -y  nevel 

tio3ns42o5f  S!  WaS  prosecu*ed  for  breaking  the  regula- 
on  tL  fi  w 1 suPP°se  the  condition  was 

-I  to  w “ w“  *T*ilaMe '»  «•“*  <"*?  only* 

a period  *»  available  for 

Mh?‘  %&&$£**■  T"“  ”“bl“ 

ticket  is  toto  dwelt  “t“  Y«  * ”"l«‘  ** 

thS^cSL**™  «™  it 

torn  ioumev,  3w.d  4 5 ^ re- 

as  well  cancel  all  the  m r"  day  Ibey  might 

Disagreement  to()k  t]  peopl»  fare®  ?~But  if  they 

■stxsr  *s  *,  s~t  a ss rrx  * 

to  the  *f  the  people  have  a suspicion  thlt ft  J ,,  maj°nt-y 

character  of  to°  '»uch  to  the  foreign  interest  7 316  running 

the  Irish  32430.  The  last  two  witnesses  ir>  +1 

railway  morning  gave  the  rniU,.a,  1 the  ro°m  this 

companies.  I ;|I11  sfn?v  j ca®  ’ ^ays  a«  excellent  character?— 
‘*>lee  with  them. 


32431.  And  it  was  the  same  company,  the  Great 
' Northern,  that  they  were  dealing  with? — I was  re- 
> ferr-ing  to  their  treatment  of  third  class  passengers. 
32432.  Of  course  I can  understand,  on  the  question 
of  rates  and  fares,  that  it  would  be  a great  advantage 
if  you  had  them  cheap,  and  had  facilities. 

' Lord  Pirrie. — We  have  had  a great  many  complaints 
! from  witnesses  with  respect  to  the  lack  of  facilities 
for  school  children. 

32433.  Chairman. — Now,  what,  in  your  opinion, 
would  be  the  remedy  for  the  state  of  things  that  you 
have  endeavoured  to  represent  to.  us? — Well  to  put 
it  into  a nutshell,  I am  an  advocate  for  the  railways 
being  controlled  by  an  Irish  authority — an  elected 
authority.  I mean  to  say  I am  also  in  favour  of  the 
nationalisation  of  the  railways. 

32434.  You  are  in  favour  of  it  ? — Yes. 

32435.  And  now  tell  me,  do  you  think  that  that  is 
the  opinion  of  the  guardians  generally  in  your  dis- 
trict ? — Yes,  sir ; a resolution  was  passed  unanimously 
by  a board,  of  different  political  opinions. 

32436.  Of  course  these  guardians  are  an  elected 
body? — They  are  an  elected  body. 

32437.  And  they  unanimously  agreed  that,  in  their 
judgment,  the  remedy  would  be  to  place  the  railways 
m the  hands  of  what  authority? — An  Irish  authority. 

32438.  That  the  railways  should  be  purchased  by 
the  State  and  worked  by  an  Irish  authority  ?— Quite 
so.  It  must  be  an  Irish  authority  that  should  con- 
trol the  railways— not  aai  English  authority. 

32439.  You  mean  that  an  Irish  authority  should 
manage  the  railways? — Yes. 

32440.  In  the  interests  of  Ireland? — Yes. 

32441.  But,  as  to  the  question  of  the  purchase,  I 
suppose  you  are  indifferent  as  to  whether  it  is  the 
British  taxpayer  or  the  Irish  taxpayer? — We  are 
veil  able  to  look  after  ourselves.  We  raise  plenty 
of  money. 

32442.  I suppose  you  would  also  agree  with  me  that 
the  great  security  of  chj  British  Government  would 
enable  it  to  be  raised  better— that  the  security  would 
bo  better  than  that  of  an  Irish  authority  ?— Yes, 
32443.  You  are  in  favour  of  nationalisation  of  the 
i ailways,  to  be  managed,  as  one  concern,  by  an  Irish 
authority? — Yes,  ;m  elected  Irish  authority. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

32444.  You  are  strong  aaid  clear  upon  the  principle 
that  the  control  of  tire  Irish  railways,  . including  the 
fixing  of  rates,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  an  elective 
Irish  body? — Yes;  that  is  so. 

32445.  You  realise,  no  doubt,  that  if  the  State, 
that  is,  the  Imperial  or  British  State,  purchased  the 
tines  they  might  claim  to  appropriate  the  profits?— 
There  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

32446  But  it  is  only  by  the  use  of  the  profits  that 
we  could  reduce  the  rates  ?— That  is  so. 

32447.  Therefore,  would  it  not  be  essential  that  the 
elective  Irish  body  managing  the  lines  should  have 

3 xoflt to  dlsP°?e  ?f  the  profits  ?— Undoubtedly. 

32448.  Then,  if  it  could  be  arranged,  would  it  not 

be  a valuable,  indeed  an  essential,  part  of  the  ar- 
rangement that  .the  ownership  of  the  lines  should  be 
ve?ted  th®  *rlsh  body  which  would  control  the 
rates  ? — Certainly. 

32449.  Other-wise  there  would  be  no  necessary  unity 
of  direction.  And  I presume  you  are  in  favour  of 
ie  view  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  sliould  be  iiassed 
lor  the  Irish  authority  to  purchase  and  deal  with  the 
railways,  as  otherwise  a grasping  or  needy  Imperial 
Minister-  on  the  plea  that  the  British  Government 
had  bought  the  tines,  might  abstract;  the  profits  for 
Imperial  uses?— Yes. 

rel50;  that  would  ’’educe  the  thing  to  a 

nullity  ?— Yes.  = 

3245L  And  in  order  that  Ireland  should  have  that 
practical  control  of  the  lines  Ireland  should  under- 

4 *Lr1oSp?nsiblllty  for  Nuance  ?— Undoubtedly. 

32452.  Are  you  aware  that  according  to  the  re- 
turns issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  while 
the  exports  of  wearing  apparel  and  drapery  from  Ire- 
land were  only  £150,000  last  year,  the  imports  of 
wealing  appah-el  and  drapery  into  Ireland  were  worth 
over  five  millions  sterling  ?_ Well,  I was  not  exactlv 
case  °f  t lC  figulvs’  but  1 take  it  that  that  is  the 

32453  Weti  contemplating  and  weighing  .figures 
of  that  kind,  have  you  any  doubt  that  if  the  system 
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.of  inland  rates  were  made  fair  to  Irish  manufac- 
tures, there  might  be  a very  great  expansion  in  the 
production  of  such  goods  as  these  in  Ireland,  and  of 
their  sale  in  Ireland  ?— 1 There  is  no  doubt  that  a re- 
duction of  rates  would  immediately  increase  pro- 
duction in  connection  with  all  Irish  manufactures. 

32454.  So  that  you  think  it  is  quite  fanciful  for 
anv  witness,  especially  one  who  has  developed  his 
own  business  by  a reduction  of  rates,  to  come  here 
and  say  it  is  too  late  to  help  or  hope  to  develop  Irish 
industries  by  that  means?— Yes.  I hold,  from  prac- 
tical experience,  that  it  is  opportunity  that  is  needed 
for  developing  industries  in  Ireland.  I have  been  in 
England  in  connection  with  the  industries  I have 
spoken  of.  I learned  the  business  in  Deny,  and  I 
.discovered  afterwards  that  we  could  manufacture 
much  cheaper  in  this  country.  Over  twenty-five  years 
ago  the  system  of  shirt-making  in  the  South  of 
England  I carried  back  to  Londonderry,  and 
practically  revolutionised  the  trade  there.  We 
manufacture  in  Ireland  much  cheaper.  Irish 
girls  are  prepared  to  take  smaller  wages,  and  they 
are  well  satisfied,  for  of  course  the  cost  of  living 
is  on  a higher  standard  in  England.  Give  us  equal 
facilities  and  we  can  hold  our  own  in  any  of  the  mar- 
kets of  England  with  the  industry  of  which  I am 
speaking. 

32455.  It  is  not  too  late,  but  still  quite  early 
enough,  to  lead  up  to  that  brighter  economic  future 
which  you  hope  for  by  pi-oper  transit  arrangements? 
—Certainly. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Acworth. 

32456.  You  want  a new  railway  from  Deny  to 
Cookstown? — From  half-way  between  Deny  and  Stra- 
fe ane,  that  is,  the  junction. 

32457.  From  where  is  that  ? — It  would  be  from  what 
is  called  Donanama,  a place  on  the  light  railway  from 
Deny  to  Strabane. 

32458.  And  then,  that  would  have  to  be  a na-n-ow 
gauge  railway? — Yes;  that  would  be  the  most  suit- 
able for  the  district. 

32459.  And  when  it  got  to  Cookstown  it  would  meet 
two  broad  gauge  railways  ? — Yes.  The  Great 

Northern  and  the  Midland  are  broad  gauge. 

32460.  Now,  you  know,  I dare  say,  that  the  other 
■day  the  Limavady  to  Dungiven,  which  is  in  the  dis- 
trict, passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Midland  Railway 
Company  of  England  as  pant  of  the  Northern  Coun- 
ties Railway  ?— Yes ; I know  that. 

32461.  Do  you  know  what  the  Government  got  for 
it?— No. 

32462  Take  it  from  me  that  the  Government  handed 
it  over  for  nothing — £2,000  for  the  whole  line,  or 
something  of  that  kind;  and  the  Northern  Counties 
Railway  said  they  had  got  a bad  bargain  at  the 
price? — That  may  be  so. 

32463.  It  looks  as  if  a railway  in  that  district 
•could  not  be  expected  to  pay  ? — Well,  at  first,  pro- 
bably, it  would  not  pay. 

32464.  And  as  long  as  it  does  not  pay,  the  cost  of 
the  capital  would  have  to  be  borne,  suppose  your 
system  was  carried  out,  by  the  State  railways  of  Ire- 
land ?— ' Yes. 

32465.  That  is  to  say,  other'  people  would  have  to 
pay  for  it? — Well,  we  have  strong  views  on  that.  I 
think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  of  the  coun- 
try to  look  to  that,  the  same  as  is  done  elsewhere, 
and  see  that  the  railways  were  properly  developed. 

32466.  And  you  agree  with  me  that  when  the  line 
would  not  pay  it  would  have  to  be  paid  for  out  of 
the  pockets  of  people  who  sent  fx-eight  elsewhere  ? — Oh, 
no,  but  out  of  part  of  the  Imperial  funds  that  have 
been  taken  wrongly  out  of  this  country. 

32467.  And  do  you  think  all  the  new  railways 
■should  be  made  that  way  that  are  wanted  ? — Well, 
there  is  plenty  of  money  paid  by  Ireland  to  do  justice 
•of  that  sort. 

32468.'  I will  not  argue  that — it  would  be  a long 
question.  But,  about  another  matter ; you  say 
your  shirts  cost  21s.  Ad.  a ton  from  Belfast  to  Omagh  ? 
—Yes. 

32469.  And  21s.  Ad.  back  again?— Yes. 

32470.  That  is  42s.  8 d.  ?— Yes. 

32471.  Now,  I have  been  working  it  out,  and  it 
puzzled  me  a great  deal,  and  I find  that  if  a dozen 
shirts  cost  9 d.  the  dozen  shirts  would  weigh  40  lbs. 
I cannot  think  they  would  ? — Oh,  some  of  them  more 


than  that.  I am  speaking  of  heavy  workingmen’s 
shirts.  , 

32472.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  any  workman  s 
shirt  weighs  3i  lbs.  ?— Yes;  the  class  I speak  of  weigh 
that.  Heavy  shiitte. 

32473.  Why  that  is  the  weight  of  a coat  ?— That 
is  just  the  grievance.  They  charge  the  same  r'aite  for 
that  heavy  shirting,  21s.  Ad.,  as  they  do  for  linen. 
The  heavy  shirting  costs  4 %d.  per  yard ; linen  from 
Is.  6 d.  to  2s.  6d.  , 

32474.  Do  you  really  say  that  a working  mans 
shirt  weighs  3i  lbs.  ? — Yes.  ' 

32475.  I think  that  is  a mistake '?— Oh,  no;  1 have 
carefully  gone  into  the  figures. 

32476.  And  you  have  weighed  it? — Yes. 

32477.  Is  it  coarse  cotton  ?— Heavy  cotton,  heavy 
quality. 

32478.  It  would  take  fifteen  or  sixteen  pence  worth 
of  cotton  alone.  Cotton  is  6 d.  a pound? — -It-  is  made 
very  weighty  for  the  special  purpose. 

32479.  What  is  it  made  of  ?— Purely  cotton. 

32480.  What  is  it  worth  to  sell  ?— Well,  the  whole- 
sale price  would  be  4 £rf.  to  5 d.  a yard. 

32481.  What  is  the  finished  shirt  sold  to  workmen 
at? — From  2s.  6 d.  to  3s. 

32482.  Take  it  at  3s.  The  value  of  the  cotton  in  it 
alone  is  more  than  eighteen  pence,  if  vour  figures  are 
right — the  raw  cotton  ?— I am  not  talking  of  the  raw 
cotton,  but  of  the  manufactured. 

32483.  Raw  cotton  is  worth  6 d.  a lb.  If  there  are 
three  pounds  of  raw  cotton  there  is  eighteen  pence 
worth  of  cotton  in  it,  apart  from  manufacture  and 
everything  else? — Yes,  but  I.  am  not  going  into  the 
cost  of  raw  cotton,  but  merely  into  the  cost  of  rail- 
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way  carnage. 

32484.  I think  vou  have  made  a.  mistake  in  the 
weight?— I am  sure  I have  not.  If  you  like  at  any 
time  I can  get  one. 

32485.  You  have  told  us  that  the  rate  on  small 
business  is  very  high  as  compared  with  large,  and 
would  represent  a tonnage  rate  of  60s.  as  compared 
with  20s.  ? — Yes. 

32486.  Assume  that  a parcel  of  28  lbs.  was  charged 


32487.  Do  you  suggest  that  to  take  28  lbs.  from 
Belfast  to  Strabane,  and  so  on,  9 d.  is  an  unreason- 
able. charge? — Yes;  I say  that  it  should  not  be  charged 
at  the  rate  of  60s.  a toil. 

32488.  Do  you  think  it  unreasonable  to  charge  9 d. 
for  carrying  a parcel  of  28  lbs.  sixty-six  miles? — I 
think  it  is. 

32489.  What  do  you  think  the  Post  Office  would 
charge  you  for  a parcel  of  11  lbs.  from  here  to  Cooks- 
town?—I am  not  talking  of  the  Post  Office  or  of 
parcels  at  all.  But  carriage  by  goods  train. 

32490.  But  I wanted  to  see  wliat  the  Post  Office 
would  charge? — It  would  charge  a great  deal  more. 
There  is  no  comparison  between  the  Post  Office  and  a 
railway  goods  train. 

32491.  You  think  it  would  be  fairer  to  compare  a 
parcel  of  28  lbs.  with  a load  to  two  or  three  tons,  and 
\ou  would  say  that  they  ought  to  be  charged  at  the 
same  rate  ? — I say  the  increased  price  operates  against 
the  small  manufacturer.  If  I had  to  send  a hundred 
parcels  of  a quarter  of  a cwt.  away  can  you  not 
see  how  it  would  operate — 60s.  per  ton  as  against 
21s.  Ad.  ? 

32492.  We  can  agree  that  if  your  parcels  could  go 
cheaper  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  you,  but  one 
has  got  to  consider  both  sides.  Now.  you  want  work- 
ingmen’s trains  about  Omagh  ? — Well,  my  remark  ap- 
plies generally. 

32493.  You  are  not  speaking  for  Omagh,  but  gene- 
rally ?— Yes. 

32494.  Have  you  a demand  for  workmen  to  come 
into  Omagh? — No,  but  if  such  trains  were  ran  the 
traffic  would  increase  immensely.  They  should  run 
more  Sunday  trains  in  the  interests  of  other  places 
too.  They  run  a cheap  train  on  Sunday  morning  to 
Bundoran  in  the  summer.  If  the  fare  was  less  more 
would  travel. 

32495.  I am  asking  about  workmen’s  day  trains  for 
every  day  in  the  week. 

32496.  Chairman  ( to  Witness). — I do  not  think  you 
understand  what  workmen’s  trains  are.  You  say 
they  are  not  in  operation  in  Ireland  ? — Not  about 
Omagh. 

32497.  Then,  you  do  not  know  what  they  are? — I 
understand  them  in  other  places,  but  what  I want.  to. 
say,  generally,  is  that  the  fares  are  too  high,  and 
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that  lowering  the  fares  would  tend  to  assist  traffic, 
and  increase  it.  That  is,  by  lowering  the  fares 
passengers  would  increase. 

32498.  Mr.  Acxoorth. — I know  what  your  view  is 
about  that ; but  what  I was  asking  about  was  work- 
men’s trains  to  enable  people  to  live  at  a distance 
from  their  work  and  travel  in  every  morning  at  a 
very  early  hour,  5 o’clock,  or  something  of  that  kind  ? 
—Yes. 

32499.  You  have  no  workmen  wanting  to  go  in.  by 
train  at  five  o’clock  every  morning? — No;  I was  only 
making  a comparison.  There  are  not  many  workmen 
in  Omagh  to  do  what  you  describe. 

32500.  You  spoke  of  a man  who  was  prosecuted  and 
fined'  because  he  used  a ticket  next  day? — Yes. 

32501.  He  could  not  be  fined  if  he  merely  produced 
a tioket  and  did  not  know  he  was  not  entitled  to  use 
it.  He  could  not  have  been  fined  for  that.  A man 
cannot  be  fined  unless  the  magistrate  thinks  he  has 
been  guilty  of  an  attempt  to  defraud  ?— Whether  the 
magistrates  were  right  or  wrong,  he  simply  took  the 
ticket,  and  he  was  prosecuted  and  fined.  He  was 
a most  respectable  young  man.  I knew  him  well. 
It  was  a most  degrading  proceeding  to  drag  him  up 
to  the  court  and  fine  him,  as  if  he  was  a criminal. 

32502.  It  must  have  been  because  the  magistrates 
must  have  thought  him  guilty.  Of  course,  if  he  pro- 
duced the  ticket  he  could  not  have  been  fined  ? — I do 
not  know  what  they  thought,  but  the  fact  is  that  he 
took  that  ticket  for  2s.  10c/.,  went  to  Derry  same 
day,  came  back  the  next  day,  and  was  hauled  up 
and  fined  by  the  magistrates. 

32503.  Mr.  Sexton. — Did  he  think  lie  had  a right  to 
return  the  next  day  ? — He  believed  he  had. 

32504.  Mr.  Acxoorth. — Of  course  lie  made  a bargain, 
and  the  ticket  showed  that  the  bargain  was  to  come 
back  that  day? — Who  ever  makes  a bargain  with  a 
railway  ? People  never  look  at  the  tickets. 
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Examined,  by  Lord  Pirrie. 


32505.  You  said  there  was  no  workmen’*  train  to 
Omagh,  but  you  did  not  say  that  there  is  no  work- 
men’s train  in  Ireland,  because  I understand  there 
is  a workmen’s  train  from  Carrickfergus  to  Belfast 
every  morning  at  a few  minutes  past  five  to  bring 
the  workers  dn  from  all  along  that  district? — Yes. 

32506.  You  are  aware  of  that? — Well,  I am  aware 
there  is  one  from  Newtownards  to  Belfast. 

32506a.  And  there  is  also  one  from  Carrickfergus  to 
Belfast,  and  there  are  special  workmen’s  trains  at  a 
cheap  rate.  I don’t  know  whether  Mr.  Moore  will 
be  able  to  tell  us  the  rate. 


Mr.  Moore  ( Manager  Belfast  and  County  Down 
Ratlxcaxj). — I think  3s.  a week. 

32507.  Lord  Pirrie.—  And  are  they  allowed  to  go 
home  whenever  they  like? 

Mr.  Moore  ( Belfast  and  Comity  Down  Railway)  — 
Any  afternoon  train.  It  is  6c/.  a day.  In  from 
White  Abbey  we  charge  3c/.  a day. 

32507a.  Lord  Pirrie. — There  is  no  workmen’s  train 
which  you  run  by  motor  service  ? 

Mr.  Moore  ( Belfast  and  County  Down  Raihcay).— 
Oh,  no;  it  is  an  ordinary  service  train. 

32508.  Lord  Pirrie. — How  much  do  you  charge? 

Mr.  Moore  (Belfast  and  Cowiity  Down  Railway). 

Four  miles,  three-halfpence ; the  journey,  sixpence 

Witness. — That  is  my  point.  That  should  be  ex- 
tended all  through  Ireland. 


Mr.  Tatlow. — The  Great  Northern  also  run  special 
trains  in  the  morning. 

32508a.  Practically  all  the  lines  outside  Belfast  run 
workmen’s  trains  into  Belfast  at  Cheap  rates?— It  js 
a step  in  the  right  direction,  but  it  does  not  crane- 
up  to  the  Continent  all  the  same,  where  for  two- 
pence and  an  eighth  a man  can  travel  eighteen  miles. 

32509.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  are  workmen's 
trains  in  Dublin  or  not? — I -am  not. 

32510.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  that  owing  to 
the  high  rates  charged  by  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way Company  for  your  parcels,  your  trade  in  Irish 
manufactures  was  killed  ? — Yes. 

32511.  It  was  not  because  yon  could  not  get  workers- 
or  customer's  ? — Oh,  no. 

32512.  There  are  lots  of  people  in  the  district.?— 
Oh,  any  amount  of  them. 

32513.  And  therefore  what  -a  witness  said  the  othei 
day,  that  if  the  railway  companies  did  not  meet  him 
and  reduce  the  rates  his  trade  would,  be  killed,  'ap- 
plies to  your  trade  l— Yes.  They  should  really  treat 
the  manufacturing  trade  with  more  consideration. 
Where  the  raw  material  is  taken  into  Ireland  and 
sent  back  manufactured  to  England  there  should  -be 
a specially  low  rate.  They  would'  have  four  times  or 
ten  times  the  quantity  of  trade,  and  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  themselves. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — Mr.  M’Loughlin  stated  the  rata,'  for 
shirts  from  Belfast  to  Omagh  to  be  21s.  Ad.  a ton. 
There  is  a rate  also  of  18s.  per  ton? — (Witness).— That- 
is  correct,  but  I know  that  that-  has  the  cartage  at 
both  ends  added  to  it. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — The  21s.  Ad.  is  the  whole  carriage. 
The  18s.  is  station  to  station?—  (Witness).— It  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  18s.  rate  is  a little  lower  than 
the  other. 


Mr.  Tatlow. — 18s.  is  the  reduced  rate  for  shirts. 

32515.  Mr.  Acworth.—21s.  Ad.  is  the  class  rate  and 
18s.  the  special  to  station  rate  ? — But  in  practice  it 
works  out,  -unless  yon  have  a large  quantity,  pretty 
much  the  same  as  the  other. 

32515a.  Chairman. — There  is  not  much  difference. 

Mr.  Tatlow.— The  cartage  represents  about  2s.  1 
may  also  mention,  with  reference  to  the  proposed 
station,  at  Mountjoy,  this  -was  before  the  company  in 
1901.  In  June  of  that-  year  they  had  an  interview 
with  several  people  interested  in  the  matter  when 
tlie  directors  were  . making  an  inspection,  and  they 
wrote  afterwards  this  letter  to  one  of  their  spokes- 
Wltl1  reference  the  interview  which  your 
good  self  'and  several  others  interested  in  tlie  matter 
of  the  proposed  station  at  Mountjoy  had  with  my 
directors  at-  Omagh  on  the  6th  instant,  I.  have  to  say 
that  an  opportunity  was  taken  of  examining  the 
places  on  our  Tourney,  and,  the  matter  having  been: 
carefully  considered,  tlie  directors,  with  all  the  infor- 
mation before  them,  are  compelled  to  conclude  that 
there  would  be  no  such  accommodation  afforded  by  the 
opening  of  the  station  as  would  be  commensurate  with 
the  cost  of  construction  and  maintenance.  They 
regret,  therefore,  that-  they  do  not  see  their  way  to 
comply  with  tlie  application.” 

32516.  Chairman . Were  you  aware  of  that?— Oh, 
y6!’  1 'am'a^are  of  that ; but  the  grievance  is  there. 
0^17.  And  you  suggest  the  remedy?— We  want  a 
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Mr.  Patrick  Kirby,  Carrick-i 

32518.  Mr.  Kirby,  you  are  a poulterer  ? — Yes,  sir. 

xocio'  An<l  where  do  you  live? — Carrick-on-Suir. 

32519a.  And  you  are  in  tlie  habit  of  sending  poultry 
by  railway?— Yes,  sir. 

32520.  Do  you  export  to  England  ?— Yes. 

32521.  And  do  you  distribute  it  in  this  country  as 
well  V-—1 ii  some  parts  of  this  country. 

S’  Fr'”cipaTly?  Principally  in  England. 
r.^25,2^  ^v’  what  railway  serves  your  town— the 
Great  Southern  ?-Oh,  Great  Southern,  and  we  have 
t ie  Dublin  and  'South-Eastern  goods  trains  that  have 
ni"n”'S  over  tlie  Great-  Southern  system. 

32524.  First  of  all,  I think  you  have  got  some 

Z)tilLYe,m,W  W‘tl  "*“>  to  «*«  f»r 

32625.  Are  these  returned  empties  ?— Empties  sent 
to  the  markets  which  we  attend— Fethard  Und  Cion 


>n-Suir,  examined  by  the  Chairman. 

mel— empty  fowl  crates.  We  are  charged  Ad.  each 
for  them  going  to  these  markets  by  the  railway  com 
pany  and  at  the  rate  of  9 d.  a cwt.  coming  back, 
from  Clonmel  .and  all  those  markets. 

32526.  When  they  are  full  ? — Yes. 

32527.  What  's  your  suggestion  about  tlie  charge 
lor  empties  ? I should  say  they  should  be  brought 
fiee  to  those  markets. 

32588.  When  they  are  sent  tor  poultry  one  rate 
only  should  be  made  and  the  empties  ciried  Iren 
is  that  your  suggestion? — Yes,  sir 
•SS29-30.  Are  yon  in,  of  the  pnwtice  in  England 
mth  empties  ? I know  the  Clyde  Slipping  Company 
Wat  ,frst  by  Ne„  Haver  to 

E2TS33L  * crate-  *»  ***  1 -*■ 
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32531.  But  they  don’t  carry  them  free? — No. 

32532.  With  regard  to  the  charge  for  live  poultry, 
-do  you  send  by  goods  train  or  passenger  train? — I 
send  live  poultry  as  a rule  by  the  Dublin  and  South- 
Eastern  goods  coming  on  here  to  Dublin  and  shipping 
from  the  North  W all. 

32533.  Are  the  rates  station  to  station? — Not 
station  to  station.  It  is  .from  the  markets  station  to 
station — Clonmel  and  those  places. 

32534.  I know  that  from  the  Irish  stations  to  your 
place  tile  rates  are  station  to  station? — Yes,  sir. 

32535.  And  when  you  send  to  England  the  crates 
are  collected  and  delivered-  ? — Yes,  sir. 

32536.  Well,  now,  what  is  the  charge  for  live 

Soultry  to  London  ?— It  is  5s.  9 d.  per  cwt  for  live 
ens.  It  works  out  at  4 cl.  each  >a  bird. 

32537.  Well,  now,  where  is  Heathfield  you  re- 
ferred to  just  now? — That  is  in  Sussex— -the  London 
and  Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railway.  It  is  a 
large  poultry  farm.  They  fatten  the  poultry  there. 
32538.  A poultry  farm  ? — Yes. 

32539.  A large  quantity,  of  young  poultry  is  sent 
there  for  fattening  purposes  for  the  market? — Yes. 

32540.  What  is  the  rate  to  Heathfield  ? — Seven  shil- 
lings per  cwt. 

32541.  How  much  does  that  work  out? — Fourpence 
per  bird. 

32542.  The  same  as  to  London? — Yes.  It  is  hens 
principally  , we  ship  to  London,  and  they  are  heavier 
than  chickens.  We  ship  for  fattening  purposes  for 
killing,  and  we  dread  altogether  the  terrible  charges 
for  live  poultry, 

32543.  I suppose  poultry  is  the  principal  traffic  you 
have  on  the  railways  ? — Yes. 

32544.  Anything  else  besides  poultry  ? — Nothing 


32545.  What  is  this  remark  about  ice  ? — Yes,  we  are 
charged  at  the  rate  of  2a.  6 d.  per  cwt.  for  ice  ; we  use 
it  on  dead  fowls  going  to  England. 

32546.  Is  it  necessary  ? — Yes  ; you  can’t  preserve 
fowl  in  summer  time  without  ice. 

32547.  What  do  you  pay  for  ice  at  Waterford? — 
2s.  6(1.  per  cwt. 

32548.  Is  that  the  price  of  the  article? — Yes,  that 
is  the  first  cost  of  it  like — 3d.  per  cwt.  for  bridge  tolls 
coming  across  from  the  store  to  the  railway,  the  tolls 
are  3d.  per  cwt.  for  ice;  then  the  charge  as  9 d.  per 
cwt.  from  Waterford  to  Carrick,  then  when  we  send 
away  the  poultry  dead  we  aire  charged  at  the  rate  of 
4a.  9d.  per  cwt. 

32549.  What  does  that  total  up  ? — 8s.  3d.  per  cwt. 
But  we  are  allowed  seven  pounds  off  every  cwt. 

32550.  You  are  allowed  seven  pounds  for  packing  ? 
—Yes ; but  they  should  allow  all  ice  free,  for  it  is  all 
gone  by  the  time  we  get  to  Waterford. 

32550a.  You  begin  with  ice,  and  it  gradually 
dissolves? — Yes,  i't  melts  away. 

32551.  Mr.  Sexton. — Does  it  all  melt  away  in  the 
fourteen-  miles  from  Cork  to  Waterford? — Very  nearly. 
And  then  when  we  get  to  London  there  is  no  ice  at 


32552.  Chairman. — Is  ice  used  right  throughout  the 
summer  ?— Right  to  the  first  week  in  November.  We 
used  it  up  to  Saturday  last,  and  if  the  weather  keeps 
UP,'^  sliaH  have  to  use  it  till  a little  further  on. 

•M053.  You  consider  it  would  be  a great  relief  to. 
your  particular  trade,  and  a more  reasonable  thing, 
n the  ice  was  not  charged  for  when  used  for  preserv- 
ing the  poultry?— Yes,  sir. 

32554.  Now,  do  you  deal  much  in  turkeys  at  Christ- 
mas?—Yes,  Sir  ; vel.y  heavily. 

32555.  Live  or  dead? — I buy  them  alive  on  the 
Suir  ^ an<^  sen<*  them  by  railway  to  Carrick-on- 


32556.  From  those  railway  stations  you  men- 
tioned?—Yes,  sir. 

32557.  What  is  the  rate  for  live  turkeys? — They 
charge  17s.  6 d.  per  waggon.  They  are  charged  at  the 

igiest  rates  they  possibly  can  charge.  I consider  it 
n great  impost  altogether  to  be  charged  for  a few 
".ules  17s.  6 d. 

32558.  How  many  miles  ? — -.Some  twelve,  some 
twenty  miles,  and  some  six. 

32559.  17s.  6 d.  per  waggon  for  six  miles? — Yes. 

32560.  Are  you  sure? — That  is  what  they  charged 
"rowS  y6ar  or  ,the  yealr  before  from  Fethard. 

32561.  - For  this  short  distance  you  thiink  17s.  6/1. 
excessive,  and  that  7s.  6 d.  would  be  about  the  rate ? — 
Vmte  sufficient. 


32561a.  Have  you  represented  this  to  the  railway  ? 
— Yes.  What  was  the  result? — Of  course,  any  odd 
petition  or  application  like  mine  will  not  get  any 
reduction  on  the  rates. 

32562.  At  any  rate,  you  have  not  got  any? — No, 

32563.  Is  that  a large  traffic  at  Christmas  ? — Oh,  it 
is  very  large.  Something  about  6,000  or  8,000  turkeys 
I buy  at  Christmas.  I get  them  alive  by  train. 

32564.  Do  you  send  them  ? — I get  them  into  my  own 
place  and  kill  them. 

32565.  You  get  them  alive,  kill  them,  and  drees 
them  for  the  market? — Yes,  and  we  buy  a good  many 
round  our  own  districts. 

32566.  Do  you  kill  at  once,  or  do  you  fatten  ? — I 
kill  at  once. 

32567.  What  is  the  latest  time  at  which  you  can 
take  dead  and  live  poultry  to  the  station  ? — If  they 
are  for  the  Dublin  South  Eastern  goods  train  they 
refuse  to  take  them  after  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  ; 
but  if  they  are  for  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
they  take  them  up  to  any  time  within  five  or  ten 
minutes  of  the  starting  of  their  own  trains. 

32568.  As  regards  that  six  o’clock  on  the  Dublin 
and  South  Eastern,  what  time  does  the  train  go? — 
About  7.30.  Some  nights  it  may  be  later  than  that. 

32569.  But  they  don’t  take  it  into  store  after  six 
o’clock  ? — No.  They  might  on  a very  odd  occasion  ; 
but  they  always  grumble,  and  don’t  w-ant  to  take  it. 
They  lock  the  gates  and  won’t  allow  the  traffic  in. 

32570.  But,  in  regard  to  the  Great  Southern,  you 
are  allowed  to  take  this  particular  traffic  in  up  to  the 
time  the  train  starts  ? — The  reason  given  is  that  it  is 
for  the  goods  train.  The  stuff  they  take  goes  by 
passenger  train. 

32571.  You  go  about  the  district  a good  deal  buy- 
ing poultry.  Have  you  any  concession  in  travel- 
ling?— We  have  to  pay  the  full  fare. 

32572.  But  as  a trader  aren’t  you  entitled  to  a 
trader’s  ticket  ? — I never  got  it. 

32573.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it  ? — No  ; I 
often  asked  the  stationmaster  if  there  was  anything 
like  a.  cheap  ticket. 

32574.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  total  carriage 
on  your  traffic  would  amount  to  in  a year  ? — Some- 
thing enormous.  Thousands  of  pounds.  Everything 
nearly  goes  in  carriage.  The  railway  companies  have 
the  best  of  it. 

32575.  Into  your  place? — Into  my  place  for  Lhe 
market,  and  the  traffic  going  out — over  a thousand 
pounds. 

32576.  This  poultry  traffic,  coming  in  and  going 
out,  empties  and  everything,  you  think  you  pay  the 
two  railway  companies  a thousand  a year?- — Yes,  I 
think  it  is  more. 

32577.  You  are  not  aware  that  you  could  get  a 
cheap  trader's  ticket  in  consequence  of  that? — No. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — For  £250  value  and  upwards. 

32577a.  Lord  Pirrie  — Is  i,t  put  in  your  books? 

Mr.  Tatlow. — It  is  not  published  in  the  time  tables. 

32578.  Chairman. — Mr.  Kirby,  you  are  not  aware 
of  this? — No. 

32579.  Well,  you  have  learned  something  ?— They 
should  give  me  a rebate  on  the  tickets  I have  pur- 
chased (laughter). 

Mr.  C roller  Barrington,  Solicitor. — If  he  pays  £250 
value  to  the  company  it  would  entitle  him  to  a ticket. 
He  must  pay  £250  to  the  company. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — You  take  a proportion  of  the  through 
traffic. 

Mr.  Croher  Barrington,  Solicitor. — He  used  the 
words  thousands  rather  loosely. 

32580.  Chairman. — I understand  it  is  merely  a 
rough  estimate  of  what  you  do  pay.  You  have  i-o 
figures  ? — No. 

32581.  Have  you  anything  else  you  wish  to  say  in 
reference  to  this  business  ? — Yes ; I would  be  in 
favour  of  State  control  of  the  railways— the  handing 
over  of  the  railways  to  the  State. 

32582.' And  managed  by  an  Irish  authority  ?— Yes. 

32583.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  given  on  that 
point  ? — Yes,  sir. 

32584.  By  witnesses  here?— Yes,  sir. 

32585.  And  you  come  to  the  same  conclusion  ? — Yes, 
sir.  . . , , , 

32586.  Is  that  a recent  opinion,  or  have  you  formed 
that,  opinion  for  some  time? — I believe  it  would  be 
to  the  advantage  of.  everybody,  concerned. 
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32587.  How  long  have  you  been  in  business? — I 
have  been  in  business  the  past  eight  years. 

32588.  And  you  do  a considerable  business  in  this 
poultry? — I do  a very  large  poultry  trade,  nearly 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  South  of  Ireland. 


Examined  by  Lord  Pirrie. 

32589.  You  say  you  sell  6,000  turkeys  yourself, 
but,  speaking  of  poultry,  have  you  any  idea  of  the 
number? — In  the  spring  time,  from  January  up  to 
April — chickens  and  hens  about  2,000  per  week  alive 
from  January.  When  the  live  trade  is  nearly  over 
we  kill  the  majority  of  our  stock. 

32590.  How  many  dead? — About  the  same  quan- 
tity. 

32581.  But  do  you  really  kill  about  2,000  turkeys 
per  week;  you  don’t  send  turkeys  alive? — No,  they 
are  all  killed. 

32592.  Are  all  these  sent  to  England? — Nearly  all 
go  to  England. 

32593.  You  are  complaining  of  the  rate  to  Eng- 
land ? — Yes,  sir. 

32594.  Therefore  it  would  be  a tremendous  advan- 
tage to  you  if  the  rate  from  Carrick-onSuir,  which 
you  say,  as  I took  it  here,  is  4 d.  per  head,  which  I 
make  out  at  something  like  115s.  a ton — is  'that 
right  ? — I don’t  know ; I did  not  calculate. 

32595.  I make  it  £5  7s.  a ton  at  4 d.  a head ; there- 
fore if  you  got  anything  like  the  rate  for  your  poultry 
that  the  Canadian  farmer  gets  or  the  American  far- 
mer, which  I believe  is  about  45s.  a ton,  you  would 
be  very  well  off  in  about  a year  or  two? — We  should 
be  able  to  give  better  prices  to  farmers. 

32596.  You  would  not  put  the  profit  in  your  pocket, 
you  would  give  it  to  the  farmers? — It  would  help  us 


32597.  You  would  give  it  to  the  farmer  ? I think 
by  the  way  you  have  given  your  evidence  you  really 
would  do  it? — It  would  encourage  us  more  in  feeding 
the  poultry. 

32598.  In  other  words,  you  would  give  better  prices 
and  they  would  give  you  a better  article  ? — Yes,  sir. 

32599.  I am  astonished  such  a clever  witness  did 
not  know  of  those  traders’  tickets  ?- — I never  heard  of 
them. 

32600.  Lord  Pirric. I am  correct  in  stating  that 
no  trader  who  gives  less  than  £250  gets  a ticket? 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington,-  Solicitor.  —Yes,  my  lord. 

32600a.  Lord  Pirric. — Is  there  any  favouidtism 
shown  towards  any  trader  ? 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington.,  Solicitor. — If  he  gives  £250 
value  of  traffic  to  the  company  he  is  entitled  to  a 
ticket,  and  can  gelt  it. 

32601.  Lord  Pirric. — You  never’  give  to  any  for  less 
than  that. 

t 32601a.  Chairman. — We  had  in  evidence  that  in 


Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor. — Yes,  in  the  case 
of  a gentleman  who  complained 

Mr.  Tatlow. — Mr.  Barrington  is  simply  stating  the 
rule— £250,  the  minimum  received  by  the  company 
for  which  you  give  a ticket. 

32602.  Lord  Pirrie. — That  is  not  the  question  I 
asked.  I asked  was  I correct  in  assuming  that  you  did 
ndt  give  it  to  any  trader  who  gave  you  less  than  £250, 
and  what  you  say  necessarily  leads'  me  to  believe  that 
you  do  give  it,  and  therefore  show  a certain  amount 
of  favouritism  to  the  trader  who  knows  the  ticket 
can  be  given,  and  who  probably,  although  he  has  not 
more  quickness,  has  more  desire  to  put  profit  in  liis 
pocket  by  getting  it. 

Mr.  T.atloiv. — Well,  we  construe  rules  a little  libe- 
rally, but  not  so  freely  as  that. 

32602a.  Chairman. — Is  it  in  print? — Yes,  there  is 
a printed  scale. 

32603.  T,ord  Pirrie. 

Mr.  Tati ou\—  It  is 
pany.  They  send  a 
for  it. 

32603a.  Lord  Pirric.—  If. 

It  is  not  made  public. 

32604.  Lord  Pirric.—  It  is  a thing  for  a trader  who 
, and  looks  into  it. 


— Where  is  it? 

1 printed  and  kept  by  the  com- 
copy  to  any  trader  who  asks 

lot  on  the  station  ? — 


i clever  business  i 


Examined  by  Mr.  Acworth. 

32604*.  Do  you  send  from  Carrick  to  London  1 
Dublin  or  Rossi  are  or  both  ? 

lijrFifnm— 1 The  majority  of  my  traffic  goes  by  Du! 

32605.  Do  you  send  to  Dublin  bv  the  Dublii 
Wicklow,  and  Wexford  ?— Yes  sir. 


32605a.  Not  by  the  Great  Southern? — No. 

32606.  And  you  say  that  in  the  matter  of  facili- 
ties you  don’t  think  the  Great  Southern  treats  the 
Wicklow  company  quite  fairly.  When  does  this 
Wicklow  train  go?— About  7.30. 

32607.  So  that  it  is  one  and  a-half  hours  before 
that  that  you  must  get  them  in? — Yes,  sir. 

32608.  When  does  the  Great  Southern  train  go?— 
The  passenger  train  via  Rosslare  leaves  at  7.7. 
Another — the  Rosslare  Express — at  9.45. 

32609.  Can  you  ship  poultry  by  that? — Yes,  but 
not  in  any  great  quantities.  They  take  small  cases 
and  large  cases  for  London  that  we  don’t  have  ready 
for  the  other  train. 

32610.  Up  to  the  time  the  train  goes? — Yes,  within 
five  or  ten  minutes. 

32611.  As  I understand,  you  think  the  one-and-a 
half  hour  limit  for  a goods  train  is  too  much  and 
unreasonable  ? — Yes,  sir. 

32612.  Now,  I want  to  ask  you  about  another 
thing.  You  know  there  was  a dispute  between  the 
two  companies  in  the  courts  at  Dublin  not  very  long 
ago  ? — Yes,  I believe  they’  had. 

32613.  I dare  say  you  know  it  came  out  in  evidence 
that  both  companies  had  been  giving  rebates.  Do 
you  know  that  ? — I do,  sir. 

32614.  Are  they  stopped  now? — All  rebates  are 
stopped  now. 

32615.  After  the  judgment.  I am  very  glad  to 
hear  it.  So  far  as  you  know,  none  are  being  made 
now  ? — No. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

32616.  Did  the  rebates  make  the  rates  fair?— Ori 
live  poultry  to  Heathfield  2c.  per  cwt.  rebate,  and 
live  poultry  to  London  Is.  per  cwt.  rebate. 

32617.  Did  everybody  get  that? — I don’t  know.  I 
believe  where  the  running  power  system  was  in  force 
the  rebate  was  more  or  less  given  to  everbody.  Even 
from  the  Great  Western  Company,  where  running 
powers  were  not  in  force  at  all. 

32618.  Both  companies  gave  it  ? — Yes. 

32619.  The  same  rebate? — Yes,  even  when  running 
powers  were  not  in  force  at  all  I got  a rebate. 

32620.  Would  the  rates  be  tolerably  good  if  the 
rebate  were  permanent  ?•— Yes,  if  it  were  something 
fair  and  reasonable. 

32621.  The  discontinuance  of  the  rebate  has  made 
the  rates  too  high  ? — Yes,  for  the  past  few  years. 

32622.  During  the  last  few  years? — Yes. 

32623.  You  say  the  lines  ought  to  be  made  public 
property  ? — Yes. 

32624.  And  worked  as  one  system  ? — Yes,  sir. 

32625.  Would  it  be  necessary  that  the  system 
should  be  such  a one  as  would  secure  the  profits  of 
the  railways  for  the  reduction  of  rates? — Yes. 

32626.  For  instance,,  if  the  British  Government 
worked  them  as  one  system,  and  took  away  the  pro- 
fits for  Imperial  purposes,  it  would  be  very  little  use 
to  Ireland  ?— That  would  be  no  use  at  all. 

32627.  Would  you  say  that  Ireland  should  buv  the 
lines?— Yes. 

32628.  And  that  there  should  be  a representative 
authority,  which  could  be  brought  to  account  if  it  did 
not  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  public?— Yes. 

32629.  You  say  you  pay  enormous  rates.  Do  you 
judge  them  to  be  enormous  by  the  weight  ov  bulk 
of  your  traffic?— It  is  very  high,  4c?.  a bird  from 
Carrick -on-Suir  to  Heathfield,  where  the  man  has  to 
fatten  them  and  send  them  to  the  London  Market;. 
4 d.  a bird  means  a big  thing. 

32630.  What  exactly  is  the  effect  of  that  on  the 
trade?  Does  it  reduce  the  volume  of  the  trade,  or 
reduce  your  profits?— It  reduces  the  value  of  the 
art1  cl.;. 

32631.  Would  you  have  a larger  trade  if  you  had 
a fairer  rate? — Yes. 

32632.  You  could  give  the  farmers  a better  price? 
— Yes. 

32633.  This  is  a trade  which  could  be  expanded  to- 
any  degree— no  limit  to  it?— Quite  so.  Up  in  Cahir, 
where  there  was  no  market,  I advertised  a market 
two  years  ago,  and  they  are  after  getting  into  the 
poultry  greatly. 

32634.  Do  you  know  that  the  poultry  brought  into 
England  every  year  amounts  to  nearly'  one  million 
pounds  sterling,  from  America,  from  countries  very 
remote,  and  a great  part,  I think,  from  Russia? 
Have  you  any  doubt  that  if  the  railways  encouraged 
you  by  more  moderate  rates,  or  if  the  system  were 
such  as  to  allow  of  more  moderate  rates, " you  would 
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oust  these  countries  and  take  a good  deal  of  the 
poultry  trade  in  England  ?— I believe  we  could  do  it. 

32635.  As  to  the  crates  you  send  out  to  be  filled — 
vou  have  to  complain  of  local  rates  as  well  as  of 
through  rates?— We  are  charged  fourpence  fotr  the 
crates8  if  we  are  only  sending  them  to  Fiddown 

32636.  This  charge  you  consider  excessive' — xes. 

32637.  If  you  were  the  owner  of  trucks,  and  if  you 
had  trucks  to  be  filled,  the  law  would  not  allow  the 
railway  company  to  charge  you  if  you  brought  them 
back  full.  It  is  only  because  you  are  the  owner  of 
ciates,  vou  are  charged — a smaller  man? — Yes. 

32538.'  Is  it  one  of  the  bad  features  of  the  railway 
system  that  there  is  so  much  to  be  found  out?— Yes. 

‘ 32639.  So  much  that  should  be  made  clear ; for 
instince,  if  you  were  entitled  to  a trader’s  ticket, 
instead  of  having  only  some  printed  matter  in  the 
railway  office  of  which  nothing  is  known,  there  should 
be  some  plain  information  furnished  to  the  traders 
concerned  ?— That  would  be  the  proper  means.  But 
the  companies  keep  it  in  the  dark,  and  we  have  no 
notice  at  all.  , . . , . . , 

32640.  Would  giving  traders’  tickets  serve  to  de- 
velop trade  ? — Yes,  sir. 

32641.  We  have  heard  now  that  your  traffic  of 
£1,000  a year  would  not  apply  ; no  matter  what  your 
through  traffic  was,  unless  you  give  £250  a year  in 
freights  to  the  Great  Southern  Railway  you  would  not 
get  a traders’  ticket.  Do  you  give  that  much  ?— Yes. 

32642.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  for  them- 
selves, as  well  as  for  you,  if  they  allowed  traders’ 
ticket’s  more  generally  ?— I know  a good  many  traders 
who  know'  nothing  at  all  about  these  tickets,  and 
this  is  the  first  I heard  of  it. 

32643.  Wlvat  is  the  effect  of  the  Great  Southern  at 
Waterford  refusing,  to  take  goods  after  six  p.m. 
unless  you  send  them  by  their  line.  Does  it  keep 
goods  from  the  other  companies? — Yes. 

32644.  That  is  what  happens? — If  we  are  not  al- 
lowed to  send  the  goods  after  six,  we  have  to  give 


them  to  the  Great  Southern  , we  cannot  give  them  Oct.  21,  1907. 
to  the  Dublin  and  South  Eastern.  — 

32645.  Although  that  line  might  be  more  con-  Mr.  Patrick 
venient  for  you  ’—Yes,  and  the  goods  would  be  de- 
livered  in  better  time.  Carrick-on- 

32645a.  So  that  this  rule  really,  in  the  case  of  goods  gu-|r> 
sent  in  after  six  o’clock  takes  away  the  apparent 
option  of  going  by  either  line,  and  compels  you  to  Great 
consign  by  the  Great  Southern  ? — Yes.  Southern 

Mr.  Tatlow  ( handing  in  a printed  scale  of  charges  traffic 
for  traders'  tickets).—  Practically  each  company  has 
issued  forms  like  these  on  the  Clearing  House  scale.  “ ^“ICK 
Some  of  the  smaller  lines  have  a lower  scale,  as  one  Q te  t0  tUe. 
cannot  pay  high  freights  on  the  smaller  lines.  disadvantage 

32646.  Lord  Dime.— Yes,  but  we  have— say  the  of  the  Dubliu 
sender  is  on  a smaller  line,  although  his  through  and  South 
traffic  might  be  £5,000  a year,  he  might  not  be  in  a Eastern 
position  to  claim  a trader’s  ticket  on  the  larger  line,  route. 

M r.  Tatlow. — He  would  get  a ticket  on  the  larger 
line  based  on  his  traffic  too.  „ 

32646a.  Lord  Pirrie.— So  that,  if  his  traffic  bee  Appendix 
amounted  in  freights  to  £250  on  the  first  line,  £250  No.  2_. 
on  the  second,  and  £250  on  the  third,  he  can  get 
three  tickets? 

Mr.  Tatlow.— Yes,  if  he  wants  them. 

32647.  Mr.  Acworth. — It  comes  to  this— he  can 
have  a ticket  on  (the  London  and  North-Western, 
which,  perhaps,  he  does  noi':  want,  and  cannot  get  it 
on  the  Great  Southern,  which  he  does  ? 

Witness. — The.  Rosslare  is  the  more  direct  route  for 
me.  Very  seldom  I go  by  Holyhead. 

32647a.  Mr.  Acworth.— You  have  to  sell  your 
chickens? — Yes ; I go  across  about  four  or  five  times 

1 32648.  Mr.  flexion. — Are  you  sure  both  companies  The  cessation 
have  ceased  to  give  rebates  ?— I am  positive  about  of  rebates  by 
that.  tlie  Great 

32649.  As  far  as  you  ate  concerned  ?— As  far  as  I Southern  amt 
am  concerned,  and  I believe  I am  one  of  the  largest 
dealers  in  the  South.  South  Eastern 

Railway 

Companies. 


IF  if  ness. — May  I ask  a question  on  a point  that 
was  raised  by  the  last  witness,  with  regard  to  these 
traders’  tickets,  • before  yon  enter  on  my  evidence  ? I 
am  interested  in  the  matter.  I have  heard  a gentle- 
man state  at  the  table  that  there  is  such  a thing 
in  existence  as  a printed  list.  I asked  on  one 
occasion  how  these  traders’  tickets  could  be  obtained, 
or  if  there  were  such  a thing.  I was  told  there  was 
such  a thing  to  be  got,  and  that  the  only  way  to 
apply  was  to  make  up  the  amount  of  money  I paid 
to  the  Great  Northern  Railway  and  submit  it  to  the 
goods  maaiager.  I heard  for  the  first  time  to-day 
that  there  was  such  a thing  as  a printed  document, 
explaining  on  what  conditions  tickets  were  granted. 

I should  also  like  to  know  if  that  applies  to  goods 
traffic  and  to  passenger  traffic — the  amount  paid  over. 

32649a.  Chairman. — I think  only  goods  rates. 

‘ IT  itness  —For  instance,  I cross  to  England  about 
ten  times  in  the  year.  I take  a return  ticket  from 
Omagh  to  London,  as  the  case  may  be.  Surely  that 
ought  to  work  in? 

32650.  Chiirnian. — You  may  take  it  from  me,  it 
does  not  apply  to  passenger  traffic.  It  is  simply  the 
same  thing  as  applies  in  England — to  goods — and  it 
las  been  in  force  for  fifty  years.  Now  we  met  a 
colleague  of  yours  from  Omagh  this  morning.  You 
appear  on  behalf  of  the  Omagh  District  Council  and 
Chamber  of  Commerce? — Yes. 

32651.  Principally  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce? 
Yes. 

32652.  Are  you  a member  of  it? — Yes. 

32653.  What  are  you  in  Omagh?— A draper. 

32654.  Have  you  been  there  long?— Since  1866. 

32655.  Wlliat  particular  industry  do  you  wish  to 
• represent  here  to-day.  Is  it  your  drapery  business, 
or  do  you  wish  to  speak  with  reference  to  general 
goods  traffic  and  live  stock?— .The  drapery  business 
and  general  traffic — of  course  my  own  business  as  a 
draper. 

32656.  With  reference  to  goods  rates  for  live  stock 
or  farm  produce.  You  cannot  speak  from  your  own 
knowledge?  For  farm  produce  I can  give  the  rates 
that  are  charged,  at  least  some  farm  produce,  as  well 
Ss’-groceries-  ;and  other  goods-  outside  my’  own  busi- 
ness. 


Mr.  Joseph  Anderson  examined  by  the  Chairman. 

32657.  Had  we  not  better  take 


..  your  business  first, 

and  let  us  see  what  you  have  got  to  say  about  that. 

Of  course  you  get  traffic  from  England  to  Omagh ; do 
you  send  anything  from  Omagh  to  England?— No; 
practically  nothing. 

32658.  All  imported?— It  is  all  imported. 

32659.  Now,  the  rates— we  heard  a good  deal  about 
imported  rates.  Are  the  rates,  in  your  opinion,  fair 
and  reasonable  f— Well,  for  large  quantities  I suppose 
they  are,  seeing  that  the  Great  Northern  have  no 
competition  in  Omagh,  but,  what  I hold  a hardship, 
comes  in  on  small  quantities,  which  come  under  the  • 
head  of  scaled  charges.  For  instance,  if  you  take  any 
particular  rate  per  ton,  and  work  it  out  for  half  a 
hundredweight,  a hundredweight,  up  to  three 
hundredweight,  as  the  case  may  be— we  must  go  be- 
yond three  hundredweight  before  we  get  the  advan- 
tage of  the  tonnage  rate— instead  of  paying  50s.  rate 
we  pav  very  considerably  more  than  that  for,  say,  one 
hundredweight  or  two  hundredweight. 

32660.  We  had  that  very  fully  this  morning,  and 
details  were  given.  I do  not  think  we  need  enlarge 
upon  the  subject.  What  you  contend  as  that  the 
scale  rate  should  apply  to  small  quantities  ?- Yes ; 
for  three  hundredweight,  and  under. 

32661.  The  scale  of  rates  in  operation  for  traffic  (. 
carried  in  lots  under  three  hundredweight,  are  in  a 
your  opinion,  oppressive? — Yes.  My  contention  is 

that  when  those  rates  were  fixed  a great  many  years 
ago  trade  was  conducted  oil  very  different  lines  from 
what  it  is  to-day.  . r , , 

32662.  Are  you  aware  when  the  scale  was  fixed  >. — 
Several  years  back. 

32663.  How  many  years  l— There  was  one  Act  passed 
in  1888. 

32664.  I was  under  the  impression  this  scale  was  1 
put  in  operation  in  1892.  ‘ 

Mr.  Tatlow— It  came  into  force  on  1st  January, 

^32665.  Chairman. — It  came  into  force  on  the  1st 
January,  1893  ’—That  was  with  regard  to  classification 
in  taking  and  consigning  goods.  For  instance,  up  to 
that  time  there  was  no  such  thing  allowed  as  mixed 
packing,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  classes  ; at  the  par- 
ticular time  it  was  arranged  to  be  consigned  on  the 
2 D 
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~ Intermediate  rate;  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  classes 
could  be  consigned  under  the  head  of  fourth  class,  but 
in  many  cases,  that  does  not  apply.  My  contention 
is  that  when  those  rates — for  instance,  the  fifth  class 
rate— were  introduced — take,  for  instance,  silks,  furs, 
straws,  any  of  those  things  that  come  under  the  fifth 
class — there  was  no  such  tiling  in  those  days  a6  a 
woman’s  bonnet  or  hat  to  come  at  Is.,  or  to  be  re- 
tailed at  Is.  The  price  would  run  from  3s.  to  15s. 

. or  a guinea.  Now,  there  are  thousands  of  tihose 
articles  sold  at  present  up  and  down  the  country  from 
6 d.  to  3s.  or  3s.  6 cl.,  and  we  have  got. the  same  rate  to 
pay.  The  same  thing  applies  to  furs.  There  was  no 
such  thing  as  a tippet  or  a.  collar  under  £3,  £4,  or 
£5.  Now  the  great  bulk  of  the  trade  is  done  under 
60‘s.,  heaps  of  them  being  sold  at  4s.  or  5s.,  and  still 
tlie  rate  remains  at  120s. 

32666.  How  is  the  railway  company  to  know  that?— 
They  have  been  told  it,  and  I have  told  them  myself. 

•32667.  Would  the  goods  you  suggest  be  shoddy,  or 
imitations? — No;  they  are  real  furs.  The  experts  in 
the  trade  are  able  to  dye  them.  For  instance,  take 
rabbit  and  marmot  skins,  they  can  dye  them  to  the 
stylo  of  sable  or  seal,  giving  them  a sable  or  seal 
colour. 

32668.  At  any  rate,  the  package  in  which  they  are 
packed  is  precisely  the  same  as  when  the  article  was 
of  greater  value? — The  rates  remain  the  same. 

32668a.  The  package,  as  far  as  the  work  of  the  rail- 
way company  is  concerned — the  package  in  which  the 
goods  are  sent — those  conditions  are  just  the  same  as 
they  were,  and  the  rates  are  the  same? — No;  for  in- 
stance, under  the  Carriers  Act,  anything  over  £10 
in  value  should  be  insured.  Suppose  I am  getting 
a parcel  of  goods  from  London,  for  instance,  and  in 
that  parcel  there  is  £20  or  £30  worth  of  furs.  In 
order  to  protect  ourselves  we  insure  the  £20  or  £30 
worth  of  furs.  If  we  do  so,  we  are  charged  the  120s. 
rate  on  the  entire  contents,  although  two-thirds  of 
that  box  may  come  under  third  class. 

32669.  That  is  according  to  the  Act. 

32669a.  Mr.  Sexton. — Unless  in  the  case  of  mixed 
groceries 

Witness  — The  arrangement  you  refer  to  was  made 
some  years  ago,  about  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
class  rates.  Under  that  silks  art?  thrown  out,  straw 
goods  and  furs.  For  instance,  clocks  are  thrown  out 
in  hardware— a clock  not  worth  Is.  6 d. ; a few  of  them 
enclosed  in  a case  brings  contents  under  fifth  class. 

32670.  Chairman.—  Am  I right  that,  for  fifth  class 
goods,  at  least  in  a mixed  package,  the  rate  is  for  the 
highest? 

Colonel  Plews. — Yes;  that  is  right. 

32671.  Chairman  (to  witness).— You 
just,  and  it  ought  to  be  altered? — Yes. 

32671a.  Mr.  Sexton  (quoting  the  Act). — “Any 
small  parcel,  other  than  a parcel  of  mixed  groceries, 
containing  articles  belonging  to  different  classes  of 
the  classification  shall  be  chargeable  with  the  maxi- 
mum tonnage  charge  applicable  to  the  highest  of  such 

IPrfness. — Showing  they  are  a mixed  classification 
im°ne1  Flem'~This  bas  teen  in  operation  since 

32672.  Chairman. — Supposing  you,  as  a sender  or 
lour  friends  abroad,  omit  to  declare  the  contents  of 
a package,  what  is  the  practice  then.  If  the  goods 
are  not  properly  described  ?— Thev  are  charged  at  the 
highest  rate. 

32673.  What  do  you  suggest  should  be  done  with 
that.  Do  you  suggest  the  railway  company  should 
open  Hie  case  to  see  what  it  contains  ?— No,  but  what 
I suggest  is,  if  the  package  has  the  appearance  of 
containing  certain  goods,  they  ought,  in  all  fairness, 
charee  at  the  rate  for  that  class  of  goods  instead 
of  charging  the  highest  rate.  Now,  if  the  cons:<mee> 
are  not  well  enough  up  in  the  matter,  they  hare  to 
pa\  the  highest  rates. 

V.S4’  But  you  have  been  in  business  all  these 
\earef — 1 speak  for  others. 

tberlfi'  HaVe  y0U  bi?ught  under  the  notice  of 
1 i “y  f.r  * I an,  eornnrod,  I 

have,  repeatedly.  . ’ 

32675a.  Mr  S.*fon._Th«y  are  not  entitled  to  do 
and  ,v»  reEir  'r  d”"“<1  ‘"'“"“Mo"  from  you 

Colonel  Ple.ws.  ~Thc  other  remedv  fW  , 

should  specify  the  gocSs  ’ 18  that  the  sender 


t that  is  un- 


Witness.—  YeS,  but  suppose  they  are  wrongly  con- 
signed. 

32676.  Chairman. -^That  is  the  fault  of  the  sender 
again? — I do  not  know.  Suppose  they  are  consigned 
at  a lower  rate  or  an  error  made  in  the  calculation  or 
charges  then  the  railway  company  have  an  equal  right 
to  make  the  charge  right  ? 

32677.  Mr.  Sexton. — -They  are  bound  to  ask  you 
what  it  is,  and  unless  you  refuse  they  cannot  charge 
you.  If  the  consignor  of  a small  parcel  declines  to 
declare  the  nature  of  the  conten  ts  then  they  can  charge 
at  Class  4? — I understand  that  perfectly.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  we  had  a large  quantity  of  cotton 
goods  from  London.  Whether  they  were  declared  or 
not  they  were  in  bales  and  the  120s.  rate  was  demanded 
for  those  goods.  There  is  no  rate  for  goods  in  bales 
of  5 or  6 cwt 

32678-  Chairman. — Silk  in  the  South  of  France  is 
carried  in  bales  ? — It  is  not  carried  in  this  country  in 
bales.  I never  heard  of  it. 

32679.  I suppose,  Mr.  Anderson,  you  do  not  sug- 
gest that  these  things  you  point  out  are  deliberately 
done  by  the  railway  company? — I do  not  for  a mo- 
ment. I think  it  is  carelessness.  For  instance,  there 
is  a case  of  ours  at  present  in  which  the  railway  com- 
pany or  the  carter,  or  both— it  is  being  investigated. 
On  tlie  8th  of  this  month  two  parcels  were  booked 
to  a wholesale  customer  of  ours  a short  distance  from 
Omagh,  a few  miles.  They  were  not  delivered -at 
least  they  were  not  received  from  the  arrival  station 
for  three  or  four  days  afterwards.  One  of  the  parcels 
was  handed  over  and  the  other  was  missing.  On  the 
delivered  parcel  2s.  5 d.  was  demanded  to  be  paid. 
Of  course,  this  customer  evidently  did  not  know,  and 
so  paid  amount  asked.  She  saiid  to  me  that  two  or 
three  times  she  had  been  charged  too  high,  and  sent 
me  the  bill  of  this  2s.  5 d.,  which  was  demanded  and 
paid.  Now  that  is  where  the  hardship  comes  in.  A 
person  who  does  not  understand  what  tlie  carriage  is, 
and  these  poor  people  pay  what  is  demanded.  It  is 
the  small  people  who  suffer,  and  who  have  got  to  pay 
the  piper. 

32680.  She  had  to  pay,  but  you  could  rectify  it  with 
the  railway  company?— I asked  two  or  three  times 
for  tlie  weight  and  went  on  Friday  or  Saturday  night 
last  and  got  it  from  the  booking-office.  Since  then 
the  second  parcel  has  been  delivered,  but  I have  not 
heard  whether  there  has  been  any  change  made.  The 
proper  charge  for  the  parcel  should  be  Id.,  but  2s.  5 d. 
the  customer  had  to  pay. 

Colonel  Plews. — The  local  office  is  looking  into  it? — 
(Witness). — Yes.  It  is  an  illustration  to  show  what 
people  will  do  in  their  ignorance  of  the  rates.  They 
fancy  the  railway  company  have  power  to  get  what 
they  demand  when  they  put  down  their  bill. 

Colonel  Plews. — These,  wholesale  houses  in  Man- 
chester and  London  know  quite  well  what  they  are  to 
pay,  and  it  is  not  ignorance  on  their  part  to  send 
them  out  undeclared. 

Witness. — If  we  find  a case  undescribed  we  debit 
senders  with  the  overcharge.  I think  that  the  rail- 
way company  might  possibly  be  more  careful  in  con 
sidering  what  the  charges  are  at  times.  For  instance, 
Omagh  and  Armagh  are  very  like  each  other,  and  I 
have  known  cases  in  which  goods  went  to  Armagh  by 
mistake  and  the  railway  company  wanted  to  get  car- 
riage to  Armagh  and  then  from  Armagh  to  Omagli- 
^ Cdl"1'01  being  theirs.  That  doss  not  often  occur. 

32681.  Chairman. — It  must  be  very  exceptional  ?— 
I know  one  case  in  which  a gentleman  sent  an  article 
from  London  to  Omagh  and  had  to  pav  2s.  4 d.  on  it 
owing  to  its  going  to. Armagh,  although  the  proper 
charge  would  be  6 d.  or  8 d. 

32682.  If  properly  represented  you  can  puf  a matter 
like  that  right  at  once?— But  they  ought  to  see  the 
overcharge.  If  a private  business  was  conducted  on 
those  lines  they  would  very  soon  have  few  customers. 

32683.  Have  the  traders  in  Omagh  anv  complaint 
in  reference  to  the  time  they  are  allowed  to  take 
station  to  station  traffic  away  from  the  station  ?— Yes  ; 
they  are  allowed  one  day.  twenty-four  hours.  They 
get  a notice  to  remove  the  goods  at  once,  but  at 
Cookstown  they  get  a week.  I understand. 

32684.  Why? — There  is  competition  there.  That  is 
the  only  reason  I know. 

— Y^85’  At  °magh  you  S'*  only  twenty-four  hours? 

32686.  Is  that  on  their  printed  consignment  note? 
—The  traders  get  notioc^-coal  or  timber,  anything 
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• i,Mvt  coode  have  to  be  removed  inside  the  time,  was  any  other  single  authority  where  the  public  0clm  21,  1907. 

tJteVare  liable  for  demurrage  on  the  wagons.  would  be  considered  that  could  not  happen.  But  the  — 

rnlmid  news.—  It  is  forty-eight  hours,  I think,  Mr.  public  is  not  considered. 

have  been  informed  it  i.  32702.  Do  yon  think  tluut  if  there  w.»  one  system  Mtm*  . 
Andeison.^  V it  would  tend  also  to  the  development  of  the  Indus-  JrtP  Ty” 

tW32687  Chairman.— I am  sorry  to  say  it  is  not  tries  of  the  country?— Not  only  that,  but  the  traffic  0m  h Urban 

always' 'enforced,  and  the  railways  or.  put  into  an  of  goods  .11  over  the  country,  tile  produce  and  over,. 

awkward  position  by  being  too  lax  in  enforcing  it?—  thing  else,  would  also  be  helped  if  the  State  took  ovei  Council  and 
i varv  har(i  to  cert  a large  quantity  away,  and  to  the  railways.  It  would  reduoe  the  working  expenses,  chamber  of 

El  553  to  take  ft  .way  fn  such  . short  time.  andtlmn  the  State  -J ke  . eo.^t.o^onj.do  Commerce. 


oil  by  being  too  lax  in  enforcing  it?—  thing  else,  would  also  be  helped  if  the  State  took  over  Coullcil  and 
d to  cert  a large  quantity  away,  and  to  the  railways.  It  would  reduoe  the  working  expenses,  chamber  of 
ake  it  away  in  such  a short  time.  and  then  the  State  could  make  a connection  outside  Commerce. 

?o  days,  if  it  is  two  days  you  are  to  points  like  Cloglier  and'  Drumqum.  All  these  ...  . , 

i twenty-four  hours  I have  been  told.  places  could  be  linked  on  to  Omagli  and  form  a con-  jrjsh 
on  the  back  of  the  consignment  note.  nection  with  each  other  in  that  way.  milwav 

-eight  hours  * 32703.  That  is  local,  would  it  be  generally  bene-  * temJs  ailvo- 

_I  am  looking  it  up.  ficial  to  Ireland?— I have  no  doubt  about  that  either,  c;|cd  as 


32688.  In  two  days,  if  it  is  two  days  you  are  to  points  like  Clogher 
allowed?— It  is  twenty-four  hours  I have  been  told.  places  could  be  linked  c 

32689.  It  is  on  the  back  of  the  consignment  note.  nection  with  each  other 
Is  it  not  forty-eight  hours  ? 32703.  That  is  local, 

1/r  Tatlow. — I am  looking  it  up.  hcial  to  Ireland?-  1 ha 

32690.  Chairman.— If  it  was  four  days,  would  you  not  the  slightest  doubt, 
consider  it  reasonable  ? — I understood  it  was  twenty- 
four  hours.  I might  consider  four  days  reasonable. 

Colonel  Picie.s-.--l  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  often  ten  Examined 

days  Two  days  are  allowed,  and  we  get  into  trouble 

and  inconvenience  by  being  too  lenient.  The  time  32704.  You  believe  t 
allowed  is  forty-eight,  hours.  reduction  of  rates  wou 


Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

32704.  You  believe  that  a general  revision  and 
■eduction  of  rates  would  stimulate  and  develop  the 


—May  L take  it  from  you  that  industries  of  the  country  ?— It  would,  undoubtedly. 


forty-eight  hours  would  be  unreasonable? — I don’t 
think  it  would  in  most  cases,  but  if  you  have  only 
two  or  three  horses,  and  you  have  to  take  away  a 
shipload  of  coke  or  coal,  it  is  not  enough. 


i have  not  a single 


: to  bring  before  do. 


32705.  Do  you  consider  that  it  should  be  an  The  appli- 
essential  part  of  the  united  system  of  railways  that  cation  of 
the  savings  and  economies  resulting  from  that  system  savings  resuit- 
should  be  available  for  such  reduction  of  rates?— I ,nS  lr01" 


where  demurrage  has  been  charged  ?— I daresay  I 


32706.  If  the  Imperial  Government  managed  the  r°([uc[ions 
lies,  or  an  Imperial  Department,  they  might  take  suggestcl|. 


' Colonel  Flews.— We  are  all  suffering  from  the  hold  of  the  profits,  and  no.:  leave  them  available  for 


non-enforcement  of  the  rules  as  to . demurrage  ?— 
{Witness).  T think  it  is  a very  arbitrary  law,  espe- 


local  purposes? — I don’t  think  they  could  do  that. 
They  would  be  obliged  to  spend  money  on  working 


cially  if  there  is  not  a congested  station.  If  the  expenses. 

station  was  congested  there  would  be  an  excuse,  it  32707.  But  after  the  working  expenses  ?— Well,  if 
would  be  quite  a different  thing,  but  in  our  case  there  they  advanced  money  they  should  expect  to  be  paid 
is  plenty  of  room.  We  also  complain  of  the  pre-  back  again.  . . , , 

ference  rate  given  to  Strubune.  32708.  If  the,  purchased 1 the  line,  the,  might  at 

32693.  Chairman. — We  had  all  that  from  the  other  any  time  claim  the  profits?— If  they  found  the 

witnesses,  two  or  three  witnesses  from  your  district;  : money.  , , , ■ , 

M is  «ie  season  1 am  passing  it  over.  I want  to  32700  Then  is  it  not  dear  that  am,  single  system,  T|„, 
see  if  there  is  anythin-*  fresh  you  can  bring  before  under  which  you  would  be  able  to  apply  the  savings  to  of  the  railways 
us  not  dealt  with  by  them.  Now,  just  tell  me,  on  the  the  reduction  of  rates  would  have  to  be  a system  in  by  an  exclu- 
whole,  I suppose  the  district  is  pmt,  well  -n-d  2"*'““? 


some  complaints,  and  always  will  be  complaints  e.™  . , T . > ;i 

of  the  best  managed  railway  ?— Oh,  yes.  I think  for  would  not  advocate  the  vesting  of  the  Irish  lailwaj. 

one  thing  we  should  have  an  incoming  train  on  the  in  an  Irish  authority  exclusively  because,  unfor- 

Dungannon  line  to  accommodate  our  schools.  We  tunately,  politics  are  so  keenly  introduced  into  oui 


which  would  have  power  to  fix  the  rates? — Well,  I authority. 


have  four  successful  schools  in  the  centre  of  a very 
wide  and  populous  county. 

32694.  We  had  all  that  this  morning,  and  it  is  the 
same  idea.  I may  say  there  can  be  no  doubt  it 
would  be  a great  advantage  to  your  people  if  they 
could  get  the  children  educated  at  these  schools? — Yes, 
it  would  be. 

32695.  And  they  cannot  come  if  there  is  not  a 


ir  schools.  We  tunately,  politics  are  so  keenly  introduced  into  our 
centre  of  a very  usual  proceedings  in  Ireland  that  things  don’t  always 
go  as  smoothly  as  they  might  be  expected. 

:ig  and  it  is  the  32710.  There  are  politics  in  all  countries  ?— If  the 
be  no  doubt  it  Government  had  a.  controlling  centre,  and  had  an 
r people  if  they  elective  or  consultative  committee  which  would  meet 

sa  schools? Yes  as  a whole,  like  the  directors,  with  perhaps  not  so 

much  authority,  a body  representing  the  different 
there  is  not  a parts  of  the  country  or  the  different  railways ; that 


train?— They  cannot  afford  it  at  the  present  rates,  would  be  quite  a different  thing.  If  you  have  this 

and  they  cannot  come  in  or  get  away  at  a reasonable  election  it  might  after  a time  result  in  electing  men 

hour.  We  also  complain  of  (he  excursion  traffic.  to  that  position  who  didn  t understand  the  working. 

Colonel  Plews  knows  all  about  it.  We  have  had  it  up  That  is  my  contention,  and  if  that  happened  the 

several  times.  My  contention  is  that  if  you  take  country  would  have  to  suffer. 

people  away  from  a provincial  town  or  centre  it  is  32711.  That  would  be  the  fault  of  the  electors,  but 
only  fair  to  allow  people  to  come  in  on  a cheap  ticket  surely  a community  having  so  vital  an  interest  in 
one  day  of  the  week.  the  economic  administration  of  the  lines  and  in  a re- 

32696.  There  are  market  tickets,  I understand  ? — duction  of  rates  might  be  trusted  to  see  that  their 
Yes,  but  only  from  a short  distance  out.  representatives  were  fit  to  discharge  their  duty  ? — 

32697.  Yes,  a short  distance  out,  but  if  you  go  That  does  not  always  follow, 
further  out.,  will  you  not  find  another  market  town  32712.  Assuming  that  by  Act  of  Parliament  a re-  - 


further  out,  will  you  not  find  another  market  town  32712  Assuming  that  by  Act  of  Parliament  a re-  The  most 
in  another  direction  ?— Not  on  the  same  day.  presentative  authority  were  created  in  Ireland  to  con-  acceptable 

32698.  Not  on  the  same  day.  I thought  it  was  -the  |rol  t]le  rajiways  do  you  think  such  an  authority,  authority  with 
same  market  day  generally  ?— No,  different  towns  sprjnging  from  the  Irish  community,  knowing  the  proper  safe- 
have  different  market  days.  wants  of  the  country  and  sympathetic  with  them,  »,lar(l- 

32699.  You  seem  to  be  on  the  whole  favourable  to  would  not  ]x,  tlle  most  likely  body  to  appropriate  any 
the  present  system  of  railways  generally  ?— No,  I am  profits  tllat  wouid.  be  available  to  the  reduction  of 

„ the  rates  ?— If  it  could  be  safeguarded  in  any  way,  so 
32700.  Are  you  not;  then  you  are  unfavourable?—  tl)art  there  wou]d  be  no  abuse  of  the  power.  That  is 
k?  a certain  extent.  where  my  idea  comes  in. 

JSS-  mss? jssl*z  »■-«  <*». 


32700.  Are  you  not;  then  you  are  unfavourable? — 
Yes,  to  a certain  extent. 

32701.  Have,  you  formed  any!  opinion  upon  the 
general  question,  have  you  considered  whether  it 


general  question,  nave  you  considered  wnewier  it  , .,  t , .... ■ — 

would  bo  bettor  for  the  country  generally  if  the  rail-  railways,  mi  ll  no  profife  and  al  no  reduction  of  latos  bility  yf  .h. 

ways  of  Ireland  were  in  the  hands  of  ii  authority  ? resulted,  if  there  was  a lc«s,  and  no  net  ammo,  it  Imperial 

Do  you  think  they  would?-!  do.  I believe  it  would  would  perhaps  be  rather  an  ^vantage  that  the  fernmat 
malAa  +,-o,.„ii;„„  • . ,,  t English  Government  should  have  a finger  m the  pie?  retaining  a 


j->o  you  turn*  tnev  would  f-r-i  do.  1 Dencve  it  would  - ,7,  1 , , ,,,  ,,  c “ ■ ,,  ■ , 

make  travelling,  for  instance,  more  convenient  if  we  *gW>  Government  8hou,,J  11  “ ‘he  1?“’  '“fee 

had  one  system  instead  of  competing  lines.  If  Unaouot  y-  control  o( 

I want  to  go  from  Omagh  to  Portrush,  there  is  32714.  Mr.  Sexton.— England  never  gave  us  any-  ,|,e  Irish 

only  fifteen  . minutes  between  two  trains,  and  if  thing  except  what  Ireland’s  own  revenues  supplied.  Kailways. 
the  train  is  ten  minutes  late  I have  got  to  stay  in  I never  heard  of  the  English  Government  giving  any- 
the  city  of  Derry  all  night-.  If  these  two  lines  were  thing  except  from  our  own  revenues,  and  not  even 
controlled  by  the  State  or  the  Government,  or  there  that.  It  has  never  happened?— I don’t  know  that. 
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7.  Examined  by  Lord  Pirrie. 

32715.  I have  only  one  or  two  questions.  First, 
about  these  traders’  tickets.  I will  read  out  this  re- 
gulation from  the  document No.  2 traders’  tickets 
n will  be  issued  at  the  rate  of  one  ticket  for  each  £250 
of  the  actual  receipts  of  the  railway  company.”  And 
it  goes  on  to  show  that  they  go  on  from  one  ticket 
for  £250  actual  receipts  to  the  larger  amounts  ; for 
12s!  per  cent,  more  two  tickets,  and  for  20  per  cent, 
more  three  tickets,  and  actually  for  25  per  cent,  addi- 
18  turn  more  tickets  still.  Practically,  according  to  that, 
they  do  not  give  themselvs  any  latitude  to  give  a 
ticket  of  this  kind  to  a trader  if  his  traffic  is  under 
the  £250.  Now,  there  is  another  regulation,  a very 
important  one,  Clause  11: — “ The  company  reserves 
to  themselves  the  right  to  decline  to  issue  any  ticket 
(hat  may  be  applied  for  without  assigning  any  reason 
whatever.”  So  that  Clause  11  cancels  the  whole  of 
the  previous  clauses,  and  according  to  that  they  need 
not  issue  a ticket  at  all?— That  is  right, 

32716.  To  me  it  is  an  astounding  paragraph  ? — It 
is  the  usual  railway  paragraph. 

32717.  In  an  ordinary  commercial  transaction  I 
never  saw  such  a thing?— I have  just  heard  it  said 
bj'  someone,  I don  t know  the  gentleman,  that  it  is 
?aid  or  to  the  first  carriers. 
oaf  la.  No,  it  is  not.  If  it  goes  over  two  railways 
it  is  the  same.  There  is  a ticket  for  that,  and  if 
there  aire  two,  and  you  have  enough  traffic  you  will 
get  two  tickets— another  ticket?— I think  I am  ric-ht 
sir.  It  was  stated  that  this  gentleman  paid  so  much! 
SLV*8  0I\f  through  rate,  and  he  was  not  en- 
miecl  to  it,  so  that  according  to  them  it  must  be  paid 
to  the  first  carriers. 

Barton.— -To  the  sending  company?— 
Veiy  well,  sending  company.  Say  you  ■ pay  them 
ntoney,  say,  £1000  in  carriage.  That  is  paV to“ 
!!nri  ff"lerS'  Then  a Proportion  gees  to  the  steamer 
and  there  is  a proportion  at  this  side  for  terminal 


expenses,  and  a proportion  goes  to  the  railway  com- 
pany. at  the  .other  side,  and  a proportion  to  be  dis- 
tributed at  the  other  end  in  terminal  expenses..  Cau 
they  arrive  at  the  proportion  of  that  amount  which 
oomes  to  the  Great  Northern  or  the  South-Eastern. 
Cannot  they  do  that ; but,  as  I understand,  . they 
don  t.  They  should  have  an  account. 

32720.  Chairman. — That  is  so,  they  have  all  that. 

Colonel  Flews.—  All  that  is  done,  you  are  perfectly 
aware  of  that,  sir. 

('h“nman.—lt  is  the  money  paid  by  one 
trader  to  any  one  of  the  companies.  It  is  the  money 
the  particular  company  gets  out  of  the  , trader  him- 
self, whether  local  traffic  or  through  traffic. 

32722.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  sending  company. 

32723.  Mr.  Tatlow.— Or  the  receiving  company 
Actual  receipts  from  the  trader  ?— ( Witn ess) . —How 
is  tlie  company  to  get  out  the  exact  sum  ? 

Colonel  l’lew,.- If  »,  trader  askes  tl,e  oompan, 
to  a ticket. they  mil  ask  and  tod  „„t  what  the  y,lne 
of  h,s  traffic  as  ? (Witness). — They  are  very  dilute 
m giving  the  particulars, 

32724.  Chairman  —' Give  him  the  pamphlet.  You 
circulate  lit,  don’t  you  ? 

Colonel  Flews. -We  do?-(Witness).-It  is  the  first 
time  I have  heard  of  the  pamphlet 

It&tefZ  88ft  £m-  "* ,ost  “ 

32725.  Chairman. — No ; because  it  wont  ,i.,„.„  . 
wffl  ^see"  £25°'  Study  the  bc°k  for  y°urse,f  and  you 
k Oolonel  Flews.  That  is  the  Great  Southern  pamph- 

32725a.  Lord  Fir  rip  Tt  i-  ti,c  , .. 

it?  ‘ ■ "lie.— 1 1 In  the  same  all  over,  isn’t 

Colonel  Fines.— Yes. 


Mit  Jams  Wtan,  Kewtownards,  exantiued  by  the  Cams 


SDnoc.  -,r  -.a  , ’ ” examin 

»3LJ.?£t5er  *■»  tip 

32727.  What  is  the  trade  of  the  district  ? Weav  n°U  an3l  °f 

£££&*:  -fr  h8M; 


3274°.  That  is  the  competition  of  carriers  Have 
you  any  other  case?  Is  that  the  only  examnle  vo» 

5 


Down  Railway.  ‘ **  1S  ® BeIfast  and  County  32741.  You  are  satisfied  with  vour  n 't 

r*.  ***&  »-I«.  ijSSfo  " thBJ  "ot  t-Mj  Council  is  ol  opSi  lhat 

«.  is svcS'dirf-1'”1 

Sc» ofcrjtSTE  c - 


t&W-  'If- 

t£SSZ  1 SI 

that'  h charged  7”?  h’  “»  *»  wbat  cI*»  <*  ftrffe  fast  Tee 


that  is  charged  ! f"  wbat  cI*sa  of  trafHc 

a^HclTSrAm"r  ,ba‘ 

- 

3?7tfi  7?,...  ■ • . , al>  01an.  and  flour. 

»^SnSTJC3l?r  S"*.’**  *•  tk.  rate*- 


on  lot  T>97dA  v * class  ot  traffic.  , 

.town.  I suppose  !™Th“f *b™  a11  at  the 
'on  to  32745.  What  these  fares  , re  i„  — ' 

traffic  fast  "eT®  «*"  fares'to  Be“ 

, „„„  i- 4,u 

• ™W  are  issued  every’  d,V  ”**  ?-Mari  ticket, 
Safe  £ Eve,T' day:  » *h^ ot  Is.  3d.  in  the 


- In  3d.  iu  the 


olSg7'  collectioli  is,  . *°  ^wtownards,  i: 

Yes.  8 tKm’  lalIway  fr«gHt,  and  delivery?.. 

the^St^  tokfttn®  W°“gb^It  » -ottf 

32739.  Why  tlipn  1 

We  cart  as  much  as  send  ^ hy  railway?- 


tlto  ^eWap  enough  1 It  1,  earto 


a fon.  • because  the  carting  only  costs  3.,  sufficient  without  the  V-  a°nd  '•  ^ ** 

varieties  should  be  considered  sufficient.  656  W° 
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22752  You  are  not  obliged  to  take  the  Is.  6 d. . 
ticket  ?— It  is  not  every  one  who  can  travel  in  the 
fiarlv  part  of  the  day.  Sometimes  I may  travel  in  ihe 
afternoon,  and  I have  to  pay  Is.  6 d.  It  is  not  every- 
one who  can  conveniently  travel  in  the  forenoon. 

32753.  When  is  the  shilling  ticket  available?— On 
the  Mondays.  , . , , , . , 

32754.  I take  it  to  get  ladies  through  for  shopping  f 

Mr.  Tatlow. — That  is  shown  by  the  class  of  people 
who  come  up  by  it. 

32755.  Chairman. — That  is  the  object,  at  any  rate. 
I think  you  said  you  were,  on  the  whole,  satisfied 
with  these  arrangements  for  cheap  tickets? — We  con- 
sider that  the  number  of  trains  and  the  prices  are 
too  variable. 

32756.  With  regard  to  the  other  matters,  have  you 
any  complaint  to  make  of  your  train  service? — No, 
sir.  -, 

32757.  Workmen’s  trams,  have  you  any  workmen  ! 
trains? — We  have  at  ten  minutes  past  five 


the 

morning. 

32758.  What  is  there  wrong  with  that? — The  fare 
is  3s.  a week  and  the  tickets  are  issued  weekly.  We 
consider  the  tickets  should  be  issued  daily. 

32759.  At  sixpence,  one-sixth  of  the  weekly  rate, 
daily  ?— ' Yes. 

32760.  They  have  to  go  up  to  Belfast  by  one  par- 
ticular train,  but  they  may  come  back  by  any  train 
in  the  day,  at  any  part  of  the  day?— Yes. 

32761.  They  are  available  for  return  by  any  train, 
any  third  class  train? — Yes. 

32762.  I think  what  you  suggest,  the  arrangement 
for  daily  tickets,  has  been  put  into  operation  in  Lon- 
don, that  they  can  buy  workmen’s  tickets  daily,  be- 
sides weekly? — At  any  rate  it  has  been  discussed. 

32763.  Mr.  Acworth. — I would  not  like  to  say  it 
has  been  adopted  ?— (TFifness) — We  consider  it  should 
be  applied  so  that  the  ticket  could  be  bought  daily. 
If  you  buy  a weekly  ticket,  there  may  be  holidays,  and 
the  passenger  is  asked  to  pay  for  the  holiday.  In- 
stead of  handing  the  unused  ticket  to  the  traveller, 
they  are  appropriated  by  the  railway  companies. 

32764.  Lord  Pirrie. — Who  do  you  call  the  traveller  ? 
— I mean  the  workman  travelling  on  a workman’s 
ticket. 

32765.  Chairman. — That  does  not  seem  to  be  an  un- 
reasonable suggestion? — We  think  it  would  be  better 
for  the  workmen. 

32766.'  Your  suggestion  of  the  daily  ticket,  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  unreasonable,  because  if  there  was  a 
holiday  or  a wet  day  he  would  not  take  the  ticket. 
But  would  not  the  workman  object  to  having  the 
trouble  of  taking  a ticket  every  day? — He  would 
rather  have  an  ordinary  daily  ticket — that  is,  a six- 
penny ticket  daily. 

32767.  Have  you  considered  anything  about  the 
nationalisation  of  railways,  have  you  formed  any 
opinion  of  your  own? — Yes;  I have  formed  an 
opinion,  but  I am  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Urban 
District  Council  of  Newtownards. 

32768.  They  have  formed  an  opinion  and  they  have 
authorised  you  to  speak  for  them  ?— They  have. 

32769.  What  conclusion  have  they  arrived  at? — My 
Council  don’t  believe  that  State  control  of  railways 
would  be  a remedy  for  the  evils  complained  of.  They 
do  not  think  that  State  control  would  tend  to  effici- 
ency or  economy  of  management.  My  Council  would 
be  in  favour  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  smaller 
systems  with  the  larger  systems,  but  not  so  as  to  do 
away  with  competition  among  Irish  railways. 

32770.  That  is  the  resolution.  How  long  since— 
what  time  did  they  pass  it  ? — About  a couple  of 
months  ago. 

32771.  Within  this  year?— When  they  began  to 
consider  this  evidence. 

32772.  Is  that,  their  conjoint  opinion  ? — That  is  the 
opinion  I am  here  to  give. 

Examined  by  Lord  Pirrie. 

32773.  I take  it  that  you  mean  that  the  work- 
man should  be  able  to  buy  a book  of  tickets,  and 
each  morning  and  evening  give  one  up,  and  if  he 
happened  to  miss  a morning  from  any  cause,  the  un- 
used ticket  would  do  for  the  following  week,  the  same 
as  the  workman’s  ferry-boat  tickets  are? — What  the 
workman  rather  wants  is  to  buy  a single  ticket  each 
day  and  to  travel  up  on  it,  and  not  to  buy  tickets 
for  days  he  does  not  travel. 


Complaint 
as  to  the 
There  through  .a 


32774.  The  Chairman  asked  you  a .question  just  qcIi  21,  1907, 
now,  he  asked  would  the  workman  not  object  to  have  — 
to  carry  money  in  his  pocket  each  morning,  and  to  Mr.  James 
buy  a ticket  for  every  journey.  M'Cutchcop, 

32775.  Chairman.— Wouldn’t  he  rather  buy  a batch  Repreaeuta- 
. ..  , . , tive  of  the 

? . . Newtownards 

32776.  Lord  Time. — W ould  not  the  men  prefer  that.  Urban 
Have  the  Council  considered  that  point.  Let  them  District 
buy  a book  of  tickets  and  use  one  for  each  journey,  as  Council, 
they  do  on  the  ferry-boats? — No,  sir;  that  was  not 
our  opinion.  We  think  they  would  rather  buy  a The  most 
single  ticket,  and  if  they  don’t  require  to  go  they  s,u,f“.c  . 
would  save  sixpences.  They  would  save  it  the  other  . 
way  as  well,  if  they  got  a book  of  tickets,  with  a cer-  worknfell>s 
tain  number  in  it, ‘say  thirty  tickets,  they  could  give  desirc  for 
up  a ticket  per  day  per  journey,  and  therefore  they  cheap  tickets 
would  only  use  a ticket  on  the  day  they  travelled  ?— I 
•think  that  would  be  satisfactory. 

32777.  They  object  to  having  to  get  a ticket  for  a 
whole  week,  and  they  might  only  travel  one  day  ?— 

Yes ; but  they  have  to  pay  for  the  week. 

32778.  They  have  to  pay  for  the  whole  week.  Per- 
haps you  will  consider  the  matter  in  detail,  and  see 
if  that  plan  might  suit  the  railway  company  ?— Yes. 

32779.  Do  you  mean  to  convey  to  us  that  there  are  The  bulk  o£ 
fifteen  or  twenty  carts  running  regularly  between  the  heavy 
Newtownards  and  Belfast.  Then  that  large  customers  goods  traffic 
have  other  carts,  people  who  send  their  own  carts,  between  Bel- 
in  addition  to  that,  grocers  and  other  shopkeepers,  fast  and 
who  send  for  their  supplies  ?— Most  of  the  firms  have  Newtownards 
one  or  two  carts  on  the  road  eveiy  day.  .,  , 

32780.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  one-half  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  heavy  goods  is  carried  by  carts?— Well, 
take  the  case  of  drapery  goods,  nearly  all  carried  by 
carts.  And  yet  the  railway  is  there. 

32780a.  Chairman. — And  it  pays  well. 

32781.  Lord  Pirrie—  Yes,  it  still  pays  very  well? 

(IFitness) — We  also  complain  of  the  excursion  traffic  ; 
on  the  Belfast  and  County  Down  Railway.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  through  connection  between  « 1 0 be 
that  railway  and  other  railways.  In  one  or  two  cases  ^ Down 
excursions  for  the  Dublin  Exhibition  had  to  rive  Railway  and 
and  from  Belfast  or  walk  from  the  County  Down  ot|ier  lbles 
Station  to  the  Great  Northern  Station  m Belfast. 

There  is  no  connection. 

32782.  That  is  a matter  of  arrangement ; you  can- 
not, and  you  would  like  to  go  right  through?— We 
have  a central  railway ; we  should  go  right  through. 

32783.  With  regard  to  the  various  tickets,  is  this 
what  you  mean.  There  are  two  or  more  fares,  and 
unless  a person  asks  for  a special  market  day  or  shop 
ticket,  the  ordinary  ticket  is  given  to  him  ; a. though 
vou  or  I could  go  and  buy  a cheaper  ticket  if  ye  were 
a little  more  cute,  the  ordinary  person  would  buy  the 
other  and  pay  an  extra  price?— That  is  not  so;  that 
is  not  our  complaint.  . ' , ,.  , . 

32784.  If  you  go  at  the  right  time  the  particulai 
cheap  ticket  is  always  given  ?— So  I understand.  That 
is  correct.  , . . • > 

32735.  It  rather  left  the  impression  on  my  mma 
that  it  was  otherwise?— No.  . ...  _ 

32786.  Chairman. — That  point  is  all  right?— les. 

32787.  Lord  Pirrie.— What  you  do  mean  then  is  Uniform 
that  during  the  day  you  would  rather  have  one  price,  rct|lrn  fnres 
an  average  price.  You  have  Is.  6d.  one  part  ol  the  between  Bcl- 
dav,  Is.  3d.  and  Is.  ; you  would  rather  pay  Is.  3d.  as  fast  an(1 
the  common  fare?— That  is  really  what  we  complain  Newtownards 
of,  the  great  variety  of  fares.  suggested. 

32788.  Then,  as  to  the  question  of  State  control. 

Do  vou  mean  by  State  control  that  they  should  be 
taken  over  bv  the  present  Government — the  British 
Government;'  that  they  shall  come  forward  and  buy 
;he  railways,  and  that  they  should  be  put  under 
Dublin  Castle  management,  having  another  Depart- 
ment, the  same  as  we  have  already.  You  are  totally 
opposed  to  that?— That  is  the  opinion  of  my  Council. 

32789.  Are  the  Council  opposed  to  the  railway  com-  Any  inter-  ‘ 
panies  being  under  the  management  of  the  Irish  ferencc  with 
people  themselves,  perfectly  independent  of  Parlia-  the  principle 
ment? — They  think  the  management  of  the  Irish  of  private 
railway  companies  at  present  is  capable  of  improve-  ownership  < f 
ment  in  certain  respects;  but  they  don’t  believe  that  j"®'8 

under  State  control  they  would  be  better  managed  than  managem?|)t 
they  are  now.  on  a com- 

32790.  You  \jould  not  call  in  an  elected  body  in  Ire-  mercial  basis 
land,  say.  with  twelve  men  obtained  from  the  existing  objected  to. 
boards,  or  the  chairman  of  each  board  acting; 
would  not  that  be  satisfactory  to  the  Council?— No, 
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IRISH  RAILWAYS  COMMISSION. 


32791.  You  don’t  think  that  would  improve  matters? 
— No,  sir.  ' 

32792.  Therefore  you  don’t  accept  any  form  of 
public  control  ? — They  express  an  opinion  against 
that. 

32793.  How  do  you  propose  to  improve  the  manage- 
ment of  the  railways.  You  say  the  railways  are  not 
v/ell  managed,  and  you  want  better  management. 
How  do  you  propose  to  manage  them  ? — That  is  a 
matter  I don’t  enter  upon.  We  wish  to  geit-  our 
grievances  redressed.  We  think  there  is  no  serious 
complaint  with  the  management  of  the  railways 
at  the  present  time. 

32794.  Then  you  don’t  want  any  change  ?— ' We  think 
the  railway  directors  are  easier  approached  than, 
perhaps,  a State  Department  would  be. 

• 32795.  Did  you  not  approach  them  about  these  com- 
plaints?— Yes  sir. 

32796.  Why  did  you  not  get  them  redressed? — 
Perhaps  they  thought  them  unreasonable.  I have 
often  approached  the  County  Down  Directors,  and 
always  found  them  a most  pleasant  body  to  do  business 
with. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acworth. 


32797.  Just  to  make  clear  one  other  point,  let  me 
put  this  to  you — You  object  to  State  control ; by  that 
you  mean,  I suppose.  State  ownership  or  State  work- 
ing, don’t  you?  You  don’t  suggest  that  the  railways 
ought  to  do  as  they  please,  do  you  ? The  State  ought 
to  look  after  the  railways  to  some  extent,  still  leaving 
them  in  private  hands  as  to  ownership  and  working? 
— What  we  object  to  would  be  State  control,  some- 
thing like  the  Post  Office,  something  of  that  kind  of 
control. 

32798.  Then  State  management  is  what  you  mean  to 
object  to? — That  is  what  we  mean. 

32799.  You  don’t  suggest  that  we,  sitting  here,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government,  to  report  how  the 
Government  should  control  the  railways,  ought  to 
say  that  there  should  be  no  Government  control  at 
all  ? — Oh,  yes,  we  think  there  should  be  some  Depart- 
ment which  should  have  a right  over  the  whole  sys- 
tem. They  should  keep  on  some  Department  like  the 
Railway  and  Canal  Commissioners  that  we  have  at 
present. 

32800.  You  do  want  some  control.  What  you  come 
here  to  protest  against  is  Governmental  direct  man- 
agement ? — That  might  be  so. 

32801.  That  is  what  I think  you  must  mean.  You 
could  not  mean  to  propose  that  the  railways  should 
do  just  what  they  like.  Now,  just  one  other  thing — 
about  the  carting.  Does  it  seem  to  you  to  be  strange 
that  the  carters  should  beat  the  railways  over  a dis- 
tance of  nine  miles? — It  is  thirteen  miles  by  rail, 
and  only  eight  miles  by  cart. 

32802.  That,  no  doubt,  gives  the  carters  an  addi- 
tional advantage,  but  does  it  seem — the  distance 
being  eight  Irish  miles  by  road — that  the  rail- 
way should  naturally  get  much  of  the  traffic? — We 
think  that  if  the  railway  rates  were  so  reduced  these 
carters  could  be  put  off  the  road  entirely. 

32803.  Look  at  it : the  railway  has  got  the  loading 
and  unloading  to  do.  Is  this  a pretty  expensive  item 
compared  with  the  whole  job? — Yes. 

32804.  Tf  they  reduced  the  rate  to  the  point  that 
it  happened  it  did  not  pay  them,  it  would  be  better 
to  keep  out  of  the  traffic  and  let  the  carters  have  it. 
Don’t  you  think  so?— They  could  not  pay  6£  per  cent, 
if  they  did  that. 

32805.  You  don’t  suggest  that  you  want  them  to 
take  away  traffic  from  the  carters  if  it  injures 
both  them  and  the  carters  ? — What  we  think  is  that  if 
the  carters  are  able  to  do  the  work  at  3s.  the  railway 
company  should  be  willing  to  do  it.  It  must  pay  the 
carters  or  they  would  not  do  it.  Tf  it  was  a loss  they 
could  not  do  it. 


32806.  You  really  think  the  railway  companies  can 
afford  it.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  carters  in  the 
London  district  competing  with  the  railway  com- 
panies up  to  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles? — Well,  for- 
merly the  railway  rate  was  2s.,  now  it  is  2s.  4 d. 

32807.  What  kind  of  traffic  was  that  for? — Grain 


32808.  At  that  rate  did  the  railway  get  the  traffic? 
— There  seems  to  be  more  carting  in  ‘recent  years. 

32809.  The  railways  were  carrying  it  for  2s.,  and 
then  they  raised  it,  do  you  say  7 


32809a.  Lord  Pirrie. — He  says  the  rates  might  be 
improved  for  small  lots. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — The  rate  at  present  is  2s.  a ton,  with 
the  exception  of  meal,  flour,  etc.,  and  under  five- ton 
lots  ? — ( Witness). — That  is  only  for  five-ton  lots. 

32810.  Lord  Pirrie. — What  is  it  for  smaller  lots? 

Mr.  Tatlow. — 2s.  4d.  a ton. 

32811.  Lord  Pirrie. — That  is  what  he  said? — (TPii- 
ness ) — We  think  2s.  4 d.  is  too  high  for  one  ton.  Of 
course  we  get  a reduction  on  five-ton  lots  that  brings 
it  down  to  2s.  We  think  we  should  get  one-ton  lot 
at  2s.,  and  that  there  should  be  a reduction  beyond 
the  2s.  on  five-ton  lots. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

32812.  You  say  the  rates  for  goods  are  too  high 
and  that  the  ordinary  passenger  fares  are  excessive? 
Have  you  followed  the  evidence  before  this  Commis- 
sion?— Not  very  closely.  I have  looked  at  a great 
part  of  the  evidence,  but  not  very  closely. 

32813.  Perhaps  you  have  read  enough  to  know  what 
is  the  contention  of  exporter’s  from  Ireland — that  the 
low  charges  in  force  from  the  Continent  into  Great 
Britain  have  greatly  developed  Continental  trade, 
and  that  on  the  other  hand  the  trade  of  Ireland  in 
agricultural  produce  to  Great  Britain  has  by  the 
same  means  been  restricted? — That  seems  to  be,  the 

32814.  And  also  that  Irish  manufactures,  gener- 
ally, throughout  the  country — I do  not  now  speak  of 
any  particular  district — have  been  very  much  ham- 
pered by  the  low  import  rates  at  which  manufactured 
goods  are  carried  into  this  country? — Yes. 

32815.  That  appears  to  disclose  a serious  state  of 
affairs ; it  seems  to  indicate  that  the  interests  of  this 
country  are  deeply  concerned  in  a general  x’evision  of 
rates ; would  you  agree  with  that  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

32816.  Now  about  State  control,  when  you  object  to 
it  have  you  in  your  mind  the  purchase  of  the  lines  by 
the  Imperial  Government  and  the  management  and 
working  of  them  by  a Department  controlled  by  Lon- 
don, such  as  you  are  now  familiar  with  in  this 
country  ? — Either  from  London  or  from  Dublin,  we 
object  to  that. 

32817.  Or  even  from  Belfast? — Or  even  from  Bel- 
fast. 

32818.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  of  the  effects  of 
public  management  in  other  countries  generally  ?— 
Generally  I have  seen  it  stated  in  the  newspapers. 

32819.  The  people  of  these  countries  seem  to  be 
satisfied  with  their  systems  of  State  railways,  they 
do  not  propone  to  go  back  to  the  system  of  private 
ownership  ? — I don’t  know  whether  that  is  generally 
the  case  or  not. 

32820.  It  is  clear,  is  it  not,  that  these  public  sys- 
tems of  railways  have  resulted  in  great  reductions  of 
rates  and  fares  and  a great  development  of  the  trade 
and  traffic  of  these  countries? — Perhaps  in  a new 
country  that  might  have  happened,  but  would  it  do 
for  us  ? 

32821.  There  are  old  as  well  as  new  countries  where 
they  have  these  State  railways — countries  like  Ger- 
many, Denmark,  and  Holland.  They  are  not  new 
countries? — I know  that. 

32822.  Is  your  view  the  same  as  that  of  your  Coun- 
cil .- — I don’t  come  here  to  express  any  opinion  except 
that  of  the  Council. 

32823.  Have  you  an  opinion  of  your  own  ? — I will 
not  say'. 

32824.  Do  you  think  that  minute  of  the  Council 
prevents  you  from  expressing  any  opinion  of  your 
own  ?—I  am  sent  here  to  express  the  opinion  of  the 
Council. 

32825.  Are  you  expressing  your  own  opinion?-! 
don  t express  any  private  opinion,  on  the  matter. 

32826.  Suppose  there  was  a fair  prospect  that  by 
the  establishment  of  a united  system  of  public 
railways  in  Ireland,  controlled,  let  us  say,  by 
a representative  body,  which  the  Irish  people 
at  large  would  have  to  elect,  suppose  it  was 
clear  that  by  such  a system  you  could  get 
an  extensive  reduction  of  rates  and  fares  and  go 
on  to  develop  Irish  prosperity,  would  you  still  prefer 
to  such  a system  the  system  under  which  the  railways 
are  run  for  private  profit,  would  you  still  say  that 
the  railways  should  remain  as  they  are?— Wc‘ would 
wish  to  see  any  circumstances  offered  under  which  we 
could  have  a reduction  of  rates  if  it  were  possible, 
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.llt  nsv  Coui.cii  would  not  favour  the  contro.l  of  the 
railways  in  Dublin  by  a Department  .such  as  you 

suffg27  You  would  have  higher  rates  under  pri- 
vate companies  rather  than  low  rates  under  Irish 
public  control?-  Is  that ' the  Newtownards  policy?— 

^ 32828.  What  then— I have  just  put  it  to  you.  Even 
if  there  was  a fair  prospect  of  a reduction  of  rates 
which  could  be  applied  to  the  development  of  the 
country,  you  in  Newtownards,  whatever  might  be  _the 
public  authority  having  control  of  these  lines  in  Ire- 
land whatever  the  rest  of  Ireland  might  do,  you 
would  prefer  private  companies  and  higher  rates-?— 
Yes  private  lines.  The  Newtownards  Council  are  m 
favour  of  private  lines.  We  wish  to  amalgamate  the 
smaller  lines.  That  is  what  we  approve. 

32829.  You  would  rather  have  private  companies 
even  if  it  meant  higher  rates  than  public  railways 
with  low  rates  and  some  prospect  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  country? — Oh,  we  also  want  low  rates.  That  is 
what  we  ask  for.  But  I will  not  go  any  further  than 

32830.  And  private-owned  lines  meant  the  old  high 
rates  and  public  ownership  would  mean  a reduction 
' of  rates  for  the  public  benefit  ? — I will  not  go  any  fur- 
ther than  the  Council’s  resolution. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — You  spoke  about  the  connection 
between  trains  on  the  Belfast  and  County  Down 
Railway  and  the  Great  Northern,  I would  like  to 
.know  what  particular  want  of  connection  you  mean, 

" 32831.  Lord  Pirr'ie.—  I think  what  he  wants  is  to  go 
through  from  Newtownards  to  Dublin  without  having 
to  change  ? — (Witness). — It  is  the  walking  across  the 
city. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — I thought  it  was  the  time  of  the 
trains. 

32832.  Lord  Pirrie. — Oh,  no.  (To  Witness). — I 
don’t  think  you  meant  to  convey  that  coal  traffic  and 


stone  traffic  from  Newtownards  was  included  in  your  QcI,  21  1907- 
complaint  about  heavy  goods  ? — -To  some  extent ; but  — 
these  and  grain  are  ordinarily  brought  down  by  rail.  Mr  Jumes 
32833.  Coal  traffic  goes  to  Newtownards  by  rail?—  M'Cutchcon, 

It  does  Represents- 

32834  I«  that  cote  the,  give  .peciil  low  rate. i for  JgyJSt* 
coal  and  therefore  traffic  goes  that  way,  and  if  they  Urban 
did  the  same  thing  for  ordinary  traffic,  if  they  xiistrict 
brought  down  the  ordinary  charges  to  something  like  Council, 
these  special  rates,  they  would  get  all  the  goods  by 
rail? — I believe  they  would.  The  rate  of  transit  in  The  cartage 
these  cases  is  something  lower  than.  for.  ordinary  of  Sood,s 

goods.  resorted  to 

32835.  Are  there  any  other  special  rates,  the  same 
as  coal?— There  is  a special  rate  for  general  heavy  Newtow'nard9 
goods  of  4s.  4 d.,  including  collection,  but  the  carters 
take  it  for  3s. 

Mr.  Moore  ( Manager , Belfast  and  Co.  Down  Bail- 
way.)— That  is  qiiite  right,  but  Mr.  M'Cutchem 
knows  that  the  carter  gets  in  Belfast  Is.  from  the 
people  where  he  is  making  delivery.  That  gives  him 
4s.,  the  same  as  the  railway  company  gets. 

32836.  Mr.  Acworth. — Why  then  do  they  send  it  by 
cart? 

Mr.  Moore. — There  are  only  two  regular  carters,  Explanation  as 
the  Martins.  It  is  quite  incorrect  to  say  that  there  1,1  tlle  cal,se- 
are  more  than  these  two  regular  carters,  but  there  are 
several  traders  in  Newtownards  who  have  carts, 
almost  everyone  of  them  has  a cart,  and  in  a country 
place  like  this,  where  so  many  people  have  carts,  if 
there  is  a day  when  they  have  no  work  for  them  they 
let  them  out';  they  would  send  them  into  Belfast  for 
a load  rather  than  have  the  horses  standing. 

(Witness.) — It  is  a mistake  to  say  the  carter 
charges  3s.  and  collects  Is.  The  charge  of  3s.  in- 
cludes collection  in  Belfast  and  delivery  in  Newtown 
ards.  I have  had  it  done — by  Mr.  Martin— collected 
in  Belfast  and  delivered  at  my  store  in  Newtownards 
for  3s. 


The  Commission  adjourned  till  the  following  morning  at  11  o'clock. 
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IRISH  RAILWAYS  COMMISSION. 


FIFTY-FOURTH  PUBLIC  SITTING— TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  22nd,  1907. 

In  the  Council  Chamber,  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Leinster  House,  Dublin. 


Commissioners  present Right  Hon.  Lord  PlRRlE,  p.c.  (in  the  Chair);  Colonel  Hutcheson 
Poe  ; Mr.  Thomas  Sexton  ; and  Mr.  W.  M.  Acworth  ; 

Mr.  George  E.  Shanahan  (Secretary). 


Oct.  22,  1907. 

Mr.  James  W. 
Johnston,  j.p., 
Representa- 
tive of  the 
Fermanagh 
County 
Council. 


Complaint  as 
to  the  rate  for 
feeding  stuffs 
from  Belfast 
to  Newtown- 


The  rate— 
Belfast  to 
Clones 
compared. 


The  rate  for 
bacou  from 
Liverpool  to 
Newtown- 
btitler,  and  to 
Enniskillen. 


Mr.  James  W.  Johnston,  j.p.,  examined 


I have  to  apologise  for  the  Chairman’s  absence. 
He  was  called  away  unexpectedly  to  London,  but  I 
am  sure  we  will  all  assist  in  doing  what  we  can  in  his 
absence,  which  he  himself  regrets  very  much. 

32837.  Now,  Mr.  Johnston,  you  are  a magistrate 
of  the  County  Fermanagh? — Yes. 

32838.  Have  you  any  views  in  connection  with  the 
traffic  from  your  district  ? — Yes ; I think  we  are  in 
a very  unfavourable  position.  1 am  treated  very  un- 
favourably by  the  railway  company. 

32839.  Now,  are  you  speaking  for  the  Fermanagh 
County  Council  or  are  you  merely  appointed  by  the 
Fermanagh  County  Council  to  give  evidence,  and 
giving  it  of  your  own  knowledge? — I am  giving  it  of 
my  own  knowledge.  I belong  to  the  Sout-h  Fer- 
managh division. 

32840.  But  were  you  appointed  by  the  County 
Council  to  give  evidence? — Yes;  1 was  appointed  by 
the  County  Council  to  give  evidence. 

32841.  But  the  evidence  you  are  going  to  give  is 
your  own  ? — Is  entirely  my  own. 

32842.  What  complaints  have  you  to  make? — 
Well,  Clones  is  four  miles  from  us,  and  the  rate 
they  charge  there  is  very  much  cheaper  than  the  rate 
they  charge  to  us.  That  is,  on  one  side.  In  the  rate 
on  other  lines  there  does  not  appear  such  a dif- 
ference. 

32843.  In  the  rate-book  ? — In  the  rate-book.  They 
make  a very  great  difference  in  the  rate. 

32844.  They  make  a very  great  difference  ?—  A very 
great  difference. 

32845.  Different  from  the  rates  stated  in  the  rate- 
book?— Different  to  the  rate-book. 

32846.  Keep  to  that  point.  Have  your  County  Coun- 
cil drawn  the  attention  of  the  railway  company  to  it?-— 
Yes,  I have.  Not  in  connection  with  Clones,  be- 
cause I can  understand]  that.  There  is  a canal 
there. 

32847.  But  the  canal  does  not  affect  your  statement 
that  the  rates  charged  are  different  from  those  in  the 
rate-book  ? — Yes. 

32848.  Now,  are  you  clear  on  that.  Have  you  got 
any  papers  showing  that  the  rate  in  the  rate-book  was 
different  from  what  they  charged  you? — They  charge 
me  9s.  2d.  for  all  feeding  stuffs  from  Belfast  to  New- 
townbutler. 

32849.  What  was  it  in  the  rate-book  ?— 9s.  2d. 

32850.  I hat  is  the  same  as  whaifc  they  charged  you? 

Yes,  but  then  Clones  is  only  four  miles  different, 
and  they  charge  7s.  there. 

32851.  Then  your  evidence  is  that  they  charge  you 
9*.  2d.,  which  is  the  rate  in  the  rate-book,  but  to 
Clones,  which  is  four  miles  nearer  to  Belfast,  they 
only  charge  7s.  ?— 7s. 

32852.  And  you  believe  that  the  reason  is  that  there 
is  a canal  at.  Clones  and  not  at  Newtownbutler?— 
Yes. 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington , Solr.— Ask  him  the  rate  in 
vou  that  ^°°kS  t0  ^lo”eS ' — 1 iust  cannot  give 
i ^ 32853.  Lord  Phrie. — That  is  rather  a pity?— Well, 


32854.  Have  you  any  other  figures  you  would  lit 
to  give,  about  dealings  with  Enniskillen  for  example 
-les.  Well  it  is  Enniskillen  I object  to,  or  tli 
way  we  are  charged  m reference  to  it,  Enniskille 
is  seventeen  and  a half  miles  further  from  Belfast  r 


by  Lord  Pirrie  (in  the  Chair). 

Liverpool,  and  the  rate  for  bacon  to  Enniskillen  is  15s. 
and  to  Newtownbutler  it  is  22s.  6 d. 

32855.  Although  it  is  seventeen  and  a half  miles 
further  on? — Although  it  is  seventeen  and  a half 
miles  further  on. 

32856.  And  what  would  you  put  down  as  the  cause 
for  that  ? Is  it  competition  ? — Well,  competition 
against  the  Sligo  and  Leitrim  Railway.  They  want 
to  run  it  out  of  course  and  grab  it. 

32857.  And  you  brought  that  before  the  directors  of 
the  railway  company  ? — Yes,  the  Great  Northern.  I 
wrote  to  them  several  times,  even  when  at  one  time 
they  did  not  even  put  my  bacon  into  the  goods  store. 
They  threw  it  out  on  a train  going  by,  on  the  plat- 
form. 

32858.  And  did  not  take  it  to  the  goods  store  and 
keep  it  until  sent  for? — Yes;  that  is  changed  now. 
They  are  putting  it  into  the  goods  store  now. 

32859.  I take  it  then  that  you  attribute  mis- 
management to  the  railway.  Do  you  consider  it  as 
in  any  way  injuring  the  railway? — I do,  certainly; 
because  all  the  large  towns  are  getting  this  benefit, 
because  they  can  fight  for  it,  and  unfortunately  be- 
cause there  is  also  the  competition  of  the  Sligo  line. 
Well,  we  have  to  meet  that,  of  course,  at  Newtown- 
butler,  and,  of  course,  meal  and  flour  profits  are  so 
small,  and  it  puts  us  out  of  the  market  entirely. 

32860.  You  consider,  from  your  own  knowledge  of 
the  district,  that  small  villages  and  stations  where 
there  are  no  important  traders,  are  being  ill-treated 
by  the  railway  company? — Yes,  certainly. 

32861.  Have  you  any  view  of  your  own  as  to  how 
to  cure  that? — I think  that  the  railway  companies 
have  been  granted  a great  monopoly,  and  I think  that 
the  parties  that  granted  that  monopoly  should  have 
a supervision  over  the  railways,  to  see  that  they  charge 
proper  rates. 

32862.  And  you  believe  that  if  they  did  charge  pro- 
per rates,  the  farmers  in  your  district  would  grow 
more  hay  or  more  orchard  trees  ?— Yes.  There  are  a 
great  many  orchards  planted  round  there  now.  Un- 
fortunately, we  are  not  an  agricultural  country.  It 
is  too  wet. 

32863.  You  mean  to  say  you  are  cattle  breeders? — 
We  are  cattle  and  orchards. 

32864.  And  if  you  got  proper  facilities  from  the 
railway  you  think  that  the  orchards  would  increase? 

Cattle  and  orchards,  and  the  eggs  and  the  fowl 
trade. 

32865  But  you  are  satisfied  with  the  railways  in 
private  hands,  provided  they  meet  you  as  ordinary 
business  men? — They  are  very  smart  men,  and  they 
think  they  can  carry  it  on  just  as  they  like. 

32866.  If  they  are  smart  men,  would  not  they  meet 
your  wishes  for  the  sake  of  the  traffic?— I think  I 
mentioned  before  that  the  reason  for  keeping  with 
Enniskillen  is  that  they  want  to  run  the  Sligo  line 
out.  That  is  one  reason. 

32867  What  is  in  your  mind  as  to  how  to  avoid 
that.  Have  you  any  wish  in  that  respect?— I think 
the  rates  should  be  made  according  to  the  distance 
travelled. 

32868.  But  you  do  not  think  that  if  you  had  the 
lines  entirely  under  one  management  in  Ireland,  that 
would  be  beneficial  ?— Well,  you  know  there  are  lines 
much  worse  managed  than  the  Great  Northern,  and 
that  is  the  one  that  I have  to  deal  with.  I do  not- 
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»?  S.  Wh.t  w°„ld  yo« 
liketo  put  down ? — Iron,  say,  to  Enniskillen.  The 

rate  for  galvanized  stuff  and  iron  to  Enniskillen  is 

qj,  and  to  Newtownbutler  it  is  15s.  9d. 
j.0070  ’ That  is,  the  shorter  distance  is  charged  the 
larger  amount  ?- -Yes,  the  larger  amount. 

#2871  Then  may  I take  it  that  your  rates  foi  all 
vour  goods  are  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  Ennis- 
killen8 rates  as  those  applying  to  bacon  and  iron 

, J1„  sneaking ? I won’t  say  that,  but  it  is  veil 

difficult  to  find  out  the  private  rates  to  the  merchants 

^ 11 2,0079  T)0  you  really  think  that  the  merchants  in 
Enniskillen  get  rates  that  differ  from  those  m the 
rate-book? — I do,  special  rates. 

32873.  Have  you  any  information  on  that  point 
that  you  would  like  to  hand  in  to  the  Commissioners  . 
-I  have  not  about  Enniskillen,  but  I have  about 
other  places,  but  I do  not  know  that  it  would  be  very. 

fa328748  You  believe,  from  the  knowledge  you  have 
in  your  own  possession,  that  certain  traders  do  get 
special  rates  ? — Yes.  . , - . , 

32875.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  fair  to 
US  railway  and  to  the  Commissioners  if 
hand  us  in  some  document  by  way  of  proof  of  that 
Statement,  although  we  don’t  disbelieve  your  state- 
ment, in  the  sense  that  we  think  you  believe  what  you 
state?— Might  I give  the  statements  alone,  without 
giving  the  parties  that  they  go  to? 

32876.  Yes.  I think  that  would  be  fair  enough  t— 
Will  they  have  any  effect  on  the  parties— will  the  rail- 
ways make  any  difference  ? 

32877.  That  is  for  you.  You  are  afraid  ot  mjui- 
ina  them  ?— I do  not  want  to  make  any  difference  in 
their  rates,  but  I think  ours  should  be  reduced.  I 
do  not  want  to  raise  theirs. 

32878.  I think  you  had  better  leave  it  m the  way 
you  suggest.  You  believe  certain  rates  are  given. 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solr. — I wish  to  disclaim 
anv  such  idea  on  the  part  of  the  companies  in  the 
most  emphatic  way.  Of  course,  it  is  my  duty  to  say- 
so  every  time  this  is  asserted,  that  we  make  the 
slightest  difference  on  account  of  any  evidence.  I wish 
to  be  quite  emphatic  about  that. 

32879.  Mr.  Acworth. — That  is  not  the  point  that 
the  witness  made,  but  that  if  he  were  to  give  evi- 
dence that  A.  B.  at  a certain  station  gets  a lower 
rate  than  his  neighbours,  that  is  not  in  the  rate- 
book, the  effect  of  that  evidence  would  be  this,  that 
that  favour  which  ought-  not  to  have  been  given 
clearly,  on  his  assumption,  would  be  taken  away. 

32879a.  Lord  Pirrie.—  Mr.  Barrington  says  such  a 
thing  has  not  been  done. 

32880.  Mr.  Acwonth.— Mr.  Barrington  has  not  saicl 
that. 

32880a.  Mr.  Semlon.— Mr.  Barrington  spoke  simply 
about-  the  question  of  punishment  for  giving  evidence. 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solr.—  I see  Mr.  Acwortli’s 
point.  We  have  no  particulars  and  no  knowledge,  but 
if  what  Mr.  Acworth  says  is  the  case,  supposing  a 
favour  was  given  that  was  illegal,  and  it  came  out  that 
through  some  misunderstanding  or  anything  such  a 
favour  was  given,  it  might  have  to  be  withdrawn. 
32881.  Mr.  Acworth. — But  it  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solr. — Certainly.  He 

should  either  not  make  the  assertion  or  prove  it. 

32881a.  Mr.  Sexton. — He  has  made  the  assertion. 
He  apprehends  that  if  he  gave  the  names,  that  might 
injure  the  parties  who,  according  to  his  information, 
are  getting  a rate  which  is  not  in  the  rate-book.  He 
has  heard  now  what  Mr.  Barrington  said,  and  I 
suggest  that  it  would  be  well  if  the  witness  gave  any 
information  which  might  be  useful.  Why  should  lie 
reserve  information  which  will  not  injure  anyone  and 
might  be  useful.  I agree  with  Mr.  Acworth. 

32882.  Mr.  Acworth. — I see  Mr.  Johnston’s  point, 
but  as  far  as  we  here  are  concerned,  I think  we  ought 
to  do  anything  we  can  to  deprive  a trader  of  an  advan- 
tage that  he  ought  not  to  possess  and  that  is  illegal,  if 
the  case  is  proved. 

32882a.  Mr.  Sexton. — That  is  the  point.  It  is 
illegal,  and  if  you  conceal  it,  Mr.  Johnston,  you 
are  abetting  -illegality  ? — I do  not  know  whether  it  is 
1 1 legal.  I think  we  should  not  be  reduced  to  it. 

32883.  Lord  Pirrie. — I am  not  going  to  press  you 
further. 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  P ok.  Oct.  22,  1907. 

32883a.  With  regard  to  this  preferential  treatment,  Mr.  James  W. 
you  know  that  by  Act  of  Parliament  it  is  absolutely  Johnston,  j.f. 
illegal  for  a railway  company  to  give  any  preferen-  Representa- 
tial  treatment  to  any  individual  or  any  class  of  tive  of  the 
goods  ; and  of  course  if  it  could  be  shown  that  a rail-  Fermanagh 
way  company  had  done  such  a thing  they  could  be 
brought  to  task ; I gather  you  think  that  such 
treatment  does  exist  occasionally  ? — It  does  exist.  Enniskillen 
I will  tell  you  how  I proved  it  in  the  case  of  the  alleged  to  be 
bacon.  I got  five  boxes  of  bacon  sent  from  Liverpool  preferenti- 
to  Enniskillen.  I got  it  sent  to  Enniskillen,  and  I ally  treated 
got  it  re-sent  from  Enniskillen  to  Newtownbutler,  m the  matter 
and  it  was  the  same  price  exactly.  They  just  charged  ot  rates- 
me  the  same  price.  I think  there  was  twopence 
difference  in  the  rate. 

32884.  You  got  it  sent  to  Enniskillen  by  Sligo? — 

No ; I got  it  sent  to  Enniskillen,  passing  through 
Newtownbutler,  and  I got  it  back  by  the  same  line, 
and  it  cost  the  same.  There  was  twopence  difference, 

I think,  in  the  carriage. 

32884a.  In  other  words,  you  got  it  consigned  to 
Enniskillen,  I take  it,  at  i.5s.,  and  then  you  paid 
twopence  additional  to  get  it  brought  back  to  New- 
townbutler?—! paid  7s.  to  get  it  brought  back  to 
N e wtownbutler . 

32885.  That  was  the  local  rate? — Yes- 

32885a.  I do  not  quite  see  how  that  confirms  or  Other  towns 
supports  your  statement  as  to  the  rate.  That  only  in  the  district 
shows  that  the  local  rate  to  Newtownbutler  from  prejudiced. 
Enniskillen  was  7s.  ? — Yes. 

32886.  How  does  that  substantiate  your  statement? 

— Tliat  bacon,  going  through  to  Enniskillen,  passed 
through  Newtownbutler,  and  came  back  again. 

32887.  But  the  reason  for  the  rate  to  Enniskillen 
via  the  Great  Northern  being  15s.,  is  that  if  it  did 
not  go  by  the  Great  Northern  it  would  probably  go 
by  Sligo  and  by  the  Sligo  and  Leitrim,  and  of  course 
the  sea  competition  by  Sligo  comes  into  the  question  ? 

— It  is  far  away  from  Sligo. 

32888.  But  it  is  not  as  far  from  Sligo  to  Ennis- 
killen as  it  is,  we  will  say,  to  Dublin? — Well,  it  is 
not. 

32889.  At  any  rate,  that  of  course,  as  I have  men- 
tioned, is  the  answer,  that  if  the  railway  company 
did  not  make  that  difference  in  their  rates  with  re- 
gard to  Enniskillen  they  would  not  carry  the  traffic 
at  all.  They  must  carry  it  at  a rate  that  will  com- 
pete with  the  Sligo  and  Leitrim  rate? — Oh,  yes,  but 
small  intermediate  towns  are  paying  the  loss. 

32890.  But  the  noint  is  this,  that  if  they  did  Probability 
not  carry  that  traffic  other  lines  would  carry  it,  of  the  railway 
and  they  might  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  company 
traffic  be  obliged  to  charge  even  a higher  rate  than  tosmg  the 
they  do  now  to  intermediate  towns  ? — We  should  not  ^nme  11  ®“ 
have  to  pa,  the  difference.  „ . “a" 

32891.  If  they  did  not  carry  that  traffic  to  Ennis-  |0U.  rates 
killen  at  a low  rate  they  would  lose  it  and  somebody 
else  would  get  it? — Yes,  possibly. 

32892.  Then  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  traffic 
which  they  would  suffer  from  charging  a rate  which 
the  traders  would  not  pay,  they  might  have  to  charge 
this  traffic  which  they  do  carry,  a higher  rate  even 
than  they  now  charge  to  make  up  that  difference. 

Do  you  see  the  point  ? — I see  the  point. 

32893.  That  is  always  a danger,  that,  although  it 
does  press  hardly  on  towns  where  they  have  not  got 
sea  competition  or  other  means  of  transport,  that 
where  there  is  a monopoly  so  to  speak — and  the 
Great  Northern  have  a monopoly  apparently— they 
can  charge  a higher  rate;  but,  presumably,  if  they 
did  not  charge  that  higher  rate  they  could  not  carry 
at  all  ; if  they  did  not  charge  to  further  stations  like 
Enniskillen  a rate  which  would  compare  favourably 
with  the  rate  on  commodities  that  would  come  into 
Enniskillen  by  other  transport,  they  would  have  to 
charge  a higher  one  to  the  other  places  ? — But  it  is 
a hardship  on  the  small  towns. 

32894.  i do  not  see  how  you  can  redress  it.  Your 
contention  is  that  the  difference  you  speak  of,  7s.  6(7., 
is  a disproportionate  one? — Yes. 

32895.  And  you  would  allow  the  railway  companies 
in  the  interests  of  their  own  line  to  get  traffic,  but 
you  think  the  difference  should  not  be  altogether  so 
much  out  of  proportion  ?— Yes. 

32896.  What  is  the  distance  between  Newtownbutler 
and  Enniskillen? — Seventeen  miles. 

32897.  And  that  involves  a difference  according  to 
your  statement  of  7s.  ?— Yes,  to  bring  it  back. 

2 E 
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32898.  Of  course  you  heard  that  at  the  beginning 
of  this  Commission,  when  there  was  some  suggestion 
• that  if  witnesses  gave  evidence  the  railway  companies 
> would  penalise  them,  the  Chairman  properly  pointed 
out  that  he  did  not  think  the  railway  companies 
would  possibly  think  of  such  a thing,  and  the  railway 
companies,  their  counsel  and  themselves,  expressly 
declared  that  they  would  not  be  influenced  in  any 
degree  by  any  evidence  that  might  be  given ; so  that 
, if  you  could  give  instances  of  rebates  having  been 
t given  to  traders,  and  could  give  the  names,  I think 
you  might  be  perfectly  satisfied  that  those  persons 
who  are  named  would  not  in  any  way  suffer  from  the 
2 evidence  which  you  gave  ? — If  I give  the  name  of  a 
' man  who  gets  it  at  a lower  rate  than  appears  in  the 
rate-book,  that  rate  won’t  be  charged  to  him  ? 

32898a.  Of  course  we  cannot  press  you  if  you  do 
not  like  to  give  it? — If  you  say  that,  I will  give  the 
names. 

32899.  The  Chairman  has  properly  pointed  out  that 
he  was  certain  that  the  railway  companies  would  not 
in  any  way  allow  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  any 
evidence  that  was  given  here. 

32899a.  Mr.  Sexton. — That  question  is  one  that  only 
the  railway  companies  could  answer. 

32900.  Lord  Pirrie. — I do  not  see  how  any  Commis- 
sioner could  guarantee  that.  The  witness  has  said  he 
would  give  the  names  if  he  was  guaranteed. 

32900a.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — Now,  I stated  that 
through  their  counsel  they  had  expressly  declared 
that  they  would  not  allow  any  evidence  in  this  way 
; to  affect  their  relations  with  the  traders.  I am  sure 
the  gentlemen  here  on  behalf  of  the  railway  com- 
panies will  recognise  that. 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solr. — You  do  not  wish  me 
to  say  it  again,  sir.  I have  said  it  so  often  that  I was 
afraid  of  wearying  the  Commission? — Then  I will 
give  the  names  now. 

32901.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — I do  not  wish  to 
press  it. 

32901a.  Lord  Pirrie. — Of  course  other  witnesses  have 
said  what  you  have  said,  that  although  the  could  not 
have  their  rate  raised,  still  they  would  not  get 
wagons,  and  there  are  so  many  questions  of  that  sort 
that  I do  not  wish  to  press  you. 

32902.  Mr.  Sexton. — I am  in  favour  of  not  with- 
holding any  information. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acworth. 

32902a.  The  only  question  I want  to  ask  is  in  refer- 
ence to  the  rebates.  Mr.  Johnston,  you  are  here 
on  behalf  of  a public  authority  ; you  come  here  as 
representing  the  County  Council? — Well,  I came  here 
as  representing  my  own  part  of  it— the  south  end  of  it. 

32903.  Appointed  by  the  County  Council  as  repre- 
senting the  County  Council,  to  come  here  as  repre- 
senting that  body,  or  on  behalf  of  it  ?— At  the  County 
Council  I expressed  my  indignation  at  the  way  we  were 
treated  in  Newtownbutler. 

32903a.  And  therefore  they  appointed  you  as  their 
representative  here  l— Yes. 

32904.  And  you  tell  us  that  in  a case  within  your 
own  knowledge  a trader  has  got  rates  that  are  not 
in  the  rate  book  and  that  are  lower  than  the  rates 
in  the  rate  book  ? — Yes. 

32905.  I take  it  that  you  are  aware  that  that  is 
absolutely  contrary  to  the  law  ? — I did  not  understand 
that. 

32906.  Well,  will  you  take  it  from  me  that  it  is 
absolutely  illegal.  It  is  a rate  — assuming,  of  course, 
that  you  are  accurate- — that  the  railway  company  has 
no  right  to  give,  and  the  trader  no  right  to  receive. 


the  rate  books.  T understand  you  to  say  that  you  are  not  prepared 
to  help  this  Commission  to  put  a stop  to  that? — I got 
Information  one  of  the  pieces  of  information  from  the  gentleman 
obtained  from  lumself,  and  he  asked  me  not  to  use  it  in  any  wav 
a trader  whose  that  would  damage  him.  y y 

could  not  be  ,,A"d’  °*  ?°urse>  in  a sense’  i*  would  damage 

disclosed.  X „fJtif,®PriTed  i?f  a"  advan,taSe  that  he  could 

only  get  illegally.  Well,  we  must  leave  it  there. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

32907.  In  one  case,  Mr.  Johnston,  you  were  asked 
not  to  give  the  name  ?— Yes. 

32908.  Are  there  nnv  mcoc-  i ■ , 

the  ca„^g. 

it  ifctop,”*  J’°“  ”Uld  say  something ; — x W that 


32910.  I ask  you  now  to  observe  two  things,  first 
that  the  rebate  gives  an  illegal  advantage  to  the  mam 
who  receives  it,  and,  secondly,  that  it  inflicts  an 
illegal  disadvantage  upon  every  other  trader  who 
does  not  receive  it? — Yes,  there  is  a difference  to  one 
of  these  men  that  I think  would  nearly  justify  it. 

32911.  But  no  obligation  of  trust? — He  is  not  a 
trader  in  the  same  way. 

32912.  One  man  is  receiving  an  advantage,  against 
the  law,  and  other  men  who  compete  with  him  are  at 
a disadvantage  because  they  do  not  receive  it.  I 
will  leave  it  now  to  you,  as  a public  delegate,  as  a 
man  concerned  for  the  public  welfare,  to  say  whether 
you  ought  to  be  silent? — There  is  one  of  these  men 
that  did  not  bring  the  goods  in  the  same  way ; 
but  after  he  gets  it  he  manufactures  it — he  grinds 
it. 

32913.  But,  there  are,  no  doubt,  other  men,  not 
receiving  rebates,  who  may  be  damaged  by  the  receipt 
of  them  in  that  case  ; for  it  means  unfair  competi- 
tion?— Well,  if  it  gives  employment  in  the  country 
that  would  be  something. 

32914.  If  it  gives  employment  in  the  country? — If 
it  happens  to  be  ground  in  the  country. 

32915.  If  there  are  other  traders  competing  with  him. 
who  do  not  receive  the  same  advantage,  are  they  not: 
placed  in  an  unfair  position,  against  equity  and' 
against  law  ? — They  are  not  in  the  same  position, 
of  course. 

32916.  You  know  that,  I suppose? — I say  one  is  a 
miller,  and  the  other  parties  are  shopkeepers. 

32917.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  in  which  a rebate- 
is  given  to  one  or  more  traders,  and  is  refused  to  other 
men  whose  business  relation  to  the  railways  is  similar? 
— No ; one  is  a miller  and  the  others  are  shopkeepers. 

32918.  You  refer  in  your  abstract  to  a disparity  of 
rates  ? — Yes. 

32919.  You  say  that  the  effect  of  that  disparity  of 
rates  m your  county  is  seen  in  dwindling  villages?— 

32920.  Something  over  fifty  years  ago  (which  is- 
well  within  living  memory)  the  population  of  your 
county  was  160,000  ?— Yes. 

32921.  Now  it  is  about  60,000?— Yes. 

32921a.  We  have  had  evidence  that  owing  to- 
the  working  of  the  railway  system,  while  the  imports 
of  food  to  Great  Britain  from  abroad  have  immensely 
developed  by  low  rates,  the  exports  of  Ireland  to  Great. 
Britain  have  been  cramped  ? — Yes. 

32922.  A system  such  as  that,  pursued  for  a series  of 
years,  would  account,  would  it  not  for  dwindling 
villages  and  for  general  depopulation  ?— Yes  ; it 
would,  of  course. 

32823.  And  further,  we  have  fifty-five  to  sixty 
millions  worth  of  goods-  imported  every  year  from 
Great  Britain  to  this  country,  goods  much  if  not 
most,  of  which  we  could  manufacture.  That  would 
account  for  depopulation,  because  it  would  show  that 
°“Initown?  bave  n°t  the  industries  to  sustain  the 
°{  t,!1®.agricuIt"al  Population?— Quite  so. 

■ then:  woald  you  say  that  a system  work- 

lng  m that  way  for  the  past  generation  has  contri- 
buted powerfully  to  the  depopulation  of  the  country? 
— Iwould  say  certainly  it  has  contributed  very  power- 

32925.  And  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  man  con- 

mSifv  S',+the  m °nthe  ,country  to  do  'his  best  to 
modify  that  system  ?— Certainly. 

d°  you  happen  to  know  that  the- 
no  i /Ve  mentioned,  the  trade  in  cattle,  eggs, 

tir-nlar’  i i ln  aPP*es>  are  the  very  par- 
S.arke?innc^nfR  re  1S  Practically  an  illimitable 
G\  i Britain  now  filled  by  foreign  coun- 
distrieft  ■t  by  IreIand  and  our  particular 

Than  m ™ rearins  young  cattle  rather 

L?  t^feed,n^  them.  The  principal  way  that  the  far- 
e, 1S  ,y  reanng  pigs  and  feeding  them, 
and  calves,  and  selling  them,  and  springing  heifers. 

( if'-  HtV?,  -y?U  doubt  that  the  cattle  traffic 

2h?iif’iJhMnki  y0Yr  cbi®f  resource  in  Fermanagh) 
^!a?y  devf'°Pf  b-y  such  a system  of  rates 
as  is  allowed  from  abroad  into  England  ?— I have  no- 

of  Uthe  rate*1*'  T?  ^ ,dealers  complain  very  much 
wa^n  11]S}afCe’  *he  rate  to  Bel  fast,  for  a 

iTS?  htgh  6 WOUld  h®  5d  ’ and  1 think  that 

for2c9S'i/fthinkuit  unquestionable  that  the  rates 
32929  Far T are  far  easier  ? — Far  easier. 

32929.  Far  easier  to  consignors  than  the  rates  from 
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Ireland?— Yes,  they  get  also  an  advantage  in  apples 

°V32930el  Now,  take  a case.  The  annual  import  of 
.eggs  into  Great  Britain  from  foreign  countries  is 
about  seven  millions'  sterling,  and  the  exports  from 
Ireland  only  two  and  a half  millions  ?— Yes ; if 
we  send  eggs  to  Manchester  we  have  to  pay  51s.  8a., 
at  the  company’s  risk,  and  at  owner’s  risk,  47s.  6d.  ; 
and  if  we  send  a case  of  apples  it  often  costs  at  the 
.rate  of  5s.  a cwt. 

32931.  A prohibitive  rate?— Yes. 

32932.  There  is  an  import  of  poultry  to  the  value 
•of  a million  from  abroad  into  Great  Britain,  and 
from  Ireland  to  the  value  of  seven-eighths  of  a 
million.  Would  you  say  that  that  is  a trade  m 
which  Ireland  should  command?— Yes ; it  has  greatly 
improved  in  quality,  and  holds  a good  place 
32933.  The  case  of  apples  is  very  remarkable,  ihe 
imports  from  abroad-  into  Great  Britain  represent 
■over  two  millions  sterling  per  annum.  Are  you  aware 
l0f  that?— I have  no  doubt  of  it. 

32934.  And  what  do  you  think  the  export  from  Ire- 
land  is — it  is  £8,000,  one  two-hundred-and-fiftieth 
part  of  the  import  of  apples  from  foreign  countries. 
Is  there  not  room  for  illimitable  expansion  there?— 
Illimitable  expansion.  And  they  charge  to  Dublin 
16s.  8 d.  for  a ton  of  apples,  and  if  you  send  less  than 
a ton  they  charge  21s.  2d.,  that  is,  any  quantity  less; 
and  I think  they  make  differences  even  for  smaller 
-quantities. 

32935.  Is  it  quite  plain  to  you  that  the  railway  sys- 
tem then  is  cramping  the  industries  of  this  country  in 
those  particulars  in  which  they  might  be  most  de- 
veloped ?— Yes.  The  Great  Northern  Railway  is,  of 
■course,  the  only  one  I know  of,  but  in  the  apple 
trade  I think  the  dealers  are  very  well  satisfied  with 
the  way  they  parry  the  stuff.  They  give  some  facili- 
ties for  carrying  the  stuff,  and  help  them  in  that 
way. 

32936.  But  the  price  of  the  carriage  ?— The  price 
■of  the  carriage  is  too  high. 

32937.  It  does  not  matter  how  well  they  carry  if  the 
price  is  so  dear  that  you  do  not  get  the  goods 
■carried  at  all,  or  if  it  is  so  dear  that  when  you  reach 
the  market  there  is  someone  before  you  there? — Yes. 

32938.  Such  being  the  effect  of  the  railway  system 
upon  the  development  of  Ireland,  would  you  say  we 
cught  to  combine  to  produce  some  system  that  would 
-offer  this  country  a fair  prospect  of  development? — 
I certainly  think  we  should. 

32939.  Develop  agriculture,  promote  manufactures, 
stop  emigration  ? — Yes. 

32940.  And  if  a system  were  devised  which  afforded 
a fair  prospect  of  such  savings,  by  the  use  of  public 
•credit,  and  by  combined  working,  as  would  assure  to 
this  country  equal  access  to  markets,  from  which  it 
is  now  excluded,  would  such  a.  system  be.  unacceptable 
to  you  ? — Certainly  not. 

32941.  For  the  reason  that  it  would  be  under  public 
control  ? — Certainly  not.  I think  it  should  be  under 
public  control,  some  way  or  other. 

32942.  And  as  the  grievances  are  Irish,  and  the  in- 
fluences against  Ireand  are  external,  do  you  think 
such  a system  should  be  under  Irish  authority? — Well. 
I do  not  know.  Irish  authority  is  not  successful 
in  business  matters. 

32943.  Has  it  had  a fair  chance.  I will  put  it  to 
you  in  this  way.  Suppose  a System  of  public  con- 


trol offered  a fair  prospect  to  Ireland  of  emancipation  qo1  22  1907" 
from  the  trade  serfdom  under  which  it  labours  at  — — 

present,  would  you  prefer  to  go  on  with  private  com-  Mr,  James  VV. 
panies,  as  under  the  present  system,  rather  than  adopt  Johnston,  j.p.r 
tliat  reform  ?— Well,  if  it  would  do  all  you  say,  I Bepresenta- 
certainly  would  go  in  for  it  very  strongly ; certainly.  “J® 

32944.  Then,  that  is  all  I ask  you?— I would,  cer-  County  s 
tainly.  , . . Council. 

32945.  Mr.  Acworth. — Have  you  any  objection  to 
giving  the  station  at  which  this  secret  rebate  is  given?  Unification  of 
- -Lisnaskea  and  Lisbellaw.  die  Irish 

32946.  Lisbellaw  and  Lisnaskea?— Yes.  railways 

32947.  Now,  we  can  challenge  the  General  Manager  under  public 
of  the  Great  Northern  on  this  point? — Yes.  advocated. 

32947a.  Lord  Piirie. — One  point  you  misunderstand, 

I think,  Mr.  Johnston.  The  railway  companies  have  The  stations 
a perfect  right  to  give  a special  reduction  for  -an  at  which  the 
exceptional  amount  of  traffic.  Now,  if  you  send  a Great 
thousand  tons  and  your  neighbour  sends  ten  thousand,  Northern 
I believe  that  in  that  case  they  can  give  a rebate  Company 
of  2d.  or  Id.  or  6 d.,  if  they  like.  tobe  trivine 

32948.  Mr.  Acworth. — Certainly,  and  I think  Mr.  8eoretSre.  S 
Johnston  so  understood.  It  is  perfectly  legal  to  give  bates 
special  rates  proportionate  to  special  local  traffic. 

What  is  not  legal  is  to  give  a man  a rate  that  is  The  system, 
not  known  to  the  public  and  not  in  the  rate-book,  of  special 
so  that  other  people  who  are  in  the  same  circum-  rate3  for  IarS® 
stances  do  not  get  the  chance  of  claiming  it.  consignments. 

32948a.  Lord  Pirrie. — I want  to  get  an  opportunity 
of  clearing  up  that  question.  I am  not  quite  clear 
on  it — that  they  could  allow  him  to  get  a lower 
rate  ? 

32948a.  Mr.  Acworth. — lres  ; if  you  sent  1,000  tons 
and  another  man  10,000,  paying  the  same  rate,  and  at 
the  end  of  six  months  or  a year  they  gave  him  a 
rebate  of  2d.  or  Is.  a ton. 

32949.  Mr.  Sexton. — Mr.  Acworth  has  put  it  with 
perfect  accuracy,  and  it  could  not  be  made  clearer. 

32949a.  Mr.  Acworth  . — Keep  it  at  this.  It  is  quite  a 
simple  point.  It  is  absolutely  illegal  to  give  it  to 
anybody  unless  it  is  given  in  such  a way  that  it  is 
public,  in  the  rate-book,  so  that  other  people  who 
are  in  the  same  circumstances  can  see  it  has  been 
given  to  him  and  can  say,  “ He  sent  10,000  tons.  I 
am  entitled  to  it  because  I sent  10,000  tons.”  Secrecy 
is  the  point. 

32950.  Mr.  Sexton. — Do  you  know  any  case  in  Complaints 
which  a rate  charged  to  a consignor  or  a consignee  as  to  delays 
was  different  from  the  rate  recorded  in  the  rate-  t0  tra®c ‘n 
book?— Oh,  yes,  I do,  in  this  particular  instance  route  be  twee  1 
that  I mentioned.  Now,  another  thing  that  I would  jjgW^,w^ 
like  to  say.  There  is  a delay  very  often  of  goods  at  |,utier_ 

Clones  from  'Belfast  to  our  end  of  the  line.  It  is 
caused  in  this  way,  I think,  that  the  Belfast  trains 
go  to  Cavan  and  Belturbet  and  they  throw  off  a 
wagon  at  Clones,  and  sometimes  it  remains  there  a 
day,  or  even  more,  very  often. 

32950a.  At  the  junction? — At  Clones. 

32951.  Clones  is  a junction  ? — Yes. 

32952.  Lord  Pirrie. — I think  these  points  regarding 
tiain  service  have  been  before  us? — I think  that  there 
should  be  a train  run  from  Dundalk  to  reach  Clones 
about  two  o’clock,  going  on  to  Enniskillen.  It  is  a very 
great  inconvenience  to  cattle  dealers  on  our  line,  that 
is  from  Derry  to  Clones,  that  they  cannot  get  back. 

32953.  Yes  ; but  you  have  put  it  broadly  in  your 
evidence  that  want  of  railway  facilities  interferes 
with  the  traffic? — Yes. 


Mr.  William  Ervine  examined  by  Lord  Pirrie  (m  the  Chair). 


32954.  You  are  here  on  behalf  of  the  Ballymena 
Rural  District  Council  ?— Yes. 

32955.  And  are  you  appointed  by  the  Council  to 
give  evidence  that  they  thought  would  be  for  the 
■general  advantage  of  the  district? — Well,  I think  that 
the  Council  generally  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  any 
evidence  that  I tender  here  to-day  I will  be  giving  at 
least  the  concensus  of  opinion  that  is  formed  by  my 
brother  councillors. 

32956.  You  have  no  resolution  of  theirs  in  regard  to 
your  giving  evidence  on  their  behalf  ? — Nothing  except 
the  verbal  statement.  I should  say,  with  your  permis- 

sion, that  our  appearance  here  to-day  is  in  reference 
to  a case  more  than  the  ordinary,  and  if  you  would 
be  kind  enough,  I had  a statement  prepared  that  with 
7 our  kind  permission  I will  read,  which  explains  our 
whole  case,  which  when  you  have  heard  you  will,  I 
am  certain,  agree  that  our  grievance  is  a real  one. 


32957.  You  may  come  to  this  a little  later  on,  but 
I think  I would  rather  follow  the  general  line  of 
your  evidence  in  the  beginning,  and  then  come  back 
to  anything  special  afterwards? — Yes,  but  my  point 
is,  that  what  you  have  before  you  is  merely  .an  ab- 
stract of  the  evidence  that  I intended  to  give,  and  I 
want  to  offer  our  whole  evidence. 

32958.  Make  it  as  short  .as  you  can,  and  you  can 
see  for  yourself  as  we  go  along.  If  your  evidence 
does  not  meet  your  case  sufficiently,  then  if  the  Com- 
missioners consider  that  reading  your  statement  is  the 
better  way,  you  can  do  it? — I am  in  your  hands. 

32959.  Do  you  complain  of  want  of  railway  facili- 
ties in  your  Ballymena  Rural  District? — We  do. 

32960.  And  what  district  do  you  considei  is  badly 
served  for  railway  accommodation  ? — Well,  tbe  por- 
tion with  which  I am  perfectly  well  acquainted  is 
that  lying  between  Ballymena  and  Portglenone,  also 
2 E 2 
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from  Carnlough  to  Ballymena,  or  in  other  words, 
from  Carnlough  to  Portglenone,  a distance  of  about 
26  miles.  It  would  connect  the  sea  with  the  River 
Bann. 

32961.  Is  that  a rich  and  prosperous  district? — In 
my  opinion  it  is. 

32962.  Are  the  farmers  all  well-to-do  ? — They  are. 

32963.  And  they  would  be  able  to  turn  out  more 
produce  if  they  had  railway  accommodation? — A 
great  deal.  Take  the  question  of  lime  having  to  be 
carted  from  Carnlough  as  far  as  Portglenone  and  you 
will  see  how  they  are  handicapped,  also  they  have  a 
creamery  in  Ahoghill,  which  is  owned  by  a combina- 
iton  of  farmers,  and  it  costs  them  for  carriage  of 
goods  about  £250  yearly.  In  this  and  a great  many 
other  respects  they  are  badly  off  for  railway  facilities. 

32964.  Was  there  any  question  of  a railway  in 
this  district  that  you  speak  of  ? — Yes. 

32965.  Who  proposed  to  build  a railway  there?— 
I think  it  was  Mr.  James  Chaine  who  was  the  origi- 
nal promoter  of  the  scheme.  He  is  deceased. 

32966.  And  did  he  propose  to  build  that  out  of 
private  funds  or  on  the  basis  of  a baronial  guarantee  ? 
— I think  it  was  a company. 

32967.  He  did  not  call  upon  the  farmers  of  the 
district  to  guarantee  anything  towards  it? — Not  in 
the  first  instance.  Of  course  some  of  them  subscribed 
their  names  to  be  shareholders  of  the  undertaking. 

32968.  That  showed  that  they  believed  it  would  be 
a commercial  success  ?— Most  decidedly. 

32969.  Now,  that  district  that  you  have  spoken  of 
is  one.  Is  there  any  other  district  that  your  Council 
want  you  to  mention  ? — The  portion  lying  between 
Carnlough  and  Ballymena ; but  I may  add  that  the 
suggested  branch  from  Ballymena  to  Portglenone  is 
a continuation  of  one  and  the  same. 

32970.  And  you  speak  from  your  own  knowledge 
when  you  say  that  the  line  from  Ballymena  to  Carn- 
lough would  be  a prosperous  line,  and  would  not 
require  a barony  guarantee  in  any  way  ?— In  my 
opinion  it  would  not. 

32971.  Is  that  because  of  the  iron  ore  in  the  dis- 
trict?—Yes,  and  the  other  industries,  the  one  that 
is  at  present  m existence  and  the  others  that  would 
spring  up  immediately. 

32972.  In  addition  to  that  is  Carnlough  itself  a 
rising  little  village  for  tourist  traffic  ?— It  is  making 
desperate  endeavours  to  go  that  way,  but  it  is  com- 
pletely handicapped  for  want  of  a railway. 

32973.  If  a railway  was  brought  to  the  place 
it  would  spring  very  quickly  into  a seaside  resort, 
and  do  you  think  it  would  pay  ?— Yes ; there  is  no 
doubt  of  it. 

32974.  Now,  have  you  one  or  two  villages  in  the 
district  which  you  think  are  falling  back  and  not 
having  a little  factory  for  the  want  of  this  railway 
accommodation  ? — Two  in  particular,  Ahoghill  and 
Portglenone.  The  population  of  Ahoghill  has  de- 
clined from  about  1,000  in  1881  to  600  in  1901,  and 
the  districts  in  about  the  same  proportion. 

32975  And  these  two  villages  you  think  would 
turn  into  manufacturing  places,  provided  they  had 
railway  accommodation  ?— There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 
several  times  the  building  of  factories  was  thought  of 
but  after  taking  the  cost  of  transit  by  carts  into  con’ 
s,dArna*‘onrTthe  projects  were  always  abandoned. 

32976.  Have  you  any  factory  now  in  them  ? We 

have  not.  We  have  nothing  but  a creamery  in  Aho<»- 
lnll  and  a creamery  at  Portglenone,  which  is  now 
worked  by  steam  power. 

32977  Have  you  any  idea  of  how  to  get  the  line  ? 
-Aot  the  slightest,  but  we  have  so  much  confidence 
m the  wisdom  of  this  Commission  that  we  believe 

mtynfrtL1-bJ-«!beut0  devise  SOme  scheme  t0  take  us 
out  of  this  difficulty. 

1 think  your  Council  had  such  confidence  in 
mfeht  m»kf  RA'Iw$'  ComPan.v  that  you  thought  they 
, ke  ',t  ?rAXe  are  not  SO  sure  of  that  We 

i.evei  approached  them. 

rnSIH'  »°‘  !-»».  hot  ™ think  Com- 

n * , ?lght  lnfluence  them  to  make  a line  as  thev 
Ballymena  and  Aho  A^ich  tk  £5SL'SS& 


daily  (about  12,000  tons  passing  over  the  roads  yearly), 
would  mean  a revenue  in  itself  of  over  £600.  Then 
there  is  passenger  traffic  to  the  number  of  22,000 
yearly  on  a safe  calculation,  also  the  creamery  in 
Ahoghill,  which  costs  the  company  £256  yearly  for 
carriage  of  their  goods,  besides  traffic  in  all  other 
lines,  viz.,  coal,  timber,  provisions,  etc.,  which  a 
prosperous  district  requires.  This  would  mean  many 
thousand  tons  more.  I believe  the  Midland  Railway 
Company  will  be  standing  in  their  own  light  if  they 
don’t  take  the  hint  and  agree  to  make  a railway  line 
or,  if  not,  a tramway  of  some  sort. 

32981.  And  so  you  have  great  faith  in  this  Com- 
mission doing  something? — Yes. 

32982.  And  on  what  lines  had  you  it  in  your  mind 
(hat  they  might  do  something? — Well,  they  might 
use  their  influence  with  the  railway  companies  to. 
make  use  of  their  savings  and  to  cater  for  the  people. 

32983.  You  do  not  want  it  done  in  any  way  by 
an  application  to  the  Treasury  for  a free  grant?— 
Well,  we  would  take  it  that  way,  and  I am  certain 
it  would  be  a great  deal  better  spent  here  than  in 
some  other  districts  in  Ireland  which  have  got  light 
railways  through  Treasury  grants,  for  I believe  it  is  a 
mistake  to  spend  money  except  in  districts  where  it 
is  certain  there  would  be  no  charge  on  the  local  rates. 
In  my  opinion  a line  here  would  pay  itself. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

__  32984.  I think  the  full  length  of  the  line,  Mr. 
Ervine,  which  you  desire  to  have  is  about  twenty-six 
miles? — Y'es,  twenty-six  miles. 

32985.  From  the  seaside  place,  Carnlough  into 
Portglenone? — Yes,  sir;  it  would  connect  the  sea  with 
the  River  Bann. 

32986.  I understand  that  it  could  be  made  along 
the  roadway  ?— I believe  it  could  ; most  of  the  way. 

32987.  I think  there  is  a main  road  all  the  wav  ? - 
There  is,  and  a good  road. 

32988.  And  if  it  were  constructed  along  the  road  in 
the  form  of  a tramway,  it  could  be  provided  for,  I 
suppose,  about  £100,000?— I am  sure  it  could. 

32989.  That  seems  no  great  sum  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a district  which  seems  to  be,  for  Ireland, 
singularly  well  provided  with  industries.  It  has  more 
industries  than  are  usual  in  Ireland?— Not  in  the 
portion  that  I represent. 

32990.  I believe  there  are  more  industries  existing 
olr  possible  there  than  in  most  other  parts  of  Ireland  ? 
—Yes.  One  reason  I tell  you.  The  hand-loom  opera- 
tives that  have  been  deprived  of  earning  their  liveli- 
hood in  this  place  would  be  available.  Provided 
there  were  facilities,  a weaving  factory,  or  something 
of  that  sort,  could  be  established. 

32991.  And  the  district  is  one  capable  of  special 
development,  but  the  want  of  a line  keeps  it  back?— 


Yes  sir  e lnaustry  at  present?— 

32993.  For  export? — Yes,  sir. 

32994.  You  have  100  tons  a week  carried  along  your 
road  by  traction  engine  ?— Almost  daily. 

52995.  Carried  along  the  road  by  traction  engine, 
to  the  injury  of  the  road  ?— Yes. 

32996  And  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers  ?— 
V“dous  expense.  I have  it  on  good  authority 
that  .he  amount  that  should  be  saved  in  the  upkeep 
rT  I,  Yould  g0  a long  way,  if  not  altogether, 
to  pay  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest  on  a loan  for  the 
making  of  a line, 

ri!!9I'iWaS  r*  th?  G.reat  N°rtl>ern  Company  that 
yOIMr0mJlaVlng  this  i'ne  ? — I believe  it  was 
K°^rniCountiell  which  is  now  merged  with  the 
Midland  Railway  of  England.  6 

iJS  ,)Vben  y°ur  BiH  was  before  Parliament  thev 
l a t,rgh  ,you  wanted  to  have  a narrow 
Ifrll  ’ tht  bced  ?f  the  line  and  the  bridges  should 
32999  rwf  f0r,,bl',0ad  g?uge  transport  ?-Yes. 
nrPv!!LTu  * ld  have  been  so  expensive  that  it 
prevented  the  construction  of  the  line?— Yes. 

J°u  have  in  the  east  a watering  place  which 
is  also  a shipping  port? — Yes. 

33001.  You  have  tourist  traffic  ; you  have  iron  ore ; 
ofUtheVhaandTllen  and’  °wing  to  the  prevalent 

time  voS  SeT’  lndiUSt7  in  the  district  at  one 
available  ir  th/onc^Y  °f  °Perative.s,  who  would  be 
available  m the  case  of  any  development ?- Yes. 

line  woul7S!v  iSUPPi°^  if  capitalists  thought  this 
- 1 dareldsaPv  lYf'TY.’*'’6  been  made  before  now? 
e -ay,  but  I believe  that,  if  thev  don’t  see 
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41  „4,  wav  to  step  in,  I see  no  reason  why  the  country 
should  be  kept  in  an  unprogressive  state  of  that  kind. 

I do  not  believe  that  a country  should  be  allowed  to 
.to  to  desolation  and  ruin  till  such  time  as  capitalists 
thought  that  an  investment  of  money  m a certain 
1 rection  would  yield  them  a profitable  return. 

33003.  I fear  that,  until  we  are  allowed  to  look 
more  after  our  own  affairs  in  Ireland,  we  will  have  a 
good  many  causes  of  complaint? — That  is  what  1 

bC 33004.  Now,  do  you  think  it  is  a good  system  that 
every  district  should  be  left  to  provide  for  itself, 
importuning  secretaries  and  ministers  and  officials, 
and  soliciting  grants,  and  then  the  district  to  come 
under  a special  burden  because  of  the  construction 
of  a line.  Is  that  a good  system?— Very  bad,  m my 

°^33005.'  Would  it  not  be  a great  improvement  if  there 
were  some  general  authority  that  would  survey  the 
needs  of  the  country  as  a whole,  and,  where  they 
found  that  the  circumstances  of  a district  warranted 


the  construction  of  a line,  would  make  the  line  in  the  Oct.  22^190,. 
public  interest,  and  wait  for  profits,  without  laying 
taxation  on  the  d;  strict?— Yes,  that  is  my  opinion, 
and  I believe  that  the  time  has  arrived  that  the  only 
solution  of  all  the  different  evils  as  regards  railway 
management  and  accommodation  m all  the  various 
directions,  is  the  nationalisation  of  the  railways. 

33006.  Under  an  Irish  authority  ?— Under  an  Irish 
authority  ; and  I am  authorised  by  the  Council  to 
make  that  statement  here  to-day. 

33007.  And  I may  tell  you  that  I think  that  is  the 
way  you  will  get  your  line,  and  in  no  other  way. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. 

33008.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  that  the  daily 
output  of  ore  there  is  100  tons  ? — 1 am  not  in  a 
posit’ on  to  give  the  exact  figures,  but  the  witness  that 
will  follow  me  has  the  figures  from  the  company  them- 
selves, so  that,  if  you  will  kindly  wait,  he  will  be  able 
to  put  the  figures  before  you. 
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Mr.  Robert  Gregg  examined  by  Lord  Pirrie  (in  the  Chan). 


33009.  You  are  representing  Ballymena  Rural  Dis- 
trict Council? — Yes. 

33010.  That  is  the  Council  the  previous  witness 
also  represented? — Yes. 

33011.  You  are  appointed,  as  he  was,  to  come  ancl 
give  evidence  as  near  as  possible  to  what  you  consider 
the  feeling  of  your  colleagues  on  the  Council  ?— Yes  ; 

I am  one  of  a deputation  of  three. 

33012.  Coming  here?— Yes,  from  the  Ballymena 
Rural  District  Council. 

33013.  You  have  been  in  the  room  and  heard  the 
evidence  that  the  previous  witness  gave?— Yes. 

33014.  And  you  agree  with  all  he  said,  do  you? — 
Yes.  Mr.  Ervine  represents  one  end  of  the  line.  He 
is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  dis- 
trict which  he  represents. 

33015.  That  is  Portglenone  ? — And  Ahoghill,  to 
Ballymena.  And  another  witness  I hear  will  come 
here,  who  will  take  up  the  end  of  the  line  from  Ahog- 
hill’to  Portglenone.  I am  supposed  to  represent  the 
portion  of  the  country  from  Ballymena  to  Carnlough. 

33016.  Mr.  Sexton.—  The  eastern  side? — No.  The 
other  side  of  Ballymena. 

33017.  Lord  Pirrie.— The  general  views  that  he 
gave  us  you  agree  with  ? — Yes  ; I cordially  support 
them. 

33018.  Now,  as  regards  from  Ballymena  to  the 
Carnlough  district,  you  consider  that  the  line  would 
practically  pay  for  its  working  once  it  was  made? 
Well,  I do  not  know  any  reason  why  it  should  not. 

33019.  I mean  as  regards  traffic? — There  is  a very 
large  iron  ore  traffic,  and  that  has  been  for  the  last 
ten  years.  We  have  at  the  present  time  one  traction 
engine  carrying  two  loads  every  day,  and  two  motors 
carrying  three  loads  each  every  day,  over  six  miles  of 
the  road.  The  iron  ore  traffic  varied  more  or  less. 
Sometimes  we  would  have  six  loads  of  traction  engine 
traffic  in  a day,  and  at  other  times  only  two. 

33020.  Is  it  at  the  cost  of  the  county  that  that  road 
is  kept  up? — At  the  cost  of  the  county,  and  the  ex- 
penditure on  one  portion  of  the  road  has  increased 
forty  per  cent,  since  the  traffic  commenced. 

33021.  The  company  have  not  to  pay  anything  to- 
wards the  keeping  up  of  the  road  ? — Nothing  whatever. 
It  falls  on  the  ratepayers. 

33022.  And  therefore  one  advantage  from  a rail- 
way in  the  district  would  be  a saving  to  the  rate- 
payers in  regard  to  upkeep  of  the  road  ? — Yes.  I can 
give  you  the  figures  of  the  upkeep  of  the  road  per  mile 
for  the  year  1896-7  and  the  year  1906-7.  In  the 
former  year  it  was  £60  a mile.  For  the  last  year  it 
was  £100  per  mile. 

33023.  Are  you  keeping  your  roads  up  generally  in 
the  County  Antrim  and  that  district  very  much 
better  than  twenty  years  ago? — I do  not  think  so. 
Some  of  the  road  was  in  a most  deplorable  state  owing 
to  the  engine  traffic,  and  we  had  to  repair  it  at  enor- 
mous expense. 

33024.  Are  the  other  public  roads  in  the  County 
Antrim  improving? — They  are  improving  slightly. 

33025.  And  you  believe  the  village  of  Carnlough 
although  in  any  case  an  attractive  village,  would, 
if  you  had  railway  traffic,  become  of  great  advan- 
tage to  the  people  round  about?— I think  so.  It  is  a 


rather  pretty  seaside  resort,  the  village  of  Carnlough, 
but  there  is  no  accessible  way  of  getting  to  it  only  by 
car,  an  Irish  jaunting  car,  or  brakes  from  Larne. 
There  is  a dock  there  or  harbour,  for  transit  of  lime- 
stone across  the  water,  and  for  bringing  in  coals.  I 
wrote  to  the  manager  of  the  Carnlough  Lime 
Company,  and  if  you  like  I will  read  you  his  letter. 

33026."  What  does  he  refer  to  ? — The  amount  of  lime 
and  coal  carted  from  his  works  annually  at  present  is 
about  3,000  tons,  but  would  probably  be  ten  times  this 
amount  if  a light  railway  or  tramway  were  con- 
structed. (This  does  not  include  his  cross-Channel 
trade).  The  amount  of  hands  employed  is  about  200  ; 
annual  wages  from  £7,000  to  £8,000. 

33027.  In  Carnlough  1— Yes. 

33028.  But  how  would  that  affect  the  railway  ?— He 
would  send  the  lime  by  the  light  railway.  The  lime 
from  Carnlough  would  come  inland  to  Ballymena, 
and  as  far  as  Portglenone. 

33029.  You  mean  instead  of  being  carted? — I mean 
instead  of  being  carted,  the  lime  would  come  by  rail, 
and  also  the  cost  of  carriage  would  be  much  less,  and- 
the  farmers  would  have  a saving  in  the  railway  car- 
riage and  a shorter  distance  to  cart  from  the  railway 
to  their  farms. 

33030.  You  consider  that  there  would  be  a very 
large  lime  traffic  over  the  line  proposed  ? — Lime 
and  coal. 

33031.  The  coal,  instead  of  going  by  Larne,  would, 
I suppose,  go  direct  through  Carnlough  ? — Yes  ; it  is 
only  a distance  of  sixteen  miles  from  Carnlough  to 
Ballymena. 

33032.  You  say  that  the  district  through  which  that 
railway  would  run  is  a very  prosperous  agricultural 
district  ? — It  is  entirely  agricultural. 

33033.  Is  there  not  a certain  amount  of  moorland 
and  heather? — Our  road  runs  through  what  you 
would  call  a glen,  with  hills  on  each  side,  so  that  the 
farmers’  operations  extend  both  ways,  to  the  north 
and  south  for  a mile  on  each  side  of  the  road.  There 
is  a very  short  distance  of  heather,  about  a mile  of 
it,  about  five  miles  out  of  Carnlough. 

33034.  Why  did  the  Antrim  Company  take  away 
the  iron  ore  railway  after  laying  the  rails  down.  I 
think  the  Commission  would  like  to  know  why,  if 
there  was  an  alteration  ? — There  never  was  a railway 
there.  It  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  Glenarriff 
railway.  There  was  a railway  from  Parkmore  to 
Red  Bay,  and  it  did  not  exactly  connect  with  Park- 

33035.  Why  was  that  railway  taken  up  ?— I will 
just  give  you  the  facts.  The  company  that  worked 
those  mines  and  constructed  that  railway  failed. 
They  owed  some  ground  rent  to  Lord  Antrim  and  I 
am  informed  he  distrained  for  rent  and  took  the 
railway  in  part  payment,  and  it  was  by  his  instruc- 
tions the  railway  was  tom  up. 

33036.  In  your  opinion  why  ? — I would  not  say  that 
was  part  of  the  present  iron  ore  industry  at  all.  That 
part  that  you  want  to  connect  has  better  ore  than  the 
part  that  the  old  railway  was  on.  We  have  a better 
class  of  ore  here.  It  i6  richer  in  iron  and  a very  much 
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better  class  of  ore  than  what  they  could  ship  from 
Glenarin. 

33037.  The  place  that  you  want  to  connect  has 
better  ore  than  the  place  where  the  old  railway  was  ? 
— We  have  a better  class  of  ore.  It  is  richer  in  iron 
and  a much  better  class  of  ore  than  they  ship  from 
Glenarm. 

33038.  That  is  all  I want  to  get  of  the  evidence — 
that  the  old  line  was  for  ore  that  had  a very  much 
smaller  percentage  of  iron  and  the  ore  in  your  district 
is  much  better  ? — At  the  present  time  the  iron  ore 
traffic  is  coming  six  miles  into  Ballymena — fully  six 
miles — and  it  is  taken  by  rail  thirty  miles  into  Bel- 
fast. 

33039.  Or  into  Larne? — And  into  Larne.  If  we 
had  a railway  from  the  mine  to  Carnlough— it  would 
be  only  ten  miles,  and  there  would  be  no  load  to 
change.  This  has  all  to  be  handled  and  lifted  into  the 
train  wagons  by  manual  labour. 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. 

33040.  I understand  you  to  say  that  your  output 
is  30,000  tons  of  ore  in  the  year— 100  tons  a day  ?— 
I approached  the  “captain”  of  the  iron  ore  mines 
a fortnight  ago,  .and  he  had  only  two  motor  engines 
then,  and  he  said  their  output  was  fifty  tons  a day. 

33041.  I think  you  spoke  of  100  tons  a day?— i00 
dons. 

33042.  That  would  be  30,000  tons  in  the  year? 

In  order  to  be  correct,  you  may  put  it  at  50  to  100 
tons  a day. 

33043.  Then  it  would  be,  roughly,  15,000  to  20,000 
tons  a year  ? — Yes. 

33044.  What  do  you  pay  for  the  cost  of  transit  of 
the  ore  to  Ballymena  ? — Of  the  ore. 

33045.  Of  the  ore? — The  traction  engines  belong 
to  the  Antrim  Iron  Ore  Company. 

33046.  But  it  costs  something?— I expect  about 
Is  6 d.  .per  ton— peihaps  it  might  Is.  ,a  ton.  The 
information  I could  give  you  is  of  former  years,  twenty 
years  ago,  when  it  was  carted,  and  it  was  taken  by 
horns  and  carted,  and  the  price  paid  then  was 
2s.  6 a.  a ton.  They  are  carrying  it  for  a good  deal 
less  by  traction  engine. 

33047.  That  would  be  anything  you  like  from 
£750  to  £1,000  a year  for  cost  of  transit  under  exist- 
ing circumstances  to  Ballymena  ?— Yes. 

33048.  In  addition  to  that  cost,  you  say  that  the 
extra  expense  for  the  upkeep  of  roads  comes  to  about 
ry!cna  mde  ^'r  tbe  s‘x  miles,  or  not  less  than,  say, 
£250  a year — tho  additional  cost  owing  to  the  heavy 
traffic  on  the  roads  entails  a levy  of  £250  a year 
over  and  above  what  they  would  otherwise  cost? — I 
have  it  in  writing  from  the  County  Surveyor,  that 
the  average  cost  at  the  time  I spoke  of,  1895-6-7 
w.as  £60  a mile,  and  in  1906-7  it  was  £100  per  mile! 

33049.  In  other  words,  a distance  of  six  miles 
costs  £250  a year,  so  that  the  total  saving  which 
would  be  effected  if  the  Iron  Ore  Company  traffic 
went  by  rail  would  be  at  least  £1,000  to  £1,500  a 
year? — That  is  my  own  estimate. 

33050.  And  on  a larger  estimate,  if  there  was  an 
increase  in  the  output,  it  would  be  considerably  more 
than  that.  We  will  assume  that  it  would  be,  at  any 
rate,  a saving  of  £1,500  a year,  on  the  lowest  com- 
putation. The  cost  of  the  railway  would  be,  roughly 
£100,000,  and  to  meet  the  dividend  of  3 per  cent' 
would  involve,  perhaps,  £3,000  a year.  Towards 
that  you  have— if  your  figures  are  at  all  correct— 
you  have  at  once  some  £1,500  a year,  at  the  lowest 
computation,  to  meet  the  expenditure  on  that  capital 
outlay.  Would  not  that  be  so? — I presume  your 
figures  are  correct. 

33051  Roughly  speaking,  I think  you  will  find  they 
are.  You  would  have  at  least  £1,500  a year  for 
interest  on  the  capital  cost  of  construction,  and  if 
your  output  was  developed  you  would  probably  have 
to  pay  the  full  interest  on  the  capital  cost 
of  construction.  Under  those  circumstances,  I suppose 
mero  Would  be  no  vel'y  great  riskPin- 
rf  mo™  TItaSUry  if  they  were  to  ^ke  a grant 
of  money  for  the  construction  of  such  a line?— 

^ t0  invest  up  to 

''Z-'r?  a sood  deal  ab<mt  dis- 
,i  ict.  bein0  opposed  to  any  further  guarantee 


owing  to  the  heavy  levies  which  have  been,  unfor- 
tunately, entailed,  and  we  have  had  evidence  there 
would  be  a disinclination  on  the  part  of  County  Coun- 
cils and  others  to  undertake  any  further  liability.  Do 
you  think  that  would  hold  good  in  your  particular 
district,  or  would  the  county  be  prepared  to  do  some- 
thing?— I do  not  know  the  mind  of  the  County 
Council,  but  I consider  that  it  would  be  good  policy 
in  saving  on  the  part  of  the  Rural  District  Council. 
This  railway  is  entirely,  with  the  exception  of  four 
miles,  in  the  Ballymena  rural  district,  and  at  the 
present  time  it  is  costing  the  Rural  District  and 
Urban  Council  of  Ballymena  £1,500  a year  in  the 
upkeep  of  the  roads  on  account  of  iron  ore  traffic,  and 
I am  of  opinion  it  would  be  a good  policy  to  guarantee 
£1,000  a year  and  save  £500  a year. 

33053.  That  is  rather  more  than  I think  you  would 
save.  Assuming  the  county  would  not  be  prepared 
to  join  the  guarantee,  there  would  be  no  great  risk 
on  the  part  of  the  Treasury  in  advancing  the  sum 
of  money  necessary  to  construct  such  a line? — Ulti- 
mately, I am  of  opinion  that  the  railway  would 
pay.  With  a light  tramway  or  railway  constructed 
along  the  county  road,  I think  the  amount  of  money 
spent  dn  constructing  the  railway  would  be  very 
small  in  comparison  with  the  benefit  that  would 
accrue  from  it  to  the  district. 


33054.  You  spoke  of  the  Eglington  Chemical  Com- 
pany as  being  a company  that  was  shipping  also?— 
They  are  at  Glenarm. 

33055.  What  do  they  ship  ?— Limestone,  whitening, 
coal,  and  blackstone. 

33056. . I suppose  that  both  that  company  and  the 
Iron  Ore  Company  have  to  import  a considerable 
amount  of  coal? — Yes. 

33057.  Does  it  come  by  sea  ?— It  comes  by  sea. 
They  have  a dock  or  harbour  at  Glenarm. 

33058.  In  the  event  of  a railway  being  made,  do 
you  expect  any  portion  of  the  coal  would  come  in  by 
the  railway  ? — From  Ballymena  ? 

33059.  Supposing  there  was  a railway  from  Bally- 
mena to  Carnlough,  would  any  portion  of  the  im- 
ported traffic  which  now  comes  by  sea  come  by  rail? 
— It  would  come  by  sea  to  Carnlough  and  Glenarm. 
and  then  by  rail  inland. 

33060.  I was  wondering  whether  in  addition  to  the 
traffic  inland  to  Ballymena  you  would  get  any  addi- 
tional traffic  outward  to  Carnlough  by  rail? We  ex- 

pect there  would  be  additional  traffic  to  Carnlough  by 
the  railway,  because  we  have  three  factories  on  the 
road— woolien  factories— between  Ballymena  and  Cam- 
lough,  we  have  three  sets  of  dyeing  and  finishing 
companies  about  Broughshane  and  that  district.  There 
are  about  5,470  tons  of  goods  come  from  Ballymena 
to  Carnlough  by  carts. 

33061.  So  that  all  that  traffic  would  go  to  swell 
the  earnings  on  the  railway  ?— Naturally. 

33062  In  addition  to  the  earnings  we  have  already 
discussed— the  earnings  from  traffic  of  ore— it  would 
ge‘  ™ traffic  out  in  the  other  direction  ?— Yes 

33062a.  I think  that  is  all. 


-examined  Dy  Mr.  Acworth. 

33063  Mr.  Gregg,  you  are  a member  of  the  Rural 
District  Council  ?— Yes,  sir. 

33064.  And  your  Council  are,  I take  it,  the  au- 
fo!'  the  roads— yon  manage  the  roads?— Yes. 
roach  Uni  tJrstiTct  Council  have  the  control  of  the 

33065.  Do  I understand  that  in  Ireland  vou  have 
not  got  the  same  law  that  we  have  in  England,  where 
tLlf565,,  -Wh^  ls,calIed  “extraordinary  traffic,” 
CaVhe  ,lauia8e  b-v  traction  engines,  the  users  of 
tne  read  are  made  to  pay  a special  amount  ?— We  have 
not  got  the  same  law. 

i.»T£i/'£»  doe‘  “ “‘“d  * ** 

from  Dm'  1 jh\nk  mat  the  Part-V  who  got  the  benefit 
tbe  .‘'oad,  sb?uld  contribute  towards  the  upkeep 
‘\2ortp®  t0  ths  damage  done  to  the  roads. 

ij  i'i  i even  ,aPart  from  that  question,  you 
Slw.jf-T,0,5  »S  on  to  th, 

33069.  About  the  railway— Antrim  is  not  evactlr 
a congested  district  ?-Antrim  ? 7 

land°?70wTeS-  n Ti3  p,retJy  Prosperous  part  of  Ire- 
Wedw7,Trf  lTUlf  ]lke  to,  b?  ca]led  that  sometimes. 
We  would  like  to  be  called  an  industrious  people. 
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Our  prosperity  is  not  nearly  so  good  as  we  would 
^33071.  It  is  not  a poor  part  of  Ireland  ? — There  are 

W°33072.a  And  there  are  less  prosperous  towns  than 
Ballymena  ?— Yes,  but  we  attribute  a good  deal  of 
that  to  the  energy  and  push  and  pluck  of  the  people 
who  live  around  there. 

33073  I do  not  doubt  it  for  a moment,  and  your 
statement  is,  such  is  the  energy  of  the  people  that 
they  have  enough  traffic  to  make  the  railway  pay? 
That  is  my  opinion. 

33074.  Or  to  come  something  like  paying  <—  res. 

33075  In  that  condition  of  affairs,  with  a pros- 
perous population  and  a good  prospect  of  traffic,  how 
Ho  vou  propose  that  the  money  should  be  found  !— 
Well  my  own  idea  was  that  the  County  Council 
should  be  approached  to  grant  a free  bottom  and  let 
the  railway  lun  alongside  the  road. 

33076.  Along  the  county  road  ?— Yes. 

33077.  That  would  be  a very  large  contribution  by 
the  district  to  the  making  of  the  railway  ?— Yes. 

33078.  Is  the  road  wide  enough  and  flat  enough  ‘ 

The  gradients  of  the  road  are  fairly  good. 

33079.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Pofe. — The  width?— At 
mv  place,  which  is  on  the  road,  it  is  thirty  feet 
wide,  clear  of  the  foot-path.  It  is  not  all  that 
width,  but  in  order  to  get  over  the  difficulty  I would 

remove  one  of  the  county  fences 

33080.  Mr.  Acworth— P ut  the  fence  back  ?— .Remove 
the  fence  and  plant  a ground  set  hedge  and  a sub- 
stantial paling,  and  by  the  time  the  paling  would 
be  done  the  hedge  would  be  up,  and  nobody  would 
lose  anything,  and  the  road  would  be  wide  enough 
to  construct  the  railway  or  tramway. 

33081.  You  suggest  that  the  County  Council  should 
give  the  ground  gratis?— Yes;  I am  persuaded  the 
Council  would.  , , . 

33082.  That  would  be  a valuable  contribution, 
clearly.  There  is  no  land  to  pay  for,  and  the  whole 
of  the  rest  of  it  should  be  done  for  £3,000  a mile, 
or  something  of  that  sort  ? — I have  no  idea. 

33083.  It  should  cost  some  figure  of  that  kind. 
How  do  you  suggest  the  .money  may  be  found  ? — I do 
not  really  know.  I think  the  Government  might 
borrow  money  from  the  Board  of  Works  and  advance 
it  to  the  Rural  District  or  to  the  County  Council, 
and  let  them  pay  back  the  loan  by  instalments  an- 
nually, or  some  means  like  this  might  be  devised. 

33084.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  would  be  pre- 
pared to  take  the  risk,  if  you  could  borrow  the  money 
at  3 per  cent,  from  the  Government — that  the  people 
in  the  locality  would  take  the  risk  of  paying  interest 
and  working  the  line  themselves  ? — The  Council  I re- 
present does  not  say  that,  for  it  has  never  cropped 
up  how  we  will  get  the  money,  and  I do  not  think 
I would  be  justified  in  making  a suggestion  as  to  any- 
thing, but  that  is  my  own  view. 

33085.  Clearly.  I am  glad  you  stated  that,  so  that 
there  would  be  no  misunderstanding.  What  is  your 
own  view? — My  own  view  is  that  I would  like  very 
well  to  see  a railway,  and  a guarantee  given  by  the 
County  Council  to  the  shareholders,  and  by  doing  so 
I am  of  opinion  that  there  would  be  a saving  to  the 
ratepayers,  and  if  there  could  be  any  better  means 
devised,  I can  assure  you,  whereby  the  money  could 
come  easier,  and  there  would  be  no  loss  to  the  rate- 
payers, I would  be  very  pleased. 

33086.  I do  not  want  to  pin  you  to  details,  but  I 
understand  your  view  is  that  it  would  be  worth  while 
to  Ballymena  people  to  take  the  risk  and  give  some 
guarantee? — It  would  be  a saving,  in  my  opinion. 

33087.  You  have  got  there  the  Midland  Railway  of 
England  ? — Yes.  The  Northern  Counties  Committee. 

33088.  Have  you  ever  approached  them  and  asked 
them  “If  we  give  a guarantee,  will  you  make  the 
line?” — We  have  not.  I understand  that  there  was 
a railway  in  contemplation  to  the  village  of  Brough- 
shane.  and  it  was  largely  owing  to  the  opposition  of 
the  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  Railway  that  the 
matter  fell  through. 

33089.  Is  that  half-way  to  the  coast  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Ervine  ( the  previous  Witness). — If  I might 
make  a remark.  A resolution  did  go  from  the  Rural 
Council  to  the  Midland  Railway  Company,  and  it  is 
pending.  It  is  to  come  before  the  directors,  and  we 
had  no  further  intimation  about  it. 

Mr.  Crolcer  Barrinqton,  Solr. — Will  you  give  us  the 
date? 


mena  Rural 
District 
Council  as  to 
the  construc- 
of  the 


Witness — At  the  time  the  first  resolution  was  sent  0ct  22,  1907. 
forward  to  the  Vice-Regal  Commission  here.  — 

33090.  Mr.  Acworth.— You  have  actually  ap-  Mr.  Robert 
proached  them?— They  have  got  intimation  of  the  £™Sg^nta_ 
County  scheme,  in  other  words.  tive  of  the 

33091.  I do  not  follow?— They  have  got  intimation  ™ “ena 
that  the  County  or  District  Council  was  moving  in  Rur^ 
that  direction.  , District 

33092.  Have  you  asked  them  to  make  the  railway  f Council. 

—We  only  passed  a resolution  and  sent  a^  copy  of 
the  resolution  passed.  I think  that  wi 
33093.  And  the  resolution  was  that  t 
wanted? — That  we  wanted  a railway. 

M r.  Croker  Barrington,  Solr. — Anything  about  ; 
guarantee.  . 

33094.  Mr.  Acworth— That  is  what  I was  going  t.  uQn  Ql  [u£ 
ask.  You  did  not  suggest  it  in  the  resolution  ?— No,  Ballymena 
sir.  It  is  my  own  suggestion.  I gave  you  to  under-  and  c»rn- 
stand  I had  no  authority  to  make  it  for  the  county.  lough  railway 
33095.  In  the  communication  you  made  to  the  Mid-  forwarded 
land  Railway  Company  there  was  no  suggestion  that  to  the  Mid- 
the  district  was  prepared  to  do  anything  in  the  way  of  laud  Railway 
guarantee  ?-None  whatever.  . Northern 

33096.  It  would  make  a good  deal  of  difference  m , 

the  way  the  company  would  look  at  it,  and  m your 
view  it  would  be  reasonable  and  good  business  for 
you  to  put  your  hands  in  your  pockets  to  some  ex- 
tent?— If  the  upkeep  of  the  road  is  costing  the  rate- 
payers from  £900  to  £1,500  a year  extra,  I consider 
it  would  be  good  financial  policy  to  subscribe,  say, 

£900  instead  of  £1,500. 

33097.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe.—' There  must  be  some  The  excessive 
mistake.  The  road  traffic  is  not  costing  that  cost  of  road 
much  additional.'  Your  evidence  is  that  it  made  a maintenance, 
difference  of  £40.  It  was  £60  a mile,  and  now  it 
is  £100,  and  that  would  be  £240  a year.  It  is  not 
£900.  Of  course  you  have  to  keep  the  road  in  any 
case  ? — The  Urban  District  of  Ballymena  is  at  a great 
expense,  for  the  traffic  has  to  be  carried  through  the 

33098.  Lord  Pirrie.—  And  the  same  with  Glenarm  ? 

33099.  Mr.  Acworth..—' That  is  the  position.  I think 
you  would  agree  with  me  that  whatever  claim  a 
very  poor  district  might  have  for  a free  grant,  there 
would  not  be  the  same  claim  for  a place  like  Bally- 
mena for  an  out-and-out  grant? — We  think  that  an 
industrious  people  and  an  industrious  district  have 
a right  to  some  recognition. 

33100.  Certainly  ?— And  they  ought  to  get  some  en- 
couragement to  go  on  and  prosper  and  improve  their 
position  if  possible. 

33101.  But,  at  the  same  time,  you  are  not  in  a 
position  to  ask  for  the  whole  thing  free? — We  would 
be  very  pleased  to  get  it  free. 

33101a.  Thank  you. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

33102.  Even  if  you  had  got  power  to  charge  the 
Antrim  Iron  Ore  Company  for  the  use  of  the  road, 
that  might  make  the  company  poorer,  but  would  not 
give  you  the  railway?— It  would  not,  sir. 

33103.  You  are  confident  that  ultimately  the  line  Anticipated 
would  pay? — That  is  my  own  opinion.  I cannot  see  financial 
why  it  should  not  pay,  knowing  the  district  and  the  success  of  the 
requirements  of  it,  and  the  amount  of  wealth  and  ‘ymena 
minerals  that  is  lying  hidden  up  in  the  mountainous 
district,  and  has  no  transport  but  traction  engines  atructed 
and  carts  for  six  miles  to  the  station.  The  Antrim 
Iron  Ore  Company,  as  a company,  are  handicapped 
with  the  amount  of  money  they  have  to  pay  for 
traaisporting  their  minerals ; to  get  them  made  into 
iron,  and  if  we  had  better  facilities  they  would  cer- 
tainly develop  the  industry  and  be  able  to  pay  better 
wages,  and  bring  back  the  people  into  the  rural 
districts,  and  stop  the  flow  of  people  into  the  cities 
and  urban  districts,  and  the  country  districts  would, 

I think,  become  more  prosperous  if  we  had  more  in- 
dustries placed  out  through  them. 

33104.  Pending  the  time  when  it  would  become 
lucrative,  it  would  have  to  pass  through  a period  of 
time  in  which  it  might  not  pay  ? — It  might. 

33105.  Do  you  happen  to  know  anything  about  the  The  lines 
financial  results  of  the  guaranteed  lines  under  the  Act  constructed 
of  1883  ? — I do  not.  under  the  Act 

33106.  When  I tell  you  that  out  of  twenty-two  of  °f.1883~ 
them,  about  half  of  them  lose  in  the  working  expenses,  '’"■anciai 
and  all  of  them,  except  one,  entail  a levy  on  the  dis-  resu 
trict,  you  will  understand  that  there  is  a certain  dis- 
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inclination  on  the  part  of  ratepayers  to  incur  fresh 
liabilities? — Naturally  enough  there  would  be,  sir. 

33107.  Suppose  this  line  caste  £100,000,  that  would, 
if  raised  by  private  capital,  call  for  a dividend  of,  say, 
£5,000  a year? — Yes. 

33108.  Your  ratepayers  might  be  willing,  perhaps, 
in  association  with  the  Treasury,  to  face  their  share 
of  £5,000  a year ; but  then  there  is  the  difficult  ques- 
tion of  working  expenses.  Your  ratepayers  might  be 
willing  to  face  the  financial  risk  of  meeting  a part  of 
the  fixed  charge  on  the  capital,  but  they  might  be  very 
unwilling  to  face  the  unmeasured  risk  in  relation  to 
deficiency  of  working  expenses.  Is  not  that  so? — Well, 
it  would  be  natural  enough  that  they  might. 

33109.  You  see,  the  Treasury  never  guarantee  work- 
ing expenses.  It  makes  a contribution  to  dividends, 
but  it  never  guaranteed  working  expenses,  so  that 
if  there  was  a loss  for  some  years  through  excess  of 
the  working  expenses  over  the  receipts,  that  loss  would 
fall  entirely  on  the  ratepayers? — Yes. 

33110.  That  justifies  a certain  hesitation  on  their 
part?-— Yes.  Excuse  me — I do  not  see  why  there 

should  be  any  extra  expense  in  woi-king  the  line. 
The  district  is  not  mountainous. 

33111.  I am  not  now  on  the  question  of  extra  ex- 
pense— but  in  addition  to  the  interest  on  the  capital, 
the  ordinary  working  expenses  of  the  line  might  for 
some  years  exceeds  the  receipts.  The  Treasury  would 
not  help  you  in  that.  It  would  fall  entirely  on  the 
district? — I am  sure  the  ratepayers  would  agree  to 
whatever  was  reasonable. 

33111a.  I should  like  to  ask  you  this,  Mr.  Gregg — 
do  you  think  it  reasonable  or  right,  in  this  twentieth 
century,  with  the  example  of  so  many  countries 
before  us,  that  districts  should  be  left,  in  this  matter 
of  transit,  to  depend  upon  their  own  exertions  ? — I 
think  it  should  be  a National  question. 

33112.  Do  you  think  the  time  has  come  when 
the  railway  system  should  be  regarded  as  a whole,  and 
lines  should  be  provided  in  tire  order  of  (heir  urgency, 


providing  there  is  a fair  prospect  of  development, 
without  making  each  particular  district  bear  the 
burden? — That  is  my  idea.  The  time  has  arrived, 
and  I think  it  is  quite  time  something  should  be  done 
for  the  people  of  Ireland. 

33113.  It  has  arrived,  long  ago,  in  several  other 
countries,  and  I think  you  think  it  has  now  arrived 
even  for  Ireland  ? — Yes.  I was  through  Belgium  and 
Holland  on  a short  tour,  and  I understand  the  rail- 
ways are  nationalised  there,  and  the  railway  service 
is  very  good. 

33114.  Well,  now,  here  is  this  extensive  County  of 
Antrim,  the  railways  run  North  and  South,  and 
you  want  accommodation  from  East  to  West.  At 
present  the  railways  do  not  provide  it? — We  have 
nothing  going  from  East  to  West. 

33115.  You  have  piers  and  docks  at  two  of  these 
coast  places  ? — Yes. 

33116.  And  two  shipping  companies  trading  under 
difficulties  ? — Yes. 

33117.  A line  constructed  in  the  district  would 
stimulate,  undoubtedly,  both  the  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  output? — There  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

33118.  Considering  that  the  Imperial  Government 
raises  a heavy  revenue  in  Ireland,  and  that 
Ireland  is  now,  owing  to  Land  Purchase,  becoming  the 
principal  debtor  to  the  Imperial  Government,  do  not 
you  think  the  Imperial  Government  has  a great 
interest  in  the  development  of  the  country? — Most 
assuredly. 

33119.  Do  not  you  think  that  Ireland,  as  a whole, 
is  interested  in  the  development  of  County  Antrim, 
as  well  as  of  County  Kerry  ? — It  ought  to  be.  T 
think  the  needs  of  every  part  should  be  considered  by 
the  people  of  Ireland. 

33120.  Do  not  you  consider  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  would  regard  the  needs  of  Antrim  as  well 
as  other  parts  of  the  country? — We  are  all,  more  or 
less,  selfish. 

33121.  But  we  are  gradually  acquiring  wider  views? 
—That  is  so.  ‘ ' 


Mr.  Julius  M'Conxeli.  examined  by  Lord  Pirrie 


(in  the  Chair). 


33122.  What  district  do  you  come  from  ? — Newtown- 


33123.  Board  of  Guardians? — Yes. 

33124.  Are  you  also  representing  the  Rural  District 
Council  ? — Yes. 

33125.  That  is  a district  in  County  Down? — Yes. 

33126.  In  giving  evidence  you  are  practically 
following  one  of  the  members  of  the  County  Council, 
Colonel  Crawford  ?— Yes  ; I understand  he  gave  evi- 
dence. 

33127.  You  did  not  read  his  evidence? — Yes,  I did. 

33128.  Tlie  district  you  came  from,  or  represent,  is 
served  by  the  County  Down  Railway  Company  ? — Yes. 

33129.  Has  the  evidence  that  you  propose  to  give 
been  before  the  Guardians  or  Rural  Council,  or  are  you 
only  giving  it  at  their  request,  in  what  you  believe  to 
be  their  views? — This  evidence  before  you  now  was 
left  to  the  Committee  of  the  Rural  Council  and  the 
Guardians  (o  look  into,  and  they  reported  to  the  full 
Board,  and  the  Board  unanimously  agreed  that  we 
should  come  and  give  evidence.  It  was  sanctioned  by 
the  Board. 

33130.  As  I understand,  the  evidence  you  propose 
to  give  has  been  sanctioned  ?- Sanctioned.  ’ 


33131.  That  makes  it  stronger  than  if  it  were  your 
•own  individually.  You  have  certain  complaints  to 
make,  I understand,  as  regards  the  stone  traffic?— 
Yes. 

33132.  To  begin  with,  you  believe  you  have  the 
best  stone  in  the  country? — We  think  \ 

33133.  You  are  sure  of  that  ? — -We  ar 
sure  of  it. 


e have. 
i practically 


33134.  What  is  the  complaint  about  that  traffic? — 
No  uniformity  of  charges. 

33135.  W hat  do  you  mean  by  no  uniformity  ? You 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  charge  one  man  one 
sum,  and  another  man  differently  ?— There  is  no 
uniformity  as  regards  distance. 

33136.  It  is  distance  you  refer  to?— Yes.  We  ship 
stone  from  Newtownards  to  Comber.  That  is  a dis- 
tance  of  five  miles,  which  costs  Is.  ; and  the  cost  to 
Belfast,  which  is  twelve  miles,  is  Is.  3d. 


33137.  Therefore,  they  take  it  from  Comber  to  B. 
fast  for  3d.  ?— 3 es  ; and  they  charge  Is.  from  Ball 


gowan  to  Comber ; and,  owing  to  the  new  way  of 
mending  the  roads,  they  need  thousands  of  tons ; 
and  it  is  the  interest  of  the  contractor,  in  a great 
many  instances,  and  I think  in  the  interests  of  the 
ratepayers,  that  this  stone  should  be  sent  by  rail. 

33138.  I take  it  you  would  say  that,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  district,  the  railway  company  should  give  such 
rates  that  the  stones  would  be  brought  down  by  the 
Guardians  and  the  Rural  District,  by  rail,  rather 
than  carting  them  ? — Carting  them  over  the  road. 
We  want  a uniform  rate  in  proportion. 

33139.  You  want  rather  a sort  of  mileage  rate?— 
Yes.  I will  give  another  instance.  Stone  from 
Newtownards  to  Belfast  is  Is.  3c?.,  and  by  the  through 
rate  to  Holy  wood,  a distance  of  four  miles  from 
Belfast,  it  is  2s.  2d. 

33140.  That  is  lid.  for  four  miles? — Yes,  for  four 
miles.  Now,  this  company  will  carry  sand  from  New- 
castle, a distance  of  38£  miles,  for  2s. 

33141.  Then,  you  do  not  agree  with  Col  _»nel  Craw- 
ford, that  the  charges  are  fair  and  reasonable  ? — I 
do  not,  certainly.  We  will  be  able  to  show  vou  that 
there  are  better  rates  into  Belfast  for  stone ’that  we 
are  competing  against. 

33142.  You  speak  about  a through  rate.  Is  that  to 
Holywood  ? — That  is  a through  rate. 

33143.  Not  with  another  railway  company  ? — No, 
with  itself.  We  would  contend  for  a through  rate, 
especially  over  the  Central,  to  get  on  the  Great 
Northern  Railway. 

, You  do?  Have  you  anything  to  say  about 

it,— They  charge  sevenpence  per  ton— the  Central 
charges  sevenpence  a ton  for  carrying  road  metal  over 
r xt  Can  actuaI1y  be  carted  by'the  contractor,  Gill, 
of  Newtownards,  for  eightpence,  so  the  railway  cer- 
tainly does  not  shine  there. 


iT  l ' iou  mean  r lie  Central  Railway  Company, 
who  have  no  loading  or  anything  to  do,  charge  seven- 
pence  for  going  over  a distance  of  what?— I am  not 
sure  of  the  distance. 

x?  miles?— Something  like  that. 

33147.  Iou  think  it  is  exorbitant  ?— It  is  ridiculous, 
" „".o°UTTCan  *ctuaUy  draw  it  ^r  eightpence. 

33J 4o.  Has  that  charge  been  increased  lately,  or 
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..  aKv„vs  that?— I think  it  was  always  that.  It  33163.  Come  to  the  next  point.  Take  that  ques-  0ct.  2-2,  1907. 
waS  I , I tl  ink  ' tion  of  Craigantlet.  Does  that  come  by  traction  en-  - 

HavePZyanythkig  to  say  about  the  stones  gine  or  by  railway  /-During  the  making  of  the  Be  fast 
carS  fo?  the ^ tramway  lfne  from  Craigantlet?-  City  Cemetery  and  the  relaymg  o the  Belfast  hnes 
TTiere  is  another  little  matter  I would  like  to  point  for  the  electric  system,  there  was  a big  lot  of  stones  ^ the 

There  is  anomei  taken  from  this  with  a little  ordinary  five-ton  lorry,  Newtownardfl 

Mr  Croker  Barrington,  Solr.— The  rate  to  Holy-  and  broke  completely— mined— part  of  the  road.  Board  of 
J'  , ' ■ n 110t  2s  2d  The  witness  inadvertently  especially  about  a mile  or  so  of  .a  small  road  that  tjuartiiana 

wool  is  "•»  ”«*  ,as'  “*•  ran  in  from  the  main  road  into  the  quarry,  and  and  Rural 

^Lord  Pirrie  — From  where?  there  is  about  £500  spent  on  that  road.  District 

S4  Mooli  (Monipr,  B.  m*  C.D.  Hallway).-  33164.  Who  that  bj  ft.  traction  engine  !-C.r-  Coancil. 

Fr™aSe^S?S/c°-51h”eht  it  was  Ballygowan?  l<*Sl66.  And  did  tin,  traction  engine  take  the  stones  Stone  Uit 


33150  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe.— The  through  rate?  that  the  road 
Mr  Moore.— Yes,  the  through  rate  is  2s.,  not  2s.  2d.  market  top  los 
33150a.  Mr.  Acworth. — Do  not  call  it  a through  33166.  V ere 
rate,  it  is  a local  rate.  . ,.  , m°  t,le  *oads 

33151-  Lord  Pirne.— It  was  originally  a through  course.  You  , 
rate-  The  Holywood  was  a separate  line.  33167.  Whei 

Witness. — How  long  is  it  reduced  ? your  duty  to 

Mr.  Moore. — Upon  the  application  of  the  trader,  County  Counc 
Messrs.  Gill,  several  months  ago.  33168.  You 

33151a.  Lord  Pirrie.— Is  it  in  the  rate  book  ? do  not  give  1. 

Mr  Moore. — Yes,  some  months  ago.  way  instead  < 

33152.  Lord  Pirrie.— Then  it  is  satisfactory  ?— It  is  33169.  We 
satisfactory,  but  these  others  had  to  pay.  It  was  told  us  of  tli 
another  contractor  who  contracted  for  stone — a large  that  the  stone 
auantitv  of  screenings  at  the  barracks  of  Holywood.  for  the  sand  t 
He  had"  to  pay  the  2s.  2d.  rate.  33170.  That 


that  the  road  was  so  bad  that  the  farmers  could  not  F 
market  top  loads — straw  and  hay.  'r 

33166.  Were  not  you  partly  to  blame  for  not  keep- 
ing the  roads  in  order  ? — It  had  to  run  the  usual 

oourse.  You  see  this  was  traffic 

33167.  When  the  road  is  in  bad  order,  is  not  it 
your  duty  to  get  it  put  in  good  order  ? — It  is  the 
County  Councils. 

*33168.  You  complain  that  the  railway  company 
do  not  give  low  rates  to  increase  the  traffic  by  rail- 
way instead  of  by  traction  engine? — Yes. 

33169.  We  will  leave  it  there.  You  have  already 
told  us  of  the  sand  from  Dundrum.  You  consider 
that  the  stone  traffic  should  be  on  the  same  rates  as 
for  the  sand  traffic  ? — Certainly.  ( 

33170.  That  is  what  you  recommend.  You  men-  | 


auantitv  of  screenings  at  the  barracks  ot  xiolywooa.  ior  tne  Sana  name . oeuamij.  Complaint  as 

He  had"  to  pay  the  2s.  2d.  rate.  33170.  That  is  wliat  you  recommend.  You  men-  t0  the  rate  f, 

33152a.  While  the  barracks  was  being  built  they  had  tion  an  important  question  which,  I think,  affects  coal  from 

to  nav  2s  2d No  This  was  only  a year  ago.  It  the  welfare  of  Newtownards  and  your  own  district—  j}onaghadee 

i J lit  " coal.  What  have  you  got  to  complain  of  about  coal  t0  Belfast. 


v-as  screenings  for  the  foot  walls. 


the  Government  was  paying?-  Yes.  . »-  « 

33153a.  It  would  not  make  much  matter  wnat  they  Is.  3d.  a ton,  or  about  Ud.  per  ton  per  mile  , 
paid.  Is  that  it?— We  wish  to  point  out,  in  regard  Donaghadee,  eight  miles  distant,  cost  of  carriage 
to  this,  also,  that  the  rate  from  Newtownards  is  Is.  5 d.  a ton,  winch  works  out  at  2d.  per  ton  per 
Is.  3d.,  and  from  a siding  it  is  Is.  Id.,  which  is  only  mile  for  the  one  .and  1 id.  for  the  other, 

half  a mile  distant,  and  yet  there  is  2d.  additional  33171.  Are  these  the  rates  for  Hie  ordinary  five- 

charged.  The  siding  is  about  half  a mile  from  New-  ton  lot  or  is  that  the  rate  with  the  rebates?  Does 

townards  Station,  and  yet  there  is  Is.  Id.  from  the  rebate  still  exist  m Newtownards  for  coal  traffic  ? 

Scrabo,  and  Is.  3d.  from' Newtownards-2 d.  for  half  -It  would  be  for  a quantity.  „ 

a mile.  We  believe  that  is  excessive.  33172.  Does  the  rebate  still  exist  for  Newtownards? 

33154.  You,  broadly,  think  that  these  little  charges  —I  am  not  aware.  I understand  it  is  the  ordinary 
prevent  the  railway  company  getting  more  traffic?—  rate.  . . . i * . m iwi 

Certainly.  33173.  On  the  rate  to  Newtownards  for  10,000  tons 

33155.  We  will  come  to  the  question  of  Craigantlet?  he  got  so  much,  on  40,000  tons  he  got  it  so  much 


Government  contract,  and  therefore  — the  rates  for  coal  ?— Coal  is  landed  at  three  ports— 

- ” Belfast,  thirteen  miles  distant,  cost  of  carriage  being 


— It  would  be  for  a quantity. 

33172.  Does  the  rebate  still  exist  for  Newtownards  ? 
— I am  not  aware.  I understand  it  is  the  ordinary 
rate. 

33173.  On  the  rate  to  Newtownards  for  10,000  tons 
lie  got  so  much,  on  40,000  tons  he  got  it  so  much 


Before  that  I wish  to  point  out  that  the  rate  from  less?— I am  not  aware  of  it. 

'hitehead.  a distance  of  fifteen  miles,  to  Belfast,  33174.  Is  that  not  in  the  rate-book  ?— The  traders 


Whitehead,  a distance  of  fifteen  miles,  to  Belfast, 
is  Is.,  and  from  Toomebridge,  a distance  of  thirty-six  did  not  mention  it  to  me 

miles  is  Is  9 d 33175.  I do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Barrington  would 

33156.  We  are  now  speaking  of  another  railway,  like  to  -answer  whether  the  rates  down  here  are  the 
You  think  the  people  of  County  Antrim  have  a ordinary  rates  for  five-ton  lots,  or  the  rate  for  large 

greater  advantage?— Better  facilities  than  we  have.  quantities  which,  some . years  ago,  they  gave  to 

33157  That  is.  an  English  railway  that  has  come  Donagliadbe  if  they  brought  the  coal  into 

to  Ireland,  ^ives  greater  facilities  than  the  local  one?  Donagliadee.  If  they  brought  m the  coal  to 

—Yes.  I have  a letter.  I may  say,  here . Donaghadee  they  gave  a certain  rebate.  , 

33158.  Have  not  they  always  been  celebrated  for  Mr.  Moore. -That  was  all  stopped  when  the  Rail- 
cheap  rates  on  that  line-the  Northern  Counties?—  way  and  Canal  Traffic  Act  came  into  operation -when  j 
I understand  that  they  have.  the  revised  rates  came  into  operation  in  189A 

33159.  Therefore  we  had  better  deal  with  your  own  2kfr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solr. — The  Act  was  1888.  I 
line?— I think  we  ought  to  have  equal  facilities  with  applied  from  1892. 

County  Antrim,  and  the  railway  ought  to  give  them.  ji/r_  Moore. — There  has  been  no  rebate  given  on  1 
Here  is  a letter  written  in  1898  by  the  late  Mr.  Gill,  01n.  line  to  anyone. 

on  the  same  subject,  and  it  was  written  to  a share-  33176.  Lord  Pirrie. — There  was  a rebate^  given  to 


holder,  and  lie  claims  in  that  letter — “I  claim  that  encourage  traffic  from  Donaghadee? — We  do  not  do 
the  rate  from  Whitehead  to  Belfast  is  Is.,”  and  he  anything  of  the  kind  now. 

says  the  rate  is  excessive  to  Newtownards.  33177.  Mr.  Acworth.—  Are  there  no  rates  for  larger 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solr. — I am  prepared  to  say  consignments  than  these? — Not  for  coal  traffic.  Of 
that  there  is  onlv  one  terminal  in  the  Whitehead  course  we  have  tendon  lots  for  grain  stuff, 
rate,  because  it  runs  into  a private  siding.  He  33178.  Lord  Pirrie. — You  had,  on  that  line,  some 
makes  the  comparison  as  if  it  was  too  low,  hut  the  years  ago,  a special  rebate  when  there  was  a quan- 
•-  .i-  ai tity— 20,000,  30,000.  and  40,000  tons— especially 


reason  is  that  there  is  -a  siding. 


T . . m..  ^ given  for  the  benefit  of  Newtownards  manufacturers. 

33160.  Lord  Pirne.  That  would  not  get  the  tiatt.c  o ^ Moorc  _We  never  give  any  now. 

it  was  not  lower.  33178a.  Lord  Pirrie.— I only  want  to  get  the  rate. 


if  it  was  not  lower. 

33161.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  difference  in  the  rates  for  Moore.-  T wish  to  point  out 

conveyance  is  not  so  much  as  it  appears  to  be? — I Witness. — Donaghadee  is  a free  port,  and  neither 

believe  if  you  contrast  the  rates  with  the  rate  from  Bangor  nor  Belfast  is  free,  consequently  a maufac- 
Newcastle  and  Dundrum  for  sand  you  will  see  there  is  turer  in  Newtownards,  from  an  economic  point  of 
no  uniformity  of  rate,  and  there  is  no  employment  vjeW)  should  take  the  coal  supply  from  Donaghadee. 


given  for  sand,  whereas  in  ro,ad  metal  there  is  employ-  Why,  then,  is  the  rate  2 d.  per  ton,  whereas  Belfast 


ment  given.  is  only  li>d.  per  ton  per  mile.  c 

33162.  Lord  Pirrie.— 1 take  it  from  your  general  33179.  Lord  Pirrie.— You  have  the  two  terminals  t0  J, 
evidence,  that  you  consider  road  metal  in  County  in  both  rates  ?— The  cost  of  potatoes  from  Donaghadee  1)0tatl 
Down  is  so  wood  that  the  railway  company  can  to  Belfast,  for  five- ton  lots,  is  2s.  6c?.,  and  from 
charge  whatever  it  likes?— It  is  so  good  that  the  Newtownards  to  Belfast  it  is  2s.,  and  therefore  the 
railwav  company  is  using  it  for  ballast  over  the  cost  from  Donaghadee  to  Newtownards  should  be  6c?. 
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The  Irullic 
conveyed  by 

cheaper  rate. 


Injury  caused 
to  road  by 
traction  en- 
gine employed 
in  the  work. 


33180.  Should  be.  That  is,  we  should  like  it  to 
be? — Should  bo  6 d.  Why  then  is  coal  charged  Is.  5 d. 
jter  ton? 

33181.  That  is  what  you  would  like  to  see  it? — 
There  is  one  thing  with  regard  to  this  I would  like 
to  (point  out.  Whereas  we  are  situated  four  miles 
from  Bangor,  and  it  is  not  a free  port,  there  are,  .at 
least,  fifteen  or  twenty  horses  drawing  coal  from 
Bangor  to  Newtownards  every  day,  and  further,  there 
is  a Newtownards  coal  merchant  who  has  horses  and 
who  draws  not  only  to  .Newtownards  but  to  Comber. 

33182.  All  your  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the 
carriage  by  railway  in  County  Dowji  is  very  great  com- 
pared with  the  road  ? — It  goes  to  show  that  the  railway 
company,  if  they  were  doing  their  duty  to  the  people, 
would  be  able  to  beat  horse  .and  traction  before  this 
time. 

33183.  We  had  it  in  evidence  yesterday  that  of  the 
ordinary  goods  to  Newtownards — grocery  goods,  meal 
and  flour — 70  per  cent,  .goes  by  cart,  but  we  under- 
stood that  the  greater  part  of  the  coal  for  Newtown- 
ards came  by  rail.  Your  evidence  to-day  is  that  large 
quantities  came  direct  from  Bangor  by  cart  ? — At 
least  fifteen  or  twenty  horses  are  drawing  every  day. 

33184.  Would  you  say  that  half  goes  by  cart?— I 
would  not. 

33185.  Say,  a third  or  a fourth?— A third  or  a 
fourth. 


33186.  Mr.  Sexton. — Is  it  your  point  that  the  rail- 
way company  discriminates  against  Donaghadee,  and 
deprives  Newtownards  of  the  advantage  of  that  port? 
— \\e  hold  that  they  discriminate  against  the  local 
coal  merchant.  If  they  were  Belfast  and  Bangor 
merchants  would  not  be  able  to  compete  with  New- 
townards. 

33187.  They  are  depriving  you  of  the  advantage 
you  ought  to  have  of  having  a free  port  in  Donagha- 
aee? — The  free  port  of  Donaghadee. 

33188.  Lord  Pirrie. — In  the  old  days,  some  years 
ago,  they  gave  a special  rebate  on  the  traffic  from 
Donaghadee,  for  the  sake  of  assisting  the  Newtown- 
ards manufacturer,  and  you  think  this  should  be  con- 
tinued ?— We  do. 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solr.—  It  would  be  illegal— 
an  undue  preference. 

..•effi8-9')  L°rd  Pirrie-— Now,  take  this  question  of 
a Uhciai  manures.  Have  you  anything  special  to 
,C0St  of  carria8e  from  Belfast  to 
G roomspoi  t-road  Station  was  found  to  be  prohibitive. 

I am  speaking  of  the  rate,  to  Sixroadends  is  2s.  9d 
per  ton,  whereas  the  rate  to  Donaghadee  is  2s  6 d a 
ton  for  four  miles  further.  To  Grcomsport-road  is 
^!oniv-P,m!leS  nea,rer>  and  the  rate  is  2s.  9 d. 
Thevlh^Z1^/8  °nly  uCl  ? ton  for  three  miles?— 
“ SLK“y  “te  i4  40  D™shadto 

sh°“lddo  something  for  Groomsport-road.7  P 7 

33192.  You  take  the  view  of  nearly  all  the  other 
witnesses,  that,  even  where  there  is  sea  comnetition 
(fitly1''*1  Sh0“ld  P“y  m™  th«  port.!- 
33193  Jfc  Sexton.  That  the  diifeimoe  i.  too  great! 

Th»e  " ,to°  £“**■  11  il  .imply  ridiculous. 

here  is  one  agent  who  buys  bone  manure,  and  he 

onds  Tnd  Ihc  at  h‘S  °Wn  homestead,  at  Sixroad- 
Is  not  ftdr?dfp,,l  6 Shlpped  t0  Donaghadee. 

S M th“  s“  “>t  *»  D°4hadee 

iitohat'  bu/tf"’*;-1  igre?  tha™  iE  “ Stoat  deal 
*’  but  then  it  is  due  to  competition  by  sea 

ST?  r<,S"a'  «“  rate  to 

Zl  ItJ. 1 t another  thing.  He  can  have  them 

oSwa"  t£ty“ai°  ‘b°“l  U “•  » 

xxiof'  rIr‘ , df  worth. — From  Belfast  ?— Yes. 
xJnT6,  7i  d Ptlr.rie— Well,  he  has  it  that  way.  All 
the  f“”S”-Thrt  £eir‘1W“Jr  n°‘  m',ting 

d,S1!-T£"'„“?n0t  •**.  “ ‘'mu  you  have 

7 , I he  u action  engine  delivers  it  at  Is  9d  ■< 

4s!1  9d.SS  1S  CoUection>  ls-  delivery,  works 'out' at 


the  roads.  complain  of  the  engine  ruin  in 


33200.  Your  view  is  to  get  the  traction  engine  off 
the  road? — Yes;  especially  the  little  district  roads. 
The  main  roads  are  not  so  bad. 

33201.  Mr.  Acworth. — For  the  ratepayers? — For  the 
ratepayers. 

33202.  Mr.  Sexton. — You  prefer  to  send  by  rail?— 
Yes. 

33203.  Lord  Pirrie. — We  will  leave  it.  You  have 
.made  it  clear.  Take  cattle  traffic.  Have  you  any- 
thing to  say  with  regard  to  cattle? — We  believe  the 
rates  are  excessive. 

33204.  Have  they  been  raised? — Y7es. 

33205.  Lately  ? — Yes. 

33206.  Has  your  Council  protested  ? — No. 

33207.  Have  the  farmers  protested? — Sure  there  is 
no  use  in  protesting  against  a railway  company. 

33208.  You  have  heard  from  Mr.  Acworth  that  the 
railway  companies  cannot  raise  the  rates  without 
justifying  the  increase  before  the  permanent  Railway 
Commission  if  the  senders  object.  Have  you  taken 
any  exception  to  their  raising  the  rates  ? — We  have 
made  several  overtures  in  days  gone  by. 

33209.  You  have  not  taken  exception  to  them?— 
Not  collectively,  but  individually  we  have. 

33210.  Have  you  the  rates  from  Comber? — From 
Newtownards,  formerly  a wagon,  for  eight  or  nine 
cattle,  cost  9s.  from  Newtownards. 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor. —To  where?— 
Belfast. 

33211.  When  was  that  ? — W ithin  the  last  few  years. 
That  has  been  raised  to  10s.  per  wagon. 

33212.  Lord  Pirrie. — That  is  what  you  complain 
of  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor. — Could  he  give  us 
the  date — was  it  before  the  scale  was  altered? — (Wit- 
ness.)— I am  sorry  I cannot;  but  a gentleman  that 
was  in  the  habit  of  shipping  for  years  brought  this 
matter  before  me.  (To  Mr.  Barrington). 

33213.  Lord  Pirrie. — You  could  easily  look  it  up. 
You  know  whether  you  have  raised  them. 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor. — My  information 
' is  that  they  have  not  been  raised.  It  may  be  that 
the  scale  was  revised  in  1888.  I negotiated  with  Mr. 
Field,  and  Mr.  Tatlow  and  Mr.  Robinson. 

33214.  Lord  Pirrie. — He  says  the  rate  was  raised. 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor. — When  was  it?— 
(Witness.) — We  say  formerly. 

“Formerly”  is  vague  ^(Witness.) — Wo  complain 
that  half  a wagon  costs  7s.,  and  the  cost  for  one 
animal  is  4s.  5 d. — eight  cattle  for  9s.  and  one  for 
4s.  5 d. — it  is  certainly  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
small  farmer. 

33215.  Lord  Pirrie. — You  think  it  is  injurious?— 
Yes.  And,  further,  in  regard  to  sheep — 50  sheep  may 
be  shipped  in  a wagon,  costing  10s.,  but  only  fifteen 
sheep  are  allowed  in  a half  wagon,  at  a cost  of  7s. 

33216.  What  is  that? — Only  fifteen  sheep  are  al- 
lowed in  the  half  wigon. 

33217.  I think  you  must  be  wrong  in  that? — Why ? 

33218.  If  a whole  wagon  carries  fifty? — That  is 
my  information. 

Mr.  Moore. — At  certain  periods  of  the  year  twenty 
are  allowed  for  half  a wagon. 

33219.  Lord  Pirrie. — If  you  allow  fifty  in  the 
whole  wagon  why  could  not  you  allow  twenty-fivo  in 
the  half  wagon  ? 

Mr.  Moore. — We  follow  the  same  practice  as  all 
other  railways. 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor. — I am  informed 
fifty  sheep  could  not  get  into  a wagon. 

33220.  Lord  Pirrie. — They  could  not? — Fifty 

horned  sheep  can  be  put  in  a wagon— Scotch  sheep- 

33221.  He  says  fifty  sheep  arc  allowed  to  go,  if  you 
can  get  them  in ; and  if  they  cannot 

Mr.  Moore. — We  would  not  be  allowed.  We  would 
be  prosecuted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  if 
we  did. 

33222.  Mr.  Sexton  (to  Witness). — Do  you  put  them 
in  ? — -I  believe  it  is  true.  That  is  my  information, 
especially  Scotch  sheep. 

33223.  Mr.  Acworth. — You  are  not  in  the  trade 
yourself  ? — No. 

33224.  Lord  Pirrie. — I think  wc  will  pass  over  the 
sheep,  because  the  other  portion  of  the  evidence  is 
strong  enough.  You  have  got  some  complaints  about 
farmers  and  cattle  dealers.  If  you  answer  my  ques- 
tions you  will  get  on  more  quickly.  Have  you  any 
complaints  as  to  facilities  for  farmers  and  cattle 
dealers? — Yes.  We  complain  that  the  train  for  the 
fat  cattle  market  leaves  Newtownards  too  early. 
They  have  to  be  at  the  station  at  seven  o’clock,  and 
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thov  do  not  arrive  at  the  beach  in  Belfast  until  eleven 
o’clock.  They  are  run  off  at  Comber  for  other  cattle, 
and  the  market  does  not  start  till  twelve  o’clock. 

77905  You  think,  for  the  business  of  the  farmers, 

« train  an  hour  or  so  later  would  be  better.  Have  you 
enough  cattle  to  make  up  a special  train  from 
Newtownards  to  Belfast ?— If  they  were  catered  for; 
hut  the  majority  of  the  cattle  go  by  road. 

33226.  If  they  were  catered  for,  and  could  leave 

' °77007  Have  von  any  complaint  about  horses? 
We  have  a further  complaint  about  the  fat  cattle  in 
Belfast.  Wo  have  only  one  train  there— the  mid-day 
train,  and  the  market  starts  at  twelve  o clock,  and 
the  train  leaves  at  1.40,  and,  consequently,  unless 
they  are  bought  early  we  could  not  have  them  sent 
by  rail,  and  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  it  is  com- 
pulsory to  have  them  brought  by  rail  from  the  fact 
that  they  will  not  stand  driving. 

33228.  You  think  a train  is  wanted  ?— It  would  be 
beneficial  to  the.  district  for  fat  cattle  to  Newtown- 


e told  that  there 
'o  allowed  to  go  ? 


33229.  Mr.  Acworth.— Were  nc 
was  a 3.30  train  by  which  cattle 
Mr.  Moore.— The  3.20. 

33230.  Mr.  Acworth. — And  they  were  allowed 
whenever  they  wanted? 

Mr.  Moore.—' That  is  so. 

Witness. — Butchers  in  Newtownards  certainly  do 
not  know  of  it.  It  is  a recent  business.  . 

33231.  Lord  Pirric.—  Are  there  passenger  trains f 
Mr.  Moore.—  Yes. 

33232.  Lord  Pirric. — How  many  wagons  can  you 
take? 

Mr.  Moore.— We  are  not  limited. 

33232a.  Lord  Pirric.— So  long  as  the  farmers  give 
notice  the  wagons  are  wanted? 

Mr.  Moore.— They  need  not  give  notice.  If  they 
come  to  the  cattle  bank  they  will  get  loaded  up. 

33233.  Lord  Pirric.— That  covers  Belfast  ?—Fai- 
mers  and  cattle  dealers  complain  of  the  service  tor 
conveying  cattle  from  Newtownards  to  fairs— baint- 
field,  Ballynahinch,  and  Crossgar.  These  are  three 
of  the  most  important  fairs  we  have.  We  complain 
that  formerly  we  had  practically  nodei  ay— cattle 
were  taken  by  the  passenger  train.  Now  they  are 
taken  to  Comber  and  unhooked  at  Comber,  I tinnK 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  empty  wagons 
33233a.  But  do  you  mean  to  say  that  these  fans 
that  a few  years  ago  were  properly  catered  tor  are 
not  being  catered  for  to-day  the  way  they  were;— wo. 
33234.  That  is  your  contention  ?- -Yes. 

33235.  You  are  only  giving  evidence  from  the  com- 
plaints of  the  butchers  and  cattle  dealers  to  the 
Rural  Council  or  the  Society  ?— Yes,  from  the  cattle 
dealers  and  farmers.  You  see,  Newtownards  is  an 
important  centre  at  the  head  of  the  peninsula,  con- 
sequently all  the  cattle  bought  in  the  Ards  come  to 
Newtownards,  and  there  were  three  very  good  fail's 
when  English  and  Scotch  buyers  came  over.  Formerly 
the  cattle  were  taken  direct  from  Newtownards. 

33236.  To  whom  have  you  complained?  Have  you 
complained  as  a Council  to  the  company  ? — We  have 
not. 

33237.  You  merely  bring  it  forward  before  the  Com- 
mission?— I understand  that  these  men  have  com- 
plained* 

Mr.  Croker  Burlington,  Solicitor.— Would  you  ask 
some  particulars  of  the  complaints?  I am  informed 
there  is  no  change  of  service.  He  is  only  informed 

that  there  are  complaints.  If  he  would  tell 

us  the  particular  train  service— -I  am  told 

there  is  no  alteration? — (Witness.)  The  com- 

plaint is  simply  this — that  cattle  were  former]} 
taken  bv  passenger  train  from  Newtownards,  a ong 
with  th ; dealers,  and  landed  at  Balljnahincli  with 
the  passenger  train,  and  now  they  are  not.  i - 3 

are  left  off  at  Comber  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
empty  wagons  and  taken  on  to  Ballynahinch,  an 
they  do  not  arrive  at  Ballynahinch  for  an  lioui  am 
a-half  after  the  passengers.  • 

33238.  Lord  Pirrie.—  Have  you  suffered  that  youi- 
self? — There  is  no  question  but  it  is  absolutely  true. 

33239.  You  have  seen  it?— I would  be  wrong  in 
stating  I saw  it.  I know  a great  many  instances 
where  the  sale  of  cattle  is  blocked— where  the  pla  - 
form  is  blocked  with  cattle  to  lie  re-shipped  when  the 
train  arrives.  ,,  _ 

33240.  Do  you  want  to  say  anything,  Mr.  Barring- 


Mr.  Croker  Barrington.  Solicitor. — Yes.  I want  Oct.  22,  1907. 

you  to  hear  Mr.  Moore.  Ml.  juliu3 

Mr.  Moore. — There  has  been  absolutely  no  change  jpConuell, 
in  the  working  of  the  cattle  for  the  past  twenty  years.  Kepresenta- 

Witness. — Past  twenty  years.  Do  you  say tive  of  the 

33241.  Lord  Pirrie.— I don’t  want  an  argument.  £*^"“ard9 
He  denies  it,  and  we  must  have  evidence  of  some  Guftrdiall3 
sort? — There  is  no  doubt  cattle  are  left  ofi,  and  they  aud  pura| 
collect  the  wagons  at  intervening  stations  for  these  District 
three  fairs,  and  in  some  instances  the  horns  have  Council, 
been  knocked  ofi  the  cattle  with  the  rough  usage. 

33242.  Mr.  Sexton.— Are  we  to  understand  that 
there  has  been  no  change. 

Mr.  Moore.— Speaking  for  myself,  during  the  past 
twenty  years  there  has  been  absolutely  no  change. 

There'  is  a special  cattle  train  goes  out  of  Belfast  in 
advance  of  the  7.30  passenger  train.  It  draws  up  at 
Comber  and  waits  for  the  passenger  train.  The  cattle 
are  transferred  from  the  Newtownards  train  to  the 
cattle  train,  which  follows  to  the  fair. 

33243.  Lord  Pirrie.—  He  says  the  cattle  went  with 
the  dealers. 

Mr.  Moore. — That  is  not  correct. 

Witness — I believe  our  Newtownards  cattle  went 
direct  with  the  Newtownards  train. 

33244.  Lord  Pirrie.—  You  can  find  out.  Have  you  The  cmmty 
anything  to  say  about  the  horse  traffic  ? — W e com-  Down  Com- 
plain principally  about  the  treatment  in  the  Central  pany’s  expla- 
Railwav  when  they  are  carried  to  the  Dublin  Show,  nation  of  the 
33245'.  This  is  an  excess  charged  on  the  Central  cattle  train 
Railway  which  is  interfering  with  the  traffic? — Very  arrangements 
materially,  both  in  regard  to  the  Dublin  and  the  on  the  Co. 
North-East  shows,  , Down 

33246.  I will  take  you  on  a little.  That  Central 
Railway  is  an  expensive  item  for  all  traffic  which 
has  to  come  over  the  Great  Northern  Railway  system. 

Can  you  send  cattle  through  to  the  Northern  Counties 
Line  by  the  connection  over  the  quay  ? — By  the  Cen- 
tral is  the  only  way  we  have  any  connection. 

33247.  The  traffic  does  not  go  from  County  Down 
to  County  Antrim  ?— Oh,  no.  Over  the  Central  to 
the  Great  Northern. 

33248.  Although  the  line  is  there  you  are  not 
allowed  to  use  it.  You  do  not  know  ? 

33249.  Mr.  Sexton.—  Do  people  find  it  cheaper  to  c laiut  as 
send  from  Newtownards  to  Crewe  and  back  again  via  (o  the  ex0C3. 
Holyhead  to  Dublin  than  to  send  direct  to  Dublin  t—  siv0  rate  for 
Direct,  I think,  the  rate  is  £1  6s.  and  something  to  horses  New- 
Crewe,  I forget  how  many  miles ; and  the  distance  townarcL  to 
to  Dublin  is  ninety  miles.  . Dublin, 

33250.  Lord  Pirric.—  Have  you  any  invoices  of 
that? — No. 

33251.  Mr.  Acworth.— Can  you  tell  the  rate  from 
Newtownards  to  Crewe? 

Mr.  Moore.— We  have  no  through  rate. 

33251a.  Mr.  Acworth.— Can  this  gentleman  tell  us 
what  it  would  cost  from  Newtownards  to  Crewe  and 
from  Crewe  to  Dublin? 

33252.  Lord  Pirrie.—  He  is  only  giving  informa- 
tion supplied  by  others.  , , 

33252a.  Lord  Pirrie.— What  about  the  rate  for 
; ?_ We  complain  of  38s.  6 d.,  the  rate  on  horses, 
nfy  think  that?— It  is  correct, 
vou  an  invoice? — There’s  no  question 


the  rate  from  Newtownards  to  Dublin— 

end  that  as  seven-tenths  of  the  paro“,a  be. 
Dublin  and  don  t return,  that-  it  [ween  c„unty 


33253.  You 

33254.  Have 

about  it.  ... 

33255.  That  is  your  rate?— There  is  no  question, 
that  is 
38s.  6d. 
horses  are  sold 
should  be  a cheaper  rate. 

33255a.  Lord  Pirrie.— I understand. 

33256.  Mr.  Seaton.— That,  is  a clear  point. 

33256a.  Lord  Pirrie.— Have  the  Guardians  any 

complaint  about  parcels  ? — Yes,  we  think  the  rate  is 
excessive  with  regard  to  parcels.  , _ 

33257.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  County  Down,  or 
of  the  through  traffic?— Principally  of  the  County 
Down  and  Belfast. 

33258.  Let  us  take  Bristol  ?— One  of  the  Guardians 
received  a parcel  from  Bristol  some  time  ago.  It 
cost  6 d.,  and  it  took  an  additional  6 d.  to  deliver 
from  Belfast  to  Comber.  A small  parcel  costs  2d. 
to  collect  and  2d.  to  deliver ; that  is  as  much  as  the 
carnage  itself.  The  carriers  in  Newtownards  will 
collect  and  deliver  and  carry  for  3d. 

33259.  You  object  to  the  cost  of  delivery? — Yes. 

33260.  You  think  that  added  to  the  cost  of  car- 
riage it  seems  excessive  ?— Yes. 

33261.  You  consider  the  cost  of  the  .parcels  carried 
by  the  railway  excessive.  Well,  now,  what  about  the 
2 F 2 


And  a! 
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passenger  fares? — They  give  rise  to  great  dissatisfac- 
tion and  are  a great  means  of  making  Newtownards 
unpopular.  There’s  too  great  a variety  of  fares ; 
there  .are  too  many  different  fares ; I could  not  tell 
you  how  many  different  fares  there  are;  on  one  or 
two  different  days  there  are  four  different  fares. 

33202.  Tou  would  rather  have  an  average  price 
for  the  day — say  Is.  3d.  all  round.  You  would 
rather  pay  that? — Yes. 

33263.  Mr.  Sexton. — No,  he  would  not  rather  pay 
Is.  3d.  all  round  than  pay  a lower  figure. 

Witness. — In  the  morning  trains,  and  running  up 
to  midday,  it  is  Is.  3d.  ; after  midday  they  charge 
Is.  6 d ; that  is  ridiculous. 

33264.  Lord  Pirrie. — You  would  prefer  an  average 
rate  to  the  present  system  ? — Yes,  1 think  a reason 
able  average  rate  would  be  beneficial. 

33265.  Well,  what  do  you  say  about  workmen’s 
trains ; have  you  a satisfactory  workmen's  train  in 
the  morning  ? — We  have  a workmen’s  train  from 
Newtownards,  but  it  would  have  been  a far  bigger 
benefit  if  some  of  the  workmen’s  grievances  had  been 
remed.ed  long  ago.  Recently  the  railway  company 
conceded  paid  of  the  way.  If  a man  missed  the  work- 
man's train  he  had  to  pay  sevenpence  additional.  The 
railway  Company,  since  this  Commission  sat,  reduced 
this,  so  that  the  Commission  has  done  some  good. 
But  I think  it  is  a case  of  locking  the  stable  after 
the  horse  lias  been  stolen.  There  are  great  complaints 
in  regard  to  the  workmen's  trains.  If  there  is  a 
day  off,  or  holidays  in  the  island  in  the  middle  of 
the  week,  the  railway  company  charges  the  full 
week’s  tickets. 

33266.  You  would  like  the  men  to  buy  a book  of 
tickets,  and  use  the  tickets  whenever  they  want  to 
go  ? — Yes. 

33267.  That  would  be  satisfactory  ?— -Yes ; and 
then  they  cannot  procure  tickets  on  Monday  morn- 
ing ; they  can  only  procure  them  on  Saturday  night, 
or  Sunday  morning  ; they  can’t  procure  tickets  on 
Monday  morning.  A man  might  want  to  go  up  to 
look  for  a job,  and  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to 
go  up  early,  and  he  would  have  to  pay  Is.  bd.,  and 
they  would  not  refund  this,  and  they  would  take  out 
the  Monday  ticket  into  the  bargain — that  is  Is.  9 d. 
tor  the  journey. 
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33268.  If  they  could  buy  a book  during  the  week 
for  the  following  week  it  would  be  satisfactory  ? — 
Yes.  Another  tiling  is,  the  carriages  in  these  trains 
are  of  an  obsolete  type ; practically  the  carriages 
are  like  big  open  vans,  and  they  are  very  cold  for 
the  workmen,  and  these  things  make  them  most  un- 
popular, and  it  is  not  as  cheap  as  Lisburn,  where 
they  have  .a  2s.  bd.  fare. 

33269.  The  Great  Northern  Company  gives  the 
workmen  better  facilities  than  yours?— Yes,  and  they 
don’t  charge  if  they  miss  the  train. 

33270.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  as  regards 
the  third-class  carriages  for  the  ordinary  traffic?— 
The  third-class  carriages  are  recently  much  im- 
proved. 

33271.  You  have  no  real  complaint ; are  they  all 
cushioned  ?— Yes ; but,  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  the 
Great  Northern  going  into  Newcastle  we  might  not 
have  had  cushioned  carriages  on  the  County  Down 
yet. 

33272.  You  believe  in  competition  ? — Yes,  we  believe 
in  competition  ; it  may  have  brought  about  the  im- 
provement in  the  third  class. 

33273.  You  are  satisfied  that  the  train  service  is 
ample  for  your  requirements  ?— No,  we  are  not  satis- 
fied with  the  train  service,  especially  to  Newtownards  ; 
but  T must  say  that  they  have  improved  it ; but  there 
is  a lot  to  be  done.  The  trains  are  very  slow  on  this 
fine.  If  they  give  us  a service  like  what  they  do  to 
b armor  it  would  be  advantageous. 

33274.  You  are  such  a thriving  town  that  you  want 
a quicker  service  ? — It  would  tend  to  popularise  it 
especially;  a better  train  service  would  popularise 
Newtownards— a service  such  as  they  have  to  Lis- 


,.  33273‘  *Jive  anything  to  say  about  subscripts 
tickets  ?-Yes  ; they  charge  26s.  6 d.,  Newtownards  i 
Belfast,  thxt  is  second. 

332^-  Does'not  compare  favourably  wit 

other  lines  .—No  ; not  the  way  we  are  treated,  and  th 
way  the  Donaghadee  peoole  are  treated,  on  the  sarr 

]Trn  u'l  30s"  or  30s-  that  is  onl 
3s.  bd.  the  Donaghadee  people  pay  between  that  an 


Newtownards,  which  is  eight  miles ; and  we  are 
charged  8s.  for  a distance  of  five  miles,  between  New- 
townards and  Comber,  compared  with  Bangor,  where 
the  charge  for  a second  class  ticket  is  18s. 

33277.  Do  you  think  a reduction  of  rates  would  in- 
crease the  traffic? — I think  nothing  would  be  as  bene- 
ficial to  Newtownards  and  the  railway  company  as 
third  class  subscription  tickets  would  be  to  Newtown- 
ards. They  issue  no  monthly  subscription  tickets 
third  class  from  Newtownards.  On  the  Midland  they 
do.  And  there  is  another  matter — the  difference  in 
the  monthly  subscription  tickets.  The  difference 
between  the  monthly  subscription  tickets  to  Newtown- 
ards and  to  Donaghadee  is  only  3s.  6 d.,  whereas  the 
monthly  subscription  ticket  between  Newtownards  and 
Donaghadee  is  18s. 

33278.  You  complain  of  that? — Yes. 


33279.  And  also  that  there  are  not  third-class  sub- 
scription tickets  as  on  other  lines  to  Belfast? — Yes. 

33280.  About  the  excursion  traffic — you  are  satis- 
fied with  that? — Well,  no  ; unfortunately,  our  working 
classes  have  not  been  catered  for  in  regard  to  ex- 
cursions. Formerly  excursions  were  in  the  afternoon, 
and  were  more  suited  to  the  leisured  classes  than  to 
the  workers.  We  ask  that  excursion  tickets  should  be 
issued  two  or  three  days  in  the  week,  after  six  or 
seven  o’clock,  to  Donaghadee,  with  fares  something 
like  what  they  have  in  Ballymena,  for  the  working 
classes,  to  suit  them  in  the  evenings. 

33281.  You  think  that  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
railway  company,  and  to  your  people  in  Newtownards 
district  ? — Yes.  Then,  there  is  another  matter.  The 
third  class  return  from  Newtownards  to  Killough  costs 
2s.  bd,  and  if  you  take  a return  ticket  to  Downpatrick 
it  is  Is.  bd.,  and  the  return  to  Killough  is  Id. 

33282.  You  mean  you  get  the  two  tickets  cheaper 
than  the  one  ?— Yes. 

33283.  That  is  a common  system.  For  instance, 
going  to  London,  by  getting  a single  to  Liverpool,  and 
another  on,  it  is  cheaper  than  a through  ticket?— 
Travellers  don’t  realise  this  until  after  they  make  the 
mistake. 

33284.  You  think  the  two  return  tickets  should  not 
be  cheaper  ? — No.  In  the  one  case  country  districts 
are  badly  dealt  with  ; Belfast  gets  a preference ; you 
get  better  treatment  from  Belfast  than  from  countrv 
stations. 

33285.  Your  district  feels  that  Newtownards  should 
be  put  on  the  same  footing  ?— Yes ; that  there  should 
be  equal  rights  all  round. 

33286.  What  do  you  say  with  regard  to  Sunday 
trains? — This  is  another  thing  which  is  most  in- 
jurious to  Newtownards.  This  is  about  the  only  dav 
that  the  working  classes  have  time  to  visit,  and  ii 
lot,  of  people  in  Newtownards  have  friends  in  Belfast, 
and  a lot  of  people  in  Belfast  have  friends  in  New- 
townards, and  Newtownards  is  rendered  most  un- 
popular. There’s  no  way  of  getting  out  of  it.  There’s 
a train  in  the  morning  at  8.50,  and  none  until  six 
o clock  at  night. 

33287.  I need  not  ask  you  anything  about  the 
drapery  goods  ; we  have  had  that  fully  yesterday,  and 
the  evidence  was  from  a man  who  is  actually  one  of 
the  people  in  the  trade  in  Newtownards.  I will  now 
ask  Mr.  Sexton  to  go  on  with  his  examination. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

33288.  Mr.  M'Connell  has  given  his  evidence  in 
such  detail  that  I shall  only  ask  a question  on  one 
particular  point.  You  say  you  have  splendid  quarries 
° ™“on  . e’  , building  and  other  purposes  ?— Yes. 

^3289  Are  there  other  mineral  resources  in  the 
district  ?— There  s free  stone  at  Scrabo,  and  blue  stone 
tor  road  metal. 

33290.  Generally  the  resources  of  Ireland  in  build- 
‘"g  are  abundant  and  excellent  ?— Yes. 
t i j , ? you  ,inow  tbat  tlle  export  of  ston°  from 
Ireland  last  year,  or  1905,  was  only  £20.000.  of  which 
half  went  from  Newry.  Do  you  export  any  of  this 
stone?— No;  we  don’t  get  proper  facilities,  or  we 
might  have  far  more  stone  sent  by  Belfast 

33292.  Whilst  only  £20,000  worth  of  all  sorts  of 
stone  is  exported  from  this  country,  there  is  everv 
year  imported  stone,  including  building  stone,  to  the 
value  of  £250.000.  Would  you  sav  that  the  railways 
might  arrange  a system  of  rates  for  this  industry  so 
as  to  develop  the  trade  in  Ireland,  in  view  of  the 
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large  imports  of  stone  ? — Certainly  ; in  free-stone  from 
Scrabo  to  Comber  it  is  practically  prohibitive. 

33293.  We  have  abundance  of  excellent  stone  in 
Ireland,  and  yet  we  import  great  quantities  of  stone, 
and  the  only  explanation  is  that  the  inland  rates  are 
so  high  that  the  local  stone  cannot  be  used  ? — Yes. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acwobth. 

33294.  You  mentioned  the  Belfast  Central  Rail- 
way as  11,  miles  long? 

33294a.  Lord  Pirrie.— I did. 

Witness. — Yes. 

33295.  Mr.  Acworth.— Do  you  know  that  the  Act 
of  Parliament  makes  it  7g  miles.  The  Act  of  Par- 
liament specially  provides  that-  on  that  railway  all 
the  rates  may  be  charged  as  if  it  was  71,  miles?— I 
am  not  aware  of  that. 

33295a.  A bonus  mileage  makes  it  six  miles  longer 
than  it  is.  . 

Mr.  Groker  Barrington,  Solicitor. — six. 

33296.  Mr.  Acwortli.— Parliament  was  satisfied 
that  there  was  a justification  for  charging  on  that 
line  rates  much  higher  than  ordinary  rates  on  other 
|jnes  ?_\Vell.  it  is  most  injurious,  especially  to  the 
North-East  Show  in  Belfast.  There  are  great  com- 
plaints of  the  charge  from  County  Down  to  Bal- 
moral Show;  and  again  to  Dublin  Show  they  com - 

''  33297.  I don’t  doubt  Newtownards  would  like  to 
have  the  rates  lower,  but  I want  to  know  the  parti- 
cular fact  about  the  railway  where  you  said  the  rates 
are  higher.  You  spoke  of  a rate  of  4s.  9 d.  for  arti- 
ficials, and  you  said  that  was  such  a high  rate  that 
the  railway  company  did  not  get  the  traffic  and  it 
went  by  traction  engine? — Yes. 

33298.  If  it  paid  them  to  take  it  by  railway,  the 
railway  company  would  rather  take  it  than  not? — 
iCertainly. 

33299.  And  if  it  did  not  pay  them,  they  would 
■rather  not? — Yes. 

33300.  Well,  here  is  the  manager ; according  to  you 
he  sees  the  traffic  going  by  road,  and  if  he  chose  to 
come  to  3s.  he  could  get  it  by  rail ; supposing  he 
thinks  it  is  better  not  to  have  it  at  3s.,  would  you 
make  him  come  down  to  that? — Donaghadee  should 
not  get  a preference. 

33301.  Never  mind  that  ? — A 2s.  9d.  rate  to  Grooms- 
port-road  station,  and  a 2s.  6 d.  rate  for  four  miles 
further. 

33302.  Supposing  that  rather  than  take  3s., 
including  collection  and  delivery,  he  prefers  the 
traffic  to  go  by  road,  would  you  force  him  to  take 
it?— I don’t  like  the  word  compulsion,  but  I really 
■think  it  would  take  very  little  to  make  the  difference 
to  get  the  farmers  to  go  to  them.  The  railways  don’t 
-put  out  a feeler  to  ascertain  what  would  be  a popular 
price  acceptable  to  farmers.  If  the  railways  in  this 
-district  would  give  a cheaper  rate  on  the  whole  they 
•'Co.uld  largely  increase  their  farm  produce  over  the 
line.  There  would  spring  up  in  Belfast  wholesale 
produce  merchants  who  would  handle  the  produce  on 
commission,  and  that  would  be  advantageous  to  the 
country  districts. 

33303.  Is  all  the  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Newtownards  cultivated  already  ?— Yes ; there  is  a 
good  lot  going  into  grazing,  but  it  is  twelve  miles  by 
road  to  Belfast,  and  at  that  distance,  from  a large 
centre  like  Belfast,  it  would  be  to  the  farmer’s  ad- 
vantage to  send  by  rail.  t 

33304.  Supposing  the  railway  companies  don  t 
agree,  and  rather  than  reduce  the  rate  they  would 
like  to  be  without  the  traffic,  and  wou’d  let  it  stop 
on  the  roads,  what  would  you  do?  They  may  be 
wrong,  but  it  is  their  business  to  manage? — We 
would  have  to  look  for  a new  system  and  find  a 
remedy. 

33305.  You  think  the  passenger  fares  are  high  ; 
have  you  got  that  correctly,  the  2s.  8 d.,  Is.  lid.,  and 
Is.  6 d.  that  is  a return  fare? — Yes. 

33306.  Do  you  think  thirty-two  pence  first  class 
for  twenty-six  miles  high  ? — We  certainly  do. 

33307.  Do  you  think  Is.  6 d.  third  class  for  twenty- 
six  miles  high  ? — Certainly. 

33308.  Can  you  mention  any  important  line  any- 
where in  the  United  Kingdom  where  it  is  lower? — 
After  we  travel  five  miles  we  are  just  as  near  Belfast 
as  when  we  are  at  home. 

33309.  The  railwav  company  had  to  build  that  line? 
— It  is  to  our  disadvantage  to  be  taken  to  Comber  to 
await  traffic  on  the  other  line.  _ _ ) 

33310.  The  company  has  to  work  it ; it  doesn  t 
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matter  to  the  company  how  far  it  may  be  in  a bee 
line  ? — We  are  only  five  miles  from  the  city  boundary 
by  electric  tramway.  . 

33311.  Can  you  suggest  any  company  111  Great 
Britain  that  charges  lower  fares  than  the  County 
Down  ? — For  excursions  we  can. 

33312.  I don’t  mean  excursions,  but  for  ordinary 
passenger  fares? — I don’t  know. 

33313.  Isn’t  it  rather  hard,  when  you  have  the 
lowest  in  the  country — isn’t  it  rather  hard  to  com- 
plain?— Not  in  our  case;  we  are  justified  in  com- 
plaining; we  are  not  treated  equally  with  Bangor; 
look  at  the  difference  between  Bangor  and  Newtown- 

33314.  Lord  Pirrie. — You  complain  that  Newtown- 
ards  is  not  treated  like  the  other  parts  of  the  line? 
— We  are  not  treated  equally. 

33314a.  Mr.  Acworth.— The  statement  was  that  the 
fares  were  high. 

33315.  Lord  Pirrie.— Compared  with  other  portions 
of  the  line. 

33315a.  Mr.  Acworth.— I am  quite  willing  that  the 
witness  should  state  what  he  likes.  There  is  a place 
on  the  line  where  they  are  still  lower.  But,  com- 
pared with  all  other  places  in  Ireland,  except  Bangor 

— they  are  very  low  ?— Yes. 

33316.  Is  that  a fair  way  to  put  it?— Yes. 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. 

33317.  Willi  regard  to  tl.e  question  of  Jiigli  rates  ggj",,,,, 
building  and  paving  setts,  I gathei  that  owjng  tQ  tlie 
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on  the  Belfast  and  County  Down? — Yes.  Company’s 

33318.  With  regard  to  the  road  material  from  ratcsfor 
Whitehead  and  Toome  Bridge  to  Belfast,  it  works  st0ne  exceed- 
out  on  the  Northern  Counties  at  under  a halfpenny  mg  those 
a mile,  and  Belfast  and  County  Down,  three-  charge-t  on 
farthings.  If  it  pays  the  Northern  Counties  to  cari^  Jho  N orthein 
■at  a rate  of  less  than  a halfpenny,  you  think  it  bounties  m.e. 
ouo-ht  to  pay  the  County  Down  to  charge  the  same  ( 

— It  puts  our  contractors  in  a most  unfair  position. 

33319.  In  reference  to  Mr.  Sexton’s  figures  about 
building  stone,  I see  that  setts  alone  were  imported 
last  year  to  the  extent  of  36,000  toils  and  a value  of 
£45,000,  actually  imported  into  the  country,  where, 
according  to  you,  you  have  setts  with  which,  if 
given  a suitable  reduction,  you  would  probably 
supply  all  demands — is  that  so?— Yes,  but  especially 
in  road  metal. 

33320.  You  spoke  of  setts  particularly  ?— Yes. 

33321.  As  to  fares  generally,  you  re-affirm  the  evi-  An  abundance 
dence  we  have  had  from  other  witnesses,  that  of  stone  setts 
Danaghadee  is  placed  at  a disadvantage  with  regard  ^J^alavail 
to  Bangor? — Yes.  able  in  the 

33322.  And  that  Donaghadee  on  its  own  merits  is  Newtownards 
really  quite  entitled  to  get  as  good  treatment  as  district. 
Bangor? — We  are  worse  treated  than  Donaghadee; 
the  inland  towns  were  very  badly  treated  ; look  at 
the  contrast  between  Bangor  and  Newtownards. 

33323.  Does  the  system  of  charging  a higher  fare  Reduced  rate? 
in  the  afternoon  prevail  on  other  lines  ? — Not  that  I required  to 
know  of.  , _ A fev?,or  ",0 

33324.  Tt  is  simply  confined  to  Belfast  and  County  frade. 

Down  ? — Yes.  . 

33325.  With  regard  to  the  workmen’s  fares,  is  that 
from  Newtownards  to  Belfast? — Yes. 

33326.  Tt  is  3s.  a week  ?— Yes. 

33327.  Workmen  can  go  ten  miles  to  and  fro  for  Is. 
a week  in  Belgium  l— They  have  that  in  Scotland,  I 
understand — in  Glasgow. 

33328.  Is  there  a large  amount  of  workmen  pas-  The  antioip- 
senger  traffic  in  your  district? — Yes.  I might  state  atedadvaut- 
the  obieet  of  the  workmen’s  trains  there.  The  heads  ages  of  a more 
of  families  whenever  they  could  not  get  employment  liberal  policy 
in  Newtownards  went  to  Glasgow  and  elsewhere,  and  as  regards 
their  families  in  a great  many  cases  followed  them, 
and  there  was  a loss  to  our  manufactures.  Wo 
have  any  amount  of  employment  for  boys  and  girls, 
so  much  so  that  the  large  weaving  companies  aTe  ad- 
vertising through  the  country,  and  two  or  three  men 
are  interviewing  families  to  get  them  to  remove,  to 
Newtownards  and  pay  them  for  learning  sfeaming 
and  weaving.  One  of  our  hand-stitching  factories 
had  to  extend,  and  they  had  to  go  to  Belfast  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  labour.  By  reducing  the 
third-class  fares  and  giving  third-class  subscribers’ 
tickets  to  Newtownards.  it  would  be  the  means  of 
getting  a great  lot  of  the  working-class  to  come  to 
Newtownards,  and  it  would  popularise  it. 


fares  and 
accommo- 
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33329.  Is  that  a season  ticket  you  mean  ? — Sub- 
scriber’s ticket. 

33330.  None  are  issued  now  on  the  line? — No,  not 
third-class.  In  Newtownards  we  could  employ 
families  at  as  high  if  not  higher  rate  of  wages  than 
in  Belfast,  and  heads  of  families  could  work  in  Bel- 
fast, the  difference  in  the  house-rent  enabling  them  to 
live  dn  Newtownards.  Another  thing  that  I should 
like  to  mention  is  that  special  facilities  should  be 
given  to  train  apprentices.  They  should  not  be 
charged  3s. 

33331.  You  think  that  in  the  interest  of  the  ra.il- 


Mr.  J.  W.  Dorman,  m.inst.c.e, 


way  companies  reduced  fares  should  be  given? — For 
apprentices. 

33332.  And  for  the  working  classes  generally  ?— 
Yes. 

33333.  Lord  Pirrie. — Did  I understand  your  answer 
to  Colonel  Poe  to  be  that  you  would  have  more 
manufactures  if  you  could  get  people  to  work  them? 
— Yes. 

33334.  And  that  you  want  inducements  to  bring 
the  people  there? — We  have  six  or  eight  factories 
employing  from  200  to  400  hands ; and  another 
thing  that  we  are  proud  of  is,  that  more  than  half 
of  those  manufacturers  have  risen  from  the  ranks. 


examined  by  Lord  Pirrie  (in  the  Chair). 


Mr.  J.  W. 
Dorman, 

M.  IN8T.C.K., 
Kinsale. 
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33335.  You  are  an  engineer? — Yes. 

33336.  What  county  do  you  reside  in? — Cork. 

33337.  Are  you  in  a public  position  in  the  County 
of  Cork  ? — I am  not  in  a public  position. 

33338.  And  therefore,  the  evidence  you  are  going 
to  give  is  that  of  a civil  engineer  living  in  the  county  ? 
—Yes. 

33339.  Are  you  interested  in  the  railways  of  the 
country  ? — I am,  in  so  far  as  that  I am  a considerable 
shareholder  in  the  Cork  and  Bandon  and  the  Clona- 
kilty  Extension  Railways. 

33340.  Therefore,  you  speak,  not  only  as  an  engineei-, 
but  as  a shareholder  in  these  companies? — Yes. 

33341.  Have  you  thought  over  the  question  as  to 
why  railways  have  not  been  made  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  and  why  they  have  been  made  in  other  parts  ? 
— What  I want  to  draw  your  attention  particularly 
to  is  this.  Take  first  the  case  of  the  Clonakilty  Ex- 
tension Railway.  That  is  carried  over  ground,  for 
the  first  five  miles,  of  comparatively  easy  gradients, 
to  Ballinascarthy  ; but,  from  that  point  on  to  Clona- 
kilty, on  account  of  the  action  of  the  late  Mr.  Bence 
Jones,  in  opposing  the  line,  if  it  went  through  his 
property,  we  were  driven  to  go  over  a hill,  and,  there- 
fore, the  cost  of  the  line  was  much  more  than  it 
would  have  been,  and  the  gradients  were  much  heavier. 
Unnecessary  expense  had  to  be  incurred,  which  prob- 
ably would  have  been  saved  had  there  been  some  in- 
expensive tribunal,  such  as  a Board  of  Trade  inquiry, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  determine  the  proper  route. 

33342.  You  think  that  an  inexpensive  tribunal,  to 
which  promoters  could  apply,  would  be  of  great  im- 
portance?— Of  very  great  importance.  It  would  save 
thousands  of  pounds  in  the  original  cost  of  construc- 
tion. 

33343.  And  you  think  also  that  money  would  be 
saved  in  management? — Certainly,  and  in  mainten- 
ance, as  well  as  in  Parliamentary  expenses.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  the  Bantry  Extension  line, 
where  we  had  to  pay  £10,000  more  for  construction 
than  it  should  have  cost,  on  account  of  the  line  having 
been  improperly  laid  out. 

33344.  You  think  the  people  of  the  locality  should 
themselves  have  the  power  to  approve  or  disapprove  of 
a proposal  to  construct  a line  of  railway.  You  would 
ignore  the  Imperial  Parliament  altogether? — I would. 
Tho  inquiry  into  the  subject  should  be  local.  The 
ovidence  could  be  brought  forward  at  a trifling  cost, 
by  persons  who  are  interested  in  the  line,  hut  who 
have  not  the  means  to  fight  the  matter  out  before  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  ; and,  after  a 
certificate  was  given  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  a Bill 
for  that  line,  and  no  other,  should  be  allowed  to 
pass  through  the  Houses  of  Parliament  as  an  un- 
opposed Bill. 

33345.  That  would  enable  them  to  save  the  cost  of 
Parliamentary  opposition? — It  would. 

33346.  And  do  you  propose  that  all  that  money 
should  be  saved,  and  that  no  deposit  should  be  made? 
—I  don’t  say  that  we  would  save  the  deposit. 

33347.  You  would  pay  a deposit  to  the  tribunal 
that  would  hear  the  evidence  in  the  district  itself  ? 


33348.  And  do  you  think  you  would  get  as  fair  a 
decision  from  a local  tribunal — whether  that  tribunal 
was  in  Antrim  or  in  Cork — as  you  would  get  from  an 
absolute  stranger?— I don’t  think  you  would  get  a 
fan  hearing  from  any  local  tribunal.  I should  prefer 
th®  decision  of  the  Board  of  Trade  inspector. 

.53349  that  is  an  individual  appointed  bv  the  Go- 
vernment ? — Yes. 

33350.  And  you  would  not  be  afraid  to  leave  the 
welfare  of  the  district  in  bis  hands?-!  would  not 


have  the  slightest  objection  to  leave  it  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  inspector. 

33351.  Have  you  got  any  views  as  regards  extension 
lines  of  railway— I mean  feeders  to  the  main  lines?— 
Yes.  In  the  County  of  Cork  there  is  one  that  should 
be  made — that  is,  from  Clonakilty  to  Rosscarbery,  a 
distance  of  seven  miles  The  cost  of  it  would  be  about 
£35,000.  Some  years  ago  we  got  the  county  to 
guarantee  the  whole  amount  of  the  cost  of  making 
that  line. 

33352.  And  why  isn’t  it  made? — Because  the  Cork 
and  Bandon  Company  would  not  work  it.  We  would 
be  obliged  to  get  rolling  stock,  undertake  the  manage- 
ment, and  other  matters,  and  we  thought  the  thing 
would  not  pay  under  such  circumstances. 

33353.  And  the  whole  tiling  was  dropped  because  the 
Bandon  Company  would  not  undertake  the  manage- 
ment of  it? — Yes. 

33354.  Did  they  make  you  an  offer  on  some  terms 
that  were  not  possible? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

33355.  And  why  did  they  refuse  to  work  it? — The 
reason  is  that  they  want  to  drive  the  traffic  from 
Rosscarbery  and  that  district  to  the  West— to  Skib- 
bereen. 

33356.  But  they  would  get  the  traffic  in  any  case? 
—They  would,  but  they  want  to  drive  it  away  from 
Cork,  to  send  it  to  Skibbereen,  which  is  fifty  miles 
from  Cork,  and  the  fares  fifty  per  cent,  more,  instead 
of  its  being  sent  to  Clonakilty.  which  is  only  seven 
miles,  and  thence  to  Cork. 

33357.  And  if  that  line  had  been  made  it  would 
have  increased  the  traffic  over  the  Bandon  Company’s 
line  ?— It  would. 


— hi. — is  xunsscaruery  oeiween  skid- 
bereen  and  Clonakilty  ?— It  is. 

33358a.  Chairman. — The  map  shows  that  it  is  close 
to  Galley  Head. 

33359.  Chairman  (to  Witness).—  Is  there  any  other 
district  that  you  would  like  to  see  developed  in  that 
way?— Yes,  there  is  a district  in  the  County  Cavan 
that  I was  connected  with;  but  perhaps  I had  better 
finish  with  the  County  of  Cork.  In  that  county 
there  is  another  district  in  which  I think  a railway 
should  be  made,  and  that  is  from  Bantry  to  Glen- 
gariffe,  and  from  Glengariffe  to  Castletownbere.  The 
last-mentioned  place  is  now  an  important  naval  sta- 
f'li  -if  a J,ar8e  and  increasing  tourist 
tuiffic  to  Glengariffe.  There  is  a steamer  running  on 
rww  Bay  ?antlY  and  Glengariffe  and 

Castletown,  which  has  developed  the  traffic ; but  still 
Bantry  Bay  is  rough  and  wild  in  winter,  and  it  is 
not  a proper  means  of  conveyance,  especially  to 
Castletownbere.  There  is  no  proper  landing  place 
a".d,no  P’ace  between  Glengariffe  and 
Castletown  at  which  the  steamer  can  call. 

33360.  Do  you  think  the  district  would  undertake 
f- guai'a,uee  on.,the  capital  needed  for  the  construc- 
tion  of  the  railway  ?-I  don’t.  Because  the  heavy 
late  which  has  had  to  be  levied  on  the  district  to 
pay  the  guarantees  for  which  it  is  liable  has  pressed 
too  heavily  on  the  ratepayers  already  to  enable  a 
further  guarantee  to  be  obtained. 

33361.  Now,  what  about  the  other  line,  that  in  the 
County  Cavan?— The  County  were  willing  to  find 
R,e;lr  r®7  l m™e  a line  from  Carrickmacross  to 
Bail heborough  That  is  a line  which  if  made  would 
eve  lop  a fairly  heavy  general  traffic. 

33362.  Is  there  any  mineral  traffic  in  the  district? 

°rdlnar?  Irish  agricultural  traffic. 
Baillieborougli  has  a good  country  behind  it  that 
wants  raifwav  communication. 
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33363.  Would  that  bo  liko  those  in  the  South  oi 
Ireland  that  would  not  pay  more  than  their  working 
expenses?— I think  it  would  pay  more  than  its  work- 
ing expenses.  I think  it  would  pay  interest  on  por- 
tion of  the  capital. 

33364.  Assuming  for  a moment  that  these  brand! 
lines  are  made,  have  you  any  idea  as  to  how  the 
railway  companies  that  work  them  are  to  be  remu- 
nerated for  working  them  ? — I think,  in  the  case  of 
the  Rosscarbery  line  it  could  be  worked  in  connection 
with  the  Bandon  line  at  the  rate  of  £4  per  mile  per 
week,  and  if  they  undertook  it  at  that  the  County 
would  have  guaranteed  them  the  difference  between 
£4  and  the  actual  receipts. 

33365.  That  is  what  you  would  call  a subsidy?— 

33366.  You  would  make  up  the  balance  between  the 
receipts  and  the  working  expenses? — Yes. 

33367.  And  you  consider  that  a fair  thing  to  the 
district  which  gets  the  railway? — Yes.  They  don’t 
mind  giving  a guarantee  if  they  know  what  the  ut- 
most extent  of  their  liability  is  to  be,  but  they  don’t 
like  it  otherwise. 

33367a.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe.—  Besides  the  gua- 
rantee they  have  to  be  responsible  for  any  deficit. 

33368.  Chairman . — What  you  want  is  that  there 
should  be  a limit  to  the  amount  for  which  they  are 
liable?— Yes.  I look  upon  it  in  this  way.  When  a 
railway  company  gets  control  of  a district  from  the 
Government,  the  Government  should  look  upon  them 
as  being  to  a certain  extent  responsible  for  the  de- 
velopment of  that  district,  and  that  they  should  go 
beyond  looking  to  the  interests  of  the  pockets  of  the 
shareholders  exclusively. 

33369.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  give  the  railway 
companies  some  help  towards  making  these  branch 
lines— some  help  from  the  county? — If  the  county 
guaranteed  the  interest  on  the  capital  required  for 
making  the  branches  I would  not  give  them  anything 
else,  except  a certain  • amount  for  rolling-stock,  etc. 

I would  rather  give  them  a lump  sum  and  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  it.  For  instance,  in  the 
case  of  the  Rosscarbery  Railway,  my  estimate  for 
this  is  £35,000,  add  to  that  £5,000  to  be  handed  over 
to  the  Bandon  Railway  Company  to  enable  them  to 
provide  additional  rolling-stock  to  work  it — making 
a total  of  £40,000  to  be  provided.  That  money  should 
be  provided  by  the  Government  and  be  repaid  with- 
out interest  at  the  rate  of  £500  a .year ; half  by  the 
Bandon  Railway  Company,  and  half  by  the  County 
at  the  same  rate ; and  after  the  whole  sum  has  been 
repaid  to  the  Government  the  line  to  become  the 
absolute  property  of  the  Bandon  Company. 

33370.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  parcel 
traffic — is  it  satisfactory? — As  far  as  local  traffic  is 
concerned  it  is  satisfactory  enough ; but  if  a parcel 
has  to  go  over  several  different  lines  it  is  not  satisfac- 
tory. 

33371.  You  mean  that  the  terminals  don’t  work 
harmoniously  together? — They  don’t.  For  instance 
— a parcel  sent  to  me  from  Nenagh  to  Kinsale,  a 
distance  of  about  one  hundred  miles,  and  it  took 
a fortnight  to  reach  me.  On  another  occasion  a 
parcel  forwarded  to  me  from  London  before  Thurs- 
day did  not  reach  me  until  the  following  Tuesday 
evening,  while  if  it  had  been  sent  by  post  it  would 
have  been  delivered,  at  latest,  on  Friday  evening. 
Again,  I sent  a parcel  of  sugar  from  Demerara  to 
Krasale.  It  was  brought  from  Demerara  to  London, 
four  thousand  miles,  for  5s.,  whereas  from  London 
to  Kinsale,  six  hundred  miles,  it  oost  12s.  6 d.  When 
I was  coming  from  Demerara  I had  sixteen  tons  of 
luggage.  I asked  a railway  company  what  the  cost 
of  bringing  it  to  Cork  would  be,  and  I was  told  £4  a 
ton.  I thought  that  was  excessive,  so  I sent  it  by 
schooner,  and  it  cost  only  35s.  a ton. 

33372.  Would  you  make  the  railway  companies 
responsible  for  undue  delay  in  forwarding  parcels? 
—I  would  penalise  them  for  it.  In  case  of  undue 
delay,  say  50  per  cent,  longer  time  than  by  parcels 
post,  each  railway  should  be  required,  on  demand, 
to  give  the  date  on  which  the  parcel  was  received 
and  forwarded  by  them,  and  the  consignor  or  con- 
signee should  have  a right  to  a reduction  of  freight 
pro  rata  to  the  delay.  If  the  time  should  be  three 
times  as  long  as  the  time  of  the  parcels  post,  no 
freight  should  be  paid,  and  in  the  case  of  perishables, 
the  full  value  of  the  goods  should  be  paid,  and  no 
freight.  . 

33373.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  regards  mail 
Trains? — Yes.  The  evening  up-mail  and  the  morn- 


ing down-mail  from  Cork  to  Kinsale  are  carried  Oct.  22, 1K7. 
between  Kinsale  and  Ballinhassig,  a distance  of  ten  — 
miles,  by  car,  owing  to  the  parsimony  of  the  Post  ' ' ' 
Office,  whch  I understand  refuses  to  pay  more  than  ^ |NgT  'o  r 
£100  a year  for  the  service.  But  this  matter  has  j^jnsale.  ’ 
been  partially  remedied  within  the  past  six  months. 

33374.  That  grievance  has  disappeared? — Yes,  in 
a measure. 

33375.  Have  you  anything  to  complain  of  in  re-  Satisfactory 
gard  to  fares  in  your  district  ? — No  ; we  get  a return  passenger- 
ticket  for  a journey  of  twenty-four  miles,  first-class,  fares  in  the 
for  2s.  6 d.  . Kinsale  <bs- 

33376.  Has  anything  come  under  your  notice  with  trict. 
regard  to  any  want  of  harmony  between  the  different 
railways  ? — In  connection  with  the  Cork  and  Bandon 
system,  there  is  no  end  of  small  railways.  There  is  the 
Cork  and  Bandon,  the  Dunmanway  branch,  the  Kin- 
sale branch,  the  Drimoleague  to  Bantry,  the  Clon-a- 
kilty  branch,  the  lien  Valley  branch,  the  Skull  to 
Skibbereen  line,  and  the  Timoleague  and  Courtmac- 
sheriy  branch. 

33377.  Yon  think  all  these  are  troublesome  -tJo 
manage  ? — I do. 

33378.  Mr.  Sexton,—  In  that  120  miles  of  railways,  Sugge8ted  the 
how  many  different  systems  are  there — how  many  absorption  of 
jurisdictions? — I think  there  are  eight  or  ten.  all  the  small 

33379.  Chairman, — How  do  you  propose  to  get  over  railways  in 
that— have  you  any  feeling  about  amalgamation  ?—  South  West 
I think  they  should  all  be  amalgamated,  and  put  Cork  by  the 
under  the  control  of  the  Bandon  Company.  There  Cork  Bandon 
are  .at  preset  seven  boards  of  directors,  three  manage- 
ments,  and  many  different  interests.  ° 

33380.  Then  all  these  little  lines  you  would  place  1 
under  the  Bandon  Company? — I would  put  them  all 
under  it.  The  Bandon  Company  is  a very  go-aliead 
company,  and  they  had  got  -a  first-rate  manager. 

The  difficulties,  however,  are  great,  and  voluntary 
amalgamation  is  next  to  impossible.  Each  director 
is  afraid  that  he  will  not  have  -a  seat  on  the  new 
board,  and  the  heads  of  departments  are  afraid  of 
losing  their  employment  on  account  of  it.  This 
causes  the  value  of  one  line  to  be  ran  up,  and  the 
other  to  be  depreciated  by  each  board  and  their 
officials,  a Board  of  Trade  inquiry,  and  a personal  in- 
spection of  the  railways  would  give  the  most  satis- 
factory results. 

33381.  If  you  would  put  all  these  under  one  Proposed 
management  what  do  you  say  about  putting  all  the  formation  into 
railways  in  Ireland  under  one  management? — The  tw0  tmnk 
Southern  railways  are  disconnected  with  the  Nor- 
them,  and  unless  they  were  linked  up  there  would  8>a;jwa  ..gU‘ ' 
be  no  use  in  putting  them  under  one  management. 

I would  place  all  tile  railways  south  of  Dublin  under 
one  management,  and  those  north  of  Dublin  should 
be  amalgamated,  and  worked  as  one  system.  If 
directors  and  officials  had  no  interest  one  way  or  .an- 
other most  of  the  lines  would  be  ama’gamated. 

33382-3.  Would  you  make  the  railways  of  Ireland 
into  two  great  systems? — I would;  I don’t  think  I 
would  make  them  into  one.  I am  not  sure  that  that 
would  be  economical.  The  method  of  working  of  the 
Northern  lines  is  different  from  that  of  the  Southern 

33384.  You  think  they  require  different  considera- 
tion ? — Yes,  in  many  ways. 

33385.  As  a whole  do  you  consider  that  it  would  be  The  present 
better  to  work  the  railways  as  two  independent  sys-  system  of 
terns  under  private  management,  or  do  you  think  it  management 
would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  Ireland  if  to  be  retained, 
the  lines  were  owned  by  the  Government  or  by  an 
Irish  Council  ? — My  impression  is  that  they  would 
be  better  managed  under  private  management. 

33386.  Do  you  think  that  these  extensions  which  Fresh  capital 
you  so  strongly  advocate  could  be  made  under  private  be  raised 
management— what  funds  would  you  have  for  exten-  tor  further 
sion  under  private  management,  except  by  raising  ,llwa/ 
fresh  capital? — You  must  raise  fresh  capital  to  make  ex  enmons- 
the  lines. 

33387.  But  if  the  lines  were  made  by  the  State  any 
profit  they  would  make  would  go  for  extensions — you 
would  gain  in  that  way? — Yes,  but  I don’t  think  the 
State  would  make  a profit. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

33388.  I do  not  know  that  from  beginning  to  end  of  n'asaen'rer8 
your  statement  you  have  said  a word  at  all  about  the  ,iire8  0f,  ,i,e 
great  question  of  rates  ? — I said  that  on  the  Cork  and  Cork  and 
Bandon  Railway  we  had  nothing  to  complain  of  with  Bandon 
regard  to  fares.  Railway. 
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33389.  But  on  the  general  question  of  railway  rates 
in  Ireland  ? — I drew  attention  to  the  heavy  rate  that 
I was  asked  to  pay  for  furniture. 

33390.  You  know  that  the  occasion  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  this  Commission  is  the  question  of  the  pres- 
sure of  rates  on.  the  public? — Yes. 

33391.  Have  you  formed  any  views  on  the  ques- 
tion?— I think  in  many  cases  the  rates  are  excessive, 
but  in  other  cases  they  are  moderate. 

33392.  Have  you  followed  the  course  of  the  evidence 
that  has  been  given  here  ? — I have  not.  I simply 
noticed  in  the  papers  the  evidence  that  concerned  our- 
selves. 

33393.  But  suppose  it  was  clearly  shown  that  the 
export  rates  from  Ireland,  as  contrasted  with  the  im- 
port rates  from  foreign  countries  into  Great  Britain 
have  hampered  and  restricted  the  agricultural  output 
from  this  country,  while  the  output  of  other  countries 
to  Great  Britain  expanded,  doesn’t  that  constitute  a 
serious  ease  for  reform  ? — Certainly.  You  should 

have  equal  rates  in  and  out.  I have  given  an  in- 
stance of  that  inequality  when  I spoke  of  the  pay- 
ment of  5s.  for  carriage  over  4,000  miles,  and  12s.  6 cl. 
for  only  600  miles. 

33394.  The  import  rates  to  Ireland  have  the  effect 
of  flooding  the  country  with  imported  goods,  whilst 
the  Irish  manufacturer  is  not  able  to  lift  his  head — 
does  that  condition  of  things  force  upon  your  mind  a 
consideration  of  the  transit  question  as  a whole,  and 
I lie  necessity  for  dealing  with  it  as  one  question? — 
Yes. 

33395.  You  are  aware  of  the  examples  of  other 
countries — I believe  you  know  that  it  is  only  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States — we  may  leave  out 
Turkey  and  Spain — it  is  only  in  these  two  rich  and 
developed  countries  that  the  railways  are  still  in 
private  hands,  and  do  not  the  private  lines  in  those 
countries  cause  more  trouble  at  present  than  all  the 
State-owned  lines  of  the  world  put  together?— I have 
seen  the  Inter-Colonial  line  of  Canada,  and  I would 
be  very  sorry  to  see  passenger  trains  in  Ireland 
worked  in  the  same  way.  I have  seen  up  to  thirty 
first-class  passengers  obliged  to  stand  for  2J,-  hours  in 
a carriage,  because  they  would  not  put  on  an  extra 

33396.  Is  not  the  Canadian  Government  extending 
its  ownership  of  railways  at  the  present  time? — It 


The  diffi- 

eompelling 
privately 
owned  lines 


33397.  Now,  here  is  the  general  case  of  the  world : 
there  are  many  countries  where  there  are  none  but 
State  railways  ? — Yes. 

33398.  Does  anyone  in  those  countries  propose  n 
revert  to  the  system  of  private  ownership  ? — I could 
not  tell  you  that,  but  I don’t  suppose  they  do. 

33399.  Then  there  are  other  countries  where  there 
are  Government  railways  and  also  private  lines — are 
you  aware  that  the  settled  tendency  of  affairs  is  to 
decrease  the  proportion  of  private  mileage  and  in- 
crease the  proportion  of  public  mileage  in  those 
countries? — 1 think  so. 

33400.  It  would  appear  from  this  to  be  the  experi- 
ence of  the  world  that  State  railways  best  suit  coun- 
tries in  all  circumstances.  If  you  amalgamate  the 
Irish  railways  into  two  systems,  would  you  compel 
all  the  other  companies  to  come  in  and  be  absorbed? 
— I would  absorb  them  all. 

334UI.  Compulsorily  ? — Yes,  compulsorily. 

33402.  The  South  Eastern,  the  Midland,  and  those 
two  very  thriving  and  independent  lines  in  the  Noi-th 
— the  County  Down  and  the  Northern  Counties? — I 
would  bring  them  all  in. 

33403.  Do  you  not  really  think  that  a proposal  of 
that  kind  would  be  most  tedious,  controversial,  and 
costly.  Ireland  would  have  a long  time  to  wait  for 
such  a settlement  ? — It  would  be  expensive ; there  is 
no  doubt  about  that. 

33404.  But  would  it  not  be  met  by  the  utmost  re- 
sistance of  these  powerful  corporations  ? — I am  cer- 
tain it  would. 


33405.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  arrive 
at  a settlement  of  a more  peaceful  character,  if  equally 
effectual  for  the  public  interest  ? — Certainly ; but  I 
don’t  think  a peaceful  settlement  could  be  effected. 

The  dual  33406.  Your  two  private  systems  would  leave  open 

systems  in  occasions  for  friction,  dislocated  service,  wasteful 

Ireland  would  contention  for  traffic — so-called  competition,  which 
reduce  the  is  of  no  use  to  the  public  ? — Of  course  it  would,  but 

present  the  friction  and  dislocation  which  exists  at  present 

friction  and  WOuld  be  reduced. 

is  ocation.  33407.  If  you  amalgamate  the  railways  into  two 
systems,  and  make  no  provision  for  the  reduction  of 
rates,  you  give  a stone  to  the  people  who  are  asking 


for  bread?— I think  the  amalgamation  would  lead  to 
a reduction  of  rates,  because  the  expense  of  working 
would  be  less.  The  railway  companies  would  theriy 
fore  reduce  the  rates  and  improve  the  traffic. 

33408.  They  would  if  they  liked.  There  is  the 
South  Eastern  paying  no  dividend  on  its  ordinary 
stock,  and  there  is  the  Great  Northern  paying  6| — dc 
you  perceive  any  greater  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Great  Northern  to  reduce  its  rates  than  on  the 
part  of  the  South  Eastern?— I don’t  know  what  the 
rates  are  on  either. 

33409.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  railways  would 
keep  what  they  could  get  ? — If  the  lines  were  amalga- 
mated on  terms  proportionate  to  their  stocks. 

33410.  If  they  were  amalgamated  the  Great  Nor- 
thern, for  instance,  would  wish  to  keep  its  profits. 
I suggest  to  you  that  if  you  amalgamated  the  rail- 
ways into  two  systems,  and  increased  their  divisible 
profits  by  decreasing  their  working  expenses,  you 
have  no  assurance  that  any  of  those  new  profits  would 
be  used  for  reduction  of  rates,  nay,  I submit  that 
all  probabilities  point  the  other  way? — We  have  got 
a substantial  reduction  in  the  South  when  it  was  in 
the  power  of  the  companies  to  give  it  to  us. 

33411.  Under  a public  system  of  railways  the  ad- 
ministration could  be  constrained  to  apply  profits  in 
reduction  of  rates  ?— It  might  be 

33412.  Have  you  thought  of  this — that  if  you  amal- 
gamate the  railways  of  Ireland  into  two  systems,  and 
allow  them  to  add  to  their  divisible  profits  by  such 
concentration,  you  will  make  the  net  profit  greater, 
then,  in  case  the  country  afterwards  wished  to  buy 
the  line,  the  effect  of  your  amalgamation  into  two 
systems  would  be  to  greatly  run  up  the  price?— It 
would,  certainly. 

33413.  Isn’t  it  better  now  to  consider  whether  the 
country  is  going  to  buy  the  lines,  rather  than  by  amal- 
gamation to  allow  lines,  by  that  act  of  the  State, 
to  acquire  a value  which  would  run  up  the  price 
against  the  public  hereafter? — I don’t  think  it  would 
be  right  for  the  country  to  buy  railways. 

33414.  Would  not  what  you  propose  have  the  effect, 
in  the  event  of  public  purchase  hereafter,  of  inflating 
the  price? — Yes. 

33415.  You  say  that  voluntary  amalgamation  is 
impossible  ? — Yes. 

33416.  To  carry  a settlement  against  the  will  of  the 
South  Eastern,  the  Midland,  the  County  Down,  and 
the  Northern  Counties  would  be  putting  before  your- 
self a task  of  immense  difficulty? — No  matter  how 
you  take  it,  it  is  a task  of  very  great  difficulty. 

33417.  Supposing  there  was  an  Irish  authority, 
created,  of  course,  by  statute,  to  purchase  the  lines 
and  unite  them  in  one  system  by  the  use  of  public 
credit,  looking  at  the  rates  at  which  Preference  Stocks 
now  stand,  and  the  dividends  paid  on  Ordinary  Shares, 
have  you  any  doubt  that  by  the  use  of  public  credit, 
either  by  a Treasury  loan,  or  a loan  raised  on  Irish 
security,  the  annual  charges  for  the  sum  required  to 
finance  the  purchase  would  be  so  much  less  than  the 
present  net  profits  that  there  would  be  a large  am- 
pins left  at  the  outset? — I should  think  there  would 
be  a surplus. 

33418.  Is  there  anything  in  the  general  record  of 
State-owned  railways  in  other  countries  to  lead  you 
to  think  that  if  there  was  a public  authority  in 
charge  of  the  Irish  railways,  public  opinion  would 
not  constvain  that  authority  to  pursue  a policy  of 
economy  as  much  as  possible? — Public  opinion  would' 
do  a great  deal. 

33419.  And  if  the  public  authority  were  an  elected 
one,  and  did  not  respond  to  the  public  needs,  they 
could  be  sent  about  their  business  ?— They  might,  or 
they  might  not. 

33420.  Now  we  have  come  to  this — that  the  public 
authority  would  have  two  surpluses  to  start  with. 
First,  the  surplus  due  to  the  application  of  public 
credit,  and  then  the  surplus  due  to  economy ; in 
that  way,  and  in  no  other,  can  you  secure  a 
surplus  for  the  construction  of  branches  and  the  re- 
duction of  rates.  Do  you  not  think  he  would  be  a very 
rash  man  who  would  cast  away  the  advantage  of  a 
reduction  in  rates  and  fares  obtainable  in  that  way 
because  of  any  preference  he  might  have  for  private 
management  or  divided  management  of  railways?— 
If  there  was  a reduction  of  rates  and  fares  of  course 
it  would  be  a great  advantage. 

33421.  Would  not  it  more  than  compensate,  in  your 
mind,  for  any  preference  you  might  have  for  another 
system  of  management,  to  put  Ireland  on  an  equal 
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footing  with  progressive  countries  ? — If  you  put  it  to 
me  whether  I would  rather  have  them  all  under 
Government  control,  with  a certainty  of  reduction  of 
rates,  as  against  private  management  and  higher 
rates,  naturally  I would  say  at  once  the  Government 
and  reduced  rates;  but  I am  very  doubtful  if  the 
Government  would  be  able  to  do  it. 

33422.  There  would  be  a surplus  from  the  purchase  ? 

Yes,  but  I don’t  think  there  would  be  a surplus 

from  the  working  afterwards. 

33423.  Though  the  public  felt  that  the  only  means 
for  a reduction  of  rates  was  economical  working? — I 
•don’t  think  so.  If  you  take  the  roads  in  the  Southern 
counties  you  cannot  ride  with  any  speed  over  them. 

33424.  Are  you  aware  that  the  working  expenses  of 
Irish  railways  are  only  1 per  cent,  of  the  receipts 
less  than  they  are  in  England,  where  such  extra- 
ordinary cost  attends  the  working  of  railways.  Does 
not  that  indicate  that  the  cost  of.  Irish  railways  at 
present  must  be  such  as  could  hardly  be  approached 
under  a united  system  of  working?— It  does  not  con- 
vey itself  to  me  that  way. 

33425.  You  do  not  think  that  if  the  twenty-seven 
or  thirty  Irish  railways  were  worked  together  they 
could  not  be  worked  for  something  more  like  54  per 
cent.,  as  in  Scotland,  than  62  per  cent.,  as  in  Ireland 
at  present  ? — No ; I don’t  think  they  could  be.  I 
would  rather  think  the  rates  would  be  increased  if 
they  were  under  Government  control. 

33426.  I am  not  speaking  of  Government  control ; I 
am  speaking  of  an  Irish  elective  authority,  respon- 
sible to  the  Irish  people  and  bound  to  make  economies  ? 
Looking  to  the  condition  in  which  the  roads  are  kept 
by  an  elected  Council,  where  you  have  everybody  try- 
ing to  pound  them  for  it.  and  they  do  not  improve 
them,  I think  the  same  thing  would  happen  to  the 
railways.  You  would  have  them  in  a worse  condi- 
tion, and  possibly  higher  rates. 

33427.  There  is  ample  proof  that  the  Irish  roads 
are  better  than  they  were  in  the  days  of  the  Grand 
Juries? — Not  in  the  County  of  Cork.  In  other  coun- 
ties the  roads  are  splendid. 

33428.  How  many  branch  railways  could  be  use- 
fully made  in  Ireland,  apart  from  the  prospect  of 
immediate  profit? — I suggest  three,  at  all  events. 

33429.  About  a hundred  branches  have  been  urged 
in  evidence.  Five  hundred  miles  of  mileage  would 
supply  the  greater  part  of  the  need  ? — I think  so. 

33430.  And  at  £5,000  a mile  that  would  be  two 
and  a half  millions.  The  annual  charge  on  that,  at 
3j-per  cent.,  would  be  £80,000  or  £90,000?— Yes. 

55431.  And  if  you  had  a-  public  authority,  and  they 
could  secure  a surplus  of  half  a million  a year  by 
purchase  and  unitedi  working,  £80,000  or  £90,000  of 
xhat  would  supply  a fund  out  of  which  the  interest 
on  two  and  a half  millions  would  be  paid,  and  enable 
the  construction  of  these  branches  to  be  taken  up — 
would  not  that  be  an  immense  boon  ? — It  would. 

33432.  How  are  you  going  to  get  it  done  otherwise  ? 
—Simply  by  guarantee  from  the  counties  and  assist- 
ance from  the  Treasury. 

33433.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  financial  results 
of  the  operation  of  the  Light  Railway  Acts  of  1883 
and  succeeding  Acts? — I am  afraid  I am  not.  I live 
in  the  South. 

33434.  With  regard  to  twenty-two  baronial  lines, 
which  have  been  guaranteed,  do  you  know  that  nine 
or  ten  of  them  leave  a deficit  in  working  expenses ; 
and  that  out  of  the  twenty-two  all  but  one  (which  is 
an  exception  only  because  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway”  Company  have,  by  Parliamentary 
bargain,  cancelled  the  liability),  entail  a levy  on  the 
locality  for  the  dividends  and  most  of  them  for 
working  expenses? — Not  all  of  them.  I think  on  the 
Clonakilty  line  for  three  years  only  the  baronies 
paid  portion  of  the  guarantee,  and  the  lien 
Valley  line  has  been  paying  back  to  the  county 
all  that  the  county  paid  for  some  years.  Most  of 
those  in  which  there  is  a deficiency  in  working  ex- 
penses are  managed  by  representatives  of  the  County 
Council,  not  shareholders. 

33435  Every'  one  of  the  twenty-two  guaranteed  lines 
under  the  Act  of  1883  have  caused  a levy  for  divi- 
dends, and  nine  of  them  an  additional  levy  for  deficit 
of  working  expenses.  You  are  aware  that  the  Trea- 
sury does  not  guarantee  working  expenses? — Yes. 

33436.  And  that  that  liability,  and  also  liability 
for  any  loss  through  accident  on  the  line,  falls  on  the 
ratepayers? — Yes;  and  these  lines  where  there  is  a 
deficit  in  working  expenses  are  managed  by  elected 
members,  not  shareholders. 


33437.  The  ratepayers,  being  fearful  of  these  un- 
limited liabilities,  the  Treasury  not  being  willing  to 
guarantee  for  accidents  or  working  expenses,  and  the 
railway  companies  being  unwilling  to  take  over  the 
lines  unless  they  are  guaranteed  against  loss,  do  you 
think  that  the  present  system  of  guarantees  can  be 
carried  on.  Is  it  not  worked  out? — I don’t  think  it 
is.  It  is  a very  odd  year  that  you  don’t  find  some 
extension  proposed.  I will  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  lines  would  not  be  made  as  quickly. 

33438.  The  Government,  after  having  tried,  under 
the  Act  of  1883  to  secure  local  guarantees,  found  them- 
selves obliged  under  subsequent  Acts  to  construct 
by  grants  from  the  Treasury  along  with  guarantees, 
and  finally,  since  1896,  they  found  it  necessary  to 
make  Treasury  grants  for  practically  the  whole  cost 
of  construction ; so  you  see  that  as  time  goes  on  the 
possibility  of  a guarantee  becomes  more  slender? — I 
quite  agree  with  you  there. 

33439.  That  being  so,  what  I suggest  to  you  is  this: 
that  you  will  not  get  the  necessary  branches  made  un- 
less the  transit  question  is  taken  up  as  one  question, 
and  unless  there  is  some  general  authority  to  make 
these  branches  and  links  that  are  required  in  the 
public  interest,  without  laying  it  down  that  there 
should  be  an  immediate  profit,  and  without  laying 
the  burden  on  the  district — is  that  the  best  system  to 
secure  the  development  of  the  transit  system  in  Ire- 
land?—! don’t  know.  I.  didn’t  go  into  that  ques- 
tion. 

33440.  Would  you  prefer  that  each  district  should 
push  its  own  project ; that  each  district  should  be 
left  to  press  its  particular  claims  upon  officials ; 
and  that  the  system  of  scraps  and  doles 
should  be  pursued,  instead  of  taking  up  the  question 
of  transit  in  a wholly  methodical  and  public-spirited 
way  ?_If  it  is  taken  up  in  a wholly  methodical  and 
public-spirited  way  I agree  with  you ; but  look  at  the 
way  in  which  the  roads  in  the  County  of  Cork  are 
managed  by  the  County  Council,  and  the  disgraceful 
condition  they  are  in.  If  they  had  to  manage  the 
railways  for  the  County  of  Cork,  and  kept  them  in 
the  same  condition,  we  would  be  in  a worse  plight- 
than  ever  we  were  before  in  our  lives. 

33441.  I imagine  that  if  Parliament  came  to  act 
due  care  would  be  taken  that  the  authority  to  be 
created  should  be  efficient  for  its  work,  and  properly 
responsible  to  the  people? — In  that  case  I would 
agree  to  it. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acworth. 

33442.  Can  you  conceive  anything  of  more  vital 
importance  to  the  farmers  of  Cork  than  that  the 
roads  passing  their  own  doors  should  be  good? — I 
should  imagine  so. 

33443.  And  yet  you  say  they  fail  to  maintain 
satisfactorily  ? — Yes. 

33444.  I gather  from  the  general  effect  of  vour  re- 
plies to  the  persuasive  questions  of  my  friend  Mr. 
Sexton  that  you  say  that  in  theory  there  might  be 
great  advantage  in  a State  system  ? — Yes. 

33445.  But  in  practice  you  distrust  it? — Very 
much. 

33446.  One  experience  of  your  own  you  gave  us  on 
the  Inter-Colonial  Railway  of  Canada — do  you  know 
anything  about  the  earnings  of  that  railway  ? — No. 
I was  in  the  train  when  the  incident  which  I have 
mentioned  happened. 

33447.  Do  you  know  that  the  earnings  of  the  Inter- 
colonial of  Canada  are  about  200  dollars  a week  ? — 
I don’t  know  that. 

33448.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  railways 
of  Brazil  ? — T don’t. 

33449.  Do  you  know  that  Brazil  is  getting  rid  of  its 
State  management  of  railways  ? — No. 

33449a.  Mr.  Sexton. — There  are  four  classes  of  rail- 
ways in  that  country ; and  it  cannot  be  said  that 
State  railways  are  discouraged  in  Brazil. 

33450.  M r‘  A rworth  — The  State  has  got  rid  of  a 
great  many  railways  which  were  worked  at  a loss,  and 
which  are  now  worked  at  a profit  by  companies. 

33450a.  Mr.  Sexton. — I demur  to  that. 

33451.  Mr.  Acworth. — I won’t  carry  it  any  fur- 
ther. 

33451a.  Taking  it  that  you  are  not  in  favour  of 
State  ownership,  you  are  of  opinion  that  power 
should  be  given  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  say  what 
line  should  be  built? — Yes. 

33452.  And  what  particular  route  it  should  take? 
,-Yes. 
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33452a.  Now,  first  of  all,  in  reference  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  officer,  you  are  aware  that  in  the  case  of 
any  light  railway  in  England  there  is  a tribunal  that 
come  to  the’  spot — it  may  be  in  the  village  school- 
house — and  hears  the  arguments  for  and  against;  is 
that  what  you  desire? — I was  not  aware  of  that,  for 
I have  been  in  Demerara  for  ten  or  twelve  years ; 
but  that  is  what  I desire.  It  would  reduce  the  pre- 
liminary expenses;  this  does  not  apply  to  Ireland. 

33453.  And  the  Board  of  Trade  is  then  to,  say  which 
line  should  go  on? — Yes. 

33454.  You  mentioned  a line  in  the  South  which 
you  say  cost  more  than  it  should  have  cost ? — Yes, 
the  Clonakilty  line,  because  of  the  opposition  of  one 
of  the  landowners. 

33455.  You  would  compel  the  Cork  and  Bandon 
Company  to  take  over  the  branch  lines  and  work 
them  ? — I would,  and  I would  leave  it  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  say  what  the  terms  should  be. 

33456  Was  it  an  objection  to  the  cost  or  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  landed  proprietors  that  caused  the  worst 
route  to  be  selected  ? — I would  not  be  afraid  of  his 
not  giving  the  land.  He  would  have  to  do  it  in  any 
case. 

33457.  To  come  to  another  point— you  want  to  com- 
pel the  Cork  and  Bandon  to  work  the  Timoleague  and 
Courtmacsherry  line? — Yes. 

33458.  'What  does  that  mean— how  are  you  going 
to  do  it ; would  you  allow  the  Government  to  say 
what  it  ought  to  work  it  at? — Yes,  I should  like  the 
Board  of  Trade  Inspector  to  say  what  it  ought  to  be 
done  for  ; and  though  I am  a shareholder  in  the  Cork 
and  Bandon  myself  I would  say  that  the  Cork  and 
Bandon  should  do  it  for  that. 

33459.  Take  as  a comparison  the  ordinary  case  of 
the  compulsory  purchase  of  land  ? — You  pay  about 
150  per  cent,  extra  for  it. 

33460.  When  a man  is  compelled  to  sell  his  land 
he  is  given  a very  full  price  for  it? — A very  full 
price. 

33461.  But  when  you  are  compelling  a railway  com- 
pany to  buy  something  against  their  will,  and  to  take 
over  the  working  and  responsibility  of  a line,  would 
you  give  them  any  more  for  being  compelled  to  pur- 
chase ? — No ; I would  only  give  them  the  actual  and 
fair  cost  of  doing  it. 

33462.  Do  you  know  of  any  precedent  for  it? — I 
would  be  more  inclined  to  give  them  a percentage  to 
pay  themselves. 

33463.  Of  course  once  they  got  it  they  would  have 
no  interest  in  starving  the  line? — I would  give  them 
£4  per  mile  a week  as  a minimum,  and  if  the  traffic 
increased  beyond  a certain  point  I would  give  them 
so  much. 

33464.  Four  pounds  a mile  a week? — That  is  the 
minimum  of  expenses ; and  if  the  traffic  increased  . 
beyond  that  I would  give  a certain  percentage,  so  as 
to  make  it  worth  their  while  to  do  everything  they 
could  to  develop  and  increase  the  traffic. 

33465.  But  if  you  had  forced  them  to  buy  the  line 
they  would  not  be  in  the  best  of  tempers? — No. 

33466.  Would  they  not  keep  the  working  expenses 
down  and  take  the  £4  a mile  a week  and  starve  the 
traffic? — I don’t  think  it  would  pay  them  to  do  that. 
The  line  would  get  into  bad  order,  and  they 
would  make  themselves  liable  for  accidents.  It  would 
not  be  their  interest  to  do  otherwise  than  develop  the 
traffic. 

33467.  Now,  just  as  to  one  other  point  that  you 
raised.  You  spoke  of  compulsory  amalgamation  and 
of  two  systems  ; practically  that  would  mean  no  com- 
petition in  Ireland? — It  doesn’t  mean  any  competi- 
tion. 

33468.  Do  you  value  the  existing  competition  much  ? 
— I don’t  think  there  is  much  competition  really. 

33469.  In  other  words,  you  don’t  think  you  are 
giving  up  anything  that  is  very  much? — Not  in  the' 
South  of  Ireland. 

33470.  In  return  for  amalgamation  you  would  be 
getting  the  advantage  of  a bigger  system  and  more 
efficient  management? — If  you  amalgamate  all  the 
small  lines  together. 

33471.  Would  you  propose  that  any  more  control 
should  be  exercised  by  the  Government  over  the  rail- 
ways than  it  exercises  at  present? — I don’t  quite 
understand  your  question. 

33472.  At  present  there  is  a certain  amount  of 
competition  ?— Not  in  the  South ; I don’t  think 
there  is  3nv. 


33473.  But  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  or  in  some 
part  of  Ireland,  there  is  still  competition — to  Water- 
ford for  example? — Yes — to  Waterford  there  is. 

33474.  You  are  proposing  to  get  rid  of  it? — Yes,  I 
would  get  rid  of  it,  and  the  result  would  be  that 
the  railway  companies  would  work  in  the  most  econo- 
mical manner,  and  the  rates  would  be  low  in  pro- 
portion. 

33475.  You  would  be  depriving  Waterford,  for  ex- 
ample, of  whatever  protection  competition  gave  it 
in  the  past — whatever  it  was,  big  or  little? — I don’t 
much  believe  in  that  protection.  If  you  have  yonr 
harbour  and  its  conveniences  what  they  ought  to  be, 
you  will  get  your  share  of  traffic  independent  of  any- 
thing else. 

33476.  Then  your  answer  is  that  you  are  not  depriv- 
ing anybody  of  anything  if  you  get  rid  of  competition? 
— Not  anything  that  we  ought  to  have. 

33477.  You  don’t  think  any  more  Government  con- 
trol is  necessary  ? — Except  as  a means  of  getting  at  the 
Government.  It  ought  to  be  made  as  cheap  as  pos- 
sible. In  any  tribunal  in  which  you  have  to  employ 
counsel  and  solicitors  nothing  but  a big  corporation 
can  stand  the  racket. 

33478.  You  are  speaking  rather  of  the  means  of  re 
dress? — Yes  ; but  I don’t  think  the  Government  ought 
to  have  too  big  a finger  in  the  pie.  The  Board  of 
Trade  have  put  railway  companies  to  unnecessary  ex- 
pense. Where  you  have  a road  over  which  two 
carts  might  be  crossing  in  the  day  their  requirements 
are  just  the  same  as  in  England,  where  there  might 
be  two  thousand  carts,  and  you  are  compelled  to  put. 
a bridge. 

33479.  I gather  that  you  don’t  want  to  give  the 
Government  more  hand  in  the  concern  than  it  has 
at  present? — Not  in  that  way. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Roe, 

33480.  I gather  from  what  you  say  that  you  com 
sider  the  procedure  under  the  Act  of  1896,  which’ 
practically  left  the  consideration  of  the  direction  that 
lines  should  take  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Works, 
is  npt  satisfactory,  and  that  you  would  be  glad  to  see- 
some  other  tribunal  who  would,  in  the  case  of  future 
extensions,  have  the  direction  of  them? — I would  like 
to  see  it  done  cheaper. 

33481.  You  don’t  think  that  the  system  which 
makes  such  a body  as  that  responsible  for  the  direc- 
tion a line  is  to  take  and  for  the  supervision  of  it 
satisfactory  ? — I do  not. 

33482.  You  spoke  of  three  extensions — the  Clona- 
kilty and  two  others.  I think  that  these  three  were 
made  prior  to  any  of  those  Light  Railway  Acts?— 
The  Clonakilty  and  the  Bantry  were. 

33483.  And  the  lien  Valley  ? — Yes. 

33484.  And  though  the  Treasury  don’t  give  any  re- 
coupment, there  was  a very  heavy  guarantee  incurred 
by  the  district  in  respect  of  each  of  these  extensions. 
From  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  it  appears  that  there 
is  £200,000  of  guaranteed  and  debenture  stock  on 
which  the  county  pays  ? — In  the  Clonakilty  case  the 
railway  company  ceased  to  require  the  guarantee  in 
1894,  and  since  then  it  has  paid  its  way.  In  the 
case  of  the  Hen  Valley  a large  sum  was  paid  for  in- 
terest, but  most  of  it  has  been  paid  back  to  the 
count}'  ; and  in  three  years  more  every  penny  that 
was  advanced  by  the  county,  in  the  shape  of  interest 
on  the  capital  of  the  Hen  Valley,  will  have  been  re- 
funded to  it. 

33485.  Are  you  correct  in  your  statement  with  re- 
spect to  the  £200,000  guaranteed  debenture  stock  for 
those  three  extensions  ? — The  county  never  had  to  pay 
a penny  of  interest  on  the  debenture  stock. 

33486.  Who  paid  it? — The  companies  did. 

33487.  Then  all  that  the  county  paid  on  was  the- 
guaranteed  stock  ? — Yes  ; and  in  the  case  of  the  Clona- 
kilty line  it  was  only  paid  for  fourteen  years.  The 
.lien  Valley  Company  have  been  paying  it,  and  they 
will  have  repaid  it  in  three  years  more.  The  Bantry 
Company  have  been  paying  the  interest  on  the  dm 
benture  stock.  The  Clonakilty  paid  1 per  cent.,  and 
it  will  probably  be  able  to  pay  three  per  cent,  next 
meeting  on  the  ordinary  stock. 

33488.  The  lien  Valley  Extension  does  not  pay? — 
Not  on  the  ordinary  stock. 

33489.  You  consider  that  the  results  of  these  three 
lines  more  than  justify  their  construction ? — I think 
they  fully  justify  it. 
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33490.  I gather  from  your  evidence  that  whether 
the  railways  of  Ireland  should  be  amalgamated  into 
one  or  two  systems  or  not,  you  would  be  strongly  in 
favour  of  these  ten  or  eleven  little  systems  that  you 
have  referred  to  in  the  South  of  Cork  County  being 
brought  together  and  put  under  the  Cork  and  Bandon 
Company? — Yes.  From  your  question,  I think  that 
possibly  you  don’t  understand  how  those  lines  were 
made. 

33491.  You  mean  those  three  particular  lines? — 

Y 33492.  I suppose  the  ordinary  capital  was  supplied 
by  the  people? — Take  the  case  of  the  Clonakilty  ex- 
tension. £40,000  was  inquired  to  make  the  line.  The 
•capital  was  fixed  at  £40,000.  £20,000  was  borrowed 
on  debentures,  and'  a guarantee  was  obtained  for 
£20,000,  half  of  the  ordinary  capital.  The  balance 
was  looked  on  as  waste  paper,  and  the  capital  was 
fixed  at  £40,000,  to  enable  the  £20,000  to  be  bor- 

33493.  The  other  £20,000  was  on  paper?— On  paper. 

33494.  That  was  not  economical  ? — It  was  looked  on 
as  waste  paper.  Nobody  valued  it  or  cared  about  it. 

33495.  They  never  expected  that  it  would  pay  any- 
thing?— No.  It  was  expected  that  the  line  would  be 
made  with  £20,000  and  the  £20,000  that  was  borrowed 
•on  the  debenture  stock. 

33496.  You  refer  to  the  disinclination  of  the  county 
to  pay  any  tiling  more  for  the  Roscarberry  extension? 
— Yes. 

33497.  That  proposal  was  made  in  1886? — In  1886. 

33498.  Before  that  was  it  the  desire  of  the  Cork  and 
Bandon  Company  to  divert  the  traffic  to  Skibbereen 
in  order  that  they  might  get  a longer  haul  ? — Yes. 

33499.  Was  there  any  proposal  since  to  make  the 
•extension  to  Rossoarberry  ? — We  did  not  sec  our  way 
to  getting  a guarantee  since. 

33500.  Then,  with  the  exception  of  the  Timoleague 
extension  .and  Schull  and  Skibbereen,  the  rest  of  the 
lines  have  done  very  well  ? — Yes.  I think  these  lines 
would  be  very  much  improved  if  they  were  under  the 
management  of  the  Cork  .and  Bandon  Company, 

33501.  Don’t  you  think  that  the  railway  company 
might  be  prepared,  from  the  light  of  experience,  to 
meet  you  moi'e  reasonably  as  to  the  extension  to  Ross- 
carberry  ? — The  railway  company  would ; but  I doubt 
if  we  could  get  a guarantee  from  the  county. 


33502.  Has  there  been  any  suggestion  to  the  Cork  Oct.  22, 1 907V 
and  Bandon  Company  to  make  any  of  those  small  — - 

lines  that  you  desire? — I think  they  have  a certain  J.  vv. 
amount  of  control  over  the  Timoleague  and  Court-  M E 

macsherry.  Kinsale.  ' 

33503.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  those  different  little  independent  com-  Anticipated 
panies  in  that  system  to  come  together  and  join  on,  opposition  to 
and  throw  their  lot  in  with  the  Coi'k  and  Bandon  amalgamation 
Company?— I am  afraid  there  would.  on  the  part 

33504.  Short  of  being  compelled  to  do  so,  t hey  would  °£  the  smalL 
not  be  willing  to  fall  in?— Yes.  Cork  nnes. 

33505.  You  refer  to  Kinsale — is  there  any  railway  railway 
accommodation  there? — No;  we  ai’e  half  a mile  from  extension  to 
the  harbour.  We  made  representations  twelve  years  Kinsale 
ago,  but  nothing  has  been  done.  Harbour  to 

33506.  Have  you  made  any  representations  to  the  assist  the 
railway  company? — Yes;  over  and  over  again.  fishing  m- 

33507.  There  is  a considerable  amount  of  fishing  . 

there  ? — Yes,  but  it  has  fallen  off.  The  steam  trawlers  sugg  ' 
fishing  off  the  coast  have  damaged  the  fishing. 

33508.  Then  there  is  not  the  same  necessity  for  ex- 
tending the  railway  to  the  harbour  that  there  was 
twelve  years  ago? — I would  not  say  that.  If  the  ex- 
tension were  made  now  we  would  get  all  the  fish. 

33509.  lit  is  diverted  to  Skibbereen  because  the 
fishermen  have  not  the  extension,  but  they  would 
take  advantage  of  a Kinsale  extension  if  they  had 
it? — -If  they  had  it. 

33510.  You  speak  of  a development  in  the  Glen-  ^Jf§|,y0£ 
garriff  direction : are  you  aware  that  the  County  Qolmoqg 
Councils  have  power  under  the  Act  of  1896  to  make  make  prese„t_ 
a presentment  in  favour  of  this  harbour  extension  if  ments  in 
they  think  it  desirable? — Yes.  favour  of 

33511.  You  don’t  think  that  that  power  has  been  Piel'  or 
exercised? — Not  to  my  knowledge.  works” 

33512.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  to  make  any 
suggestion  in  that  direction? — I think  the  subsidy 
would  be  practically  a guarantee  on  a certain  amount 
of  capital. 

33513.  They  have  power  to  bring  before  the  Treasury 
anything  in  the  nature  of  pier  or  harbour  works,  and 
to  make  a presentment  if  necessary.  I don’t  think 
that  is  generally  known  ? No,  I did  not  know  it ; but 
I think  if  they  could  get  aid  from  the  Treasury  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  it  done. 


Mr.  JeRemiah  Murphy  examined  by  Lord  Pirrie  (in  the  Chair). 


33514.  You  are  a trader  from  Kerry;? — Yes. 

^ 33515.  Do  you  represent  any  public  body  ? — No,  I 

33516.  You  are  only  here  to  give  evidence  as  a 
trader? — As  a farmer. 

33517.  You  are  not  in  any  business? — No;  I am  not 
in  any  business  there  at  all. 

33518.  The  points  you  wish  to  give  evidence  about 
are  farming  and,  I suppose,  the  butter  traffic  espe- 
cially ? — Yes ; butter  is  the  principal  industry  of  the 
-district. 

33519.  What  about  cattle? — We  have  cattle  and 
■dairying,  to  some  extent. 

33520.  Where  you  have  butter  do  you  have  cattle 
rearing?— Yes. 

33521.  Even  where  you  have  creameries  ? — Yes ; that 
is  so. 

33522.  You  have  no  creameries? — There  is  not  a 
creamery  at  all. 

33523.  Are  the  cattle  a good  class  ? — As  a rule  they 
are  not.  The  land  is  not  as  good  as  it  is  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  where  the  creameries  are.  The 
land  is  inferior,  and  there  is  an  inferior  breed  of 
•cattle  on  them. 

33524.  An  inferior  breed  ? — You  cannot  keep  a good 
breed  of  cattle  on  mountainy  land. 

33525.  Do  you  not  give  milk  to  the  calves  ? — Yes. 

33526.  Are  they  not  made  better  by  the  milk  ? — 
That  is  certain. 

33527.  Do  you  complain  about  your  markets  for 
fresh  butter  ?— Yes. 

33528.  What  is  your  complaint? — At  one  time  it 
Was  the  custom  of  the  district  that  every  farmer 
Manufactured  his  own  butter.  It  was  packed  in 
-tkr?  was  heavily  salted,  and  was  all  sold  in 

ne  Cork  market.  But  the  butter  produced  in  this 
way  was  generally  inferior  in  quality.  The  cream 
was  allowed  to  go  too  long  without  churning  and 


sufficient  care  and  skill  were  not  bestowed  on  the 
manufacture,  with  the  result  that  after  a while  prices 
became  so  low  that  butter-making  ceased  to  be  re- 
munerative. 

33529.  Because  the  butter  was  not  of  sufficient 
quality  to  compete? — With  foreign-made  butter. 

33530.  And,  therefore,  it  got  to  such  a low  rate 
that  it  did  not  pay  the  farmers  to  send  it  to  the 
Cork  market?— That  is  so. 

33531.  What  has  taken  place  since? — The  farmers 
and  the  exporters  took  the  matter  in  hands,  and  in- 
stead of  the  farmers  salting  their  own  butter  the  ex- 
porters commenced  to  manufacture  the  butter.  The 
farmers  sold  all  their  butter  to  them  fresh. 

33532.  That  is  what  they  are  doing  now? — Every 
farmer  sells  his  butter  fresh.  He  does  not  manufac- 
ture it,  except  in  a few  instances. 

33533.  You  are  getting  better  prices  for  it? — Cer- 
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tainly. 

33534.  What  about  the  railway  rates — are  you  Complaint 
satisfied  with  them  ?— Oh,  no.  While  the  butter  was  as  to  excessive 
packed  in  firkins  and  salted  the  rates  were  considered  ™tes  £or  fre3h 
reasonable.  At  present  it  is  churned  rapidly  and  butler- 
sent  to  market  immediately;  and  instead  of  very 
large  consignments  you  have  a number  of  small  con- 
signments and  the  charges  run  very  high. 


33535.  Give  us  one  instance  ? — Fresh  butter  from 
the  district  is  consigned  in  boxes — larger  ones  of 
56  lbs.  and  smaller  ones  of  28  lbs.  On  the  small  box 
the  charge  is  6 d.  for  the  box  going  to  market ; and  on 
the  empty  box  when  returned  to  the  consignor  there 
is  a charge  of  5 d. 

33536.  Mr.  Sexton. — Sixpence  for  the  box  of  butter 
and  fivepence  for  the  box  without  the  butter  ?—. 
Exactly. 

33537.  Chairman. — What  station  is  that  from?-  . 
From  Loobridge  to  Cork — 58  miles. 


2 G : 
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<fcl.  22,  1907. 
Mr  Jeremiah 
Murphy, 

Clonkeen, 

Co.  Kerry. 


(See  Appendix 
No.  23.) 


Suggested 
reduction  of 

the  head  rate 
for  live  stock 
in  the  Kerry 
district. 


An  improved 
train  service 
between 
Kenmare  and 
Killarney 
required. 


Complaint 
that  the  rates 
for  lime  and 
limestone  are 

a hindrance 
to  the  ex- 
pansion of 
the  traffic. 


The  action  of 
the  railway 
company 'in 
failing  to 
support  local 
nduEtries. 


Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor. — There  is  seme 
mistake  about  the  empty  boxes. 

33538.  Chairman  ( to  Witness).—  Have  you  any  de- 
livery note? — No,  I have  not,  but  I could  produce 
them  if  I thought  they  were  required. 

33539.  You  pay  that  regularly  ? — Oh,  yes— always. 

33540.  You  can  send,  the  note  to  the  Secretary  ?— 
Oh,  yes. 

33541.  That’s  lid.  for  a quarter  of  a cwt.  of  butter 
— that  means  3s.  8d.  for  a cwt.  of  butter  in  28  lb. 
boxes;  you  consider  that  exorbitant? — Yes,  certainly. 

33542.  And  you  think  it  should  be  reduced.  As  to 
cattle,  are  you  satisfied  with  the  rates  ? — There  are 
parts  of  the  district  that  are  very  remote  from  the 
towns ; and  it  is  a great  hardship  that  dairy  cows 
and  heavy  cattle  should  be  walked  20  or  30  miles  to  a 
fair. 

33543.  You  think  it  would  pay  the  railway  com- 
panies to  reduce  their  rates  ? — To  establish  a head 
rate  for  live  stock. 

33544.  So  that  your  cattle  could  go  in  some  other 
fellow’s  wagon  ? — The  system  obtains  on  the  Cork  and 
iMacroom  Railway,  with  great  advantage  to  the  rail- 
way company  and  tihe  public. 

33545.  You  would  like  the  same  facility  on  your 
line  ? — Certainly. 

33546.  Are  you  perfectly  satisfied  with  vour  train 
service — is  it  very  suitable? — No,  it  is  not  suitable. 
It  is  unsuitable  under  the  present  • arrangements. 
Under  these  the  morning  train  from  Kenmare  starts 
at  about  a quarter  to  eleven.  People  from  the  dis- 
trict largely  use  Killarney,  as  it  is  the  market  and 
fair  town ; but  the  train  does  not  reach  Killarney 
until  a quarter  past  noon,  and  that  is  too  late  for 
you  to  transact  any  business. 

33547.  Can’t  you  go  by  an  earlier  train? — No, 
there  is  no  earlier  train.  The  return  train  to  Ken- 
mare does  not  reach  it  until  a quarter  past  one. 

33548.  In  the  afternoon  ? — Yes. 

33549.  That  is  the  first  train  to  Kenmare  in  the 
day  ? — Yes,  exactly. 

33550.  I take  it  from  what  you  say  that  the  man- 
agement is  not  satisfactory  ? — They  don’t  seem  to 
take  a keen  interest  in  the  wants  of  the  district. 

33551.  I may  put  it  'down  as  your  evidence  that 
you  consider  that  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the 
railway  company  to  make  considerable  reductions  in 
the  passenger  and  goods  rates? — Certainly. 

33552.  And  that  by  their  doing  it  they  would  in- 
crease industries  in  the  district  ? — They  would. 

33553.  Have  you  any  industries  ? — There  is  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  limestone  from  Kilgarvan  to  Ken- 
mare, and  three  public  limekilns  producing  lime  of 
the  very  best  quality.  There  are  also  a large  num- 
ber of  private  limekilns  in  the  district,  but  the  rail- 
way rates  for  lime  and  limestone  are  so  high  that 
the  people  make  no  use  of  the  railway. 

33554.  What  do  they  do — do  they  take  it  by  carts  ? — 
They  take  it  by  carts.  Of  course  only  local  people 
can  be  supplied  in  that  way. 

33555.  Would  you  consider  that  the  amalgamation 
of  all  the  lines  into  one  would  help  you  ? — On  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  there  is  only  the  one 
line,  and  we  are  as  dissatisfied  there  as  if  there  were 
twenty  distinct  lines. 

33556.  You  don’t  think  amalgamation  would  help 
you? — I am  afraiu  not. 

33557.  Mr.  Sexton. — That  line  is  worked  for  pri- 
vate profit,  but  if  it  were  worked  by  a public  authority 
for  the  public  advantage  it  would  be  a very  different 
thing? — It  would  be. 

33558.  Mr.  Acworth. — You  never  personally  brought 
any  complaints  before  the  Agricultural  Board  or  the 
Board  of  Trade? — No. 

33559.  You  have  not  complained  to  anybody  ? — No. 

33560.  This  complaint  to  the  present  Commission  is 
the  first  that  you  have  made  ? — Yes,  the  first,  because 
as  a rule  we  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  powers 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  reference  to  railway  manage- 
ment. 

33561.  Then  the  action  of  the  railway  company  in 
failing  to  support  the  local  industries  is,  in  your 
opinion,  greatly  opposed  to  the  expansion  of  the 
traffic? — That  is  my  opinion,  certainly. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

33562.  I want  you  to  enable  the  Commission  clearly 
to  realise  the  effect  of  this  svstem  of  railway 
rates  on  your  butter  traffic.  I understand  from 


you  that  about  twelve  years  ago  the  Cork  butter 
market  trustees  instituted  a system  that  had  an 
excellent  effect? — That  is  so. 

33563.  They  graded  the  butter,  and  you  were  able 
to  get  the  best  price  for  butter  of  the  best  quality? — 
Yes. 

33564.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  butter 
should  be  up  to  this  quality  ? — Certainly. 

33565.  Now,  I believe  the  farmers  find  it  most  con- 
venient to  pack  in  small  boxes  of  28  lbs.  and  56  lbs.  ? 
— Yes,  because  if  it  were  packed  in  larger  boxes  it 
would  go  too  long'  without  churning,  and  that  would 
cause  deterioration. 

33566.  And  owing  to  the  system  of  the  railway  rates, 
—lid.  for  the  carriage  of  a quarter  cwt.  box  and 
Is.  8 d.  for  the  carriage  of  a half  cwt.  box — it  works 
out  to  this,  that  the  farmer  who  sends  28-lb.  boxes 
has  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  £3  14s.  3d,,  a ton,  and  that 
the  fanner  who  sends  half  cwt.  boxes  has  to  pay  at 
the  rate  of  £3  3s.  4 d.  a ton  ? — £3  13s.  4 d.  and  £3  6s. 
8 <L  respectively. 

33567.  So  that  you  are  forced  into  the  hands  of 
the  local  dealers  who  get  a ton  carried  for  £1  ? — Yes. 

33568.  They  send  by  the  ton? — Yes. 

33569.  They  do  not  distinguish  between  the  quali- 
ties of  the  butter,  but  give  the  same  price  for  all?— 
An  average  price — no  grading. 

33570.  This  takes  away  from  the  farmer  all  in- 
ducement to  produce  the  best  butter? — That  is  so. 

33571.  No  matter  what  the  quality  of  the  butter  he 
gets  the  same  price? — About  the  same  price. 

33572.  Therefore,  seeing  that  because  of  the  high 
railway  rates  on  these  small  consignments  the 
trade  is  thrown  into  the  hands  of  these 
dealers,  the  effect  is  to  lower  the  quality  of  the 
butter  exported  from  your  part  of  the  country  ?— 
Exactly,  and  besides  in  the  local  market  there  is  no 
competition,  and  the  price  is  much  lower  than  in  the 
Cork  market. 

33573.  The  railway  rate  system  has  nullified  the 
efforts  of  the  Cork  Butter  Trust  ? — Yes. 

33574.  And  injured  your  trade  in  butter  of  the  first 
quality? — Yes. 

33575.  You  know  that  the  annual  value  of  the  im- 
port of  butter  into  Great  Britain  is  £21,000,000,  and 
that  Ireland  only  sends  out  £3,000,000  worth  ? — That 
is  so. 

33576.  There  is  then  a great  field  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Irish  trade? — Certainly. 

33577.  Denmark,  which  was  formerly  far  behind 
Ireland,  now  supplies  three  times  as  much  butter  to 
Great  Britain  as  Ireland  does? — Yes. 

33578.  And  what  prospect  is  there  of  Ireland  re- 
covering her  former  position  in  the  trade,  unless  the 
railways,  instead  of  causing  a deterioration  in  the 
quality  of  the  butter,  help  you  to  improve  its 
quality? — That  is  what  is  required. 

33579.  If  they  gave  moderate  rates  for  small  quan- 
tities the  quality  of  the  butter  sent  from  Loobridge  to 
Cork  would  be  improved? — Certainly. 

33580.  And  the  output  of  it  would  be  much  in- 
creased ? — Yes. 

33581.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  railways  should 
be  organised  into  one  system  and  governed  by  a public 
authority  responsible  to  the  people  of  the  country  ?— 
Yes,  certainly — that  is  my  view. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acwohth. 

33582.  You  have  been  telling  us,  Mr.  Murphy,  of 
the  old  times  when  you  all  made  bad  butter  ? — Yes. 

33583.  I remember  that  an  Irish  member  told  the 
House  of  Commons  that  the  inferior  qualities  of 
Cork  butter  were  only  fit  to  dilute  margarine  ? — Yes. 
The  comment  to  some  extent  was  justified. 

33584.  Then  you  put  your  shoulders  to  the  wheel, 
and  did  better? — Certainly. 

33585.  Isn’t  this  a time  to  put  your  own  shoulder 
to  the  wheel  again  and  get  decent  quantities  sent 
into  Cork  ; how  much  do  you  send  at  a time? — 28-lb. 
and  56-lb.  boxes  are  the  average  consignment  to  the 
Cork  market. 

33586.  How  many  boxes  do  you  send  at  a time?— 
■When  the  butter  is  churned  it  is  sent  off  immediately- 

33587.  And  do  you  only  churn  enough  to  send  one 
28  lb.  and  56  lb.  box  ? — Yes  ; especially  in  the  winter 
time. 

33588.  How  many  neople  send  from  Loobridge . 
Thirty  or  sixty  or  eighty  people. 
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33589.  Supposing  that  each  of  them  sent  28  lbs., 
that  would  be  a ton  of  butter  going  every  day  ?— Yes. 

33590.  If  you  put  your  heads  together,  and  made 
up  one  consignment,  and  sent  it  to  one  man  in  Cork, 
you  would  get  the  tonnage  rate  without  any  trouble 
at  all  ?— That  would  be  impossible. 

33591.  Tell  me  why?— The  farmers  are  situated 
too  far  apart,  in  the  finst  place. 

33592.  They  can  all  get  it  to  the  station,  to  be  sent 
as  one  consignment  ? — It  is  consigned  to  separate  mer- 
chants, and  when  it  is  booked  separately  the  company 
charge  separate  carriage,  which  must  be  paid. 

33593.  If  you  sent  4 cwt.  you  would  get  the  tonnage 
j.ate? — But  a consignment  of  4 cwt.  from  an  in- 
dividual producer  would  be  impossible. 

33594.  If  you  and  a dozen  of  friends  agreed  to  deal 
with  the  one  merchant  in  Cork,  and  make  one  con- 
signment at  Loobridge,  you  would  get  the  tonnage 
rate ? — Yes;  but  the  butter  would  not  be  of  equal 
quality,  and  how  could  we  distinguish. 

33595.  Never  mind  the  quality.  If  you  sent  ten 
boxes,  and  agreed  to  instruct  the  stationmaster  that 
they  were  all  to  be  made  into  one  consignment,  to  be 
delivered  to  one  dealer  in  Cork,  then  you  would  get 
tonnage  rate? — That  could  not  be  carried  out  at  all 
in  practice,  in  my  opinion. 

33596.  Is  it  because  it  would  give  you  trouble,  or 
because  the  railway  rate  doesn’t  hurt  you  very  much  ? 
—The  merchants  are  complaining  of  it  exceedingly. 

33597.  If  it  pressed  you  so  much  you  would  have 
worked  very  hard  to  avoid  paying  it? — There  is  no 
remedy. 

33598.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  usage  of  the  county 
is  what  causes  the  difficulty  in  adopting  it?— I have 
answered  your  question. 

33599.  Or  is  it  because  it  would  give  you  trouble  ?— 
It  is  impossible.  That  is  my  view. 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. 

33600.  To  follow  up  Mr.  Acworth’s  questions — you 
say  that  there  would  be  a certain  amount  of  trouble 
in' getting  other  farmers  to  combine  with  you  so  as  to 
give  the  railway  larger  consignments ; you  will 
also  admit  that  the  fact  of  the  railway  company 
having  to  carry  a large  number  of  boxes  consigned 
to  a large  number  of  individuals  at  the  other  end  of 
the  line  gives  them  a good  deal  of  trouble  ? — Certainly 
it  gives  some  trouble;  but  a considerable  reduction 
might  be  effected. 

33601.  Is  it  not  easier  for  the  railway  company  to 
deal  with  one  large  consignment  than  with  an  in- 
finitesimal number  of  small  parcels,  each  of  which  has 
to  be  handled  separately  ? — When  the  butter  ie  put 
into  the  wagons  there  is  no  more  trouble.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  more  troublesome  to  handle  a parcel 
of  5 or  6 cwt.  of  butter  than  a smaller  one. 

33602.  Mr.  Acworth. — I did  not  suggest  that  you 
should  make  up  a big  package  of  5 or  6 cwt.,  but  that 
you  should  send  all  your  boxes  in  one  lot? — Every 
consignor,  as  a rule,  has  a merchant  of  his  own  : .and 
how  could  you  consign  twelve  boxes  intended  for 
twelve  different  persons  to  one  ? 

33603.  How  many  merchants  are  there  in  Cork  ? — 


Practically  I don’t  know  the  number,  but  there  is  a 
very  large  number. 

33604.  Colonel  Hutcheson  roe.— There  must  be 
some  who  get  large  quantities? — Some  getting  large 
consignments  and  some  smaller. 

33605.  Is  there  no  possible  means  by  which  the  far- 
mers themselves  could  combine  and  co-operate  in  the 
direction  which  has  been  suggested  to  you?— No,  there 
is  not.  The  question  has  been  considered  before  by 
the  farmers  themselves,  and  by  the  merchants  them- 
selves, and  there  is  no  remedy.  • 

33606.  It  will  be  very  difficult  for  you  to  get  low 
rates  until  you  give  some  help  on  your  part  by  some 
combination  ? — Well,  my  way  of  looking  at  it  is  this  : 
that  when  it  pays  the  railway  company  to  despatch 
a ton  of  butter  for  a local  dealer  at  £1  a ton,  the 
charge  of  over  £3  a ton  to  the  producers  would  bear 
a considerable  reduction.  I would  not  expect  to  con- 
sign at  so  low  a rate,  but  they  could  reduce  the  present 
rate  considerably. 

33607.  Do  you  occasionally  send  5 or  6 cwt.  of 
boxes? — No;  the  boxes  are  sent  separately. 

33608.  One  box  to-day  and  another  to-morrow  ? — As 
soon  as  it  is  churned  it  is  sent,  because  it  cannot  be 
kept. 


Oct.  22,  1907. 

Mr.  Jeremiah 
Murphy, 
Fanner, 
Clonkeen, 

Co.  Kerry. 

Combination 
and  co-opera- 
tion of 
farmers  not 


The  present 
high  rates  * 
small  lots 
of  butter 
capable  of  1 
considerable 
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for 


33609.  Mr.  Murphy,  you  come  from  Loobridge?— 

Yes.  The  train 

33610.  You  want  an  earlier  train  from  Kenmare  to  service— 
Killamey  for  goods  and  passengers.  Isn’t  there  a Kenmare  and 
train  at  a quarter  to  seven  from  Kenmare  to  Loo-  Killarney 
bridge? — There  i%not.  d.oum.d, 

33611.  Isn’t  there  a train  at  9.5  from  Killamey  to 
Kenmare? — There  is  not.  It  returns  to  Kenmare 
at  9.5. 

33611a.  If  you  are  late  for  the  train  at  Loobridge 
isn’t  there  a train  at  9.43,  which  gets  into  Killarney 
at  10.25  ? — Yes  ; but  it  is  of  no  advantage— certainly 
not  from  Loobridge. 

33612.  Chairman. — It  is  not  a market  train  ? — It  is 
not,  for  there  is  no  market  at  Killarney  on  that  day. 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor. — He  forgets  the 
Wednesday  train. 

IFitness. — There  is  this  train  on  Wednesday,  but  on 
no  other  day  ; it  is  of  no  advantage  whatever,  as  Wed- 
nesday is  not  the  market  day  in  Killarney.  There 
is  no  market  day  in  Kenmare. 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor. — On  Wednesday 
there  is  an  early  train. 

33612a.  Mr.  Acworth. — His  answer  is  that  Wednes- 
day is  not  the  day  they  want  for  an  early  train. 


The  examination  of  the  witness  then  concluded, 
and 

The  Chairman  said  : — Gentlemen,  the  sitting  of  the 
Commission  is  now  adjourned,  and  we  shall  meet- 
again  in  the  Boardroom  of  the  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire Railway  Company,  in  London,  at  11  o’clock, 
on  Friday  morning,  the  8th  November ; and  we  are 
counting  on  the  railway  companies  being  ready  to 
rive  their  evidence  about  the  first  or  second  week  of 
January,  at  the  latest. 
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IRISH  RAILWAYS  COMMISSION. 


FIFTY-FIFTH  PUBLIC  SITTING.— FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  8th,  1907, 


In  the  Board  Room,  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Offices,  Westminster,  London. 

Commissioners  present Sir  Charles  Scotter,  Bart.,  Chairman  • Right  Hon.  Lord  Pirrie,  p.c.  ; 
Sir  Herbert  Jekvll,  k.c.m.g.  ; Colonel  William  Hutcheson  Poe,  c.b.;  Mr.  Thomas 
Sexton;  Mr.  W.  M.  Acworth,  and  Mr.  John  Audley  Frederick  Aspinall; 

Mr.  George  E.  Shanahan  (Secretary). 


Nov.  8, 1907. 
Mr.  \\Vg.  S. 
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United 
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official 
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Average 
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ton  (goods 
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higher  in 
Ireland  than 
in  Great 
Britain. 


Mr.  W.  G.  S.  Adams,  Superintendent  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Agriculture,  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


33614.  What  are  you,  Mr.  Adams?— The  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Statistics  and  Intelligence  Branch  of 
the  Depai-tment  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  In- 
struction for  Ireland. 

33615.  You  have  been  preparing  some  railway  sta- 
tistics relating  to  the  cost  of  transit  in  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland?— I submit  here  tables  which 
were  asked  for  by  the  Commission  in  continuance  of 
certain  statistics  which  were  published  some  years, 
ago  by  the  Department,  and  I have  attached  an  ex- 
planatory note  relating  to  the  interpretation  of  these 
tables  which  the  Commission  asked  should  be  prepared. 

33616.  What  is  your  first  table? — The  first  table  is- 
a statement  showing  the  average  receipt  per  ton  on 
minerals  carried  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland 
in  the  years  1901  to  1906,  and  showing  the  excess  of 
the  Irish  average  over  the  English  and  Scotch  average- 
for  the  same  years. 

33617.  I do  not  know  myself,  unless  you  give  us 
some  explanation,  what  you  intend  to  prove  by  this 
table.  The  average  receipt  per  ton  on  minerals, 
carried  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland”  will  prove 
nothing  unless  you  can  give  us  some  explanation t — 
I have  stated  in  paragraph  2 of  the  note  attached  to- 
the  table  the  limitation  of  the  statistics. 

33618.  Just  mention  the  limitation,  will  you? — 
The  tables  do  not  afford  the  material  for  a comparison 
of  rates  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  for  the 
carriage  of  goods  and  minerals  in  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland  respectively.  In  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  a rate  is  a charge  for  the  carriage  of  a known 
quantity  and  class  of  goods  for  a known  distance 
under  conditions  agreed  upon  as  to  receipt  and  de- 
livery of  goods,  expedition  of  transit,  liability  for 
loss,  etc.  In  order,  therefore,  to  make  comparisons 
between  rates  strictly  understood  it  is  necessary  to 
allow  for  length  of  haul,  weight  of  load,  class  of 
goods,  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  terminal  charges, 
as  well  as  other  differentiating  conditions  in  the  re- 
spective cases.  The  official  railway  statistics  do  not 
enable  such  comparisons  to  be  made,  and  therefore 
the  attached  tables  do  not  afford  any  adequate  evi- 
dence for  making  comparisons  between  the  rates  in 
Ireland  and  the  rates  in  Scotland  or  England. 

33619.  I do  not  suppose  that  anybody  will  take  any 
exception  to  those  limitations,  but  now  what  about 
paragraph  3? — Paragraph  3 states  that  these  com- 
parative tables  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
average  receipt  per  ton  of  goods  and  minerals  carried 
in  Ireland  is  considerably  higher  than  in  England 
and  Scotland,  In  other  words,  transit  is  a heavier 
item  of  cost  to  producers  and  consumers. 

33620.  Of  course  there  may  be  many  circumstances 
which  go  to  make  the  rates  in  Ireland  higher  than 
the  average  rates  in  Scotland  and  England  ? — Yes. 

33621.  Have  you  considered  those  circumstances  ? — 
This  higher  receipt  may  be  due  to  several  causes, 
such  as  those  already  indicated  in  paragraph  2.  But 


whatever  the  explanation,  the  fact  of  the  higher  cost 
remains,  and  affects  adversely  the  production  and 
consumption  of  the  country.  Taken  altogether  with 
the  statistics  of  train  mileage  and  tonnage  carried, 
which  show  how  much  smaller  is  the  railway  traffic 
in  Ireland  as  compared  with  England  or  Scotland, 
these  figures  illustrate,  especially  from  the  point  of 
view  of  piroduction,  the  character  and  importance  of 
the  transit  problem  in  Ireland. 

33622.  At  this  point  could  you  hand  in  a table 
showing  those  differences? — Table  1 shows  the  average 
receipt  per  ton  on  minerals  carried  in  England,  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  and  the  excess  of  the  Irish  average 
receipt. 

33623.  Could  you  hand  in  a copy  of  that  to  go  on 
the  Minutes? — Yes. 

33624.  We  will  just  put  on  the  Notes,  as  examples 
from  1901  to  1906,  the  average  receipt  per  ton  of 
minerals  carried  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland— 
we  will  put  those  figures  on  for  what  they  are  worth? 
— Do  you  wish  me  to  read  them. 

33625.  No ; if  you  hand  them  to  the  reporter  they 
will  be  included  in  your  evidence  ? — Table  2 is  the 
average  receipt  per  ton  on  merchandise. 

33626.  Are  those  taken  out  for  the  same  periods?— 
Eor  the  same  periods. 

33627.  And  the  basis  of  calculation  is  just  the 
same? — The  basis  of  calculation  is  just  the  same; 
they  are  based  on  Tables  13  and  14  in  the  Board  of 
Trade  returns.  Perhaps  I should  state  that  the 
tables  on  which  they  are  based  are  Tables  13  and  14 
in  the  Board  of  Trade  returns.  (The  tables  were 
handed  in,  and  are  as  follows) : — 

Table  1. — Statement  showing  the  Average  Receipt 
Per  Ton  on  Minerals  carried  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  in  the  Years  1901,  1902, 
1903,  1904,  1905,  1906 ; and  showing  Excess  of 
Irish  Average  over  English  and  Scotch  for  the 
same  years. 
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Table  2. — Statement  showing  the  Average  Receipt 
Per  Ton  on  Merchandise  carried  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  in  the  Years  1901,  1902, 
1903,  1904,  1905,  1906 ; and  showing  Excess  of 
Irish  Average  over  English  and  Scotch  for  the 
same  years. 


:rage  Receipt  per 
in  Merchandise 
carried  in 


England.  Scotland.  Ireland. 


ried,  and  (3)  the  length  of  line  in  miles  open  in  Ire- 
land, England,  and  Scotland  respectively  for  the 
years  1895/  1900,  and  1906. 


The  Tables  i 


: handed  i 


! follows 


Table  3. — Statement  showing  the  Average  Receipt 
per  First  Class  Passenger  carried  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  in  the  years  1901,  1902, 
1903,  1904,  1905,  1906,  respectively;  and  show- 
ing Excess  of  Irish  Average . over  English  and 
Scotch  for  the  same  years. 


Mr.  YV.  G.  S. 
Adams, 
Superin- 
tendent of 
Statistics, 
Department 
of  Agricul- 


Note. — A change  of  the  classification  of  “ Merchan- 
dise” and  “Minerals”  was  made  in  1903.  The 
figures  for  1903  and  subsequent  years  are  therefore 
not  strictly  comparable  with  the  figures  for  the  years 
, prior  to  1903.  In  this  connection  the  following  state- 
ment supplied  by  the  Board  of  Trade  may  be  of  in- 
terest:— 


Average  Fare 
per  First  Class  Passenger 
carried  in. 


England.  Scotland.  Ireland. 


■ Tables  of  the 
average 
receipts  per 


English.  Scotch. 


- carried  ii 
England, 
Scotland,  and 
Ireland  — 
years  1901 
to  1906. 


i each  of  the  three  countries; 


“ Prior  to  1903  there  was  a considerable  diversity 
of  practice  amongst  the  various  railways  with  re- 
gard to  the  articles  included  by  them  under  the 
respective  heads  of  “Minerals”  and  “General 
Merchandise.”  The  Board  accordingly  took  steps 
to  secure  uniformity  in  this  respect,  and  general 
directions  were  given  by  them  in  the  year  1903  that 
from  the  commencement  of  that  year  the  heading 
“Mineral  Traffic”  should  include  all  the  articles 
enumerated  in  Classes  A and  B in  the  Railway 
Clearing  House  Accounts,  together  with  any  other 
traffic  invoiced  at  or  below  3s.  per  ton.  The  re- 
turns furnished  to  this  Department  for  1903  and 
subsequent  years  have  been  compiled  on  this  uni- 
form basis,  and  the  figures  for  the  years  compiled 
on  the  very  divergent  bases  which  were  found  to 
have  existed  prior  to  1903  are  not  available.” 


33628.  As  a matter  of  compilation  I have  no  doubt 
those  figures  are  all  correct.  Then  there  will  be  on 
the  Notes  the  average  receipt  per  ton  on  minerals 
for  those  periods  that  I have  named,  and  the  average 
receipt  per  ton  on  merchandise? — Yes.  Then  there 
is  in  Tables  3,  4,  and  5 the  average  receipt  per  first- 
class  passenger,  per  second-class  passenger,  and  per 
third-class  passenger  for  the  same  years,  1901  to  1906, 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively. 

33629.  Very  well;  all  those  figures  will  go  on  the 
iNotes  just  as  you  have  given  them.  You  have  taken 
tlie  passengers  separately,  I see — the  first,  second, 
and  third  classes  separately? — Yes.  That  is  how 

they  were  requested  to  be  handed  in  to  the  Com- 
missioners. 


33630.  Mr.  Acworth.- — I take  it  that  excludes  the 
seasons  altogether  in  each  case? — Yes. 

33631.  Sir  Herbert  Jekyll.— Does  that  include  all 
goods  and  passenger  traffic  on  the  railways? — I be- 
lieve that  it  does 
33632.  In  both  cases  ? — Yes. 

. 33633.  In  England  as  well  as  in  Ireland  ?— Yes  ; it 
includes  all  the  passenger  traffic. 

33634.  Lord  Pirrie.—  It  includes  excursion  traffic, 
of  course?— Yes. 

33635.  Mr.  Acworth.— It  relates  to  the  total  re- 
ipts,  and,  therefore,  it  would  include  all  light  rail- 
ays  i it  would  include  all  light  railways;  it  was 
based  on  the  Board  of  Trade,  returns. 
l,.?!63!6'  ■ C7la,'rman.— Then  the  tables,  which  will  be 
second1  ,sh,ow  the  ^rage  fare  for  first, 

and.  third-class  passengers  carried  in  the  three 
countries—]8  that  so?-Yes.  The  last  table,  num 
's  s,lmPfy  an  extract  from  the  Board  of  Trade 
t,._;  Is  bbe  mileage  run  by  the  goods  and  mineral 
’ re)  the  tonnage  of  goods  and  minerals  car- 


Table  4. — Statement  showing  the  Average  Receipt 
per  Second  Class  Passenger  carried  in  England, . 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  in  the  years  1901,  1902,  . 
1903,  1904,  1905,  1906,  respectively;  and  show- 
ing Excess  of  Irish  Average  over  English  and;'. 
Scotch  for  the  same  years. 


Years. 

Average  Fare 
per  Second  Class  Passenger 

Percentage  excess 
of  Irish  Average 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

English. 

Scotch. 

s.  d. 

8.  d. 

1901 

0 10-55 

1 3-78 

49-86 

— 

1902 

0 10-63 

- 

1 3-90 

49-02 

? 

1903 

0 10-55 

- 

1 3-56 

47-49 

-■ 

1904 

0 10-73 

- 

1 3-67 

46-94 

— 

1905*  . . 

1 1-80 

- 

1 3-85 

14-80 

— 

1906  . . 

1 4-50 

- 

1 4-24 

1-58 

* Second  Class  abolished  on  the  Metropolitan  and  District  Railway. 


Note. — All  railways  in  each  of  the  three  countries, 
are  included. 


Table  5. — Statement  showing  the  Average  Receipt 
per  Third  Class  Passenger  carried  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  in  the  years  1901,  1902 
1903,  1904,  1905,  1906,  respectively;  and  show- 
ing Excess  of  Irish  Average  over  English  and 
Scotch  for  the  same  years. 
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Table  6.— Statement  showing,  according  to  the  Railway  Returns  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  (1.) 
the  Mileage  Run  by  Goods  and  Mineral  Trains,  (2.)  the  Tonnage  of  Goods  and  Minerals  Carried, 
and  (3.)  the  Length  of  Line  in  Miles  open  in  Ireland,  England,  and  Scotland,  respectively,  for  the 
years  1895,  1900,  and  1906. 

1895. 


Statistics, 

Department  

of  Agricul- 

Ireland. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Statement  of 

train  mileages  Mileage  of  Goods  and  Mineral  Trains, 

—tonnage  and  Tonnage  0f  Goods  and  Minerals  (Total), 
length  of  lines 

open  in  Ire-  Length  of  Line  (Single), 

'“A®”.?1"1?’  (D.ubI,  oi  more) 

and  Scotland,  ” ” 

Miles,  4,737,197 

Tons,  4,759,457 

Miles,  2,561 

Miles,  612 

Miles,  127,109,600 
Tons,  230,324,942 
Miles,  5,170 

Miles,  9,481 

Miles,  18,587,805 
Tons,  49,147,49i 
Miles,  2,007 

MUes,  1,343 

yeara  1895,  1900. 

1906. 

Ireland. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Mileage  of  Goods  and  Mineral  Trains, 
Tonnage  of  Goods  and  Minerals  (Total), 
Length  of  Line  (Single), 

„ „ (Double),  . . • - 

„ „ (Three). 

„ „ (Four  or  more). 

Miles,  5,204,790 

Ton3,  5,151,310 

Miles,  2,557 

Miles,  585 

Miles,  1 

Miles,  — 

Miles,  153,255,620 
Tons,  359,524,742 
Miles,  5,094 

Miles,  "’.,222 

Miles,  160 

Miles,  719 

Miles,  21,588,323 

Tons,  60,253,461 

MUes,  2,050 

Miles,  1,417 

Miles,  8 

1906. 

— 

i, .tad. 

England.  | Scotland. 

Mileage  of  Goods  and  Mineral  Trains, 
Tonnage  of  Goods  and  Minerals  (Total),  . . 
Length  of  Line  (Single 
„ „ (Double), 

,,  „ (Three), 

„ , (Four  or  more), 

Miles,  5,129,084 

Tons,  5,840,730 

Miles,  2,702 

Miles,  1 

Miles,  — 

Miles,  133,107,697 
Tons,  413,329,849 

Miles.  9,333 

Mile3,  218 

Miles,  1,028 

Miles,  20,642,583 
Tons,  69,629,104 

Miles,  1,512 

Miles,  27 

MUes,  32. 

Note  —The  mileage  of  Goods  and  Mineral  Trains  does  not  include  the  mileage  of  mixed  trains— nor  the 
tonnage  of  Goods  and  Minerals  which  is  carried  , by  mixed  trains.  The  total  tonnage  carried  by 
“Mixed  Trains”  is  small — the  figures  for  1906  are— England,  171,560  tons,  and  Ireland,  345,994 
tons.  No  “Mixed  Trains”  are  returned  for  Scotland. 

The  statistics  of  train  mileage  of  Goods  and  Mineral  Trains,  and  of  the  total  tonnage  of  Merchandise  and 
Minerals  cairried  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively  show  that  the  quantity  of  Goods 
and  Minerals  carried  per  train  male  in  England  and  Scotland  is  much  higher  than  in  Ireland.  This 

fact  may  be  due  to  the  prevalence  of  average  shorter  haulage  or  to  heavier  train  loads,  or  to  botn 

of  these  conditions,  in  England  and  Scotland  as  compared  with  Ireland.  It  will  be  observed,  how- 
ever that  while  the  statistics  published  by  the  Board  of  Tirade  include  the  mileage  of  Live  Stock 
trains  in  the  number  of  miles  travelled  by  Goods  and  Mineral  trains,  there  is  no  allowance  for  these 
Live  Stock  freights  in  the  corresponding  tables  of  total  tonnage  of  Gcods  traffic,  and  as  the  transit 
of  Live  Stock  is,  proportionately  to  the  total  Goods  traffic,  much  larger  in  Ireland  than  in  England 

or  Scotland  the  contrast  as  regards  the  tonnage  of  Goods  and  Minerals  carried  per  train  mile  is  not 

as  great  as  it  appears. 


Part  molars 
included  in 
the  tables 
submitted, 
asked  for  by 
Commission. 


33637.  Have  you  any  information  with  reference 
to  the  imports  and  exports  of  Ireland  with  you— any 
statistics?— I have  the  first  and  second  reports  deal- 
ing with  the  statistics  for  the  years  1904  and  1905. 

33638.  With  regard  to  the  year  1905,  what  figures 
have  you  got  there  before  you?— I have  got  a detailed 
report  with  the  full  figures. 

33639.  That  is  the  report  which  we  have  all  got?— 
Yes. 

33640.  I do  not  think  we  need  encumber  the  Notes 
with  that?— There  is  no  further  information  yet 
published.  The  third  report  will  be  issued  in  the 
course  of  a few  months. 

33641.  Are  those  all  the  statistics  you  have  pre- 
pared in  reference  to  the  Irish  railway  traffic  gene- 
rally?— Yes.  I should  like  to  point  out.  that  this  is 
the  statement  asked  for  by  the  Commission,  and  I 
w*as  requested  to  attend  simply  to  explain  these 
particular  figures  and  tables  which  the  Commission 
desired  to  have;  therefore,  I have  not  prepared  any 
general  evidence. 

33642.  No;  I think  the  tables  explain  themselves? 
- -I  think  they  do,  but  there  may  be  questions  asked 
about  them. 

33643.  Of  course,  as  you  have  very  fairly  said,  there 
are  different  conditions  relating  to  these  figures ; you 


named  them  in  the  first  part  of  your  evidence.  You 
can  give  reasons,  I daresay,  why  the  average  rate 
per  ton,  on  minerals  for  instance,  in  Ireland  is  larger 
than  in  England? — Yes.  I can  see  many  probable 
reasons. 

33644.  At  any  rate,  there  are  the  figures  for  what 
they  are  worth? — There  are  the  figures  for  what  they 
are  worth,  and  they  draw  attention  to  a very  im- 
portant fact;  that  is  our  contention  about  them. 

33645.  The  important  fact  being  that  whatever  the 
cause,  per  ton  they  cost  more  in  Ireland  than  in  the 
other  countries  ? — Yes ; the  cost  of  transit,  looking  at 
the  production  and  consumption  of  the  country-,  is  a 
heavier  item  here,  and  the  cost  of  transit  falls  ul- 
timately on  the  producers  and  consumers  of  the 
country. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

33646.  I observe  from  your  last  report  that  the 
imports  and  the  exports  in  1905  increased  from  the 
preceding  year  by  about  the  same  amount? — *es; 
■that-  is  in  the  general  summary. 

33647.  It  remains  true,  according  to  your  estimate 
— your  figures  may  be  taken,  I believe,  as  a reasoned 
estimate — that  the  imports  into  Ireland  in  1905,  as 
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• • igo4  exceed  the  exports  from  it  by  about 
£4,000,000  a year?— That  is  what  our  present  evi- 

^e?3648.  You  say  there  is  a good  deal  of  difficulty  in 
making  a complete  account  of  Irish  imports  and 

eXX3649.  Can  you  briefly  state  the  nature  of  that 
difficulty 1 The  root  of  the  difficulty  is  the  absence 
of  a document  which  clearly  states  the  description  of 
the  goods,  the  weight  of  the  particular  consignments, 
and  the  value  of  those  consignments.  ' . . 

33650.  The  difficulty  applies  to  every  element  of  the 

computation  ?— Yes. 

33651.  The  class  of  the  goods,  the  quantity  of  the 
goods,  and  the  value,  I suppose,  of  the  unit  of  weight 
or  measure  ? — Yes.  , 

33652.  The  difficulty  extends  over  the  whole  held 
of  inquiry?— It  does;  but  it  is  more  acute  in  certain 
classes  of  goods  than  in  others. 


33653.  Can  you  give  an  instance?— For  example, 
it  is  easier  to  get  the  import  of  wheat  and  the  value 
of  the  import  of  wheat  than  it  is  to  get  the  real 
nature  and  the  value  of  cotton  and  other  goods  wmch 
come  in  under  the  general  head  of  drapery ; in  other 
words,  drapery  will  include  the  most  various  terms. 

33654.  Goods  that  are  visible  to  the  eye  are  more 
easily  valued  than  goods  that  are  wrapped  up  m 
cases? — Yes. 

33655.  The  exports  from  Ireland  are,  I think,  to 
the  extent  of  three-fourths  of  the  whole  value  com- 
prised under  about  a dozen  heads  ? — Yes  ; the  number 
of  big  items  in  our  exports  is  small. 

33656.  Animals,  bacon,  hams,  butter,  eggs,  poultry, 
linen,  ships? — Yes. 

33657.  Those  are  easily  valued  ? Yes. 

33658.  They  are  much  more  easily  valued  than  the 
imports? — They  are  much  more  easily  valued  than  the 
imports. 

33559.  Does  the  difficulty  then  of  forming  a com- 
plete account  apply  much  more  to  the  imports  than 
to  the  exports  ? — It  does. 

33660.  May  it  then  be  said  with  confidence  that  if 
there  were  a complete  account  the  effect  would  be  to 
increase  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  imports  more 
than  of  the  exports  ? — I doubt  that.  I think  we  have 
no  evidence  to  show  whether  it  would  be  one  way  or  the 
other,  because  so  far  as  the  gross  quantities  coming 
in  are  concerned,  we  may  be  assumed  to  have  as  com- 
plete a return  of  the  one  as  the  other  ; but  whether 
our  estimates  of  value  err  on  the  side  of  excess  or 
defect — we  cannot  tell. 

33661.  'But  at  the  time  of  making  the  accounts, 
when  the  harbour  body  or  the  shipping  company 
make  the  account  upon  which  you  proceed,  they  have 
a more  visible  and  easily-measured  basis  on  which  to 
proceed  in  the  case  of  exports? — The  goods  exported 
are  to  a large  extent  visible. 


33662.  They  are  easily  numbered,  easily  weighed, 
and  the  prices  of  them,  per  unit  of  value,  are 
well  known  ? — Yes.  All  the  same  I do  not  wish  to 

minimise  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  value  of  ex- 
ports, which  is  very  considerable. 

33663.  I am  not  so  much  upon  the  absolute  difficulty 
in  either  case  as  upon  the  relative  difficulty  between 
exports  and  imports? — The  relative  difficulty  is  more 
in  the  case  of  the  imports. 

33664.  That  may  be  stated  in  -another  way,  that 
you  are  likely  to  arrive  at  a more  complete  account  of 
the  exports  in  your  present  inquiry  than  of  the  im- 
ports?— It  is  more  complete  in  the  sense  that  the 
items  are  fewer  and  more  simple,  but  it  is  not-  more 
complete,  in  the  sense  that  we  may  have  omitted  to 
allow  for  quantities  in  the  imports  which  we  have 
allowed  for  in  the  corresponding  exports. 

. 33665.  You  can  more  easily  arrive  at  the  goods 
actually  exported  than  you  can  at  those  imported? — 
VVe  can. 

. 33666.  Of  course  errors  in  value  may  occur  on 
either  side  of  the  account  ? — Yes. 

33667.  Now,  did  the  harbour  authorities  give  you 
all  the  information  in  their  possession? — I believe  so. 
especially  now  that  we  have  'been  -able  to  explain 
fully,  and  give  them  proof  of  the  nature  of  the  work 
tnat  is  being  done.  I may  say  that  every  harbour 
■authority  which  lias  the  information  available  gives 
it. 

•33668  Soma  of  them  have  all  you-  want  ? — No. 

33669.  None  of  them  ? — None  of  them. 


33570.  In  what  respect  are  the  most  fully  informed  Nor.  g,  1907. 
of  them  deficient? — In  this  respect,  that  even  the  — 
best  of  them  (have  only  the  ship’s  manifest  to  go  on,  Mr.  W.  G.  S. 
and  the  ship’s  manifests  themselves  are  defective.  Adama, 
33670a.  Chairman. — Certainly.  Superin- 


33671.  Mr.  Sexton. — Then  other  harbour  aut-hori- 
ties  in  Ireland,  I suppose,  especially  those  that  col-  ’ 

lect  no  dues  on  goods,  have  no  material  whatever?— 
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33672.  They  keep  : 
count. 

33673.  Those  who  had  accounts  gave  you  all  the  i: 
formation  they  had  ? — They  gave  us  all  the  informa- 
tion they  had. 

33674.  Then  as  to  the  shipping  companies,  i UBruuBi. 

case  of  either  deficient- information  or  no  information  authorities, 
whatever  in  the  hands  of  the  harbour  authority,  do 
the  shipping  companies  respond  readily? — Some  do; 
others  do  not. 

33675.  May  I ask  what  companies  gave  you  the  in- 
formation ? — I might  say  that  such  companies  as  the 
Newry  and  Dundalk  Steampacket  'Company  gave  us 
information  ; I have  not  a list  of  them  ; I think  it 
would  be  better  to  make  no  distinction  between  the 
companies  that  did  and  those  that  did  not 
33676.  Can  you  give  some  idea  of  their  relative  Difficulty 
importance  ? — I think  I can  say  that  with  the  ex-  in  obtaining 
ception  of  some  two  companies  at  the  present  time  details  of 
all-  the  large  companies  in  Ireland  have  given  inwards  and 
the  information,  and  one  of  those  two  companies  has  outwards 
within  the  Last  week  agreed  to  give  us  the  informa-  traffic  from 
tion,  so  that  we  are  practically  narrowing  it  down.  ®“.'  ry  Hg 

33677.  That  is  important.  Do  I understand  that  * 
all  the  large  companies  have  given  the  information 
except  one  ? — All  but  two  within  the  last  few  weeks. 

33678.  And  one  of  the  -two  has  now  come  forward  ? 

— One  of  the  two  has  now  agreed  to  give  us  this  in- 
formation, -and  I have  hopes  that  the  remaining  one 
will  also  come  forward. 

33679.  Is  it  a shipping  company  only,  or  is  it  also 
a railway  company  that  is  standing  out? — I may  say 
that  it  is  both  a railw-ay  company  and  a shipping 
company.  I do  not  think  it  is  of  cardinal  impor- 
tance unless  you  would  like  to  have  fuller  part'cu- 
lars. 

33680.  I should  like  to  hear  fuller  particulars? — I Negotiations 
think  it  would  be  better  if  I may  be  allowed  simply  in  progress 
to  leave  the  matter  as  it  stands,  inasmuch  as  we  have  with  several 
been  carrying  on  the  negotiations,  and  it  has  been  companies, 
extremely  difficult  to  carry  these  things  through. 

33681.  As  far  as  your  evidence  goes  that  would  be 
so  ; but  when  we  pass  beyond  your  evidence  to  the 
public  interest,  if  we  leave  the  matter  as  it  stands, 
you  will  have  no  legal  power  to  obtain  information 
either  from  harbour  authorities  or  from  shipping 
companies? — I think  the  position  is  materially 
changed  now  that  we  have  been  able  to  show  what  we 
are  doing.  For  example,  this  company  that  we  have 
recently  agreed  with  is  satisfied  that  no  disclosure  of 
their  private  trade  will  take  place.  That  is  really 
what  has  been  one  of  the  elements  holding  back  com- 
panies from  giving  information. 

33682.  You  gave  assurances  that  in  no  case  would 
you  make  such  disclosure  ? — We  did. 

33683.  But.  still,  in  some  cases  the  information 
was  not  made  available? — In  some  cases. 

33684.  Tt  is  of  great  importance  to  Ireland  that  Suggestion 
there  should  be  from  year  to  year  an  accurate  that  the 
account  of  imports  and  exports.  I will  ask  you  Dfe!>art'“?J'fc..e 
to  tell  the  Commission  whether  you  have  any  sugges-  ° 
tion  to  make  for  the  purpose  of  securing  that  the  ac-  iven  stafcu_ 
count  shall  be  complete  ?— Yes ; I have  this  sugges-  tory  powers 
tion,  which  was  put  forward  at  an  earlier  date,  that  t0  squire 
the  Department  should  be  given  powers  to  require  adequate  re- 
adequate  returns  both  as  regards  imports  and  ex-  turns  of 
ports,  which  returns  should  show  to  their  satisf-ac-  imports  and 
tion  the  description  of  goods,  the  weight  of  the  goods,  exports, 
and  their  value. 

33685.  7> nl  I’irrie. — Is  not  there  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment dealing  with  that? — No,  but  if  one  goes  the 
length  of  the  Census  of  Production  Act,  I do  not  see 
why  one  should  not  go  the  length  of  requiring  the 
imports  and  exports. 

33686.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  arguments  depending  upon 
these  considerations  are  so  weighty,  -and  these  con- 
siderations have  such  influence  in  determining  ques- 
tions that.  I think  we  cannot  do  without  an  accurate 
Teturn.  Do  you  agree?  -I  do. 

33687.  That  there  should  be  legal  power  to  obtain 
the  material  for  the  accurate  return? — Yes. 

2 H 
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33688.  You  have  appended  to  your  Report  a return 
of  great  importance  which  shows  the  total  quantities 
and  values  of  agricultural  produce  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  each  year,  and  the  quantities 
exported  from  Ireland? — Yes. 

33689.  What  does  that  return  suggest  to  you  as  to 
the  power  of  expanding  Irish  exports  by  a system  of 
railway  rates  which  would  place  Ireland  upon  a fairer 
footing? — All  I am  prepared  to  say  is  that  this  com- 
parative table  shows  the  greatness  of  the  market  and 
the  possibility  for  Irish  supplies  to  a large  extent 


bihty  of  great  capturing  that  market.  It  likewise  shows  the 
Mimnflmn  m ■’  * t certain  particular 


expansion 
Ireland’s  ex- 
port traffic  i 
agricultural 
produce  to 
English 
markets. 


Transit  an 
important 
item  in  the 
cost  of 
production. 


The  relative 
extent  of  Irish 
and  Conti- 
nental exports 


Britain. 


strength  of  the  Irish  exports 
lines. 

33690.  It  shows  the  strength  of  the  Irish  exports, 
for  instance,  in  animals,  especially  in  cattle,  sheep, 
and  swine,  but  I find  the  import  of  dead  meat  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth — the  most  distant  countries — 
is  double  the  value  of  those  exports  from  Ireland. 
Does  that  suggest  to  you  that  there  is  something  in 
our  system  of  transit  which  leaves  Ireland  in  a posi- 
tion so  far  from  commanding  the  market  notwith- 
standing her  favourable  position  for  doing  60? — I 
think  that  transit  is  an  extremely  important  item  in 
the  cost  of  production,  but  I am  not  prepared  to  go 
further  than  I have  done  in  the  second  and  third 
paragraphs. 

33691.  Great  Britain  imports  on  a vast  scale  from 
Australia,  America,  and  the  most  distant  countries? 
—Yes. 

33692.  You  have  here  two  diagrams ; I think  they 
are  extremely  useful ; I should  hope  the  Commission 
and  others  interested  in  such  questions  will  study 
them.  The  traffic  in  butter  and  in  eggs  now  amount 
to  six  millions  sterling  annually  from  Ireland? — 
Yes. 

33693.  In  butter  the  Irish  export  is  only  one-eighth 
of  the  whole  import  to  Great  Britain,  and  in  the 
egg  trade  the  Irish  export  is  about  one-fourth  ? — Yes, 
SS?  as  regards  quantity.  P 
eggs  to  Great  33694.  Yes.  The  Irish  eggs  are  so  much  better  than 

the  Russian  that  though  the  Russian  quantity  is 

larger  the  value  is  less? — Yes 
33695.  Just  a question  about  these  diagrams.  Den- 
mark is  the  only  country  that  exceeds  Ireland  in  the 
export  of  butter  to  England? — Yes. 

33696.  Looking  at  your  diagram,  does  it  appear 
that  the  reason  why  Denmark  has  beaten  Ireland  in 
the  butter  trade  is  that  the  supply  from  Denmark 
follows  the  course  of  the  consumption  from  month  to 
month — follows  the  course  of  the  total  import  into 
England  from  month  to  month  each  year  ? — Yes. 

33697.  Whilst  the  Irish  supply  rises  high  in  only 
one  month  and  falls  very  low  indeed  in  five  months  ? — 
Yes  ; that  top  line  shows  simply  the  foreign  import, 
and  therefore  the  total  consumption  line  of  England 
would  have  to  be  the  line  rectified  by  the  English 
production  and  tire  Irish  import. 

33698.  By  the  home  production? — Yes,  precisely. 
33699.  But,  taking  it  as  it  stands,  is  it  not  ap- 
parent that  the  advantage  that  Denmark  has  in  the 
butter  trade  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  from 
month  to  month  the  supply  from  Denmark  follows 
pretty  generally  the  gross  consumption,  as  indicated 
by  the  total  imports?— I should  say  that  that  is  one 
of  the  factors,  certainly. 

33700.  You  would  say  that  a system  of  transit 
which  stimulated  the  export  of  butter  from  Ireland 
from  month  to  month  throughout  the  year  would 
greatly  tend  to  give  Ireland  the  control  of  the  mar- 
ket ?— Do  you  mean  by  “stimulates”  which  helps  the 
particular  seasons? 

33701.  Yes? — I would  say  that  certainly  would  have 
the  effect  of  aiding  production  in  those  seasons. 

33702.  I should  say  that  Ireland  needed  that  de- 
velopment in  certain  months,  but  if  the  supply  was 
more  even  from  month  to  month  that  would  tend  to 
gave  Ireland  a better  position? — Certainly. 

33703.  You  would  say  that  Russia  commands  the  egc- 
trade  because  the  supply  from  Russia  seems  to  follow 
the  course  of  consumption  from  month  to  month  as 
indicated  by  the  total  imports ; vou  see  the  curve  and 
genera1  inclination  of  the  Russian  diagram  follows 
the  direction  of  them  in  the  general  imports  ?— Yes  • 

1S  the  predominant  factor.' 

33704.  In  like  manner,  if  you  had  in  Ireland  a 
u6m  tl!at  ,"'ould  f,ev«'loP  the  egg  traffic,  do 
you  think  it  would  be  easy  for  Ireland  to  get  to  the 
,°f  r<ld6  V1  - -think  that  if  Ir*land  had  more 

of  a winter  production  of  eggs  it  would  certainly 
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strengthen  its  position,  but  following  that  line  in  the 
diagram,  the  Russian  import  of  eggs  is  more  con- 
centrated at  one  particular  point  than  even  the  Irish 
export  of  eggs. 

33705.  But  does  it  not  appear  to  be  quite  practic- 
able  by  care  and  skill  to  put  the  leading  position  in 
these  two  trades  into  the  hands  of  Ireland? — Yes.  I 
think  Ireland  has  the  leading  position  in  eggs  at  the 
present  time. 

33706.  In  value,  yes,  but  in  quantity? — In  quan- 
tity no. 

33707.  Now,  a few  questions  about  the  average  rail- 
way receipts  per  ton.  You  are  aware,  aa-e  you  not, 
that  the  reference  to  this  Commission  directs  us  to- 
inquire,  and  indeed,  it  "assumes  the  need  for  inquiry, 
as  to  what  has  retarded  the  expansion  of  traffic  upon 
the  Irish  lines ; and,  further,  to  ascertain  how  to 
utilise  the  Irish  lines  more  fully  in  the  development 
of  the  resources  of  the  country,  that  is,  of  its  indus- 
tries and  trade.  Are  you  aware  that  such  is  the  refer- 
ence ?— Yes. 

33708.  .When  you  say  that  the  average  railway 
receipt  per  ton  of  minerals  and  merchandise  carried 
is  a heavier  item  of  cost  to  the  producer  and  con- 
sumer in  Ireland  than  it  is  to  -the  producer  and  con- 
sumer in  England  or  Scotland,  does  not  that  very 
directly  point  to  the  cause  of  the  retardation  of  the 
expansion  of  traffic  on  the  Irish  lines? — I certainly 
think  this  fact  which  is  shown  of  the  higher  cost  and 
tile  comparatively  small  amount  of  trade  that  is 
shown  on  Table  6 relatively  to  England  and  Scotland, 
points  'to  one  of  the  causes  of  the  slow  economic  pulse 
of  the  country. 

33709.  You  realise  that  there  may  be  explanations 
and  theories  to  account  for,  or  to  minimise  the 
striking  difference,  but  you  say,  whatever  the  explana- 
tion may  be,  the  fact  remains  that  the  cost  of  car- 
riage per  ton  is  a higher  cost  in  Ireland,  and  this 
fact,  whatever  the  explanation  may  be,  affects  ad- 
versely the  production  and  consumption  of  the 
country  ? — Yes. 

33710.  Do  you  mean  that  the  cost  of  carrying  a ton 
of  goods  in  Ireland,  being  a larger  element  in  the 
price  of  the  goods  than  it  is  in  England  or  Scotland, 
makes  a heavier  demand  upon  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  income  of  the  consumer? — Taking  the 
country  as  a whole,  that  is  so. 

33711.  So  many  tons  cost  so  much  to  carry? — Yes. 
33712.  That  is  an  undoubted  fact,  and  the  average 
derived  from  these  factors  shows  that  the  individual 
ton,  upon  the  whole,  costs  more  to  carry  ? — Yes,  that 
carriage  has  to  be  paid  by  somebody. 

33713.  The  producer ; the  manufacturer  in  the  first 
place  has  to  find  the  money  for  it? — Yes. 

33714.  But  the  consumer  has  to  find  the  money  to 
pay  for  it  in  the  price — does  not  that  factor  alone 
explain  the  difficulty — insuperable,  so  far — of  de- 
veloping Irish  manufactures  ? — I am  not  prepared  to 
say  that  it  does,  but  I think  it  is  a factor. 

33715.  I cannot  let  so  valuable  a witness  go  without 
asking  a little  more.  If  the  Irish  manufacturer  has 
to  pay,  that  cost  of  transit  forms  a larger  element  in 
the  price  of  what  he  has  to  sell,  and  he  has  to  advance 
the  cost — does  not  that  subject  him  to  a special  dis- 
advantage which  tends  to  limit  his  manufacture?— 
Regarding  the  country  as  a whole,  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  it  does. 

33716.  And  in  like  manner  the  consumer? — And  the 
country  as  consumers. 

33717.  Then  what  has  retarded’  the  expansion  of 
traffic  upon  the  Irish  lines  ?— The  fact  that  the  Irish 
lines'  make  a higher  charge  for  the  conveyance  of 
goods. 

33717a.  And  how  are  the  Irish  lines  to  be  utilised 
for  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country  ?— 
By  making  a charge  on  a fairer  level  with  the  charge 
in  England  and  Scotland.  To  my  mind  the  position 
has  to  be  kept  quite  clear — the  distinction  between 
the  rate  and  the  receipt. 

33718.  I am  not  now  at  all  upon  a scientific  or 
technical  discussion  of  rates  ; I am  upon  the  more 
substantial  question  of  burden,  and  upon  that  your 
evidence  is  admirably  clear.  You  show  the  distinc- 
tion in  a more  lucid  way  between  comparison  of  rates 
and  addition  to  cost  of  production.  Is  it  not 
obvious  that  so  far  as  transit  is  a heavier  cost  in 
Ireland  than  in  England  or  Scotland,  and  does,  there- 
fore, affect  adversely  the  production  of  the  country, 
that  fact  accounts  for  the  retardation  of  the  traffic 
on  the  lines  ? — It  is  certainly  one  of  the  causes. 
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33719.  Are  vou  aware  that  in  England  the  railways 
usually  collect  and  deliver  merchandise  ?— Yes  ; I am 
informed  that  they  do 

33720  And  that  in  Ireland  they  do  not  t — les. 

33721.  Except  one  company  in  a few  towns? — So  I 

*33722.  Very  well.  If  this  5s.  Id.  which  we  find  to 
to  the  average  receipt  per  ton  of  merchandise  carried 
in  England  in  1906  included  the  average  charge  for 
collection  and  delivery,  and  the  Irish  charge  of  6s.  lOd. 
did  not,  how  does  this  affect  the  comparison  ?— I 
think  that  so  far  as  these  returns  are  concerned,  one 
can  to  a large  extent,  eliminate  that,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  instructions  which  the  Board  of  Trade 
issues  to  the  companies  definitely  say  to  them  that 
they  are  to  exclude  the  charges  for  receipt  and  de- 
livery. Perhaps  I may  read  the  actual  directions, 
vhich,  I think,  clear  the  point  up. 

33723.  Yes?— It  is  under  the  heading,  “Receipts 
for  Merchandise.”  Those  are  instructions  for  pre- 
paring returns  under  the  Acts  34  and  35  Vic.,  c.  78, 
and  51  and  52  Vic.,  c.  25 — instructions  to  the  com- 
panies issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  connection 
with  these  statistics: — “As  the  greater  number  of 
the  large  companies  already  return  the  receipts  for  the 
■carriage  of  merchandise,  less  the  cost  of  cartage,  it  is 
requested  that  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  all  companies, 
including  those  which  do  their  own  cartage,  will  follow 
the  same  rule.”  I was  puzzled  myselt  about  that 
point  and  made  inquiry  to  find  out  what  was  the 
practice,  and  so  far  as  the  information  is  avail- 
able— 

33724.  The  return,  you  know,  purports  to  show  the 
whole  receipts  ?— Yes.  But  I inquired  to  assure  my- 
self as  to  what  was  what,  because  I knew  there  were 
•different  practices  In  the  two  countries. 

33725.  Then  if  the  railway  companies  which  do 
•collect  and  deliver  exclude  the  charges  from  the 
receipts  in  some  manner  not  shown  or  indicated  in 
the  returns,  there  would  be  a parity  as  between  the 
English  companies  and  the  Irish  companies  in  that 
respect,  but  at  present  I fail  to  see  how  it  can  be 
reconciled  with  the  assumed  completeness  of  the  re- 
ceipts?—It  is  evident  from  what  the  Board  of  Trade 
•say  that  they  attempt  at  least  to  get  the  returns  made 
up  on  the  same  basis. 

33725a.  Chairman. — If  there  is  anbody  in  the  room 
who  has  got  a half-yearly  report  of  an  English  rail- 
way, Mr.  Sexton  will  see  at  once  how  it  is  done. 

Mr.  Smyth  ( G.S . and  W.R.). — There  is  one  here 
of  the  Great  Northern  of  Ireland,  who  do  the  same 
thing— less  cartage  deducted. 

33726.  Mr.  Sexton.—  May  we  take  it  then  that  the 
receipts  as  shown  in  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  are 
always  less  collection  and  delivery  ? — So  far  as  they 
know. 

33727.  I want  to  get  upon  the  Notes  in  a few  words 
the  general  effect  of  your  returns.  No.  1 shows  that 
tlie  average  receipts  for  carrying  a ton  of  minerals  in 
England  and  for  carrying  a ton  of  minerals  in  Scot- 
land last  year  were  altogether  only  equal  to  the  cost 
of  carrying  one  ton  of  minerals  in  Ireland — the  aver- 
age cost?— Yes. 

33728.  That  is  a strange  result.  Some  attempt  was 
made  to  account  for  it  by  the  suggestion  of  shorter 
hauls  -in  England  ? — Yes. 

33729.  But  there  are  also  short  hauls  in  Ireland,  and 
ooking  at  the  total  tonnage  of  Great  Britain,  would 
t not  require  ,an  immense  volume  of  shorter  hauls  to 
the  average  seriously? 

A5729a.  Chairman. — You  see  that  millions  of  tons 
arried  in  England  are  all  carried  short  distances. 
TWTrf®  ,carried  to  the  ports  for  export. 

J4®'  Mr.  Sexton. — It  would  require  an  immense 
notion.  Short  hauls  is  a relative  term ; it  would 
an  immense  number  of  short  hauls  to  produce 
substantial  effeot  on  the  average  in  England  or 
otland,  but  a relatively  small  amount  of  short 
produce  a corresponding  effect  in  Ire- 
•,,Jr~^ha  Irish  total  figure  is  very  small. 

— . J51;.  These  things  are  not  to  be  assumed.  If  any 
— j „ P“?n.  to  he  made  it  must  be  tested  bv  careful 
c„  ®Xact  inquiry  ? — Precisely.  I consider  that  these 
eivoo  Ilf®  put  ,forward  as  a general  statement  which 
net  t material  for  a thorough  inquiry.  They  do 
not  profess  to  give  an  explanation,  they  simply  state 
■act  which  has  got  to  be  explained. 

Tllen  average  receipt  per  ton  on  mer- 
enandise.  was  m Ireland  last  year  21  per  cent,  over 
receipt  in  England,  and  38  per  cent,  over  the 


receipt  in  Scotland,  and  in  the  case  of  merchandise,  pfot.  g,  1907, 

I presume  that  no  general  suggestion  of  shorter  _L 
hauis  could  not  be  made  ? — I cannot  say  what  the  Mr.  W.  G.  S. 
railway  companies  say  to  it.  Adams, 

33733.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  whilst  that  plea  Superin- 
may  be  suggested  in  regard  to  minerals  it  does  not  tendeut  of 
apply  so  obviously  to  general  merchandise  ? — Not  so  Bepartirient 
obviously,  but  it  does  apply  to  some  extent.  of  p~;cui- 

33734.  I suppose  you  know  that'  about  two-thirds  ture_ 
of  the  total  imports  into  England  come  to  London 
and  Liverpool  for  distribution  throughout  the  country 
— that  does  not  indicate  short  haulage? — No. 

33735.  Then  the  average  fare  of  the  first-class  pas- 
sengers in  Ireland  is  14  per  cent,  oyer  .England 
and  15  per  cent,  over  Scotland? — Yes. 

33736.  The  average  fare  of  second-class  passengers  Tha  percent- 
is  stated  to  be  about  the  same  in  England  and  Ire-  Uge  excess 
land,  but  we  have  heard  in  evidence  that,  taking  the  of  Irish 
normal  third-class  rate  at  a penny  a mile,  the  Irish  passenger 
second-class  exceeds  that  50  to  75  per  cent,,  but  the  fares  over 
usual  excess  in  England  is  only  25  to  40  per  .cent, ; English  and 
it  seems  hard  to  reconcile  those  two  figures? — That  Scotch, 
figure  is  absolutely  based  on  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns. 

33737.  Then  as  rto  the  third-class  passenger.  You 
have  already  said  that  the  average  cost  of  carrying 
a ton  of  minerals  in  Ireland  is  as  much  as  the  aver- 
age cost  of  carrying  a ton  in  England  and  a ton  in 
Scotland,  added  together.  There  is  the  average  fare 
of  a third-class  passenger  in  Ireland  about  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  average  fares  of  oiie  third-class  pas- 
senger in  England  and  one  in  Scotland? — Yes. 

33738.  What  significance  do  you  attach,  in  addi-  The  small  load 
tion  to  the  figures  of  receipt  per  ton,  to  the  miles  run  per  train 
and  tons  carried  in  the  three  countries  ? — It  shows  mile  on  the 
one  thing,  that  there  is  much  less  carried  per  train  Irish  railways 
mile.  That  is  capable  of  explanation.  points  to  the 

33739.  Taking  Ireland  and  Scotland,  the  length  of  poorness  of 
line  is  about  the  same,  but  the  train  mileage  in  Scot-  t'ie  resources 
land  is  about  four  times  as  much?— Yes.  of  the  country. 

33740.  That  shows  the  poorness  of  the  resources  in 
Ireland? — Yes.  In  order  to  make  that  point  satis- 
factory, it  seems  to  me  we  should  take  in  what  the 
Board  of  Trade  call  the  total  mileage — the  total  track 
mileage.  I think  there  has  been  a certain  amount  of 
confusion  caused  by  not  distinguishing  between  the 
geographical  mile  and  the  track  mile. 

33741.  You  take  the  length  of  line,  do  you  not, 
here  ? — Yes,  in  that  return. 

33742.  But  not  the  length  of  track? — This  shows 
the  length  of  line,  but  it  also  shows  whether  it  is 
single,  double,  or  treble  line,  and,  therefore,  enables 
you  to  get  the  length  of  track. 

33743.  But  taking  the  length  of  line,  the  Irish  and  The  disparity 
the  Scotch  length  is  about  the  same,  but  the  Scotch  between  the 
train  service  is  four  times  as  many  miles,  and  the  tonnage  per 
Scotch  tonnage  is  twelve  times  as  much  ? — Yes.  *ra“* 

33744.  The  English  length  is  not  quite  five  times  m England 
the  Irish,  but  the  train  mileage  is  twenty-six  times  ^nmnared  " 
as  much,  and  the  traffic  seventy  times  as  much? — with  Ireland, 

33745.  What  does  that  indicate  to  you  ; what  sig-  devdo^mient 
nificance  do  you  attach  to  that  in  reference  to  any  of  Irish  rail- 
conclusion  that  you  would  draw  as'  to  the  relative  way  traffic, 
receipts  per  ton? — It  shows  an  enormous  difference 
in  the  railway  development  of  the  two  countries. 

33746.  It  shows  that  Ireland  is  an  extremely  un- 
developed country  ? — So  far  as  railway  traffic  is  con- 
cerned. 

33747.  A country  in  which  greater  encouragement 
is  needed  for  the  purpose  of  development  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

33748.  When  you  find  in  such  a country — bearing  fn‘e  °p^p!.lty 
in  mind  those  figures— that  the  train  mile  in  Ireland  encourage- 
is  made  to  yield  as  high  a receipt  as  the  train  mile  ment  to  pro- 
in England  and  Scotland,  what  conclusion  do  you  mote  Irish 
draw?  Does  not  that  fact  strongly  confirm  the  con-  development, 
elusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  comparative  average 
reoeipts  per  ton  ? — I should  like  to  get  an  explanation  Press“re  oE 
of  that  first.  Do  you  mean  that  the  defectiveness  of  fatfs  *" . 
the  statistics,  in  not  giving  us,  for  example,  the  , *•  la 
statistics  of  the  relative  length  of  the  haul  of  goods,  sfmitoitv 
complicates  so  much  the  problem  ? y 

33748a.  Yes,  but  you  see  the  train  mileage  stands  per  train  mile 
in  a certain  proportion  in  the  three  countries ; the  with  those  of 
volume  of  traffic  in  Ireland  stands  in  a very  much  Great  Britain, 
smaller  proportion  to  the  train  mileage  than  the  combined 

volume  of  traffic  in  the  other  countries  ? Yes.  with  the 

33749.  Then,  when  you  find  the  train  mile  in  Ire-  difference  in 
land  yielding  about  as  large  a receipt  as  the  train  train  mileage 
mile  in  the  other  countries,  is.  it  not  obvious  that  the  a , the  c 

volume  ot 

2 H 2 traffic. 
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pressure  of  rates  must  be  greater  ? — It  is  certainly  a 
point  for  investigation. 

The  following  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  Witness’s 
examination  : — 

33749a.  Mr.  Sexton. — There  is  one  point  which  I 
forgot.  These  returns  show,  I think,  that  in  the  year 
1906  the  proportion  between  the  miles  run  and  the 
tons  carried  in  Ireland  was  an  average  of  slightly 
over  a ton  per  mile ; in  England  over  three  tons  per 
mile,  and  in  Scotland  about  three  and  a half  tons 
per  mile,  but  the  train  mile  in  Ireland  yields  about 
as  large  a revenue  as  in  England,  and  somewhat 
larger  than  in  Scotland. 

33750.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — 4s.  6 d.  per  train 
mile,  passengers  and  goods. 

33750a.  Mr.  Sexton. — I am  putting  it  broadly. 
The  train  mile  in  Ireland  yielded  about  as  much  as 
in  England,  and  a little  more  than  in  Scotland. 

33751.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — As  much  as  Scot- 
land, and  a little  less  than  England. 

33751a.  Mr.  Sexton. — Something  about  the  same. 
The  average  tonnage  per  mile  in  Ireland  was  1,  in 
England  3,  and  in  Scotland  3£,  but  the  receipts  per 
train  mile  were  about  the  same  in  the  three  countries. 
(To  the  Witness). — Is  that  so? — Yes.  I know  that 
those  three  figures  exist,  but  what  I am  not  quite 
certain  about  is  the  co-relation  of  them.  The  mile- 
age of  goods  and  mineral  trains,  and  the  tonnage  of 
goods  works  out  as  you  say. 

33752.  It  does;  and  then,  if  we  say  that  the  train 
mile  revenue  in  the  three  countries  is  about  the  same, 
that  raises  a very  serious  question  ? — Yes,  it  does. 


Examined  by  Me.  Acwokth. 


The  Scotch 
tonnage  and 
train  mileage. 

Length  of 
haul  statistics 
not  available. 


33753.  Let  us  just  follow  that  point  up.  I think 
you  rather  accepted  my  friend  Mr.  Sexton’s  idea  that 
there  must  be  necessarily  much  less  carried  per  train 
mile  in  Ireland  ? — That  there  must  necessarily  be 
much  less  carried? 

33754.  Much  less  load  per  train  mile.  If  you  did 
not  accept  it,  do  not  ? — I am  not  quite  sure  that  I am 
following  what  you  say. 

33755.  Let  us  deal  with  it  in  a particular  case — 
that  the  average  train  load  was  less  in  Ireland,  was 
the  point? — The  average  load  pea-  train  mile  is  less. 

__  33756.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  specimen  train  in 
Scotland  would  have  niore  tons  in  it,  presumably, 
than  in  Ireland.  That  was  the  assumption  : if  Ire- 
land carried  less  tonnage  in  any  particular  train 
that  you  happened  , to  stop  on  the  road  you  would 
expect  to  find  fewer  tons  on  the  Irish  train  than  on 
the  English  train.  That  was  the  assumption  ?— I did 
not  think  that  that  was  the  assumption. 

33757.  You  do  not  accept  that  necessarily? — I do 
not  think  that  point  stands. 

33758.  I think  that  was  the  point  that  was  taken. 

33758a.  Chairman. — Mr.  Sexton’s  point  absolutely 
was  that  the  train  mile  receipt  for  a goods  train  in 
Ireland  was  about  the  same  as  in  Scotland  ; ergo,  see- 
ing that  the  traffic  was  enormously  greater  in  Scotland 
than  in  Ireland  in  relation  to  the  number  of  train 
miles,  tli©  average  per  ton  paid  by  the  consumer  must 
be  more  in  Ireland  than  in  Scotland.  That  was  the 
point,  whether  right  or  wrong,  the  railway  will 
answer.  I do  not  think  this  witness  can  answer  that. 

33759.  Mr.  Acworth.—I  just  wanted  to  ask  him 
this.  I he  way  it  strikes  my  mind  is  this:  the 
Scotch  train  mileage  is  four  times  the  Irish,  takins 
it  roughly? — Yes.  6 


—Yes  ThS  Sc0t<!l1  tonnaSe  is  twelve  times  as  much 

3376L  If  the  tonnage  went  the  same  distance  ii 
the  two  countries  that  would  clearly  mean  that  th. 
Scotch  train  had  three  tons  in  it  for  every  ton  th. 

-rr#  tfuSiMAlte  & : 

Tnt  ;a°e  WenA  "ine  miles>  it  would  not  prove  any 
of  tL’  I W°Uld  lave’ the  same  tonnage  in  the  train 
o the  two  countries  ?-You  have  got  the  two  factor 

33763  W*  1 ‘e  ength  of  haul  a”d  the  load, 
therefore  if  anv  * t™*  any  fi§ures  here  of  haul  : 

t<mlHreland  fs  *°  that  the  averag. 

ion  in  Ireland  is  earned  three  times  as  far  as  ir 


Scotland  no  one  could  contradict  it  ? — That  is  one  of 
the  things  I think  an  investigation  should  bring  out. 

33764.  I wanted  very  much  to  ask  you  that.  You 
have  taken  a very  great  interest  in  this  question,  and 
have  investigated  it  as  far  as  you  can  ? — I have  pre- 
pared the  statements. 

33765.  You  have  been  stuck  up  against  this  point, 
that  we  have  not  got  the  length  of  haul  ? — Yes. 

33766.  Do  you  think  from  the  point  of  view  of 
being  able  to  give  valuable  statistics  for  guidance  it 
is  desirable  that  you  should  do  it? — I do.  I do  not 
think  that  train  mile  statistics  give  everything,  but 
they  give  something. 

33767.  Apart  from  every  other  point  of  view,  do 
you  think  from  the  point  of  view  of  your  investiga- 
tions that  would  enable  you,  not  to  answer  this 
question  finally,  but  at  least  to  get  rid  of  some  of 
the  difficulties  ? — Certainly. 

33768.  You  spoke  of  the  pressure  of  the  rate  on  the 
consumer  in  Ireland  as  being  greater  ; is  that  neces- 
sarily so? — We  have  agreed  that  we  cannot  discuss 
the  distance  ; we  cannot  deal  with  that,  but  are  you 
sure  of  your  conclusion  that — I will  take  it  in  your 
own  words— transit  is  a heavier  item  of  cost  to  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  in  Ireland  than  in  Scotland?— 
Quite  sure. 

33769.  Are  you  sure  that  is  necessarily  so? — As  a 
general  statement,  it  is. 

33770.  Let  us  take  it  and  see  if  it  need  be  true. 
For  instance,  there  is  a very  much  higher  cost  for  the 
carriage  of  a ton  of  minerals  in  Ireland  than  in 
England  or  Scotland  ; we  know  that  the  gross  charge 
is  higher?— Yes. 

33771.  You  may  say  that  the  carriage  of  coal  in 
Scotland  is  divided  into  three  classes,  first' — the  car- 
riage to  the  port  for  shipment  ? — Yes. 

33772.  There  is  nothing  of  that  in  Ireland,  is 
there  ? — I assume  there  is  not. 

33773.  There  is  no  coal  exported  from  Ireland. 
Secondly,  there  is  the  carriage  to  the  great  steel 
works  and  other  big  consumers.  There  is  nothing  of 
that  on  th©  Irish  railways ; what  big  works  there 
are  are  on  the  sea? — Yes. 

33774.  Then  we  have  the  third  class  of  carriage 
of  coal — the  carriage  to  the  local  consumer? — Yes. 

33775.  That  is  the  only  one  of  the  Scotch  classes 
of  carriage  that  you  can  compare  with  the  Irish 
class  of  carriage? — I think  we  are  on  different  points 
altogether— what  you  are  trying  to  argue  and  what 
I am  trying  to  argue. 

33775a.  I think  we  shall  agree.  Go  on  ? — My  whole 
point  is  simply  this.  There  you  see  the  trade  of  the 
country — the  quantity  carried — the  mileage — there 
you  see  what  the  railways  -are  doing  for  them ; 
there  you  see  what  the  cost  is  to  the  country.  There 
is  no  other  great  way  of  transit.  The  railways  are 
the  lines  along  which  the  traffic  goes.  There  is  your 
cost  per  ton  as  it  were,  whether  it  be  for  consumption 
or  production  ; that  has  to  be  met.  The  causes  of  it 
are  another  question. 

33776.  Yes,  but  I think  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  there  is  no  export  coal  from  Ireland  that  bears 
th©  pressure  of  heavy  rates,  is  there  ? — No,  not  that 
I know  of. 

33777.  There  is  no  large  manufactory — large  indus- 
tries— great  coal-consuming  industries,  such  as  steel 
works,  that  are  pressed  by  heavy  rates  for  coal?— I 
do  not  know  of  any. 

33778.  The  only  thing  that  is  pressed  by  the  rate 
is  what  we  may  call  local  consumption  ? — I would  not 
go  so  far  as  that. 

33779.  Other  than  the  two  classes  I have  named  ? — 
Under  the  head  of  general  merchandise. 

33780.  Let  us  stick  to  coal  for  the  moment,  f 
will  deal  with  general  merchandise  separately.  There 
is  no  evidence — you  have  not  given  it,  and  it  does 
not  exist — that  the  general  consumer  in  Scotland,  in 
the  same  position  as  the  general  consumer  in  Ireland,, 
does  not  pay  a rate  for  his  coal  at  least  as  high  as 
the  Irish  rate  ? — That  is  simply  a question  of  the 
general  consumer  of  coal.  I did  not  come  prepared 
to  give  any  evidence  on  that  point. 

33781.  My  point  is  this : Does  your  table  neces- 
sarily show  that  the  only  class  of  consumer  that  there 
is  in  Ireland  pays  more  than  a similar  class  of  con- 
sumer in  Scotland  ? — In  this  particular  commodity  c£ 
coal,  I do  not  think  it  necessarily  proves  that. 
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33782.  Chairman.— 1 think  you  might  take  this 
very  shortly.  If  you  eliminate  the  coal  for.  export 
and  the  coal  to  large  works— gas  works— in  London 
and  England  generally— those  are  felt  by  consumers 
for  domestic  purposes  and  small  factories— you  can- 
not tell  whether  there  is  more  in  England  than  in 
Ireland  ? — I have  never  tried  to  prove  that. 

33783.  Mr.  Acworth.— Taking  it  similarly,  in  the 
-ase  of  merchandise,  the  average  ton  of  merchandise 
in  England  pays  less  than  the  average  ton  in  Ire 
land? — Yes.  . -, 

33784.  That  is  your  figure,  leaving  out  the  length 
of  haul,  which  we  do  not  know,  assuming  for  the 
moment’ the  length  of  haul  is  the  same? — Yes. 

33785.  Supposing  I assume  that  the  average  con- 
signment in  England  is  fairly  represented  by  a ton 
of  steel  castings,  and  suppose  I assume  that  the 
average  consignment  in  Ireland  is  fairly  represented 
by  a ton  of  butter  ? — Yes. 

33786.  Which  is  the  heavier  rate — 5s.  for  a ton  of 
iron,  or  7s.  for  a ton  of  butter  ?— There  is  no  question. 

33787.  The  point  I wanted  to  ask  you  is  this  : Is  it 
quite  reasonable,  unless  we  can  analyse  the  tonnage, 
to  say  that  the  mere  fact  that  the  tonnage  charge 
is  heavier  in  the  one  country  than  another  proves 
that  in  that  country  in  which  it  is  heavier  it  is  a 
heavier  burden  and  a heavier  portion  of  cost  to  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  ?— So  far  as  the  particular 
classes  go — and  we  can  go  on  pulling  out  one  class 
after  another — it  is  quite  conceivable  that  if  you 
ga  on  taking  out  class  after  class  you  may  very 
largely  reduce  the  cost  to  particular  classes  of  con- 
sumers and  to  particular  classes  of  producers — I quite 
admit  that  fact ; but  here  is  a broad  fact  which 
shows  that,  taking  the  production  of  the  country  as 
it  stands  at  the  present  time  and  the  consumption  as 
it  stands  at  the  present  time,  we  have  this  large  item 
of  cost  of  production  due  to  transit  much  larger  in 
Ireland  than  in  England. 

33788.  The  Irish  cost  of  production  and  consump- 
tion may  be  less  per  cent,  than  in  England  if  the 
quality  of  the  goods,  and  therefore  the  value,  is  very 
much  higher  in  Ireland  than  in  England? — Anything 
like  that  is  conceivable.  I do  not  take  it  to  be  out 
of  court. 

33788a.  No,  we  none  of  us  know ; you  and  I both 
agree  that  we  want  more  information. 

33789.  Chairman. — What  I suggest  is  that  the  rail- 
way companies,  having  heard  Mr.  Adams,  will  give 
us  a typical  list  of  rates  on  general  merchandise, 
and,  if  necessary,  we  will  call  someone  from  the  Eng- 
lish railways  to  give  the  necessary  information  with 
regard  to  the  rates  in  England — the  railway  people 
will'  know  what  I mean — governed  by  the  Normanton 
Conference,  or  the  English  and  Scotch  Conference, 
which  are  practically  based  on  the  same  scale  all  over 
the  country  ; therefore  if  we  have  that  information 
for  England,  and  then  have  similar  distances  in  Ire- 
land, we  can  draw  our  own  conclusions  as  to  whether 
the  rates  are  higher  in  Ireland  or  in  England. 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor. — I did  not  like 
to  interrupt  but  I should  like  to  say  that  with  regard 
to  these  tables  handed  in,  Mr.  Tatlow  will  go  into 
them,  and  give  all  the  information  thait  you  have 
mentioned.  I wish  to  state  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
panies that  we  entirely  dissent  from  the  inference 
drawn  from  those  figures.  We  will  see  that  what  you 
require  is  prepared  and  put  before  you. 

33789a.  Mr.  Acworth. — You  were  saying  that  the 
general  fact  that  the  train  mile  yielded  as  large  a 
receipt  in  Ireland  as  the  train  mile  in  other  countries 
showed  that  the  pressure  of  the  rates  must  be 
greater? — Yes,  the  causes  of  it  are  questions  for 
investigation. 

33790.  The  question  whether  it  is  a heavier  pressure 
depends  on  the  local  prices? — That  is  one  of  the 
causes,  certainly. 

33791.  We  have  no  idea  of  the  average  value  of  the 
ton  in  England  as  compared  with  the  average  value 
of  the  ton  in  Ireland  ? — No. 

33792.  But  we  shall  get  it.  You  might  get  it  in 
the  statistics  of  the  commodities  in  the  returns,  but 
we  have  not  got  it  here  ? — Quite  so. 

33793.  Just  one  other  thing  in  reference  to  the 
tables  of  import  and  export  traffic  that  we  have  been 
speaking  about.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  making  all 


allowance  for  imperfections  (you  have  done  your  best  jv<n>.  8,  1907. 
— it  is  much  the  best  information  we  have  got — there  — - 

is  nothing  as  good  anywhere  else),  it  does  show  that  b- 

Ireland  is  what  is  commonly  called  a creditor  country  gu_erjj1. 
—that  is,  it  imports  a balance  of  6ome  four  millions  teu^ellfc  of;r 
sterling  for  two  years  in  succession? — So  far  as  the  statistics," 
present  figures  go.  Department 

33794.  In  other  words,  like  England,  it  lias  claims  of  Agricul- 
upon  other  nations  that  they  have  to  satisfy  ’by  im-  turc-. 
ports.  England,  as  we  know,  has  a very  big  balance  Ireland  a 
in  her  favour.  May  I ask  you  whether  that  is  a „ creditor 
surprise  to  you  ? Do  you  mind  answering  -that  ques-  country  >>  as 
tion  ?-  -I  do  not  think  I can  give  an  answer  that  is  regards  the 
satisfactory,  because  the  figures  are  not  complete,  and  I interchange 
have  an  open  mind  upon  it ; I do  not  know.  of  commodi- 

33795.  But  it.  is  so  on  the  figures  ? — Yes  ties  with 

33796.  And  it  comes  for  two  years  in  succession.  England. 

I think  that  is  all  ?— That  is  all. 

33797.  There  are  only  the  two  years.  Just  tell  me  No  informa- 
one  other  thing.  We  have  been  told  here — I do  not  tion  available 
know  that  we  have  had  any  definite  evidence,  but  as  to  show 
we  have  had  a great  many  people  who  think  that  the  whether  Irish 
rates  for  traffic  from  England  to  Ireland  are  lower,  import  or 
making  all  allowances,  than  the  rates  for  traffic  from  export  rates 
Ireland  to  England— have  you  been  able  to  form  any  are  tue  mg  er‘ 
opinion  upon  that  subject  ?— No. 

33798.  You  do  not  know  at  all ; you  could  not  say  ? 

— I could  not  say. 

33799.  You  spoke  of  the  rates  ; take  the  case  of 
butter,  for  example.  The  butter  from  Ireland,  un- 
fortunately, nearly  all  goes  in  the  early  summer 
months  ? — Yes. 

33800.  That,  of  course,  is  when  the  butter  is  lowest 
in  value? — Yes. 

33801.  The  rates  for  butter  .are  the  same  in  June 
as  in  December? — Yes. 

33802.  If  the  Irish  people  would  learn  winter  dairy-  Increased 
ing,  .and  send  their  butter  in  December,  the  pressure  winter  dairy  - 
of  the  rate  would  .be  less,  having  regard  to  the  value  ln8  would . 

„f  the  product ? Yes,  it  would.8  "‘i 


Examined  by  Mr.  Aspinall. 


33803.  In  connection  with  the  coal  question, 
are  you  aware  that  there  is  a very  great  dif- 
ference in  the  rate  that  is  charged  for  the  export 
of  coal,  say,  from  South  Yorkshire  collieries  in  Eng- 
land to  the  West  Coast,  as  compared  with  coal  for 
land  sale.  To  illustrate  my  point,  I will  say  this 
applies  to  the  South  Yorkshire  coal  that  has  got  to 
be  shipped  to  Liverpool — roughly  speaking,  we  will 
take  it  a hundred  miles — that  coal  may  be  carried  at 
3*.  6d.  per  ton,  or  slightly  less,  in  owners’  waggons, 
to  the  coast  ? — Yes. 

33804.  In  being  carried  that  distance  it  passes  quite  The  effect 
a number  of  places  to  which,  if  coal  was  carried  for  of  the  low 
land  sale,  you  would  have  to  pay  perhaps  even  more  export 
than  3s.  6 d.  per  ton  ? — Yes. 

33805.  You  see  that  would  create  a disturbing  fac- 
tor in  your  figures,  would  it  not? — Yes. 

33806.  Because  the  rate  for  export  when  such  vast 
quantities  are  exported  is  very  low,  and  would  not 
compare  in  any  way  with  the  rate  for  land  sale  either 
in  England  or  obviously  in  Ireland  ? — You  mean  that 
England  has  a very  much  laager  export  of  coal  ? 

33807.  Quite  so,  and  because  of  the  low  rates  for 
export  ? — I am  quite  prepared  to  find  that  that  is  so. 

33808.  Of  course,  you  know  .also  that  the  policy  of 
reducing  rates  for  export  lias  been  sanctioned  by  the 
Bailway  Commissioners.  The  question  has  been 
raised,  and  has  been  fought  out  ? — Yes. 

33809.  I merely  want  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  that  would  vitiate  your  figures  to  a certain 
extent  ? — Yes. 


for  coal  ou 
average  ri 
ceipt  per  ti 


u England. 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Pok. 

33810.  Just  one  or  two  questions  about  these 
tables.  You  point  out  by  these  tables  that 
the  difference  in  the  open ' mile  of  railway 
in  the  case  of  passengers  is  very  much  against 
Ireland— in  other  words,  very  much  higher  in  Ire- 
land than  in  England  and  in  ’Scotland  ; have  you 
gone  into  figures  as  to  what  they  bring  in  per  train  Receipts  per 
mile,  passengers  and  goods  ? I do  not  think  you  have  ,rai“  mile 
given  us  any  table  as  to  that? — No;  I have  not.  If  for  passengers 
I remember  rightly,  they  are  in  the  Board  of  Trade  and  K°0(1s  in 
returns.  England, 

^ Scotland,  and 

03811.  Perhaps  you  will  correct  me  if  I am  wrong.  Ireland. 
Boughly  speaking,  per  train  mile,  passengers  and 
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The  receipts 


Ireland 
dieate  a much 
smaller  flow 


decrease 
England  in 
the  year 
1908,  com- 
pared with 
' J900, 


Nov.  8,  1907.  goods  in  Ireland  come  to  4s.  6 d.  ; in  Scotland  4s. 
9 zd.  ; and  in  England  5s.  4£d.  ?— Yes. 

33812.  That  is  approximately  correct? — Yes. 

33813.  In  other  words,  the  receipts  per  train  mile 
of  passengers  approximate  very  nearly  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  and  there  is  not  the  same  rate  of  differ- 
ence between  those  countries  as  between  Ireland 
and  England  per  train  mile,  though  there  is  a very 
great  difference  when  we  come  to  get  the  receipts  per 
open  mile : what  inference  do  you  draw  from  that  ? — 
per  open  mile  ^ s^ows  the  amount  of  traffic  which  is  coming 
of  railway  in  per  °Pei1  mile  is  very  much  less  in  the  one  country 
r - i • than  in  the  other. 

33814.  You  show  here  in  1906  the  number  of  train 

miles  in  each  of  the  three  countries,  and  also  the 

of  traffic  than  number  of  train  miles  in  1900 ; and  I think  those 
in  England.  tables  show  that  while  the  number  of  train  miles  run 
in  Ireland  in  1900  and  1906  are  approximately  the 
same — very  little  different — there  has  been  a very 
large  decrease  in  the  number  of  train  miles  run  both 
in  England  and  in  Scotland? — Yes,  there  has. 

33815.  There  has  been  a very  large  decrease  ? — Yes. 
33816.  Would  not  that  rather  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  facilities  given  in  the  way  of  running  trains, 
both  for  goods  and  for  passengers,  are  very  much 
The  increase  greater  in  Ireland  than  in  England  and  Scotland? 
of  train  miles  You  ran  a larger  number  of  train  miles  in  propor- 
run  m Ireland  tion  to  the  number  of  goods  and  passengers  carried  ? — 
on  ie  It  might  be  that  there  are  heavier  trains  run. 

33817.  Certainly ; but  it  also,  to  my  mind,  points 
out  the  other  fact.  You  show  in  1900  153,000,000 
train  miles  ran  in  England,  and  in  1906  you  show 
153,000,000 — a decrease  of  20,000,000  in  the  six 
years  ? — Yes. 

33818.  That  would  show  that  there  have  r ot  been 
so  many  train  miles  ran  per  ton  of  goods  or  passengers 
carried.  In  other  words,  it  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  in  England  and  in  Scotland  more  attention  has 
been  paid  by  the  railway  companies  to  effecting 
-economies  in  working  expenses,  and  in  getting  as 
much  as  possible  out  of  their  train  miles.  Does  not 
tliat  follow? — It  is  what  would  appear  on  the  sur- 
face. 

33819.  And  I see  by  the  last  Board  of  Trade  returns 
that  they  point  out  (in  the  1906  returns)  that  for  this 
year  there  has  been  a considerable  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  train  miles  run  over  last  year? — Yes. 

33820.  Which  would  show  that,  taking  the  figures 
for  the  year  1905,  your  figures  would  have  been  con- 
siderably less  ? — Yes. 

33821.  Of  course  the  cost  of  operation  of  any  rail- 
way is  largely  dependent  upon  the  number  of  train 
miles  ran  ? — Yes. 

33822.  Do  not  those  tables  rather  go  to  show  that 
in  Ireland — it  may  be  through  force  of  circumstances 
over  which  the  companies  have  no  control — sufficient 
economy  is  not  exercised  in  the  way  of  getting  as 
much  value  and  as  much  work  out  of  their  rolling 
stock  and  engines  as  they  try  to  get  in  England  and 
Scotland.  Do  you  agree  with  that  conclusion? — That 
is  what  appears  on  the  surface. 

33823.  Of  course  as  regards  the  mineral  traffic  in 
Ireland,  I think  our  mineral  traffic  is  something  like 
two  million  tons  a year  against  fifty-four  million  tons 
irmauu.K  in  Scotland,  and  300  million  tons  in  England,  and  our 
general  merchandise  traffic  is  not  one-third  of  the 
train  mneaL  Scotch  ?-It  is  3,879,518  tons. 

tram  mueagt.  33824  Afc  any  rate  the  mineral  traffic  in  Ireland  is 
one-twenty-seventh  of  the  Scotch  mineral  traffic,  and 


Economy  in 


the  goods  traffic  is  not  one-third  of  the  Scotch;  and 
without  going  into  English  figures,  that  would  show 
that  whereas  our  traffic  both  an  minerals  and  goods  is 
relatively  infinitesimal,  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  carriage  on  those  goods  to  the 
lowest  possible  point? — Yes. 

33825.  Following  up  the  line  of  questions  that  Mr. 
Sexton  put,  of  giving  us  every  opportunity  of  trying 
to  get  a better  position  in  the  British  market  as  re- 
gards agricultural  produce,  and  so  on,  I think  that 
last  year  the  total  exports  were  something  like  fifty- 
one  million  pounds  in  value? — Last  year  the  exports 
were  fifty-one  millions,  ye®. 

33826.  I was  taking  out  the  figures  for  1905 ; and 
of  that  fifty-one  millions  in  1905,  over  twenty-two 
millions  sterling  represents  live  stock,  agricultural 
and  market  produce? — Yes. 

33827.  Then,  with  i-egard  to  imports  into  Great 
Britain  from  Continental  ports  of  foods  products, 
am  I right  in  saying  tliat  something  like  twenty-two 
millions  sterling  represents  those  products  from  the 
Continent;  Russia,  five  millions,  butter  and  eggs; 
France,  two  and  a half  millions,  butter  and  eggs ; 
Holland,  one  million,  butter;  Sweden,  one  million, 
butter ; Denmark,  ten  millions,  butter  and  eggs ; Ger- 
many, one  million  butter  and  eggs,  so  that  those 
half-dozen  Continental  countries  export  into  Great 
Britain  practically  as  much  as  we  do  from  our  live 
stock,  and  our  market,  and  dairy  produce? — Yes. 

33828.  If  you  add  on  the  imports  of  butter  from 
Australia  .and  New  Zealand  it  would  increase  the 
total  by  another  four  millions? — Yes. 

33829.  You  have  very  properly  pointed  out  that 
there  is  an  enormous  possibility  of  this  country  getting 
a large  share  of  tliat  twenty-two  millions,  which  is  at 
present  brought  in  from  the  Continent  ? — Yes. 

33830.  Provided  that  one  could  only  increase  the 
output  in  this  country  and  also  assist  the  marketing 
of  it  into  Great  Britain? — Yes. 

33831.  Further  than  that,  am  I right  in  saying  that 
the  exports  from  Denmark,  the  United  States,  and 
Canada,  of  bacon,  ham,  and  pork  represent  some- 
thing like  £12,000,000?— Yes. 

33832.  Our  expor-ts  of  course  as  regards  bacon  and 
ham  are  something  like  two  and  a quarter  millions  ? — 
Yes. 

33833.  So  that  here  again  there  is  a great  field  for 
capturing  some  of  that  trade? — Yes. 


Examined  by  Sir  Herbert  Jekyll. 

33834.  Referring  to  your  table  No.  5,  you  have  cal- 
culated your  averages  on  the  whole  of  the  passengers 
on  all  the  railways,  including  light  railways  ?— Yes. 

33835.  You  are  aware,  aie  you  not,  that  many  light 
railways  in  England  and  Scotland  are  railways  only 
in  name,  and  are,  in  point  of  fact,  tramways  carrying 
passengers  at  tramway  fares? — Yes. 

33836.  And  also  that  on  English  and  Scotch  rail- 
ways many  millions  of  workmen  are  earned  at  nominal 
fares  ? — Yes. 

33837.  Those  conditions  do  hot  prevail  to  the  same 
extent  in  Ireland  ?— No. 

33838.  Would  not  that  go  far  to  explain  the  dis- 
parity in  the  average  rate  per  third-elass  passenger? 
—It  would,  but  that  simply  draws  attention  to  the 
economic  difference  between  the  two  countries ; in  the 
one  country  you  have  a much  greater  movement  of 
people  than  you  have  in  the  other  country. 


Mr.  Robert 
Pbilpot, 
Secretary 
Public  Works 
Loan  Com- 
missioners, 
England. 
Action  of  tlio 
Public  Works 
Loan  Com- 
missioners 
with  regard 

Parsonstown 
and  Portumna 
Bridge  Rail- 
way. 


Mr.  Robert  Philpot,  Secretary,  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners,  England,  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


Witness. — I should  like  to  explain  to  the  Com- 
mission that  the  information  I can  give  them  will  be 
entirely  from  documents  in  the  possession  of 
the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners.  At  the  time 
these  loans  were  granted,  and  during  the  time  the 
Board  were  in  possession  of  the  railway,  I had  not 
been  appointed  to  my  present  office. 

33839.  Chairman. — I will  ask  you  two  or  three 
leading  question,  Mr.  Philpot.  First,  of  all,  you  are 
secretary  of  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners? 


33840.  And  you  have  been  in  that  position  h 
many  years  ?— Since  1883. 

£Ud  d°  yo,u  stiU  hold  the  position  ?— Yes. 
338'}2-  ls.ow-  we , have  had  before  this  Commissi 
a good  deal  of  evidence  with  reference  to  the  Parsoi 


town  and  Portumna  Bridge  Railway,  and  there  have 
been  certain  statements  made  reflecting  on  the  action 
of  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners.  I presume 
you  are  aware  of  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  ? — 
Yes. 

33843.  Now,  when  was  the  application  received  by 
the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  in  connection 
with  this  railway — the  first  application? — Is  it  the 
application  for  the  loan  ? 

33844.  The  application  for  the  loan  ? — Well,  the 
loan  was  advanced  in  1867. 

33845.  Where  did  that  application  come  from,  ac- 
cording to  the  documents  that  you  have  in  your  pos- 
session?— From  Messrs.  Barrington  and  Jeffers,  of 
Dublin,  solicitors. 
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33846.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  loan  ? — £12,000. 

33847.  And  that  application  was  made  to  complete 
this  particular  railway? — Yes. 

33848.  What  was  the  length  of  the  railway,  do  you 
remember? — About  12£  miles. 

33849.  Now,  upon  that  application  from  Messrs. 
Barrington  and  J effers  what  course  did  the  Commission- 
ers adopt? — They  obtained  a report  from  their  engi- 
neer, Sir  Alexander  (then  Mr.  A.  M.)  Rendel,  and 
their  solicitors,  I presume,  proceeded  in  the  usual 
way  to  see  that  the  title  of  the  railway  was  right 
and  to  obtain  a certificate  of  the  shares  that  had 
been  issued,  of  the  capital  that  had  been  subscribed 
for  and  issued. 

33850.  Did  Mr.  Alexander  Rendel  give  any  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  the  completion  of  the  line? — Yes, 
he  said  £24,000. 

33851.  And  did  he  give  any  estimate  of  the  re- 
ceipts?— Yes,  he  estimated  that  it  would  produce 
about  £5  10s.  per  mile  per  week. 

33852.  He  estimated  the  gross  receipts  at  £5  10s. 
per  mile  per  week? — Yes. 

33853.  And  with  a probability,  I suppose,  of  an  in- 
crease in  subsequent  years  ? — Yes. 

33854.  Now,  then,  the  Commissioners  satisfied  them- 
selves, I suppose,  at  that  time  upon  inquiry  through 
their  solicitors  as  to  the  powers  of  the  railway  com- 
pany to  borrow? — Yes. 

33855.  And,  having  been  satisfied  in  those  inquiries 
they  made  the  advance  ? — Yes. 

33856.  Of  the  £12,000?— Of  the  £12,000. 

33857.  Did  they  take  any  security  for  that  money  ? 
— The  security  they  took  was  the  undertaking  of  the 
railway  and  the  property  and  income  and  future  calls 
on  the  shareholders,  with  priority  over  all  other  in- 
cumbrancers. 

33858.  In  other  words,  they  owned  and  managed 
the  whole  thing  ? — Yes,  the  whole  thing. 

33859.  That  was  the  security  for  the  money? — For 
the  loan. 

33860.  By  the  way,  what  rate  of  interest  did  they 
charge  ? — 5 per  cent. 

33861.  And  was  the  loan  made  for  a term  of  years? 
—Yes,  for  twenty  years. 

33862.  And  any  provision  made  for  its  repay- 
ment?— By  annual  payments  of  one- twentieth. 

33863.  Now,  then,  we  will  go  on  as  quickly  as  we 
can.  In  what  year  was  the  line  opened  ? — The  line 
was  opened  in  1868. 

33864.  Now,  was  it  worked  as  an  independent  line, 
or  did  some  Irish  railway  company  work  it? — The 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Company  worked-  it. 
They  took  a lease  for  ten  years,  or,  rather,  a working 
agreement,  not  a lease. 

33865.  The  Great  Southern  and  Western  Company 
entered  into  an  agreement  for  ten  years  to  work  the 
line  on  a percentage  basis? — Yes. 

33866.  What  was  the  percentage? — They  were  to 
receive  40  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts,  and  60  per 
cent,  was  to  go  to  the  Parsonstown  Company. 

33867.  In  fact  they  undertook  to  work'the  line  for 
40  per  cent.  ? — Yes,  40  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts. 

33868.  And,  now,  have  you  any  figure  to  show  what 
the  receipts  amounted  to  during'  the  ten  years — what 
was  the  average  every  year? — The  best  year  was  1877. 
In  that  year  the  receipts  amounted  to  less  than  £2 
per  mile  per  week. 

33869.  That  would  be  how  much  for  the  year  ? — 
£1,200  a year. 

33870.  How  many  trains  a day  did  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Company  run  ? — They  ran  two 
trains  a day  each  way,  being  the  minimum  required 
by  the  working  agreement. 

33871.  Were  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners 
satisfied  with  those  two  trains? — No,  they  were  not 
at  all  satisfied. 

33872.  And  the  assumption  was  that  if  there  were 
more  trains  there  would  be  more  traffic? — Yes.  The 
trains  were  run  at  inconvenient  times,  it  was  said. 

33873.  In  other  words,  the  line  was  not.  according 
to  the  Commissioners’  opinion,  worked  either  to  the 
benefit  of  the  district  or  that  of  the  Company? — Yes. 

Mt.  Croher  Barrington,  Solicitor. — What-  the  agree- 
ment required. 

33873a.  Chairman. — The  agreement  required  two 
trams  a day. 

Mr.  Croher  Barrington,  Solicitor.— I think  there 
W Tzo°me  ^fl^tion  on  the  company. 

33874.  Chairman. — It  was  the  minimum,  Mr.  Bar- 
rington. (To  witness). — The  minimum  they  were  to 


rim  was  two  trains? — Yes,  they  ran  an  extra  train 
on  market  days. 

33875.  At  any  rate  the  report  the  Commissioners 
got  satisfied  them  that  the  line  had  not  been  worked 
either  to  the  benefit  of  the  district  or  that  of  the 
Company  ? — Yes. 

33876.  And  that  no  serious  attempt,  at  any  rate, 
had  been  made  to  work  the  line  to  the  best  advan- 
tage ? — Yes. 

33877.  Now,  that  takes  us  down  to  1870.  It  was 
opened  in  1868.  In  1870  I believe  a creditor  insti- 
tuted proceedings  against  the  company? — Yes. 

33878.  Do  you  remember  what  it  was  for? — It  was 
for  the  appointment  of  a receiver. 

33879.  He  instituted  proceedings  to  appoint  a re- 
ceiver for  the  railway  ? — To  appoint  a receiver  for 
the  railway. 

33880.  W as  a receiver  appointed  ? — Yes. 

33881.  I thought  the  line  was  to  be  worked  for  ten 
years  by  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Company? 
— Yes.  ' 

33882.  At  any  rate  in  1870  a creditor  instituted 
proceedings  for  the  appointment  of  a receiver? — 
Yes. 

33883.  And  a receiver  was  appointed? — A receiver 
was  appointed. 

33884.  Now,  of  course,  the  Commissioners,  as  the 
mortgagees  of  the  line,  had  to  take  some  action  in 
this  matter? — Yes.  They  established  their  claim  as 
first  mortgagees. 

33885.  Had  any  of  the  £12,000  been  refunded  them  ? 
—No. 

33886.  Mr.  Acworth. — When  you  were  recognised  as 
first  mortgagees,  did  not  that  mean  that  the  receiver 
was  made  your  receiver,  or  what  happened  ? — No ; he 
was  the  receiver  on  behalf  of  the  creditor. 

33887.  There  had  been  a receiver  appointed  for  the 
creditor  1— Yes,  by  the  creditor,  and  we  were  merely 
recognised  as  first  mortgagees.  We  established  our 
claim  to  be  first  mortgagees. 

33888.  Mr.  Sexton.—  Did  you  come  after  the  credi- 
tor ? — No,  before  him. 

33889.  Mr.  Acworth. — Then  there  was  no  good  hav- 
ing a receiver  behind  him.  Did  not  you  put  in  a 
receiver  as  first  mortgagee  ? — Of  course  it  is  not  a 
position  that  might  happen  in  England. 

33890.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — I suppose  the  re- 
ceiver was  appointed  on  behalf  of  you  and  the  other 
creditors? — Only  for  the  other  creditor. 

33890a.  Chairman. — The  other  creditor  being,  I 
suppose,  the  contractor. 

33891.  Mr.  Acworth. — It  is  a singular  proceeding. 

33891a.  Chairman. — At  any  rate,  the  fact  of  a re- 
ceiver being  appointed,  and  action  being  taken  by 
other  creditors,  compelled,  I suppose,  the  Loan  Com- 
missioners to  take  some  action  ? — No,  we  did  not  take 
any  proceedings  then  ; not  before  1877.  At  that  time 
we  did  nothing. 

33892.  Then,  in  1877,  is  it  a fact  that  the  Com- 
missioners filed  a bill  in  Chancery  against  the  Com- 
pany ? — Yes. 

33893.  And  I suppose  you  made  the  usual  claim 
upon  the  company  for  production  of  books  and  docu- 
ments and  everything  of  that  sort  ? — Yes. 

33894.  Now,  we  will  go  on  to  the  next  year,  1878. 
The  Commissioners  then  opened  negotiations  with  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Company? — In  1878 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Company  withdrew 
from  possession. 

33895.  Yes,  that  was  at  the  end  of  the  ten  years? 
— Yes,  in  1878,  November,  1878. 

33896.  Now,  did  the  company  when  they  gave  up 
possession  make  any  offer  to  the  Commissioners? — 
The  Commissioners  made  an  offer  to  the  Company. 

33897.  What  was  it? — No;  the  Company  offered  to 
take  the  railway  over  from  the  Commissioners  as  a 
free  gift. 

33898.  Was’  that  the  only  condition  ? — That  was  the 
only  condition.  They  offered  to  take  it  over  as  a 
free  gift  provided  it  was  freed  from  all  incumbrances. 

33899.  Freed  of  all  liabilities  ? — Yes. 

33899a.  Mr.  Sexton. — And  they  guaranteed  per- 
manent working. 

33900.  Chairman.  — Then  they  offered  to  continue 
to  work  it  1— Yes,  they  offered  to  work  it,  to  tako  it 
as  a.  free  gift,  free  from  all  liabilities,  and  to  work 
it  at  3s.  a mile  for  two  trains  a day. 

33901.  I think  that  is  wrong  ; it  is  “or  ” to  work? 
— Yes,  or  to  work. 
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33902.  It  is  an  alternative  proposal  ?— Yes ; 3s.  per 
mile  for  two  trains  per  day,  or  2s.  6 cl.  a mile  for 
three  trains. 

33903.  Now,  did  the  Commissioners  accept  either 
of  these  .proposals? — -No.  These  proposals  were  de- 
clined. Also  there  was  .a  proposal  from  the  Com- 
missioners that  the  Company  should  agree  to  pay  a 
minimum  rent. 

33904.  All  the  proposals  were  declined  by  the  Com- 
missioners ? — Yes. 

33905.  Now,  then,  there  is  the  line  without  any 
working  company.  Did  the  Great  'Southern  and 
Western  give  up  possession  of  the  line? — Yes. 

33905.  And  of  course  they  withdrew  their  rolling 
stock  ? — Yes. 

33907.  And  what  course  was  taken  then? — Well, 
the  Commissioners  then  took  possession  of  the  line 
with  .a  view  to  preserve  it. 

33908.  Yes? — And  they  made  proposals  to  other 
railway  companies  to  work  the  line,  but  with  no  re- 
sult. 

33909.  Yes? — They  also  considered  the  question  of 
buying  lolling  stock  and  working  the  line  themselves 
or  leasing  it,  and  they  were  advised  by  counsel  that 
they  had  no  legal  power-  to  advance  money  for  the 
purpose. 

33910.  And  that  carries  ns  np  to  the  beginning  of 
1879? — Yes.  In  July,  1879,  the  Commissioners 

'accepted  an  offer  from  the  ex-contractor  to  take  the 
line  on  lease,  finding  his  own  Tolling  stock,  but  the 
arrangement  was  not  carried  out. 

33911.  In  the  meantime  the  line  ceased  to  be 
worked  ? — Yes. 

33912.  What  was  clone  in  1880?-  The  line  was  put 
up  for  auction  and  there  was  no  hid. 

33913.  What  was  the  next  step?— In  September  of 
that  year  the  Commissioners  'accepted  an  offer  for 
the  purchase  of  the  line  by  the  contractor  for  £8,000, 
and  a contract  'for  sale  was  entered  into  .and  deposit 
•paid.  The  purchaser,  however,  failed  to  complete 
the  purchase,  and  after  considerable  delay  to  enable 
him  to  do  so,  the  Commissioners  determined  the  con- 
tract. 

33914.  And  that  seems  to  have  taken  two  or  three 
years?— Yes,  1880  to  1883. 

33915.  That  carries  us  up  to  1883.  the  line  still  not 
being  worked  by  .anybody  ? — No. 

33916.  Now.  what  course  did  the  Treasury  then 
take  with  reference  to  the  line? — Well,  it  was  de- 
cided that  no  further  expense  should  be  incurred  in 
taking  care  of  the  Line,  and  when  tihe  Commissioners 
suggested  to  the  Treasury  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
incur  any  further  expense,  the  Treasury  agreed  to 
withdraw  from  possession  altogether.  I may  say  they 
expended  £800,  the  deposit  that  was  forfeited  by  the 
contractor  on  his  proposed  purchase,  and  a further 
sum  of  £450,  which  was  authorised  to  be  expended 
in  taking  care  of  the  line.  When  that  was  exhausted 
the  Board  suggested  to  the  Treasury  that  it  was  no 
use  to  continue  to  incur  expense,  and  the  Board  did 
not  know  where  the  liabilities  would  end,  and  they 
thought  it  better  to  go  out  of  possession  altogether. 

33917.  Then  they  left  it  to  its  fate? — Yes,  left  it 
to  its  fate. 

33918.  And,  in  fact,  they  gave  it-  up,  and  took  the 
caretakers,  or  anybody  that  might  have  been  there, 
away  ? — Yes. 

33919.  And  they  ceased  to  spend  any  money  upon 
it?— Yes. 

33920.  Ami  they  left  the  railway  there?— Yes. 

33921.  What  was  the  date  of  that,  the  date  when 
they  decided  to  have  nothing  further  to  do  with  it  ? — 
That  was  in  1883. 

33922.  In  July,  1883?— Yes. 

33923.  Now,  did  the  Conun issioners  hear  anything 
about  the  dismantling  of  the  line  by  the  people  of 
the  district? — Yes. 

33924.  And  did  they  take  any  steps  to  preserve  it  ? 
— No,  they  would  not  take  any  steps,  because  if  they 
had  taken  any  steps  they  would  have  had  to  go  into 
possession  again,  being  merely  mortgagees  out  of 
possession. 

35925.  They  treated  the  whole  thing  as  a bad  debt  ? 
—As  a bad  debt. 

33926.  W rote  it  off,  and  loft  the  line  to  its  own 
fate  ? — They  thought  it  would  be  a 'bad  debt,  but  they 
thought  they  might  in  time  be  able  to  negotiate  a sale 
or  lease  of  it  to  some  other  company  or  to  a private 
individual,  but  of  course  they  could  not  bind  them- 
selves to  indefinite  expense,  and  they  thought  it  better 


to  leave  it,  because  all  sorts  of  claims  and  charges 
might  be  miade. 

33927.  What  became  of  tihe  books,  do  you  know  ?— . 
That  we  were  never  able  to  find  out.  We  saw  the 
books,  some  of  them. 

33928.  Then  it  is  a fact  that  from  July,  1883,  the 
people  of  the  neighbourhood  began  to  fildh  everything 
connected  with  the  railway,  -and  bit  by  bit  it  dis- 
appeared ? — Yes. 

33929.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  Grand  Jury  began  it,  I 
believe.  The  beginning  was  that  part  of  the  pro- 
perty was  seized  for  rates  ? — Yes. 

33929a.  Yes,  the  Grand  Jury  sent  the  cess  collector 
to  seize  it. 

33930.  Chairman. — And  t'lre  Tails  were  sold,  I 
suppose.  That  is  the  whole  story  so  far  as  you  are 
concerned  ? — Yes,  except  that  the  Commissioners 
made  several  attempts  to  sell  the  line  or  enter  into 
an  .agreement  with  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Company  for  them  to  take  it  over,-  but  .the  only  terms 
on  which  they  would  take  it  were  to  take  it  as  an 
absolute  gift  free  from  all  incumbrances,  but  the 
Board  had  no  legal  power  to  make  a gift  even  if 
they  wished  except  under  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

33931.  Surely  they  could  give  it  for  a nominal 
sum  ? — No ; the  difficulty  as  to  that  was  that  if 
they  sold  it  for  a nominal  sum  and  if  it  became  a 
valuable  property  afterwards,  there  were  subsequent 
incumbrancers  who  might  have  raised  objections  so 
far  as  the  sale  was  concerned. 

33932.  At  any  rate,  from  that  day  to  this  the 
district  has  been  deprived  of  any  railway  communi- 
cation?— It  has. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

33933.  We  have  here  a return  of  the  railway  loans 
made  by  your  Commissioners  in  Ireland,  which 
seem  to  have  amounted  altogether  to  about  three 
millions? — Yes.  I have  not  the  return. 

33934.  And  the  principal  remitted  was  £37,000, 
not  much  more  than  one  per  cent,  on  the  capital  ad- 
vanced?— Well,  I have  not  the  figures  before  me. 
(Document  handed  to  witness.) 

33935.  You  got  back  all  your  principal  except 
about  one  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

33936.  Very  few  lenders  cf  money  get  off  so  weE 
as  that? — Yes,  we  did. 

33937.  And  your  experience  of  your  Irish,  loans  has 
been  very  satisfactory? — On  railways? 

33938.  Your  experience  of  Irish  railway  loans  has 
been  very  satisfactory  ? — Yes. 

33939.  Is  the  £12,000  in  that  £37,000  which  has 
been  remitted  and  written  off  ? — No ; this  loan  is 
only  written  off.  It  still  exists  as  a charge. 

33940.  You  have  not  given  up  the  idea  that  you 
can  still  get  something  out  of  it,  have  you  ? — WeE, 
we  hope  against  hope  itself.  It  hits  been  written  off 
the  local  loan  fund,  but  it  is  still  kept  as  an  asset 
in  our  books. 

33941.  The  probabilities  of  collecting  it  seem  very 
remote  ? — Very. 

33942.  Of  course  you  know  what  has  happened  to 
this  line  ? — In  what  way  ? 

33943.  You  know  what  the  fate  of  the  line  has 
been? — We  know  that  all  the  sleepers  and  rails  have 
been  stolen  or  carried  away. 

33944.  In  the  first  instance  they  were  taken  in  a 
perfectly  legal  manner  by  the  representatives  of  the 
local  authority  for  rates  ?— Yes. 

33945.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  the  money 
worth  of  the  line  represented — about  £100,000? — Well, 
it  cost  £84,000. 

33946.  And  the  result  of  your  operations  has  been 
that  the  line  has  been  left  derelict  and  of  no  value? 
— Hardly  our  operations.  We  had  an  interest  of 
£12,000  in  it,  which  we  saw  no  prospect  of  recovering, 
and  we  could  obtain  no  support  from  the  railway 
company  that  was  working  it  before,  and  what  were 
we  to  do  ; for  we  could  not  sell  it,  we  could  not  lease 
it,  we  could  not  give  it  away,  or  we  could  not  get  any 
thing  out  of  it. 

33947.  The  average  man  would  be  inclined,  I think, 
to  sav  that  you,  as  the  representatives  of  the  public, 
who  lent  the  money,  were  'bound  either  to  allow  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  to  work  it  or  to  work  it 
yourselves? — We  wanted  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  to  work-  it  and  they  would  not. 

33948.  They  were  willing  to  take  it  as  a gift?— 
But  we  had  no  power  to  give  it-  to  them. 

33949.  No  power?— No. 
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33950.  But  you  'bring  in  Bills  every  year?-We  33963.  Mr.  Sesfon.-The  distance  is  twelve  miles ? Nou.  8^1907. 

lbPset“ncum-  33964.6  Amdrthe  line  depended  ^ ^ to.ns  ^hero  ^ Robert 
then  we  nau  F u are,  n0  intervening  towns?— No  intervening  towns.  Seorleta;yi 

^^A^SSSO^m  So?£u”»a  " EM* 

to  wipe  »rot£eS»  And  then  the  receiver,  having  nothing  t,  Sngland.  ' 

• receive,  came  out? — res. 

fow  v™  Mn  do  anvthins  bv  an  Act  of  Parlia-  33967.  And  then  you  came  out?— Yes,  we  came  out. 
t If  the  choice  was  Imply  between  getting  33968.  Is  not  V&* 


myi?°^oLan^1ttrb^f  g^«ag  339 f Yot  £8firt> 

SoTthernU  Western  Company  lost  heavily  by  their 

which  course  should  have  been  taken.  Was  the  other  actual  experience?— Possibly  they  may  have.  panyby 

£12,000  raised,  the  raising  of  which  you  made  a con-  33969.  But  you  know  that  m the  best  year  of  a 1 yvorkingthe 
dition  of  vour  loan.  The  Company  advanced  that,  I the  receipts  amounted  only  to  £1,200  and  of  that  the  Parsons  own 
i l ? YW  it  was  raised  Great  Southern  and  Western  got  only  40  per  cent,  of  and  Portumna 


think  ?— Yes,  it  was  raised.  Yes  ' Bridge  Rail- 

Mr.  Crolcer  Barrington,  Solicitor.— The  Great  th“™m  L “ ■'  in  tlie  best  vear,  they  only  way  for  the 

Southern  and  Western  gave  £13,000  in  hard  cash.  1S'  , n 1 n,  , . • y«  ten  vears 

LfcoPeSM'  T,«„  »««  'Xt-* 

Moo  sr- 

that  was  to  be  expended,  named  Baldwin.  standard  but  bv  their  actual  experience?— But  their  sionera  t0 

33954.  Was  the  contractor  the  creditor. — No,  he  ““i  oould  have  shown  them  that  if  they  arranga  terms 


Bridge  Rail- 
they  only  way  for  the 
tile  ?— Yes.  ten  years 


33954.  Was  the  contractor  the  creditor  ?— N o ; he  actual  experience ' could  have  shown  them  that  if  they  arrange  term 

was  a creditor  for  £9,000.  cm  ntm  worked  the  line  differently  they  might  have  made  with  the 

33955.  I understand  that  there  was  only  £10.000  neater  profit*  Company 

coming  .together,  of  which  £0,000  w.s  due  to  the  33973.  Having  found  that  they  did  not  get  ““P 
“bSm ” Sir  Atxandev  EendeP,  ertim.t.  was  very  - than  £480  in  the  be.t  yean  by *. ^worlrng 
,ide  fhe  mark  ? He  estimated  iron,  £60,000  to  t ^ 

33w:  Ho  estimated  the  line  to  make  at  leas,  StilM  "" 

xSkq*  [ea,r Vs-  r , 33974.  Is  not  it  evident  from  their  point  of  view 


£3,500  a year  ?— Yes. 

33958.  And  «„  best  year  the  line  ever  had  it  made  teayily  by  their  leato.f-Yes,  they 

only  one-third  of  that  sum . Yes.  possibly  might  have  lost,  but  then,  perhaps,  there 

33959.  Do  the  documents  in  your  office  enable  you  wai-  another  object  in  view, 
to  say  whether  Sir  Alexandp  Eelidet  thought  hie  33975,  You  m,y  k,„  thought,  possibly,  that  i, 

5“  MS  t:, bintSt  "“dSlnl  thm,  got  P^M< the  line  they  would  he  able  to 
way  altogether.  He  thought  that  there  would  be  m®  ® ,3,  Tint  is  the 

mor.  trains,  and  he  suggested  that  the  trains  should  ia2  Jh.t  Jffled  to  b.  gener.Oy  ’about. 

be  stopped  at  level  samp  to  enable  passengers  to  yon  thought  it  possible  that  the  [mpr.„ion  of 

get  rn  and  out.  There  were  only  two  »«>>«■«  G«l  Southern  and  Western  Company,  who  had  lost  the  Corn- 

stohon  at  each  end  of  the  line  and  that  would  enable  “ wcrking,  mnld  make  the  line  mission..', 

them  to  take  up  passengers  between  Parsonstown  and  ■>  U it  M . ,if  t,  in  demand-  that  the  work- 

Portnmna  ; but  this  railway  company  although  they  M 4,®  th|t  d,ian5  you  caused  the  line 

were  .eked  repeatedly  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh-  to*b  What  was  the  amount  of  rental  “ 

bourhood,  refused  to  do  so.  that  you  asked  ?_i  think  we  said  a nominal  rental.  tbe  lJ|Jfe 

33960.  Sir  Alexander  Rendel  estimated  that  if  the  We  didn’t  go  into  any  figure, 
line  had  been  worked  in  a suitable  manner  the  est-i-  33978.  Yes,  but  about  what  amount? — We  never 

mate  would  have  been  realised? — Yes;  so  far  as  I came  to  any  figure.  Wo  mentioned  just  a nominal 

know.  rent. 

33961.  The  information  in  your  office  is  that  no  33979  A nominal  rent  but  yon  do  not  know  the 
serious  attempt  was  made  to  work  tiro  line  amount  !-»o,  I do  not  know  the  amount, 
to  the  best " advantage  and  so  develop  the  33980.  But  was  it  do  you  thmk,  a reasonable  thing 

traffic?— So  we  were  advised.  In  fact  we  had  to  ask  a company  which  had  done  for  £480  a year  at 


line  had  been  worked  in  a suitable  maimer  the  esti- 
mate would  have  been  realised  ? — Yes  ; so  far  as  I 


33961.  The  information  in  your  office  is  that  no 
serious  attempt  was  made  to  work  the  line 
to  the  best  advantage  and  so  develop  the 
traffic? — So  we  were  advised.  In  fact  we  had 


a report  from  Mr.  Nixon,  the  engineer  of  most  a service  which,  in  their  offer  to  you  after  the 

the  Parsonstown  Railway  Company  (it  came  to  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  they  valued  at  £2,500  a.  year. 

Commissioners),  and  he  reported  in  1871  that  “under  and  bad  done  that  for  ten  years  together,  to  ask  them 

the  Company's  present  working  arrangement  with  the  to  pay  a rent  for  the  privilege  of  incurring  that  Ices  . 


Great  Southern  and  Western  Company  it  is  my  con- 
viction that  the  traffic  can  never  be  made  to  yield  any 
profit  either  for  the  bondholders  or  shareholders,  in 
fact  that  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Company 


— Well,  we  did  not  look  on  it  in  that  way  at  all.  We 
thought  it  was  possible  they  might  have  worked  it  at 
a profit. 

33981.  Well,  you  have  not  made  it  plain  why  you 


have  7 "»  *T*  *•*  " “ “ - 

year,  reg.rdfess  of  devekpiug  any  real  trdhcbetwMn  ‘ pj"*  “u'diev^tbat,  aa  of  course  you  Repeal..! 

t,„T  PortTn*'  “ ‘h“e  h‘n.  be™  0Bl''-  did,  whv  did  not  Vou  make  some  mat  practical  .Sort  M™  *» «» 

Z ,b  a11"  ‘h«.‘7> ,*»">•.  to  have-th.  line  Jorkedl-We  did.  We  tried  to  salt  “»  !<•=■ 

and  they  have  been  to  managed  that  the  mlrabrtante  ,j  „rio„  companit,  „d  to  private  individual,, 

of  Parsonstowu  cannot  got  to  Portumna  and  back  Lptd  Rosw  ,,  ‘0„e  time,  We  had  correspond.noo 
tL  7,-“d  he  P»“tn8el  traffic  between  the  „itl,  him  to  m could  ,„ylhing  bo  done  among  the 

the  ..7”  1S  n°W  C;‘rr:",-  °n  Cal'  ‘ ,was  , ?5e  neighbouring  inhabitants,  but  we  never  could  get  a No  legal 

the  railway  communication  was  projected,  and  the  *h„r  „*  „u  w,  tried  to  „„  it  bat  we  ?ould  powm  .ought 

car.  carrying  agncuttnral  and  other  produce  between  ^ . bod  ,Q  bid  for  ,t.  bjr  the  Com- 

„ ;?°  tow”  »■>  *•“  P,ubhc  road‘  “ ™™?«  33983.  The  iperienoe  of  the  Great  Southern  and  ««”•'* 

d have  not  known  any  railway  in  We,te„  Comp.hv  was  very  discouraging.  Did  yon  “bl«‘ 

0 re“‘p  ” r*r  ^ i?gi1  pp™  to  zzk  1 s.  “ 

per  mue.  through  your  own  agents?— No,  we  never  tried  to  working  of 

33962.  Mr.  Acworth . — What  was  the  date  of  this?  obtain  power.  the  railway. 

—1871.  “I  believe  that  if  the  railway  was  worked  33984.  Did  the  Treasury  intervene  in  the  question 
with  due  regard  to  the  development  of  regular  traffic  of  obtaining  power  to  work  the  line?— No,  they  did  Treasury 


as  they  were.  I have  not  known  any  railway  in  Western  Com 
Ireland  where  the  weekly  traffic  receipts  have  been  , 

under  £6  or  £7  per  mile.’’,  Guough  your 

33962.  Mr.  Acworth. — What  was  the  date  of  this?  obtain  power. 
—1871.  “I  believe  that  if  the  railway  was  worked  33984.  Did 
with  due  regard  to  the  development  of  regular  traffic  of  obtaining 
between  the  towns  this  might  be  realised,  in  which  not  intervene. 


case  sufficient  profit  would  be  obtained  for  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  the  bonds  as  also  on  the  pre- 
ference share  capital.” 


33985.  Did  the  Treasury  oblige  you  to  come  out ; being  given 
did  they  oblige  you  to  leave?— No;  we  suggested  to ' up,  on  recom- 
them  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  doing  any  good,  me’ndation  of 

the  Commis- 
2 T sionera. 
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and  that  it  would  be  useless  to  incur  further  expense, 
because  of  course  the  expenses  were  continual,  for 
rates  and  rents  and  repairs  of  bridges,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  we  suggested  that  after  we  had 
spent  about  £1,230  we  should  go  out,  and  the  Treasury 
agreed. 

33986.  It  was  your  own  suggestion? — Our  sugges- 
tion. 

33987.  What  is  your  legal  position  now,  or  liave  you 
any  legal  position  in  relation  to  that  line? — Well, 
mortgagees  out  of  possession. 

33988.  And  by " being  out  of  possession  you  have 
ceased  to  have  any  real  relation  to  it  ? — Yes. 

33989.  Is  there  now  any  owner  of  the  land  pur- 
chased for  the  line? — Not  that  we  are  aware  of. 

33990.  No  owner? — Not  that  we  are  aware  of. 

The  Solicitor  to  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commis- 
sioner.— The  Parsonstown  Company. 

33990a.  Mr.  Acworth. — We  should  take  it  that  any- 
body who  lias  squatted  on  that  land  for  twelve  years 
has  made  a good  title. 

Mr.  Groker  Barrington,  Solicitor. — I think  the  land 
belongs  to  the  adjoining  owners. 

33991.  Mr.  Sexton. — It  is  owned  by  the  Parsons- 
town Company,  the  solicitor  to  the  Public  Works 
Loan  Board  informs  the  Commission,  but  that  com- 
pany has  ceased  to  exist. 

Mr.  Groker  Barrington,  Solicitor. — I understand, 
that  having  been  abandoned,  it  would  revert  to  the 
. adjoining  owners. 

33991a.  Mr.  Sexton. — It,  was  stated  by  counsel  that 
in  point  of  law  it  was  no  longer  available  for  the 
purpose  of  the  line. 

Mr.  Groker  Barrington,  Solicitor.— I believe  that 
is  so. 

33992.  Mr.  Sexton. — Have  the  Public  Works  Loan 
Commissioners  informed  themselves  on  that  point, 
whether  the  land  is  now  available  for  reconstruction 
of  the  line? — No. 

33992a.  Does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  if  the  lender 
of  this  money  were  anyone  else  except  the  Public 
Works  Loan  Commissioners  the  line  would  now  be 
hardly  derelict? — Well,  if  they  had  no  money  to  keep 
it  further,  or  look  after  it,  I should  imagine  it  would 
be.  I may  say  that  a private  individual  told  me  that 
if  he  had  money  to  expend  on  it  he  would  probably 
have  put  it  into  repair,  and  supplied  rolling  stock. 

33993.  Do  .you  not  consider  that  if  you  could  not 
look  after  the  line,  and  if  you  found  that  you  could 
not  work  the  line  by  yourselves  or  your  agents,  it 
would  have  been  the  best  thing  to  accept  the  offer  of 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Company  to  take  it 
as  a free  gift;  and  guarantee  its  permanent  working 
to  the  public  ? — As  far  as  the  public  goes  it  would,  of 
course,  be  an  advantage. 

33994.  But  had  that  the  advantage  of  due  con- 
sideration ?— Well,  but  they  have  withdrawn  that 
offer.  Of  course  they  wanted  something  further  than 
that.  Their  further  offer  was  made. 

33995.  Of  course,  after  the  line  became  derelict  they 
wanted  a grant  to  reconstitute  the  line  ? — Yes. 

33996.  But  if  you  had  had  the  discretion  to  accept 
tlieir  offer  when  they  were  willing  to  take  the  line  .as 
a free  gift  and  to  permanently  work  it  the  present 
state  of  things  would  not  have  arisen  ?— Yes ; of 
course  it  is  a thing  one  could  not  foresee ; I do  not 
know  that  the  Commissioners  would  not  have  acted 
differently.  - 

Examined  by  Mr:  Acworth. 

r 33997.  The  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  are 
an  English  body,  are  they  not?— Yes. 

33998.  They  are  a sub-department  of  the  Treasurv, 
so  to  speak? — No;  they  are  independent. 

33999.  They  are  constituted  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment I know,  but  they  are  largely  under  the  control 
of  the  Treasury ? — Oh,  not  in  the  least;  they  are  per- 
fectly independent. 

34000.  Perfectly  independent?— Yes;  that  is  the 
reason  they  are  appointed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  to  lie 
Pe*/mrny  A denen den t of  any  influence  whatsoever. 

o4UUl.  But  I see  you  say  in  your  evidence  that  the 
treasury  decided  that  no  further  expense  should  be 
incurred?—1  rather  corrected  that.  I said  that  they 
aia  that  on  our  suggestion. 

^ h,ave  contro1  of  the  money  you  ex- 
Pend?— They  control  all  money. 

who  confer  C6  Sh°u1d  V’lagine  that  the  People 
Who  control  the  money  have  a control  ?— Well. 


not  a- control  over  the  policy  of  the  Board  or  anything 
of  that  sort. 

34004.  I take  it  you  are  free  to  lend  or  not  to  lend 
without  consulting  them  subject  to  statutory  restric- 
tion ? — Yes. 

34005.  But  your  office,  qud  an-  office,  as  other 
offices  of  the  Government,  is  under  the  Treasury  ? — 
Merely  as  far  as  the  money  goes. 

34006.  Of  course  your  annual  expenses  are  subject, 
to  their  control  ? — Yes. 

34007.  And  they  have  the  general  control  that  they 
have  over  other  Government  Departments? — Yes. 

34008.  Qud  whether  you  reject  or  accept  security 
or  not,  .that  is  a matter  for  you? — Yes. 

34009.  Do  you  in  making  a loan,  provided  you  get 
the  ordinary  rate  of  interest,  leave  regard  to  matters 
of  policy? — We  do  not  fix  the  rate  of  interest. 

34010.  It  is  fixed  by  the  market  ? — No,  it  is  fixed 
from  time  to  time  in  our  case  by  the  Treasury. 

34011.  The  market  fixes  it  practically? — And  the 
Treasury  fix  it  accordingly.  But  the  Board  con- 
siders the  security  of  the  loan. 

34012.  And  the  question  of  public  utility  does  not 
enter  into  your  consideration  at  all,  provided  the 
borrower  belongs  to  a class  that  is  authorised  by  Par- 
liament to  come  to  you  ? — Yes,  that  we  are  authorised 
to  lend. 

34013.  And  beyond  that  you  do  not  trouble  your- 
selves with  public  policy  at  all  ? — No. 

34014.  The  result  in  this  case  is  that  everybody 
lost  their  money  and  nobody  got  a line? — Yes. 

34015.  You  lost  £12,000,  but  the  result  of  the  pro- 
ceeding— I won’t  say  your  action,  but  the  result  of 
the  proceeding  was  that  the  Great  Southern,  and 
Western  Company  lost  £13,000  in  hard  cash,  and 
the  contractor  lost  £9,000,  and  the  local  people  inte- 
rested in  the  line,  in  one  shape  or  another,  lost  the 
rest  of  the  money? — Yes. 

34016.  The  Great  Southern  and  Western  Company 
had  already  paid  £13,000  in  hard  cash.  They  had 
worked  the  line  at  a very  heavy  loss  for  ten  years  ? — ■ 
Yes. 

34017.  And,  as  I understand,  the  Public  Works 
Loan  Commissioners  refused  to  allow  them  to  go  on 
continuing  to  incur  a loss  which  they  would  have 
done  unless  traffic  had  increased  greatly.  You  ap- 
preciate that  they  could  not  have  worked  at  £2  a 
mile  a week? — Quite. 

34018.  So  that  on  their  offer  they  were  sinking 
£13,000,  and  they  were  ready  to  continue  to  work 
at  a loss? — If  we  gave  them  the  line. 

34019.  Yes.  They  were  ready  to  continue  to  work 
at  a loss  ? — Yes. 

34020.  And  you  refused  that  because  you  were 
advised  that  if  they  worked  it  differently  they  ought 
to  have  made  something  like  £6  or  £7  per  mile  a 
weck ? — No;  we  refused  it,  because  we  had  no  power 
to  give  it  to  them. 

34021.  How  many  Irish  Bills  have  there  been  in 
the  last  forty  years,  five  or  fen  per  annum,  and  could 
not  you  have  put  a clause  into  one  of  them  ? — Yes. 

34022.  Then  you  did  not  take  steps  to  do  so  because 
you  were  advised  that  if  they  had  worked  it  diffe- 
rently the  receipts  would  have  been  three  times  as 
much? — No;  we  thought  we  might  get  something  out 
of  this  line  if  we  sold  it  or  leased  it  elsewhere. 

34023.  Shall  I say  an  ounce  of  flesh? — More  than 
that.  We  had  an  offer  of  £8,000  for  it. 

34024.  Of  which  the  offerer  thought  better  ?— Of 
course.  The  contract  fell  through,  because  they  could 
not  get  the  rolling  stock,  because  the  Company  who 
were  giving  the  rolling  stock  would  not  put  money 
into  the  country.  It  was,  in  fact,  in  consequence 
of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  that  they  would 
not  put  money  into  it. 

34025.  And'  the  result  was  that  nobody  would  ven- 
ture  £8,000  on  it.  You  will  agree  with  me  that  it 
would  have  been  more  to  the  public  interest  if  you 
had  foregone  all  claims  ? — (More  to  the  public  inte- 

34026.  You  speak  of  yourselves  as  first  mortgagees? 
— Yes. 

34027.  What  is  a first  mortgagee  of  a railway.  Do 
you  get  special  powers  more  than  an  ordinarv  pri- 
vate person  who  invests  his  money  in  first  deben 
tures  ? No,  but  there  is  a lender  in  front  of  them. , 

34028.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  you  cannot, 
mortgage  a railway?— You  cannot  mortgage  the  roll- 
ing stock.  - ss 

34029.  If  you  or  I as  private  investors  lend  our 
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money  on  debentures  Parliament  provides  that  the 
mere  detail  whether  we  get  our  interest  is  to  be 
subordinate  to  the  public  interest  to  have  the  line 
worked  ? — Yes.  ' ...  i,  . , , 

34030.  But  I gather  that  in  this  case  you  had 
extra  power  that  an  ordinary  creditor  would  not  have 
been  allowed  ? — I do  not  think  we  had  any  extra 

P°34031.  That  is  what  I wanted  to  understand,  were 
vou  given  special  power  as  mortgagees  to  enter  into 
possession,  or  were  you  merely  first  debenture  holders 
as  any  other  person  would  be  on  a railway  ? — J ust 
the  same  as  any  other  person ; no  difference. 

34032.  Then  you  were  only  first  debenture  holders? 
—Yes,  first  mortgagees..  We  had  special  power 
under  our  own  Act  as  mortgagees. 

34033.  Perhaps  the  solicitor  would  tell  us? 

The  Solicitor  to  the  Public  Works  Loans  Commis- 
sioners.— Special  powers  in  connection  with  this.  We 
We  first  mortgagees  of  the  undertaking,  over  the 
dues  and  unpaid  calls,  and  so  on. 

34034.  Mr.  Acworth.— But  how  could  you  mortgage 
the  dues  of  a statutory  railway— I don’t  understand? 
—I  think  you  will  find  in  the  Act  of  Parliament 
authorising  the  construction  of  the  railway  that  there 
was  special  power  given  to  mortgage  it. 

34035.  To  anybody  ?— Yes. 

34036.  Is  it  a power  subject  to  the  . ordinary 
powers  in  the  Railway  Clauses  Act,  a debenture 
power  which  does  not  give  the  power  to  foreclose,  or 
is  it  something  special  ?— The  Commission  had  power 
which  enabled  us  to  go  into  possession  of  the  line 
under  the  provision  of  our  special  Act. 

34037.  That  is  what  I thought.  In  other  words, 
the  Government  that  is  supposed  to  be  lending  for 
the  public  interest  takes  a security  as  a creditor  that 
it  won’t  allow  the  ordinary  public  who  invest  their 
money  to  take? — We  have  special  powers. 

34038.  I do  not  know  that  I ought  to  ask  Mr.  Phil- 
pot  to  express  an  opinion  on  that.  I only  wanted 
to  get  out  this  fact.  But  I daresay  Mr.  Philpot 
does  agree  with  me  that  it  would  not  tend  to  en- 
courage other  people  to  put  money  into  an  Irish  rail- 
way behind  a first  mortgagee,  being  the  Government  ? 
Witness. — Possibly  not. 

34039.  Just  one  other  question.  I daresay  you 
know  that  since  1871  a very  large  number  of  railways 
have  been  built  of  the  class  of  the  Portumna  railway 
all  over  the  country  ? — Yes,  light  railways. 

34040.  I daresay  you  are  aware  that  £6  or  £7  a 
mile  a.  week  has  been  beyond  their  utmost  dreams  ; 
that  in  most  cases  their  receipts  have  been  far  less  ?— 
No,  I am  not  -aware  of  that. 

34041.  So  that  the  estimate  of  your  advisers  has 
been  falsified  by  results  ? — Yes. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Aspinai.l. 

34042.  Did  Sir  Alexander  Rondel  go  over  this  line 
himself? — I think  he  personally  inspected  it. 

34043.  Did  you  send  any  person  on  your  behalf  ? — 
We  sent  Sir  Alexander  Rendel. 

34044.  But  in  addition  to  Sir  Alexander  Rendel? — 
No. 

34045.  It  seems  difficult  to  understand  why  you  did 
not  accept  this  offer  of  1878.  The  Great  Southern 
and  Western  seem  to  have  made  a very  fine  offer? — 
To  take  it  over  ? 

34046.  No,  but  to  work  it  with  two  trains  per  flay 
at  3s.  a mile  or  three  trains  per  day  at  2s.  6 d.  Why 
did  you  not  accept  that  ? — Because  we  calculated  that 
as  the  line  was  made  we  should  lose  about  £1,000  a 
year  over  it. 

34047.  I cannot  see  why  in  the  public  interest  it 
was  not  accepted.  I daresay  I am  the  only  indivi- 
dual in  this  room  who  has"  walked  over  every  yard 
■of  that  railway.  Having  seen  it  some  years  ago,  I 
•cannot  see  why  such  an  offer  was  not  accepted  ? — 
Well,  if  the  gross  receipts  were  no  more  than  in  1877 
we  should  become  liable  to  pay  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Company  about  £1,000  a year. 

34048.  Mr.  Sexton. — You  are  speaking  of  the  free 
«ift? — No,  leasing.  They  offered  to  take  it  as  a gift 
free  from  all  incumbrances,  and  we  should  have  had 
to  wipe  out  all  incumbrances  behind  us  and  to  get 
an  Act  of  Parliament  to  enable  us  to  give  it  to  them. 

34049.  Mr.  Acworth. — But  with  that  power  as 
mortgagee  you  could  have  foreclosed  the  people  below 
you,  is  not  that  so? 

The  Solicitor  to  the  Public  Works  Loans  Commis- 
sioners.— I do  not  think  the  first  mortgagee  would 


. have  been,  justified  in  absolutely  giving  away  the  se-  Nov.  8,  1907 
curity,  knowing  that  there  were  other  people  behind.  — — 

34050.  M r.  Aspinall.— You  asked  some  other  com-  ,,,  ..K,  c 
panies  to  work  it  for  you?— Yes.  Secretary 

34051.  And  you  ultimately  put  it  up  to  auction?—  Works 

*34052.  And  was  not-  the  very  fact  of  the  other  J^onersT 
people  refusing  to  do  anything  an  indication  to  you  England, 
that  if  you  had  gone  back  to  the  offer  of  1878  you 
would  have  got  the  line  reasonably  worked,  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  ?— I do  not  think  we  considered 
that. 

34053.  Clearly  anybody  who  knows  the  line  or  looks 
at  the  map  must  see  that  the  only  company  that 
could  work  it  would  be  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western?— The  Great  Southern  and  Western,  yes. 

34054.  And  that  being  so,  taking  a reasonable  view, 
it  seems  difficult  to  understand  why  you  did  not  ac- 
cept the  offer? — Well,  we  thought  there  might  be  a 
private  offer. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. 

34055.  I think  you  said  that  you  were  independent 
of  Treasury  control? — Yes. 

34056.  And  that  they  exercised  merely  the  power  The  relations 
of  the  purse  ? — Yes.  existing  be- 

34057"  Did  you  bring  before  them  an  appli-  tween  the 
cation  for  -a  grant  of  £12,000  for  the  construction  of  Cum 
this  line? — The  Treasury  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
amount  of  a loan.  If  there  was  an  application  made  Treasury  with, 
to  us  for  a loan  it  would  come  entirely  under  the  regar(j.  to  the 
Commissioners’  power-  to  deal  with  it.  The  only  advance  o£ 
power  they  would  ask  would  be  the  sanction  of  the  ]uans. 
Treasury. 

34058.  But  the  Treasury  advance  the  money?— 

Well,  we  have  the  money,  because  it  is  a revenue 
every  year  derived  under  our  Act. 

34059.  A certain  fixed  sum? — A certain  fixed  sum. 

34060.  And  with  that  you  can  act  as  you  like? — 

Yes. 

34061.  Independently  of  anybody  ? — Independently 
of  anybody.* 

34062.  Had  you  ever  anyone  to  represent  your  in-  No 'provision 
terest  as  to  the  way  in  which  that  money  was  ex-  made  by  the 
pended  on  your  behalf? — Not  that  I am  aware  of.  Loan  Com- 
34063.  Does  not  that  seem  rather  a strange  state  missioners  to 
of  things  that  a department  lending  money  in  this  control  the 
way,  and  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  circum-  ,„,u™ 
stances  cf  Ireland,  that  they  should  lend  money,  no  jeut  c ^ 
matter  what  the  amount  is,  and  should  absolutely  portumna 
have  no  voice  as  to  the  way  in  which  that  money  or  Railway  or  to 
other  moneys  subscribed  for  particular  purposes  is  interfere  in 
expended,  does  not  it  strike  you  -as  being  rather  a the  working 
curious  state,  of  affairs? — Well,  we  do  not  as  a rule:  of  the  line. 

34064.  But  in  this  particular  instance  you  gave 
£12.000  and  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
£13,000,  and  the  contractor  £9,000,  that  is  £34,000 
spent  on  that  line  which  was  originally  estimated  by 
Sir  Alexander  Rendel  to  cost  £24,000,  is  not  that  so? 

— No;  it  was  in  respect  of  the  completion  of  the  rail- 

34065.  The  money  was  lost  apparently  ? — Yes. 

34066.  No  one  apparently  had  any  voice  in  the 
manner  as  to  how  the  money  was  spent,  except  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  and  the  Portumna  Com- 
pany ? — And  the  Portumna  Company. 

34067.  And  you  were  bound  to  leave  your  interests 
in  their  hands? — Yes.* 

34068.  Now  come  to  the  year  1871.  In  1871  you 
had  a.  report  from  your  engineer  pointing  out  that 
the  traffic  was  being  worked  in  an  unsatisfactory 
manner? — The  company’s  engineer. 

34069.  They  reported  to  you? — It  came  to  us. 

34070.  And  from  that  time  till  1878,  when  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Company’s  lease  ex- 
pired, you  apparently,  from  what  I gather,  took  no 
steps  to  represent  the  matter  to  the  railway  company  ? 

— We  had  no  voice  in  the  working  of  the  railway. 

34071.  From  first  to  last  apparently,  beyond  lend- 
ing the  money,  you  seem  to  have  exercised  no  voice? 

— No. 

34072.  As  to  how  the  money  was  spent  and  how 
tlie  line  should  be  worked  ? — Not  how  the  line  should 
be  worked. 

34073.  Have  you  any  connection  with  the  Board  of  No  connection 
Works  in  Ireland  ? — No.  between  the 

' 34074.  In  respect  of  such  matters  as  railway  coil-  Board  of 

struction  -and  others  ? — No.  Public  Works 

34075.  At  any  rate,  when  1878  came,  at  that  time  (Ireland)  and 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Company  had  been  'Jie 
! running  the  line  at  £1,200  a year  ? — Yes.  Works  Loan 
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34076.  And  I take  it  that  the  offer  they  made  was 
to  take  the  receipts  and  to  pay  3s.  a mile,  is  not  that 
so  ? — ‘No ; they  offered  to  work  the  line  for  3s.  for 
two  trains  each  day,  or  2s.  6 d.  for  three  trains. 

34077.  And  take  the  receipts? 

34077a.  Mr.  Sexton. — There  were  two  offers. 

34078.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Foe. — The  Commissioners 
were  to  pay  the  Great  Southern  3s.  a mile? 

34078a.  Mr.  Sexton. — Per  train  mile. 

34079.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Foe. — What  would  that 
come  to  in  the  year  ? 

34079a.  Mr.  Sexton. — £2,500  a year. 

34080.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Foe. — You  were  to  take 
the  receipts.  I do  not  suppose  you  were  to  pay  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Company  so  much  for 
working  the  railway,  and  they  were  to  take  the  re- 
ceipts as  well.  You  were  to  take  the  receipts  ? — Yes. 

34081.  At  that  time  the  gross  receipts  ihad  been 
£1,200  .a  year  l— Yes. 

34082.  And  the  company  were  manifestly  losing 
£1,200  on  the  working,  by  that  showing,  and  they 
lost  the  interest  on  the  £13,000  which  they  had  ad- 
vanced ? — Yes. 

34083.  That  was  £400  a year?— Yes. 

34083a.  Mr.  Sexton. — They  were  really  costing  more 
than  £1,200  a year  on  the  working,  because  they  got 
only  40  per  cent,  of  the  receipts. 

34084.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Foe. — They  were  losing 
the  interest  on  £13,000  ? — Yes. 

34085.  In  the  light  of  subsequent  experience,  I 
should  say  if  you  were  given  the  same  offer  over  again 
you  would,  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  I presume, 
have  accepted  that  offer  ? — Well,  on  the  gross  receipts 
as  they  were  then  we  should  lose  £1,000  a year  if  we 
had  accepted'  it,  and  I do  not  think  we  should  have 
accepted  it. 


34086.  I gather  that  you  have  now  withdrawn  and 
wiped  off  the  whole  debt? — We  regard _ it,  of  course 
as  a bad  debt. 

34087.  In  the  Loan  Commissioners’  'account  there 
is  £37,000  written  off,  and  that  £37,000  which 
is  written  off  is  made  up  of  two  sums,  £24,671 
• 6s.  9 d.  in  respect  of  the  Waterford,  . New 

Ross,  and  Wexford  Railway,  and  £12,444  8s.  4 d.  in 
respect  of  the  Parsonstown  and  Portumna  Railway? 
— It  is  written  off  as  an  asset  of  the  loan  fund,  but 
not  of  our  assets.  We  regard  it  as  a debt  still.  We 
have  applied  to  have  it  written  off.  It  has  not  been 
written  off.  It  had  to  be  remitted  -by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

34088.  And  I presume  it  has  been  ? — No. 

34089.  At  any  rate  that  sum  of.  £37,000  is  made 
up  of  these  two  particular  items,  £24,000  in  respect 
of  the  Waterford,  Wexford,  and  New  Ross  Railway 
and  £12,000  in  respect  of  this  particular  line,  so  that 
I think  probably  in  the  event  of  this  Commission 
making  any  recommendation  as  to  the  working  of  the 
line  your  department  will  hardly  be  in  a position,  or 
if  they  are  in  a position,  they  will  hardly  be 
anxious  to  exercise  any  power  with  regard  to  that 
£12.000  ? — No  ; I should  say  not. 

34090.  Only  one  other  question.  With  regard  to 
the  remainder  of  the  £2,800,000  which  you  have  ad- 
vanced from  time  to  time  to  railways,  was  any  c-f 
that  money  advanced  under  at  all  analogous  circum- 
stances to  those  with  .respect  to  this  particular  rail- 
way?— I could  not  tell  you  offhand. 

34091.  I think  it  w.as  not.  I think  that  probably, 
as  far  as  I have  gone  into  the  question,  this  parti- 
cular instance  was  the  only  one  in  which  with  regard 
to  money  advanced  practically  to  a new  company,  you 
exercised  no  voice  ? — No. 
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Mr.  Philip  MacNulty,  Transit  Inspector,  Department  of  Agriculture,  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


34092.  Mr.  MacNulty,  you  are  Transit  Inspector, 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction 
for  Ireland  ? — I am  one  of  the  Transit  Staff. 

34093.  I think  you  have  been  deputed  by  your  De- 
partment to  make  inquiries  and  reports  with  refe- 
rence to  subjects  germane  to  our  inquiry  ? — Yes.  In 
pursuance  of  the  promise  made  'by  Mr.  Cantrell  at 
one  of  the  sittings,  I was  sent  to  the  Continent  to 
make  investigations  as  to  Continental  rates  and 
transit  conditions,  and  I have  now  the  result  of  my 
inquiries  here  contained  in  statements  which  show 
full  details. 

34094,  Let  us  go  by  steps.  First  of  all,  have  you 
made  inquiries  with  reference  to  the  State  control  of 
railway  rates? — Yes. 

34095.  Where  ? — I visited  seven  countries. 

34096.  Will  you  name  them? — France,  Belgium, 
Germany,  Holland,  Denmark,  Austria,  and  Hungary. 

34097.  Am  I right  in  assuming  that  in  visiting 
those  countries  you  have  endeavoured  to  make  your- 
self acquainted  with  the  State  control  of  railways? 
— Yes,  so  far  as  oontrol  over  rates  is  concerned. 

34098.  And  also  the  general  traffic  working  regula- 
tions?— The  general  traffic  working  regulations  in 
each  country. 

34099.  And  the  tariff  conditions? — And  the  tariff 
conditions. 

34100.  Will  you  tell  us  what  conclusions  you  have 
arrived  at  with  reference  to  State  control  of  rail- 
way rates  ? — With  regard  to  conclusions,  I have  not 
made  any  deductions  at  all.  My  instructions  were 
simply  to  communicate  the  material  facts. 

34101.  Will  you  tell  me  about  the  maximum  rail- 
way rates.  Under  what  authority  are  they  made  in 
the  countries  you  have  visited? — In  France  the  maxi- 
mum rates  are  contained  in  a charge  book  which  is 
issued  by  the  State  to  each  large  company.  The 
working  rates  and  conditions  are  in  the  first  place 
proposed  by  the  railway  administration,  but  they 
must  have  the  approval  of  the'  Minister  of  Public 
Works. 

34102.  Mr.  Acworth. — By  working  rates  you  mean 
actual  rates? — Yes.  The  working  rates  are  in 

the  first  place  proposed  by  the  railway  administra- 
™ley  must  bave  the  approval  of  the  Minister 
of  Public  Works,  even  though  the  rate  be  only  foT 
three  months ; three  montlis  is  the  shortest  period 
for  which  rates  can  be  made  in  France.  For  rail- 


ways of  local  interest  and  tramways  it  is  the  Prefect 
who  confirms  the  working  rates,  etc.  The  right  of 
direct  confirmation  has  been  reserved  in  only  two 
cases — in  the  case  of  tramways  conceded  by  the  State, 
and  in  rates  common  to  several  lines. 

34103.  Chairman.- — -You  are  now  referring  to  the 
practice  in  operation  in  France? — Yes. 

34104.  There  are  independent  railways  in  France, 
are  there  not? — Yes. 

34105.  And  these  are  State-owned  railways? — Yes. 

34106.  And  there  are  guaranteed  railways  ?— Most 
of  them  have  guarantees. 

34107.  Take  a railway  that  has  no  guarantees  and: 
is  not  under  State  control — the  Northern  of  France; 
do  you  know  anything  about  that  ? — Yes  ; its  charge- 
book  contains  the  same  maximum  tariffs  as  all  the 
other  large  lines. 

34108.  That  is  what  I wanted  to  get  at.  The- 
Great  Northern  of  France,  which  has  no  guarantee  ? 
- -Has  the  same  maximum  tariff  as  the  guaranteed 
lines.  I was  coming  to  it  in  the  next  paragraph- 
The  maximum  rate  fixed  for  quick  transit  on  the 
large  railways  is  a uniform  rate. 

34109.  Mr.  Acworth. — What  does  quick  transit 
mean  ? — Grande  Vitesse  ; 1 use  the  equivalent ; I have 
distinguished  between  quick  transit  and  slow  transit. 

34110.  Slow  transit  means  ordinary  goods  rate?— 
Yes.  It  is  practically  the  same  distinction  as  we 
apply  to  perishable  traffic  by  passenger  train  ana 
traffic  by  ordinary  goods  trains. 

34111.  Chairman. — With  that  explanation,  will 
you  please  proceed  ? — The  maximum  rate  fixed  for 
quick  transit  on  the  large  railways  is  a uniform  one 
of  36  centimes  per  tonne  per  kilometre — that  is  per 
ton  of  2,205  lbs.  avoirdupois — -metric  tons. 

34112.  Can  you  not  give  us  that  in  the  English 
equivalent? — Yes.  I am  attaching  to  the  statement 
of  my  evidence,  which  I will  hand  in,  an  equivalent 
table.  If  I had  given  the  English  equivalent  every 
time  I refer  in  my  statement  to  foreign  rates  or 
foreign  moneys  it  would  have  taken  me  another  three 
months  to  work  out  the  figures.  To  ray  statement  of 
evidence  there  will  be  attached  an  equivalent  scale, 
so  that  anybody  who  wants  to  get  information  as  to 
the  English  equivalent  oan  work  it  out. 

34113.  You  talk  about  the  maximum  rate  fixed  for 
quick  transit.  All  we  want  to  know  is  the  rate  ip 
operation.  Is  this  the  rate  in  operation  ? — I will 
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that  in  the  chapter  on  calculation  of  freight  34129.  At  any  rate,  you  have  no  information  with  Nov.  J>^1007- 
give  taiai  m r reference  to  maximum  charges  in  Belgium  ?— None,  phi). 

What  are  the  tariffs  fixed  for  the  slow  tran-  except  to  tell  you  generally  how  they  are  arrived  at 
rni"  maximum  tariffs  (exclusive  of  accessory  or  how  they  are  fixed.  Transit 

such  as  registration,  handling— that  is  loading  34130.  You  cannot  tell  us  the  amount.— I cannot  Inspector, 

....loading— and  other  charges,  which  will  be  tell  you  the  amount  of  them.  , T r,  Department 

defined  later  on)  fixed  by  the  rate-book  for  slow  tran-  34131.  Then,  with  regard  to  Germany  ?-In  Ger-  0f  Agncul- 

J”  the  State  and  other  large  railways  are-for  many  there  are  no  statutory  maximum  rates  Each  ture.  . 
mndfin  Class  1 per  ton  and  per  kilometre,  16  cen-  State  railway  administration  fixes  its  own  lates.  German 
times  goodsincFass2,  14  centimes;  goods ’in  Class  34132.  Mr.  deport  ft. -There  are  no  maximum  » _ 

'“^kairrnan.- What  do  you  mean  by  Ger- 

r??e  per  torSk  kilometre  is  8 centimes;  for  journeys  manyt-I  am  speaking  of  Germany  as  a "'hole  Nostatutory 

fromP101  to  300  kilometres,  with  a maximum  tax  or  34134.  Have  you  dealt  with  1 russia  separately  ? masjmum 

charge  of  12  francs,  the  rate  per  ton  per  kilometre  is  I have  selected  Prussia  for  the  pinpose  of  a - rates  jn 
fi  centimes;  for  journeys  of  more  than  300  kilometres  pan  son  with  regard  to  rates  for  agricultural  pioduce  force- 
the  rate  per  ton  per  kilometre  is  4 centimes.  That  As  regards  Germany  there  arc  no  statutory 

w;th  vesrard  to  leeal  maximum  rates.  rates;  that  applies  to  the  whole  of  Germany.  Each  Each  State 

fi,3  ! ! There  are fouT dl^lsSrS^ to  these  t-  State  owns  Town  railway  in  Germany.  You  have  » — 

V - four  classes  Prussia,  and  Saxony,  and  Bavaria,  and  so  on,  each  own  railways  , 

34115a  And  the  1st  class,  instead  of  being  the  with  its  own  administration,  and  the  railway  ad- 

lowest  as  it  is  in  England  and  Ireland,  is  the  highest  ministration  m each  State  fixes  its  own  rates 

Tvnifce?—Yes  34135.  The  railways  are  State-owned  ?— They  are 


in  France  ? — Yes. 

34116.  Colonel  Hutciheson  Poe. — You  say  ‘ exclu- 
sive of  iaccessory  fees  ” ? — Yes.  They  will  all  be  de- 
fined in  another  chapter  of  my  evidence. 


State-owned.  As  regards  conceded  railways,  that  is, 
privately-owned  railways,  Article  26  of  the  Law  of 
Railways  enacts  that  for  the  first  three  years  after 


n34117.  Does  the  maximum  rate  fixed  for  the  fast  the  1st  of  January  following  the  opening  of  the  rail- 
service  include  these  extra  charges  ?— It  is  inclusive.  way  the  company  has  the  right  to  fix  the  rates  foi 

34118  The  fast  service  rate  includes  these  extra  the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  goods.  It  must, 
, it  j. however,  submit  the  rates  to  the  Government  for  ac- 


charges? — Yes,  except  registration  fee. 


This  applies  indifferently  to  ceptance.  Under  the  concession  treaty  for  broad- 


all  the  large  lines?— Yes.  The  working  rates  are 

much  lower.  These  are  the  maxima. 

34120.  Whether  worked  by  the  State  or  by  inde- 
pendent parties  with  a guarantee  or  without  ?— Yes. 
Some  of  the  small  lines  of  local  interest  and  tram- 


gauge  secondary  railways 

34136.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?— They  are 
branch  lines  as  distinguished  from  main  lines.  They 
are  described  as  secondary  railways.  Under  the  con- 
cession treaty  for  such  railways  it  is  provided  that 


ways  have  special  maximum  charges.  I do  not  deal  for  the  first  five  years  after  the  1st  of  January  fob 

wifi,  tho.e  fiowuse  wo  hive  not  tot,  mnoh  to  compare  lowmg  the  opening  of  the  ro.hv.j  the  oonrase.ona.  re 

with  them  in  Ireland  has  power  to  fix  rates  for  passengeis  and  goods,  bub- 

34131.  OhdirmUn.—l  .oppose  that  these  charges  ««l«ently  *>“  **•  alteration  of  tariffs  m snb- 

compare  in  your  judgment  with  the  maximum  charges  ject  to  the  .approval  of  the  State  supeivisinD 

which  every  railway  company  has  in  its  private  Act  au*‘}G“tL  , . ,, 


of  Parliament  ?— Yes— not  as  regards  the  amount,  but  34137.  Dl 
as  to  their  nature.  years  they 

34122.  .Mr.  Acworth.— You  said  8 centimes  for  a powers  n an 
journey  of  less  than  100  kilometres  with  a maximum  concessions 
tax  of  5 francs.  What  does  that  mean  ? — I give  it  they  can  cl 
literally  as  it  is  contained  in  the  tariff  book.  Iheirconcei 

34123.  If  I saw  the  French  I might  understand  it,  34138.  Y 


34137.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  for  the  first  five  Regulations  as 
years  they  can  charge  what  they  like  ?-  -Within  the  to  privately 
powers  named  in  the  concession,  of  course.  In  all  owned  lines  ; 
concessions  there  are  provisions  as  to  rate-fixing,  and 
they  can  charge  what  they  like  within  the  powers  of 
their  concessions. 

34138.  You  began  by  saying  that  there  were  no 


but  I do  not  understand  it  at  .all  now?— In  Class  4 State  maximum  rates?— For  the  whole  of  Germany, 
there  is  a tonnage  fixed -which  will  explain  it ; I shall  Each  State  practically  forms  an  administration  in 
come  to  it  again  when  I deal  with  the  classification  of  itself.  There  is  a difference  between  the  Empire  and 
goods.  Class  4 will  show  the  tonnage,  and  you  can  the  State.  . 

then  see  what  is  the  relation  of  the  maximum  tax.  34139.  Take  Saxony,  for  instance.  Do  you  mean 

34124.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe.— Has  it  anything  to  to  say  that  there  are  maximum  rates  m Saxony ?- 
do  with  the  tax  which  they  levy  on  passengers  and  They  must  be  fixed  for  their  own  State  railways.  As 


ids?— It  is  not  a tax  in  that  sense ; it  means  the  a matter  of  fact  rates  in  Prussia  and  Saxony  are 
ix i mum  freight.  w?11  , same  °asls-  . 

34125.  Mr.  Acworth.—I  suggest  that  what  it  means  34140.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  for  the 
that  it  is  8 centimes  per  kilometre,  provided  that  first  five  years  they  may  charge  what  they  like  ?— The 


goods? — It  is  not  a tax  in  that  sense;  it  means  the 
maximum  freight. 

34125.  Mr.  Acworth. — I suggest  that  what  it  means 


any  distance  which  would  work  up  to  and  over  five 
francs  is  only  to  be  charged  five  francs  ?— That,  I 
think,  is  the  clear  meaning  of  it.  That  is  all  I have 
to  say  about  France. 

34126.  Chairman. — Now,  with  regard  to  Belgium  ; 


five  Government  does  not  interfere  with  them  so  long  as 
t i they  are  acting  within  the  limits  of  their  concession. 
,ave  34141.  How? — After  five  years  there  is  a limita- 
tion. The  fixing  and  alteration  of  tariffs  is  subject 
am ; to  the  approval  of  the  State  supervising  authority — 


what  are  the  rates  there?— The  only  information  I the  State  in  itself,  Saxony  or  whatever  it  may  be. 

could  get  with  regard  to  Belgium  is  that  the  rates  So  long  as  the  railway  is  of  nurely  local  interest,  the 

. and  conditions  of  transport  are  fixed  on  the  State  Master  of  Public  Works  will  fix  maximum  rates  for 

railways  by  a special  law  or  in  virtue  of  the  general  the  different  goods  classes  with  special  reference  to 

transport  law  of  25th  August.  1891,  and  on  the  con-  the  financial  state  of  the  enterprise,  that  is  in  exer- 

ceded  railways  and  light  railways  they  are  fixed  by  clsii1f.J11n„power  afte1r,  tl1f  ,st  .,VG  .Vears; 

the  governing  authorities  within  the  limits  of  the  34142.  These  are  all  State  railways  t lat  y u a 
specification  of  maximum  charges  and  with  the  ap-  speaking  of  now,  (ire  they  not?— No;  these  are  under 

pro.l  of  the  proper  Hini.ter,  ‘vith  the  exception  if  the  Concenion  Treaty  for  secondary  railways, 

the  modifications  agreed  to  in  virtue  of  a special  Secondary  railways  are  private  lines  and  that  power 

i.~  mi.  • - . ...  ,t  -l-ii-i.  .-i  -l — is  pvercised  by  the  concessionaire  of  these  pnvately- 


information  in  the  published  docu- 


ments or  books  of  the  railway  showing  the  maximum  owned  li 


prices  fixed.  None  of  the  books  that  I saw  contained 
the  slightest  reference  to  the  actual  figures. 


34143.  Are  they  light  railways  ?— They  are  brf 
gauge,  but  of  >a.  secondary  nature.  Then  there  i 


34127.  Did  you  make  anv  inquiries  of  the  Minister  provision  that  the  concessionaires  of  these  light  Bail- 
Public  Works  ?— With  reference  to  this  ? waTs:  ,f  1 ,so.term  t^m,  are  bound  to  accept  the 


of  Public  Works?— With  reference  to  this?  wa?S;  lf  1 so  term  them,  are  bound  to  accept  the 

i«„n  v , „ f ,,  ...  tariff  system  existing  on  the  Prussian  btate  railways 

UV.  l . LV  r 1 * Was  /rom  t.Ilc  Minister  °J  Public  ,an<j  follow  the  principles  governing  the  same  in 

works  that  I got  my  information,  or  rather  from  the  maki  though  rates  in  so  far  as  it  is  thought  de-  ' 

gentleman  whom  lie  put  me  m charge  of  for  the  pur-  sirable6bv  tbe  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
pose  of  getting  it.  This  is  the  reply  which  was  " . , . . , 

given.  So  far  as  the  State  railways  are  concerned,  34144.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  more  about 
ike  actual  working  rates  are  their  maximum  Germany  ? No , that  completes  the  information  I 

rates.  For  the  light  railways  there  is  a concession  •*>««*  Germany.  I did  not  get  as  much  informa- 


g ranted,  and  this  concession  contains  the  maximum  *-ion  i 

rates.  I was  not  able  to  get  a copy  of  the  concession.  341< 
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railways 
State-owned, 
but  leased 
to  private 
companies. 


All  rates  sub- 
ject to 
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the  Ministers 
of  Waterways 
and  Works. 


Danish 
railways : — 
All  railway 
rates  and  con- 
ditions of 
transit  fixed 
by  the  Min- 
ister of  Public 


Maximum 

rates 

authorised ; 


The  three 
systems  of 
transit,  slow, 
quick,  and 
express. 


tariffs  must  be  sanctioned  by  the  Minister  of  W ater- 
ways  and  Works  under  Article  28  of  the  general  law. 
These  rates  are  proposed  by  the  railways  for  the 
Minister’s  approval.  All  the  power  of  initiation  lies 
with  the  railway. 

34146.  Are  there  any  private  railways  in  Holland? 
— Yes.  The  State  railways  are  leased  by  the  State 
to  a company  to  work,  and  the  Holland  railways  en- 
terprise is  a private  one. 

34147.  Mr.  Acwortli. — The  Holland  railway  lines 
belong  to  the  State  ? — No.  There  is  the  Dutch  State 
Railway 

34148.  The  Dutch  State  Railway  and  the  Holland 
Company  line  belong  to  the  State  in  both  cases  ? — I 
am  given  to  understand  that  the  Holland  Railway  is 
a private  line,  but  that  the  Dutch  State- Railway  is 
as  you  describe. 

34149.  It  was,  but  they  now  all  belong  to  the  State. 
But  there  is  none  of  them  worked  -by  the  State? — No, 
none  of  them  worked  by  the  State. 

34150.  Chairman. — How  are  they  worked? — They 
are  leased  out  for  working  to  a company. 

34151.  But  all  the  rates  have  to  be  approved  by  the 
Minister  ? — Yes ; by  the  Minister  of  W aterways-  and 
Works. 

34152.  Is  there  one  company  or  firm  that  work  the 
whole  of  the  railways? — No;  different  companies; 
there  is  one  called  the  Holland  Railway  Company. 

34153.  Where  does  that  line  run  from  and  to? — 
There  is  a network  of  lines ; I eould  not  give  it  you 
offhand.  The  Holland  Railway  have  their  main 
offices  in  Amsterdam,  and  the  Dutch  State  Railways 
have  theirs  in  Utrecht. 

34153a.  Mr.  Acwortk. — There  -are  only  two  working 
companies  for  practical  purposes — the  State  company 
and  the  Holland  company. 

34154.  Chairman. — At  any  rate,  whoever  works 
them,  you  do  not  know  anything  about  the  conditions 
under  which  they  work  them  ? — No ; I did  not  go  into' 
that  at  all. 

34155.  You  do  not  know  who  supplies  the  capital 
for  extension  or  improvements? — No. 

34156.  You  do  not  know  whether  that  lies  with  the 
State  ? — No,  I do  not  know  anything  about  the 
capital  arrangements  at  all. 

34157.  Now  take  Denmark? — In  Denmark  the  rates 
and  conditions  of  transit  are  fixed  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works  both  for  State  railways  and  for  pri- 
vately-owned railways  or  conceded  lines.  The  fol- 
lowing are ' the  maximum  rates  authorised  by  the 
State  railways.  The  conveyance  rate  per  100  kilo- 
grammes computed  weight  must  not  exceed  for  quick 
goods  2 ore  per  kilometre  with  a constant — an  equi- 
valent, I suppose,  to  our  station  terminal — of  50  Ore  ; 
for  slow  goods  1 ore  per  kilometre,  with  .a  constant  of 
15  ore  ; for  quick  goods  in  wagon  loads  1 ore  per 
kilometre,  with  a constant  of  15  ore.  For  slow  goods 
in  wagon  loads  it  is  0'5  ore  per  kilometre  and  a con- 
stant of  6 ore. 

34158.  What  do  you  say  is  the  equivalent  of  “ con- 
stant ” ? — Station  terminal.  I take  that  from  the  de- 
scription given  to  me  of  it.  The  term  is  used  in  all 
the  countries. 

34159.  For  quick  goods  it  is  2 ore,  and  for  quick 
goods  in  wagon  loads  it  is  1 ore,  or  just  half? — Yes, 
that  is  so  for  conveyance,  and  the  constant  for  quick 
goods  of  less  than  a wagon  load  is  50  ore,  while  for 
quick  goods  in  wagon  loads  it  is  15  ore. 

34160.  Mr.  Acworth. — Are  those  actual  rates  or 
maximum  rates  ? — These  are  the  maximum  rates  au- 
thorised. 

34161.  Chairman. — But  not  charged? — The  charged 
rates  will  come  in  later  on.  These  are  the  authorised 
rates. 

34162.  In  fact,  these  are  the  powers  which  they 
possess  for  charging? — Yes. 

34163.  They  must  charge  within  those  limits  ? — For 
normal  traffic.  There  are  some  special  rates 
probably.  I am  not  sure  about  Denmark  ; they  have 
comparatively  few  special  rates  in  Denmark.  Ex- 
press goods  are  conveyed  at  one  and  a-half  times  the 
quick,  goods  rates',,  so  that  .there  are  three  systems  of 
transit — slow,  quick,  and  express.  For  long  dis- 
tances the  rates  may  be  substantially  reduced,  and 
lower  rates  may  be  charged  for  slow  goods  in  large 
consignments  and  for  such  wagon-load  goods  as  judged 
by  their  value  and  condition  are  known  to  require  a 
lower  rate  than  the  usual  wagon  load  rate.  To  meet 
this  the  State  railway  has  divided  wagon  load  goods 
into  . three  sub-classes,  which  will  be  defined  in  the 
classification  of  goods. 


34164.  Did  you  make  any  inquiries  with  reference 
to  the  slow,  quick,  and  express  goods,  as  to  what  was 
considered  slow,  quick,  and  express? — It  will  be  de- 
fined when  I go  into  the  classification.  I was  in  a 
difficulty  to  know  exactly  where  to  draw  the  line  in 
heading  my  evidence  so  that  it  could  be  understood. 

34165.  You  had  better  tell  your  own  story.  You 
say  that  there  are  three  classes  in  Denmark? — There 
are  three  classes  for  wagon  load  goods,  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  conditions  I have  just  stated.  Easily 
perishable  goods,  which  come  under  the  heading  of 
the  most  important  necessaries  of  life  must  be  con- 
veyed with  extra  speed,  with  the  limits,  however, 
made  necessary  by  the  conditions  of  transit,  and  shall 
be  charged  as  under : When  carried  as  quick  goods 
they  are  charged  at  slow  goods  rate. 

34166.  That  is  for  perishables? — Yes;  they  are  de, 
fined  as  the  most  important  necessaries  of  life.  When 
carried  as  express  goods  they  are  charged  at  quick 
goods  rates.  Used  packings  are  conveyed  at  a low 
rate  fixed  by  the  railway  company  with  a minimum 
charge. 

34167.  Wha.t  are  used  packings? — All  kinds — fish 
boxes,  and  things  of  that  sort. 

34168.  Empties? — Yes;  the  term  “used  packings ” 
covers  .all  kinds.  Need  I go  through  those  rates  ? 

34169.  No? — The  next  rate  is  for  small  parcels, 
corresponding  practically  to  our  own  stamped  parcel 
system. 

34170.  Mr.  Acworth. — Are  you  still  giving  the 

maximum  rates ; are  they  .not  the  actual  rates  ? — 
No ; these  are  the  maximum  rates  fixed  by  the  rail- 
way administration,  and  the  maximum  powers 
beyond  which  they  cannot  go.  Really  they  are  the 
basis  of  their  normal  rates. 

34171.  Chairman. — What  do  you  say  about  par- 
cels ? — Stamped  parcels  shall  be  conveyed  between  all 
stations,  stopping  places  and  booking  offices  when 
they  have  the  following  Government  railway  stamps 
■of  25  ore  each  affixed.  Parcels  up  to  5 kilograms 
nnust  have  one  stamp. 

34172.  What  is  tlie  ore? — It  is  one-hundredth  of 
Is.  l-2d. 

34172a.  Mr.  Acivorth. — It  is  about  half-a-farthing. 

34173.  Mr.  Sexton. — One-seventh  of  a penny?— 
Yes. 

34174.  Chairman. — Very  well? — Parcels  over  5 
kilograms,  up  to  10  kilograms,  must  have  2 stamps; 
over  10  kilograms,  up  to  15  kilograms,  3 stamps; 
over  15  kilograms,  up  to  25,  4 stamps.  These  stamps 
•are  sold  in  sheets  of  25  at  6 kroner  per  sheet. 

34175.  That  applies  to  all  parcels  up  to  25  kilo- 
grams ? — Yes. 

34176.  That  is  50  lbs.,  is  it  not? — A kilogram  is 
2-2  lbs. 

34176a.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — 50  make  a cwt., 
roughly. 

34177.  Mr.  Acworth. — It  works  out  at  3|rZ.  each. 

34177a.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  small  soale  is  up  to  half- 
a-cwt.  ? — Yes,  for  stamped  parcels. 

34178.  Does  that  correspond  to  our  Post-Office  par- 
cels?— Yes,  and  the  London  and  North-Western  sys- 
tem. You  can  buy  stamps  and  put  the  necessary 
freight  on  your  own  parcels  before  handing  them  in. 

34179.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — Does  that  apply  to 
any  distances? — Between  all  stations,  regardless  of 
distance ; it  is  practically  the  parcels  post  system. 

34180.  Mr.  Acworth. — It  is  from  the  station,  is  it 
not  ? — No  ; it  is  between  all  stations. 

34181.  They  are  not  collected  and  delivered;  the 
parcel  is  not  at  all  like  the  postal  parcel  here  ? — No, 
but  I would  rather  you  did  not  take  that  definitely 
from  me. 

34182.  Chairman. — Are  these  stamps  for  parcels 
available  over  all  the  railways? — No,  only  the 
Government  railways.  I have  taken  the  maximum 
rates  for  a private  railway  in  Denmark — the  South 
Funen. 

34183.  That  is  a new  railway,  is  it  not  ? — There 
has  been  one  section  of  it  opened  during  the  last 
year  or  two.  but  the  older  part  of  it  has  been  built, 
I should  think,  20  or  30  years. 

34184.  Are  you  going  to  give  the  rates  for  parcels 
on  that  particular  railway? — Yes. 

34185.  Do  you  know  the  length  of  the  railwav 
now  ?— It  must  be  nearly  100  miles.  Packages  up  to 
2£  kilograms  require  a 15  ore  stamp.  I’or  other 
weights  the  charges  are  exactly  the  same  as  on  the 
State  railways. 

34186.  Never  mind  the  intermediate  rates ; take  the 
first  and  the  last? — Up  to  2j,  kilograms  a 15  or® 
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stamp  is  required,  and  from  15  to  25  kilograms  four 
25  ore  stamps  are  required— the  same  as  on  the  State 
railway. 

34187.  But  are  they  sold  in  the  same  way  as  the 
other  stamps? — Yes',  at  every  station. 

34188.  But  they  are  the  property  of  that  railway  ? 
—Of  that  railway,  yes.  On  the  same  railway  for 
small  goods  and  wagon  load  goods — small  goods  being 
consignments  of  less  than  a wagon  load ; the  term 
will  occur  very  frequently  throughout  my  evidence, 
.and  it  will  refer  to  goods  consigned  in  less  than  wagon 
loads.  The  translator  could  not  find  a word  for  the 
German  term  which  would  bring  it  in  as  well  as 
“small  .goods.” 

34189.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — What  is  a wagon 
load? — Wagons  are  of  different  sizes — 5,  10,  and  20 
tons. 

34190.  Mr.  Acxoorth. — Had  you  not  better  clear  up 
the  distinction  that  exists  over  the  whole  German 
Union,  where  the  wagon-load  means  ten  tons  broadly, 
the  half  wagon-load  means  five  tons;  and  anything 
below  that  is  a small  consignment  ? — The  railways  do 
not  describe  them  as  half-wagon  loads. 

34191.  I think  they  do?- — I have  not  come  across 
the  expression,  and  I have  had  translations  of  any 
number  of  tariffs. 

34191a.  Chairman. — I was  under  the  impression 
that  the  German  system  was  by  complete  and  incom- 
plete loads. 

34192.  Mr.  Acxcorth. — There  are  three  scales — lialf- 
wagon  loads,  five-ton  lots  ; wagon  loads,  ten-ton  lobs  ; 
and  anything  -below  five  tons  is  “smalls”? — On  the 
South  Funen  Railway  these  goods  are  carried  on  all 
parts  of  .the  railway  except  the  Svendborg  Nyborg 
section  at  the  following  rates  per  100  kilogrammes 
for  consignments  of  less  than  wagon  loads.  Fast 
goods,  Rate  1,  the  constant  charge  is  50  ore. 

34193.  Chairman. — That  is  loading  and  unload- 
ing?— No,  the  constant  is  a station  terminal,  not 
service  terminal ; loading  and  unloading  charge  is  a 
service  terminal.  The  conveyance  charged  for  each 
of  the  first  60  km.  is  T6  ore  ; for  each  of  the  follow- 
ing kilometres,  1 ore.  Slow  goods,  constant,  16  ore ; 
conveyance  for  each  of  the  first  60  km.,  0'8  ore;  for 
each  of  the  following  kilometres,  0‘5  ore.  Then  there 
is  a slow  goods  -reduced  rate. 

34194.  What  does  that  mean? — I will  define  it  in 
classification.  I can  give  it  you  now  if  you  like  ? 

34195.  No  ; go  on  ? — Slow  goods  reduced  rate  : con- 
stant, 12  ore ; conveyance  for  each  of  the  first  60  km. , 
0'8  ore ; for  each  of  the  following  kilometres,  0'4  ore. 
The  next  rate  is  for  wagon-load  goods,  with  a mini- 
mum rate  of  5,000  kg.  (five  tons  roughly)  : constant, 
6 ore;  for  each  of  thei  first  60  km.  the  conveyance 
charge  is  025  ore ; and  for  each  of  the  following 
kilometres,  0T5  ore. 

34196.  I do  not  think  you  need  give  us  the  excep- 
tional rate  for  the  small  Svendborg  Nyborg  branch  ? — 
No ; it  is  a short  section.  Easily  perishable  goods 
are  charged  as  follows: — (1)  Charged  at  ordinary 
freight  or  slow  goods  rate  when  carried  at  fast  goods 
train  speed ; (2)  charged  at  slow  small  goods  rate, 
with  50  per  cent,  added,  this  being  done  by  an  in- 
crease of  calculated  weight  instead  of  by  an  increased 
rate,  when  they  are  carried  at  the  greatest  speed 
allowed  by  the  time  table,  but  not  conveyed  by  fast 
trains.  The  minimum  weight  charged  for  is  30  kg. 
They  are  charged  at  fast  goods  rate  when  conveyed 
as  express  goods.  Used  packings  come  next ; shall 
I say  anything- about  them? 

34197.  No;  you  need  not  touch  that  point? — Then 
that  finishes  Denmark. 

34198.  Now  about  Austria? — With  regard  to 
Austria  I have  not  any  figures,  but  I will  read  the 
information  given  me.  The  older  charters  of  con- 
cession prescribed  maximum  rates  for  different  classes 
• of  traffic  and  in  many  cases  for  individual  articles, 
but  owing  to  altered  traffic  conditions  the  existing 
rates  are  much,  lower  than  the  maxima.  In  the 
newer  deeds  of  concession  which  apply  to  local  lines 
no  maximum  rates  are  fixed,  but  the  regulation  of 
tariffs  is  provided  for  by  the  condition  that  the  latter 
are.  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  State,  the  public 
interest  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  financial  success  of 
the  railway  on  the  other,  being  taken  into  considera- 
tion. In  accordance  with  a statute  of  14th  Septem- 
ber, 1854,  the  State  is  empowered  to  effect  a reduc- 
tion of  rates  if  the  net  annual  profits  of  a line  exceed 
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15  per  cent,  of  the?  invested  capital,  and  i 
of  various  private  railways  the  deed  of 
provides  that  the  right  of  the  State  to  reduce  tariffs  MacNulty, 
may  be  exercised  even  before  the  foregoing  limits  have  Transit 
been  exceeded  by  the  net  profits.  Inspector, 

34199.  Mr.  Sexton. — That  is,  without  regard  to  the  Department 
profits  ? — The  15  per  cent,  need  not  be  regarded.  of  Agricul- 

34200.  Nor  any  percentage? — No.  ture- 

34201.  Chairman. — What  about  Hungary? — The  Method  of 
rates  and  fares  of  the  Hungarian.  State  railways  are  fixing  the 
fixed  by  the  Minister  of  Commerce.  The  private  rates  and 
railways  fix  their  own  rates  and  fares  within  the  fares  of  the 
limits  of  their  Acts  of  Concession,  but  those  rates  are  Hungarian 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce. 

I could  not  get  a copy  of  any  Act  of  Concession;  *,wned  rail- 
they  are  private  Acts,  which  contain  the  maxima.  ways_ 

That  finishes  the  maximum  rates  section.  I have 
not  been  able  yet  to  prepare  what  is  really  the  most 
important  part  of  my  evidence — that  is,  a comparison 
of  the  actual  working  rates  of  Ireland  with  those  in 
the  different  countries  I visited. 

34202.  That  is  the  most  important  point  in  the 
whole  business  ? — I have  brought  to  show  as  an  ex- 
hibit a set  of  comparison  sheets  for  one  commodity — 
artificial  manures.  ( Poll  o]  documents  exhibited.)  I 
would  like  the  Commission  to  see  what  it  means  to 
prepare  anything  like  a comprehensive  comparison 
of  the  different  commodities  conveyed  in  Ireland. 

There  are  here  twenty-one  sheets,  each  containing  _ . . 

about  fifty  rates.  These  rates  had  to  be  culled  out  J^nsQns 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  from  the  railway  deduoed  from . 
companies’  rate-books  in  use  at  the  different  stations.  ,iie  collected 
After  we  had  taken  the  rates  out,  we  had  to  analyse  data  to  be 
them  into  distances,  and  then  work  out  a comparison  prepared  by 
with  the  rates  of  the  different  countries  for  traffic  the  Depart- 
carried  under  like  conditions.  These  sheets  refer  to  meat  of 
only  one  commodity.  We  propose  to  make  an  ex-  Agriculture.? 
haustive  list  of  comparisons. 

34203.  I think  I can  shorten  this  considerably.  We 
will  take  the  publication  of  rates.  A great  point  has 
been  made  of  that  particular  question  by  witnesses 
before  us,  who  have  complained  that  they  have  great 
difficulty  in  knowing  what  the  actual  rates  are.  Tell 
us,  in  a few  words,  whether  in  France,  rates  having 
been  agreed  to  and  sanctioned  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  they  are  published? — Yes,  they  are. 

34204.  And  do  they  contain  all  the  rates  that  are  Railway  rates 
’ l operation  on  the  railways  ? — All  the  rates.  Every  ‘n  France  and 
’ ’ Belgium 


rate  is  published.  ' vyr- , , 

34205.  Are  the  books  purchaseable  by  the  public?  Publlslietl  &n<‘ 
— Yes,  practically  at  a iominal  charge. 

34206.  That  is  the  system  in  France  ? — That  is  the  pumc  1 


i France. 

” 34207.  Is  the  same  system  i 


operation  in  Belgium  ? 


34208.  What  sort-  of  charge  is  made  for  the  rate- 
book? Is  it  a heavy  charge? — In  Belgium,  for  the 
State  railways,  it  is  only  about  a franc  or  a franc- 
and  a-half. 

34209.  Have  you  seen  them  ? — I had  to  obtain  them 
all  to  take  out  the  rates. 

34210.  Then  you  have  seen  them  1— Yes. 

34211.  Could  you,  if  you  were  a trader,  ascertain 
what  you  would  have  to  pay  for  your  goods  travelling 
over  the  Belgium  railways? — Yes. 

34212.  From  those  books? — Yes. 

34213.  So  that  the  tariff  is,  in  your  judgment,  ex- 
plicit?— Yes. 

34214.  Mr.  Acwortli. — Do  I understand  you  to  say 
that  the  book  you  get  in  Belgium  for  about  a franc 
and  a-half  contains  all  the  special  rates  in  force  in 
the  country? — Yes. 

34215.  Have  you  one? — Yes,  but  not  here. 

34216.  Chairman. — And  is  the  same  system  in . 
operation  in  Germany? — Yes;  all  tariffs  are  pub- 
lished. 

34217.  Throughout  the-  countries  you  visited  the 
goods  rates  are  published  in  book  form,  and  can  be 
purchased  by  the  public  ? — Yes. 

34218.  Is  that  so  ?— Yes. 

34218a.  Mr.  Aspinall. — Would  you  mind  asking  the- 
witness  how  that  is  done,  because,  taking  the  rate- 
books of  one  company — the  1893  rate-books — I find  in 
one  case  I know  of  that  they  actually  weigh  19  cwt. 

2 qr.  17  lbs.,  and  occupy  47'7  cubic  feet  of  space. 

34219.  Mr.  Sexton.— At  one  station? 

34219a.  Mr.  Aspinall. — At  the  head  station  of  the 
company.  And  as  the  company  have  to  keep  their 
1892  rate-books,  because  they  cannot  alter  their  rates 
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more  than  can  be  justified  over  those  in  operation  at 
the  end  of  1892.  They  have  to  keep  another  set 
which  weigh  8 cwt.  3 qr.  4 lbs.,  and  occupy  22  33 
cubic  feet? — Are  you  speaking  of  Irish  rate-books? 

34220.  No;  English.  I want  to  know  how  this 
foreign  rate-book  is  published  and  gets  over  this  dif- 
ficulty ? — Because  they  work  nearly  all  their  traffic 
on  mileage  scales ; even  their  special  rates  are  on 
mile  scales. 

34221.  Mr.  Sexton.- -Can  you  tell  us  how  these 
portable  Continental  books  are  made  to  contain  all 
the  rates? 

34222.  Mr.  Acworth. — You  are,  no  doubt,  familiar 
with  the  French  rate-book  ?— The  one  including  all, 
or  the  divisional  ones? 

34223.  The  one  including  all.  Should  I be  correct 
in  saying  that  there  are  two  volumes,  that  the  two 
books  together  are  exceedingly  closely  printed,  that 
they  contain  four  or  five  thousand  pages,  that  they 
are  about  the  size  of  that  despatch-box  on  the  table, 
and  that  they  cost  about  20  or  30  francs? — About  25 
francs ; but  that  includes  every  rate  in  operation  in 
France  on  every  railway — State,  private,  large, 
small,  tramway — for  passengers,  dogs,  horses,  car- 
riages, cattle,  goods,  everything  that  can  be  conveyed 
on  a railway ; you  have  it  all  in  that  book. 

34224.  In  two  volumes? — Yes. 

34225.  Do  1 understand  you  to  say  that  the  whole 
of  that  information  is  given  in  Belgium  in  a book 
that  can  be  published  for  14  francs  ? — The  State  Rail- 
way Rate-Book  is  a small  thing  about  the  size  of  the 
Irish  Classification  Book. 

34226.  And  that  contains,  you  believe,  all  the 
special  rates? — Yes,  it  contains  the  special  rates. 
They  have  about  50  special  rates.  They  give  a mile- 
age scale  and  commodity  lists  on  which  reference  is 
given  to  the  scale. 

34227.  Special  rates  in  that  sense,  yes ; but  do  you 
suggest  that  it  gives  the  exceptional  rates  that  are 
available  only  from  one  station  to  another? — Yes, 
point  to  point  rates. 

34228.  They  are  given  also? — They  schedule  certain 
points  and  give  reference  to  ,a  mileage  scale. 

34229.  But  where  there  is  quite  an  exceptional  rate, 
as,  for  instance,  for  German  iron  coming  to  Ant- 
werp, or  something  of  that  kind?— It  is  contained  in 
this  book,  which  is  about  the  size  of  the  Irish  Classi- 
fication Book. 

34230.  Chairman. — That  is  so  far  as  the  publication 
of  rates  is  concerned.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  varia- 
tions in  rates  and  transit  conditions.  I am  going  to 
ask  you  a few  general  questions,  without  going  into 
the  whole  of  the  proof  I have  before  me.  Do  I under- 
stand that  when  a rate  is  once  fixed  there  is  no 
means  of  having  it  altered,  except  by  application 
of  the  railway  company  to  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works  or  the  Minister  of  Railways? — In  every  case 
before  a rate  can  be  altered  sanction  must  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Minister,  who  has  the  power  of  rati- 
fying it. 

34231.  Such  cases  as  we  have  heard  of  in  Ireland, 
for  _ instance,  where  a ship  arrives  with  a cargo  of 
grain,  and  special  low  rates  are  quoted  to  enable 
that  grain  to  be  sent  into  the  interior — such  a case 
could  not  arise  in  France,  say,  because  it  would 
take  months  to  get  a special  rate  fixed  ? — You  mean 
for  a special  consignment  ? 

34232.  Yes  ? — One  special  consignment  ? 

34233.  A special  cargo?— In  France  in  such  an  ex- 
ceptional oase.  in  regard  to  the  import  or  export  of 
anything  that  seriously  affects  the  prosperitv  of  the 
country,  the  railway  company  has  power  to"  bring  a 
rate  like  that  into  force  in  live  days  by  merely  noti- 
fying the  Minister. 

34233a.  Colonel  Tlvtcheson  Poe. — In  twenty-four 
hours  in  one  case,  I think. 

34234.  Chairman. — That  is  sufficient.  Exceptional 
cases  of  that  kind  can  be  met  very  quickly,  the  rate 

subsequently  being  communicated  to  the  Minister? 

Yes.  In  that  particular  case  the  rate  is  sent  to 
and  if  he  has  not  notified  his  disapproval  of  it 
within  a certain  time  it  is  put  in  operation. 

34235.  For  instance,  in  Ireland,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  m Dublin,  or  Belfast,  or  elsewhere,  might 
have  a question  before  them  and  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  a certain  industry  might  be  developed  if 
SP"  W*“  "•*  ««4  by  the  railway  company. 
" would  be  the  modus  oporandi  in  France  in 
such  a case  as  that,  if  a Chamber  of  Commerce  sug- 


gested a reduction  of  rates  for  certain  articles?  What 
would  they  do  first  of  all  I— They  would  bring  it  to 
the  notice  of  the  railway  company  first. 

34236.  Then  what  would  the  railway  company  do? 
—The  Chamber  of  Commerce  would  communicate 
with  the  consulting  committee. 

34237.  The  consulting  committee  of  what — of  the 
State  or  of  the  railway  company  ? — It  would  go  to 
the  Minister  of  Public  Works. 

34238.  We  are  talking  of  the  State  railways  ?— No; 
they  are  privately-owned  railways. 

34239.  All  of  them? — Yes. 

34240.  Then  take  Belgium ; I think  all  the  ordinary 
railways  in  Belgium  belong  to  the  State? — The  pro- 
posals of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  would  go  to  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works.  The  Minister  of  Public 
Works  has  them  examined  by  a Commission,  composed 
of  the  Inspector  of  the  commercial  working  of  the 
district,  the  Controller  General,  the  port  engineers, 
and  the  Inspector-General  of  Railways. 

34241.  Mr.  Acworth. — This  is  France? — Yes. 

34242.  The  Chairman  asked  for  Belgium  ? — The 
proposals  as  to  the  rates  are  sent  to  the  consulting 
committee  for  railways.  For  very  important  cases 
a Commission  is  drawn  up  in  this  Railway  Com- 
mittee, and  in  its  name  a report  is  presented  to  the 
General  Assembly.  That  is  in  very  important  cases 
of  rates.  The  representatives  of  the  parties  inte- 
rested and  of  the  railways  are  heard,  the  committee 
gives  its  opinion,  and  the  Minister  gives  his  decision, 
usually  conformably  to  the  Committee’s  advice. 

34243.  Have  you  not  omitted  that,  if  it  is  a pro- 
posal for  a reduction  of  a rate — as  it  probably  is  if 
it  conies  from  a Chamber  of  Commerce — it  cannot 
come  up  to  the  Ministry  unless  the  railway  company 
back  it ; nobody  can  propose  a reduction  except  the 
railway  company  ? — The  Minister  can  make  represen- 
tations to  the  railway  company. 

34244.  Yes,  but  nobody  except  the  railway  company 
can  propose  a reduction  ? — That  is  so ; I have  that 
here. 

34245.  Unless  the  railway  company  sends  it  for- 
ward it  is  stopped,  because  the  railway  company 
stands  on  its  own  statutory  rates? — That  is  so.  I 
have  it  here.  When  once  a rate  is  confirmed  it 
cannot  after  be  suppressed  by  the  company  except 
by  a proposal  of  withdrawal  duly  confirmed.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  withdrawal  cannot  be- forced  on  the 
railway. 

34246.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  really  to  get 
the  railway  company  on  its  side  before  it ' can  do 
anything  more? — Provision  is  made  for  the  decision 
of  the  Minister  being  given. 

34247.  But  it  cannot  come  before  him  unless  the 
railway  company  back  it? — Really  the  only  way  in 
which  it  can  be  brought  about  is  by  the  withdrawal 
of  a rate  and  the  substitution  of  a new  one  for  it. 

34248.  The  new  one  would  have  to  be  higher  ? — No. 
Since  1857  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  grants  only 
a provisional  confirmation  of  the  rates,  which  he  re- 
serves to  himself  the  right  to  withdraw  when  he 
thinks  fit. 

34249.  If  he  withdrew  a rate  that-  was  in  operation 
the  result  would  be  to  send  the  railway  company 
back  on  its  statutory  maximum,  which  is  higher?— 
That  is  so.  But  they  say  that  this  dual  control  has 
worked  fairly  well,  because  the  railway  companies 
find  it  to  their  interest  to  work  amicablv  with  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works. 

34250.  Mr.  Sexton. — This  is  very  important.  I 
want  to  have  it  clearly  understood  whether  or  not  the 
Minister  in  France  has  any  power  to  reduce  rates?— 
No,  he  has  not.  He  cannot  arbitrarily  reduce  a rate 
upon  a railway  company,  but  if  a proposal  for  a re- 
duced rate  is  put  before  him  he  consults  the  com- 
mittee for  railways,  and  has  their  observations  upon 
it;  both  sides  are  heard  at  an  inquiry,  and  he  gives 
his  decision.  But  the  rate  must  have  been  agreed  to 
by  the  railway  company  before  he  can  give  a decision. 

34251.  Can  he  withdraw  a rate? — Yes. 

34251a.  Is  it  correct  that  in  that  event  the  railway 
company  rare  remitted  to  their  maximum  rate  or  does 
the  Minister  substitute  a new  one? 

34252.  Mr.  Acworth. — It  need  not  be  the  maximum? 
— He  can  refuse  to  sanction  any  rate. 

34253.  Mr.  Sexton . So  that  the  withdrawal  of  a 
rate  obliges  tha  substitution  of  some  rate? They  can- 

not fall  back  on  their  maximum  as  a working  rate. 
,,342,54;  ?Ir-  -I c worth . There  is  always  in  existence 
the  statutory  maximum  rate,  which  may  never  be  ap- 
plied. But  suppose  the  Minister  withdraws  a special 
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rate  or  withdraws  his  sanction  to  a special  rate,  the 
result  is  to  send  the  trader  back  to  the  ordinary 
Mte  which  would  be  higher  than  the  special 
rate.’  Supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  the 
Minister  withdraws  his  sanction  to  that  also,  the  only 
legal  rate  would  be  the  statutory  maximum,  which 
would  be  higher  still  ?— That  is  not  my  reading  of  the 
law.  Every  working  rate  must  receive  the  sanction 
of  the  Minister,  and  the  maximum  crate  is  not  a work- 
ing rate. 

34255.  Quite  so? — Therefore  the  approval  of  the 
Minister  must  be  obtained  to  their  applying  the  maxi- 
mum rate  as  a working  rate. 

34256.  The  maximum  rate  is  under  Act  of  Par- 
liament?—Working  rates  must  not  be  beyond  the 
maximum.  The  maximum  was  only  fixed  as  a limit 
beyond  which  they  must  not  go. 

34257.  Of  course,  the  question  never  arises,  but  that 
is  the  legal  position  ; if  the  Minister  withdraws  his 
sanction  to  a rate  you  go  back  to  the  ordinary  tariff, 
which,  ex  hypothcsi,  would  be  higher? — Even  the 
maximum  cannot  be  applied  as  an  actual  working  ar- 
rangement without  the  Minister’s  approval  of  it. 

34258.  You  will  not  find  that  to  he  so,  I think  ? — 

I think  it  is  so. 

34259.  Mr.  Sexton. — What  is  the  practical  effect; 
has  the  Minister  practical  control  in  that. he  can  make 
a reduction  of  the  rate? — In  practice,  yes,  because 
the  railway  companies  will  meet  him  ; they  will  make 
an  arrangement. 

34260.  Chairman. — I want  to  see  what  the  practice 
is  in  Belgium.  In  Belgium,  on  a State  railway,  can 
a rate  be  advanced  without  due  notice  being  given 
to  the  public  ?— No.  Fifteen  days’  notice  must  be 

given;  it  must  be  published  in  the  Monitevr. 

34261.  Of  an  advance  in  the  rate  ? — No  Ministerial 
decree  approving  or  modifying  the  price  and  con- 
ditions of  freights  may  be  put  into  effect  until  after 
file  lapse  of  fifteen  days. 

34262.  That  is  a'  reduction? — “ Varying  ” would  be 
a better  word  to  use.  No  decree  varying  a rate  can 
be  put  into  effect  until  after  the  lapse  of  fifteen  days. 

34263.  Yon  do  not  follow  my  question.  Please 
leave  your  proof  and  tell  us  from  memory  ? — I have 
had  to  put  so  much  matter  into  my  memory  that  I 
would  not  like  to  depend  on  it. 

34264.  I am  speaking  of  the  State  railways  in  Bel- 
gium. If  a rate  is  to  be  reduced  there  everybody  gets 
notice  of  the  reduction  by  its  being  published? — Yes. 

34265.  It  is  published  in  an  official  document  ? — 
Yes. 

34266.  And  there  is  fifteen  days’  notice  ?— Except  in 
(he  case  of  international  freights,  imports  and  ex- 
ports, when  the  time  limits  are  reduced  to  twenty- 
four  hours. 

34267.  Mr.  Acwortli. — Can  they  advance  a rate 
without  giving  notice  to  the  public  in  Belgium?— 
There  is  no  distinction  made  in  the  information  given 
me  in  Belgium  between  advancing  and  reducing  ; the 
same  will  apply,  I presume. 

34268.  Chairman. — I have  it  in  these  notes  that  in 
the  case  of  an  advance  in  the  rate  at  least  three 
month’s  notice  must  be  given  ? —You  are  quite  right, 
t hat  shows  the  disadvantage  of  not-  allowing  me  to 
look  at  my  notes. 

34269.  In  regard  to  every  variation  of  a rate, 
whether  it-  is  reduced  or  whether  it  is  advanced, 
everybody  knows  about  it,  because  it  is  officially 
published  in  the  Gazette,  ? — Yes,  you  are  quite 
nght ; I have  it  in  my  notes  here. 

34570.  There  is  sufficient  margin  of  time  allowed 
for  everybody  to  know  of  it? — Yes.  In  the  case  of 
any  raising  of  a rate  three  months’  notice  at  least 
must  be  given. 

34271.  Is  it  practically  the  same  in  the  other  coun- 
tries,?— There  is  one  exceptional  point  in  my  notes  in 
regard  to  Holland. 

34272.  What  is  it? — About  tbe  State  having  arbi- 
trary power  to  reduce  rates  at  any  time. 

34273.  We  know  that? — If,  in  consequence  of  such 
reduction  of  tariffs,  the  net  profits  of  the  owners  are 
Reduced,  they  receive  an  indemnity  out  of  the  State 
Treasury.  The  amount  of  the  indemnity  to  be  paid 
isj,  when  such  a reduction  is  obvious,  and  when  an 
amicable  arrangement  cannot  bo  arrived  at,  settled 
% the  judge.  In  no  case  is  indemnity  awarded  to 

larger  amount  than  is  necessary  in  order  to  bring 
tgie  net.  profit  of  the  year  or  years  for  wliicli  it  is 
demanded  up  to  8 per  cent,  of  the  company's  capital. 
/That  is  the  only  country  in  which  I found  such  a 
condition. 

; 

! 


34274.  That  perhaps  is  the  only  country  in  which 
railways  owned  by  the  .State  are  leased  to  private 
individuals  ?— I do  not  know  of  any  other  country 
where  it  is  done.  The  circumstances  are  different 
in  Holland  ?— Yes. 

34275.  Then  with  regard  to  equality  of  rates.  I 
will  get  rid  of  these  sheets  in  two  or  three  questions. 
Did  you  make  any  inquiry  with  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject?— Undue  preference  was  one  of  tbe  subjects  of 
inquiry.- 

34276.  Did  you  find  that  throughout  the  coun- 
tries you  visited  there  is  no  preference  given  to  any 
particular  individual,  that  what  is  given  to  one  is 
given  to  all? — It  must  be  given  to  all  under  like 
conditions.  The  law  is  practically  the  same  as  our 

34277.  In  all  these  countries  ? — Yes. 

34278.  Let  us  see  if  wo  cannot  settle  this  question 
about  anoney  value.  You  have  given  us  some  figures 
which  on  the  notes  will  mean  nothing  at  all  unless 
we  can  get  the  equivalent  figures  in  English  money. 
Have  you  this  Sheet  ? ( Sheet  headed  “ Foreign 
moneys  and  their  equivalents  ” exhibit ed. ) — Yes,  I 
have  a copy  of  it  here. 

34279  You  mentioned,  first  of  all,  France,  with 
kilogrammes,'  centimes,  and  so  on.  I suppose  we  all 
know  their  equivalents.  Bait  I want 'to  get,  an  ex- 
planation of  the  nates  you  have  given,  and  which 
are  on  tire  notes,  with  reference  to  Denmark,  for 
instance? — The  weight  is.  the  kilogramme  ; 1 ,000  kg. 
is  the  French  ton. 

34280.  Is  that  the  same  in  all  countries  ? — Yes,  all 
the  countries  in  the  comparison.  And  the  French 
ton  is  equal  to  2,205  pounds  avoirdupois.  As  to 
money  in  France,  the  franc  is  equivalent  to  9 ' 52d. 

34281.  You  may  omit  France  ?— Belgium  is  the 
same  as  France  for  both  weights  and  money. 

34282.  Germany? — It  is  the  same  for  weights 
throughout  all  the  countries.  The  mark  is  a shilling, 
is  it  not  ?— Not  quite  ; it  is  ll'76d.  actually. 

34283.  In  Holland,  what  about  the  weights  there, 
are  they  the  same  again? — Yes,  as  regards  weights, 
and  the  guilder  or  florin  is  equal  to  Is.  8 d. 

34284.  Denmark? — The  krone  is  equal  to  Is.  l'2d., 
and  the  ore  is  1/100  of  a krone.  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary : the  kroner  is  equal  to  lOrf. , and  the  heller  is 
1/100  of  a kroner. 

34285.  With  regard  to  the  classification  of  goods, 
you  liavo  told  us  about  quick  goods,  slow  goods,  and 
express  goods.  What  are  the  conditions  attaching 
to  the  quick  goods? — The  conditions  of  transit? 

34286.  Yes? — That  goes  away  from  classification 
altogether. 

34287.  I am  on  the  classification  of  goods  now?— 
Goods  are  divided  into  six  series  in  France. 

34288.  You  mean  six  classes  ?— There  are  four 
classes  according  to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  but  they 
are  sub-divided  into  six  series,  and  the  rate  is 
struck  on  the  series,  not  on  the  class.  As  far  as  1 
could  analyse  them,  they  came  out  in  this  way: 
Series  1 corresponds  to  class  1,  series  2 and  3 are 
contained  in  class  2,  series  4 and  5 are  contained  in 
class  3,  and  series  6 in  class  4.  From  an  analysis 
of  the  classification  that  I have  made — I need  not 
go  through  it— it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  simply  by 
assimilation  of  goods  that  the  series  are  arranged. 

34289.  Is  that  classification  general  in  France?— 
Except  for  small  lines,  where  there  is  a much  simpler 
classification— on  steam  tramways,  etc. 

34290.  Never  mind  the  tramways.  Series  1 is  the 
highest  class  of  goods? — -Yes. 

34291.  Corresponding  to  our  class  5 in  English 
classification,  is  it  not  ? — That  is  so. 

34292.  You  might,  I think,  give  ns  a typical 
article  or  two  in  each  class,  just  to  show  us  what 
j'ou  mean.  For  instance,  take  an  Irish  product,  take 
class  1.  which  is  the  highest? — Fresh  butter. 

34293.  Fresh  butter  comes  into  the  highest,  dees 
it? — Yes,  in  series  1.  Bnishes  and  brooms,  biscuits, 
candles,  fresh  flowers,  fresh  fruit.  . 

34294.  That,  is  the  highest  rate  of  all  ?— That  is  the 
highest  rate  of  all  by  goods  slow  transit. 

34295.  That  is  a most  extraordinary  classification. 
I see  it  includes  goods  that  are  in  three  or  four 
different  classes  in  the  English  classification  ?— Yes. 
In  some  oases  there  is  50  per  cent,  added  to  the 
ordinary  rate;  for  instance,  for  fresh  flowers  and 
live  rabbits. 

. and  saddlery,  and  dead 


34296.  And  baskets  ? 
and  live  poultry. 


2 K 
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34297.  You  have  fresli  butter  and  eggs  in  the 
Series  I.,  which  is  the  highest  rate? — Yes. 

34298.  AVliere  have  you  got  salt  butter — in  Series  3, 
I think  ? — Series  3,  which  .also  applies  to  such  com- 
modities as  tanned  leather,  condensed  milk,  new 
potatoes,  flax,  and  grain  in  sheaf. 

34299.  And  Series  6? — That  corresponds  to  our 
Class  A,  and  includes  coal,  manures,  phosphates  of 
lime,  sand,  superphosphate  of  lime,  turf,  fuel,  peat 
litter,  and  basic  slag.  That  is  the  lowest  rate. 

34300.  Looking  at  it  casually,  I see  that  nearly  all 
the  perishable  goods  are  in  the  highest  class? — Yes. 

34301.  In  Germany,  is  the  classification  somewhat 
similar?  There  are  nine  classes,  I see? — Yes,  there 
are  nine  classes  in  Germany.  There  are  express 
goods,  comprising  commodities  of  every  description, 
and  without  limitation  as  to  weight ; fast  goods,  all 
goods  which  are  not  contained  in  a special  tariff  ; a 
special  tariff  for  certain  goods  by  fast  train ; slow 
goods,  ordinary  package  rate,  with  certain  excep- 
tions ; then  there  is  an  exceptional  list,  for  which 
there  is  a reduced  tariff.  In  wagon  loads,  there  are 
four  main  classes : Class  B,  special  tariff  I.,  special 
tariff  II.,  special  tariff  III.  These  rates  .all  apply  to 
a minimum  weight  of  ten  tons.  To  these  four  ten  ton 
wagon  load  classes  there  are  three  sub-classes.  The 
sub-class  rates  apply  to  the  commodities  in  the  main 
class,  when  the  weight  is  only  5,000  kg.  per  wagon. 

34302.  Practically,  the  system  appears  to  be,  from 
what  I see  here,  that  all  perishable  goods  requiring 
quick  transit  are  in  the  highest  class  and  charged 
at  the  highest  rate,  and  that  there  is  a considerable 
difference  in  rates  for  full  wagon  loads  of  ten  tons 
and  five  tons,  and  lots  under  five  tons? — Yes,  that 
is  so. 

34303.  That  is  generally  the  system  throughout  the 
continent? — Yes.  With  regard  to  Germany,  they 
have  a special  tariff  for  certain  fast  goods,  which  in- 
cludes butter,  buttermilk,  field  or  garden  produce, 
fresh  vegetables,  skim  milk,  fresh  fruit  and  plants. 

34304.  Shall  I find  any  figures  ? — Yes ; all  figures 
will  he  given  later  on. 

34305.  That  is  everything  with  regard  to  the 
classification  of  goods.  Now  we  come  to  the  calcu- 
lation of  freight  charges.  What  are  the  conditions 
of  quick  transit  in  Prance?— The  regulations  for  the 
general  calculation  .and  conditions  of  quick  transit 
are  the  same  as  in  the  slow.  Quick  and  slow  are  the 
same,  so  far  as  general  conditions  are  concerned.  As 
regards  fractions  of  weight,  packages  up  to  five  kg. 
are  charged  as  five  kg.  ; packages  from  five  kg.  to 
ten  kg.  are  charged  as  ten  kg.  ; packages  exceeding 
ten  kg.  are  charged  per  indivisible  ten  kg. 

34306.  What  is  the  minimum  in  Ireland? — Up  to 
seven  pounds,  I think,  is  the  minimum  rate  for 
passenger  train. 

34307.  Mr.  Acworth. — You  were  talking  about  ordi- 
nary goods  traffic?— Quick  transit. 

34308.  Chairman. — That  is,  mixed  train? — Yes; 
you  cannot  call  it  passenger;  “express”  corresponds 
to  our  passenger  train. 

34309.  Mr.  Acworth. — The  definition  is  “a  speed 
corresponding  to  that  of  a passenger  train  ”?— Yes. 

34310.  Chairman. — You  have  given  us  the  parcels 
rates?— I think  that  would  correspond  probably  to 
the  perishables  by  passenger  train,  for  which  the 
minimum  charges  are  for  a hundredweight,  I think. 

34311.  A Vo  have  had  the  minimum  weight ; what 
is  the  minimum  distance  charged  for;  I think  it  is 
six  km.,  is  it  not? — The  minimum  distance  charged 
for  is  six  km. 

34312.  Every  fraction  is  charged  for  as  a full  kilo- 
metre ? — Yes. 


34313.  I suppose  you  found  that  the  conditions 
vary  in  the  different  countries  you  visited,  with  re- 
ference to  special  rates? — Yes. 

34314.  But  the  condition  as  to  what  I call  com- 
plete and  incomplete  loads — five  tons  and  ten  tons 

is  applicable  throughout? — Yes. 


34315.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  a low  rate  for  ten 
tons,  a slightly  higher  rate  for  five  tons,  and  a great 
deal  higher  rate  for  lots  under  five  tons? — That  is 


, fi316'  *}l,at  4s  Seneral  throughout  the  cou 
tries  you  visited  ? — Yes. 

-VO\notice  an-v  great  difference  betwe 
the  rates  in  operation  on  the  State  railways  in  Fran 


and  the  other  railways? — Yes.  The  State  railway 

rates  are  lower  than  the  others  ; that  is,  the  rates  in 
operation. 

34318.  The  rates  in  operation  are  lower  on  the 
State  railways  than  on  the  other  railways  ? — Than  on 
the  privately-owned. 

34319.  Mr.  Acworth. — Can  you  give  the  ton-mile 
rates  on  the  different  systems  ? — I believe  I have  them, 

34320.  Colonel  Ilutcheson-Poe. — But  the  proportion 
of  State  railways  in  France  is  very  small  compared 
with  the  privately  owned? — Yes.  I have  the  figures 
here.  For  Series  1 


34321.  Mr.  Acworth. — Have  you  got  the  figure  oi 
the  ton-mile  of  traffic  which  is  given  in  the  ordinary 
French  report — the  ton-mile  receipts  of  the  whole  line 
for  the  half-year  or  year?— The  average? 

34322.  No? — I have  the  actual  tariff  here. 

34323.  Never  mind  the  tariff.  Have  you  got  the 
figure  which  you  would  get  in  any  French  report, 
giving  the  average  ton-mile  receipt? — No;  that  would 
be  no  use  as  regards  each  series. 

34324  No,  but  it  would  be  a general  figure ; it 
would  be  a comment  on  the  statement  you  have  just 
made,  and  we  could  see  the  difference  between  one 
company'  and  another? — I could  give  it,  putting  series 
against  series. 

34325.  I am  not  interested  in  that,  because  ,1  do 
not  know  what  is  in  the  series? — I can  define  it. 

34326.  AVhat  is  the  average  rate? — I have  not 
touched  the  average  rate  in  any  country. 

34327.  Then,  what  does  the  statement  that  the 
rates  are  lower  on  the  French  State  railways  mean?— 
The  basis  of  calculation  of  rates  is  lower  per  ton  per 
kilometre  on  the  State  railways  than  on  the  other 
railways. 

34338.  For  calculating  all  the  rates? — For  each 
series  of  goods  carried  by  slow  train. 

34329.  That  is  the  basis  of  the  actual  normal  tariff ; 
is  that  what  it  is? — Yes. 

34330.  Of  course  we  should  want  to  know  what  per- 
centage of  the  traffic  went  on  the  normal  tariff  before 
we  knew  what  interest  that  has? — Yes. 

34331.  Mr.  Sexton. — You  give  the  different  classes 
of  goods,  do  you  not? — Yes. 

34332.  Mr.  Acworth. — But  you  cannot  tell  what  per- 
centage go  at  normal  rates,  and  at  what  exceptional? 

— No. 

34332a.  Chairman. — I asked  whether  the  nates  were 
lower  on  the  State  railways  than  on  the  privately- 
owned,  and  the  witness  said  yes,  there  was  a material 
difference ; he  said  that  he  could  give  the  various 
rates  for  the  series  on  the  two  classes  of  lines,  and 
that  given  the  same  classification  the  rates  were  lower 
on  the  State  railways. 

34333.  Mr.  Acworth. — But  what  we  want-', to  know 
is  this.  Supposing  ten  per  cent,  of  a series  go  on  the 
normal  tariff,  and  ninety  per  cent,  on  the  exceptional 
tariff,  though  the  normal  tariff  of  the  State  '(railway 
may  be  lower,  if  the  exceptional  tariff  on  tlse  other 
railway  is  lower  it  may  much  more  than  counter- 
balance the  difference.  AVe  cannot  settle  that!  point 
from  the  statement  about  the  normal  tariff.  J 

34333a.  Mr.  Sexton. — Have  your  inquiries  led  yon 
to  think  that,  as  the  normal  tariff  on  the  Sta&e  rail- 
way is  lower,  the  exceptional  rates  on  the  Stale  rail- 
ways would  be  lower  also? — I oan  find  out.  If  have 
the  tariffs.  f 

34333a.  That  would  be  the  inference  ? — Yes.  ISut  as 
regards  the  special  rates,  I have  not  touched  thfcm  at 
all ; I have  only  taken  the  basis  of  calculation  a Ms  laid 
down.  AVhat  I proposed  to  do  hereafter  was,  wljiere  I 
used  special  rates  in  comparison  with  actual  working 
rates  in  Ireland,  to  give  the  full  conditions  attiiched 
to  such  rates.  I did  not  go  into  the  details  o*  the 
actual  working  rates.  if 

34334.  Mr.  Acworth. — I must  apologise  for  asMdng 
so  many  questions  at  this  stage,  but  I feel  thaCt  if 
tile  matters  pass  now,  as  I have  not  these  papers®  be- 
fore me,  the  evidence  will  really  convey  nothing^yo 
my  mind  at  all.  Gould  we  have  the  documen®'5 
printed  before  Mr.  MacNulty  comes  back  ? 

34334a.  Mr.  Sexton. — I could  not  attempt  the  tq^fc 
of  addressing  any  questions  to  Mr.  MacNultv  until® 
had  read  his  memoranda.  y i 

34335.  Chairman.— The  simple  question  I put  wl® 
this,  and  the  witness  .answered  it  perfectly  correctly^B- 
that  there  was  the  same  classification,  the  same  serie®i 
exactly,  and  that  where  butter  and  eggs  and  so  on® 
were  canted  they  were  charged  more  on  the  privately® 
owned  railways  than  on  the  State  railways.  S 
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34335a.  Mr.  Acworth. — He  lias  not  said  that. 
34336.  Chairman. — Yes. 


34336a.  Mr.  Acworth. — Ho  lias  told  ns  that  there  is 
a,  lower  tariff,  but  -whether  any  traffic  goes  at  it  he 
has  not  told  us  ; he  does  not  know. 

34337.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Toe. — Is  it  not  a fact 
that  with  regard  to  the  proposed  acquisition  of 
a railway  in  France,  one  of  the  great  objections  which 
the  railway  companies  make  to  the  acquisition  of  that 
railway  by  the  State  is  that  they  do  charge  much, 
lower  rate's  on  the  State  portion  of  the  railways?— 

^34337a.  Colonel.  Hutcheson  Toe. — That  is  one  of 
the  great  objections  the  railway  companies  have 
Aoainst  the  proposed  purchase. 

°34338.  Lord  Time. — That  does  not  answer  the 


question. 

34338a.  Mr.  Sexton. — Seeing  that  the  State  railway 
normal  charges  are  lower,  it  lies  upon  those  who  sug- 
gest that  there  are,  on  the  private  lines,  exceptional 
rates  which  have  a counteracting  effect,  to  show  it. 

34339.  Mr.  Acworth. — There  is  no  one  here  whose 
duty  it  is  to  defend  the  one  set  of  railways  or  the 
other  ; we  are  here  to  get  at  the  facts,  and  I am  point- 
ing out  that  we  have  not  got  the  facts,  which  might 
upset  the  statement  as  to  there  being  lower  rates  on 
the  State  railways. 

34339a.  Colonel  Huttcheson  Toe.— I understood  Mr. 
MacNulty  to  say  that  the  rates  in  operation  on  the 
State  railways  were  considerably  lower  in  every  direc- 
tion, for  both  passengers  and  goods,  than  on  the  pri- 
vate lines. 


34340.  Mr.  Acworth. — I think  you  will  find  the 
position  is  this— that  it  is  quite  tme  that  the  normal 


tariff  is  lower,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  true,  and  I do 
not  think  it  is  in  fact  true,  that  the  special  rates  are 
lower.  Therefore,  the  really  important  question  is 
what  proportion  of  traffic  goes  at  the  special  rates 
and  what  proportion  at  the  normal  rates? 

34340a.  Lord  Tirrie. — Does  Mr.  MacNulty  know 
that? — I have  not  worked  that  cut,  because  I have 
not  made  a comparison  of  special  rates. 

34341.  Chairman. — You  are  putting  questions 
which  oannot  possibly  be  answered  by  the  witness. 

34341a.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  comparison  is  very  im- 
portant. 

34342.  Chairman. — I should  say  that  the  special 
rates  would  show  the  same  proportion  ? — I could  give 
a statement  of  the  special  rates  on  the  State  railways 
compared  with  the  special  rates  for  like  commodities 
on  the  other  railways  in  France.  I cannot  give  it 
now,  but  I can  prepare  it. 

34342a.  Mr.  Sexton. — It  is  obviously  necessary  that 
the  Commissioners  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
reading  that  statement,  .as  well  as  the  general 
memoranda,  and  Mr.  MacNulty  oan  he  questioned 
upon  them  at  a future  date. 

34343.  Chairman. — Do  the  railway  companies  re- 
quire .all  tihis  ? 

Mr.  Croher  Barrington,  Solicitor. — I think  if  it  is 
done  in  the  way  that  you  suggest  it  will  suffice  All 
that  you  think  necessary  to  elicit  will  appear  on  the 
notes,  and  we  shall  have  it  before  us  and  be  able  to 
answer  anything  that  is  necessary.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  these  voluminous  documents  are  printed  the 
railway  companies  should  have  them,  and  it  would 
take  a great  deal  of  time  to  consider  them. 

34343a.  Chairman. — It  would  be  very  troublesome  to 
print  all  these  documents.  It  should  be  done  by 
question  and  answer  if  possible. 


The  Commission  adjourned  till  the  following  morning  at  11  o’clock. 
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FIFTY-SIXTH  PUBLIC  SITTING— SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  9th,  1907. 

In  the  Board  Room,  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Offices,  Westminster,  London. 

Commissioners  present Sm  Charles  Sgotter,  Bart.,  Chairman ; Sir  Herbert  Jekyi-l,  k.c.m.g.  ; 
Colonel  W.  Hutcheson  Poe,  c.b.  ; Mr.  Thomas  Sexton;  Mr.  W.  M.  Acworth;  and  Mr. 
John  Audley  Frederick  Aspinall  ; 

Mr.  George  E.  Shanahan  (Secretary). 


Nov.  9, 1907. 
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Mr.  Philip  MacN'ultv,  Transit  Inspector,  Department  of  Agriculture,  further  examined  by  the  Ghaiuma.n. 


34344.  I find  that  I omitted  to  ask  you  anything 
yesterday  about  passenger  fares  ? — Yes.  I have  a 
statement  here  upon  that  subject. 

34344a.  It  is  rather  important  that  we  should  have 
some  of  these  fares  on  the  notes;  therefore  I will 
ask  you  a few  questions  upon  them  ? — I might  explain 
that  the  statement  contains  the  unit  rates  per  kilo- 
metre in  some  countries,  and  per  zone  in  others. 

34345.  I think  you  might  go  through  this  very 
shortly.  Take,  first,  the  unit  charge  per  kilometre 
in  France? — 1st  single,  11'2  centimes;  2nd  single, 
7-56  centimes;  3rd  single,  4'928  centimes.  1st  re- 
turn, 16'8  centimes;  2nd  return,  12-096  centimes; 
3rd  return,  7'8848  centimes. 

34345a.  Is  it  necessary  to  carry  it  out  to  so  many 
figures? — The  end  figures  would  probably  make  a dif- 
ference when  you  came  to  work  out  the  actual  fares 
for  long  distances. 

34346.  These  are  the  rates  in  France? — Yes. 

34346a.  Now  give  them  for  Belgium  ?— 1st  single, 
9-45  centimes ; 2nd  single,  6'37875  centimes ; 3rd 
single,  378  centimes.  1st  return,  15Y2  centimes; 
2nd  return,  10 '206  centimes ; 3rd  return,  6’048 
centimes. 

34347.  Can  you  give  us  Germany  now?— This  is 
the  Prussian  State. 

34347a.  Yes;  they  are  all  the  same?— It  is  from 
the  Prussian  State  book  I have  taken  these. 

34348.  Mr.  Acworth. — What  is  the  date  at  which 
you  got  those  ? — For  Prussia  I got  them  in  December, 
but  they  gave  me  the  revised  rates  that  were  to  come 
into  operation  on  May  1,  1907.  In  the  Prussian  State, 
the  unit  charge  per  kilometre  is — 1st  single,  7 pf. ; 
2nd  single,  4‘5  pf.  ; 3rd  single,  3 pf.,  with  the  fol- 
lowing excess  charges  made  for  conveyance  by  fast 
trains : from  1 to  75  km.  1st  class,  mark ; 2nd 
class,  2 mark;  3rd  class,  J,  mark.  From  76  to  150 
km.,  1st  class,  1 mark;  2nd  class,  1 mark;  3rd  class, 
J,  mark.  Over  150  km.,  1st  class,  2 marks;  2nd  class, 
2 marks ; 3rd  class,  1 mark. 

34348a.  These  are  amounts  paid  in  addition  to  the 
fares?— In  addition  to  the  fares  I have  just  quoted. 

34349.  Now,  Holland? — Holland:  1st  class  single, 
5 cents;  2nd  single,  4 cents;  3rd  single,  2'5  cents. 
1st  return,  8 cents;  2nd  return,  6 cents;  3rd  return, 
4 cents.  I should  have  mentioned  that  in  the  State 
of  Prussia  and  in  the  State  of  Saxony  they  have  a 
4th  class,  which  is  charged  on  the  basis  of  2 pf.  per 
kilometre  for  conveyance  in  slow  trains  only. 

34349a.  Mr.  Aspinall. — The  seat  tax  in  Germany 
has  been  abolished,  has  it  not? 

34350.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — That  was  done 

away  with  on  May  1 this  year  in  view  of  this  new 
tariff. 

34350a.  Mr.  Aspinall. — But  there  were  two  changes 
— a change  which  abolished  the  seat  tax,  and  a 
change  which  put  on  10  per  cent. 

34351.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — That  was  taken  off 
this  year ; it  came  into  force  in  July,  1906,  and  was 
taken  off  in  May,  1907,  in  view  of  this  new  tariff. 

34351a.  Chairman. — What  are  these  excess  fares — 
are  they  the  seat  tax  ? — No ; they  are  for  conveyance 
in  fast  trains. 

34352.  I do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  give  all 
these  figures  in  regard  to  Denmark? — There  is  a long 
table. 

34352a.  Just  take  the  unit  charge  per  kilometre  up 


to  100  km.  ?— 1st  single,  68  ore;  2nd  single,  4'3  ore; 
3rd  single,  2’5  ore. 

34353.  Are  there  no  return  tickets?— No. 

34353a.  Now  take  from  197  to  225  km.  ?— 1st  single, 
10-15  Kv.  ; 2nd  single,  6'40  Kr. ; 3rd  single,  3'75  Kr. 

34354.  Now  take  the  last  one,  for  over  676  km.  ?— 
1st  single,  21  Kv.  ; 2nd  single,  13'25  Kr. ; 3rd  single, 
7-75  Kr. 

34355.  Are  there  any  excess  fares  there  in  add i lion 
to  those  rates? — Yes. 

34356.  Then  just  give  us  those?— In  local  journeys 
in  one  of  the  following  districts— I had  better  give 
the  names  as  they  are  pronounced  here 

34357.  Give  a typical  case?— Within  any  one  of 
the  districts  (!)  Sjaelland-Falstar,  (2)  Fyn,  (3)  Jyl- 
land,  it  is  80  ore  1st  class,  50  ore  2nd  class,  and  30 
ore  3rd  class. 

34358.  That  is  sufficient  ?— But  on  through  journeys 
between  the  districts  it  is  much  higher;  it  is  1 kr. 
30  ore  1st  class;  80  ore  2nd  class,  and  50  ore  3rd 


34358a.  Mr.  Acworth  .—These  are  excess  fares  for 

conveyance  by  fast  trains;  you  said  local? 

34359.  Chairman. — They  are  extra  charges  for  ex- 
press trains?— The  first  set  were  for  local  journeys 
within  a district ; the  second  set  are  for  through 
journeys  between  the  districts— excess  charges. 
34359a.  It  is  the  excess  on  an  express  in  a local 


island? — Yes. 

34360.  Now  take  Austria— the  unit  charge  per  kilo- 
metre?—Up  to  150  km.  by  fast  or  express  train,  1st 
class,  11-76  heller;  2nd  class,  7 '28  heller;  3rd  class, 
3'92  heller. 

34361.  Now  by  slow  train? — By  slow  train,  1st 
class,  8’40  heller;  2nd  class,  5'04  heller;  3rd  class, 
2-80  heller. 

34362.  You  have  given  Us  up  to  150  km.  Then  there 
are  varying  charges;  what  are  they  for  over  600 
km.  ? — Fast-  train,  1st  single,  10'752  heller ; 2nd 
single,  6-272  heller;  3rd  single,  2-912  heller. 

34363.  Now  for  the  slow  train  ? — 1st  single,  7'392 
heller ; 2nd  single,  4-032  heller ; 3rd  single,  1"792 
heller. 

34364.  Mr.  Acworth.— Does  the  charge  you  have 
given  for  the  over  600  km.  distance  mean  the  charge 
for  the  whole  600  km.,  or  the  charge  after  making 
the  full  charge  for  the  first  150  km.  ? — Do  you  mean, 
is  it  cumulative  or  the  rate  charge  per  kilometre 
from  tlie  beginning? 

34365.  You  gave  the  rate  for  over  600  km.  Would 
you  have  to  multiply  that  figure  by  600,  or  "would 
you  . have  to  pay  the  charges  dor  the  previous  zones 
up  to  600  km.  ? — You  would  multiply  the  zone  dis- 
tance by  the  actual  unit  which  I have  put  opposite  it. 

34366.  None  of  the  countries  you  have  just  men- 
tioned— Germany,  Belgium,  or  Austria— has  any  re- 
duction on  return  tickets,  has  it? — There  are  no 
return  tickets  in  Austria. 

34367.  Nor.  in  Germany,  are  there? — Germany  has 


no  return  tickets  in 


Germany  or  Austria? — No. 

34369.  Have  you  made  any  inquiries  in  reference 
to  market  tickets?  Yes.  But  I have  not  yet  men- 
tioned Hungary  in  connection  with  ordinary  passen- 
ger fares.  _ , 

34370.  It  is  practically  the  same  as  Austria,  is  it 
not? — There  are  points  of  difference. 
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54371.  Just  take  the  first? — The  first  ds  the  local 
zone,  1 to  10  km.  , , 

34372  In  Hungary  there  are  zone  fares,  and  tne 
zones  are  1 to  10  km.  ?— That  is  the  first  zone  for 
local  traffic  ; the  second  is  11  to  15  km.  ; and  the 
third,  16  to  20  km. 

34373.  Have  you  the  figures  for  the  local  zones?— 
Zone  No.  1,  first  single,  0'60  kr.  ; second  single, 
0-30  kr.  ; third  single,  0‘20  kr. 

34374.  They  are  all  slow  trains  ?— Yes,  there  is  no 
difference  for  conveyance  'by  fast  trains  dn  these  local 


34375.  There  are  no  fast  trains,  probably  ?— Yes, 
for  long  distances. 

34376.  But  in  the  local  zones  ? — Perhaps  not.  Zone 
II.,  first  class,  080  kr.  ; second  class,  0’44  kr.  ; 
third  class,  O' 30  kr.  Zone  III.,  first  class,  1 kr.  ; 

second  cla-ss,  0'60  kr.  ; third  class,  040  kr. 

34377.  Now  for  the  long  distance  zones.  -There  are 
no  less  than  sixteen  zones? — That  is  so. 

34378.  Give  us  the  first,  the  middle,  and  the  last 
zones ? — Zone  1,  from  21  to  27  km.,  by  fast  train, 
first  single,  1'80  kr.  ; second  single,  1'20  kr.  ; third 
single,  0-70  kr.  By  slow  train,  first  single,  1'50 
kr.  ; second  single,  1 kr.  ; third  single,  0'60  kr. 

34379.  Now  the  middle  zone ; take  the  eighth 
zone?— The  eighth  zone  is  from  116  to  130  km.  By 
fast  train,  first  single,  12  kr.  ; second  single,  8 kr.  ; 
third  single,  4’80  kr.  By  slow  train,  first  single, 
9'60  kr.  ; second  single,  6'40  kr.  ; third  single,  4 kr. 

34380.  Now  take  the  last  zone,  over  400  km.  ?— By 
fast  train,  first  single,  30  kr.  ; second  single,  20  kr.  ; 
third  single,  12  kr.  By  slow  train,  first  single, 
24  kr.  ; second  single,  16  kr.  ; third  single,  10  kr. 

34381.  Now  with  regard  to  market  tickets? — There 
are  no  market  tickets  so-called  on  the  Continent. 

34382.  That  answers  that  question  then? — But  I 
should  explain  that  in  Germany  people  going  to 
market  are  carried  at  fourth-class  fares  of  2 pf.  per 
kilometre,  and  are  permitted  to  take  with  them 
without  charge  any  produce  they  are  conveying  to 
market. 

34383.  Mr.  Acworth. — In  North  Germany? — North 
Germany,  Prussia. 

34384.  Chairman. — Anything  they  can  carx-y  with 
them?— Yes,  they  must  take  it  in  the  carriages  them- 
selves, but  there  is  no  excess  charge  made  for  it. 

34385.  Mr.  Acworth. — Are  there  any  traders’ 
tickets? — There  are  no  traders’  tickets. 

34386.  Are  there  no  traders’  tickets  in  -any  of  the 
countries  you  have  mentioned  ? — I should  have  men- 
tioned that  with  regard  to  Holland  I have  no  in- 
formation on  the  market  ticket  question. 

34387.  Chairman. — ' YVith  regaa-d  to  workmen’s 

tickets  in  France.  Do  you  find  that  there  are  cheap 
return  tickets  issued  to  workmen? — Yes.  The  Ouest 
Railway  is  the  first  I have  dealt  with. 

34388.  Between  what  points?  They  are  only  issued 
in  the  vicinity  of  large  places,  I suppose? — In  the 
vicinity  of  large  places,  yes.  I give  three  places  on 
the  Ouest  Railway,  Rouen,  Havre,  and  Barentin. 

34389.  Did  yon  find  that  there  are  cheap  workmen^ 
return  tickets  from  stations  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris 
into  Paris ? — Yes.  I have  taken  the  Nord  line  by 
itself. 

34390.  You  are  dealing  with  the  Ouest  now  ? — Yes. 
34391.  Rouen — what  did  you  find  thex-e  with  re- 
gard to  workmen's  tickets? — They  are  given  to  de- 
finite points,  but  I have  shown  here  only  the  dis- 
tances to  those  places  with  the  rate  charged  in  each 
case.  The  distances  run  in  that  locality  are  from 
6 km.,  and  the  charges,  for  day  return  tickets,  third 
■class,  are  from  30  centimes  for  6 km.  to  50  centimes 
for  15  km.  distance. 

34392.  How  do  those  rates  compare  with  the  ordi- 
nary return  fare  ? — For  the  6 km.  distance,  the  30 
centimes  workmen’s  ticket  compares  with  45  centimes 
for  the  ordinary  return  ticket. 

34393.  And  for  the  last  distance? — For  the  15  km. 
distance,  the  50  centimes  workmen’s  ticket  compares 
with  lfr.  20c.  for  the  ordinary  return!  ticket. 

34394.  I suppose  the  rates  are  much  the  same  at 
Havre? — They  are  about  the  same,  except  that  the 
maximum  distance  is  10  km. 


34395.  The  workmen’s  fares  seem  to  be  about  the 
same  on  the  Ouest  of  France ; where  there  are  work- 
men’s fares  they  are  on  the  same  basis? — Yes,  but 
.there  is  a slight  difference.  For  the  10  km.  in  the 


first  district  the  fare  is  35  centimes,  whereas  in  the 
Havre  district  it  is  50  centimes.  In  the  third 
section  of  the  Ouest  district,  the  distances  are  much 
longer ; they  are  from  10  to  25  km. 

34396.  Where  is  Barentin?— I cannot  tell  you 
exactly.  I took  it  out  of  the  tariff  book.  They  give 
a number  of  workmen’s  fares  for  it,  consequently  I 
assumed  it  was  rather  an  important  manufacturing 
place. 

34397.  Mr.  Sexton. — Probably  a factory  town? — 
Yes,  and  the  workmen  have  to  travel  long  distances, 
up  to  25  km. 

34398.  Chairman. — Do  the  Northern  of  France 
issue  return  tickets  into  Paris  for  workmen? — Yes. 
For  instance,  7 km.,  40  centimes;  that  compares 
with  55  centimes  charged  for  ordinary  return  tickets. 
For  ia  distance  of  8 km.  they  charge  30  centimes 
only,  in  a different  locality,  which  compares  with  65 
centimes  for  the  ordinary  return  ticket. 

34399.  With  regard  to  season  tickets  on  the  State 
railways  of  France? — That  has  been  typed  in  the 
wrong  place.  If  I might,  I would  adhere  to  the 
workmen’s  tickets  arrangements  right  through.  What 
I have  mentioned  so  far  refers  to  daily  tickets  only. 
On  the  second  sheet  you  will  find  references  to  weekly 
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34400.  Are  weekly  tickets  issued  to  workmen  on 
the  Nord  Railway  ?— Workmen,  and  other  employees 
in  Paris  having  an  income  of  less  than  2,000  francs 
per  annum,  are  granted  third  class  weekly  tickets  on 
the  Nord  Railway  at  the  following  fares.  Shall  I 
take  the  first  and  last  ? 

34401.  No  ; take  this  one  through? — Up  to  five  km., 
1 fi\  ; from  six  to  eleven  km.,  1 fr.  40  c.  ; from 
twelve  to  eighteen  km.,  2 fr.  5 c. ; from  nineteen  to 
twenty-five  km.,  2 fr.  80  c.  ; from  twenty-six  to 
thirty-two  km.,  3 fr.  60  c.  ; and  from  thirty- three  to 
forty  km.,  4 fr.  30  c. 

34402.  These  tickets,  I understand,  are  third  class 
weekly  tickets,  issued  to  workmen,  available  by  any 
train,  and  as  many  times  -as  they  like  ; is  that  so  ? — 
I would  not  say  that.  Workmen  travel  in  the  morn- 
ing and  in  the  evening  usually. 

34403.  But  supposing  lie  wishes  to  go  home  to 
dinner  at  mid-day,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that 
he  may  not  travel  by  one  of  tliese  tickets?- -I  would 
not  go  further  than  the  statement  I have  made ; but 
it  ir,  an  exact  translation  from  the  special  tariff,  so 
there  is  no  limitation,  I take  it. 

34404.  There  is  no  limitation  ? — Apparently  not. 

34405.  Is  there  any  limitation  as  to  the  time  of 
day  at  which  these  tickets  are  available? — No,  there 
is  nothing  contained  in  this  statement. 

34406.  Then,  they  are  available,  as  I understand, 
by  any  train  at  any  time  ?— I cannot  go  beyond  what 
I have  here ; this  is  taken  from  the  official  document. 

34406a.  Mr.  Sexton. — Once  a day  each  way,  no 


doubt. 

34407.  Chairman. — Are.  the  rates  different  on  the 
State  Railway  in  France? — Yes.  Workmen’s  weekly 
tickets  are  granted  within  a radius  of  thirty  km.  of 
Bordeaux,  Nantes,  Angers,  Orleans,  Tours,  La 
Rochelle,  Rochefort,  and  Niort,  at  the  following 
prices.  The  distances  run  from  one  to  thirty  km.  by 
single  kilometres. 

34408.  Take  the  five  kilometre  distance  ? — 60  cen- 
times. 

34409.  For  ten  kilometres? — 115  centimes. 

34410.  For  twenty  kilometres  ? — 185  centimes. 

34411.  For  thirty  kilometres? — 230  centimes. 

34412.  Those  are’  weekly  tickets  on  the  State  Rail- 


34413.  Now  with  regard  to  Belgium? — I have  the  Belgian 
rates  for  workmen’s  tickets  there  also.  railways. 

34414.  First  of  all,  day  tickets?— For  one  single 
journey  per  day,  subscription  tickets  are  issued  for 
distances  up  to  20  kilometres. 

34415.  What  is  the  rate  for  a distance  of  five 
kilometres  ? — To  be  used  on  six  days  a week  the  charge 
is  60  centimes ; to  be  used  on-  seven  days  a week, 

75  centimes. 

34416.  For  ten  kilometres? — To  be  used  on  six  days 
a week,  80  centimes  ; seven  days,  90  centimes. 

34417.  For  twenty  kilometres? — A six-day  ticket, 

105  centimes ; a seven-day  ticket,  130  centimes. 

Those  are  for  one  single  journey  per  day. 

34418.  Therefore  there  is  a distinction  in  Belgium? 

—Yes. 
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34419.  There  did  not  seem  to  be  any  such  limita- 
tion in  France? — No.  These  rates  are  for  a single 
journey  per  day,  only  one  way. 

34419a.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Toe. — They  have  also  a 
ticket  for  a return  journey  per  day. 

34420.  Chairman. — The  rates  you  have  just  given 
us  are  for  a single  journey  per  day.  Will  you  now 
give  the  rates  for  a return  journey  per  day?  Take 
five  kilometres? — These  tickets  extend  the  distance 
up  to  100  kilometres ; the  single  tickets  only  went 
up  to  twenty  kilometres.  For  five  kilometres,  a six- 
day  ticket  is  95  centimes ; a seven-day  ticket,  115 
centimes. 

34421.  That  is  the  double  journey? — Yes. 

34422.  Now  go  on  to  ten  kilometres? — For  ten 
kilometres,  a six-day  ticket  is  125  centimes  ; a seven- 
days  ticket,  145  centimes. 

34423.  For  twenty  kilometres? — A six-days  ticket, 
150  centimes  ; a seven-days  ticket,  175  centimes. 

34424.  Now  the  forty  kilometre  rate? — A six-days 
ticket,  200  centimes ; a seven-days  ticket,  230  cen- 
times. 

34425.  Now  take  the  last? — 100  kilometres,  a six- 
days  ticket,  315  centimes ; a seven-days  ticket,  360 
centimes. 

34426.  There  is  no  limitation  as  to  time  in  that 
case,  is  there  ? — No.  I have  nothing  about  it  on  my 
notes. 

34427.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — In  addition  to  that 
they  have  tickets  available  for  one  journey  to  and 
from  in  the  week  ? — Yes  ; I am  coming  to  that. 

34428.  Mr.  Acworth. — Are  you  sure  that  the  work- 
men’s tickets  are  not  available  only  by  certain  trains 
in  the  morning  ? — I am  not  definite  about  that.  Here 
are  the  notes  which  have  been  made  out  by  the 
translator. 

34429.  Do  you  suggest  that  they  are  available  to 
come  in  at  twelve  o’clock  and  back  at  three? — These 
are  all  the  notes  I have. 

34430.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Toe. — There  is  nothing  in 
the  tariff,  I worked  it  out  ?— These  are  not  my  own 
translations ; I can  only  give  you  what  is  on  my 
notes. 

34431.  Mr.  Sexton. — Is  the  only  limitation  that 
they  must  produce  evidence  that  they  are  workmen  ? — 
Certificates  have,  in  some  cases,  to  be  presented. 

34432.  Mr.  Acworth. — It  is  clear  there  must  be 
some  protection  to  the  railway  company  that  they 
are  not  used  by  every  third  class  passenger  ? — Yes. 

34433.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Tod. — They  have  to  satisfy 
the  company  that  they  are  workmen,  but  there  is 
no  limitation  in  the  tariff. 

34434.  Mr.  Acworth. — They  may  be  limited  by  the 
fact  that  they  are  available  only  by  workmen’s  trains, 
and  that  that  is  defined  in  the  time  table. 

34434a.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Toe. — In  the  tariff  they 
have  simply  to  satisfy  the  company  that  they  are 
workmen. 

34435.  Chairman. — I do  not  think  you  need  give 
us  the  single  journey  rates,  as  they  do  not  apply  to 
anything  we  have  got.  In  Denmark  there  are  no 
special  rates? — There  are  no  special  rates  for  work- 

34436.  In  Austria  ? — In  Austria  workmen  are  car- 
ried single  journeys  on  the  following  scale.  There 
are  ten  zones. 

34437.  They  have  the  zone  f axes  ? — Yes. 

34438.  Take  the  first? — From  1 to  10  km.,  foi 
single  journeys,  13  heller. 

34439.  From  41  to  50  km.  ?— 62  heller. 

34440.  They  go  up . to  100  1cm.  ? — Yes.  These  are 
for  single  journeys  only.  Fi'om  91  to  100  km.,  125 
heller. 

34441.  They  seem  to  have  a very  simple  arrange- 
ment in  Hungary? — Yes.  When  labourers  present 
a certificate  as  .to  their  occupation  they  are  charged 
half  third-class  fare. 

54442.  That  is  very  simple?— Yes. 

34443.  Mr.  Acworth. — Do  you  understand  that  to 
apply  to  all  travelling — that  if  I get  .a  certificate 
that  I am  a labourer  I may  always  travel  half  price  ? 
— So  long  as  the  certificate  lasts.  If  a man  is  em- 
ployed .by  ia  farmer  he  can  only  present  the  certi- 
ficate that  he  is  engaged  for  a certain  time. 

34444.  Do  you  understand  that  to  mean  this.  Take 
an  ordinary  workman  ; he  lias  a job ; can  lie.  as 


long  .as  he  has  >a  certificate  that  he  is  on  that  job, 
travel  half-price,  even  though  the  journey  lias 
nothing  to  do  with  the  job,  or  with  going  backwards 
and  forwards  from  and  to  the  job? — No;  the  certi- 
ficate will  certify  the  time  the  man  is  engaged  upon 
the  job. 

34445.  The  travelling  must  have  connection  with 
the  job? — Yes. 

34446.  It  is  not  a general  power  to  the  workman 
to  travel  half-price? — No. 

34447.  Mr.  Aspinall. — What  are  the  arrangements 
they  make  as  to  the  return  of  the  certificate? — That 
I cannot  say. 

34448.  Chairman. — Now,  with  regard  to  Germany? 
— In  Germany  workmen  are  carried  for  distances  up 
to  a.  maximum  of  50  km.  at  half  fourth-class  fare, 
that  is,  1 pf.  per  kilometre,  with  a minimum  charge 
of  10  pf.  for  single  journey. 

34449.  That  is  simple  also.  Are  there  any  weekly 
return  tickets  issued  ?— Weekly  return  tickets  are 
issued  to  workmen  at  the  total  of  the  ordinary  work- 
men’s fares.  No  reduction  apparently  is  made. 

34450.  In  regard  to  Holland,  you  have  no  infor- 
mation ? — No. 

34451.  Sir  II.  J ekyll. — Are  there  any  special  fares 
for  school-ohildren  ? — Yes,  but  I have  not  dealt  with 
them.  I dealt  with  the  matter  almost  entirely  from 
the  agricultural  and  industrial  point  of  view. 

34452.  Mr.  Sexton. — Do  they  exist? — Yes. 

34453.  In  what  countries?— I could  not  say. 

34454.  Generally  ? — Yes,  students’  tickets. 

34455.  Mr.  Acworth. — In  Germany  are  they  not 
one  of  the  classes  of  tickets  which  have  been  abolished 
by  the  new  reform  ? — No ; the  revised  scale  given  to 
me  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  other,  but  with  re- 
duced figures. 

34456.  They  have  abolished  a good  many  special 
classes  of  tickets  ; do  you  -think  they  have  retained 
this  one?  Children’s  tickets? 

34457.  Yes?— I am  not  prepared  to  go  into  that; 
I did  not  deal  with  that  question,  but  in  going 
through  the  Tariff  Books  I noticed  casually  that  chil- 
dren were  carried  at  reduced  rates  in  some  of  the 
countries ; F ranee  is  one ; I could  not  tell  you  the 
whole  of  them.  I did  not  deal  with  the  matter  from 
ail  educational  point  of  view. 

34458.  In  the  revision  is  there  a reduction  of  the 
children’s  fares?— I could  not  tell  you. 

34459.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — In  Belgium  they 
have  very  cheap  fares  for  students? — Workmen's, 
traders’,  and  market  tickets  and  ordinary  fares  are 
what  I looked  into  specially.  There  are  a number  of 
reductions  in  France.  If  two  or  three  members  of  a 
family  are  travelling  together  they  get  a reduction 
at  any  time. 

34460.  -Mr.  Sexton.—  Is  that  in  France  only?— I 
am  not  sure  about  that. 

34461.  Chairman. — Now,  with  regard  to  goods 
traffic?  • I ought  to  explain  why  this  lias  been  gone 
into  in  such  detail.  The  reason  is  that  owing  to  the 
public  interest  -taken  in  the  matter  the  Department 
considered  it  well  to  place  the  translations  that  they 
have  made  open  to  the  public.  That  was  some 
months  ago,  and  the  opportunity  was  -availed  of  to 
some  extent.  But  this  necessitated  our  going  into 
the  matter  fully  -as  far  as  our  evidence  is  concerned, 
lest  anybody  might  liave  taken  notes  of  points  which 
we  consider  unimportant;  if  I had-  omitted  details 
from  my  evidence  it  might  have  left  the  Department 
open  to  the  charge  of  not  having  gone  fully  into  the 
matter. 

34462.  -But  we  have  all  this  really  ourselves.  First 
of  all,  with  regard  to  the  system  in  Belgium  for 
express  goods.  What  -are  the  rates  Charged  there?— 
Tlie  rates  according  to  Tariff  No.  1 

34463.  Tha-t  is  the  highest  class? — Yes,  that  is  the 
highest  class — express  goods. 

34464.  Express  goods  are  charged  on  the  highest 
class  ?— Yes,  and  the  tariff  comprises  iall  the  accessory 
expenses  except  collection  and  deliverv  of  the  goods, 
disbursements,  reimbursements,  adviee'of  arrival,  and 
premium  on  declaration  of  interest  in  delivery.  The 
rates  for  these  goods  when  prepaid  and  weighing  up 
to  60  kg.,  for  all  distances — they  iare  scaled  according 
' to  weight ; shall  I go  through  the  scale  ? 

34465.  Give  us  an  example  ? — Packages  not  exceed- 
ing 5 kg.  in  weight,  80  centimes ; over  20  and  up  to 
30  kg.,  2 fr.  ; and  the  last  is  over  50  and  up  to  60 
kg.,  3 fr.  50  c.  Of  course,  there  are  intermediate 
weights. 
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34466.  This  is  for  all  express  goods  traffic,  I under- 
stand?— Prepaid.  The  public  can  prepay  these  pack- 
ages by  stamps,  and  if  adhesive  stamps  are  attached 
these  are  the  charges.  When  the  packages  are  not 
stamped  the  scale  is  the  same  as  for  the  prepaid 
stamped  parcels  with  an  excess  fee  of  20  centimes  for 
each  package. 

34467.  An  excess  fee  of  2d.  per  parcel? — Yes. 

34467a.  Chairman. — I should  like  to  get  at  some- 
thing about  agricultural  produce  if  I could. 

34468.  Mr.  A cworth. — Might  I clear  up  a point 
here?  You  say  that  these  rates  do  not  include  col- 
lection and  delivery? — That  is  so. 

34469.  “ Express  ” seems  to  imply  that  the  con- 
signee wants  it  tat  once.  Can  you  tell  us  what  ar- 
rangements are,  in  fact,  made? — Does  it  get  to  the 
station,  is  an  advice  note  then  sent,  and  does  the 
man  fetch  it  next  day? — I can  give  you  that  under 
the  heading  “ Collection  and  Delivery.”  I have  a 
chapter  dealing  with  that  in  all  countries,  and  Bel- 
gium will  come  in  its  order. 

34470.  Chairman. — About  these  express  goods  par- 
cels; what  is  the  maximum  weight  that  can  be  car- 
ried under  that  arrangement? — 60  kg.  The  rail- 
ways are  not  bound  to  accept  for  transit,  by  express, 
packages  of  more  than  one  cubic  metre  volume,  or 
weighing  more  than  150  kg. 

34471.  I mean  packages  that  are  stamped? — 60  kg. 

34472.  Any  tiling  above  60  kg.  must  be  paid  for 
in  the  ordinary  way,  not  with  stamps? — Not  by 
stamps. 

34473.  Is  the  scale  of  rates  different  for  unstamped 
express  traffic? — That  excess  fee  of  20  centimes  per 
package  is  added  for  packages  up  to  60  kg.  Two- 
pence per  package  is  added-  if  they  are  not  prepaid. 

34474.  If  they  are  not  prepaid  by  stamps,  you 
moan  ? — Yes ; an  excess  fee  of  2d.  per  package  is 
charged. 

34475.  There  are  many  conditions  .attached  to  this 
express  business.  I suppose  the  railway  companies 
are  not  bound  to  accept  anything  above  a certain 
weight? — They  are  not  bound  to  accept  for  transit, 
by  express,  packages  of  more  than  150  kg.  or  beyond 
certain  dimensions  one  cubic  metre  volume. 

34475.  They  may  refuse  to  accept  then,  not  only  if 
they  are  weighty,  but  if  they  are  unwieldy  or  bulky  ? 
—Yes. 

34477.  in  other  words,  they  are  sent  by  passenger 
train,  I suppose? — By  ordinary  train. 

34478.  In  those  big  wagons  that  one  sees  so  fre- 
quently on  the  Continent? — Yes. 

34479.  Mr.  A cworth. — Do  you  suggest  that  in  Bel- 
gium I cannot  send  five  tons  at  express  rate  ? — Not 
bv  express  train.  150  kg.  is  the  maximum  weight  ac- 
cepted for  transit  by  express  train. 

34430.  I did  not  know  that  any  country  did  that? — 
Yes.  That  express  train,  of  course,  is  not  a fast 
goods  train.  It  is  an  express  passenger  train.  You 
have  three  services  in  Belgium  : express  goods,  ac- 
celerated goods,  and  slow  goods,  express  being  the 
lughest  rate,  accelerated  goods  an  intermediate  rate, 
corresponding  to  the  fast  goods  in  France,  and  then 
tiie  slow  goods. 

34480a.  Mr.  A cworth  . — Surely  in  Belgium  they  use 
the  phrase  grande  vitesse. 

34481.  Chairman.  — And  petite  vitesse  ? — They  have 
three ; they  have  an  accelerated  goods  rate,  which  is 
intermediate  between  grande  vitesse  and  petite 
messe. 

. 34482.  Mr.  Acwmih. — The  point  I want  to  get  at 
'Si  is  it  (1)  or  (2)  that  corresponds  with  the  phrase 
that  is  usual  all  over  the  Continent — grande  vitesse  ? 
— What  I call  ‘‘express”  would  correspond  to  it. 

34483.  Which  is  the  one  that  is  double  the  normal 
tariff?—1 They  do  not  go  on  that  principle  in  Bel- 
gium ; they  have  a special  rate.  But  they  have  three 
; there  is  the  fastest,  the  express  ; accelerated 
goods,  an  intermediate  service ; and  slow  goods,  ordi- 
3111  ry  goods  train. 

34484  Mr.  Aspinall. — Have  they  any  special  rate 
•or  export? — That"  I will  deal  with  later  on;  they 
have,  for  special  commodities,  and  for  import. 

34485.  Chairman. — I think  we  have  had  enough 
about  these  express  parcels.  In ‘Belgium  all  consignments 
n*  slow  goods,  in  addition  to  the  tariff  rates,  are 
charged  a fee  of  twenty  centimes,  are  they  not  ? — Yes, 
for  registration. 

34486  Is  there  also  a chrrge,  when  the  goods  ar- 
nre  at  their  destination,  for  posting  the  advice  note  ? 


34487.  There  are  several  little  charges  of  that  kind 
in  Belgium? — Yes,  per  consignment. 

34488.  Is  it  not  the  fact  also  that  in  Belgium, 
when  there  is  a consignment  containing  different 
classes  of  goods,  say,  a mixed  package,  the  rate 
charged  by  the  company  is  the  highest  rate  they  can 
charge  for  the  highest  class  of  goods  in  the  package? 
— Yes,  that  is  so. 

34489.  We  have  had  that  before  us.  The  system  in 
Belgium  on  the  State  railways  is  that  in  regard  to  a 
mixed  package  where  there  are  different  classes  of 
goods,  they  charge  the  highest  ? — Yes.  But  there  is  this 
provision  made.  If  it  be  advantageous  to  the 
public,  and  if  the  way-bill  shows  separately  the 
weight  of  each  category  of  goods,  consignments  com- 
posed of  different  classes,  or  belonging  to  special 
tariffs,  with  a proviso  of  a minimum  of  10,000  kg. 
may  be  charged  separately  at  the  price  of  the  class 
or  special  tariff  applicable  to  each  category  of  goods. 

34490.  Mr.  A cworth. — Provided  there  is  not  less 
than  one  ton  of  each? — Yes. 

34491.  Chairman. — What  is  the  minimum  charge 
under  slow  goods  tariff?— For  Class  1? 

34492.  Yes? — -The  charges  are  shown  separately  for 
each  weight  in  the  tariff.  The  Tariff  Book  has  a 
scale  which  shows  .the  minimum  for  each  one  of  the 
classes  of  rates.  The  actual  amount  of  each  will  be 
shown  lin  my  chapter  dealing  with  the  calculation  of 
freight  charges. 

34493.  There  are  so  many  conditions  in  the  Bel- 
gium tariffs  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  at 
what  one  should  have  to  pay.  It  is  impossible  to 
make  comparisons,  there  are  so  many  subsidiary 
charges.  For  instance,  for  goods  of  bulk  they  may 
charge  50  per  cent,  extra,  and  so  on.  In  fact,  they 
seem  to  do  as  they  like  ?— It  is  all  down  in  black  and 
white.  The  rights  and  obligations  of  both  railways 
and  public  are  clearly  shown  in  black  and  white  in 
every  country  on  the  Continent. 

34494.  Mr.  Sexton. — I feel  more  and  more  every  mo- 
ment the  impossibility  of  dealing  with  Mr.  MacNulty’s 
evidence  unless  his  memoranda  are  first  supplied  to 
each  member  of  the  Commission.  Unless  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  has  an  ample  opportunity  of 
going  through  these  memoranda  they  cannot  be  pos- 
sibly used  to  ascertain  those  principles  which  no 
doubt  are  deducable  from  this  vast  mass  of  detail. 
How  does  that  strike  you,  Mr.  MacNulty  ? — I think 

34495  Mr.  Acworth. — I suppose  the  Department 
are  contemplating  printing  this.  They  are  surely  not 
going  to  waste  all  this— simply  put  'it  away  ?— This 
information  has  all  been  got  out  at  the  request  of  the 
Commission.  The  Department  were  asked  by  the 
Commission  if  they  would  supply  some  information 
as  to  foreign  rates,  and  they  undertook  to  do  so.  It 
has  turned  out  a much  bigger  thing  than  they  antici- 
pated when  they  gave  the  promise,  and  has  "involved 
considerably  more  expense  than  they  anticipated. 

34496.  Mr.  Sexton. — I suppose  it  would  go  into  a 
pamphlet  of  about  a couple  of  hundred  pages  ? — Yes. 

34496a.  Mr.  Acworth. — I wonder  if  they  would 
print  it  if  the  Commission  asked  them. 

34497.  The  Secretary. — The  matter  we  have  here  is 
nothing  compared  with  what  Mr.  MacNulty  is  going 
to  furnish.  I understand  that  what  he  is  going  to 
submit  in  January  will  fill  a small  cart  ? — (Witness.) 
— The  comparisons  of  actual  working  rates  will  be 
bulky,  but  the  information  required  by  the  Com- 
mission will  probably  be  contained  in  a small 
bundle  of  sheets  of  foolscap.  The  working  out  of  it  show- 
ing the  rates  so  that  the  railway  companies  can  check 
them,  will  mean  a lot  of  paper,  because  we  will  have  to 
show  every  rate  that  we  use.  This  roll  ( exhibiting 
roll  of  papers)  contains  one  set — artificial  manures ; 
there  are  probably  1,200  actual  Irish  i-ates  in  it. 
Then,  in  columns  after  each  Irish  rate  is  shown  the 
foreign  rate  taken  for  comparison,  with  all  the  con- 
ditions attaching  to  it,  so  as  tq,  enable  the  railway 
companies  or  the  Commissioners  to  see  whether  it  is 
a legitimate  comparison  or  not.  We  do  not  say 
whether  it  is  or  not;  we  get  the  closest  comparison 
we  can,  and  it  is  for  anyone  to  say  whether  it  is  a 
legitimate  comparison  or  not. 

34498.  Mr.  Sexton.—  You  have  explained  that  the 
Department  apprehended  that  unless  they  gave  very 
fully  the  results  of  their  inquiries,  some  people  might 
think  a partial  statement  had  been  made.  If  the 
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only  thing  that  appears  xn  the  evidence  is  a com- 
paratively short  statement  by  word  of  mouth,  when 
everybody  knows  that  you  had  prepared  a great  mass 
of  matter,  the  doubt  will  become  greater,  will  it  not  l 

X feel  that  I am  placed  rather  at  a disadvantage  in 

being  asked  general  questions,  because  the  mass  of 
detail  is  immense,  and  it  is  impossible  for  me,  even 
though  I have  read  and  re-read  my  statement  ot 
evidence,  to  answer  accurately,  or  as  accurately  as  1 
would  wish.  I may  make  a general  statement  which 
may  not  be  strictly  accurate,  and  which  might  be 
open  to  criticism  hereafter. 

34499.  You  may  be  constrained,  by  reason  of  the 
question  put  to  you,  to  give  an  inadequate,  or  even 
an  erroneous  impression  of  the  effect  of  the  general 
material  ?— Exactly.  Eor  instance,  I find  that  m 
going  through  the  matter  relating  to  France,  there 
were  two  very  important  matters  omitted  with  regard 
to  rates.  I intended  to  go  back  upon  them,  with  the 
Chairman’s  permission,  by-and-bye. 

34500.  But  if  every  member  of  the  Commission  has 
the  whole  of  the  matter  put  into  his  hands  and  ad- 
dresses to  Mr.  MacNulty  questions  from  his  own 
point  of  view,  it  can  hardly  then  be  said  that  the 
examination  is  incomplete. 

34501.  Mr.  Acworth.— 1 am  not  so  sanguine  as  to 
that.  I think  that  I could  talk  to  Mr.  MacNulty  for 
a week  myself,  and  if  every  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion did  the  same,  we  should  all  get  tired  of  each 
other’s  cross-examination  anyway?— I hope  also  that 
you  will  have  a little  pity  on  me.  For  months  I have 
been  putting  in  about  fourteen  hours  a day  on  this 
work. 

34502.  Mr.  Acworth.—I  think  you  have  done  per- 
fect marvels.  I have  studied  a good  many  of  the 
continental  books,  but  I have  never  seen  any  that 
attempted  to  cover  the  ground  you  have.  It  is  a 
perfectly  colossal  work. 

34502a.  Mr.  Sexton. — This  is  not  the  only  detailed 
question  that  has  formed  the  subject  of  inquiry  by 
the  Commission  from  time  to  time.  Under  all  these 
details  there  are  certain  leading  facts  and  prin- 
ciples. If  the  details  are  made  the  subject  of  ade- 
quate examination,  no  doubt  conclusions  may  be 
arrived  at.  It  is  obvious  that  unless  we  acquaint 
ourselves  with  Mr.  MacNulty’s  details  we  cannot  put 
to  him  the  questions  necessary  to  define  what  is 
essential. 

The  Secretary. — I will  undertake  to  have  this  prin- 
ted and  circulated  before  the  next  sittings  of  the 
Commission,  and  the  examination  of  Mr.  MacNulty 
can  be  resumed  then. 

34503.  Mr.  Acxcortlx. — What  about  the  tables? 

The  Secretary. — That  would  be  hopeless;  but  Mr. 
MacNulty  says  that  he  will  have  all  these  tables  re- 
duced to  a summarised  form,  sufficiently  elaborate,  I 
should  think,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Witness. — That  I would  undertake  to  do— to  pre- 
pare a summary  of  comparisons.  That  is,  com- 
parisons of  results  obtained  from  the  figures  taken 
out  for  the  use  of  the  Commission.  Of  course, 
the  details  could  not  possibly  be  mad©  out.  We  will 
supply  a full  copy  of  the  whole  comparison  for  the 
use  of  the  Commission,  and  they  may,  if  they  wish, 
hand  it  over  to  the  railway  companies  to  analyse  and 
check. 

34503a.  Mr.  Acworth. — What  you  propose  would  be 
to  say  something  of  this  sort  of  thing:  “We  have 
taken  twenty  manure  rates  in  Ireland  for  a distance 
of  between  ten  and  twelve  miles,  and  they  work  out 
at  so  much  per  ton  per  mile ; twenty  in  France  work 
out  at  so  much  ; twenty  in  Belgium  work  out  at  so 
much.”  That  is  the  kind  of  comparison  you  would 
make? — Yes,  taking  quantities  and  rates  against 
quantities  and  rates  ; five  tons  against  five  tons  and 
so  on. 

34504.  For  varying  distances? — Yes.  Our  distances 
for  manure  rates  run  from  eight  miles  to  250  miles 
for  Ireland. 

34505.  Would  you  contrast  the  countries  for  dis- 
tances ? — For  specific  distances,  where  we  find  actual 
working  rates  for  comparison. 

34506.  And  for  specific  consignments? — Yes,  giving 
reference  to  the  foreign  tariff,  so  that  it  may  be 
turned  up  and  checked. 

34507.  Mr.  Sexton. — I think  the  print  of  your  in- 


vestigations will  have  a value  far  beyond  the  present 
inquiry? — There  are  two  points  with  reference  to 
France  to  which  I wish  to  call  attention,  with  regayd 
to  the  treatment  of  stations  intermediate  between 
two  points,  where  specially  low  rates  have  been  struck. 
Goods  sent  under  the  terms  of  an  ordinary  special 
tariff,  whether  through  or  not,  to  or  from  a station 
not  named  in  the  special  tariff,  but  an  intermediate 
one,  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  said  tariffs  - on  paying 
for  the  entire  distance  comprised  between  the  named 
stations,  the  first  one  and  the  last  one,  the  rate 
which  applies  to  that  section,  if  it  is  found  on  calcu- 
lation that  it  is  more  advantageous  to  the  consignor 
than  that  of  the  general  or  special  tariffs  of  the  com- 
pany from  his  own  station. 

34508.  Mr.  Acxcorth.— In  other  words,  Drogheda 
sending  to  Belfast  could  make  use,  if  it  chose,  of  any 
special  rate  between  Dublin  and  Belfast? — Exactly. 

34509.  Colonel  Ilxitcheson  Foil.—  And  they  add  the 
local  rat©  on? — No. 

34510.  Mr.  Acworth. — Supposing  there  is  a special 
rate  of  ten  shillings  between  Dublin  and  Belfast,  and 
the  class  rate  from  Drogheda  to  Belfast  would  be 
fourteen  shillings,  the  Drogheda  merchant  would  be 
entitled  to  send  his  goods  at  the  ten  shilling  rate?— 

34510a.  Mr.  Sexton.— Would  that  meet  the  dis- 
satisfaction in  the  vicinity  of  competitive  points  in 
Ireland  where  they  are  charged-  rates  far  higher  than 
the  competitive  points? 

34511.  Mr.  Acworth. — It  would  be  a great  conces- 
sion. May  we  put  on  the  notes,  as  you  will,  no  doubt, 
remember,  that  that  does  not  apply  to  transit  traffic. 
Supposing  there  is  a through  rate  from  Basle  to  Ant- 
werp, a French  consignment  cannot  claim  the  benefit 
of  the  rate? — I think  I have  that  on  my  notes. 

34512.  That  is  an  exception  to  the  otherwise  uni- 
versal rule  ? — Yes.  Goods  forwarded  under  the  terms- 
of  special  export  tariffs,  through  or  not.,  by  a French 
station  not  named,  but  intermediate  between  two 
stations  named,  may  profit  by  the  rates  of  these 
tariffs  by  paying  for  the  distance  between  the  named 
point  which  precedes  the  forwarding  station  and  the 
frontier  port  or  point  whence  export  is  effected,  if 
the  rate  thus  calculated  is  more  advantageous  than 
that  of  the  general  or  special  tariffs  of  each  company. 
That  is  giving  them  the  advantage  of  the  export  rates. 
That  is  not  the  transit  rate. 

34513.  That  would  not  be  available  for  local  con- 
sumption at  Havre.  Provided  you  were  going  to  ship 
it  at  Havre,  you  could  send  it,  but  you  could  not  use 
it  for  local  consumption? — No. 

34514.  Chairman— We  were  on  Belgium  just  now, 
and  were  dealing  with  express  goods  and  slow  goods? 
— We  had  got  the  slow  goods,  I think. 

34515.  With  regard  to  Belgium,  there  are  a large 
number  of  special  rates?— Yes. 

34516.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  rates? — Yes,  for 
export,  import,  and  interior  traffic. 

34517.  If  you  could  give  us  any  information  about 
that  I think  it  would  be  valuable? — In  this  chapter 
of  my  evidence  the  only  information  I could  give  you 
is  as  to  the  commodities  and  tonnages.  The  rates  I 
have  noted  will  be  dealt  with  if  any  of  them  are  used 
in  the  comparison  by  us,  if  they  come  in  for  com- 
parison at  all. 

34518.  Of  course  the  most  important  thing  for  us 
is  the  comparison? — Yes.  That,  of  course,  will  come 
in  in  that  ( pointing  to  roll  of  papers) — the  compari- 
son of  actual  rates. 

34519.  You  have  not  got  it  before  you? — No. 
34520.  Let  us  get  on  the  notes,  if  we  can,  Ike 
special  rates  to  which  your  attention  has  been  drawn 
in  Belgium.  You  sav,'  first  of  all,  that  there  is  not 
only  export  and  import,  but  also  interior  traffic?— 


Yes. 


n have 


34521.  What  are  the  conditions  of  that  ? 
not  the  rates  ? — No,  not  here. 

34522.  Take  export  traffic  first..  Will  they  make  a 
special  rate  when  there  is  a ten'  or  fifty -ton  lot ?—- 
The  tonnages  vary  according  to  the  commodities.  Coal, 
coke,  stone,  and  earth,  ten-ton  and  fifty-ton  lots; 
clay,  lime,  and  gravel,  ten-ton  lots;  alcohol,  matches, 
butter,  chairs,  combed  flax,  eggs,  fine  pottery,  Me 
ton  and  ten-ton  lots  ; starch,  salted  anil  raw  hides 
beans,  turnip  seed,  ten-ton  lots.  (I  am  making  a 
selection  from  the  list.)  Metallurgic  products, 
screws,  nails,  ten-ton  lots ; glassware,  seven-ton  lots. 

34523.  These  are  exports? — Yes. 
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^ . ..  +nT1Tla„ps  vo„  have  men-  34544.  That  does  not  affect  this  country.  With  re-  A0l).  9, 1907. 

disinfection  of  goods  wagons?  - ••  * 

34545.  Yes? — There  is  no  regulation  that  I 
aware  of  in  regard  to  that. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — Disinfection  for  live  stock  is  c< 
pulsory.  . 

Witness. — But  not  goods  wagons.  Hus  is  the  dis- 
infection of  wagons  for  the  conveyance  of  certain 
kinds  of  goods,  such  as  manure,  or  the  conveyance 
of  live  poultry;  they  treat  live  poultry  as  animals  on 
the  Continent ; we  treat  them  as  goods  traffic  in  Ire-  Belgian 

railways  :• 

rate,  in  Belgium,  if 


tioned  the  State  I 

■14525.  Which  you  will  give  us  subsequently  ?— If 
used  in  comparison  with  Irish  rates.  If  we  have  any 
corresponding  conditions  in  Ireland  we  will  make 
use  of  these  rates  in  comparison ; if  not,  we  will  not 
bring  them  in  at  all. 

34526  You  have  butter  and  seed  and  flax  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing?— Yes;  they  .will  be  used  -- 
those  commodities 

are  the  same.  tne  ^ 

34527.  Will  the  railway  make  some  arrangement  ]and 
with  regard  to  import  traffic  ?— Yes.  Uhina  clay,  34546.  Chairman. 


5 concerned  where  the  conditions 


Transit 
1 Inspector, 
Department 
of  Agricul- 


coffee,  rock  and  sea-salt,  alcohol,  butter,  cider, 

bacon,  starch,  hides,  salt  herrings,  sulphate  of  cop-  ,._0 „ . 

per,  planks and  the  consignee  has  to  pay  for  it? — Yes,  Is.  prac-  wagons 

34528  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  tically,  li  fr.,  whether  the  poultry  be  conveyed  in  charged  to 
,,0  an  through  that  list ; it  appears  that  any  traffic  cages,  baskets,  or  loose.  t^hTcases”” 

in  five  or  ten-ton  lots  can  get  a special  rate?— Not  34547.  What  are  “ disbursements  ” ? — Really  “paid 
any  tiaffic ; it  is  limited.  The  list  is  not  a very  long  ong --  money  paid  out.  The  railway  companies  Commission 

iU-J- 1“*“  +roffi''  charge  a commission  on  these  monies  paid  out.  I charged  by  the 

brought  that  in  because  there  is  no  such  practice  in 
Ireland  ; it  is  a distinction.  Jj 

34548.  What  is  the  commission  ? — 20  centimes  on  20 
than  20  francs  per  consignment  r 
" - — " ■'  25  cent- 


poultry  is  carried  in  a wagon,  the  company  or  the  The  C03l  of 
State  consider  that  the  wagon  ought  to  be  cleansed,  disinfection  of 


ne,  and  that  completes  the  import  traffic. 

34529.  Mr.  Acworth. — I noticed  that  the  list  of  ex- 
ports that  you  gave  has  only  two  items  in  common 

with  the  list  of  imports.  It  may  be  an  accident ; 

there  may  be  others  you  have  not  given?  I think  1 francs  and 
have  got  a fairly  comprehensive  list. 

34530.  Tell  me  if  I am  correct,  that  the  only  two 
articles  that  get  a special  import  rate,  and  also  have 
a special  export  rate,  are  alcohol  and  butter  ?-  -I  have 
not  examined  that;  I think  leaf  tobacco  comes  into 

34531.  You  did  not  read  that  out? — No;  I was  only 
selecting  them.  Soap  and  leaf  tobacco  both  come  in 
the  two  lists. 

34532.  Chairman.—  Now,  in  regard  to  interior 
traffic  ?— Special  rates  are  given,  and  the  tonnages 
vary  from  five  to  twenty  tons,  according  to  the  com- 
modity; mineral  pyrites,  fifty-ton  lots;  limestone, 
fifty  tons;  steel,  any  weight. 

34533.  That  is  curious  ?— Yes ; there  is  no  limita- 
tion of  weight  as  regards  steel.  Coal  for  zinc  and 
lead  furnaces,  50  to  100  tons;  manures  and  certain 
agricultural  products,  in  lots  of  200  kg.  and  upwards. 

That  is  a rate  which  is  dearer  than  the  wagon  load 
rate;  it  is  for  small  consignments  of  these  things. 

Coal,  on  certain  connections,  on  certain  lines,  ten  to 


and  per  indivisible  fraction  of  100  fr.  it  i 

34549.  They  also  make  a charge  for  collecting  cash  ? Commission 


fifty-ton  lots;  products  for  land  improvement,  cattle 
foocl,  and  materials  for  road-making,  in  ten-ton  lots ; 
■sweepings  and  city  sewage,  in  ten  to  fifty-ton  lots ; 
and  there  is  one  special  rate  for  100-ton  lots ; beet- 
roots, fifty-ton  lots;  sand,  fifty-ton  lots;  coal  for  use 
in  limekilns,  ten-ton  lots;  rough  castings,  fifty-ton 
lots;  cereals,  five-ton  lots;  large  goods  in  five-ton  lots. 

34534.  That  covers  nearly  everything.  Cereals  would 
cover  all  the  grain ; it  is  a very  wide  term  ?— Yes. 

34535.  It  appears  to  me  that  for  anything  they  can 
carry  in  wagon  loads  there  are  special  rates  fixed  ? — 
T-  think  there  are  forty-seven  or  forty-eight  of  these 
special  rates. 

34536.  Mr.  Sexton.— What  do  you  say  to  the  Chair- 
man’s suggestion  ? Do  you  think  there  are  special 
terms  for  wagon  loads  of  everything  ? — That  this 
covers  everything  in  wagon  loads — probably  it  does, 
or  75  per  cent,  of  what  would  go  in  wagon  loads. 

34537.  Chairman. — What  is  “ conveyance  by  sub- 
scription ” ? — As  I understand  it — the  conditions  arc- 
given  in  full — that  the  consignor  secures  the  use  of 
the  wagon  periodically,  or  so  many  wagons  per  week. 

34538.  That  is  a practice  which  has  Been  in  opera- 
tion for  years,  to  my  knowledge? — Yes.  I think 

that  that  is  the  principle  of  it. 

34539.  A man  can  engage  a wagon  or  two  wagons 
■or  ten  wagons,  and  fill  them  with  anything  he  likes, 
and  he  pays  so  much  for  the  wagons? — Yes,  but  this 
arrangement  goes  further ; he  must  take  a certain 
number  per  week  or  per  day. 

34540.  Certainly? — Yes. 

34541.  That  is  a very  olcl  arrangement? — Yes.  It 
is  given  for  Belgium  and  one  other  country. 

34542.  It  is  given  for  Holland,  too? — Yes. 

34543.  I have  done  it  myself  in  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium many  years  ago.  It  is  really  what  they  cal! 
the  expiditeur  undertaking  to  fill  the  wagons  and 
engaging  so  many  ? — Yes. 


It  is  ' cash  on  delivery  system.  The  consignor  i . ^ 

charge  an  amount  on  his  goods,  and  the  railway  onbehalf‘of 
charges  a percentage  commission  for  collecting  it  for  senders, 
him. 

34550.  Mr.  Sexton.— They  act  as  agents  for  the 

t0 34551.  Mr.  Aacortfc.— Will  all  these  little  extras, 
these  twopences,  and  so  on,  get  into  your  table  of  com- 
parisons of  rates  ? — Yes,  they  will  come  in.  But  they 
make  very  little  difference  when  you  come  to  deal  with 
wagon-load  traffic. 

34552.  But  in  some  cases  they  would? — Undoubt- 
edlv.  Where  they  come  in  every  one  will  be  reckoned. 

I will  show  the  rate  and  the  accessory  fees  put 
on;  2 <1.  for  registration  on  a ten-ton  wagon  is  not 
much. 

Unit  rates  for 
goods  traffic. 


34553.  Chairman. — You  refer  in  considerable  detail 
to  all  the  various  little  charges  and  arrangements  * 
that  are  made  with  regard  to  Belgian  traffic.  I see 
you  have  a list  here  of  unit  rates  on  Belgian  railways 
for  goods  traffic  ?— Yes.  These  are  the  unit  rates  on 
which  the  normal  rates  are  calculated. 

34554.  We  have  not  dealt  with  special  rates?— No. 

34555.  I think  that  had  better  go  on  the  notes  as 
it  is? — Very  well. 

34556.  These  are  the  normal  rates?— Yes. 

34556a.  Chairman.—' That  practically  finishes  with 
Belgium. 

34557.  Mr.  Acworth.— Might  I ask  that  when  this 
oets  to  you  for  revision — I do  not  want  it  done  at  this 
moment — you  should  have  the  foreign  terms  put  in  in 
brackets ; otherwise  it  is  a little  difficult.  If  you 
■are  looking  it  up  in  the  original  to  know  what  the 
phrase  is  that  vou  are  translating.  They  are  tech- 
nical^ terms,  and  it  would  be  a convenience  if  we 
could  have  what  their  ordinary  expression  is  for 
slow  goods,  accelerated  goods,  and  so  on  f— Yes,  1 
understand.  M,  difficult,  was  rather,  to  get  »wa, 
from  that  and  to  use  uniform  terms  intelligible  to 
everybody. 

34558.  I am  not  in  the  least  complaining,  but  if 
one  wants  to  refer  to  the  original  one  wants  to 
know  what  the  original  technical  phrase  was?— Yes. 
Do  you  wish  it  done  throughout  ? 

34559.  Not  every  time ; if  you  give  it  once  one  does 
not  want  it  every  time  ?— The  phrases  ,are  not  used 
in  the  same  sense  in  the  different  countries.  In 
Belgium  you  have  express  goods,  accelerated  goods, 
and  ordinary  goods ; those  are  the  literal  transla- 
tions. The  first  and  second  terms  are  reversed  in  ap- 
plication in  Germany.  If  you  took  them  m the  same 
order  in  Germany  you  would  compare  No.  1 with 
No.  2. 

34560.  That  is  the  difficulty  of  translations? — Yes. 

I will  have  done  what  you  ask. 

2 L 
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UNIT  RATES  ON  BELGIAN  RAILWAYS,  FOR  GOODS  TRAFFIC. 

State  Railways. 


Ter  1,000  kg.  per  Kilometre. 


1—  25  Kilometres, 


76-100 

101-125 


„ 151-200 

„ 201-350 
Over  350  Kilometres, 


German 

The'unit 
of  weight. 


Similarity  to 
the  Belgium 
scale  of  rates 
on  express 
goods.  ‘ • 

Charges  on 
goods  by 
express,  fast 
goods  and 
ordinary  goods 


ments  by 
slow  goods 


Goods  charge- 
able in  the 
wagon  load 


34561.  Chairman.  — Now  about  Germany.  What  is 
the  unit  of  weight  in  Germany  ? — The  unit  of  weight 
is  calculated  on  10  kg.  with  a minimum  charge  for 
20  kg. 

34562.  Have  they  any  arrangement  with  regard 
to  the  10  .and  20  kilos? — For  rounding  off  of  frac- 
tions for  the  purposes  of  calculation. 


34563.  Now  about  the  money? — It  is  rounded  off  to 
an  even  10  pf.,  sums  under  5 pf.  being  omitted,  and 
those  of  5 pf.  and  upwards  counted  as  10  pf. 

34564.  Now,  your  remarks  with  reference  to  express 
goods  in  Belgium,  with  which  we  have  been  dealing 
more  or  less,  apply  to  Germany,  do  they  not? — Yes, 


34565.  There  they  have  what  we  call  in  this 
country  a small  parcels  scale  for  goods  sent  by  ex- 
press service.  They  have  a scale,  and  the  rates  seem 
to  be  generally  the  same  as  they  are  in  Belgium  ? — 
Yes ; the  charge  for  express  goods  is  double  that  for 
what  we  may  call  fast  goods  trains. 

34566.  Mr.  Acworth. — Four  times  the  ordinary 
goods,  is  not  it? — Four  times  the  ordinary. 

34567.  Chairman. — What  is  the  preliminary  charge 
for  consignment  of  fast  goods  in  Germany  ? — 50  pf. 

34568.  Then  there  is  a special  tariff  for  the  fast 
goods? — For  certain  fast  goods  there  is  a special 
tariff. 

34569.  And  a similar  arrangement  with  regard  to 
mixed  consignments? — Yes. 

34570.  That  is  Germany  ? — Yes,  Germany  ; and 
when  the  weights  are  separate  the  charge  may  be 
worked  out  separately— if  it  is  to  the  advantage  of 
the  consignor. 

34571.  With  regard  to  the  slow  goods  rates? — Any 
less  than  a wagon  load  and  not  handed  in  as  a wagon 
load  .are  charged  iat  the  rate  for  those  goods,  with  a 
minimum  charge  of  30  pf. 

34572.  There  is  also  a small  charge  there  again,  is 
there  ? — That  is  in  case  of  a fresh  calculation  of 
freight  on  way,  in  case  the  gocds  are  not  taken 
through.  The  minimum  charge  is  10  pf. 

34573.  The  same  arrangement  there  again  applies 
with  regard  to  mixed  consignments  by  the  slow  goods 
trains  ? — Yes. 

34574.  What  have  you  got  to  say  about  wagon 
goods  by  slow  transit  ? — All  goods  which  iare  handed 
over  as  wagon  loads  with  one  way-bill  for  each  wagon 
are  charged  in  the  wagon  load  class. 

• ^'le^er  they  fill  the  wagon  or  not  ? — Yes  ; 

it  they  are  handed  over  as  wagon  load  goods  the 
charge  is  as  for  a wagon. 


34576.  What  is  the  train  wagon  load  in  Germany 
— there  are  four  mam  classes  and  three  subsidiar 
classes.  For  the  main  class  the  minimum  weigh 


charged  ds  10,000  kg.,  10  tons;  and  for  the  sub- 
classes the  minimum  weight  is  5 tons,  or  5,000  kg. 

34577.  Now,  there  again,  the  same  as  in  Belgium, 
if  the  consignor  engages  a wagon  he  may  put  in  what- 
he  likes? — Yes. 

34578.  The  wagon  is  charged? — Yes.  Provided 

there  is  nothing  contrary  in  the  regulations  under 
which  the  goods  are  sent. 

34579.  You  must  not  put  gunpowder,  but  ordinary 
merchandise  ? 

34580.  Mr.  Acworth. — But  if  the  wagon  only  holds 
eight  tons  he  has  to  pay  for  ten  ? — Oh,  if  they  do  not 
provide  a 10-ton  wagon  they  cannot  charge  him  for 
it.  I think  there  is  a special  regulation  as  to  that  in 
the  loading  chapter  of  my  statement.  Lest  there 
might  be  some  misapprehension  with  regard  to  the 
answer  I gave  to  the  last  question,  I think  it  well  to. 
mention  that  although  the  load  may  be  composed  of 
goods  of  different  kinds  or  belonging  to  different  main 
classes,  it  is  stated  in  the  regulations  that  when  a 
wagon  load  is  composed  of  goods  under  different 
tariffs,  to  which  a different  rate  per  ton  is  applied, 
the  freight  charged  on  the  whole  consignment  is  on 
the  highest  tariff  .applicable.  That  ds  ian  important 
point. 

34581.  Chairman. — Now,  what  is  the  arrangement' 
with  regard  to  empty  packages,  beoause  we  have  had1 
a good  deal  of  evidence  about  the  carriage  of  empties 
in  Ireland  ? — Those  coming  under  the  general  class 
for  slow  goods,  in  less  than  wagon  loads,  are  charged 
for  half  the  weight,  with  a minimum  of  20  kg.  pro 
vided  no  cheaper  rate  -is  fixed  for  packages  used  for 
certain  goods  carried  under  special  tariffs. 

34582.  What  are  included  in  those  special  arrange- 
ments?— Barrels,  tubs,  kegs,  sweet  and  jam  jars,  etc 

34583.  All  empties  ? — Well,  practically  all  empties 
including  fowl-coops. 

34584.  Mr.  Acworth. — They  are  charged  half  the 
tariff  rate  for  what  went  in  ?— No ; half  their  actual 
weight. 

34585.  It  comes  to  tire  same  tiling.  They  are- 
charged  on  half  the  weight  they  actually  weigh?— 
Yes. 

34586.  A sugar-barrel  pays  only  half  what  it  did' 
weigh  ? — No ; there  is  a special  tariff  for  empties. 
They  are  not  charged  half  the  rate  of  the  goods  they 
contained.  They  are  charged  half  their  weight.  It 
is  a special  tariff  under  which  they  come. 

34587.  A special  empty  tariff? — Empties  come 
under  a certain  tariff. 

34588.  Special  III.,  I suppose? — Probably  three: 
I cannot  give  it  to  you  right  off.  They  come  under 
a tariff  applicable  to  the  general  small  goods  class. 
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-and  they  are  charged  half  weight,  that  is  when  handed 
in  in  less  than  wagon  loads.  Now  I come  to  deal 
.with  the  wagon  load. 

54589.  And  then  they  are  charged  what  you  might 
.call  half  weight  in  the  highest  class  of  the  classifica- 
tion ?— Practically. 


34590.  Chairman. — Then  they  are  charged  double 
in  Germany  to  what  they  are  in  England  or  Ireland  ? 
' —Well,  I do  not  know.  I will  be  able  to  give  you 
.later  the  actual  figures  for  comparison. 


34591.  Mr.  Acworth.— They  are  charged  half  the 
rates  of  the  highest  class  of  classification  ? — Which  is 
slow  goods.  When  handed  in  in  small  quantities,  less 
.than  wagon  loads,  they  are  charged  half  of  the  slow 
ooods  wagon  rates. 

34592.  Mr.  Sexton. — That  is,  when  they  are  empty  ? 
—When  they  are  empties  returned. 


34593.  Chairman. — W ell,  with  regard  to  articles  of 
unusual  length,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  we- need- not 
refer  to  them  ?— There  are  minimum  charges  given  in 
some  cases,  and  certain  percentages  added  in  others. 


34591.  Fresh  meat,  what  have  you  got  to  say  upon 
that 7 — Fresh  slaughtered  animals  or  fresh  meat,  ex- 
cept game  and  dead  birds,  are  forwarded  without 
packing  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  governing 
wagon  load1  goods,  freight  being  charged  for  at  least 
2,000  kg.  per  wagon  used,  and  per  consignment. 
When  handed  in  as  fast  goods  they  are  sent  at  the 
fast  goods  rates,  and  when  handed  in  as  slow  goods,  at 
the  ordinary  parcel  goods  rate.  If  there  be  a lower 
rate  under  the  ordinary  wagon  tariff  then  the  latter 
is  charged. 


34595.  Now,  fish.  That  is  a considerable  traffic 
in  Ireland.  What  have  you  got  to  say  about  fish? — 
They  are  conveyed  as  express  goods  at  fast  goods  rates, 
with  a minimum  charge  of  50  pf.  per  consignment. 


34596.  Mr.  Acworth. — In  other  words  they  are  con- 
veyed by  the  fastest  service  at  a price  that  is  double 
the  price  of  the  highest  class  of  goods  service  ? — That 
is  it. 

34597.  Chairman . — That  seems  to  be  considerably 
worse  than  the  condition  in  this  ‘ country  ? — The 
actual  figures  would  have  to  be  compared  to  show 
that. 

34598.  Mr.  Acwoiili. — That  is  a classification? — 
That  is  a classification. 

34599.  Chairman. — Now,  milk.  What  have  you  to 
say  upon  that,  for  that  is  largely  an  article  of  traffic 
in  Ireland  ? — Well,  we  have  the  conditions  with  re- 
gard to  the  conveyance  of  milk,  that  is,  for  regular- 
transit  to  a centre.  They  run  into  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  pages.  Shall  I go  through  them  ? 

34600-  No;  just  the  first  of  all? — Well,  the  first 
condition  in  Germany  is  that  any  person  sending 
milk  may  pay  the  charges  monthly. 

c4601.  That  is  the  first  condition  ? — That  is  the  first 
condition. 

34602.  Mr.  Acworth. — That  monthly  account  is  an 
■unusual  concession  on  the  part  of  the  railways. . It 

comparatively  rare  compared  with  this  country? — 
Yes;  judging  from  the  third  paragraph,  I should  say 
it  is  of  the  conditions  of  transit.  A person  getting 
this  account  must  deposit  security  for  the  estimated 
amount  of  one  month’s  freight. 

34603.  Chairman. — It  appears  that  he  can  have  a 
monthly  credit  if  he  is  in  a position  to  give  security  ? 


34604.  Mr.  Aspinall. — I should  like  to  ask  you 
whether,  in  investigating  those  other  matters,,  you 
nave  come  across  the  question  of  goods  being  properly 
addressed  and  labelled  to  the  consignee? — One  of  the 
largest  chapters  I have  got  in  my  statement  of  evi- 
dence deals  with  the  packing  and  labelling  of  goods. 

34605.  Mr.  Sexton. — All  .this,  I submit,  is  giving 
a distorted-  view  of  the  evidence.  Attention  is  being 
turned  from  the  question  of  rates  to  matters  of  minor 
importance.  The  effect  of  Mr.  MacNulty’s  inquiries 
ts  obscured  by  attention  being  directed  to  points 
almost  inappreciably  minute. 

•54606.  Chairman.—  They  are  all  here  in  his  proof. 


34607.  Mr.  Sexton. — But  the  main  question  is  the  Nov.' 9, 1907. 
question  of  rates.  ^ PhT 

34608.  Chairman. — I am  glancing  through  to  see  MacNulty, 
if  there  Is  anything  worthy  of  putting  on  the  notes  Transit  ’’ 
with,  regard  to  the  milk  arrangements,  and  1 think  Inspector, 
Mr.  MacNulty  will  agree  with  me  that  there  is  very  Department 
little  here  that  is  germane  to  our  inquiry  ? — My  state-  of  Agricul- 
ment  contains  provisions  relative  to  loading  and  un-  ture. 
loading,  and  with  regard  to  the  cans  or  vessels  used,  Germ.m 
their  construction  and  the  marking  of  them.  The  railways_ 
German  railways  must  attach  a good  deal  of  im-  Milk  truflie 
portance  to  these  regulations.  They  have  a special  regulations, 
form  of  undertaking  to  be  signed  by  the  consignor  ap- 
pended to  their  regulations  for  public  information. 

34609.  I have  got  something  which  is  perhaps  im- 
portant. First  of  all,  you  have  got  Paragraph  7, 
incorrect  declaration  of  weight  ? — Yes  ; that  is  in  the 
milk  regulations. 

34610.  Y'es,  it  is  Paragraph  7 ? — If  the  weight  of 
the  milk  delivered,  or  the  weight  of  the  vessel,  whether 
empty  or  full  of  skimmed  milk,  buttermilk,  or  whey, 
or  the  weight  of  boxes,  whether  full  or  empty  (vessels 
that  will  be  containing  milk  in  jars)  is  understated 
on  the  way-bill,  then  action  will'  be  taken  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  traffic  regulations.  The  ad- 
ministration also  reserves  to  itself  the  right  of  an- 
nulling the  transit  contract. 

34611.  That  is  the  monthly  credit? — Y'es. 


34612.  Now,  take  the  next  paragraph,  loading  and  The  loading 
unloading.  How  does  that-  differ  from  our  system  in  and  unloading 
Ireland  ?— I do  not  know  exactly  how  the  different  of  milk  traffic 
companies  deal  with  such  traffic  in  Ireland,  but  as  p'aced  on 
regards  Germany  it  is  laid  down  here  in  black  and  sen '.  an,t 
white  that  loading  and  unloading  is  a matter  for  cous,Snees- 
the  consignor  and  consignee.  Assistance  may  be 
afforded  by  the  railway  provided  there  be  at  the  sta- 
tion a suitable  staff  for  the  purpose,  but  that  is  not 
an  undertaking  of  the  company  to  load  or  unload. 

• 34613.  They  are  not  liable  ? — They  are  not  liable  for 
any  damage  which  may  occur  in  the  loading  or  unload- 
ing. 

34614.  The  whole  work  is  to  be  done  by  the  con- 
signor or  consignee? — Yes. 

34615.  Mr.  Acworth. — That  does  not  apply  to  all 
classes  ? — Only  -to  milk  carried  under  * monthly  ar- 
rahgement. 

34616.  Mr.  Sexton. — Later  on  Mr.  MacNulty  has 
the  maximum  rates  for  live  stock  and  the  basis  of 
rates  for  live  stock,  and  I think  that  infinitely  more 
important  than  some  of  these  other  matters  ?— Well, 
you  have. the  basis  for  goods  in  every  country  that  we 
are  dealing  with.  You  have  handed  it,  I think,  for 
only  one  counti-y  to  the  official  reporter. 

34617.  Chairman. — Now,  I have  gone  through  all 
this  table  about  milk,  and  I do  not  think  that  I need 
aslc  you  any  further  questions  upon  it? — Very  well, 

' 34618.  Does  anything  occur  to  you  that  you  would 
like  to  say?— No;  I would  much  rather  that  the 
course  were  adopted  of  printing  my  statement. 


34619.  That  has  been  decided? — 1 don’t  know  that 
there  is  anything  I want  to  say  about  milk  traffic. 

34620.  Now,  about  the  unit  rate  on  German  rail-  Unit  rale 
ways  for  goods  traffic  ? — Yes,  you  have  got  that  there,  for  goods  » 

34621.  I think  we  had  better  print  that  just  as  it  trnffi0'  . 
is? — Very  well,  sir. 

34622.  We  might  take  Holland  as  practically  the 
same  as  Belgium  ? 

34623-  Mr.  Acworth. — You  have  only  given  the 

rates  for  what  you  call  “slow”  and  “quick”  traffic; 
the  ordinary  and  the  double  rate.  But  there  is  also 
a quadruple  rate  for  “ express  ” 'traffic  ? — Y'es. 

34624.  Is  that  limited  in  weight  ? — It  applies  to 
wagon  loads. 

34625.  This  is  Germany? — Yes.  For  quadruple  j>ate3  for 

slow  goods  rate  goods  in  wagon  loads  are  conveyed  g00(ia  ;n 
by  express  train.  wagor.  ioa,Is 

34626.  Can  be  sent  at  the  quadruple  rate? — At  the  trains.1*'31 
quadruple  rate. 

34627.  Don’t  you  think  that  you  might  show  that 
also  in  your  table  ? — It  would  be  as  well. 
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MacNulty, 

Transit 

Inspector, 

Department 

of  Agricul- 

railways — 
Unit  rates  for 
goods  traffic. 


34628.  It  really  wants  a note  that  steel,  etc.,  can  be  sent  at  quadruple  rates? — Yes;  I shall  have  it  in- 
serted in  the  table. 

UNIT  RATES  ON  GERMAN  RAILWAYS,  FOR  GOODS  TRAFFIC. 


Saxoni 

State 


100  kg. 

and  1 km. 

Station 
Terminal 
Charges  ft 
100  kg. 


Tariff  for  j 

Small  | 
Goods. 


General  Wagon-load 


(Timber).  2'  (Raw  Materials!. 


Iruple  thel 
Bates  for 


|Bates  for| 
Slow 
Small 
Goods, 


Wagon- 

Goods 

respec- 

tively. 


As  for  (\ 
Slow 
Small 


km- 20.  Over  40  , 


Up  to  50  km., 
From  50—100  k 
Over  100  km., 


Distances  : 
Up  to  21  kn>,0'6 1 


Up  to  21  km,  r, 
Over  21  km, 


* Conveyance  Bate  np  to  50  kilometers,  1‘1  Pfennig  per  100  kg.  and  km. 
Unit  Bates  of  ...  51—200  kilometers,  1-0  Pfennig-) 


> per  100  kg.  and  km. 


Dutch 

Rates  practi- 
cally the  same 
as  the  Bel- 
gian. 


Exceptional 
tariffs  for 
specified  com- 
modities con- 

vithin  Ger- 
many and  for 

foreign 

countries. 


34629.  Chairman.— Bo  you  think  that  we  may  take 
Holland  as  practically  the  same  as  Belgium  ? — Yes  ; 
there  are  arrangements  there  for  express  goods,  for 
fast  goods,  slow  goods,  and  wagon  load  traffic. 

34630.  All  the  same  as  Belgium  ? — Yes,  but  I 
would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  right  off,  in  one  phrase, 
that  they  are  the  same  as  Belgium. 

34631.  But  I happen  to  know  the  arrangements  of 
the  two  countries,  and  of  course  there  are  little  varia- 
tions, but  practically  they  are  the  same? — Well,  my 
knowledge  of  the  matter  is  confined  to  what  is  con- 
tained in  these  documents,  and,  as  I have  said  al- 
ready, I cannot  keep  every  detail  in  my  mind,  and  I 
would  not  like  to  bind  myself  to  “ the  same.” 

34632.  Have  you  any  notes  with  reference  to  the 
export  and  import  rates  of  Germany  ? — Do  you  mean 
as  regards  the  amount  of  them  ? 

34633.  Not  about  the  rates,  but  the  system.  We 
have  been  told,  you  know,  that  Germany  has  very  low 
export  rates,  so  as  to  give  encouragement  to  the  pro- 
ducts of  Germany  being  sent  to  other  countries  ? — 
Well,  I will  give  jou  their  list.  I have  a note  of  it 
here.  It  is  on  the  last  page  but  one  of  the  German 
section,  commencing  with  the  paragraph:  ‘‘Excep- 
tional tariffs  for  specified  commodities.” 

34634.  Exceptional  tariffs;  does  that  give  the  ex- 
port rates? — Yes.  Those  that  I refer  to  here  are  for 
interior  transit  in  the  country  as  well  as  the  rates 
for  export.  I will  read  my  notes : — “ Excep- 
tional tariffs  for  specified  commodities  conveyed 
for  use  within  the  country  and  for  export 
to  foreign  countries.”  There  are  a number  of  these 
rates  in  operation,  to  each  of  which  are  attached 
special  conditions.  The  commodities  to  which  the 
tariffs  apply  include  amongst  others  the  following  for 
interior  transport : Beer  in  barrel,  chestnuts  and  fresh 
nuts,  milk  when  .conveyed  by  contract,  articles  sent 
from  Art  and  Industrial  Museums  to  the  provinces 
for  the  purpose  of  exhibition,  wood  coarsely  worked, 
raw  materials,  such  as  coal,  coke,  charcoal,  compressed 
peat  fuel,  manures,  lime,  phosphates  of  all  kinds, 
earth,  sand,  gravel,  china-clay,  peat-mould,  ore, 
potatoes,  roots  of  all  kinds  (probably  for  cattle  feed- 
ing), transformed  slag,  clay,  peat-litter,  potash, 
lime  and  marl  for  manurial  purposes;  also 
iron  and  steel  for  building,  raw  sugar  going  to  re- 
fineries, and  jams  of  various  kinds.  Then,  as  regards 
export  nates,  they  are  in  force  for  beet  sugar,  grain 
of  various  kinds,  roots,  malt,  milling  products,  dex- 


trine, starch,  iron  and  steel,  and  goods  made  there 
from,  and  raw  iron.  These  are  the  principal  export 
rates  contained  in  the  tariffs. 

34635.  Mr.  Acworth. — The  second  batch  is  for  ex 
port  only,  not  for  home  trade? — Yes,  and  to  these 
rates  are  attached  very  stringent  conditions.  The 
oods  are  charged  the  ordinaiy  interior  rate  in  the 
rst  instance,  and  a rebate  is  made  on  presentation 
of  proof  that  the  goods  have  been  actually  shipped. 

34636.  These  are  tariffs  that  will  apply  to  goods 
shipped  at  Hamburg  ? — They  will  apply  to  what  they 
call  the  German-Belgian  export  rate,  and  the  German- 
Netherlands  export  rate,  on  proof  that  the  goods  have 
been  exported. 

34635.  Mr.  Acworth. — The  second  batch  is  for  ex- 
ported through  German  ports  ? — Through  German 
ports ; well,  that  I can  settle  very  easily.  I can  clear 
up  that  point,  beoause  I have  all  the  conditions  at- 
tached to  the  German  and  Belgian  and  German  and 
Netherlands  Tariff  Unions. 

34638.  Mr.  Acworth. — Are  the  tariffs  set  down:  ini 
fixed  lump  sums? — That  I cannot  tell  you. 

34639.  That  would  tend  to  settle  the  question?— 
I cannot  tell  you  right  off. 

34640.  Chairman.— What  I understand  Mr. 
MacNulty  to  say  was  that  the  ordinary  rate  was 
charged,  and  then  on  production  of  a document  or 
proof  that  the  goods  were  exported,  a rebate  is  given . 
— That  is  the  procedure. 

34641.  That  is  the  case.  Then  when  the  goods  are 
sent  through  Antwerp,  who  bears  the  reduction— the 
Belgian  Government  or  the  German  Government,  or 
both? — Well,  there  is  an  arrangement  between  the 
countries.  There  is  the  German-Belgian  Tariff  Union 
and  there  is  a similar  one  for  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands. 

34642.  But  why  should  Belgium  undertake  to  give 
a rebate  to  a German  manufacturer? — Well,  where 
these  rates  come  in  I shall  be  able  to  give  you  the 
full  conditions  of  them. 

34643.  I think  you  will  find  that  the  low  export 
rates  from  Germany  apply  to  German  ports  only  I— 
I think  they  would  apply  to  export  traffic  passing 
through  a frontier  country. 

34644.  Mr.  Sexton.— You  say  this  gives  the  main 
exports,  the  staple  exports? — Those  chiefly  indicate' 
in  the  tariffs  taken  by  me.  , 

34645.  They  comprise  all  the  staple  exports,  “ 
they  ?- — Not  from  the  whole  of  Germany.  I could  not  go 
through  all  the  rates  for  Germany'.  I selected  Prussia. 
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34646.  Are  the  staple  and  principal  exports  all  in- 
cluded in  the  list?— Yes,  they  are  for  Prussia.  For 
other  parts  of  Germany,  where  textile  industry  is 
carried  on,  they  are  brought  in  there,  too,  but  I have 
dealt  with  Prussia  chiefly,  as  being  mainly  agricul- 
tural. , , , 

34647.  Mr.  Acworth. — These,  of  course,  are  the  pub- 
lished tariffs  for  goods,  railway  charges  only  ?— Rail- 
way charges  only. 

34648.  It  applies  to  Antwerp  ?— Yes. 

34649.  Have  you  been  able  to  obtain  any  informa- 
tion with  reference  to  the  through  tariffs  to  East 
African  ports  and  to  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  where 
there  is  a tlnough  tariff  to  the  port  of  destination 
made  jointly  between  the  railway  and  the  ships? — I 
have  got  the  Union  tariffs,  but  we  have  no  like  con- 
ditions at  all  in  Ireland.  . 

34650.  There  are  no  through  tariffs  from  the  in- 
terior of  Ireland  to  East  Africa?— I am  afraid  that 
time  is  very  far  off.  , 

34651.  Mr.  Sexton. — We  have  enough  to  inquire 
about  already. 

34652.  Sir  Herbert  Jekyll.—In  the  course  of  your 
inquiries  have  you  come  across  secret  rates  given  by 
the  Prussian  Government  to  individuals? — Well,  their 
law  states  very  specifically  that  there  must  not  be 
any  undue  preference  given. 

34653.  Are  you  aware  that  there  are  secret  rates 
-riven ? — No;  I cannot  say  whether  it  is  so  or  not. 

^ 34654.  You  are  not  aware  of  it? — I am  not  aware 

°f34655.  Mr.  Sexton.— You  have  no  evidence  of  it  ?— 
No ; and  I think  it  should  be  known  that  all  tariffs, 
even  those  struck  temporarily,  are  published,  and 
must  be  open  to  every  member  of  the  public  under  like 
conditions. 

34656.  Would  it  be  a breach  of  the  law  to  give  a 
secret  rate?— Well,  I presume  so,  because  the  pro- 
hibition is  contained  in  the  general  regulations, 
which  have  the  force  of  law;  and  they  apply  to  all 
Germany. 

34657.  Chairman. — I think  we  might  just  follow 
that  on.  With  reference  to  the  special  low  rates  of 
export  and  to  the  import  and  internal  traffic,  you  can 
give  those  trifling  little  charges  which  you  have  got 
there,  I see,  summarised — (Germany  I am  speaking 
of)? — Yes. 

34658.  You  see  we  have  got  them  pretty  well  de- 
veloped there?— Yes,  the  small  rate  of  commission 
charged  on  both  the  moneys  paid  on  the  consignment 
and  the  amount  collected. 

34659.  They  charge  the  same  commission  as  Bel- 
gium ? — Yes. 

34660.  There  are  other  little  charges  ?— Accessory 
fees.  They  have  accessory  fees  which  are  paid  in 
respect  of  goods  sent  by  railway ; on  way-bill  forms 
one  pf.  each.  There  is  a charge  when  they  are  taken 
in  books,  per  book  of  100.  That  is  for  interior 
traffic.  For  international  traffic  the  charge  is  two  pf. 
each  form. 

34661.  These  are  what  we  call  in  this  country  con- 
signors’ notes? — Well  they  are  different,  rather,  be- 
cause the  Germans,  to  save  trouble  and  expense  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of  their  railways, 
make  the  consignment  note  serve  as  a way-bill  which 
goes  with  the  goods,  and  also  as  the  document  upon 
which  a receipt  will  be  taken  from  the  consignee. 

34662.  That  is  to  say  the  consignor  has  to  fill  in 
more  particulars  than  he  has  in  this  country  ? — Not 
necessarily.  He  fills  in  only  about  a fourth  of  the 
form,  and  the  railway  company  use  the  rest  of  it  for 
their  purposes. 

34663.  At  any  rate  the  consignment  note  has  to  be 
paid  for — a very  small  sum,  I see? — That  is  when 
printed  and  supplied  by  the  railway. 

34664.  And  what  other  charges  ?— Customs  and  tax 
forms.  That  is  for  traffic  with  places  outside  the 
home  Customs  area.  All  these  forms  are  supplied  by 
the  railway  and  charged  for.  And  statistical  forms. 

34665.  In  fact  they  seem  to  charge  for  everything  ? 
—These  statistical  forms  are  used  only  for  export  and 
import  traffic,  and  they  have  to  be  filled  in.  The 
railways  act  for  the  Government  in  respect  of  them. 
They  supply  the  forms  upon  which  the  declaration 


as  to  export  or  import  is  to  be  made,  and  charge  for  iVoj)  g 1807_ 
them,  of  course.  — 

34666.  And  if  you  want  a receipt  from  the  railway  Mr.  Philip 
company  for  money  paid,  they  charge  for  that  form,  MacNulty, 
do  they  not? — That  is  really  a receipt  for  goods  Transit 
handed  in.  The  receipt  for  money  paid  in  is  a dif-  Inspector, 
ferent  thing.  If  a consignor  is  sending  goods,  and  ^Aer'e?] 
he  wants  a receipt  from  the  railway  company,  he  has  °ure8  1 u ‘ 
to  pay  for  it. 

34667.  He  has  to  pay  for  that  form  ?— He  has  to 
pay  for  it. 

34668.  Mr.  Sexton.— What  does  he  pay  ?— A 
pfennig. 

34669.  Chairman. — That,  practically,  exhausts 

Germany? — Yes. 

34670.  And  I think  we  will  stop  now.  I wish  to 
let  the  representatives  of  the  railway  companies  know 
that  we  have  decided  that  the  statement  that 
Mr.  MacNulty  has  prepared,  at  an  enormous  amount 
of  time  and  trouble,  will  be  printed,  and  the  railway 
companies  shall  have  a copy,  and  therefore  I do  not 
propose  to  take  any  further  evidence  from  Mr. 

MacNulty  till  after  the  circulation  of  that  document.  Arrangement 
The  principal  thing  is  the  comparison  of  rates.  {Wit-  as  regards  the 
ness).—  We  are  pressing  forward  as  quickly  as  ever  we  ®““"1,s“on  0 
can,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  give  you  a comparison  co  ar;son 
which  will  really  show  the  prevailing  rates  of  Ireland  at  lnter 
with  regard  to  the  most  material  commodities  affect-  9;ttings. 
ing  our  prosperity. 

34671.  That  is  really  what  we  want? — We  have  had 
the  rates  taken  out  for  a considerable  number  of  the 
commodities,  perhaps  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  rates 
that  we  require.  We  have  the  material  in  hand  for 
the  balance,  but  the  analysis  of  it  requires  a consider- 
able time. 

34672.  Mr.  Sexton. — Will  it  be  ready  for  the 
next  sitting? — I would  not  like  to  bind  myself.  I 
could  not  possibly  eay  the  length  of  time,  but  the 
Department  are  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  the 
matter. 

34673.  The  Department  know  quite  well  what  is 
the  point  of  the  whole  inquiry  ? — Well,  they  gave  air 
undertaking  to  the  Commissioners  that  they  would 
give  this  information,  and  they  are  anxious  to  pre- 
sent it  as  fully  and  completely  as  possible,  so  as  to  be 
satisfactory  to  all  parties  concerned. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — I understand  that  Mr.  MacNulty’s 
examination  before  the  Commission  will  be  concluded 
before  the  railway  case  is  opened. 

34674.  Chairman. — Of  course  we  must  do  that. 

That  would  only  be  fair  to  the  railway  companies. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — And  the  matter  that  he  has  prepared' 
is  so  very  voluminous. 

34674a.  Chairman. — I do  not  know  until  the  figures- 
are  produced. 

Mr.  Tallow. — We  shall  know  better  when  we  see 
the  figures. 

34675.  Chairman.—  I think,  Mr.  MacNulty,  there 
aro  no  two  opinions  about  the  labour  and  trouble  that 
you  have  gone  to  in  getting  this  mass  of  information 
together,  and,  of  course,  we  are  extremely  grateful 
It  is  impossible,  in  comparing  specimens  of  this  sort, 
to  measure  exactly  what  is  really  required  and  what 
is  not.  At  any  rate  you  have  gone  to  extreme  length  Explanation  ns 
in  preparing  for  us  the  fullest  information,  and  out  to  the  action 
of  it  we  hope  we  shall  get  something  that  will  be  of  of  the  Depnrt- 
great  value? — As  I have  already  explained,  the  rea-  "lent  of  Agri- 
son  of  the  full  detail  that  I have  shown  is  that  in  all  culture  in 
the  countries  visited  I found  these  regulations  shown  ,lng  details 
in  black  and  white  for  the  information  of  the  public.  ° 

In  Ireland  the  number  of  written  regulations  avail-  (rans!|™®  _01 
able  for  the  information  of  the  public  are  compare- 
tively  few,  and  therefore  we  thought  that  it  was  only 
right  that  the  Commission  should  have  the  detailed 
information  before  them,  so  as  to  know  to  what  ex- 
tent those  other  countries  had  published  their  regula- 
tions, and,  further,  the  Department  considered  it 
desirable  that  they  should  put  the  translations  of  all 
the  information  they  had  obtained  at  the  disposal  of 
the  public.  That  permission  has  been  availed  of  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  as  we  do  not  know  what  notes 
have  been  made  of  the  translations  it  seemed  neces- 
sary that  we  should  submit-  all  the  details  to  you. 


The  Commission  adjourned  till  Monday,  11th  November. 
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Commissioners  present: — Sir  Charles  Scot  ter,  Bart.,  Chairman;  Sir  Herbert  Jekyll,  k.c.m.g.; 
Colonel  William  Hutcheson  Poe,  c.b.  ; Mr.  Thomas  Sexton;  Mr.  W.  M.  Acworth; 
and  Mr.  John  Audley  Frederick  Aspinall; 

Mr.  George  E.  Shanahan  (Secretary.) 


Mr.  Robert  Henry  Livesey,  c.e.,  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


Nov.  11,  1907. 

Mr.  Robert 
Henry  Livesey. 
O.K.,  Railway 
Expert, 
ex-General 
Manager  and 
Engineer  of 
the  Donegal 
Railway. 

West  and 
South  Clare 

■Investigation 
on  behalf  of 
the  Board 
•sot  Works. 


34676.  I think  you  have  had  an  extensive  connec- 
tion with  Irish  railways? — About  nineteen  years. 

34677.  What  was  your  last  public  appointment? — 
I inspected  the  West  and  South  Clare  lines  for  the 
Board  of  Works. 

34678.  I mean  the  last  appointment  you  had  in 
the  Irish  railways? — On  the  Donegal  railways. 

34679.  What  were  you? — I was  general  manager- 
and  locomotive  superintendent  and  engineer.  I had 
had  experience  previously ; .altogether,  about  forty 
years’  railway  experience. 

34680.  And  you  remained  with  that  railway  until 
when? — When  the  Midland  and  Great  Northern  of 
Ireland  took  over  the  line  on  1st  January,  1907. 

34681.  You  are  aware  that  we  had  evidence  some 
time  ago  with  reference  to  the  West  and  South  Clare 
Railways  ? — Yes. 

34682.  Are  you  acquainted  with  those  railways? — 
I have  been  over  them. 

34683.  In  fact,  I think  you  were  asked  by  the 
Commissioners ? — I was  asked  by  the  Board  of 


The  efficiency 
of  the  chief 
officers  of 
those  railways. 


Comparison  of 
cost  of  work- 
ing of  the 
locomotive 
department 

with  that  of 
the  Donegal 
Railway. 


Estimate  of 
possible  saving 
in  locomotive 

department. 


W orks. 

34684.  To  make  a report? — Yes. 

34685.  First  of  all,  Jet  us  see  what  you  have  to 
say  with  reference  to  the  Secretary  and  Accountants' 
Department  of  that  railway  ? — I have  no  fault  to  find 
with  that. 

34686.  Where  are  the  offices  of  the  railway? — In 
Dame-street,  Dublin. 

34687.  What  about  the  traffic  department? — Well, 
Mr.  Sullivan  the  manager,  of  course,  is  not  what  I 
would  call  a railway  expert,  but  he  does  his  best, 
and  it  is  an  extremely  poor  country. 

34688.  Do  you  think  .the  staff  of  the  traffic  de- 
partment is  excessive? — No;  they  might  do  away 
with  a porter  less  in  one  or  two  places,  but  a very 
small  saving  would  be  made  in  that  way. 

34689.  With  regard  to  the  locomotive,  carriage  and 
wagon,  and  permanent  way  department,  what  do  you 
say? — Well,  I find  the  whole  thing,  so  far  as  the 
locomotive,  carriage  and  wagon,  and  permanent  way 
department  is  concerned,  is  run  very  extravagantly  ; 
in  fact,  I estimated  that  there  might  be  a saving  of 
some  £8,000  or  £9,000  a year.  I really  forget  the 
exact  figure. 

34690.  What  was  the  cost  for  the  locomotive  ex- 
penses for  the  year  ending  the  31st  October,  1906  ? — 
The  cost  was  6 gtf.  per  train  mile,  and  for  locomotive 
repairs  for  the  same  period,  3 20 d.  ; that  w.as  prac- 
tically 10<Z.  per  mile. 

34691.  That  is  the  expenses? — Yes,  for  the  loco- 
motive department. 

34692.  10d.  per  train  mile?— Yes,  lOd.  per  train 
mile. 

34693.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  what  is 
the  normal  cost  on  other  similar  railways? — I should 
say  that  6 d.  to  7 d.  should  be  ample ; in  fact,  the 
Donegal  line  was  worked  at  6 d.  exactly,  and  had  the 
West  and  South  Clare  been  worked  at  the  same  price 
the  saving  on  the  locomotive  department  alone  would 
have  been  £2,463. 

34694.  Mr.  Aspinall. — You  say  5 {d.  in  your  proof  ? 
And  §d. 


34695.  Chairman. — 5 {d.  and  § d. — that  is  6 d.  ? — Yes. 
34696.  That  is  a very  important  statement  Is 
there  anything  exceptional  for  that  year  ?— No,  there 
is  nothing  that  I could  see  out  of  the  way. 

34697.  But  in  previous  years  was  the  rate  more 


or  less  per  train  mile  in  the  locomotive  department? 
— I took  it  out  for  three  years,  and  it  runs  about 
the  same,  I think  you  will  find;  I have  not  got  the 
figures  with  me. 

34698.  Then  we  may  assume  that  there  was  nothing 
special  in  1906  to  cause  that  excessive  amount? — No. 

34699.  Mr.  Aspinall.— Did  you  mean  when  you  gave 
those  figures  of  5 Jjd.  and  § d.,  that  5&d.  meant  tho 
cost  per  train  mile  of  running  and  fd.  for  the  re- 
pairs ? — Yes. 

34700.  Then  did  you  systematically  and  regularly  do 
your  repairs  on  the  Donegal  Railway  for  f d.  per 
train  mile? — I did,  and  for  less  sometimes. 

34700a.  Chairman. — You  see  the  wear  and  tear  is 
very  light  on  them. 

34701.  Mr.  Aspinall.— I do  not  make  any  com- 
ments, sir. 

34701a.  Chairman  (to  the  witness). — At  any  rate  you 
■did  the  work? — I did  tile  work. 

34702.  I do  not  know  whether  we  quite  gathered 
the  figure  of  saving  that  you  think  might  have  been 
effected  if  the  locomotive  department  had  been  con- 
ducted with  economy  and  efficiency — what  was  the 
saving? — £2,463  a year. 

34703.  Did  you  examine  the  permanent  way?— I 
did  ; and  for  the  year  ending  31st  October,  for  the  53 
miles,  it  was  equal  to  £101  8s.  per  mile  of  line,  and 
the  cost  for  the  Donegal  line  for  the  year  ending 
30th  April,  1906,  for  106i  miles,  was  equal  to  £47 
12s.  8 d.  per  mile  of  line. 

34704.  There,  again,  there  seems  to  be  an  enormous 
difference  ? — There  is. 

34705.  Is  there  anything  special  in  the  line  itself 
as  compared  with  the  Donegal? — No;  in  fact,  it  is 
not  such  an  expensive  line  to  work.  What  was  more, 
the  pay  of  the  gaugers  on  the  West  and  South  Clare 
was  14s.  a week,  and  the  surface  men  12s.;  the 
Donegal  Company  paid  the  gangers  18s.,  and  the  sur- 
face men  14s.,  as  compared  with  14s.  and  12s. 

34706.  How  do  you  account  for  the  large  difference 
in  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  permanent  way  de- 
partment as  compared  with  the  Donegal  ?— I found 
at  one  place  they  had  an  extra  staff,  what  is  usually 
called  a flying  gang,  averaging  thirteen  men  con- 
stantly employed  on  work,  which  should  have  been 
done  by  the  ordinary  platelayers,  such  as  ballasting. 
They  seemed  to  have  that  special  staff  of  thirteen 
extra  men  permanently. 

34707.  Who  was  directly  responsible  for  the  main- 
tenance of  this  Clare  Railway? — I believe  Mr.  Bar- 
rington, of  Limerick. 

34708.  A separate  official  ? — Yes. 

34709.  A permanent  officer  ? — He  was  paid  so  much 
a year.  I forget  now  what  it  is. 

34710.  To  look  after  the -permanent  way? — He  is  a 
private  engineer  in  Limerick.  He  does  general  work, 
and  also  supervises  the  West  -and  South  Clare  Rail- 
ways. 

34711.  Then  there  is  no,  what  you  would  call,  direct 
supervision  by  someone  on  the  spot? — No,  except  by 
the  ordinary  permanent  way  inspector. 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor. — He  mentions  in 
the  Report,  sir,  Mr.  William  Barrington,  Engineer- 
in-Chief  of  the  West  Clare  Railway  among  the 
officers — the  regular  officers  of  the  line. 

Witness. — Who  is  living  in  Limerick. 

34712.  Chairman. — We  have  got  the  figure  of  sav- 
ing which  you  think,  as  an  expert,  might  be  effected 
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in  the  locomotive  department.  Have  you  got  the  same 
figure  with  reference  to  the  permanent  way  depart- 
ment?—I have. 

34713.  What  do  you  say  would  have  been  the 
saving  there,  assuming  that  the  line  had  been  main- 
tained at  the  same  cost  as  the  Donegal  Railway? — 
That  is  for  the  permanent  way  1 

34714.  The  permanent  way  department? — I do  not 
know  that  I have  got  that.  The  gross  working  ex- 
penses on  the  West  and  South  Clare  lines 

34715.  I do  not  mean  that.  You  see  I am  taking 
it  in  sections.  I am  now  dealing  with  the  permanent 
way  alone.  If  the  permanent  way  had  been  main- 
tained at  the  same  ratio  as  the  Donegal  line,  what 
would  have  been  the  saving  for  1906  on  the  West  and 
South  Clare  Railways  ? — The  cost  for  the  same  on  the 
Donegal  line  for  the  year  ending  30th  April,  1906, 
for  IO62  miles  was  £5,049. 

34716.  I want  to  know  what  would  have  been  the 
saving? — The  saving  for  the  year  ending  31st  October, 
1906,  would  have  been  £2,849  12s.  8 d.  if  it  had  been 
worked  at  the  same  cost. 

34717.  You  have  told  us  about  the  difference  in 
wages,  and  you  have  also  told  us  about  the  extra 
gangs  ? — Yes. 

34718.  And  those  are  the  reasons  why  you  think 
the  cost  has  been  comparatively  excessive  on  that 
railway? — That  is  my  opinion.  I find  there  is  a 
storekeeper  at  £104  a year;  that  is  totally  unneces- 
sary ; at  least,  it  is  far  too  much  for  a man  to  be 
employed  in  such  a position  as  that. 

34719.  I may  take  it  from  what  you  said  in  refe- 
rence to  the  locomotive  and  carriage  department  and 
the  permanent  way  department,  that, in  your  judgment, 
from  long  experience  in  Ireland,  both  those  depart- 
ments were  run  somewhat  extravagantly? — That  is- 
my  opinion.  Of  course,  one  reason  for  it  is  that 
they  try  to  do  their  own  repairs  and  construct  their 
own  carriages  and  wagons  at  Ennis  for  the  purpose- 
of  giving  local  employment. 

34720.  That  is  their  explanation  ? — I fancy  that  is- 
the  reason  they  would  give. 

34721.  At  any  rate,  you  say  emphatically  that, 
with  proper  supervision  and  proper  care,  there  miglit: 
be  an  enormous  saving  in  those  two  departments? — 
Undoubtedly. 

34722.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  gross  working  ex- 
penses— I think  we  had  better  get  this  on  the  notes; 
— what  were  the  gross  working  expenses  on  the  West, 
and  South  Clare  lines  for  the  year  ending  31st  Octo- 
ber, 1906? — They  were  £21,441,  being  an  average  of 
£404  10s.  per  mile  of  line.  The  gross  working  ex- 
penses of  the  Donegal  line  for  the  year  ending  1st- 
May,  1906,  for  106|  miles,  against  53  on  the  West 
and  South  Clare,  were  £24,921,  the  average  being- 
£235  per  mile  of  line;  and,  had  the  West  and  South 
Clare  lines  been  worked  at  the  same  cost  as  the  Donegal 
line,  the  saving  would  have  amounted  to  £8,475  for 
the  year  1906,  and  this  may  be  taken  as  the  average 
for  the  last  three  years. 

34723.  Will  you  just  explain  why  you  have  taken 
the  Donegal  line  as  a comparison? — Because  it  is  a 
narrow  gauge  line,  the  same  as  the  West  and  South 
Clare. 

34724.  They  are  both  the  same  gauge? — They  are- 
both  the  same  ; the  Clogher  Valley  and  the  Cavan  and 
Leitrim  and  others  are  practically  constructed  upon 
the  highways  ; in  fact,  the  Clogher  Valley  practically 
runs  over  the  whole  on  the  highways,  and  the  Cavan 
and  Leitrim  is  about  half  upon  the  highways. 

34725.  In  your  judgment,  the  comparison  with  the 
Donegal  is  a fair  comparison  ? — I consider  it  so. 

34726.  As  to  the  West  and  South  Clare  lines,  you 
can  find  no  objection  to  them  so  far  as  the_  per- 
manent way  is  concerned  ? — It  is  a fairly  well  equipped 
line. 


34727.  Is  the  Donegal  kept  up  to  a condition  equal 
to  the  West  Clare? — I consider  better. 

•34728.  With  half  the  expenditure? — Yes;  and  on 
the  Donegal  line  the  gradients  are  very  much  heavier. 
The  ruling  grade  is  1 in  40  between  Donegal  and 
Killybegs. 

34729.  What  is  the  worst  gradient  upon  the  other  ? 
—I  think  it  is  1 in  60. 

34730.  Even  in  that  respect  the  Clare  Railways 
an  advantage  over  the  Donegal? — Yes. 

I"  ^ bat  were  the  directors’  fees  on  that  rail- 
'v’ay  • — For  the  three  years  ending  31st  October,  1906, 
they  averaged  £315  Is.  per  annum  ; the  total  for  the 
three  years  was  £945  9s.  5 d. 

34732.  What  was  the  loss  on  the  working  of  that 


railway? — For  the  three  years  ending  31st  October,  „ , , 

1906,  it  amounted  to  £36,871  10s.,  being  an  average  1 

loss  of  £12,290  10s.  per  year  to  be  made  good  by  the  Mr.  Robert 
baronies.  Henry  Li  vesey, 

34733.  That  deficiency  had  to  be  made  good  by  o.e.,  Railway 
somebody? — By  the  baronies;  and  2 per  cent,  of  that  Expert, 
is  recouped  by  the  Treasury  to  the  baronies.  ex-Qeneral 

34734.  I think  we  have  got  in  evidence  what  amount  ,’an.a8er  “““ 
in  the  £ is  represented,  but,  perhaps,  you  do  not  tue‘p“r  i 
know  that  ? — I did  not  take  that  out.  Railway.  g 

34734a.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  maximum  amount  of  the 
Treasury  contribution  per  annum  is  £5,600  ? West  and 

34735.  Chairman. — I think  that  is  all  that  it  is  South  Clare 
necessary  to  ask  you  about  the  Clare  Railways ; but  railways— 
now  you  are  here,  perhaps  we  can  get  you  to  give  us  , 
the  benefit  of  any  general  evidence  that  we  may  con-  ^working 
sider  desirable? — On  what  line?  borne  by  the 

34736.  I suppose  you  are  generally  acquainted  with  baronies, 
the  other  light  railways  in  Ireland  ? — Yes  ; and  I 
have  had  a good  deal  to  do  with  developing  the  Irish 
railways  myself. 

34737.  Take  your  own  railway — when  I say  “ your  ” 

I mean  the  line  with  which  you  were  identified,  the 
Donegal? — Yes. 

34738.  Have  you  been  instrumental,  at  any  rate, 
in  getting  that  line  extended? — I have. 

34739.  First  of  all,  what  is  the  origin  of  that  line  ? History  of  tlie- 
— It  was  formerly  a broad  gauge  line  called  the  Finn  Donegal 
Valley,  from  Stranorlar  to  Strabane.  Kai  'va'’' 

34740.  What  is  the  length  of  that?— 13^-  miles. 

34741.  According  to  the  evidence  just  now,  the 
Donegal  is  about  106? — 106^. 

34742.  Have  you  been  instrumental,  at  any  rate, 
in  raising  capital  for  those-  extensions  ? — Something 
like  £300,000. 

34743.  From  time  to  time,  I suppose? — Yes,  by 

34744.  Did  you  construct  the  line  ? — We  did,  with  Killybegs  and 
the  exception  of  Donegal  to  Killybegs,  and  Stranorlar 
to  plenties.  They  were  constructed  by  the  Govern-  , . fjovern. . 

ment,  for  about  £235,000  to  £240,000.  From  Stra-  ment_ 
hane  to  Londonderry  and  Donegal  to  Ballyshannon 
-was  constructed  by  the  Donegal  Company  at  an  ex- 
pense of  something  like  £300,000,  and  that  money 
■was  raised  in  London,  barring  about  £20,000  which 
twe  got  in  Ireland. 

34745.  Did  vou  raise  monev  in  Ireland  for  these  Ample  mineral 
^extensions  ? — About  £20,000  "altogether.  All  the  deposits  await- 
irest  was  found  in  London.  You  could  not  raise  1"sn^'1e  op" 
the  money  in  Ireland.  A most  curious  thing  is  that  rJoneeal 
ifhe  Irish  people  will  put  money  into  any  wild-cat  ° 
scheme  abroad,  but  they  will  not  invest  in  their  own 
'Country.  There  are  ample  mineral  deposits  now  in 
rthe  County  si  Donegal,  to  my  own  knowledge,  that 
•could  have  -been  developed  to  the  immense  good  of 
ifhe  country,  bat  you  cannot  find  the  capital. 

34746.  How  would  you  suggest  that  the  mineral  Suggestion  as 
products  of  Donegal  should  be  developed  ? — I think  io  developing 
-that  the  Congested  Districts  Board  or  the  Government  industries  in 
should  really  -come  in  and  open  them  out  properly,  Donegal  and 
by  giving  a grant  to  the  Congested  Districts  Board  .other  districts 
or  -to_  the  Irish  Industrial  Association,  or  whatever  !n  Ire‘and- 
you  like  to  call  it ; it  would  be  keeping  the  poor  peo- 
ple in  the  country,  and  finding  employment  for  them 
instead  of  going  abroad. 

34747.  Then  you  are  of  opinion,  I suppose,  that 
there  is  a large  undeveloped  industry  in  Ireland  that 
could  be  developed  to  the  benefit  of  the  country  ? — 

Undoubtedly. 

34748.  And  there  are  many  districts  where  a light 
railway  would  be  an  immense  advantage  to  the  dis- 
tricts ?— That  is  my  opinion. 

34749.  But  you  are  also  of  opinion,  I gather,  that 
the  money  cannot  be  raised  in  Ireland  ? — No,  it  can- 
not. 

34750.  And  that  it  cannot  be  raised  without  assist- 
ance ? — It  would  pay  the  British  Government  to  make 
the  lines — even  to  subsidise  them — for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  them  open. 


34751.  Have  yon  considered  the  general  question  Nationalis- 
that  has  been  discuss  .-d  before  us  over  and  over  again,  at  ion  of  the 
with  reference  to  the  nationalisation  of  railways  ? — I railways 
would  not  agree  to  that  at  all,  because  you  had  far  obiected  t0- 
better  have  competition.  If  the  Government  took 
over  the  lines,  it  would  lead  to  jobbery. 

34752.  Do  you_  consider  th»t  the  best  system  is  in  rf7hf*S'“ 
operation  now  with  all  these  independent  companies  ? railways  into 
— No.  The  country  should  be  divided  into  three  or  three  or  four 
four  railways,  and  my  own  view  is  that  the  Midland  systems  sug- 
of  England  should  retain  the  Belfast  and  Northern  gested, 
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Counties,  and  their  own  section  from  Londonderry  to 
Strabane  ; the  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  should  then 
acquire  all  the  rest  of  the  railways  touching  that 
line,  in  fact,  I give  it  in  my  statement  somewhere. 

34753.  Without  going  into  details,  your  idea  is 
that  it  would  be  better  for  the  country,  if,  instead  of 
all  these  independent  companies,  there  should  be  about 
three  great  systems? — Yes,  that  is  my  own  view. 

34754.  And  that  each  system  should  absorb  the  small 
railways  in  its  own  particular  district? — Yes. 

34755.  How  do  you  suggest  that  they  should  be 
absorbed? — I should  say  the  Government  could  bring 
in  a Bill  to  compulsorily  amalgamate  them. 

34756.  I quite  understand  compulsorily  amalgama- 
tion, but  the  terms  would  have  to  be  considered? — 
You  see,  many  of  these  lines  are  not  paying  at  all, 
and  the  Government  have  contributed  to  the  baronial 
guarantee,  less  two  per  cent.,  for  many  years,  and  I 
think  the  ratepayers  would  foe  only  too  thankful  to 
be  rid  of  the  liability.  The  Government,  of  course, 
would  have  to  compensate  the  companies  for  taking 
them  over. 

34757.  That  is  the  point  I want  to  get  at.  The 
Treasury  will  have  to  find  the  money  to  guarantee  the 
large  companies  against  any  loss  of  money  in  work- 
ing?— Yes.  Take  the  West  and  South  Clare  line 

34758.  Stop  a minute  ; is  not  that  Government  pur- 
chase practically  ? — I do  not  see  that. 

34759.  They  would  have  to  arrange  with  the  smaller 
companies  somehow  ? — Somehow'. 

34760.  They  would  have  to  buy  them  up  ? — Yes. 

34761.  That  is  a purchase? — it  is  a purchase,  but 
some  of  the  other  light  railways  the  Government  have 
constructed  in  Donegal  and  elsewhere,  they  have 
handed  over  to  the  working  companies  free.  The 
Londonderry  and  Lough  Swilly,  the  Government  there 
provided  something  like  £300,000  to  £400,000. 

34762.  Let  me  see  if  I just  thoroughly  understand 
what  you  mean.  Your  idea  is  that  three  large  com- 
panies should  absorb  the  smaller  ones  in  their  dis- 
tricts, the  smaller  companies  being  bought  out  or 
arranging  at  any  rate  to  be  transferred  to  the  large 
companies  by  Government  in  some  way  or  other, 
and  the  large  companies  to  be  guaranteed  by  Govern- 
ment against  loss  in  working  these  small  railways? 
— Broadly,  that  is  so.  You  could  easily  arrive  at  the 
average  loss  for,  say  twenty  years,  and  capitalise 
that. 

34763.  Do  you  consider  that  there  would  be  a large 
saving  in  the  general  working  of  the  railways? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

34764.  That  is  to  say,  that  with  all  the  railways  con- 
centrated into  three  or  four,  there  would  be  an  en- 
ormous saving  ? — There  is  one  difficulty  I find  with 
regard  to  the  Dublin  and  South  Eastern  line.  It  is 
a question  which  company  should  take  that,  be- 
cause the  Great  Western  are  running  now  into  Water- 
ford practically  and  Fishguard,  and  the  North  Wes- 
tern have  £100,000  in  the  Dublin  and  South  Eastern, 
and  they  would  not  agree  to  part  with  that.  I should 
say  that  the  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  should  have 
that  line. 

34765.  We  need  not  go  into  that  question.  I am 
rather  taking  the  broad  principle,  you  know  ? — Yes. 

34766.  Have  you  had  brought  under  your  notice 
the  evidence  that  has  been  given  before  us  with  re- 
ference to  rates  in  Ireland? — Yes,  I have;  I have 
been  reading  it  in  the  newspapers. 

34767.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  that  question  ? 
It  is  a very  important  subject?— My  own  view  is, 
that  so  far  as  the  fish  traffic  especially  is  concerned, 
the  rates  are  absolutely  reasonable,  and  they  were 
fixed  at  the  express  desire  of  the  Scotch  fishermen. 

34768.  Yes,  I do  not  think  we  have  had  so  much  com- 
plaint about  the  fish  rates.  I am  speaking  of  the 
internal  rates  in  the  country — the  local  rates? — Yes. 
I know  what  you  mean ; some  of  them  might  be 
lowered. 

34769.  Some  of  them  are  excessive? — I consider  so. 

34770.  They  want  revising? — They  want  revising. 
Of  course,  you  must  remember  this,  that  in  Ireland 
* the  traffic  is  small  and  your  working  expenses  are 
fairly  heavy.  You  cannot  live  upon  a stone  ; but, 
undoubtedly.  I think  myself — T take  rather  a broad 
view  of  this  sort  of  thing — the  railway  companies 
should  reduce  the  rates  all  round — the  passenger  fares 
as  well  should  be  reduced. 

34771.  Of  course,  yon  will  admit  at  once  that  you 
cannot  expect  the  railway  companies  to  do  that  ? — 


34772.  You  cannot  expect  them? — They  cannot  very 
well  afford  to  lose  money. 

34773.  How  do  you  suggest  that  the  deficiency  should 
bo  met ; there  is  no  question  about  the  advantage,  but 
how  do  you  suggest  that  the  deficiency  should  be  met? 
— Let  the  Treasury  find  the  money. 

34774.  By  the  Treasury  ? — Yes ; they  are  robbing 
Ireland  every  year,  and  have  done  for  years,  of  two 
or  three  millions  a year. 

34775.  Will  you  carry  it  further  and  say  that  the 
Treasury  should  subsidise  the  railways  for  any  loss 
they  might  incur  by  making  experiments  in  the  re- 
duction of  rates  and'  fares? — That  is  my  view. 

34776.  Still  you  object  to  the  Government  having 
anything  to-do  with  the  railways? — Yes;  I would 
not  care  to  see  them  own  the  railways — in  fact,  I 
think  it  would  be  much  better  for  the  country  to 
leave  the  railways  free  to  three  or  four  companies. 

34777.  Subsidised  by  the  Treasury? — Subsidised  by 
the  Treasury. 

34778.  We  have  had  a lot  of  evidence  with  reference 
to  the  rates  for  export  from  Ireland  ; I suppose  you 
will  agree  generally  with  ‘the  view  that  in  the  in- 
terest of  Ireland  the  lower  its  export  rates  are  the 
better? — That  is  my  view. 

34779.  And  that  every  encouragement  should  be 
given  by  the  railway  companies  to  facilitate  agricul- 
tural produce  and  other  articles? — The  same  rates 
should  be  applied  to  exports  from  Ireland  as  are 
given  to  imports  from  England  or  abroad.  That  is 
undoubtedly  my  view,  and  always  has  been. 

34780.  And  if  the  rates  were  made  on  that  basis, 
you  think  a large  increase  of  the  exports  might  fol- 
low?— Well,  you  would  encourage  the  traffic  to  grow, 
at  any  rate,  in  Ireland. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

34781.  You  think  that  a comparison  of  expenditure 
between  the  Clare  line  and  the  Donegal  line  is  not 
unfair  to  the  Clare  line?— No,  I do  not. 

34782.  You  think  it  rather  favourable  to  them  ? — 

I consider  that  the  West  and  South  Clare  line  is 
expensively  worked. 

34783.  You  consider  the  Donegal  line  a more  ex- 
pensive line  to  keep  up,  and  therefore  in  applying 
that  scale  to  the  Clare  line  you  apply,  you  consider, 
a favourable  scale? — I consider  so — yes. 

34784.  The  locomotive  repairs  on  tire  Clare  line 
cost  five  times  as  much  per  train  mile  as  on  the 
Donegal  line  ; can  you  account  for  that  ? — Well,  they 
have  got  so  many  men  there — far  too  many,  in  fact:. 

34785.  The  permanent  way  repairs  are  mere  tlian 
double  the  Donegal  line  scale  of  cost  ?— Yes. 

34786.  And  the  gross  expenses  are  nearly  double  T 
— Nearly  double. 

34787.  If  the  Clare  lines  were  worked  on  the 
Donegal  line  scale,  you  say  there  would  be  a saving 
of  £8,475  a year?— Yes. 

34788.  Do  you  think  that  is  really  a practicable 
saving? — Oh,  absolute.  I am  dead  certain  of  that. 

34789.  Can  you  say  what  proportion  that  saving 
bears  to  the  total  expenditure  ? — Something  Bke 
about  35  per  cent. 

34790.  The  total  loss  for  the  three  years  was 
£36,871?— Yes,  nearly  £37,000. 

34791.  Of  which  the  Treasury,  I think,  bore  about 
£16,000,  and  £20,000  fell  to  the  district  £-It . fell 
upon  that  very  poor  distriot. 

34792.  Upon  an  extremely  poor  districts? — Very 
poor. 

34793.  If  the  expenditure  had  been  upon  the  scale 
which  you  considered  right  and  adequate  that  loss, 
instead  of  £36,000,  would  have  been,  in  the  three 
years,  about  £11,000? — That  would  have  been  it — 
about  £11,000  or  £12,000. 

34794.  It  would  have  been,  in  three  years,  merely 
one  year’s  dividend,  and  after  the  Treasury  had  paid 
their  contribution  of  2 per  cent.,  the  levy  upon  the 
district  would  have  been  very  slight? — Very  slight. 

34795.  What  do  you  propose  as  to  the  'Clare 
L'nes? — My  own  view  is — of  course  if  my  scheme 
were  carried  out — that  the  Government  should  give 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western  the  control  of  those 
lines,  and  give  them  a grant  of  £120,000  to  take 
them  off  tneir  hands — off  the  county — relieve  the 
baronies  altogether — -and  let  them  re-gauge  it ; then 
you  would  do  away  with  all  the  baronial  guarantees  : 
and  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  could  work 
that  line  very  much  better  than  the  West  and  South 
Clare,  and  cheaper ; they  would  be  able  to  develop 
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it  in  connection  with,  the  Rosslare  and  Fishguard 
route. 

34796.  That  would  be  your  anticipation ; but  a 
Company,  as  you  know  very  well,  looks  to  making 
a profit ; are  you  certain  that  in  regard 
to  these  Clare  lines,  and  generally  to  lines  in  that 
condition,  the  great  companies  would  be  willing  to 
take  them  over  merely  upon  a guarantee  against 
loss? — I believe  myself  that  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  would  take  over  that  line ; I have  been 
making  inquiries,  and  if  they  were  given  a Govern- 
ment grant  of  £100,000,  or  £120,000  to  re-gauge 
and  make  it  a uniform  gauge  with  their  own  system, 
they  would  be  able  to  make  Kilrush  into  a perfect 
Brighton  of  Ireland. 

34797.  It  would  take  a good  deal  of  making? — A 
large  'Company  could  do  it  very  much  better  than 
the  West  and  South  Clare  Company  could.  It  is  a 
lovely  district. 

34798.  What  would  you  do  regarding  the  subscribed 
capital  of  the  Clare  lines? — The  Great  Southern  and 
Western  would  take  it  over  ; of  course  they  would 
have  to  do  that  as  part  and  parcel  of  their  own 
capital. 

34799.  Then  they  would  have  to  pay  dividend  upon 
it? — They  would  have  to  pay  dividend  upon  it  where 
it  is  subscribed.  You  see  the  baronies  are  now  pay- 
ing a dividend  plus  the  (Board  of  Works — the 
Treasury. 

34800.  Yes  ; but  if  the  Great  Southern  have  to  pay 
a dividend  and  are  at  the  same  time  to  be  guaranteed 
against  loss,  surely  that  means  that  the  Treasury 
would  have  in  the  event  of  loss  to  pay  the  dividend  ? 
— Well,  of  course,  as  I say,  if  the  Treasury  give 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western  a grant  of  £100,000 
or  £120,000  (whatever  is  necessary  to  alter  the 
■gauge),  probably  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
would  then  consider  it  worth  their  while  to  pay  the 
dividend  themselves  without  any  baronial  guarantee. 

34801.  But  that  is  mere  speculation,  you  see? — I 
■do  not  see  that  it  would  make  one  bit  of  difference, 
because  the  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  and  the  Mid- 
land of  England  have  taken  over  two,  the  Killybegs 
and  Glenties  lines  with  the  Donegal  line,  and  relieved 
the  Government  of  all  liability. 

34802.  You  propose  that  the  company  taking 
over  the  lines  should  be  guaranteed  against  loss. 
Have  you  observed  that  in  recent  years  the  railway- 
grants,  such  as  they'  are,  have  been  from  the  Ire- 
land Development  Grant? — Well,  from  the  Treasury. 

34803.  There  is  a sum  of  money  dedicated  to  Irish 
use  as  an  equivalent  against  grants  to  England 
and  Scotland  for  education,  and  it  is  only  out  of  that 
■grant,  which  is  now  exhausted  practically  by  the  land 
purchase  system,  that  any  grants  for  railways  have 
been  made? — The  Government  should  bring  in  a Bill. 
I quite  agree,  for  Irish  development  altogether. 
They  do  not  give  half  enough  money  to  Ireland. 

34804.  The  Treasury  hitherto  has  never  accepted 
anything  like  undefined  liability  in  connection  with 
these  lines  ; either  they  have  payed  a certain  money- 
grant,  or  they  have  guaranteed  a defined  proportion 
•of  dividend  on  a specified  capital.  Now,  if  you  pro- 
pose that  the  Treasury  shall  become  liable  for  the 
whole  cost  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  lines  and  also 
for  an  unlimited  loss  in  working — which  would  in- 
clude loss  by  accidents,  the  cost  of  repairs  and  re- 
newals of  line  and  rolling-stock,  do  you  consider  that 
you  are  making  a really  practicable  proposal? — Well, 
I consider  so. 

34805.  Imagine  ymurself,  now,  coming  at  the  head 
of  a district  to  the  Treasury- — you,  of  course,  go  first 
to  the  Chief  Secretary,  he  is  always  sympathetic, 
and  never  has  any  money’ — then  yrou  come  to  the 
Treasury,  and  you  propose  that  the  Treasury,  in- 
stead of  simply  making  a grant  or  guaranteeing 
a part  of  the  dividend,  shall  make  the  line  and  hand 
it  over  to  one  of  the  railway  companies,  and  guaran- 
tee that  company  by  accepting  an  indefinite  liability, 
without  limit  of  time,  for  loss  on  working  expenses  in- 
cluding the  expenses  of  accidents  and  renewals.  If  dis- 
trict after  district  came  with  such  a petition,  what  do 
you  think  the  answer  would  be  ? We  must  endeavour  to 
frame  some  plan  which  is  not  only  acceptable  to 
Ireland,  but  is  also  workable  ?— I do  not  see  why 
the  British  Treasury  should  not  allocate  a certain 
sum  per  annum  to  provide  against  that. 

34806.  I know  what  you  consider  their  duties,  but 
you  know  that  Governmental  duties  in  Ireland  have 


remained  conspicuous  by  being  undone? — I quite  Nov.  11, 190". 
agree  with  you,  very  very  largely.  — 

34807.  Now,  on  the  question  of  additional  lines,  Livesev 

which  is  much  the  same  question,  do  you  consider  c E , Railway  ’ 
that  additional  lines  would  be  of  great  importance  to  Expert, 
Ireland? — I do.  ex- General 

34808.  They  would  develop  agriculture  ? — Yes.  Manager  and 

34809.  Develop  manufactures,  and  develop  the  Engineer  of 
mineral  resources,  in  which  ycu  have  great  faith  ? — the  Donegal 
Yes.  . Railway. 

34810.  And  give  employment,  and  check  emigra-  The  provision 
tion  ?— Yes  ; and  I say  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Govern-  of  father 
ment  to  do  that.  necessary 

34811.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  time  has  come  railway  ex  - 
for  dealing  with  this  question  of  transit  in  Ireland  tensions  in 
as  a question  of  national  interest  ? Do  you  think  Ireland  held 
the  provision  of  additional  lines  in  Ireland  should  to  be  the 
still  be  left  to  be  dealt  with  in  shreds  and  patches — “uty  o{  thu 
each  district  by  itself?  Is  there  really  any  prac-  Governmen 
tical  prospect  that  the  numerous  necessary  lines  in 
Ireland  will  be  constructed  if  left  to  be  dealt  with  in 
that  unsystematised  manner,  without  any  central 
authority  and  without  any  common  fund? — No;  one 
thing  is,  you  would  have  to  get  the  money  from  the 
British  Treasury. 

34812.  The  question  of  over-taxation  to  which  you 
have  referred  cannot  'be  much  longer  ignored  ? — No. 

34813.  Suppose  there  was  a representative  body  in  Ireland’s 
Ireland  administering  the  railways,  a grant-  might  claim  to  a 
be  made  to  it  as  an  offset  against  over-taxation?—  Treasury 
Yes  grant  RS  »» 

34814.  With  regard  to  -the  additional  lines  being 
constructed  in  the  public  interest,  without  0 
laying  a levy  upon  districts,  do  you  not  The  forraa- 

thinlc  that  a body,  representative  and  sym-  tion  of  a 

pathetic,  in  Ireland,  would  be  a body  to  which  you  representative 
could  appeal  with  confidence  to  construct  a line  body  in 
where  required?— I would  certainly  have  more  Ireland  to 
faith  in  such  a body  than  I have — almost — in  the  deal"1111. 
British  Parliament  to-day— because  you  get  nothing 
from  them  except  what  you  can  squeeze  out  of  them.  ^ w|l0]e 
34815.  But  an  Irish  representative  body,  having  re- 
sources (and  of  course  we  must  assume  that  if  such 
a body  was  created  it  must  have  resources),  would 
be  an  authority  to  which  you  would  look  to  regard 
the  public  interest,  and  to  take  the  cost  of  these  lines 
into  a common  budget,  instead  of  adhering  to  the 
old  worn-out  idea  of  making  each  district  responsible 
for  local  transit  ?— That  is  a difficult  problem  to  solve. 

34816.  It  is,  but  we  are  here  to  try  to  solve  it? — I 
am  very  sympathetic,  you  know,  with  your  views. 

34817.  If  private  capital  is  not  forthcoming? — The 
Treasury  must  find  it. 

34818.  If  the  baronial  guarantees  have  to  be 
given  up? — I say  they  are  very  bad  things  altogether, 
baronial  guarantees ; they  lead  to  no  end  of  ex- 
travagance. 

34819.  If  the  Treasury  will  do  nothing,  and  the  Failing 
Irish  Development  Grant  is  exhausted  would  you  sys-  Government 
tematise  the  matter,  so  that  where  public  interest  assistance  for  , 
justifies  the  construction  of  a line,  you  would  take  railway  ex- 
the  cost  upon  a common  budget  ? — I quite  agree  with  tensions,  the 
you.  °°sfc  l,°  be 

34820.  The  fundamental  question  here  is  the  P1“^‘oP°n 
question  of  the  reduction  of  rates,  and  I buj„et 

think  you  have  agreed,  in  reply  to  the  Chair-  ° 
man,  that  the  Irish  exporter  should  be  placed  upon  A revision  of 
a fair  footing  ? — He  should  be  placed  upon  an  equal  existing  rates 
footing  with  the  Continental  importer,  certainly.  such  as  would 
34621.  The  export  rates,  you  know,  form  a large  stimulate 
proportion  of  the  Irish  receipts  ? — Yes.  “!3h  m(lus- 

34822.  Is  it  not  equally  obvious  that  the  Irish  pro-  V°" 

ducer  who  wants  to  sell  in  Ireland,  whether 
agricultural  produce  or  manufactured  goods  ought 
to  be  placed  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  importer 
into  Ireland  ?— That  is  my  view,  and  always  has  been. 

34823.  Therefore,  it  follows  that  the  Irish  export 
rates  in  competition  with  the  rates  into  Great  Britain 
from  abroad,  and  the  Irish  inland  rates  in  competi- 
tion with  the  import  rates  into  Ireland  should  be  very 
largely  and  liberally  revised? — I think  so,  because 
take  eggs,  several  million  pounds  worth  of  eggs  are 
brought  into  England,  and  there  is  no  earthly  reason 
why  Ireland  should  not  do  the  whole  lot — poultry, 

Danish  butter,  bacon,  and  eggs.  But  as 

34824.  Railways  cannot  afford  to  make  reductions,  private  rail- 


l they? — Not  very  well. 

34825.  And  the  question  is,  how  the  reductions  are 
to  be  made? — It  is  a question,  no  doubt,  for  Govern- 
ment subsidy. 

2 M 


way  companies 
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Government 
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A general 
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34826.  I think  you  understand  public  finance  well 
enough  to  know  that  a grant  for  any  purpose  in  Ire- 
land must  come  out  of  the  balance  of  Irish  revenues 
and  upon  that  balance  there  are  many  claims — urgent 
claims — poor  law  revision,  arterial  drainage,  edu- 
cation, tuberculosis,  and  many  others  ? — Especially 
tuberculosis. 

34827.  In  endeavouring  to  secure  reform  in  this 
railway  question,  would  it  not  be  well,  if  possible,  to 
deal  with  it  without  proposing  to  make  demands 
upon  the  revenue  for  subsidies  from  year  to  year? — 
Yes. 

34828.  I know  your  views  are  in  favour  of  private 
management? — Yes,  as  against  the  State. ^ 

34829.  You  are  an  old  railway  official,  and 
I am  not  surprised  that  your  views  should 
be  in  favour  of  private  management,,  but  I put  this 
consideration  to  you : suppose,  by  public  acquisition 
of  the  lines,  a large  surplus  were  left  out  of  the  present 
net  profits.  Suppose  that  on  public  credit  the  necessary 
capital  could  be  raised,  and  a large  surplus  left, 
and  that  a further  surplus  could  be  obtained  by  con- 
centrated working  of  the  system,  amounting  in  all 
to  half  a million  a year,  that  would  enable  a re- 
duction in  rates  and  fares  to  be  made,  and  the 
experiment  to  be  tried  without  any  demands  upon 
the  public  purse  at  the  outset.  Would  not  that  be 
an  immense  advantage  to  forego  for  the  sake  of  re- 
taining private  management? — Undoubtedly  it 

would,  but  it  would  bo  a very  difficult  problem  to  solve. 

34830.  I admit  the  difficulty,  and  I also  admit  that  we 
are  only  at  the  preliminary  stage  ; we  can  only  proceed 
at  present  on  the  basis  of  assumption,  but  presuming 
that  such  results  could  be  secured  by  public  acquisi- 
tion of  the  lines  do  you  not  think  that  the  interests  of 
Ireland  dictate  that  that  course  should  be  taken  ? — I 
quite  agree  with  you  as  far  as  that  goes.  We  have 
got  to  consider  and  study  the  interests  of  Ireland, 
and  if  Ireland  is  benefited  by  State  acquisition  or 
nationalisation,  or  anything  else  you  like  to  call  it, 

I would  be  quite  agreeable. 

34831.  That  is  very  satisfactory  evidence.  You 
take  the  stand  that  whatever  is  shown  or  seen  to  be 
most  to  the  advantage  of  Ireland  ought  to  be  done  ? — 

34832.  Now,  just  a word  about  competition.  The 
railway  companies  do  not  compete  in  rates? — Oh, 
they  do. 

34833.  I mean,  you  know,  that  railways  are  a very 
peculiar  matter? — Well,  they  say  they  have  neither 
got  a soul  to  be  saved  nor  a back  to  be  kicked. 

34834.  Other  traders  can  compete,  because  if  they 
are  beaten  in  competition  they  can  remove,  or  per- 
haps go  into  a different  trade,  but  if  a railway  com- 
pany is  once  there  it  must  stay  there,  and  it  can  do 
nothing  but  carry  ? — That  is  so. 

34835.  A railway  that  is  challenged  by  a lower 
rate  must  either  come  down  to  that  rate  or  lose  the 
traffic? — No  doubt. 

34836.  So  that  it  is  obvious  that  there  can  be  no 
permanent  competition  in  rates? — You  could  give  re- 
bates, only  they  are  illegal. 

34837.  I should  think  you  would  hardly  put  for- 
ward a secret  rebate  as  a public  advantage  ?— They 
should  not  be  allowed,  of  course. 

34838.  The  companies  compete  as  to  facilities,  but 
that  means  that  the  trader,  so  far  as  competition  acts 
at  all,  has  his  goods  carried  by  a longer  route,  and 
probably  a much  slower  route.  Do  you  think  that 
such  competition  is  at  all  equivalent  in  value  (if 
it  has  any  value)  to  a reduction  of  the  rates  and  de- 
spatch of  the  traffic  always  by  the  shortest  route? — 
No. 

34839.  A word  about  amalgamation.  You  see,  your 
amalgamation  plan  goes  only  part  of  the  way,  but  I 
think  you  are  willing  to  travel  the  whole  way.  Your 
amalgamation  plan  would  reduce  what  you  call  com- 
petition ? — If  you  converted  the  whole  of  the  lines 
in  Ireland  into  one  concern  and  made  a State  con- 
cern of  it.  you  would  do  away  with  competition  al- 
together. 

34840.  Whac  would  you  substitute  for  it.  The 
hypothesis  upon  which  a public  system  of  railways 
for  Ireland  would  be  founded  would  be  that  the  re- 
sources of  the  system  should  be  available  for  a general 
reduction  of  rates.  A general  reduction  of  rates, 
accompanied  by  despatch  by  the  shortest  route,  would 
be  incomparably  better  for  the  trader  than  anv  com- 
petition?—I quite  follow  you. 

34841.  You  agree  with  that? — I do. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Ac  worth. 

34842.  First,  about  these  secret  rebates ; do  you  say 
that  they  exist? — I have  known  them  to  exist. 

34843.  You  have  known  them  to  exist? — Yes. 

34844.  Do  you  know  them  to  exist,  or  believe  them 
to  exist,  now?— I have  no  doubt  they  are  still  in 
existence  in  some  parts ; T.  could  not  give  you  a 
definite  case. 

34845.  Do  you  believe  them  to  exist  to  any  im- 
portant extent  ? — That  I could  not  say  ; I know  they 
have  existed. 

34846.  Does  that  mean  that  you  know  things  are 
not  so  bad  as  they  were? — Yes.  Probably  that  i; 
the  proper  way  to  put  it.  I have  known  traffic  carried 
for  nothing  before  now,  even  at  a dead  loss. 

34847.  In  Ireland? — Yes. 

34848.  How  lor.g  ago? — Five  or  six  years  ago. 

34849.  That,  you  think,  has  come  to  an  end?— I 
fancy  so ; in  fact,  I am  sure  of  it. 

34850.  You  say  they  should  not  be  allowed ; of 
course  we  know  they  are  not  allowed  now  ? — Not 
openly. 

34851.  I mean,  they  are  as  illegal  as  they  can  be?— 
Certainly. 

34852.  We  have  had  a good  many  people  who  have- 
spoken  oE  secret  rebates,  but  nobody  has  given  posi- 
tive information  that  such  rebates  exist  on  which  we 
could  deal  with  the  case? — It  is  a difficult  matter; 
the  private  trader  gets  the  benefit,  of  course,  when  ho- 
is given  a rebate. 

34853.  You  are  not  able  to  help  in  the  direction  of 
getting  positive  information  ; all  you  can  say  is  that 
it  is  better  than  it  was,  but  it  is  not  cured  altogether  s 
— No,  I do  not  think  it  is. 

34854.  You  entirely  agree  with  my  friend,  Mr. 
Sexton  ; on  the  assumption  that  the  State  would  be 
able  to  raise  the  money,  and  make  the  capital  charge 
less  by  using  its  credit,  and  to  economise  in  working, 
the  State  system  would  be  an  advantage.  That  is 
what  I understood  your  view  to  be? — Yes. 

34855.  In  your  view,  would  there  be  those  advan- 
tages in  practices.  Do  you  think  the  State  would 
work  cheaper?— That  is  a question. 

34856.  What  is  your  view? — You  have 
rather  a strong  one  in  your  proof  ? — My  ov  . 
that  there  should  be  three  or  four  companies. 

34857.  Is  your  view  that  the  State  system  would 
be  more  satisfactory  from  the  point  of  view  of  work- 
ing?—If  you  amalgamate  the  whole— put  them  alf 
under  one  system,  you  might  do  the  work  cheapei 
than  it  is  done  now. 

34858.  I am  speaking,  not  of  making  it  into  one 
Company,  so  to  speak,  but  of  putting  it  into  the 
handjs  of  the  State.  I do  not  want  to  read  your 
statement  in  vour  proof  to  you  ; I do  not  know  whether 
I011  have  put  it  higher  than  you  desired. 

34858a.  Mr.  Sexton—  That  refers  to  an  ImperiaS 
Department,  not' to  a representative  Irish  body. 

Witness. — No. 

• 34859.  Mr.  Acworth. — The  statement  I was  allud- 
nig  to  here  is  : "I  do  not  think  the  acquisition  bv 
the  State  of  the  railways  would  be  of  the  smallest 
benefit ; on  the  contrary,  it  would  lead  to  no  end  of 
jobbery,  and  put  a stop  to  all  competition  ”?— That 
is  the  view  I strongly  hold  to. 

34860.  That  is  the  view  you  hold?— Yes;  that  is, 

1 if  to  the  Imperial  Department. 

54861.  I ou  do  net  say  that  here  ?— No. 

34862.  I am  glad  I got  that  out.  That,  you  think, 
would  be  the  effect-  of  handing  it  over  to  the  Imperial 
Government? — I think  so. 

34863.  I understand  you  would  have  no  such  fear 
if  it  were  handed  ever  to  an  Irish  body  ? — I would  not 
like  to  say  that. 

34864.  Is  that  intended  to  apply?— You  might  have 
a Commission — an  Irish  Commission — because  there 
are  plenty  of  gentlemen  in  Ireland  to  form  a kind 
of  little  Board  of  Trade,  such  as  the  Railway  Com- 
mission. 

34865.  But  neither  the  Board  of  Trade,  nor  ilie 
Railway  Commission,  as  we  know  them  at  present,  is' 
executive  ; one  is  administrative,  the  other  is  judi- 
cial  Are  you  proposing  an  Executive  Commission, 
which  should  actually  manage  the  railways  ?— Yes, 
‘ '"l  ’ > what  I should  propose. 


that  i r r 

34866  That  would  not  directly  be  under  the  con- 
tro_!  Parliament,  either  Imperial  or  Irish?— No. 

34867.  lou  would  not  like  to  put  it  in  a body 
directly  controlled  by  Parliament? — No,  not  a Par- 
liamentary bodv. 
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54868.  Either  a Parliamentary  body  or  an  Irish 
elected  body  ?— Well,  I scarcely  know  what  to  say  to 

^ 11 34869.  If  vou  do  not  know  what  to  say,  I cannot 
s-iv  it  for  you  ; so  I will  not  say  any  more. 

34870.  Mr.  Sexton. — I think  you  agreed  that  a re- 
presentative body,  responsible  to  the  Irish  public, 
would  be  likely  to  manage  the  system  efficient^ , be 
cause  the  success  of  the  system  would  depend  upon 
.economy  and  efficiency  ; therefore  persons  responsible 
.to  the  country  would  be  most  likely  to  be  efficient . 

You  would  imagine  so.  

34871.  Mr.  Acwortli  — Another  point  on  that  mat- 
ter ■ Clare,  you  say,  of  course,  has  a great  interest  in 
the  development  of  railways  in  Clare?— les. 

34872.  Clare  also  has  a considerable  interest  in 
netting  through  connections  to  Cork  and  Dublin  . 

34873.  Has  Clare  any  serious  interest  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Donegal?— No.  ...... 

34874.  Has  Donegal  any  serious  interest  m the 
■development  of  Clare? — No.  - 

34875.  Would  not  the  natural  effect  be  that  Done0al 
would  pull  its  hardest  to  get  all  it  could,  and  not 
•take  much  interest  in  c\are  vr^at£ra*ly',  . . ,, 

34876  And  Clare  would  pull  its  hardest  to  get  all 
it  could,  and  would  not  take  much  interest  m Done- 
gal?—Certainly  not.  

34877.  So  that  we  could  not  expect  a big  railway, 
that  has  no  interest  in  the  whole  of  the  country,  to 
develop  each  part  of  it  impartially,  could  we?— 1 do 
not  know.  There  would  have  to  be  a railway  gentle- 
man, I suppose,  to  go  exploring  all  over  Ireland  , 
they  would  have  to  take  it  in  turns.  _ 

34878.  You  could  not  expect  the  electors  in  Done- 


that  line  very  much  cheaper,  but  they  would  be  able  A'ov.  11, 1907. 

t0 34895° Take  it.- at.  that;  suppose  it  would  mean 
dropping  £2,000  or  £3,000  a year  would  you  pro-  JRaihvay 
pose  that  that  should  be  put  upon  them  whether  they  Experti 
wanted  it  or  not  ?— I suppose  the  Great  Southern  and  ex.Gl  „eral 
Western  would  be.  sufficiently  strong  and  patriotic  Manager. -amt 
enough  to  stand  that  ; they  carry  a big  balance  for-  Engineer  of 
ward"?  . • the  Donegal 

34896.  Suppose  they  said  that,  strong  and  patriotic  Kailway. 
though  they  were,  they  did  not  want  this  bargain,  T,  uityo£ 
would  you  force  it  upon  them? — Well,  I fancy  myself  com{iui80).y 
they  would  take  it.  , amalgamation. 

34397.  Take  it  this  way.  Suppose  somebody  made  o£  jris]l 
a branch  connecting  with  the  Donegal  Railway,  and  railways, 
suppose  they  said  you  should  work  it  on  certain  terms, 
and 'you  said  that  would  mean  a loss  of  £300  a 
year  to  the  Donegal  Railway,  and  you  had  not  been 
able  to  see  that  that  was  a reasonable  calculation, 
would  you  then  think  it  fair  that  it  should  be  thrust 
down  your  throat  ?-I  do  not  know.  We  have  taken 

bigger  risks  than  that.  , . ,,  

34898  Suppose  you  did  not  want  that,  would  you 
think  it  fair  to  have  it  thrust  down  your  throat  ?— 

T£  it  was  good  for  the  country  I would  take  the 

1 ^34899.  But  suppose  the  Great  Southern  said  they 
did  not  want  to  take  it,  would  you  shove  it  down 
their  throats  ? — I do  not  know  what  I should  do. 

34900.  Would  you  like  to  have  it  shoved  down  your 
throats  on  the  Donegal?— I would  not  nund  very 
much  ; I have  had  a lot  shoved  down  my  throat  in 

f 34901°  Now,  about  this  comparison  with  the  Done-  Cost  ofloeo- 
gal  Railway;^  wUl  not  take^more  than  one .or  two  “°“vee™P“ra 


ll°34879'V You  said  they  would  not  take  any  interest?  West  Clare 
-In  the  ordinary  course,  they  would  not ; but  I do  ?«■  j— f- 
not  see  why  they  should'  not  if  there  was  a body  34902. 
elected  to  control  the  railways  of  Ireland,  for  m- 


5 3 £<?.,  roughly,  and  on  your  own  line, 


not  building  new  engines  out  of 
revenue? — No;  we  were  keeping  them  in  repair. 

34903.  No  doubt;  but  you  were  not  adding  new 
engines  out  of  revenue ; that  clearly  upsets  all  com- 


that 
tail  out 


•ssz&ti* -id .... 

the  word  Parliament,  because  it  has,  perhaps,  a poli- 
tical sense,  but  a popularly  elected  body  that  would 
represent  all  Ireland— a hundred  members,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind.  They  could  not.  of  course,  go 
all  over  Ireland?— No,  but  they  could  appoint  an 
expert  to  go  over  it.  . _ i 

34882.  So  far  as  the  elected  members  of  Donegal 
are  concerned,  they  would  not  be  enthusiastic  in  Clare  . 

—If  you  got  one  common  fund  for  the  whole  coun- 
try— 


them  out  c.  

34905.  That  has  been  their  evidence  to  i 
they  have  added  ? — I could  not  make  head  or 
of  their  evidence  about  rolling  stock. 

34905a.  Chairman.— You  were  not  here ; I asked 
the  question,  and  Mr.  Livesey  said  no. 

34906.  Mr.  Ac  worth.— I will  just  put  it  in  this  way 
as  a definite  issue  of  fact;  could  you  say  positively 
that  in  that  rear  no  engine  had  been  added  or  re- 
built out  oE  capital  ?— You  could  rebuild  them  out-  of 
revenue.  We  have  put  ourselves,  that  half-year  that  I 


T34883  You  Would  expect  Donegal  members  to  went  compered,  something  like  £700  or  £800  for  renewels 
it  .11  for  Donegal  7-Not  the  whole  of  it  end  re.ereo  lend.  ...  - 

34884.  You  would  expect  them  to  want  all  they 
could  get? — I suppose  we  all  do  that. 


34885.  You  would  expect  the  members  for  Clare  to 
want  all  they  could  get,  and  not  think  much  about 
Donegal  ?— It'  is  human  nature. 

34886.  It  is  human  nature  that  each  should  pull 
for  its  own  interests  in  an  elected  body  1— Yes  ; I 
suppose  so. 

34887.  Now  I want  to  go  to  another  point. 
Did  I understand  you  to  suggest  that  if  the  Great 
Southern  took  over  the  West  Clare  line  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  guarantee  them  against-  loss  ? No ; 
•give  them  a specific  sum  of  money  to  re-gauge  it,  and 
let  them  relieve  the  ratepayers  of  Clare  of  all  liability. 

34888.  The  sum  you  mentioned,  of  £100,000,  would, 
I suppose,  re-gauge  it  and  bring  it  up  to  a tolerably 
;good  standard  ?— Yes,  I believe  so. 

34889.  It  would  not  do  much  more  than  that  ?— N o. 

34890.  The  Great  Southern  would  have  to  work  it. 
and  pay  five  per  cent,  on  its  capital? — Four  per  cent. 

34891.  Very  likely  it  is  four  per  cent.  ; it  does  not 
matter  whicli  it  is.  They  would  have  to  work  it,  no 
■doubt  there  would  be  enough  money  to  do  that,  blit 
they  would  have  to  pay  4"  per  cent,  on  the  capital,  and 
they  would  not  earn  it,  would  they  ? — I do  not  know. 

34892.  Not  to  start  with  ? — I would  not  like  to  say. 

34893.  Would  you  like  to  say  they  would?— No. 

34894.  In  that  case  the  Government  would  have  to 

give  them ,? — The  big  lines,  such  as  the  Great 

Southern  and  Western  could  afford  to  drop  £2,000 


34997.  I will  just  put  it  in  this  way;  as  far  as  The  charging 
vou  know,  there  is  no  addition  to  the  rolling  stock  of  additional 
out  of  capital  in  the  half-years  that  you  are  com-  rolling  stock 
oaring  ?— Not  that  I know  of.  to  revenue. 

34908-  Or  ton*  tt*»  raises  quite  a definite  *mt>  Thu  pajment 
il  with  it.  I notice  that  the  direc-  of  di‘ec£oi3. 


and  they  will  deal  \ ...  „luu, 

tors  are  getting  three  hundred  pounds  a year ,— Some-  fee3  on 
thing  like  that.  . . baronial 

34909.  You  do  not  make  a comparison  in  that  guaranteed 
case? — Because  we  do  not  pay  directors’  fees.  railways 

34910.  Do  you  think  £300  is  more  than  the  aver-  condemned, 
age? — No. 

34911.  I do  not  know  how  many  there  are?— No, 
but  a baronial  railway,  being  paid  by  baronies— the 
ratepayers— I take  it  to  myself  that  they  should  not 
draw  fees  at  all,  except  simply  their  own  out-of- 
pocket  expenses. 

34912.  Just  one  other  point.  It  would  not  do  to 
run  away  with  the  idea  that  ICilrush  or  Kilkee  were 
really  going  to  be  quite  a Brighton,  would  it?— I do 
not  know ; they  are  very  nice  places,  and  you  never 
know  until  vou  really  go  and  develop  them. 

34913.  It  is  a very  pretty  place,  about  200  miles  The  develop- 
from  Dublin,  is  it  not? — About  that.  ment  of 


—Yes. 

34914a.  Chairman. — That  was  only 
speech. 

34915.  Mr.  Ac  worth. — Seriously,  you  could  not  hope 


popular 

figure  of  watering 


£3,000  a year  i 


dividend,  because  they  would  work  to  do  anything  beyond  making  it  ; 


tourist  resort  i 
2 M 2 
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in  the  summer ; you  could  not  make  it  a residential 
jVtw.  11,  1907.  j,lace ? — No,  it  is  a tourist  resort. 

Hr  Robert  34916.  Mr.  Sexton. — By  efficient  railway  service  it. 
Henry  Li  vosey,  be  made  a first-rate  watering  place? — I con- 

c.e.,  Railway  ’ sider  it  so. 

Expert,  34917.  Mr.  Acworfh. — You  might  bring  it  within 

ex-Ucneral  five  hours  of  Dublin  ? — Y'es,  easily. 

Manager  and  34918.  That  is  beyond  the  limit  of  a week-end 
Engineer  of  journey  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  it  not ; it 

the  Donegal  would  take  the  best  part  of  Saturday  to  get  down, 

Railway.  and  the  best  part  of  Monday  to  get  back? — I do  not 

The  develop-  know  ; a jaded  Dublin  or  Belfast  man  would  not 

ment  of  think  very  much  of  it  if  he  could  get  an  absolute 

Kilrush  and  change  like  that. 

Kilkee  as  349.19.  You  could  not  have  a large  traffic  going 

popular  there  for  a day  or  two? — If  you  give  the  accommoda- 

watering  tion  and  provide  the  attractions,  you  would.  Look  at 

places.  Blackpool. 

34920  How  far  are  the  people  off  who  keep  Black- 
pool alive?  They  are  an  hcur  or  an  hour  and  a 
half  in  the  train  ? — Of  course,  that  is  Lancashire 
people. 

34921.  Yes,  and  it  lives  on  Lancashire ; they  do 
not  go  from  the  South  of  England,  do  they  ? — That 
I do  not  know. 


A Govern- 
ment subsidy 

channel 
steamers 
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Clare  Rail- 
ways— loco- 
motive 
expenditure. 
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Doneg  il 
Railway 
and  the  Clare 
Railways. 


The  relative 
advantages  of 
broad  aud 


further 

extensions 


Examined  by  Mr.  Aspxnalx.. 

34922.  You  rather  advocated  the  Irish  railways 
being  assisted  ir.  any  reduction  of  rates  that  was 
made  ; do  you  advocate  any  Government  subsidy  being 
given  to  the  cross-Channel  steamers  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  Irish  produce  to  England? — I think  so. 
If  they  do  it  in  one  case,  they  should  do  it  in  the 
other,  so  far  as  steamers  are  concerned. 

34923.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment subsidise  the  steamers  that  carry  Danish  goods 
to  England? — No. 

54924.  That  is,  steamers  belonging  to  Danish 
owners  ; the  British  ship-owner  does  not  get  any  sub- 
sidy?— I was  not  aware  of  that. 

34925.  With  regard  to  the  West  Clare  Railway, 
jou  reported  on  that,  and  you'  have  been  rather 
strong  jn  your  comments  about  the  expenditure? — 


34926.  May  not  that  large  expenditure  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  railways  had  been  very  short  of  rolling 
stock,  therefore  the  engines  had  been  worked  to 
death,  and  their  expenses  for  repairs  have  been  enor- 
mously high  ? — I have  taken  out  the  whole  particulars 
for  three  years,  and  compared  them  carefully. 

34927.  I have  had  the  advantage  of  going  over  the 
Donegal  Railway,  you  know,  from  end  to  end,  but  I have 
not  had  the  advantage  of  going  over  the  West  Clare  ; 
the  two  lines  are  very  different,  are  they  not  ? — Very 
different 

04928.  You  say  the  locomotives  of  the  Donegal  are 
in  first  rate  condition? — Yes. 

34929.  Tne  circumstances  are  not  quite  the  same? 
— I do  not  know- 

34930.  Would  you  not  agree  with  me  that  the  aver- 
age rate  for  repairs  and  renewals  of  locomotives  and 
engines  on  railways  works  out  to  something  like  3d. 
per  mile  ? — Yes 

34931.  So  that  the  figure  for  the  West  Clare  line 
is  not  very  exceptional  ? — A broad  gauge  line  is  a very 
different  thing. 

34932.  I know  that? — I have  had  thirty  years  now 
of  locomotive  work. 

34933.  I want  to  be  quite  sure  that  the  circum- 
stances are  absolutely  the  same.  Do  you  think  they 
are? — I consider  so.  1 do  not  see  why  the  figure 
should  be  any  more. 

34934.  Have  they  had  all  the  advantages  cn  the 
West  Clare  that  you  have  had  on  the  Donegal  ? — So 
far  as  I know. 

34935.  You  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  addi- 
tional railways  ought  to  be  made  in  Ireland  ; do  you 
think  that  narrow  gauge  railways  ought  to  be  made 
anywhere  in  Ireland? — Well,  I am  rather  a narrow 
gauge  man  myself,  because  I think  you  can  work 
them  very  much  cheaper. 

34936.  You  think  that  plan  has  a very  great  ad- 
vantage?— Yes,  to  certain  poor  districts. 

34937.  If  additional  lines  were  required  in  poor 
districts,  you  would  make  them  narrow  gauge  ? — 
That  all  depends,  of  course,  upon  whether  they  could 
be  worked  in  conjunction  with  the  Donegal  line.  If 
it  formed  a direct  connection  it  should  be  of  the  same 
uniform  gauge  of  three  feet ; but  if  connected  with  the 
Great  Northern  of  Ireland,  I should  leave  it  to  them 


as  to  whether  they  would  have  it  narrow  gauge  or 
the  full  five  feet  three  inches. 

34938.  Do  you  think  that  even  :if  you  connect  up 
with  some  of  the  main  lines  you  would  still  make 
the  new  branch  line  a narrow  gauge  ? — No,  I do  not 
say  that. 

34938a.  Chairman. — He  said  that  if  they  connected 
with  the  broad  gauge,  they  would  make  them  broad 
gauge. 

34939.  Mr.  Aspinall. — Quite  so.  I want  to  get  at 
this  point ; you  say  you  would  not  do  that  on  ac- 
count of  the  expense  of  transferring  the  goods  from, 
the  one  to  the  other? — You  could  adopt  my  patent 
transhipping  apparatus  ; that  would  do  away  with, 
that. 

34940.  I know  the  arrangement  you  have  got  in 
use  for  transferring  goods  from  the  Donegal  line  to. 
the  Great  Northern  of  Ireland,  but  has  that  so  far 
affected  the  cost  at  to  neutralise  the  other  dis- 
advantages?— I think  so. 

34941.  What  do  you  say  is  the  cost  per  ton  of 
transferring  goods  from  the  narrow  gauge  to  the 
broad  gauge,  or  vice  versa,  if  you  have  not  got  your 
patent  apparatus? — Threepence  a ton  ,at  the  very 
least. 

34942.  If  you  had  this  arrangement  by  which  you 
transfer  the  top  of  the  wagon  from  the  n arrow 
gauge  to  the  broad  gauge  or  vice  versa,  what  would 
be^the  cost  of  it  ? — Practically  nothing — infinitesi- 

34943.  It  must  be  something? — Three  to  six  tons 
would  not  cost  more  than  ,a  penny,  because  the  whole 
thing  is  done  in  a moment. 

34944.  Is  that  taking  into  account  the  capital  out- 
lay necessary? — No. 

34945.  Because  you  have  to  prepare  your  sidings 
end  on,  so  that  you  have  .to  transfer  the  gocds  or 
the  top  of  the  wagon  from  the  narrow  gauge  to  the 
broad,  gauge,  or  vice  versa. 

34946.  In  addition  to  that  you  have  a heavy  ex- 
penditure on  marshalling  and  sorting  those  wagons 
so  as  to  get  them  in  pairs  ? — Yes. 

34947.  Therefore  you  cannot  say  that  it  costs 
nothing? — It  is  very  small. 

34948.  Chairman. — Will  it  cost  a halfpenny,  in- 
cluding interest  on  the  capital?— I do  not  think  it 
would. 

34949.  What  is  it  altogether? — Well,  say  a penny 
for  five  or  six  tons. 

34950.  Mr.  Aspinall. — Then  your  view  is  that  by- 
adopting  appliances  of  that  kind  you  could  almost 
neutralise  the  disadvantage  of  the  narrow  gauge  as 
against  the  broad? — You  would  neutralise  it. 

Examined  by  'Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. 

34951.  With  reference  to  that  last  point  of  Mr. 
Aspinall,  you  put  the  cost  of  transhipment  from  the 
narrow  gauge  to  the  broad  gauge  at  3d.  per  ton?— 
Yes,  if  you  handle  it. 

34952.  Taking  the  traffic  that  passed  over  the  South 
and  West  Clare  branches  in  1905,  there  were  27,000 
tons  of  goods  and  9,000  tons  of  minerals ; the  saving 
on  that  alone  would  he  £450  a year.  There  would 
be  a saving  on  the  transhipment  alone  of  the  goods 
that  passed  over  that  system  of  £450  a year? — Yes„ 
that  is,  if  re-constructed. 

34953.  Of  course,  one  great  economy  that  could 
be  effected  if  the  system  were  transformed  from  a 
narrow  to  a broad  gauge  would  be  in  the 
rolling-stock  which  at  present  is  a great  difficulty  ? — 

34954.  Now,  as  regards  that  point  of  rolling-stock,, 
can  you  give  us  any  idea  as  to  what  rolling-stock 
was  provided  in  the  first  instance  for  that  line — 
was  it  adequate  for  the  requirements  of  the  line? — 
I could  not  say. 

34955.  I think  Mr.  Barrington’s  name  has  been 
mentioned  once  or  twice  in  connection  with  it,  and 
looking  over  the  evidence  he  gave  to  the  Allport: 
Commission  in  respect  to  that  line  in  1888,  he  said 
that  the  cost  of  the  rolling-stock  on  that  line  was 
•about  £750  a mile,  so  I suppose  tha4  was  correct? — 

I have  no  doubt ; Mr.  Barrington  should  know. 

34956.  That  was  a very  fair  provision  ? — Yes. 

54957.  If  that  amount  of  rolling-stock  was  pro- 
vided, it  seems  a little  incomprehensible  that  ever 
since  the  opening  of  that  line  there  has  been  a very 
heavy  expenditure  in  providing  new  rolling-stock  out 
of  revenue,  btcause  they  had  no  capital  to  provide. 
Going  back  to  the  year  1895 — ten  years  ago — the 
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expenditure  on  permanent  way  locomotives  and  so 
on,  was  nearly  £16,000.  It  is  £21,000  now,  I think, 
you  said,  'but  ten  years  ago  it  was  £16,000  ; in  1905 
it  was  £21,466,  and  last  year,  I see  by  the  reports, 
it  was  again  £21,400  ; so  that  this  expenditure  hias 
not  been  an  exceptional  item  ; it  has  been  incurred, 
so  far  as  I can  gather  from  the  reports,  year  by 
year? — Year  by  year. 

34958.  One  can  hardly  imagine  that  rolling-stock 
could  depreciate  to  such  an  enormous  extent  as  that? 
— I saw  myself  in  the  workshops  there  (and  I con- 
sider it  is  very  objectionable)  that  they  were  build- 
ing the  under  frame  out  of  deal  and  pitch-pine  in- 
stead of  oak.  You  know  that  is  very  extravagant. 

34959.  I do  not  pretend  to  know  very  much  about 
these  matters,  but  I put  it  to  you  as  a railway  ex- 
pert, looking  at  the  figures  of  this  enormous  expen- 
diture year  after  year,  it  seems  to  imply  that  there 
must  have  been  extravagance  or  something  abnormal  ? 
—There  are  enough  painters  and  fitters  and  so  on 
there  to  eat  up  the  whole  line  almost. 

34960.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  receipts  of  that 
line,  I think  the  receipts  on  the  West  Clare  and 
South  Clare  systems  compare  very  favourably  with 
the  receipts  on  all  the  other  lines  of  light  railway  in 
Ireland  ? — Yes. 

34961.  I think  they  are  higher  than  on  any  other 
line  of  light  railway  except  the  Cork  and  Muskerry? 
—Yes. 

34962.  I think  the  receipts  last  year  show  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  £1,000  over  those  of  1905,  which  is 
very  satisfactory  ? — Yes. 

34963.  Arid  they  show  a very  considerable  increase 
for  the  last  ten  years? — For  three  years- -yes. 

34964.  And  the  development  has  been  steadily  main- 
tained ? — Yes. 

34965.  I gather  from  that  that  if  the  line  was 
put  in  a 'better  state,  it  would  amply  justify  any 
expense  that  might  be  incurred  in  putting  it  into 
that  'better  condition  ? — I think  so. 

34966.  I daresay  you  know  that  some  years  ago 
Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  proposed  a grant  of  £60,000 ; 
he  said  that  under  certain  conditions  he  would  be 
prepared  to  recommend  a grant  of  £60,000  in  respect 
to  another  light  railway  in  East  Clare  for  which 
there  was  some  demand  ?— I will  assume  that  that 
is  so. 

34967.  You  know  the  district,  I presume? — Yes. 

34968.  Of  course  one  Ministry  is  not  bound  by 
the  promises  or  recommendations  of  its  predecessors, 
but  I suppose  it  would  go  for  something  that  some 
years  ago  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  made  an  ofier  of  a 
certain  grant  of  money  ; I suppose  it  would  carry 
a certain  amount  of  weight  with  the  present  Go- 
vernment ? — It  ought  to. 

34969.  Do  you  think  that  instead  of  devoting  the 
£60,000  or  such  other  sum  as  the  present  Govern- 
ment might  be  prepared  to  give  to  the  construction 
of  a new  line  in  East  Clare,  it  would  be  better  de- 
voted to  transforming  this  West  and  South  Clare 
system  into  a broad  gauge  line  ? If  you  got  a sum 
of  money  like  £60,000,  it  would  go  a long  way  to- 
wards doing  so  ? — It  is  fifty-three  miles  ; you  could 
not  do  it  under  £2,000  a mile,  and  that  would  be 
£106,000. 

34970.  I understood  you  to  say  that  it  would  cost 
£100,000,  and  a sum  of  £60,000  would  go  a long  way 
towards  it? — It  would  go  ,a  long  way  towards  it. 

34971.  In  your  opinion,  would  that  money  be  better 
expended  in  going  as  far  as  it  would  in  transforming 
that  line — converting  it  into  a broad  gauge  system — 
than  in  providing  a new  line  altogether? — I should 
•'ay  decidedly  so. 

. 34972.  With  regard  to  the  comparisons  which  were 
instituted  between  the  Donegal  and  the  West  and 
South  Clare  line,  as  a matter  of  fact,  I think  the 
Donegal  line  lias  been  in  the  happy  position  of 
getting  a large  amount  of  financial  assistance  from 
time  to  time?. — Two  loans. 

34973.  I think  it  had  a grant  from  the  Govern- 
™ent  of  something  like  £80,000,  and  also  a guaran- 
tee?— The  loans  were  paid  off  rand  fresh  capital 
created. 

. ■34974.  Quite  so,  but  at  any  rate  it  assisted  them  ; 
,n  the  first  instance  they  got  a grant  of  that 
amount? — Yes,  £30,000  Government  subsidy. 

34975.  A guarantee  of  2 per  cent,  on  £17,000? — 
i_es~Dl6,500  it  was.  If  I remember  right,  there 
£30.000  borrowed  from  the  Publ'c  Works  Loan 
hoard.  That  was  paid  off. 


Railways 
should  be 
redeemed. 


34976.  I do  not  say  that  they  were  not  paid  off,  ,y„u.  n,  1007. 
but  it  was  a considerable  .assistance  in  the  early  — 
stages.  At  any  rate  it  assisted  them.  Then,  of  Mr*  Robert 
course,  you  had  two  extensions,  the  Stranorlar  and  Henry  Livesey 
Glenties,  and  the  Stranorlar,  Donegal,  and  Killy-  "ay 

begs,  towards  which  you  have  a grant  of  practically  ^ , 

£240,000?— Yes.  ' “Tand 

34977.  £244,000,  I think,  to  be  accurate — about  a Engineer  of 
quarter  of  a million  of  money  ? — Yes.  the  Doneg  .1 

34978.  Against  that  the  unfortunate  West  Clare  Railway. 
Railway  people  have  simply  had  a Government 
guarantee  on  two  hundred  odd  thousand  pounds,  of 
which  the  baronies  have  had'  to  pay  the  largest 
share  ? — Yes. 

34979.  You  are  aware  that  some  years  ago  the  Cost  of  the 
Treasury  liability  was  redeemed  in  respect  of  the  redemption  of 
guarantee  on  the  Donegal  line? — Yes.  the  Treasury 

34980.  I think  they  paid  something  like  £9,000 ; liability  on 
under  that  guarantee  they  were  liable  for  £340  a " cst 
year ; on  the  £17,000  the  2 per  cent,  would  be  Doneg1'1 
W'-Ye..  “"‘"’W- 

34981.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  owing  to  the  line 
being  worked  at  a profit,  their  liability  was 
reduced  to  something  like  £260  ? — Yes. 

34982.  On  those  figures,  the  Treasury  redeemed 
their  liability  by  the  payment  of  a sum  of  some- 
thing like  £9,000? — I forget  the  exact  figures. 

34983.  Do  not  you  think  that  it  would  be  a legiti- 
mate argument  to  suggest,  or  to  recommend,  that 
they  might  be  prepared  to  see  their  way  to  redeem 
their  liability  with  respect  to  this  unfortunate  West 
Clare  system  on  something  like  similar  terms? — I 
should  say  so. 

34984.  You  are  aware  that  they  can  pay  up  to  33£ 
years’  purchase? — Yes. 

34985.  Under  their  liability  the  Government  are  Suggestion! 
paying  something  like  £5,000  a year  ? — Yes.  that  the 

34986.  And  apparently  under  the  existing  pros-  Treasury 
pects  and  conditions,  that  liability  may  be  continued  liability  in 
indefinitely  ? — Indefinitely.  r?s*v,c,t  of 

34987.  So  that  it  would  be  sound  financial  policy  the  Clare 
to  redeem  that  on  anything  like  fair  terms? — I 
should  say  so,  because  County  Clare  is  such  an 
awfully  poor  county. 

34988.  We  will  say  to  redeem  a liability  of  £5,000 
at  thirty  3-ears’  purchase — that  at  once  is  £150,000  ? 

— -Yes. 

34989.  That  would  go  a long  way ; the  liability  of 
the  barony  would  still  continue,  but  a capital  sum 
of  £150,000  would,  -of  course,  redeem  a great  many 
of  the  charges  and  would  place  the  baronies  in  a 
very  much  more  favourable  position  than  they  occupy 
at  the  present? — I think  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  would  be  only  too  glad  to  take  over  that 
line  if  the  Government  would  give  them  £150,000, 
and  relieve  the  baronies. 

34990.  And  relieve  the  baronies — that  is  the  point  qj)e  Baronies 
I wished  to  direct  your  attention  to ; that  if  the  WOuld  be 
Treasury  could  see  their  way  to  put  it  on  the  simple  placed  in  a 
ground  of  financial  business,  it  would  be  good  policy  more  favour- 
to  redeem  on  such  terms,  and  probably  a working  able  position 
company,  such  as  the  Great  Southern  and  Western,  thereby, 
would  be  prepared  to  take  a risk  such  as  we  were 
discussing? — I think  so. 

34991.  The  only  other  question  I would  ask  you  is 
with  regard  to  this  body  of  control  which- 
you  would  like  to  see  established.  I gather  that  you' 
would  wish  to  see  some  body  over  and  above  tile- 
board  of  experts  who  would  administer  the  railway 
system  ? — Yes. 

34992.  I gather  also  that  you  would  hardly  be 
prepared  to  let  that  public  body  be  the  General 
Council  of  County  Councils  ? — No ; they  would  all 
want  free  passes,  then. 

34993.  Would  you  think  it  well  if  between  the  Suggested' 
public  and  the  Railway  Board  some  such  body  as  formation 
Commissioners,  such  as  they  have  in  the  Common-  of  a body 

wealth  of  Australia,  were  placed  in  charge  ? Yes  similar  to  the 

three  Commissioners.  ’ Australian 

34994.  Three  Commissioners  who  would  be  respon-  Com‘ 

sible  for  the  terms  under  which  this  amalcramation  mls®l0?*(8 10 
which  I understand  you  advocate,  should  be  carried  frfchrluwtv-K 
out,  .and  would  also  be  in  the  same  position  and  ex-  3 

ercise  the  same  duties  and  functions  as  the  Commis- 
sioners do  in  the  Commonwealth  ? — Yes. 

34995.  You  think  that  would  be  satisfactory  ? — T 
tlunk  so. 

34996  With  whom  would  yon  leave  the  appoint- 
ment of  those  Commissioners,  because,  of  course,  they 
would  have  to  be  appointed  by  somebody?  With 
whom,  m the  first  instance,  would  you  propose  to 
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Mr.  Robert 
Henry  Li vesey, 
c.B.,  Railway 
Expert, 
ex-General 
Manager'  arid 
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leave  the  appointment? — I suppose  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  London,  in  the  first  instance. 

34997.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a satisfactory 
tribunal  to  entrust  with  the  appointment? — Unless 
they  get  Home  Rule,  you  know.  I do  not  know 
what  you  would  do  then. 

34998.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  allow  the  British 
Government  to  appoint  them  in  the  first  instance  ? — 
I suppose  they  would  have  to. 

34999.  But  would  you  be  satisfied  if  they  did? — 
Yes,  I think  so. 

35000.  Sir  Herbert  Jekyll. — You  said  something 
about  the  difficulty  of  raising  capital  in  Ireland ; 
you  do  not  suggest  that  there  is  any  want  of  money 
in  Ireland,  only  that  Irish  money  is  invested  abroad  ? 
— Oh,  yes,  there  is  plenty  of  money  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor. — With  regard  to 
the  cost  of  working  the  South  and  West 
Clare  lines  in  Ireland,  Mr.  William  Barring- 
ton, who  was  connected  with  that  line  as 
inspector  and  engineer-in-Chief,  was  not  con- 
sulted or  referred  to  in  any  way  before  the  report  was 
made.  What  the  Company  propose  to  do  is  to  bring 


him  before  you  to  give  full  evidence  with  regard  to 
the  West  Clare  and  South  Clare  generally,  and  par- 
ticularly as  to  the  working  of  the  permanent  way 
and  locomotive  departments,  which  have  been  chal- 
lenged. There  are  numerous  things,  but  at  present 
I am  not  going  to  say  more  than  I have. 

Chairman. — What  I was  going  to  suggest  is  that 
we  will  take  that  as  part  of  the  railway  case. 

Mr.  Croker  Barrington,  Solicitor. — Yes. 

35001.  Mr.  Sexton  (to  the  witness).— With  regard 
to  the  investment  of  Irish  capital  in  Ireland,  would 
you  agree  that  in  Ireland,  as  in  every  other  country, 
the  investor  is  governed  by  the  prospect  of  profit?— 
Undoubtedly. 

35002.  And  if  your-  suggestions  were  carried  into 
effect,  and  the  springs  of  Irish  industry  set  free,  have 
you  any  doubt  that  Irish  capital  would  then  be 
forthcoming,  with  the  prospect  of  profit  so  improved? 
— I see  your  noint. 

35003.  I mean,  if  an  Irishman  sees  profit  by  in- 
vestment in  his  own  country,  would  he  not  prefer  to 
invest  his  capital  there? — He  ought  to. 

35004.  And  would,  probably  ?— And  probably  would. 


35005.  Tell  us,  Mr.  Coe,  what  you  are? — I am 
general  manager  of  the  Timoleague  and  Courtmac- 
sherry  Railway.  I am  also  the  traffic  manager  of 
the  Cork,  Bandon,  and  South  Coast  Railway,  but  I 
do  not  wish  to  say  anything  of  the  Cork,  Bandon, 
and  South  Coast  Railway.  I only  represent  the 
Timoleague  and  Courtmacsherry  Railway  here.  In  the 
case  of  the  Cork  and  Bandon  Railway  it  is  among 
the  Associated  Railways. 

35006.  You  are  merely  appearing  here  on  behalf 
of  this  small  light  railway  ?— Yes,  sir. 

35007.  Mr.  Acworth. — The  Timoleague  and  Court- 
macsherry is  not  worked  by  the  Cork  and  Bandon  ? — 


Mr.  W.  C.  R.  Coe  examined  by  the  Chairman. 

35023.  Well,  now,  what  is  there  imported  into  this 
little  place,  carried  over  the  railway— principally 
grain,  is  it?— Coal,  grain,  guano;  and  we  send  away 
8,000  tons  of  sea-sand  annually.  It  is  brought  in 
lighters  alongside  of  the  wharf  and  loaded  into  the 


wagons.  o -v 

35024.  That  is  for  agricultural  purposes !— -y.es; 
we  send  it  to  the  inland  districts  for  agricultrual  pur- 


poses. 


No, 


35008.  They  allow  you  to  act  as  officer  of  the  little 
line,  but  your  Company  does  not  work  it? — No,  sir. 

35009.  Chairman. — Tell  us  where  this  railway  is? 
— It  is  from  Ballinascarthy  Junction  to  Courtmac- 
sherry, 

35010.  Courtmacsherry  being  on  the  coast? — Yes. 
35011.  And  a seaside  place?— A seaside  place. 

35012.  Well,  it  is  practically  a little  tramway  run- 
ning  between  the  junction  and  the  seaside? — It  is  a 
broad  gauge  line,  sir. 

35013.  Then  I will  say  a light  railway  ?— Yes,  sir. 
35014.  What  is  the  length  of  it  ?— 8|  miles. 

35015.  And  it  is  worked  as  an  independent  com- 
pany  1 — It  is  worked  as  an  independent  company. 

35016.  How  was  it  constructed — how  was  the  capi- 
tal raised  for  it?— Might  I just  go  into  the  history 
•of  it  for  a couple  of  minutes? 

35017.  Yes?— The  district  was  surveyed,  and 
there  was  an  enterprising  contractor.  I think  you 
will  find  that  that  is  common  to  a great  many  Irish 
railways,  that  the  light  railways  were  constructed 
in  this  way.  He  got  hold  of  one  or  two  independent 
gentlemen  in  the  district,  and  persuaded  them  as  to 
the  possibilities  of  the  line.  They  formed  a com- 
pany. The  ratepayers  then  in  the  district  guaran- 
teed 5 per  cent.,  and  of  course  they  got  the  Treasury 
to  consent  to  a guarantee  of  two  of  that  ; and  the 
line  was  then  constructed.  But  what  I wish  to  say 
is  that,  you  see,  the  contractor  is  the  predominant 
partner  all  through  the  piece. 

35018.  Mr.  Saxton.—  Mr.  Worthington?— Mr. 
Worthington.  And  then  they  got  the  Order  m 
Council.  And  it  is  rather  imperfectly  constructed, 
and  very  poor  provision  made  for  rolling  stock.  The 
Board  of  Trade  inspector  certifies  as  to  the  safety 
of  the  working  of  the  line,  and  it  is  duly  opened.  You 
see  the  contractor  floats  the  capital  and  he  slips 
away  then  and  leaves  the  legacy  to  the  ratepayers. 

35019.  Chairman.— mien  was  it  opened  about?— 
- 1891. 

35020.  Then,  the  line  runs  down  to  the  coast.  And 
is  there  a railwav  connection  with  the  wharf  ? — Yes : 
it.  runs  right  out  on  the  pier.  I say  that  there  should 
be  an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  parent  com- 
pany to  work  these  lines  before  they  are  constructed 
in  this  way. 

35021.  But  that  was  not  done  in  this  case? — No, 

35022.  The  parent,  as  you  call  it,  being  the  Cork 
and  Bandon  ? — Yes. 


35025.  The  sand  containing  so  much  lime?— Yes, 
lime.  ... 

35026.  A percentage  of  lime?— Yes.  We  send  it 
thirty-five  miles.  , 

35027.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  way  in  which  the 
traffic  is  worked,  and  with  regard  to  the  rates,  there 
are  practically  no  complaints  in  the  district? — Ihe 
rates  are  very  reasonable. 

35028.  And  satisfactory  ?— And  satisfactory. 

35029.  To  the  traders ?— Yes,  sir.. 

35030.  I see  the  rates  which  you  give  there  are  very 
low  ? — Very  low,  both  for  goods  and  passengers. 

35031.  Mr.  Acworth.— Under  a half-penny  ?— Yes. 
35032.  I think  it  is  the  lowest  in  Ireland?— The 
sand  works  out  about  a half-penny  per  ton  per  mile, 
and  that  includes  terminals. 

35033.  Mr.  Sexton.—  That  is  unremunerative  ?— It 
is,  I should  say,  unremunerative. 

35034.  It  is  done  deliberately  for  the  purpose  of 
development? — Yes.  It  is  8,000  tons  per  annuni. 

35035.  Chairman. — What  is  the  train  service?— 
Four  trains  each  way  per  day  in  the  summer. 

35036.  And  in  the  winter  ? — Two  in  the  winter  and 
three  on  Friday,  the  Clonakilty  market  day;  and 
three  on  Saturday.  That  is  an' extra  market  train 
to  Bandon  market  on  Saturday.  There  are  two  mar- 
ket towns  having  markets  on  different  days,  and  an 
additional  train  is  given  to  each. 

35037.  I suppose  the  ordinary  passenger  fares  are 
about  the  same  as  on  the  other  lines  ? — The  ordinary 
passenger  fares  are  a penny  a mile,  with  a penny 
and  two-thirds  for  first. 

35038.  What  are  the  gross  receipts  of  the  line?— 
At  the  opening,  they  were  £1.046  per  annum,  and 
we  have  pushed  them  up  to  £1,789  for  1906. 

35039.  And  the  expenses  ? — The  expenses  vary 
considerably,  you  will  see.  The  highest  amount  was 
when  they  were  providing  additional  rolling  stock  m 
1895.  The  expenses  were  £3,859  per  annum.  That  has 
teen  the  highest  year  for  expenses.  In  1896  they 
• were  the  lowest.  That  was  £2,159. 

35040.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  general  charges.  1 
see  they  amount  to  about  £450  per  annum? — That 
is  the  establishment  charges,  general  charges. 

35041.  But  they  all  seem  to  be  very  small? — They 
are  all  very  small,  very  economically  worked ; and 
you  see  what  a large  percentage  they  have  to  the 
whole. 

35042.  Yes;  it  must  be  so  on  a line  like  that?— 
That  is  the  great  difficulty.  I think  you  will  find 
that  that  line  is  one  of  the  most  economically  worked 
in  Ireland. 

35043.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  salaries  certainly  are  not 
high?— No,  sir. 
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35044.  Chairman. — I suppose,  of  course,  the  initial 
difficulty  was  the  burden  of  the  five  per  cent.  ? — The 
five  per  cent,  is  the  initial  difficulty,  and  the  amount 
of  money  we  have  had  to  spend  on  providing  rolling 
stock.  We  expended  from  the  revenue  £5,524  in  pro- 
viding new  rolling  stock. 

35045.  Well,  now  ; was  the  line  originally  construc- 
ted in  an  efficient  manner  ? — No,  I should  say  not. 

35046.  When  it  was  first  opened,  was  it  all  in  good 
condition,  a well-constructed  railway;  was  it  equipped 
with  proper  rolling  stock  ? — No  ; they  had  originally 
four  wagons.  Well,  we  carry  16,000  tons  of  goods 
per  annum  ; so  you  know  how  far  four  six-ton  wagons 
would  go  on  that.  And  they  had  two  carriages. 

35047.  Two  passenger  carriages  ? — Two  passenger 
carriages,  and  two  toy  engines — I cannot  call  them 
anything  else.  One  of  them  was  a second-hand  one, 
named  the  Slaney.  The  contractor  was  constructing 
some  works  near  Enniscorthy,  and  he  named  it  the 
Slaney,  and  he  handed  it  over  to  the  Company  ; and 
they  had  to  start  immediately  to  provide  sixteen  more 
wagons  and  another  engine,  a heavier  engine. 

35048.  And,  practically,  that  has  to  be  paid  for  out 
of  revenue? — Yes,  all  that  was  paid  for  out  of  revenue. 

35049.  Because  you  have  no  capital  powers  avail- 
able?— No;  we  have  no  capital  powers.  The  capital, 
you  see,  is  £35,000. 

35050.  And  that  is  punishing  the  district  for  all 
time?— Yes,  sir. 

35051.  The  baronies? — Yes. 

35052.  What  was  the  amount  the  baronies  have  had 
to  contribute  to  this  little  railway? — Since  the'  open- 
ing of  the  line  we  have  contributed  £36,000  odd. 

35053.  The  ratepayers  ? — In  sixteen  years  the  rate- 
payers have  contributed  £36,000  odd.  That  is  in 
excess  of  the  entire  capital. 

35054.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Foe. — There  is  a Treasury 
contribution  ? — The  Treasury'  grant  is  deducted  from 
that.  That  is  exclusive  of  the  Treasury  grant.  The 
Treasury  have  granted  us  £11,200. 

35055.  Chairman. — Now,  has  anyr  application  been 
made  to  the  authoi'ities  for  assistance  in  putting  the 
line  in  proper  order? — This  is  the  only  application 
of  the  kind,  sir,  that  we  have  to  submit  to  you  now. 
The  line  had  been  originally  surveyed  to  Timoleague, 
six  miles.  It  was  then  continued  to  Courtmacsherry 
along  the  road,  and  the  road  follows  a serpentine 
course  round  the  sea,  and  this  course  was  strictly 
followed  by  running  up  a small  retaining  wall,  and 
the  result  is  that  we  have  twenty-four  curves  alto- 
gether, and  a great  many  of  them  are  three-chain 
curves. 

35056.  That,  of  course,  seriously  limits  your  speed?' 
—Twelve  miles  an  hour  is  the  very  outside  speed,  and 
I consider  it  very  dangerous  with  a large  train  of  ten. 
or  twelve  passenger  coaches  (we  borrow  them  from 
the  Bandon  railway),  and  an  engine  or  two  engines 
working  round  these  curves  with,  say,  800  passengers 
at  a speed  of  twelve  miles  an  hour.  I consider  it. 
rather  dangerous.  Happily,  we  have  had  no  acci- 
dents, but  it  is  worked  with  the  greatest  care,  and  we 
are  now  seeking  a grant  to  straighten  these  curves. 
There  are  several  of  them  reverse1  curves,-  and  by  a. 
very  little  expenditure  in  straightening  them  out  we 
could  get,  of  course  a very'  fair  railway  at  a very 
moderate  cost-,  as  you  see.  The  rails  also  are  501b. 
rails,  50  lbs.  to  the*  lineal  yard.  Of  course  we  cannot 
help  that  now,  but  it  is  exceedingly  light  for  the 
passage  of  heavy  rolling  stock. 

35057.  Mr.  Aspinall. — ’ What  is  the  spacing  of  the 
sleepers? — Thirteen  to  the  rail,  a 22-foot  rail. 

35058.  Mr.  Acworth. — Thirteen  to  22  feet? — No;  it 
is  not  that,  but  the  engineer  will  tell  you  exactly. 

35059.  Chairman. — What  I gather  is  that  you  con- 
sider that  this  is  a case  eminently  fitted  for  the 
Treasury  t-o  make  an  advance  to  this  company,  so  as 
to  straighten  the  curves  and  make  it  more  safe 
and  easier  to  work,  and  to  work  better  in  the 
interests  of  the  district? — Yes,  sir. 

35060.  The  amount  of  time  occupied  in  that  short 
journey  seems  to  be  very  long,  but  it  is  explained  by 
these  sharp  curves? — Yes,  sir. 

35061.  And  the  absolute  necessity  of  not-  running 
more  than  twelve  miles  an  hour? — Yes,  sir. 

35062.  Mr.  Acworth. — But  that  is  only  for  two  and 
three  quarter  miles. 

35063.  Chairman. — How  many  curves  do  you  say 
there  are  there  ? — Twenty-four. 

35064.  That  is  all  in  this  little  bit  ?— Three  and  a 
half  miles. 


niunerative. 


35065.  And  beyond  Timoleague  you  could  make  the  y0v.  11,  1907. 
line  reasonably  straight,  the  501b.  rails  reasonably  — — 

straight  ? — Fairly  straight.  Mr-  'v-  c- 

35066.  Sir  Herbert  Jekyll.—  Has  it  ever  been  sug-  Coe,  General 
gested  that  the  Bandon  Company  should  take  over  L‘ 

this  little  line?— It  has,  sir.  When  the  Grand  Jury  Timoleague’ 
were  going  out  of  power  I think  they  offered  to  make  and  Coul:t.  ’ 
some  arrangement  with  the  Bandon  Company,  but  maosherry 
the  deficits  in  the  working  expenses  were  then  so  Kailway. 
great  that  the  Bandon  Company  could  not  take  it 
as  a gift.  Question  of 

35067.  It  was  a question  of  terms  ?— It  was  a ques-  handing  the 
tion  of  terms.  Of  course  the  real  solution  of  the 
difficulty  would  be  for  the  Bandon  Company  to  take  ],andonj  and 
it  over.  South  Coast 

35068.  Chairman. — By  arrangement? — Yes,  by  some  company, 
arrangement. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Pok. 

35069.  I think  you  mentioned  in  the  figures  you  The  rates  for 
have  given  that  the  rates  for  mineral  traffic  are  ex-  mineral 
ceedingly  low,  a half-penny  a mile? — That  is  for  •ra1ffic  low 
sand.  Coal  works  out  at  a little  over  a penny. 

35070.  Looking  over  the  return,  I find  your 
sand  traffic  amounts  to  8,000  tons  ? — Yes. 

35071.  And  I see  the  total  mineral  traffic  of  the 
line  last  year  was  11,800  tons? — Yes. 

35072.  So  that  practically  the  sand  is  three-fourths 
of  the  traffic? — Yes. 

35073.  And  I see  the  total  receipts  from  that 
source  were  only  £145.  That,  of  course,  speaks  for 
itself.  They  must,  be  very  low  rates? — Very  low 
rates,  sir.  The  average  rate  per  ton  for  all  traffic- 
can’ied  was  only  Is.  Id.  for  the  nine  miles. 

35074.  Chairman. — The  average  receipts  per  ton  for-  # 

all  goods  carried  amounted  to  only  Is.  Id.  for  the- 
nine  miles? — Yes. 

35075.  Including  terminals  ?— Including  terminals.. 

35076.  That  is  very  low?— Very  low.  Our  average- 
rates  per  passenger  were  about  4d. 

35077.  Mr.  Acworth.— How  much  goods?— The- 
total  goods  traffic  about  6,000  tons. 

35078.  Leaving  out  minerals? — Yes. 

35079.  What  does  that  pay? 

35080.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — £681  ? — 6,170  tons 
of  general  goods. 

35081.  The  amount  is  £680. 

35082.  Mr.  Acworth. — About  2s.  4d.  a ton? — Our 
cost  of  working  per  mile  per  week  is  £4  15s. 

35083.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — That  line  is  under  Line  worked 
the  control  of  a committee  of  management  of  the  by  a com- 
County  Council  ? — Yes,  sir.  mittee  of 

35084.  But  they  are  prepared,  I gather,  in  the  in-  management 
terests  of  the  development  of  the  country,  in  the  in-  appointed  by 
terests  of  agriculturists  generally  to  incur  that  levy  ,,ie  County 
and  to  bear  that  burden  even  though  they  could  con-  ouucl * 
siderably  reduce  it  if  they  raised  the  rates,  they  are  The  policy- 
prepared  to  tax  themselves  for  the  good  of  the  com-  of  the 
munity  ? — They  are.  management 

35085.  And  that  is  a very  praiseworthy  spirit  ? — to  charge  low 
We  have  even  out  of  our  small  resources  spent  £250  f“tes  in  the 
on  putting  up  a wagon  weigh-bridge  during  the  past  interest  of  the 
three  months.  We  get  all  this  mineral  traffic  by  the  agriculturists  . 
wagon  as  it  comes  out  of  the  ships,  and  we  are  hoping 
to  develop  it  still  more. 

35086.  I think  that  is  a praiseworthy  spirit,  worthy  y. 

of  imitation  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  repr|™Sn 
Have  you  made  any  representation  with  regard  to  j0  Treasury, 
getting  any  assistance  from  the  Treasury,  in  pointing 
out  the  very  low  rates  charged  by  your  line  in  the 
interests  generally  of  the  country,  and  trying  to  make 
the  best  case  ycu  can  on  that  ground  ? — No ; this  is 
the  first  application  we  have  made  to  any  person. 

35087.  And  negotiations  have  never  been  entered  The  railway 
into  with  the  Cork  and  Bandon,  to  take  offered  to  the 
it  over  on  such  terms  as  would  relieve  the  district  Cork,  Bandon, 
from  any  guarantee  ? — No,  sir.  The  Grand  Jury  and  t'outh 
offered  it' to  them  when  they  were  going  out  of  office.  Coast  Corn- 

35088.  The  Grand  Jury  offered  it  to  them  ? — Yes.  PauJ  by  the 

' 35089.  To  the  Cork  and  Bandon  ?— To  the  Cork  and  Grand  Jury, 
Bandon,  and  they  declined  it.  and  the  matter  has  8,1,1  refused, 
been  left  in  abeyance  since. 

35090.  And  nothing  has  been  done  on  behalf  of  the 
County  Council  since  they  were  placed  in  charge  of 
the  local  administration  ? — Nothing. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Aspinall. 

35091.  Are  there  any  bridges  on  this  line  of  rail- 
way of  yours  ?^-One  only,  sir,  and  it  is  of  no  im- 
portance. 
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35092.  And  is  there  any  difficulty  then  in  the  whole 
of  the  Cork  and  Bandon  rolling  stock  running  over  it, 
can  their  locomotives  run  over  it? — No  difficulty,  ex- 
cept the  50  lb.  rails  and  the  curves 

35093.  And  it  is  only  a question  of  the  curves, 
really? — Of  the  curves,  really. 

35094.  So  that  if  your  sleepers  were  sufficiently 
closely  placed  their  locomotives  could  run  over  it  ? — 
The  sleepers  are  the  same  as  the  Cork  and  Bandon 
sleepers  and  they  are  placed  in  the  same  way. 

35095.  And  what  is  the  weight  of  their  rail? — 75 
to  84  lbs.  to  the  iineal  yard. 

35096.  And  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  their  rolling 
stock  going  over  the  50  lb.  rails  if  they  were  kept  a 
Lit  closer? — One  of  their  engines  passed  down  to 
Timoleague  at  the  opening  of  the  line,  one  of  their 
lighter  engines.  That  was  when  the  line  opened, 
but  it  has  never  been  down  there  since,  and  we  would 
not  think  of  sending  it  down  the  C'ourtmacsherry  line. 

35097.  But  provided  the  line  were  re-sleepered,  you 
would  save  the  expense  of  keeping  an  independent 
locomotive  stock  if  their  engines  ran  there? — Yes. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acwortii. 

35098.  Do  you  really  suggest  that  any  engine  that 
the  Cork  and  Bandon  has  got  cannot  run  on  a 50  lb. 
rail  ? — Oh,  no ; I do  not  suggest  that.  It  is  the 
curves,  really. 

35099.  Getting  rid  of  the  curves,  you  do  not  really 
suggest  that  you  want  more  than  a 50  lb.  rail  to 
carry  any  engine  you  have  got  on  the  Cork  and 
Bandon  ? - — At  a limited  speed. 

35100.  What  do  you  say  is  a reasonable  limit — 50 
miles  ? — Twenty. 

35101.  I have  travelled  "thousands  of  miles  on  a 50 
lb.  rail  with  an  engine  with  18  tons  on  the  drivers 
and  no  limit  of  speed? — We  work  more  safely  than 
that. 

35102.  There  is  one  thing  that  strikes  me.  It  is 
certainly  fair  to  say  that  the  district  is  not  really 
paying  "all  the  deficiency.  If  they  deliberately — 
and  I am  not  blaming  them — keep  the  railway  rates 
down  below  the  normal  scale  they  are  saving  it  that 
way? — If  you  raised  them  I doubt  you  would  increase 
the  earning  power. 

35103.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  traffic  would  be 
less? — -If  I raised  these  rates  I would  not  increase  the 
traffic. 

35104.  Your  own  phrase  was  that  you  were  carrying 
that  sand  at  a non-remunerative  rate? — That  is  a 
particular  traffic. 

35105.  That  is  a large  proportion  of  the  whole,  it 
is  8,000  tons?— -Yes. 

35106.  In  other  words,  if  you  lost  that  traffic  the 
railway  would  pay  better  than  it  does,  if  you  say  it 
is  unremunerative? — Well,  it  is  unremunerative  if 
you  take  it  in  its  own  special  sense,  but  that  sand  we 
deliver  at  2s.  a ton  in  the  district  it  is  intended  for, 
and  if  you  raise  the  price  of  that  beyond  2s.  per  ton 
you  won’t  sell  half  the  quantity. 

35107.  I gather  from  your  evidence  that  it  is  un- 
remunerative that  the  railway  would  be  better  off  if 
you  did  not  carry  it  ? — Well,  of  course,  we  carry  it 
with  other  goods. 

35108.  You  must  deal  with  your  own  sense  of  the 
word,  but  do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  railway  com- 
pany, regarded  merely  as  a railway  undertaking, 
would  not  be  better  off  if  it  did  not  carry  the  sand? — 
Well,  it  would  be  quite  as  well  off. 

35109.  Then  clearly  the  people  in  the  baronies  are 
getting  back  part  of  their  loan  by  getting  an  un- 
remunerative railway  rate? — Some  of  them  are.  A 
quantity  of  it  goes  outside  the  baronies  even.  The 
area  of  taxation  is  very  restricted  in  regard  to  this 
line,  and  the  area  of  taxation  is  not  always  adjusted 
in  accordance  with  the  people  who  derive  benefit  from 
these  light  railways. 

35110.  You  do  not  think  you  could  raise  the  rate 
without  stopping  other  traffic?— I do  not  think  I 
could. 

35111.  About  the  working  cost.  £4  15s.  a mile  a 
week  includes  improvements  ? — Yes. 

35112.  Can  you  give  me  a rough  idea  of  what  it 
would  be  if  you  merely  charged  maintenance,  would 
^ bring  it  down  to  £4?— About  £4,  I should  think, 

t35U3.  Ana  that  is  what  you  think  you  could  do  it 

35114.  You  say  £4  a mile  a week  is  a reasonable 


sum  to  work  a small  branch  ?— A light  railway  of  that 
description. 

35115.  That  is  what  I want  to  get,  because  you  have 
experience  of  it.  You  do  work  various  light  railways 
for  the  Cork  and  Bandon? — There  are  seven  of  them. 
They  are  worked  by  the  Cork  and  Bandon,  but  they 
are  all  worked  on  a percentage  of  the  receipts. 

35116.  But  I do  not  much  care  for  that  on  this 
line,  for  I am  not  on  the  financial  side,  but  do  you 
think  £4  a mile  a week  is  a reasonable  figure? 

35117.  Chairman. — The  point  is  perfectly  clear. 
My  idea,  from  what  I have  read  of  your  proof,  is 
that  £4  15s.  is  a large  figure,  but  it  is  attributable  to 
the  fact  of  the  line  being  so  short ; that  though  the 
working  expenses  of  a line  of  8 miles  may  be  £4  15s. 
it  does  not  follow  that  a line  of  100  miles  could  not  be 
worked  at  a cheaper  rate? — It  could  be  worked  at  a 
cheaper  rate,  but  I will  qualify  that  by  saying  that 
we  are  working  extraordinarily  low.  I do  not  think 
you  could  work  a light  railway  of,  say,  50  miles  at 
less  than  £3  10s.  per  mile  per  week. 

35118.  Mr.  Acworth. — That  is  what  I wanted  to  get 
at.  From  your  experience — and  I know  you  have 
experience  of  those  little  lines  down  there — of  course 
there  are  local  circumstances  as  the  Chairman  says, 
but  £3  10s.  to  £4  for  mere  maintenance  and  traffic 
expenses  is,  you  think,  about  the  minimum  ? — Yes ; 
I think  so. 

35119.  That  is  what  I wanted  to  get.  That  line  was 
originally  worked  by  the  shareholders  ? — Yes,  sir. 

35120.  And  it  has  now  been  taken  over  under  the 
clause  we  know  ? — Yes. 

35121.  Who  was  the  person  who  was  responsible  to 
see  that  the  ratepayers  did  get  a proper  line  with  a 
■•easonabie  amount  of  rolling  stock  ? — Well,  I do  not 
think  there  is  anybody  responsible.  That  is  where  I 
find  fault  with  the  system.  I say  that  this  should 
be  looked  to  in  the  beginning.  The  shareholders  ap- 
point a consulting  engineer,  but  you  see  the  contractor 
provides  the  capital,  and  he  keeps  everything 

35122.  Of  course,  as  cheap  as  he  can  get? — In  his 
own  hand.  He  is  the  boss  of  the  show  all  the  time 
till  he  walks  out  of  it. 

35123.  Anybody  who  sells  a thing  will  sell  as 
little  as  he  can  for  the  money  ? — Yes. 

35124.  And  they  do  the  same  with  a railway.  The 
ratepayers  and  Treasury  find  the  money  ? — They  do. 

35125.  Practically  the  whole  of  the  money.  The 
ratepayers,  as  we  know,  have  no  skilled  advice? — No. 

35126.  The  Grand  Jury,  as  it  was  then,  had  no 
skilled  advice? — No;  they  had  not  really  any  skilled 
advice. 

35127.  Was  there  any  Government  person  who  was 
responsible  to  the  Board  of  Works  or  the  Board  of 
Trade? — No;  that  is  where  I fault  it.  I say  the 
plans  arc  deposited,  but  the  real  test  was  overlooked. 

35128.  You  say  that  there  was  not  enough  provided 
in  the  scheme,  the  scheme  did  not  provide  reasonable 
rolling  stock  ?— It  did  not. 

35129.  And  proper  advice  was  not,  in  fact,  given  ? — 
That  is  so 

35130.  And  there  is  nobody  that  can  be  hanged  for 
not  seeing  that  it  was  given?— That  is  so,  and  I think 
the  same  abuse  is  on  a good  many  light  railway 
schemes,  tramways  and  others. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

35131.  I understand  this  line  is  not  managed  upon 
the  narrow  commercial  principle  which  looks  merely 
to  the  instant,  or,  at  most,  to  the  current  half  year? 

Well,  it  is  managed  for  the  good  of  the  district. 

35132.  The  management  regard  also  the  develop- 
ment of  the  district  as  a desirable  end  ?— Yes. 

35133.  I understand  that  if  you  imposed  higher 
rates  the  traffic  would  diminish' or  cease  in  certain 
respects  ? — In  certain  respects. 

35134.  So  the  rates  are  about  as  good  as  you  can 
obtain  ? — The  very  best. 

35135.  Well,  do  you  consider  that  by  allowing  those 
low  rates  you  give  the  district  a good  chance  of  de- 
velopment ?— We  do.  In  the  matter  of  coal  rates 
we  are  competing  against  two  adjoining  ports  to 
which  there  is  no  railway  communication.  One  is 
Ring,  near  Clonakilty,  and  the  other  is  Kilmacsimon, 
near  Bandon,  and  we  put  coal  both  into  Clonakilty 
and  into  Bandon  against  these  two  ports. 

35136.  There  you  are  in  a measure  constrained  ? — 
Yes. 

35137.  By  the  sea  competition  ?— Yes. 
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• 35138.  But  where  you  are  not  constrained  in  regard 
to  inland  rates,  you  have  measured  the  rates  upon  a 
view  of  what  the  district  can  afiord  to  pay?— We 

^36139.  If  you  succeed  in  developing  the  district  your 
policy  will  eventually  enure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
railway  ?— It  will. 

35140.  If  you  were  to  levy  higher  rates  in  the  dis- 
trict now  for  consignments  of  gravel,  for  instance,  you 
would  do  the  railway  no  good,  whereas  if  you  allow 
low  rates  for  a time  the  result  will  be  beneficial  to 
the  railway  as  well  as  the  district? — Yes. 

35141.  So  that  your  policy  appears  to  be  a long- 
sighted policy,  in  which  you  look  first  to  the  future? 
— Yres,  we  look  to  the  future. 

35142.  Now,  when  we  look  at  these  low  rates  on 
this  railway,  and  at  the  financial  results,  does  it  not 
appear  that  if  Ireland  generally  is  to  be  developed 
the  railway  rates  which  are.  actually  in  force  will 
have  to  be  considerably  revised? — Well,  I am  not 
prepared  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  general  policy  of 
the  Irish  railways,  sir. 

35143.  But  at  any  rate  if  rates  for  development  are 
to  be  instituted  it  will  require  some  conjoint  public 
action,  which  the  ordinary  railways  cannot  afiord 
to  take,  having  to  pay  dividends  on  their  capital. 
You  are  in  a different  position? — We  are. 

35144.  You  can  benefit  the  district  by  low  rates,  but 
commercial  railways,  which  have  to  pay  dividends 
on  their  capital,  could  not  afford  to  make  such  re- 
ductions?— Well,  the  Cork  and  Bandon  carries  a good 
portion  of  this  traffic  that  I am  speaking  of  at  these 
rates.  You  know  our  line  is  only  nine  miles. 

35145.  Yes  ? — And  that  sand  is  carried  over  twenty 
and  twenty-eight  miles,  and  the  Cork  and  Bandon 
Railway  Company  get  their  proportion  of  that.  They 
are  carrying  it  at  a proportionate  share. 

35146.'  Chairman. — The  same  proportion  ? — The  same 
proportionate  share  ; and  they  are  a commercial  com- 
pany, as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

35147.  Mr.  Sexton.— What  do  they  pay  ?— The  aver- 
age is  about  3. 

35148.  I suppose  the  traffic  which  they  get  from 
vour  line  is  a very  small  part  of  their  whole  traffic  ? — 
Their  total  traffic  would  be  80,000  tons  per  annum — 
Tather  more. 

35149.  And  your  contribution  would  be  how  much? 
— It,  would  not  be  16,000. 

35150.  You  say  part  of  this  line  is  very  dangerous 
now?— I do,  sir. 

35151.  For  reasons  which  have  operated  ever  since 
the  line  was  constructed? — Yes. 

35152.  Numerous  sharp  curves,  with  a sea  wall  ad- 
j ining? — Yes. 

35153.  And  how  was  it  that  this  line  was  passed  by 
the  Board  of  Trade? — It  is  quite  safe,  worked  at  a 
low  rate  of  speed. 

35154.  It  can  hardly  be  quite  safe  and  very  dangerous 
at  the  same  time? — It  has  worked  for  sixteen  years 
without  an  accident,  and  that  proves  that  it  is  safe  ; 
and  it  is  also  dangerous. 

35155.  Yes,  but  danger  comes  generally  in  a moment 
when  some  rule  is  broken,  and  if  an  increase  of  speed 
would  cause  a disaster  there  that  is  a dangerous  line? 
— Yes. 

35156.  And  was  it  considered  safe  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  ? — Yes. 

35157.  Chairman. — Did  the  Board  of  Trade  limit 
the  speed  ? — Yes,  limited  it.  I was  with  General 
Hutchinson  at  the  opening  of  the  line. 

35158.  Mr.  Sexton. — If  you  always  did  what  you 
were  directed  to  do  the  line  is  safe? — Yes. 

35159.  It  has  a qualified  certificate  of  safety? — 
Yes. 

35160.  Then,  as  to  this  toy-shop  equipment,  the 
toy  engine,  second-hand,  and  the  two  carriages,  was 


that  a proper  equipment  for  any  line? — No  ; decidedly  jVcv.  11, 1907. 


Mr.  George  A.  Armstrong,  i 

35173.  You  are  a civil  engineer? — Yes,  sir. 

35174.  And  engineer  of  the  Timoleague  and  Court- 
macsherry  Railway? — I am  looking  after  it. 

^ 35175.  Have  you  heard  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Coe? — 

35176.  I think 'he  has  covered  the  ground  that  you 
wish  to  travel  over,  according  to  the  proof.  Do  you 
agree  with  what  Mr.  Coe  has  said? — I do,  I think, 
with  most  of  it. 
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authority,  which  has  to  look  after  the  public  safety,  ^'oe'  uenf5*\l_ 
passing  a line  so  constructed  with  such  an  equip- 
ment? — I say  it  is  none  of  their  business.  Timoleague, 

35161a.  Chairman. — The  Board  of  Trade  has  no  and  CoUrt-  ’ 
business  with  that.  macsherry 

35162.  Mr.  Sexton. — A railway  cannot  be  carried  Railway, 
on  without  the  certificate,  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Has  nobody  anything  to  do  with  the  rolling  stock  Tlic  rolling 
and  the  second-hand  toy  engine  ? — You  can  take  one  forct|laup^  16 
or  two  carriages  with  safety  with  it.  Courtmac- 

35163.  The  safety  appeal's  to  be  very  qualified.  s|lerry  i',ne. 
And  the  second-hand  toy  engine  operating 
along  a series  of  twenty-four  curves  in  three  miles 
and  six  furlongs,  three-chain  curves,  is  that  a safe 
thing  too? — At  a reasonable  rate  of  twelve  miles  an 
hour  it  is.  The  lighter  the  engine  and  the  smaller 
she  is  the  safer  she  is  with  a small  wheel  base. 

35164.  I have  been  considering  what  you  said  about  The  line 
the  contractor.  He  thought  he  would  like  to  build  a promoted 
line  there,  and  accordingly  he  procured  the  necessary  by  the  con- 
powers.  He  obtained  the  guarantees,  and  upon  these  tractors  who 
he  floated  the  capital,  and  then  he  made  the  line,  procured  the 
and  then  he  disappeared,  leaving  the  line  as  a liability  order  in 
there  ?-Yes.  SedtL 

35165.  Now,  regarding  lines  like  this,  which  are  guarantee, 
already  constructed,  and  also  regarding  the  need  of 
additional  lines  in  the  country,  do  you  think  it  Improvemen  s 
desirable  that  some  public  means  should  be  instituted  J"  U® 
for  the  purpose  of  subjecting  them  to  more  public  ted  ° 
control  and  supervision? — I consider  that  no  line 
should  be  built  unless  there  was  an  undertaking  from 
some  parent  company  to  work  it. 

35166.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  need  for  a good  Railway  ex- 
many  additional  developing  and  branch  lines  and  tensions  re- 
feeders,  in  various  parts  of  the  country  ? — Yes,  in  quired  in  many- 
various  parts  of  the  country,  but  a great  many  of  the  places, 
lines  that  are  mentioned  as  reasonable  would  not  pay 
at  all. 

35167.  No,  but  there  are  numbers  of  lines  which 
might  be  made  with  great  benefit  to  the  public,  and 
which  might  not  pay  for  a considerable  time.  Is  that 
what  you  mean  ? — The  benefits  to  the  public  are  over- 
estimated in  a great  many  cases. 

35168.  But  there  are  numerous  lines  which  would 
give  benefit  to  the  public? — Yes,  there  are  some. 

53169.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  there 
should  be  some  central  authority  in  Ireland,  let  us 
say  an  elective  authority,  which  would  have  resources 
and,  if  necessary,  power  to  rate,  and  which  should 
be  in  a condition  to  agree  with  the  Treasury  as  to 
the  commutation  of  existing  liabilities,  and  to  take 
up  the  construction  of  these  lines  as  a national  ques- 
tion ?— I do  not  follow  you  in  that,  sir.  I do  not 
wish  to  go  into  the  general  question  of  the  working 
of  the  railways  of  Ireland. 

35170.  I am  speaking  now  of  light  railways 
which  need  to  be  constructed.  Do  you  think 
it  desirable  that  in  districts  such  as  yours  the  rate- 
payers and  public  should  be  protected  by  some  public 
authority,  if  possible  an  Irish  authority,  from  the 
operations  of  such  contractors  as  you  have  mentioned 
in  this  case? — There  should  be  someone  to  see  that 
these  were  properly  constructed  before  they  are 
opened. 

35171.  And  do  you  think  that  a central  body  re- 
sponsible to  Ireland  would  be  the  body  most  likely  to 
deal  with  it  efficiently  ?— Oh,  I could  not  say  that. 

35172.  But  I mean  as  between  an  Imperial  authority 
and  an  Irish  authority?— You  are  on  that  question 
all  through,  sir,  and  I do  not  wish  to  give  an  opinion 
on  that. 

55172..  Very  well,  Mr.  Co..  Mr.  George  A 

Armstrong, 
n.E.,  Engineer 
Baliinas- 


e.,  examined  by  the  Chairman. 

35177.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  of  what  would 
be  the  cost  of  putting  the  line  into  the  condition  that  ^ ’ 

Mr.  Coe  has  described  as  being  required?  I have.  Ra;iway. 
35178.  What  is  the  amount?— It  is  £6,000.  Estimate  of 

35179.  Do  you  think  that  £6,000  would  straighten  the  amount 
the  curves,  build  a new  wall,  and  put  the  line  into  required  to  put 
good  working  order?— Yes;  that  is  not  including  new  the  Courtmac- 
rails.  The  same  rails.  sherry  railway 

in  good  work- 
2 N ing  order. 
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35180.  Leaving  the  rails  as  they  are? — Yes.  Of 
course  there  is  a great  difficulty  when  you  are  straight- 
ening curves,  if  sharp  curves  have  been  down  for 
many  years,  in  putting  them  into  the  straight.  It 
is  very  hard  to  bend  them.  I say  there  is  a difficulty 
in  altering  sharp  curves  to  much  flatter  ones  or  to 
straighten  lines  on  account  of  the  set  they  have  got  in 
the  rails  in  so  many  years,  and  very  often  a good 
many  of  them  are  lost  trying  to  bend  them  straight. 

35181.  At  any  rate,  the  total  amount  which  you 
think  is  necessary  to  convert  this  dangerous  line  into 
a safely-working  line  is  only  £6,000  ? — £6,000  for  that 
part. 

35182.  You  have  not  dealt  with  the  question  of  re- 
laying with  heavier  rails? — But  there  is  another  item 
connected  with  the  gradient  coming  into  the  terminal 
station. 

35183.  What  is  that? — There  is  a sharp  gradient  of 
41,  and  all  the  loaded1  trains  have  to  pull  up  at  the 
gradient. 

35184.  Can  that  gradient  be  altered? — It  can  be 
altered. 

35185.  At  what  cost? — At  £500,  and  make  a com- 
pletely flat  line  there.  Many  a time  the  trains  have 
to  stop  there  and  pull  up — the  heavy  trains. 

35186.  Do  you  take  it  up  with  another  engine? — 
Well,  we  have  sometimes.  It  would  be  a great  advan- 
tage in  the  tourist  traffic  with  very  heavy  trains  some- 
times in  the  summer. 

35187.  That  is  only  £6,500? — That  is  only  £6,500. 

35188.  Is  there  anything  else? — Well,  there  is;  the 
establishment  of  electric  communication  and  the  staff 
system  between  Courtmacsherry  and  Ballinascarthy, 
There  is  no  electric  staff  system  at  all. 

35189.  What  is  it — staff  and  ticket? — There  is  no 
staff  and  ticket.  There  is  only  one  running  from 
either  station,  a single  engine  system  ; no  signals. 

35190.  You  undertake  there  will  be  only  one  eng'ne 
worked  at  the  same  time  ? — Yes. 

35191.  Mr.  Acumth. — Do  you  really  want  an  elec- 
tric staff  for  a maximum  of  eight  trains  a day  ? — 
Well,  it  is  well  to  be  sure,  because  it  is  only  a slight 
cost. 

35192.  If  somebody  would  find  the  money  I could 
understand  it,  but  you  would  not  care  to  spend  money 
out  of  your  own  pocket  for  a luxury  of  that  kind, 
would  you? — Not  the  whole  of  it-^a  portion  of  it 
only. 

35193.  It  does  not  appear  to  you  as  a luxury  ? — To 
a certain  extent  it  is. 

35194.  And  do  you  think  that  this  railway  ought  to 
be  equipped  with  that  luxury,  do  you  think  it  is 
reasonable  to  ask  for  public  money  for  such  a purpose 
as  that,  though  you  would,  no  drubt,  like  to  have  as 
smart  a line  as  you  could  ? — I think  there  are  so 
many  accidents  on  even  the  best  equipped  lines  that 
it  is  well  to  work  the  line  up-to-date. 

35195.  As  a protection  ? — That  is  all.  When  it  is 
left  to  individuals  they  undertake  it,  but  if  you  had 
an  electric  staff  it  would  be  better. 

35196.  But  with  an  electric  staff  a man  can  still 
run  against  it  if  he  choses? — You  would  have  more 
protection. 

35197.  Even  under  present  arrangements  you  can- 
not have  an  accident  unlefes  ian  engine-driver  de- 
liberately breaks  a formal  regulation? — No;  you  can- 
not. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poii. 

35198.  There  was  a question  which  was  asked  by 
Mr.  Sexton  of  the  last  witness  as  to  the  policy  of 
the  company  in  promoting  the  development  of  the 
district,  even  though  involving  some  sacrifice  on 
the  part  of  the  ratepayers  at  present,  in  the 
hope  that,  eventually  the  increase  of  traffic  would 
recoup  them.  On  looking  over  the  accounts  I see  that 


there  has  been,  last  year,  a considerable  increase  in  the 
traffic,  this  railway  carrying  11,000  tons  of  minerals,, 
and  that  you  have  increased  your  receipts,  not  by  a 
large  sum,  but  by  £100,  and  you  have  reduced  your 
working  expenses,  so  that  apparently  that  policy  is 
already  beginning  to  bear  fruit.  In  answer  to  the 
Chairman  you  said  that  £6,000  or  £7,000,  in  round 
numbers,  would  put  your  line  in  very  • much  better- 
condition.  The  Treasury  pay  at  present,  I think, 
about  £700  a year  in  respect  of  the  guarantee.  As- 
suming that  they  are  willing  to  capitalise  that  pay- 
ment and  redeem,  as  in  other  cases,  at  33  years’  pur- 
chase, that  would  amount  to  £23,000.  If  you  take 
from  that  £23,000,  £7,000  for  capital  expenditure  in 
reconstructing  your  line,  that  would  leave  £16,000 
towards  paying  off  some  portion  of  your  £35,000 
guarantee.  Take  £16.000  from  £35,000  capital 
and  it  leaves  £19,000,  in  respect  of  which,  in 
these  circumstances,  the -baronies  would  then  have  to 
pay'  the  whole  5 per  cent.  Put  it  in  that  shape,  5 
per  cent,  on  £19,000  is  £950  a year,  and  with  the 
deficit  on  the  present  or  last  year’s  working,  £340, 
that  would  leave  the  baronies  liable  for  £1,300  a year 
as  against  their  present  liability  of  about  £1,900  a 
year.  Is  not  that  so? — I follow  you,  quite. 

35199.  So  that  in  that  way  the  baronies  would  be 
relieved  to  the  extent  of  £600  a year? — Yes. 

35200.  Has  it  occurred  to  your  mind  that  on  the 
reduced  capital  the  liability  would  be  only  £1,300  a 
year  as  against  upwards  of  £1,800  at  present?— I 
think  that  would  be  a very  good  means  of  doing  it, 
and  it  seems  to  me  a simple  method  of  doing  it. 

35201.  And  you  relieve  the  ratepayers  ? — It  would  be 
so  much  relief  to  the  ratepayers,  and  if  they  wiped  off 
the  guarantee  altogether  it  would  be  better. 

35202.  Thougli  you  cannot  get  everything  you  want 
in  this  world,  still  if  some  such  scheme  as  that  was 
put  forward  it  would  be  very  desirable? — It  would. 

Colonel  Plows. — In  reference  to  the  evidence  given 
by  Mr.  Johnston  just  before  the  rising  of  the  Com- 
mission in  Dublin  you  will  remember  that  he  made  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  some  allowances  were 
given  which  were  not  in  the  company’s  rate  books. 
If  I understand  that  statement  correctly,  and  that  is 
the  evidence  he  intended  to  convey,  I wish  to  give  it 
the  most  emphatic  contradiction.  In  the  course  of 
his  remarks  he  made  some  reference  to  one  person,  a 
miller,  being  concerned.  Now,  we  do  charge  lower 
rates  for  raw  grain  than  we  charge  for  the  manu- 
factured article,  but  the  rates  are  all  shown  in  the 
rate  book.  I do  not  like  to  refer  to  the  question  of 
anyone  being  victimised  for  giving  evidence.  The 
company  could  not  entertain  such  an  idea,  and  if 
Mr.  Johnston  can  give  any  evidence  in  support 
of  his  statement  I invite  him  to  do  so  about  any 
particular  base  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Acworth. — What  Mr.  Johnston  did  was  to  give 
the  names  of  two  definite  stations. 

Colonel  Plows. — And  what  are  their  names  ? 

Mr.  Acworth. — He  mentioned  Lisnaskea.  He  lives 
in  Newtownbutler  and  he  mentioned  Lisnaskea. 

Colonel  Plevis. — Two  stations  he  mentioned? 

Mr.  Acworth. — Yes,  and  he  went  on  to  say  that  the 
man  at  Lisnaskea  was  a miller,  someone  in  the  milling 
trade. 

Colonel  Plews. — And  I say  positively  that  there  are 
no  rates  given  to  either  of  those  stations  that  are  not 
in  the  rate  books. 

Mr.  Sexton.— It  is  inconvenient  to  make  a state- 
ment of  this  kind  to  the  Commission  without  notice, 
because  we  are  unable  to  refer  particularly  at  once 
to  the  matter  to  which  you  draw  attention. 

Colonel  Plews. — I made  it  because  it  was  obvious 
that  the  company  should  deal  with  the  matter. 

Mr.  Sexton. — I only'  reserve  the  right  to  return  to 
it  if  necessary. 


Mr.  Fletcher  Moore,  d.l.,  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


35203.  Mr.  Fletcher  Moore,  vou  are  a Deputv  Lie: 
tenant? — Yes. 

35204.  And  you  appear  before  us  on  behalf  of  tl 
Dublin  and  Blessington  Tramway  Company? — Yes. 

35205.  Will  you  give  us  in  your  own  words  a sho 
history  of  that  line? — I have  been  sent  here  to-di 
to  give  you  the  fullest  information  possible,  to  answi 
any  questions  you  may  choose  to  ask,  and  also 
refute  certain  charges  which  have  been  made  again 
us  in  regard  to  not  properly  working  the  line. 


may  just  tell  you  as  a preliminary  how  it  was  that 
this  line  was  made.  In  the  years  before  1866  there 
was  a great  desire  for  some  means  of  communication 
with  Dublin.  Blessington  is  about  eighteen  mile* 
from  the  heart  of  the  city.  We  tried  several  plans. 
We  tried  to  get  up  a railway  scheme!  In  1866  there 
was  the  Rathmines,  Rathgar,  and  Rathcoole  Railway  ; 
that  was  nearly  going  through  Parliament,  and  money 
was  spent  on  it  by  the  inhabitants  about  us,  but  it 
fell  through.  In  1873  there  was  the  Blessington, 
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Rathcoole  and  Baltinglass  line,  and  that  fell  through ; 
we  spent  £600  in  trying  to  get  it  through  Parliament, 
but  we  found  that  we  could  not  do  it.  In  1880  we 
started  a three-foot  gauge,  and  when  that  was  be- 
ginning to  be  made  the  Tramways  Act  of  1883  was 
passed.  Immediately  we  dropped  the  three-foot 
gauge,  and  got  a Privy  Council  Order  in  1887.  The 
line  then  was  finished  as  far  as  Blessington  ; we  tried 

get  it  to  Poulaphouca,  but  the  Privy  Council  only 
gave  it  us  to  Blessington.  On  8th  August,  1888,  we 
opened  the  line.  We  have  got  five  directors,  and  we 
have  one  nominal  director,  Mr.  Guinness.  I believe 
he  lives  in  London,  but  he  never  comes  near  us,  and 
his  name  was  kept  on  merely  as  ornamental.  We 
have,  then,  five  directors ; three  of  them  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  shareholders,  viz.,  Mr.  Darley,  Mr. 
Richardson,  and  myself  ; and  we  have  two  baronial 
directors,  one  representing  Wicklow  and  one  repre- 
senting the  County  Dublin.  County  Dublin  appar- 
ently is  very  well  satisfied.  ' They  do  not  complain, 
and  we  have  a very  clever  baronial  director  in  Mr. 
Flood.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Rural  District  Council. 
He  gives  us  a great  deal  of  assistance,  and  we  find 
him  an  extremely  good  associate  on  the  Board.  Wick- 
low appointed  their  first  baronial  director,  I think, 
in  1900  or  1901.  Since  that  they  have  changed  him 
nearly  every  other  year,  certainly  every  two  years. 

I think  it  is  their  fourth  baronial  director  now. 

35206.  Mr.  Acworth. — The  fourth  since  1900? — I 
think  it  was  1900  when  they  first  appointed  one.  It 
may  have  been  1899,  but  it  was  about  that  time. 
They  had  the  power  before  that,  but  they  did  exercise 
it.  Dublin  did. 

35207.  Chairman. — What  was  the  amount  the 
baronies  guaranteed  ? — £40,000 — £20,000  each. 

35208.  Dublin  and  Wicklow? — Yes;  not  the  whole 
county,  but  portions. 

35209.  The  portion  through  which  the  line  passed? 
—Yes. 

35210.  Was  there  any  limitation  as  to  the  guaran- 
tee?— There  was  in  Wicklow,  but  I believe  not  in 
Dublin. 

35211.  What  was  the  limitation  in  Wicklow? — Is:  ; 
but  it  has  never  reached  that. 

35212.  It  has  never  reached  it? — No. 

35213.  But  they  agreed  to  go  up  to  Is.  ? — Yes.  I 
am  wrong  in  saying  it  never  reached  it,  because  *n, 

I think,  the  second  year  they  did  not  pass  it  one  half- 
year,  and  the  three  half-years  coming  together  made 
it  up  to  Is. 

35214.  What  is  it  now  ? — The  latest  we  have  is,  I 
think,  Z^d. 

35215.  In  Wicklow  ?— Yes. 

35216.  And  in  Dublin  ? — I think  in  Dublin  it  was 
2d.  ( Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe  pointed  to  a document 
before  him).  I do  not  think  it  has  ever  gone  up  to 
5|d.  It  might  in  the  first  years,  but  not  at  present. 

35217.  Was  any  arrangement  made  with  the  Dublin 
United  Tramways  Company? — :Never. 

35218.  There  never  was  an  arrangement  ? — No. 

35219.  Mr.  Acworth. — It  says  that  an  arrangement 
was  made,  but  that  it  was  never  acted  upon? — That 
is  about  running  over.  There  was  an  arrangement 
about  running  over  ; we  have  it  here,  and  the  Secre- 
tary will  be  able  to  produce1  it.  We  found  that  there 
was  difficulty  in  running  over.  We  had  a car  made 
by  Mr.  Scott  Russell,  of  the  Falcon  Engineering 
Works,  who  built  our  engines  and  carriages.  He 
made  a car  which  he  said  would  run  over  the  lines. 
We  found  that  it  did  run  over  the  lines,  but  we 
could  not  run  it  round  our  curves  in  safety.  We  did 
not  like  doing  it.  It  hopped  off  two  or  three  times 
in  running  round  our  sharp  curves. 

35220.  Chairman. — So  that  practically  that  agree- 
ment has  never  been  acted  upon  ? — We  ran  the  car 
through  two  or  three  times,  and  then  we  did  not  find 
it  safe,  so  we  did  not  like  to  use  it. 

35221.  What  about  the  receipts  of  the  Company? — 
I prefer  that  you  should  take  those  from  our  secre- 
tary ; he  has  them  better  at  hand  than  I have. 

35222.  I suppose  that  the ^ whole  of  the  capital  has 
been  spent  on  the  construction  and  equipment? — The 
whole  of  it  apparently  was  consumed  by  that.  The 
line  was  done  by  financing  ; a great  deal  of  every- 
thing was  purchased  on  credit,  and  naturally  a great 
deal  of  money  was  lost.  If  the  Treasury  had  been 
able  to  advance  us  money  at  the  beginning,  or.  if  the 
Foard  of  Works  had  been  able  to  find'  the  cash  I 


think  the  line  would  have  been  made  at  about  half  ^ 11  lg0^ 
the  cost.  ’ — 1 

35223.  About  half  the  actual  cost? — Yes,  I think  so.  Mr.  Fletcher 
35224.  How  do  you  provide  additional  rolling  stock  Moore;  d.'l., 
for  the  requirements  of  the  traffic? — We  began  with  Chairman  of 
six  engines  that  might  be  described  as  tea-kettles,  the  Dublin 
They  were  hardly  able  to  draw  one  carriage  up  a and  Blessing- 
hill  or  more  than  about  three  wagons,  so  that  we  were 
obliged  to  get  four  new  engines.  Those  we  had  to  Company, 
buy  upon  the  three  years  hire  system. 

35225.  Of  course  they  had  to  be  charged  to  revenue?  Dublin  and 

Yes.  ‘ Blessington 

35226.  Because  you  had  no  capital? — We  had  no  Tramway- 
capital,  and  it  was  the  only  way  possible.  We  started  Amount  of 
with  ten  wagons,  I think,  ‘and  we  found  them  utterly  f^utedby^he 
insufficient  for  the  goods  traffic.  baronies  of 

35227.  From  the  opening  of  the  line  down  to  June,  Dub]in  and 
1906,  what  has  been  contributed  by  Dublin  and  Wick-  Wicklow, 
low  for  guaranteed  dividends  ? — Our  secretary  has  Amount  re- 
given me  the  amount,  but  perhaps  you  would  prefer  couped  by  the 
to  take  it  from  him.  It  is  £23,473.  Treasury. 

35228.  Out  of  that  the  Treasury  has  remitted  how 
much? — They  would  pay  half,  to  a certain  extent. 

The  Treasury  would  pay  about  £10,000  of  it — £10,750. 

The  Treasury  only  recoup  2 per  cent,  on  the  capital. 

If  our  contribution  came  to  so  much,  we  will  say  that 
out  of  £1,000  it  came  to  £200,  the  Treasury  would 
have  to  recoup  exactly  half ; if  the  baronies  paid 
£800  between  them  the  Treasury  would  repay  £400. 

But  if  wei  only  made  £100,  and  £900  was  asked  from 
the  baronies,  the  Treasury  would  still  only  pay  £400. 

35229.  That  is  to  meet ‘the  deficiency  in  working?— 

No  ; the  Treasury  pays  nothing  towards  deficiency  in 
working.  £1,000  is  guaranteed  by  the  baronies ; if 
the  whole  £1,000  is  called  upon  one  barony  would 
pay . £500  and  the  other  would,  also  pay  £500,  but 
the  Treasury  would  only  recoup  £400. 

35230.  How  much  money  did  the  ordinary  share- 
holder's find  for  the  making  of  the  line? — £57,100.  Capital  found 

35231.  And  they  have  never  received  any  dividends  b lthe  ordl-n_ 
at  all?— They  have  not  received  anything  at  all.  ary  share- 
There  was  only  one  year — I think  it  was  in  1895  holders, 
when  we  had  a surplus,  which  we  attempted  to  carry 
over,  but  were  not  allowed. 

35232.  Mr.  Acworth.— You  had  to  pay  that  back  No  dividend 
to  the  baronies? — No.  It  was  left  there,  although  we  ever  paid  on 
did  not  carry  it  over ; we  wrote  off  something  against  the  ordinary 
it.  It  was  only  a small  sum.  shares. 

35233.  Chairman.—  In  1895  you  had  an  extension 
of  the  line,  had  you  not  ?— That  was  the  best  year  we 
had. 

35234.  There  was  an  extension  to  some  other  place  The  tramway 
Completed  in  that  vear.  was  there  not  ? — Yes  ; to  extended  to 
Poulaphouca— the  Waterfall  of  Poulaphouca,  a dis-  Poulaphouca 
tance  of  4g  miles.  ' *"  1895* 

35235.  That  extension  is  now  being  worked  as  part  The  Poula- 
and  parcel  of  the  Dublin  and  Blessington  line,  is  it  phouca  exten- 
not?— In  one  way  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  Dublin  sion  worked  by 
and  Blessington  line,  in  another  it  is  not.  There  are  the  Blessing- 
separate  accounts  in  separate  books,  and  when  the  jon  xompary 
engine  crosses  on  to  the  new  line  all  the  guards,  “ 
stokers,  drivers,  and  everything  are  in  the  pay  of  the  1 

Poulaphouca  line. 

35236.  The  accounts  are  kept  separately  ?— Yes,  but 
there  are  through  tickets  and  through  goods  traffic. 

35237.  And  they  get  their  proportion  of  it  credited 
to  them  ?— Yes.  They  get  all  their  local  traffic,  and 
the  Blessington  line  get  theirs. 

35238.  Do'  you  consider  that  that  extension  has 
increased  the  tourist  traffic  ? — Oh,  undoubtedly. 

35239.  And  also  goods  traffic?— And  also  goods  The  extension 
traffic.  a source  o[ 

35240.  Therefore  it  has  benefited  the  Dublin  and  increased 
Blessington . line ? — It  has.  -f'S. 

35241.  And  it  has  benefited  the  district  as  well?—  benefitto  the 
It  has,  undoubtedly.  district. 

35242.  Can  you  give  us  the  number  of  passengers 
carried  over  the  line  for  the  half-year  ending  June, 

1905  ?— 83,724. 

35243.  That  is  for  the  half-vear  ?— Yes  ; and  98,766  Number  of 
for  the  December  half-year.  passengers 

35243a.  That  is  a very  large  number.  c,‘™ea 

35244.  Mr.  Sexton. — It  is  about  500  per  day  on  the  'e 
average  ? — Yes. 

35245.  Chairman. — What  do  you  consider  has  rr.ili-  The  causes  fur 
tated  against  the  lines  being  financially  successful  ?—  line  not  beiru; 
First  of  all  the  very  large  capital  ; secondly,  the  financially 
poor  stock  that  we  had  at  first  (we  were  obliged  to  successful 
purchase  new  rolling  stock,  wagons,  carriages,  arid 
engines  out  of  revenue)  ; and  the  running  of  the  line. 

2K2 
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Now.  11,  1907. 

Mr.  Fletcher 
Moore,  d.l  , 
Chairman  of 
the  Dublin 
and  Blessing 
ton  Steam 
Tramway 
Company. 

Dublin  and 
Blessington 
Tramway — 
Description 
of  the  prin- 
cipal traffic. 


Suggestion 
that  electrical 
traction  should 
supersede 
steam  power. 


Bolling  slock 
obtained  on  the 
deferred  pay- 
ment system 
a source  of 


The  line 
although  not 

success  a great 
advantage  to 
the  district. 


There  is  a very  steep  long  gradient  up  Tallaght  Hill, 
there  is  about  three  miles  of  long,  heavy  hill,  and 
there  are  sharp  curves,  curves  backwards  and  for- 
wards, S curves,  so  to  speak  ; and  all  that  is  very 
severe  upon  the  wheels  of  carriages,  wagons,  and 
engines. 

35246.  Where  is  your  Dublin  terminus? — At  Tere- 
nure  ; it  is  three  miles  from  the  city. 

35247.  All  goods  arriving  at  that  terminus  have  to 
be  carted  practically  three  miles  to  the  city? — Yes, 
and  going  out  it  is  the  same. 

35248.  Of  course  that  operates  against  the  success 
of  the  line  ? — Certainly.  There  is  a very  large  traffic 
in  coals  going  up,  building  materials,  artificial 
manures,  flour  and  meal,  a great  deal  of  that  goes  up. 
Then  coming  down  we  have  round  timber ; there  is 
a good  deal  of  timber  sold  up  there ; also  stone  from 
the  Ballyknocken  quarry  (they  have  stopped  working 
it  now,  unfortunately),  and  a good  deal  of  wool  and 
cattle  (it  is  a great  cattle  and  sheep-producing 
country),  and  there  is  a large  lamb  traffic  in  the 
middle  of  the  summer — about  June  and  July. 

35249.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a great  improve- 
ment if  the  line  were  worked  by  electricity  instead  of 
by  steam? — I think  it  would  be  a great  improvement 
on  steam. 

35250.  And  cheaper  to  work — have  you  considered 
that? — I am  not  sufficiently  of  an  engineer  to  say 
that.  Some  people  say  there  is  a difficulty  in  working 
electricity  unless  you  have  a large  number  of  trains. 
It  is  entirely  a question  of  how  you  apply  the  power. 

35251.  You  have  mentioned  two  or  three  reasons 
why  you  think  the  line  is  not  a financial  success. 
Are  there  any  other  reasons  that  occur  to  you  ? — There 
is  the  smoke.  People  do  not  like  the  smoke  on  the 
line,  and  the  best  steam  coal  is  so  expensive  now, 
owing  to  the  free  trade  in  coal,  that  we  have  to  pay 
a very  high  price  for  it. 

35252.  That  is  why  I asked  whether  it  would  not  be 
more  economical  to  work  it  by  electricity  ? — In  that 
way  it  would,  most  decidedly. 

35253.  Mr.  A'spinall. — Why  do  you  not  use  coke? — 
We  tried  coke  at  the  very  beginning,  but  we  found 
that  it  burned  the  boilers  out. 

35254.  Chairman. — Of  course  one  cause  operating 
against  success  is  your  mode  of  purchasing  additional 
rolling  stock? — Yes. 

35255.  The  deferred  payment  system  ? — Yes. 

35256.  If  that  rolling  stock  had  been  found  out  of 
capital,  would  it,  in  your  judgment,  have  been  an 
immense  relief  to  the  revenue  of  the  line  ?— Yes,  and 
we  should  have  got  it  at  about  half  the  price,  I fancy 
if  we  had  had  the  cash  to  pay  for  it.  ' ’ 

35257.  If  you  had  had  cash  to  pay  for  it  instead  of 
having  to  get.  it  on  credit  you  would  have  got  it  much 
moro  cheaply  ? — Yes. 

35258.  So  that  it  has  operated  in  two  ways  against 
jj  v.anCL  success  of  your  scheme? — It  has.  I may 
add  that  there  are  two  camps;  there  is  the  Kilbride 
rifle  range  camp  ; they  have  a large  number  of 
soldiers  there;  we  cam-  the  soldiers  and  a lot  of 
stores  for  them,  and  that  brings  us  in  a good  deal  of 
money.  Then  there  is  the  artillery  camp  at  Donard, 
which  a small  extension  of  our  line  would  help  to 
serve.  In  fact,  when  a contractor  there  was  putting 
up  some  house  huts  for  the  use  of  the  artillery  camp,  lie 
drew  all  the  stores  up  by  our  line  to  Poulaphouca, 
and  carted  them  on. 


35259.  Taking  into  consideration  what  you  have 
told  us,  have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  to  remedy 
this  state  of  things  ? — If  the  Government  were  think- 
ir.g  of  buying  up  these  light  railways  I think  that 
tliiB  line  might  be  considered,  because  there  is  no 
other  railway  that  it  can  be  added  ' to.  There 
» scheme  at  one  time  for  connecting  the  Great 
southern  and  Western  with  the  Kingstown  line 
running  close  by  our  terminus,  but  that  fell  through! 
Otherwise  there  is  nothing  for  us.  The  line  is  most 
necessary  for  the  country  ; it  has  altered  the  whole 
country  entirely,  so  much  so,  that  now  in  summer 
people  come  out  from  Dublin  to  take  houses. 

35260  Have  you  considered  any  financial  arrange- 
ments that  migiifc  be  made  to  relieve  the  districts  of 
!i?Ve  y0U  Put  int0  f°rnl  any  sug- 
S l ' 'fi  direction  ? I do  not  know  whether 
Cre  ..  room  ttlis  morning  when  Colonel 
Mce  tTtLPrT  sugge.s.ted  an  arrangement  with  refer- 
* **•  ■»"***■« 
35261.  Yes?— The  33  years’  period? 


35262.  Yes? — If  my  memory  serves  me  right,  under 
the  Act  of  Parliament  enabling  that  to  be  done,  the 
money  was  to  be  paid  into  the  Grand  Juries,  and  the- 
Grand  Juries  were  to  give  the  guarantee.  But  the 
Grand  Juries  are  gone,  and  I do  not  know  that,  if  I 
were  a shareholder,  I would  care  to  have  the  guar- 
antee of  the  County  Council  in  their  place  ; it  would 
not  fetch  as  much  money  in  the  market.  There  is 
one  thing  which  I think  would  be  a great  improvement 
not  only  to  our  line,  but  to  all  other  light  railways. 
The  accounts  are  now  made  up  every  half-year,  and 
they  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  auditors — to  the 
company’s  auditors  to  get  them  put  ship-shape — and 
then  to  the  auditors  of  the  counties.  Formerly  each 
county  used  to  send  its  auditor  every  half-year,  but 
the  arbitrators  decided  that  they'  should  only  do  it. 
once  a year,  so  that  one  half-year  one  county  takes  it, 
and  the  other  half-year  the  other  county  does  it, 
and  they  make  reports  to  their  respective  counties. 
We  have  four  arbitrators  who  sit : there  is  Mr.  Soady, 
representing  the  Board  of  Works  ; Sir  John  Barton 
representing  the  Valuation  Office,  and  a County 
Surveyor  representing  each  county.  Mr.  Gallaher  is- 
one  of  the  County  Sucvetyors,  and  I was  quite 
astonished  the  other  day  to  see  in  his  evidence  that  be- 
thought that  we  were  working  one  half-year  against 
another  and  rather  gerrymandering  the  accounts.  I 
utterly  repudiate  it. 

35263.  Gerrymandering  the  accounts? — Yes.  I 

utterly  repudiate  it.  As  he  was  one  of  the  arbi- 
trators, and  sat  when  the  arbitrators  looked  into 
the  accounts,  and  as  we  have  his  signature  to  those 
accounts,  I think  he  should  not  have  made  those  re- 
marks. 

35264.  Is  your  suggestion  that  instead  of  its  being 
done  half-yearly  it  should  be  done  yearly? — Yes.  The 
effect  of  that  would  be  this.  We  have  a fat  half- 
year  and  a lean  half-year,  as  they  have  on  every 
railway. 

35265.  Yes,  on  most  railways? — In  June,  1899, 
we  had  a deficit  in  the  lean  half-year  of  £51  3s.  6 d.  ; 
whereas  we  made  it  up  in  the  December  half-year 
and  had  a surplus.  Again,  we  had  a deficit  in  the 
June  half-year,  1906,  of  £51  11s.,  and  we  had  a large 
surplus  in  the  December  half-year.  We  called  on  the 
counties  for  only  £26  3s.  in  December ; we  had  £947 
14s.  to  our  credit. 

35266.  Your  traffic  is,  in  a great  measure,  pleasure 
traffic,  and  therefore  it  is  sure  to  go  into  the  fat  half- 
year.  Yes.  You  will  observe  that  if  we  had  put  the 
two  half-years  into  one  year  we  would  have  had  a good 
surplus  upon  both.  But  the  county  had  to  pav  not  only 
its  haif  of  the  £1,000,  but  also  the  whole  of  the 
deficit  and  the  Government  does  not  recoup  that 
deficit. 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. 


35267.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  present  system 
operates  in  some  cases  disadvantageous^'  towards  the 
baronies? — It  does. 

35268.  I see  by  your  returns  that  the  average  annual 
profits  of  tne  line  are  £776  a year  ?— Yes. 

35269.  We  will  assume,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  in  your  fat  half-year  there  is  a profit  of  £500? 


35270.  In  that  half-year  the  Government  are  en- 
f°  deduct.  kalf  of  that  profit,  in  other  words, 
from  their  contribution  ; their  contribution  is 
£800  a year,  and  they  get  the  benefit  in  that  half- 
year,  owing  to  there  having  been  a surplus  of  £500, 
of  the  difference  between  £250  and  £400,  that  is 
£150.  Is  not  that  so?  They'  are  entitled  in  each 
half-year  to  get  the  benefit  of  half  the  profits  for 
that  half-year  in  making  their  recoupment  of  2 per 
cent,  are  they  not? — Yes. 

35271.  They  are  entitled  to  have  the  benefit  of  half 
the  profits  of  that  particular  half-year  ?— That  would 
not  be  the  position  exactly,  I think. 

35271a.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe.— Are  not  the 
Treasury  entitled,  when  making  their  recoupment,  to 
take  credit  for  half  the  profits  for  each  half-year? 

The  Secretary. — What  happens  is  this  : The  net 
profits  for  the  half-year  are  applied  to  the  payment 
of  dividends  and  the  balance  due  is  divided  between 
the  baronies  and  the  Treasury,  the  Treasury  paying 
one-half  not  exceeding  2 per  cent. 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — In  a case  where  in  the 
first  half-year  there  was  a profit  of  £500  and  in  the 
other  half-year  a profit  of  only  £200,  the  Treasury 
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would  pay  more  in  the  second  than  they  would  in 

the  first  half-year?  Ti  , , 

The  Secretary.— 01  course  they  would.  It  works  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Treasury  if  there  are  unequal 
surpluses.  . . ,, 

Chairman. — It  would  be  an  improvement  to  the 
benefit  of  the  baronies  if  the  accounts  were  completed 
each  year  ? 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — That  is  what  I want  to 
bring  out. 

The  Secretary. — But  the  Act  of  Parliament  does  not 
admit  of  that. 

35272.  Chairman. — You  think  it  would  be  fairer 
to  the  baronies  if  the  period  were  the  year  instead  of 
the  half-year  ?— Decidedly. 

35273.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — You  would  get  a 
bigger  Treasury  contribution? — Yes. 

The  Secretary. — That  would  be  so  in  other  cases 
also,  not  only  in  that  of  the  Dublin  and  Blessington 
•line. 

35274.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — If  that  system  had 
been  in  operation,  instead  of  there  having  been  a 
contribution  of  £23,000  from  the  Treasury,  it  would 
have  been  considerably  more,  and  the  baronies  would 
have  been  relieved  to  that  extent? — Undoubedly. 

35275.  Therefore  that  is  a great  argument  in  favour 
of  this  provision  of  the  law  being  amended  in  your 
interest? — It  should  be.  It  was  suggested  that  that 
should  be  done  in  a Bill  brought  forward  in  1889  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Balfour. 

35276.  Chairman. — Then  it  has  been  discussed  be- 
fore?— Yes. 

35277.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — Did  the  Bill  not 
go  through  ?— I believe  it  did  not  get  through. 

35278.  Mr.  A cmorth. — The  Bill  did  go  through,  but 
probably  that  provision  was  dropped  out  of  it.  They 
did  have  a Bill  in  1889? — It  was  the  Railway  Rates 
Bill  in  1889. 

35279.  Surely  the  Bill  for  the  Clifden  line  was 
1889? — A line  constructed  under  the  Act  of  1889? 

35280.  The  Killybegs  and  Clifden  and  other  lines. 
You  say  that  that.  Bill  contained  a provision  in  the 
sense  of  which  you  speak? — Yes. 

35281.  But  apparently  it  was  struck  out? — Appar- 
ently it  did  not  go  through. 

35282.  Chairman. — Could  you  give  us  some  more 
information  upon  that  point — that  Mr.  Balfour  pro- 
posed to  put  a clause  into  that  Bill  to  alter  the  six 
months  into  twelve?  It  is  the  first  we  have  heard 
•of  it? — There  is  also  a suggestion  in  Mr.  Gallaher’s 
evidence  that  they  ought  to  have  a larger  proportion 
•of  representation  from  the  baronies. 

,35283.  Can  you  not  clear  up  the  other  point  first, 
because  that  is  entirely  new — I mean  the  point  that 
there  has  been  some  effort  made  at  some  time  to  alter 
the  six  months  into  twelve  ? Perhaps  you  will  look 
it  up  ? — Yes,  I will  look  it  up. 

35284.  Mr.  Aeworth. — Is  that  the  Bill  you  have 
there  ? — Yes. 


35285.  Will  you  let  me  look  at  it? — Certainly. 
(Bill  handed  to  Mr.  Aeworth). 

35286.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — With  regard  to  the 
directors,  there  is  only  one  for  Wicklow  ? — One  for 
Wicklow,  one  for  Dublin,  and  three  for  the  share- 
holders ; tile  other  one  is  merely  nominal. 

35287.  Do  the  three  include  the  nominal  one? — No. 

35288.  There  are  actually  four  ? — Yes,  three  work- 
ing, representing  the  shareholders. 

35289.  And  two  representing  the  baronies  ? — Yes. 

35290.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  a fair  division  ? — 
I think  so.  The  baronies  are  the  people  who  have  to 
pay. 

35291-92.  You  quite  understand  the  position  of  the 
shareholders.  Their  dividends  are  secure  whether  the 
line  is  worked  efficiently  or  inefficiently  ? Is  not  that 
so? — Bub  you  must  remember  that  there  is  the  county 
surveyor  of  each  county  to  look  into  the  accounts  and 
finally  decide  whether  that  amount  should  be  charged 
against  the  baronies  or  not, 

35293.  Quite  so  ; but  that  does  not  affect  the  point 
that  the  shareholders  get  their  dividends  whether  the 
line  is  worked  well  or  badly  ? — That  is  so. 

35294.  Do  these  directors  represent  some  of  the 
shareholders  who  contributed  the  balance  of  the  capital 
— the  unguaranteed  capital  ? — One,  I think  ; I do 
not  think  he  has  any  guaranteed  shareholders  at  all. 

35295.  I understand  that  two  of  the  directors  re- 
present the  guaranteed  shareholders? — Yes.  I am 
not  sure  whether  the  other  has  any  guaranteed  shares 
or  not.  Two  represent  unguaranteed  shareholders. 


35296.  That  makes  it  all  right.  It  is  very  much  yov  1^1907. 
to  their  interest,  that  they  should  get  some  divi-  — 
dends  l— Yes.  I myself  now  have  only  unguaranteed  Rfr.  Fletcher 
shares,  because  I assigned  the  guaranteed  shares  to  Moore^ni" 
my  daughter  on  her  marriage. 


Chairman  of 

35207.-  W,  have  l,,d  2 g<Zd  de.l  ol  ..  to 

the  people  who  hp”“  mnrmv  navmtr  but  a 


with  the 
former  cartage 
charges. 


rw|,.v  to  pay  the  money  having  but  a OHJam 

small  voice  as  compared  with  those  who  get  their  divi-  tramway 
dends  whether  the  line  pays  or  not.  In  this  parti-  Company, 
cular  instance  the  directors  who  represent  the  share- 
holders have  practically  as  much  interest  in  getting 
dividends  as  the  ratepayers  have  ? — More. 

35298.  Do  your  fares  compare  unfavourably  with 
those  of  the  tramway  ? — We  could  not  work  at  all  on 
tramway  fares. 

35299.  I do  not  think  we  have  had  any  evidence  as  * assenger 
to  the  fares  charged  on  the  Dublin  and  Blessington 
line;  can  you  state  them ?— This  paper  ( exhibiting  ^ 

document)  will  give  you  parcels  and  goods  rates.  Tramway. 

35300.  How  do  your  passenger  fares  compare  with 
the  tramway  fares?— To  Blessington  it  is  2s.  3 d.  from 
Terenure. 

35301.  Is  that  first-class  ?— Yes,  first-class,  single, 
and  Is.  6 d.  third-class  single.  We  have  only  first 
and  third. 

35302.  That  irs  rather  over  a penny  per  mile  third 
class  l— Yes. 

35303.  And  slightly  over  2d.  for  first  class?— It  is 
sixteen  miles  for  Is.  6 d.,  third  class. 

35304.  15£  miles,  is  it  not  ?— 151,  to  exact. 

35305.  You  do  not  have  much  traffic  in  the  way  of  Comparison  of 
goods,  do  you  ?— Yes,  we  have  a large  goods  traffic—  th*  S'*™  rt 
coal  and  coke  ; we  have  a very  large  goods  traffic  ; we 
also  have  goods  for  Ballymore  Eustace  and  Poula- 
phouca. 

35306.  Have  you  the  figures  of  the  goods  traffic  for 
the  last  half-year — tonnage  and  value  ? — I may  say 
that  before  the  tramway  was  made  I had  to  pay  8s.  a 
ton  for  my  cartage  of  coal  from  Dubiln  ; now  I can 
get  it  up  to  my  station  for  2s.  2d.  a ton. 

35307.  Is  that  the  charge  on  the  railway? — On  the 
railway.  Then  there  is  cartage  in  Dublin,  Is.,  and, 
say,  6 d.  a ton  for  handling.  I am  only  a mile  off 
from  the  station. 

35308.  Even  under  these  circumstances  you  are  pav- 
ing 50  par  esnt.  less  than  you  paid  twenty  years 
ago? — More  than  50  per  cent.  I get  a lot  of  food 
stuffs  on  the  railway  as  well. 

35309.  Presumably,  from  what  you  have  told  us,  a The  location 
great  deal  of  goods  traffic,  or  a considerable  amount  <,f  the  Dublin 
of  goods  traffic,  at  any  rate,  is  debarred  from  going  Terminus 
on  your  system  by  the  fact  that  it  can  only  get  as  cramps  the 
far  as  Terenure  and  then  has  to  be  taken  on  carts? — development 
That  increases  the  cost,  of  course^  but  I do  not  think  of  KoodB 
it  shuts  traffic  out.  tralBc' 

35310.  Naturally  it  increases  the  cost,  and  I think 
you  will  admit  that  the  trader,  when  he  finds  lie 
has  to  pay  5s.  where  he  would  only  pay  3s.  to  another 
station  does  not  send  as  much  traffic  as  he  otherwise 
would  do  ? — I think  he  has  to  get  it  up  ; he  cannot  do- 
without  coal  and  so  on. 

35311.  Is  there  no  agricultural  produce  brought  in- 
from  Blessington  and  other  stations? — To  go  into- 
Dublin  ? 

35312.  Yes? — Yes. 

35313.  That  must  be  affected  by  the  extra  cost  en- 
tailed by  the  transhipment  ? — I do  not  know  that  the 
trader  would  send  more.  He  sends  in  all  that  he  can 
afford.  The  amount  of  traffic  going  in  now  is  greatly 
reduced  by  the  reduction  in  tillage.  We  have  not 
nearly  as  much  tillage  now  as  we  used  to  have. 

35314.  Has  that  anything  to  do  with  the  substitu-  The  district 
tion  of  electricity  for  horses  as  the  motor  power  ? — served  by  the 
No,  that  has  not  reduced  the  amount  of  stuff  that  Tramway 
would  come  over  our  line.  But  perhaps  in  one  way  going  out  of 
it  has.  A great  deal  of  oats  used  to  be  grown  and  tillage, 
sent  into  Dublin  to  supply  the  tram  horses  before 
electric  traction  came  in  ; by  the  substitution  of  elec 
tricity  for  horses  there  has  been  a great  reduction  in 
the  demand  for  oats. 

35315.  Has  that  also  affected  the  amount  of  land 
Under  cultivation,  do  you  think  l— The  cultivation  was 
going  down  before  that.  It  has  been  going  down  ever 
since  we  got  free  trade.  That  ruined  us. 

35316.  If  there  could  be  some  through  communica- 
tion made  with  the  Dublin  tramway  system,  do  you 
think  that  that  would  fend  to  the  increasing  of  pro 
duction  and  to  the  development  of  your  district 
generally? — I could  not  say  that-  until  the  conditions 
occurred.  1 could  not  say  what  the  effect  of  that 
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ton  Steam 

Tramway 

Company. 


No  approach 
made  to  the 
Dublin  United  ’ 


Company  to 
take  over  the 
Blessington 


Aoi>.  11  1907.  would  be.  Very . probably  they  would  grow  potatoes 
— and  send  them  into  Dublin. 

35317.  Has  any  suggestion  been  made  to  the  Tram- 
way Company  with  a view  to  their  taking  over  your 
line  on  certain  terms  ? — No,  I do  not  think  so. 

35318.  Neither  on  your  part  nor  on  theirs?— 
Nothing  official.  I have  conversed  with  them,  and 
in  a joke  said,  “We  will  make  you  a present  of  our 
line.”  There  has  been  nothing  more  than  that. 

35319.  Would  it  not  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  district 
if  the  line  were  taken  over  by  them  ? — It  would  be, 
but  there  is  a clog  upon  it,  viz.,  the  amount  of  money 
that  has  to  be  recouped  to  the  baronies  and  the 
Government.  Until  that  is  cleared  away  I do  not 
think  the  Dublin  United  Tramways  Company  will 
take  it  over. 

35320.  I presume  that  the  shareholders  to  the  ex- 
tent of  some  £17,000  unguaranteed ? — £57,000. 

35321.  I presume  that  they  have  never  had  any 
dividends,  and  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  their  get- 
ting any  ? — I would  not  say  that. 

35322.  I understood  you  to  say  that  traffic  was  not 
showing  any  sign  of  large  development  or  increase?— 
Oh,  we  are  increasing  ; tillage  is  decreasing. 
are  increasing  in  the  amount  of  goods  that  we 
up.  Very  many  people  now  burn  coal  and  c >k 
used  to  burn  turf,  especially  in  a wet  summer  like 
this.  I expect  there  will  be  a large  dpmand. 

35323.  You  are  paying  still  in  respect  of  your 
guarantee  something  like  £700  a year  after  all  is 
said  and  done? — Yes.  , 

35324.  And  you  have  to  wipe  that  off  before  the 
£57,000  can  get  any  dividend  at  all?— Yes. 

35325.  So  that  you  have  a long  ^ way  > to  go^  before 


35338.  Do  you  contribute  to  the  levy  ?— Certainly. 
I fancy  my  valuation  is  about  £350,  and  I pay  rates 
upon  that. 


The  pro3poct 


of  the  ordinary  thatTapital  can  come  into  dividend  rank?— We  have 
capital  ranking  ly  paid  ior  our  last  new  engine,  and  I do  not 
for  dividend.  think‘  will  require  any  more  engines  after  that ; 

I think  we  have  enough  rolling  stock  ; I think  we 


could  pause  after  that.  . 

35326.  May  I take  it  that  you  anticipate  that  in 
the  course  of  five  years  or  so  your  prospects  will  be 
-such  that  liability  on  behalf  of  the  baronies  will  be 
wiped  out  and  there  will  be  some  little  prospect  of 
iui  mm n m -ntperl  canital  receiving  dividends? — I did 
n three  years 


not  say  that.  I said  that 
a decrease  in  our  expenses.  , 

35327.  My  point  is  this.  I understood  from  you 
that  this  £57,000  would  be  a block  in  the  way  of 
.coming  to  terms  with  the  United  Tramway  Company  ? 
—I  do  not  think  it  would.  I think  we  ought  to  have 
something  for  it.  , 

35328.  I do  not  see  how  you  can  expect  people  who, 
for  twenty  years  and  perhaps  longer,  will  get  no- 
thing  ?— If  we  *could  make  up  that  they  would 

begin  their  dividend  at  once.  . 

35329.  If  you  wiped  out  the  £700?  I asked  you  if 
you  thought  you  would  have  wiped  it  out  in  five 
vears? — I would  not  like  to  say. 

' 35330.  Mr.  Acworth. — Have  they  not  to  pay  all  the 
back  money  ? — That  is  a point  of  law. 

35331.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe—  At  any  rate,  it 
does  not  improve  the  situation  ?— My  reading  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament  is  that  they  are  not  to  recoup  the 
baronies  or  the  Treasury  until  they  pay  5 per  cent, 
on  the  capital  as  paid  up. 

35331a.  Mr.  Acxvorth. — Then  that  is  exceptional  in 


r Act. 


The  possibility 
of  an  agree- 
ment with  the 


35332.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe.— I do  not  think  that 
that  is  the  general  construction  l— There  is  a very  nice 
point  of  law.  If  you  look  at  the  Act  there  is  one 
section  which  says  the  “guaranteed”  portion,  while 
another  leaves  out  the  “guaranteed”  portion  and 
says  they  arc-  to  pay  5 per  cent,  on  all  the  capital 
as  paid  up. 

35333.  Your  reading  may  be  quite  right  and  mine 
quite  wrong? — I should  like  to  live  to  see  it  argued. 

35334.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  insuperable 
objection  on 'the  part  of  your  company  to  the  Tram- 
way Company’s  taking  you  over  on  fair  terms?— I do 
not  think  so. 

35335.  One  does  not  want  to  mulct  anybody  if  it 
can  be  avoided  ? — I do  not  think  there  would  be. 

35336.  It  would  be  to  the  general  interest  of  the 
public,  would  it  not,  if  some  agreement  were  come  to? 
-I  think  so.  That  is  subject  to  the  Dublin  United 
for  its  wife,  as  it  were — getting  married. 


35339.  I suppose  your  view  would  be  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  ratepayers  should  be  served  as  well  as 
those  of  the  shareholders? — Certainly.  Being  one 
myself  I would  like  to  see  that. 

35340.  The  greater  dissatisfaction  m \\  lcklow  than 
in  Dublin  is  accounted  for  by  the  heavier  poundage 
rate,  is  it  not?— There  is  dissatisfaction  on  our  side 
of  Wicklow,  the  Blessington  side,  but  I do  not  think 
the  other  side  bother  their  heads  about  it. 

35341.  So  far  as  it  is  felt  it  may  be  due  at  having  a 
heavier  poundage  rate  to  pay  than  Dublin?— They 
have  a very  little  heavier  rate  ; I think  it  is  about  a 
Id.  in  the  pound  more. 

35342.  The  Board  of  Trade  return  for  five  years 
gives  it  as  an  annual  average  of  5 %d.  as  against  l4d. 
in  Dublin?— I do  not  think  that  that  5 %d.  can  be 
taken  as  having  been  charged  for  a very  long  time 
35343.  At  any  rate,  we  may  take  it  generally  that 
the  heavier  poundage  rate  is  the  cause  of  some  dis- 
satisfaction ?— There  are  some  people  who  would  be 
dissatisfied  if  they  had  to  pay  a halfpenny. 

35344.  The  people  of  Wicklow  are  naturally  dis- 
satisfied when ' they  find  that  their  poundage  rate  is 
much  higher  than  that  paid  in  Dublin? — I do  not 
think  “naturally,”  but  they  are  dissatisfied.  I do  not 
think  they  are  “naturally”  dissatisfied,  because  they 
get  greater  benefits  than  the  people  of  Dublin  do.  The 
people  of  Dublin  are  within  very  short  driving  dis- 
tance. . 

35345.  The  amount  of  the  rate  is  more  readily 
appreciated  perhaps,  the  value  of  this  benefit? — 
When  people  are  seeking  to  get  rid  of  a thing  they 
do  not  mind  the  benefit  they  get  at  all. 

35346.  What  about  your  financial  position— the 
financial  position  of  the  Poulaphouca  line  is  much 
better  than  that  of  the  main  line,  is  it  not? — No; 

I think  worse. 

35347.  But  they  pay  interest  on  their  debentures  ?— 
They  are  paying  on  their  debentures,  but  not  on 
their  ordinary  capital. 

35348.  But  they  are  paying  out  of  their  own  funds 
something  on  their  debentures  ? — Yes ; out  of  their 
own  receipts. 

35349.  Is  it  an  ordinary  commercial  line? — Yes, 
but  not  a very  financially  successful  line. 

35350.  But  it  does  not  come  upon  public  funds  in 
any  way? — No. 

35351.  They  pay  on  their  own  debentures.  Their 
ordinary  capital  is  £20,000  ? — I believe  so,  but  I keep 
carefully  away  from  these  statistics,  because  we  keep 
separate  accounts. 

35352.  But  you  must  not  shirk  statistics  in  these 
matters  of  finance? — I am  merely  stating  to  you  that 
I prefer  keeping  away  from  the  Poulaphouca  figures, 
because,  being  Chairman  of  one  company,  I do  not 
want  to  get  mixed  up  with  the  other. 

35353.  If  the  Poulaphouca  line  could  make  about 
£1,000  a year  they  would  be  all  right,  would  they  not? 
— They  would. 

35354.  As  to  your  main  line,  I gather  from  your 
evidence  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  guaranteed  divi- 
dends have  had  to  be  paid  out  of  public  funds  ? — Two- 
thirds  ? 

35355.  About  two-thirds,  I understand? — No.  Do 
you  mean  out  of  the  baronial  1'ates  ? 

35356.  Out  of  both — the  Exchequer  and  the  district? 
—Yes  ; it  would  be  about  two-thirds  paid  either  by  the 
Treasury  or  the  baronies. 

35357.  By  the  Exchequer  and  the  districts? — Yes. 
35358.  And  of  that  two-thirds  the  larger  part  has 
fallen  upon  the  districts? — No.  It  will  in  the  bad 

half-year,  but  if  my  suggestion  were  carried  out 

35359.  I am  speaking  of  what  has  happened  ? — It 


wuriftbe  t0  Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

Blessington  35337.  You  are  interested  as  a ratepayer  and  also 

line.  ~ as  a shareholder? — Yes. 


35360.  Out  of  the  £23,000  the  Treasury  have  paid 
about  £10,000,  and  the  counties  £13,000  ? — Yes. 

35361.  As  to  future  profits  of  the  line,  You  have 
a law  point,  I believe? — There  is  a law  point  when 
it  arises,  and  I have  a strong  opinion  in  my  own  mind 
as  to  what,  when  it  comes,  it  will  result  in. 

35362.  It  has  been  taken  for  granted,  I think,  in 
this  discussion  that  the  districts  are  entitled  to  re- 
coupment of  their  contributions  as  soon  as  the 
receipts  of  the  line  allow  ? — Yes. 

35363.  It  is  obvious  that  if  you  could-  make  in  any 
year  £2,000  the  districts  would  for  that  vear  be  free? 
—Yes. 
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35364.  The  districts  therefore  have  a very  urgent 
interest  in  the  good  management  of  the  line? — Yes,  of 
course.  , . , 

35365.  In  any  year  and  m every  year  m which  you 
can  make  £2,000  over  your  working  expenses  the  dis- 
tricts go  free? — They  will  not  pay. 

35366.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ordinary  share- 
holders have  a comparatively  remote  interest? — Well, 
if  my  idea  comes  in,  these  shareholders  would  get  any 
receipts  there  were  over  £2,000. 

35367.  In  any  year? — Yes. 

35368.  I think  we  had  better  proceed  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  districts  are  entitled  to  recoupment? — 
It  does  not  make  any  matter  for  the  present. 

35369.  If  you  have  not  only  to  make  £2,000  profit 
in  a year,  but  also  to  repay — do  we  understand  that 
the  Treasury  also  are  entitled  to  repayment  of  their 
contributions? — If  the  baronies  are  the  Treasury  is. 

35370.  You  should  repay  the  £23,000  ? — Yes. 

35371.  The  interest  of  the  ordinary  shareholders 
becomes  more  of  an  abstract  nature  in  that  case? — 
That  is  on  that  assumption. 

35372.  Three  directors  practically  represent  the  un- 
guaranteed shareholders  ? — Yes,  but  still  they  have  an 
interest  to  see  that  they  are  paid. 

35373.  Do  you  consider  that  those  who  have  so 
urgent  an  interest  that  they  would  escape  the  levy 
altogether  if  you  could  make  £2,000  a year  are 
adequately  represented  by  two  directors  out  of  five, 
while  the  other  three  represent  an  interest  so  com- 
paratively remote  ? — The  arbitrator's  are  also  there  you 
know  ; the  arbitrators  have  two  by  whom  the  share- 
holders are  not  represented,  and  the  ratepayers  are 
represented  by  two,  the  county  surveyors. 

35374.  I am  speaking  of  the  executive  management 
of  the  line? — But  the  arbitrators  are  over  the  directors 
in  everything,  and  they  can  make  any  regulations  or 
rule;  that  they  like. 

35375  No  doubt  they  can  do  a great  deal,  but  they 
cannot  practically  work  the  line? — No,  but  the  direc- 
tors work  it  under  their  supervision. 

35376.  No  doubt;  but  still  the  initiative  of  the- 
directors  controls  the  management  of  -the  line  ? — Yes. 

35377.  And  the  baronies  or  the  ratepayers  may  very 
well  believe — they  may  be  wrong  or  they  may  be  right, 
but  it  is  a natural  view — that  if  they  had  a larger 
share  in  the  management  of  the  line  they  might  be- 
able  to  bring  about  a state  of  affairs  in  which  the  levy 
would  be  diminished  or  extinguished? — That  may  be 
their  natural  view,  but  if  you  had  had  the  opportunity 
of  sitting  with  them  you  would  say  thait  they  were 
utterly  wrong ; I do  not  think  they  could  possibly 
manage  it. 

35378.  That  may  be ; but  I submit  that  in  these- 
affairs  it  is  desirable  that  people  who  have  to  pay 
should  be  satisfied  with  their  share  in  the  manage- 
ment, even  though  the  result  might  not  be  what  they 
hope ; the  mere  fact  of  due  representation  would  dis- 
pose of  the  standing  complaints  ?— What  representa- 
tion would  you  suggest  ? According  to  Mr,  Gallaher’s 
evidence,  they  ask  for  a larger  share  in  the  repre- 
sentation. There  are  five,  and  they  have  one;  if  they 
had  a larger  representation  that  would  make  them 
two;  Dublin,  which  has  eleven  miles  of  line  in  it, 
ought  to  have  two  more;  that  would  be  four.  Then 
if  the  shareholders  had  three  there  would  be  seven. 

35379.  If  the  presence  of  the  four  succeeded  in 
improving  your  profits,  would  it  not  really  sub- 
serve your  ends  by  bringing  nearer  the  time  when 
the  ordinary  shareholders  would  receive  dividends  ? — 
There  is  an'“  if  ” in  that. 

35380.  There  is? — And,  if  I might  say  so,  I do  not 
think  that  “if”  would  succeed.  The  County  Dublin 
lias  11  miles,  and  County  Dublin  is  satisfied.  The 
baronial  director  is  on  the  board,  he  is  a clever  fel- 
low and  a man  of  great  common  sense,  and  he  is 
satisfied.  The  County  Dublin  surveyor,  Mr.  Collen, 
is  satisfied ; he  makes  a report  and  says  the  lines 
ought  to  be  kept  better,  but  there  is  no  real  large 
complaint,  and  when  we  have  had  these  four  baronial 
directors,  they  have  never  yet,  any  of  them,  made 
what  I call  a really  beneficial  suggestion  for  any 
alteration  in  the  working  of  the  line. 

rrJiii381'  ^ould  do  any  harm  ; they  might  do  some 
it  ?OSSlbly  ; th<?y  would  satisfy  themselves  that  thev 
were  having  a practical  share  in  the  direction  of  the 
a thilf  *°  £ut  an  end  to  a gne*- 

wioo  ti  noponds  on  what  the  grievance  is. 
orf„ - If  ,it;  is  a real  grievance,  and  it  is  a real 
grievance  after  all?— If  I thought  it  was  a real 


grievance  I would  say  at  once  that  it  ought  to  be  Aov  n,  1907. 
put  an  end  to,  but  I do  not.  I was  on  the  Rural  — 
District  Council  for  three  years.  I tried  to  get  on  Mr.  Fletcher 
the  County  Council  to  do  work  for  them  there  and  to  M°°.re>  D'L'> 
carry  on  things,  but  they  would  not  have  me  ; they 
elected  me  on  the  Rural  District  Council  instead,  and  an(j  Blessinr- 
I served  for  three  years,  and  then  I gave  it  up.  ton  steam 

35383.  The  interest  of  the  ratepayers  in  the  good  Tramway 
management  of  the  line  is  immediate  and  urgent,  and  Company. 

I suggest  to  you  that  it  would-  be  wise  for  the  purpose 
of  blunting  the  edge  of  complaints  against  your-  The  quest-on 
selves  that  you  should  admit  a larger  representation  of  the  8ul“- 
of  the  ratepayers,  even  though  the  effect  might  not  be  ,°  6 

all  they  hope  for.  I mean,  so  long  as  those  who  j,aronia]  re_ 
have  a comparatively  remote  interest  in  the  good  presentat:ou 
management  of  the  line  control  the  whole  direction,  on  ,i,e  Biess- 
whilst  those  who  have  to  pay  from  year  to  year  have  ington  Trah> 
no  effectual  share  therein,  there  will  always  be  a way  Board, 
grievance,  and  pardon  me  for  saying  it,  a real  griev- 
ance, according  to  the  estimate  of  those  who  have  to 
pay;  it  is  taxation  without  representation? — We 
listen  to  any  grievance  that  is  brought  forward.  The 
present  baronial  director  is  the  ’Chairman  of  the 
Rural  District  Council,  and  anything  that  he  or  any 
of  the  others  brings  forward  we  listen  to  with  the 
greatest  attention,  and  if  it  be  of  value  we  consider 
it  and  approve  of  it, 

35384.  But  if  people  are  merely  listened  to  without 
being  on  the  Board ; that  -is  not  an  adequate  remedy  ? 

—We  have  had  all  sorts  of  suggestions  from  people 
not  on  the  Board. 

35385.  I gather,  however,  that  your  mind  is  not  An  alteration 
closed  against  a modification  ? — Not  at  all.  It  is  m conJ't, 
-quite  open  if  I saw  any  reasonable  ground  for  it;  I Soar'd  not 
would  use  my  influence  on  the  Board— I am  chairman  objected  to, 

-of  the  Board — to  get  any  number  oii  if  I thought  it  ' 

was  of  the  slightest  use. 

35386.  I am  not  sure  that  I under-stand  your  finan-  Suggested 
•rial  proposal  with  regard  to  the  Tramways  Act  of  modification  of 
'1895.  'You  suggest  that  it  might  be  possible  to  bring  '’ie  1 
into  operation  some  modification  of  the  Tramways  Act  of  8 J 
Act  of  1895,  which  enables  the  Treasury  to  capitalise 
its  yearly  liability,  whilst  still  giving  security  for  the 
payment  of  the  dividends.  These  things  are  incom- 
patible, are  they  not ; if  the  Treasury  capitalises  its 
liability  the  security  for  the  dividends  is  gone,  so  far 
as  the  Treasury  is  concerned,  is  it  not? — They  have 
power  in  the  Act. 

35387.  But  you  want  a modification  of  the  Act? — 

No. 

35388.  You  say  that  it  might  be  possible  to  bring 
into  operation  some  modification  of  the  Tramwav 
Act  of  1895 ?— ' Yes. 

35389.  For  what  purpose? — To  purchase  up  the  Forthepir- 
Iguaranteed  shares.  pose  of  pur- 

35390.  At  what  -price  do  they  stand  now  ? — I think  chas‘DS  ,he 
ithe  last  was  about  £13  10s.  guaranteed 

35391.  For  the  £10  share  ?— Yes.  sha,es- 

35592.  Have  you  gone  into  it— because  it  might 
happen  that  if  the  Treasury  redeemed  their  liability 
and  paid  oS  these  shares  at  their  actual  market  price 
the  ratepayers  would  find  no  great  difference  ?— If 
they  did  that  there  would  be  a gain  certainly  to  the 
shareholders,  certainly  to  the  line. 

The  gross  liability  is  about  £800  a year?— 

Ihe  Treasury  liability  is,  sav,  £400. 

35394.  For  the  two  counties  it  is  £800? — £800  is 
what  we  have  demanded. 

35395.  If  they  paid  off  that  £800  at  30  years’  pur- 
o.iase  and  the  £10  shares  were  bought  at  £13  10s  it 
might  happen  that  the  sole  liability  of  the  ratepayers 
for  the  remainder  would  make  no  great  difference  from 
the  present  state  of  things?— Not  if  they  had  to  pay 
that;  but  the  question  is,  would  the  Treasury  pay 
them  off  at  their  full  amount. 

35396.  And  the  question  also  is  would  the  share- 
holders insist  on  getting  the  market  value  of  their 
shares  ? — Yes. 

35397.  If  they  did  it  would  greatly  reduce  the  bene-  Proposal  that 
ht!’— les.  [something  could  be  done  in  that  wav.  the  Treasury 
But  I think  the  better  way  would  be  if  the  Treasury  and  baronie8 
and  the  baronies  could  be  persuaded  to  wipe  off  every  shoaId  aSfee 

°ther  c"p“!r  i°  '“rk  wii. 

35398.  The  baronies  would  want  to  see  what  con-  compa^m”* 
sideration  they  were  going  to  receive  ?-The  considera-  ^’ving 
tion.  they  would  get  would  be  freedom  from  liability  the  R"arart0» 
m the  future.  Jiamirey  ofal|reg. 

35399.  The  prospect  of  freedom  ?— Yes.  Feasibility. 

35400.  You  could  hardly  assure  them  of  freedom  ? 
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— There  should  be  some  company  that  could  assure 
it ; that  would  be  a necessity. 

35401.  Is  it  not  rather  a forlorn  hope,  considering 
that  the  Development  Grant  is  exhausted,  for  district 
after  district  to  solicit  the  Chief  Secretary  (who  has 
plenty  of  good-will,  but  says  he  has  no  money),  and 
then  the  Treasury,  who  have  plenty  of  money,  but 
whose  good-will  is  doubted  in  the  matter — is  it  not 
rather  a forlorn  hope  to  look  to  them  to  do  what  you 
require  ? — I do  not  think  there  is  the  smallest  use 
going  to  them. 

35402.  Would  you  like  to  see  this  question  dealt 
with  in  a general  way  by  some  Irish  authority  with 
resources,  to  whom  you  might  go  and  submit  your 
case? — That  would  depend  on  what  the  authority 

35403.  Suppose  it  was  a body  responsible  to  public 
opinion ; suppose  it  was  an  'elected  body,  charged 
with  the  care  of  these  existing  lines  and  the 
provision  of  additional  lines  of  this  descrip- 
tion, do  you  think  that  they  would  or  would  not 
be  more  likely  to  respond  than  the  Imperial  Trea- 
sury?— I think  they  might  be  more  willing  to  re- 
spond, but  the  difficulty  would  be  to  get  that  Irish 
body  in  Ireland. 

35404.  Of  course,  an  Act  of  Parliament  could 
create  it? — The  General  United  County  Council  has 
not  been  accepted  in  the  North. 

35405.  I do  not  speak  of  any  particular  body ; I 
merely  put  the  question  generally,  that  rather  than 
have  to  go  to  the  Castle  to  successive  Chief  Secre- 
taries and  come  here  to  London  and  look  for  money  at 
the  Treasux-y,  is  it  not  high  time  that  there  was  some 
authority  in  Ireland  responsible  to  public  opinion 
there,  with  the  means,  and  presumably  the  will,  to 
deal  with  this  question? — I would  like  to  see  if  I could 
be  sure  that  it  was  the  right  body,  but  I would  like  to 
be  careful.  I think  it  is  utterly  useless  going  to  the 
Treasury  unless  you  have  some  strong  persons  in 
Ireland  forcing  it  on. 

35406.  Where  every  district  is  isolated  from  all  the 
others  there  is  no  motive  power  to  bring  pressure  to 
bear  on  the  Treasury  ? — There  is  no  use  appealing  in 
that  way ; you  must  get  the  unions  to  amalgamate 
before  you  make  any  demand. 

35407.  I suggest  that  this  question  of  lines  must 
be  systematised  and  dealt  with  as  one  question  in 
which  the  whole  Irish  people  have  an  interest,  so 
that  the  districts  should  be  relieved  of  these  excessive 
levies? — I think  the  districts  ought  to  be  relieved, 
and  I think  there  ought  to  be  a grant  made.  I 
think  there  is  far  away  too  much  money  going  out  of 
Ireland,  and  I would  like  to  see  .a  good  deal  of  it 
retained  in  the  country. 

35408.  And  the  best  way  would  be  by  sympa- 
thetic administration  in  the  hands  of  some  Irish 
authority:  what  do  you  say  to  that? — If  I knew 
what  the  body  was 

35409.  Can  you  have  a better  body  than  one  re- 
sponsible to  the  opinion  of  the  country  upon  these 
practical  questions? — They  might  go  in  for  cattle 
drives. 

35410.  Scarcely,  no? — Reallv.  things  in  Ireland 
are  not  fully  at  the  right  mark  to  get  any  elective 

35411.  T do  not  wish  to  press  you  further  than  this. 
You  have  often  come  to  London,  no  doubt,  to  ask  for 
money  for  these  enterprises.  Are  you  satisfied  to  go 
on  coming  to  London  ? Do  you  think  it  hopeful  ? — 
No,  not  to  ask  for  money,  but  to  spend  money. 

35412.  Do  you  think  it  is  beyond  our  wit  as  Irish- 
men to  establish  in  Ireland  some  body  that  will  deal 
with  the  matter  more  satisfactorily? — I do  not  think 
it  is  beyond  it. 

35413.  Then,  I will  leave  it  there?-  ! do  not  think 
it  is. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acwoktii. 

1 35414.  I have  been  looking  at  the  Bill  of  1889. 

It  was  a long  Bill,  making  many  amendments  of  the 
old  law,  but  the  whole  of  it  was  dropped  except  the 
part  that  empowered  the  Government  to  make  ad- 
vances to  the  particular  companies  named? — That 

35415.  There  are  a good  many  alterations  in  it  with 
reference  to  existing  light  railways,  but  I do  not  find 
anything  on  the  point  to  which  you  referred.  There 
is  this,  however : In  reference  to  new  light  railways 
not  promoted  by  existing  companies,  the  Treasury 
shall  pay  the  promoters  under  their  guarantee  by 
equal  half-yearly  payments  an  annual  sum  equivalent 


to  3 per  cent.  So  that  for  new  railways  the  pro- 
posal was  3 per  cent,  instead  of  2 per  cent.,  by  equal 
half-yearly  instalments  instead  of  half-year  by  half- 
year  according  to  the  accounts.  But  that  did  not 
apply  to  railways  in  your  position,  if  I read  the 
Bill  rightly? — It  does  not  apply  to  us. 

35416.  But  it  is  a suggestion  which  you  think 
ought  to  be  followed  ? — Yes ; and  in  that,  I think, 
there  was  a suggestion  that  the  Treasury  and  the 
baronies  ought  to  be  represented  equally  by  a number 
up  to  half  of  the  whole  board. 

35417.  There  were  a lot  of  amendments  suggested? 
—Yes.  That  was  the  idea  of  the  Bill.  If  that  were 
adopted,  and  we  had  five,  you  see  the  Treasury  would 
have  two,  each  barony  would  have  one,  and  we  would 
have  only  one. 

35418.  You  would  have  four,  would  you  not,  if 
they  had  half  and  half? — We  would  have  to  get  four 

35419.  That  is  what  I mean  ? — Yes. 

35420.  You  would  have  to  have  four,  and  I do  not 
know  who  would  decide  between  four  and  four?— 
Yes. 

35421.  But  we  need  not  go  into  that.  We  were 
told — I think  it  was  the  effect  of  the  evidence  of  the 
surveyor  of  the  Wicklow  County — anyway,  some 
people  thought  that  the  Poulaphouca  company  were 
making  an  extra  good  bargain  ?— 1 That  is  not  so. 

35422.  Y'ou  represent  the  Blessington  Company, 
and  you  say  that  the  bargain  is  a fair  one  for  both 
sides  ? — It  is  a fair  one  to  both  sides,  if  anything  a 
little  bit  in  favour  of  the  Blessington  line,  I think. 

35423.  Especially  having  regard  to  the  fact  that 
they  came  in  to  help  you  ; that  is  what  it  comes  to  ? 

- —They  came  in,  thinking  that  they  would  be  a 
financial  success  themselves. 

35424.  No  doubt ; but  their  coming  helped  you  a 
great  deal  ? — It  has  helped  us  enormously. 

35425.  They  are  paying  no  interest  on  their 
capital  except  on  the  debentures,  are  they  ? — We 
made  a tentative  arrangement  with  the  Poulaphouca 
line  when  we  were  separate ; the  arbitrators  looked 
into  that,  and  were  not  satisfied.  The  arbitrators 
were  Sir  John  Ball  Green,  Mr.  Soady,  of  the  Board 
of  Works. 

35426.  By  whom  was  Sir  John  Ball  Green  ap- 
pointed?— He  was  appointed  by  the  Valuation  Office; 
he  was  appointed  by  the  Government  for  the  Valua- 
tion Office. 

35427.  And  another  arbitrator  was  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Works? — Yes. 

35428.  And  they  both  approved  ? — And  the  County 
Surveyor  for  Dublin,  Mr.  Collen,  and  the  County 
Surveyor  for  Wicklow,  at  that  time,  Mr.  Draper; 
they  all  approved  of  the  agreement. 

35429.  Those  four  people  approved  of  the  agree- 
ment under  which  you  are  now  working? — Under 
which  we  are  now  working.  That,  I think,  cuts  out 
any  statement  that  has  been  made  that  we  gave  un- 
fair preference. 

35430.  I want  to  get  one  fact  which  I do  not  think 
has  yet  been  brought  out.  You  mentioned  that 
there  are  £57,000  non-baronial  guaranteed  shares? — 
Yes. 

35431.  Was  that  subscribed  in  sovereigns? — No. 
It  was  subscribed,  some  portion  in  sovereigns,  others 
were  handed  over  to  the  locomotive  makers  and  the 
engineer,  and  rails  and  things  of  that  kind  were 
paid  for. 

35432.  But  as  far  as  investors  invested  in  it,  they 
paid  £1  for  £1  shares  ? — Yes. 

35433.  As  I understand,  the  position  is  this : there 
is  £100,000  worth  of  capital,  £40,000  guaranteed  and 
£60,000  unguaranteed,  roughly  ? — Yes. 

35434.  The  £60,000  has  three  votes  and  the 
£40,000  two  votes  on  the  board? — No.  The  share- 
holders have  three. 

35435.  The  non -guaranteed  shareholders  have 

three  ? — Yes.  taking  it  that  I am  one. 

35436.  I should  say.  representatives  of  the  guar- 
antee money,  not  representatives  of  the  guarantee! 
shareholders,  representatives  of  the  people  who  find 
their  interest? — Yes. 

35437.  The  £40,000  have  two  votes,  and  the 
£60,000  three  ? — No.  The  £40,000  have  no  votes  at 
all.  I had  guaranteed  shares  and  ordinary  shares, 
but  I assigned  the  guaranteed  shares  over  to  my 
daughter  when  she  was  getting  married,  so  that  I 
hold  now  nothing  but  ordinary. 

35438.  The  £40,000  of  capital  which  is  guaranteed 
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try  the  two  counties  is  represented  by  the  two  direc- 
tors for  the  counties  ?— There  are  no  directors  repre- 
senting the  guaranteed  shares  at  all  now. 

35439.  Representing  the  guarantors  of  the  guaran- 
teed shares?— Oh,  yes,  the  guarantees. 

35440.  £60,000  has  three  votes,  and  £40,000  has 
two?— No-  1 said  the  £40,000  has  no  vote. 

35441.  The  £60,000  lias  nothing  but  the  votes;  it 
lias  no  money?— Yes,  it  has  no  money. 

35441a.  Mr.  Acworth. — But  the  £40,000  has.  votes 
and  a certain  amount  oi  income  ? 

35442.  Mr.  Sexton. — They  have  to  pay. 

35442a.  Mr.  Acworth. — But  they  get  a certain 
amount  back;  the  people  who  found  the  £60,000  get 

35443.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  people  who  found  the 
£60  000  get  no  interest,  but  the  ratepayers  have  to 
pay'  interest  on  the  £40,000. 

35443a.  Mr.  Acworth.— They  get  some  part  re- 
turned of  their  money;  they  undertook  to  pay  5 per 
cent,  and  they  have  only  found  3 per  cent. ; the  other 
people  undertook  to.  find  money,  and  they  are 
getting  nothing  ?— Yes. 

35444.  Where  is  the  line ; it  is  on  the  road  alL  the 
way?— All  the  way,  except  for  a little  distance 
where  it  takes  a short  cut. 

35444a.  I see  that  what  the  agreement  with  the 
Dublin  United  Tramways  Company  contemplated  was 
the  carrying  of  goods  and  cattle  ? — Yes. 

35445.'  It  provided  that  two  lines  should  be  made 
in  Dublin,  one  of  them  to  the  Customs  House  quay 
and  one  of  them  to  a market? — The  Prussia-street 
market;  it  is  the  city  market. 

35446.  The  point  I was  at  was  this:  it  also  pro- 
vides for  cattle  rates? — Yes. 

35447.  Would  it  carry  any  considerable  amount  of 
cattle  for  shipment  to  England  if  you  could,  take  them 
straight  down  to  North  Wall? — I think  it  would. 

35448.  There  is  a good  deal  of  cattle  going  out  of 
the  country  ?— Yes.  If  the  Dublin  United  Tramways 
Company  had  a short  line  connecting  down  to  the 
quays,  which,  I understand,  the  Corporation  would 
not"  allow  them  to  have,  they  could  carry  anything 
they  liked  to  the  quay  and  bring  back  coal. 

35449.  Is  there  traffic  in  cattle  which  would  natur- 
ally go  from  the  Blessington  district  for  shipment  at 
North  Wall?— Yes. 

35450.  There  is? — Fat  cattle  and  store  cattle. 

35451.  Going  at  present?— It  goes  to  Prussia-street 
market,  and  it  is  walked  from  Terenure  now.  It  is 
sold  at’ the  Prussia-street  market — that  is,  store  cattle. 
Fat  cattle  might  go. 

35452.  Is  there  much  market  stuff  that  comes  m ?— 
There  is  very  little  market  stuff  coming  now.  They 
do  not  grow  it  up  there  ; we  are  at  a high  level ; we 
are  500  or  600  feet  above  sea  level. 

35453.  What  were  they  thinking  of  when  they  pro- 
posed to  make  a line  to"  get  into  the  market ; is  it  a 
traffic  that  is  now  gone  ? — No.  Store  cattle  now  come 
down  and  are  walked  in  and  shipped.  Then  we  used 
to  send  lambs  to  Prussia-street. 

35454.  Both  lines  were  meant  for  cattle  probably  ?— 
Cattle  and  sheep,  yes. 

35455.  Do  you  still  think  it  would  be  good  business 
if  you  could  get  them  in  that  way  ? — Yes.  But  I 
would  like  to  get  an  extension  down  to  the  quays  to 
get  coal  back  ; that  would  be  a return  load. 

35456.  That  practically  brings  you  alongside  the 
same  place? — Where  goods  and  cattle  would  be 
shipped,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  quays,  at  the 
Sir  John  Rogerson  Quay  side,  from  the  boats  there. 

35457.  That  is  from  the  North  Wall  side,  is  it?— 
No,  it  is  on  the  south  side — the  opposite  side. 


35458.  It  is  on  the1  south  wall? — Yes.  jV0„.  n,  ig07< 

35459.  That  was  not  a proposal  to  go  to  the  south  — 
wall,  was  it  ? — I think  so.  £Ir-  Fletcher 

35460.  However,  it  was  a proposal  to  get  alongside  “00.r0’  D,L,» 
the  quays ?-Yes.  ^“of 

35461.  And  you  still  think  it  would  be  good  for  ® ™ . 

your  line  if  it  could  be  done  ?— Yes.  ton  Steam 

35462.  It  would  be  worth  spending  some  money  to  Tramway 
do  it? — Yes.  Company. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Aspinall. 

35463.  What  has  been  the  real  difficulty  about  your  The  difficulty 
getting  your  rolling  stock  over  the  tramway  lines  ? You  of  interchang- 
rofer  to  it  in  your  proof  of  evidence  ; what  has  been  ing  of  vehicles 
the  real  point  of  difficulty  ? — When  the  line  was  first  between  the 
made,  the  Dublin  United  Tramways  Company  had  Blessington 
horse  trams,  and  the  groove  was  a great  deal  wider,  Steam  Tram- 
so  as  to  allow  the  flange  of  our  wheel  down.  Since  way  and  the 
they  have  electrified  tlieir  system,  they  have  put  a m 

narrower  top  and  shallower  and  narrower  grooves.  To  , iem 
go  upon  our  grooves,  we  want  a very  wide  tread.  In  r y 
going  round  curves,  you  want  a little  play  on  them, 
so  we  have  a very  wide  tread  to  the  wheel  and  a deep 
flange,  and  if  we  went  upon  their  line  I think  our 
present  flange  would  be  too  wide  for  them.  But  I 
think  that  that  could  be  altered. 

35464.  Might  I ask  whether  the  rail  you  have  used 
on  your  Blessington  Tramway  right  away  through, 
has  been  a tramway  rail,  or  what  is  known  as  the 
Vignole  rail? — The  Vignole  rail. 

35465.  Why  is  there  greater  difficulty  in  running 
tramway  vehicles  over  your  railway  than  there  is  in 
America,  where  electrical  tramway  cars  ran  partlj 
upon  tramways  in  the  city  and  partly  upon  railways 
outside  the  city;  you  can  travel  100  miles  there?— I 
do  not  think  there  would  be  such  a difficulty  by  laying 
grooved  rails  the  whole  way  up. 

35466.  I do  not  mean  laying  grooved  rails ; I mean 
without  laying  grooved  rails? — At  present,  the  Dub- 
lin United  Company  are  running  cars  in  from  Howth 
which  ran  upon  both  rails ; that  is  a new  car,  and  I 
think  it  is  a very  good  one,  and  that  it  could  be  run 
over  our  lines. 

35467.  The  difficulty  is  not  very  apparent ; that  is 
all  ? — No  ; the  difficulty  would  be  in  running  our  cars 
upon  their  lines,  unless  the  wheels  were  altered. 

35468.  That  only  means  turning  down  the  flange  of 
your  wheel? — The  flange  gets  cut  away  very  quickly 
going  round  the  curves. 

35469.  You  want  to  get  a longer  life  out  of  them  ? 

— Yes.  There  are  two  bogies  at  each  end  of  our  cars 
— four-wheeled  bogies — a long  distance  apart ; the 
wheel  spaces  are  short  in  the  Dublin  electrical  cars ; 
they  ran  them  with  pony  bogies. 

35470.  Is  your  rolling  stock  of  such  a width  that  it 
would  get  through  the  streets  of  Dublin  without  com-  Tramway 
ing  into  contact  with  either  lamp-posts,  or  the  posts  Company's 
which  carry  the  over-head  wires  ? — I do  not  think  they  vehicles, 
would  come  in  contact. 

35471.  What  is  the  width  ? — Five  feet  three  inches. 

35472.  What  is  the  width  of  the  bodies  of  your 
rolling  stock? — I do  not  think  it  projects  much  more 
than  that. 

35473.  More  than  what? — Five  feet  three  inches. 

35474.  Five  feet  three  inches  is  the  gauge  ; what  is 
the  width  of  the  body?— I have  not  measured  it,  but 
I fancy  it  would  be  six  inches  either  way. 

35475.  Are  they  wider  than  the  Dublin  Company’s 
cars  ? — I do  not  think  so  ; we  have  ran  a car  over 
the  Dublin  United  lines. 


Mr.  H.  O.  Tisdall  examined  by 

35476.  You  are  Secretary  of  the  Dublin  and  Bles- 
sington Company  ? — Yes,  and  also  of  the  Poula- 
phouca  Company. 

35477.  Is  there  any  evidence  you  wish  to  give  with 
reference  to  the  Dublin  and  Blessington  Company? — 
I cannot  say  that  there  is  ; I think  Mr.  Moore  has 
covered  the  ground. 

35478.  You  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  he  said  ? 
—I  do  not  think  I have. 

35479.  Then,  will  you  deal  with  the  Poulaphouca 
line.  How  was  this'  Company  promoted? — It  was 
promoted  originally  by  the  Dublin  and  Blessington 


r H.  Jekyll  (in  the  Chair). 

nnpany.  A great  many  years  ago,  as  Mr.  Moore 
is  told  you,  we  attempted  to  get  the  line  the  whole 
the  way  to  Poulaphouca,  but  the  County  Kildare 
suld  not  guarantee  the  amount ; therefore  the 
larantee  was  limited  to  the  town  of  Blessington. 

35480  What  does  the  capital  consist  of  ?— The  capi- 
1 consists  of  20,000  shares  and  5,000  debentures. 

35481  Mr.  Sexton.— £ 20,000?— Yes. 

35482.'  Sir  II.  Jekyll.— What  is  the  baronial  guaran- 

e? There  is  no  baronial  guarantee. 

35483.  Has  the  extension  to  Poulaphouca  been  of 
iv  benefit  to  the  Dublin  and  Blessington  Line?  — 

2 O 
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the  ordinary 
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It  has  been  a very  great  benefit,  especially  in  regard 
to  goods  traffic.  In  any  calculations  I make  1 al- 
ways leave  out  the  passenger  traffic,  for  the  reason 
that  before  the  extension  of  the  line  to  Poulaphouca, 
a considerable  number  of  people  went  to  Blessington 
and  took  outside  cars  from  there  to  Poulaphouca  ; there- 
fore it  is  very  difiicult  to  say  how  many  would  go  on 
now  if  the  line  was  not  there.  But  the  goods — coal, 
mineral,  and  parcels — traffic  is  absolutely  new  ; we 
never  had  anything  of  that  before,  except  during  a 
very  short  period— during  a strike  on  the  Great 
Southern  line,  for  a couple  of  weeks.  I consider  that 
there  is  a benefit  to  the  Blessington  line  from  the 
goods  traffic,  after  paying  all  expenses,  of  about  £500 
a year. 

35484.  The  Company  has  no  rolling  stock  of  its 
own? — No  rolling  stock. 

35485.  What  division  of  receipts  is  made  between 
this  Company  and  the  Blessington  Company  ? — That 
is  a matter  which  lias  been  before  the  arbiitraitors 
and  approved  by  them.  It  is  not  made  on  the  mile- 
age principle,  but  it  is  the  principle  that  the  Bles- 
sington Company  originally  agreed  to  take  75  per 
cent,  of  their  then  existing  fares,  and  when  the 
through  rate  was  arranged1  it  just  worked  out  to  one- 
third  to  the  Poulaphouca  Company  and  two-thirds 
to  the  Dublin  and  Blessington  line. 

35486.  What  does  the  cost  of  working  the  line 
amount  to,  under  the  agreement  of  1897? — The  ar- 
rangement of  that  agreement  is  that  the  Blessington 
and  Poulaphouca  Company  should  pay  a proportion 
fixed  by  the  arbitrators  of  the  fuel,  oil,  water,  and 
repair  of  rolling  stock.  Each  company  bears  all  the 
local  expenses,  which  can  be  divided — for  instance, 
permanent  way ; each  pays  its  own  milesmen  and 
office  expenses.  Other  thing's  cannot  possibly  be 
divided.  In  the  same  way  in  making  this  ar- 
rangement the  arbitrators  took  into  account  the 
fact  that  the  Dublin  and  Blessington  line  was 
an  exceedingly  hilly  line,  with  very  sharp  curves, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Poulaphouca  line  is 
practically  a level  line.  Therefore,  they  made  an 
allowance  of  a certain  proportion  of  mileage  to  be 
added  to  the  Blessington  Company  in  the  calculation 
in  order  to  level  the  two  lines.  That  is  worked  out 
according  to  the  number  of  miles  run  over  the  lines 
every  year.  The  Dublin  and  Blessington  propor- 
tion for  these  particular  unavoidable  items  amounts 
to  about  6 d.  a mile,  therefore,  the  Poulaphouca  pro- 
portion will  work  out  at  about  4cZ.  a mile  on  that 
principle,  and  they  are  charged  accordingly. 

35487.  That  is  under  the  agreement  entered  into 
in  1897? — Yes.  I may  mention  in  regard  to  that 
that  one  of  the  arbitrators,  Sir  John  Barton,  is  a 
skilled  engineer  himself,  and  took  the  plans  and  sec- 
tions of  the  line  and  analysed  them,  so  as  to  compare 
the  levels  and  gradients  of  both  lines  before  he  ap- 
proved of  the  agreement. 

35488.  Has  there  ever  been  a dividend  on  the  ordi 
nary  shares  ? — Never. 

35488a.  What  is  now  paid  on  the  mortgage  deben- 
tures?— Tho  debentures  are  now  receiving  only  3 per 
cent.,  and  even  that  is  a year  and  a half  in  arrear. 

35489.  What  does  the  Poulaphouca  line  suffer  from 
now  ; does  it  suffer  in  the  same  way  as  the  Dublin 
and  Blessington  line  ? — Practically  from  the  same 
causes — non-connection  with  the  city,  working  by 
steam,  and  of  course  it  has  to  pay  its  proportion  of 
the  high  cost  of  fuel  and  repairs,  the  Blessington 
Company  not  having  any  fully-equipped  repairing 
shops,  and  the  fact  that  people  are  so  accustomed 
to  electrical  traction  to  Howth  and  Dalkey  that  they 
will  not  go  where  steam  is  used. 

35490.  Have  yon  any  suggestions  to  make? — The 
only  thing  we  could  suggest  would  be  if  the  two  com- 
panies could  be  amalgamated  in  any  way  and  worked 
by  electric  traction.  There  is  one  matter  I might 
mention,  though  it  is  only  an  idea  of  my  own,  with 
regard  to  what  the  Chairman  said  as  to  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  Treasury  contribution.  If  that  Treasury 
contribution  could  be  redeemed,  it  would  be  something 
about  £20,000  I think.  If  that  could  be  invested  in 


any  way  in  the  names  of  the  counties  and  baronies 
the  interest  on  it  might  go  towards  the  credit  of 
revenue  ; that  is  if  there  was  a new  capital  created— 
if  we  could  raise  the  capital  for  the  electrification  of 
the  line.  , . , 

35491,  But  no  proposals  of  that  kind  have  been 
made  or  have  taken  practical  form? — No.  I have 
had  conversations  with  some  of  the  United  Tramway 
people,  but  absolutely  informal. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Acworih. 

35492.  You  are  Manager  of  the  Blessington  Com- 
pany as  well  as  the  Poulaphouca  Company  ? — I am 
Secretary  of  both  Companies. 

35493.  As  I understand  your  statement,  the  Poula- 
phouca people  found  their  money  on  the  faitli  of  an 
agreement  that  could  not  be  carried  out- — we  need 
not  trouble  about  the  legal  reason  ? — That  is  so. 

35944.  How  was  that  £20,000  found  ? — Tt  was 
found  by  the  contractor. 

35495.  It  was  found  by  the  contractor? — Yes. 

35496.  Not  by  the  public  investor? — No. 

35497.  And  the  shares  have  never  been  sold?— Not 
very  many. 

35498.  They  are  in  the  contractor’s  hands  still. 
At  7 d.  a mile,  could  you  tell  me  what  the  profits 
would  have  'been,  roughly  ? — No ; I am  afraid  I 
have  not  got  that. 

35499.  Can  you  not  make  a shot  at  it? — If  it  had 
been  worked  out  at  Id.  a mile  in,  say,  four  yearn, 
the  Poulaphouca  company  would  have  benefited  by 
about  £600 ; that  is  all. 

35500.  The  difference  of  5 d.  a mile  only  means 
£500  per  annum? — You  understand  the  7 d.  a mile 
was  to  include  everything,  except  possibly  just  office 
expenses ; but  of  course  now,  under  the  new  arrange- 
ment, they  have  to  pay  a great  deal  more;  they 
have  to  pay  a proportion  of  the  Blessingtqe  ex- 
penses whether  they  rise  or  fall,  and  it  would  have 
amounted  to,  roughly,  I understand,  £200  a year 
difference. 

35501.  Tire  difference  would  be  £200  a year? — 
Yes. 

35502.  Which  obviously  would  only  have  been  one 
per  cent,  on  £20,000? — That  is  all. 

35503.  So  that  it  could  not  have  been  a profitable 
tiling  in  any  case? — No,  it  could  not. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Pok. 

35504.  In  fact.,  that  £200  would  only  have  made 
up  the  deficit  dividend  on  the  debentures? — That  is 
about  all. 

35505.  Seeing  the  position  in  which  that  contractor 
is — he  really  represents  the  shareholders  in  this  ques- 
tion— would  there  be  any  great  difficulty  on  the 
part  of  your  company  in  amalgamating  on  fair 
terms  with  the  Dublin  United  Company,  if  such  a 
thing  could  be  brought  about? — Of  course,  you  would 
have  to  get  the  connecting  link  between  the  two  Com- 
panies, namely  the  Dublin  and  Blessington  line. 

35506.  Assuming  the  other  people  would  agree, 
there  would  be  no  great  difficulty  on  your  part? — 
None  whatever. 

35507.  And  if  the  Debenture  holders  were  pro- 
tected in  some  way  the  contractor  would  not  make 
any  great  difficulty? — No. 

35508.  He  is  in  an  unfortunate  position,  without 
much  prospect  of  getting  anything? — I do  not  know 
what  his  position  is  now,  'because  he  is  not  in  this 
woi'ld. 

35509.  That  would  simplify  matters,  probably. 
You  do  not  anticipate  that  there  would  be  any  great 
difficulty  in  coming  to  terms  ? — No. 

35510.  There  would  be  no  great  difficulty  on  the 
part  of  your  Company  provided  the  other  agreed? — 
I think  not. 


The  Commission  adjourned  till  the  following  morning  at  11  o’clock. 
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FIFTY-EIGHTH  PUBLIC  SITTING.— TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  12th,  1907. 

In  the  Board  Room,  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Offices,  Westminster,  London. 

Commissioners  present : — Sir  Charles  Scotter,  Bart.,  Chairman;  Sir  Herbert  Jekyll,  k.c.m.g. 

Colonel  William  Hutcheson  Poe,  c.b.;  Mr.  Thomas  Sexton;  Mr.  W.  M.  Acworth 
and  Mr.  John  Audley  Frederick  Aspinall  ; 

Mr.  George  E.  Shanahan  (Secretary). 


Mr.  E. 

35511.  You  are  a Justice  of  the  Peace,  and 
Managing  Director  of  the  East  Downshire  Steam- 
ship 'Company,  Limited? — I .am,  six'. 

35512.  Has  your  Steamship  ‘Company  being  running 
for  some  years  ? — Yes,  since  1871. 

35513.  What  is  the  principal  traffic  that  you  im- 
port ?— Coal,  timber  and  general  building  materials, 
cement,  slates,  and  tilings  of  that  sort. 

35514.  You  provide  a good  service? — Oh,  yes,  sir. 

35515.  You  do  not  carry  passengers ? — Oh,  yes; 
we  carry  steerage  passengers. 

35516.  And  yoxi  are  registered  for  passengers?— 
Yes. 


35517.  What  is  your  export  trade  ?— Chiefly  farm 
produce,  wheat,  potatoes,  and  so  on. 

35518.  What  English  poit  do  you  run  to?— ‘Cum- 
berland ports— Whitehaven,  Maryport,  and  Working- 
ton.  Whitehaven  is  the  chief  port. 

35519.  And  what  did  you  say  your  principal  ex- 
port traffic  was  ?— Potatoes,  grain,  .and  live  stock. 

35520.  Now,  what  port  on  the  Irish  side  do  you 
use  ? — Dundrum,  in  the  County  Down. 

35521.  Are  you  the  port  authority  there  ?— Yes,  we 

35522.  The  Steamship  Company? — Yes.  Recently 
we  got  a lease  of  the  port. 

35523.  What  is  the  railway  that  serves  your  port  ? 
— 1 The  Belf  ast  and  County  Down. 

35524.  Are  the  rates  charged  by  this  railway  com- 
pany and  the  facilities  offered,  so  far  as  your 
Steamship  Company  is  concerned,  satisfactory? 
— Thoroughly  so. 

35525.  And  their  oo-openation  lias  enabled  you  to 
develop  a considerable  trade? — It  has. 

35526.  Does  the  railway  company  offer  any  facili- 
ties as  to  depots  at  other  places? — It  does. 

35527.  What  places  are  they  ?— Newcastle,  Down- 
patrick, and  Ballynahincli. 

35528.  And  those  depots  you  think  also  are  a con- 
venience to  the  traders  in  Ireland,  and  tend  to  de- 
velop your  trade? — Undoubtedly. 

35529.  Now,  are  the  rates  to  Dundrum  quoted  by 
the  County  Down  Company  fixed  so  as  to  encourage 
export  trade? — They  are. 

35530.  Can  you  just,  to  put  on  the  notes,  give 
us  two  or  three  examples  ? — Of  rates  ? 

35531.  Yes.  Take  the  rates.  First  of  all,  you 
import  coal? — Yes. 

35532.  Can  you  give  us  the  coal  rates  per  wagon 
load  of  not  less  than  six  tons? — I can.  To  New- 
castle, which  is  practically  four  miles  distant,  Is. 
per  ton  a six-ton  wagon  load. 

35533.  Is  that  in  the  Company’s  wagons? — In  the 
Railway  Company’s  wagons.  To  Crossgar,  thirteen 
miles  distant,  Is.  6 d.  per  ton. 

35534.  I understand  that  is  the  total  rate  ? — Yes. 

35535.  That  is  the  amount  the  consignee  or  con- 
signor has  to  pay  ?■ — Yes.  Then  Ballynahincli, _ twenty 
miles  distant,  2s.  3d.  per  ton.  These  are  illustra- 
tions of  the  coal  rates. 

35536.  I think  that  is  sufficient,  these  three  in- 
stances. By-the-by,  have  your  Company  any  coal 
wagons? — We  have  twenty  ten-ton  wagons. 

35537.  And  suppose  your  wagons  are  used?- — Then 
■we  get  a rebate  of  3d.  per  ton. 

31538.  So  that  the  charge  for  wagons  is  3d.  a ton  ? 
—Threepence. 


G.  Henesey,  j.p.,  examined  by  the  Chairman.  ^ov.  12^1917. 

35539.  And  that  you  consider  very  satisfactory  ? — Mr.  E.  G. 
Quite  so.  Henesey,  j.p., 

35540.  For  these  short  distances? — Yes. 

35541.  Now,  as  to  the  rates  in  operation,  may  I p„„nB|,;’ra 
ask  generally  whether  they  keep  the  rates  in  the  steamship 
Company’s  rate-book? — Every  one  of  them.  Company. 

35542.  And  you  have  no  special  arrangement  as  to 
rebates  or  anything  of  that  sort? — Nothing  of  that  All  the  County 
sort.  Dowl1  Co“- 

35543.  It  is  all  fair  and  above  board?— Abso-  pany  s rates 
lutely  for  tne 

35544.  Then  I gather  from  wliat  you  say  that  you  company* 
are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  rates  and  arrange-  recorded 
ments  of  that  railway,  and  that  you  are  not  in  jn  t]ie  public 
favour  of  seeing  that  line  owned  by  any  other  com-  ratebook. 
pany  ? — I am  not  in  favour  of  that. 

35545.  You  think  that  the  independence  of  that 
railway  has  enabled  you  to  make  favourable  arrange- 
ments which  might  be  in  jeopardy  if  the  line  was 
handed  over  to  a larger  company? — That  is  my 


opinion. 

35546.  Do  you  know  what  the  rates  are  of  other 
railway  companies — do  your  rates  compare  favour- 
ably with  them? — With  any  of  the  other  lines— the 
Northern  lines — they  compare  favourably. 

35547.  Then  I take  it  that  you  are  opposed  to  any  * 
amalgamation  of  the  Northern  lines  ? — Entirely. 

35548.  Then  we  may  say  ’that,  on  the  whole,  from 
1871,  the  date  when  you  commenced,  yours  lias  been  -a 
gradually  growing  trade? — Steadily  growing. 

35549.  And  you  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
present  arrangements? — Perfectly  satisfied. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

35550.  Is  yours  a large  company,  Mr.  Henesey? — prcsent 
Well,  not  very,  compared-  with  English  ideas  of  arraugem 
largeness.  with  rail' 

35551.  We  can  get  an  absolute  idea  by  ascertain-  company 
ing  the  -amount  of  the  capital  ? — I can  tell  you  that ; regarded 
it  is  £21,700.  satisfaotc 

35552.  It  is  a limited  company? — A limited 


Capital  of  the 

Downshire 

Steamship 


35553.  Is  it  a private  company  ?— No,  it  is  not. 

35554.  Do  you  hold  public  meetings  ? — We  do. 

35555.  And  publish  your  reports? — Publish  them  to  and*dividend 
the  shareholders.  paid. 

35556.  Have  you  any  objection  to  say  what  divi- 
dend you  pay  ? — I have  no  objection  whatever.  It  is 
six  per  cent,  per  annum. 

35557.  A very  fair  dividend.  Well,  I understand 
from  your  abstract  that  your  Company  established 
agencies  on  the  County  Down  line  ? — That  is  go. 

35558.  Have  you  established  them  on  any  other 
line? — One  recently  on  the  joint  line  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  at  Castlewellan. 

35559.  That  is  at  the  junction  of  the  two  lines? — The  Com- 
Yes.  pany's  princi- 

35560.  But  do  you  trade  -along  the  Great  Northern  pal  trade 
system? — We  do  as  far  as  Baribridge.  confined 

35561.  But  your  main  trade  is  on  the  County  practically 
Down  line  ? — It  is.  to  the  County 

35562.  Now,  can  the  Groat  Northern  Company  Down  , 
compete  with  the  County  Down  line  so  far  as  the  Company  s 
main  actual  course  of  your  tr-ade  is  concerned?— I systei<1, 
do  not  quite  understand  your  question. 

35563.  You  send  your  goods  from  the  port  at  Dun- 
drum to  certain  points? — Yes. 

2 0 2 
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tQ  develop 
traffic. 


Lower  than 
on  any  of 
the  other 
Northern 


35564.  Can  the  Great  Northern  Company,  in  rela- 
tion to  those  points,  compete  with  the  'County  Down 
line,  your  agencies  being  on  the  County  Down  line? 
— Oh,  of  course,  Ranbridge  is  further  distant  than 
any  of  the  other  places  I named. 

35565.  But  I understand  your  agencies  for  your 
main  trade  are  on  the  County  Down  line? — That 

35566.  It  is  obvious  from  the  physical  location  of 
these  two  lines  that  the  Great  Northern  Company 
could  not  compete  in  traffic  to  your  agencies  on  the 
County  Down  line,  by  taking  the  goods  around  on 
their  system,  except  at  a vastly  greater  mileage? — 
That  is  so. 


35567.  Therefore,  so  far  as  your  Company  is  con- 
cerned, the  County  Down  line  is  not  exposed  to  any 
competition  ? — It  is  exposed  to  competition  with 
various  seaports  along  .their  system. 

35568.  By  seaports  but  not  by  railway  companies? 
— Not  railway  companies. 

35569.  Whatever  system  of  railways  prevails,  whe- 
ther privately  owned  or  not,  sea  competition  will  re- 
main iand  have  its  effect.  Then  any  advantages  you 
have  have  not  been  derived  from  competition  ? — In  a 
sense,  they  have,  because  they  are  competing  with 
sea-borne  coal. 

35570.  I am  speaking  only  of  competition  as  be- 
tween railways  ? — Not  as  between  railways. 

35571.  The  point  I wish  to  define  is  this,  that  any 
competition  which  does  exist  is  competition  which 
would  equally  exist  under  any  conceivable  system  of 
railways? — I think  it  is  all  the  more  creditable  to 
the  County  Down  Company  that  we  get  the  nates  we 
have  irrespective  of  competition. 

35572.  But  one  of  your  reasons  for  desiring  a con- 
tinuance of  things  .as  they  are  is  that  if  you 
changed  them  you  would  lose  the  .advantage  of  com- 
petition. I point  out  to  you  that  the  competition 
that  exists  would  remain  in  the  event  of  a change  of 
the  railway  system,  that  is  the  sea  competition? — 
Yes. 


35573.  Therefore,  whatever  concessions  the  County 
Down  Company  have  made  to  you  have  been  due  to 
competition  or  their  voluntary  desire  to  develop  trade, 
and  not  to  any  constraint  upon  them  ? — That  is  it. 

35574.  Even  with  regard  to  the  position  of  your 
traffic  that  comes  into  j5elfast,  I understand  you 
to  say  that  you  import  timber  from  Quebec  into 
Belfast,  iand  that  it  is  carried1  by  the  County  Down 
Railway  to  your  port  of  Dundrum  ? — Yes. 

35575.  And  that  you  can  do  that  os  cheaply  as  if 
you  brought  the  timber  direct  by  sea  from  Quebec  to 
Dundrum  ? — Yes. 

35576.  You  find  it  as  cheap  ? — Yes. 

35577.  That  seems  to  prove  that  the  rates  of  the 
County  Down  Company  are  very  favourable  to  you  ? 
— They  are  favourable  to  all  traders  as  well  as  to  us. 

35578.  In  that  trade  ?— In  any  trade. 

35579.  Your  evidence  is  as  regards  this  particular 
trade  ? — Yes. 

35580.  Are  there  traders  competing  with  you  in  this 
particular  trade  on  that  line?— There  are,  in  every 
one  of  the  towns  on  the  line. 


35581.  Now,  I think  you  said  that  the  rate®  of  the 
County  Down  line  are  lower,  so  far  as  you  know, 
than  the  rates  on  any  other  of  the  Northern  lines  ?— 
I say  so. 

35582.  Lower  even  than  the  rates  of  the  Midland 
Company,  coming  from  England?— I cannot  speak 
of  that,  but  I am  speaking  of  comparin#  with  the 
Great  Northern. 

35583.  I should  think  that  a gentleman  of  your 
capacity,  engaged  so  many  years  in  trade,  would 
have  a good  general  idea  ?— Well,  we  have  no  imme- 
diate dealings  with  the  Midland  Railway,  so  that  I 
cannot  say. 

35584.  But  probably  you  have  some  knowledge  of 

“'em.  Can  you  say  whether  they  are  higher? I 

cannot  say.  ° 

35585.  But  you  say  the  Croat  Northern  rates  are 
higher  ? — Yes. 


35586.  Substantially  higher? — They  are. 

35587.  Do  you  find  a material  difference  in  your 
operations  about  Banbridge,  so  far  as  profit  is  con- 
cerned  as  contrasted  with  the  County  Down  line?— 
1 os  ; there  are  higher  rates. 


35588.  And  you  have  lower  profits  ? — Yes. 

35589.  So  that  if  you  had  to  deal  wholly  with  the 
Great  Northern  Company  instead  of  the  County  Down 
Railway,  your  six  per  cent,  would  be  probably  cut  in 
half  or  worse  ? — I do  not  go  that  far. 

35590.  How  far  do  you  go,  Mr.  Henesey  ? — I do  not 
go  any  further. 

35591.  But  let  me  put  it  to  you,  if  you  had  to  con- 
duct your  whole  trade,  subject  to  the  railway  rates 
of  the  Great  Northern,  which  you  say  are  substanti- 
ally higher  than  those  of  the  County  Down,  would 
not  the  effect  be  necessarily  a great  restriction  of 
your  profit? — I am  not  clear  about  that. 

35592.  Why  not  ? — Well,  they  have  not  a goods  rate 
and  I don’t  say  that  it  might  not  have  a slight  effect 

35593.  Well,  you  would  either  have  to  sell  at  a 
higher  price,  or  be  content  with  a lesser  profit  ? — Well 
we  would  have  that  alternative. 

35594.  Is  not  that  an  embarrassing  alternative  ? — 
It  may  be. 

35595.  Surely  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  embar- 
rassing, If  you  had  to  sell  at  a higher  price,  vour 
trade  would  become  more  restricted? — If  we  sold  at 
a higher  price  we  could  get  the  same  profit. 

35596.  But  still  it  is  more  difficult  to  get  a higher 
price  than  a lower? — It  is,  undoubtedly. 

35597.  Now,  I can  understand  your  contentment 
with  the  County  Down  system.  Some  witnesses  have 
told  us  that  they  thought  it  would  be  very  desirable 
that  those  smaller  lines,  among  which  I suppose*  they 
would  reckon  the  County  Down  system,  ought  to  be 
absorbed  in  and  swallowed  up  by  the  larger  systems. 
I understand  that  you  would  be  entirely  opposed  to 
that  ? — I am,  entirely. 

35598.  Suppose,  as  some  witnesses  have  suggested, 
that  the  Great  Northern  was  allowed  to  appropriate 
all  the  lines  which  touch  it  (except,  I believe,  this 
English-owned  line,  as  regards  which  an  exemption 
is  declared),  what  do  you  think  would  'be  the  effect 
of  that  on  you  ? — The  rates  would  go  up  undoubtedly. 

35599.  And  probably  your  trade,  which  has  gone  up 
(I  don’t  know  what  it  was  in  your  first  year,  some- 
thing small,  I understand),  which  has  gone  up  to 
£1,700  in  the  last  year,  perhaps  that  trade  .might 
begin  to  go  back  again? — It  would  increase  if  the 
rates  were  put-  up,  if  we  could  hold  the  trade,  I think. 

35500.  If  you  could?— Yes. 

35601.  But  there  are  other  traders  competing  on 
the  Great  Northern  system,  who  would  be  more  con- 
veniently situated  than  you  are  for  trade  upon  that 
system  ? — Yes. 

35602.  And,  no  doubt,  you  would  find  it  difficult,  by 
reason  of  the  long  mileage  freight,  to  compete  with 
them  in  price? — As  a matter  of  fact,  since  they 
opened  Castlewellan,  and  have  extended  the  business 
to  Banbridge,  our  freights  have  increased. 

35603.  You  have  increased  your  freights  somewhat? 
— Yes. 

35604.  But  if  you  had  to  conduct  your  whole  trade 
or  a system  which  had  absorbed  the  County  Down, 
namely,  the  Great  Northern,  would  that  tend  to  the 
development  of  your  trade  or  to  the  restriction  of  it  ?— 
I don’t  think  it  would  'affect  it  very  much.  It  would 
increase  the  annual  sum  that  we  pay  away  in  freight. 
That  is  the  only  effect  that  I can  see  it  would  have. 

35605.  If  you  increase  the  annual  sum  you  pay 
away  in  freight,  you  must  increase  the  price  you  have 
to  charge? — Well,  that  is  an  alternative,  of  course. 

35606.  The  lower  the  price  at  which  you  can  sell, 
the  better  the  chance  of  development? — Undoubtedly. 

35607.  And  if  you  increase  the  freights  and  increase 
the  price,  your  trade  tends  to  go  down? — If  we  keep 
the  trade,  we  have  to  pay  more  money  for  it,  our 
annual  payment  must  increase. 

35608.  Would  it  not  be  more  difficult  to  hold  the 
trade  you  have  if  the  County  Down  line  were  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Great  Northern  than  under  the*  present 
conditions?—!  do  not  think  it. 

35609.  What  is,  then,,  your  objection  to  absorp- 
tion ? — We  want  to  be  as  we  are. 

35610.  What  damage  would  you  suffer  then? — We 
would  certainly  suffer  from  want  of  competition,  the 
convenience  of  which  we  have  now. 

35611.  I understand  from  you  that  there  is  no  com- 
petition -between  the  railways? — There  is  competition 
between  the  Great  Northern  and  the  County  Down  for 
the  general  interest  of  the  community. 
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35612.  I thought  with  regard  to  the  freight  of  your, 
■company,  the  main  bulk  of  it  went  to  the  County 
Down?— No,  not  at  present. 

35613.  At  any  rate,  the  low  freights  have  enabled 
you  to  sell  at  prices  which  have  added  to  the  develop- 
ment of  your  trade? — Yes. 

35614.  And  conversely,  I infer,  or  I submit  to 
you,  that  if  this  line  were  absorbed  by  the  Great 
Northern,  and  you  had  to  pay  higher  freights,  that 
would  act  adversely  to  your  development? — That  is 
your  opinion,  but  it  is  not  mine. 

35615.  Then  what  is  the  advantage  of  the  low 
freights? — Because  they  give  us  greater  facilities  for 
doing  business. 

35616.  But  if  you  can  do  your  business  equally 
well  W’th  higher  freights? — That  remains  to  be  seen. 
You  are  putting  forward  suppositious  cases.  I am 
speaking  of  facts  as  they  exist. 

35617.  But  you  are  against  absorption  ? — I am,  dis- 
tinctly. 

35618.  And  you  appear  to  be  inclined  to  depart 
from  your  own  view? — No,  I am  not. 

35619.  You  say  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  you  to 
have  low  freights  ? — I say  so  still. 

35620.  And  to  these  you  attribute  the  development 
of  your  trade? — Yes. 

35621.  And  I say  if  that  line  were  absorbed,  and 
the  higher  rates  of  the  Northern  line  prevailed  upon 
that  system,,  the  development  of  your  trade  would  be 
likely  to  be  arrested? — I do  not  know  that  it  would 
make  any  difference. 

,.35622.  Do  you  say  that  it  would  make  no  diffe- 
rence to  your  trade  whether  you  had  to  pay  lower  or 
higher  rates? — I do  not  say  anything  of  the  sort. 

35623.  Lower  rates  have  developed  your  trade.  That 
is  according  to  your  evidence  ? — 'Hence  we  want  them 
to  remain. 

35624.  Would  not,  then,  higher  rates  tend  to  arrest 
your  trade  instead  of  developing  it  ? — You  would 
think  so,  on  the  face  of  it. 

35625.  But  do  not  you  think  it  ? — I do  not  know. 

35626.  But,  surely,  now — please  bring  your  mind 
to  bear  on  the  subject— if  low  rates  had  caused  such 
an  immense  development,  in  which  you  exult,  surely 
higher  rates  would  act  in  a contrary  direction  ? — You 
would  think  so. 

35527.  But  don’t  you  think  so  ? — I cannot  say  I 
do. 

35628.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  rates  are 
low  or  high  ? — I would  not  say  that. 

35629.  What  difference  does  it  make? — That  I can- 
not say. 

35630.  If  you  cannot  say,  I should  think  it  ought 
to  be  a matter  of  indifference  to  you  whether  or  not 
the  County  Down  line  is  absorbed  ? — It  is  not  a 
matter  of  indifference. 

35631.  Because  you  think  the  County  Down  line 
serves  your  interests  better  ? — The  County  Down  Com- 
pany serves  the  entire  interests  of  the  County  Down 
thoroughly  well. 

35632.  I am  speaking  of  your  view  ?• — Yes. 

35633.  And  if  the  independence  of  the  County 
Down  line  serves  your  interests  better,  the  absorption 
of  that  line  by  the  Great  Northern  would  serve  your 
interests  worse.  That  I understand  to  be  the  main 
point  in  your  evidence? — Yes. 

35634.  If  the  rates  of  railways  generally  in  Ireland 
were  such  as  those  charged  by  the  County  Down 
Company,  what  effect  would  that  have,  in  your  judg- 
ment, on  the  development  of  trade  in  the  country? — 
I think  it  should  help  it. 

35635.  Help  the  exports  .and  help  the  inland  trade  ? 
—Yes.  I would  say  so. 

35636.  Help  the  export  and  help  internal  trade? 
—Yes;  I think  so.  The  cheaper  the  locomotion,  the 
■cheaper  the  freight  is.  I say  it  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  traders  of  the  country. 

35637.  Do  you  think  it  would  make  a very  material 
change  in  the  state  of  Ireland,  in  the  amount  of  her 
trade,  export  trade  and  internal  trade,  if  the  rail- 
ways generally  gave  Irish  traders  such  terms  as  you 
receive  from  the  County  Down  Company  ? — I am  not 
an  a position  to  answer  that  question. 


35638.  But  you  are  in  a position  to  say  that  the  ^r0l!_  1907. 

concessions  extended  to  you  by  the  County  Down  Com-  — - 

pany  have  greatly  developed  your  trade  ? — Yes.  Mr.  E.  G. 

35639.  Would  not  similar  treatment  if  given  by  Managin’ g 
other  companies  throughout  Ireland  have  a similar  Director,  East 
effect  upon  other  traders  ? — I would  think  so.  Downahiro 

35640.  Do  you  see  any  reasonableness  whatever  in  Steamship 
the  idea  of  allowing  an  octopus  like  the  Great  Company. 
Northern  Railway,  which  has  already  swallowed  up  Tll0  con. 
ten  or  eleven  lines,  to  appropriate,  compulsorily,  a tiuuance  of 
line  like  the  County  Down  ? — I am  against  it.  the  County 

35641.  I think  you  will  admit  that  the  case  Do"’“ Rail- 
of  your  Company  in  relation  to  the  County  Down 
line  is  a much  narrower  case  than  the  case  ot  the  t£m  urge<ii 
traders  of  Ireland  in  general  with  regard  to  the 
Irish  railways  ? — Undoubtedly,  we  are  only  an  item. 

35642.  And  it  is  not  because  your  Company  has 
advanced  to  an  annual  freight  of  £1,700  and  a 
dividend  of  6 per  cent,  that  “everything  is,”  as  Dr. 

Pangloss  says,  “ for  the  best  in  this  best  of  all 
possible  worlds  ” ? — So  far  as  the  North  is  concerned, 

I think  the  railways  are  doing  well  enough  for  the 
community. 

35643.  The  Cotuity  Down  line? — And  the  other 
railways  as  well. 

35644.  But  the  others  are  charging  more  ? — It  is  for 
the  traders  to  get  the  rates  lowered  if  they  can. 

35645.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  them  if  they 
could  get  them  lowered  ? — Yes. 

35646.  And  would  it  not  be  better  for  all  Ireland 
if  by  any  system  such  terms  as  are  given  to  you  by 
the  County  Down  line  were  secured  for  the  traders  of 
Ireland  at  large? — I think  so. 


Examined  by  Mr.  AcwonTH. 

35647.  You  say  that  any  rebates  or  other  allow-  All  the 
ances  given  by  the  County  Down  Company  to . your  County  Down 
Company  are  all  in  the  rate-book? — That  is  so.  Railway 

35648.  I do  not  know  whether  you  know  that  there 
has  been  a great  deal  of  talk  here  about  rates  not  in  reeoraea  in 
the  rate-books  of  railway  companies.  I dare  say  you  j^eir  public 
have  seen  that  in  the  reports  ? — I have  seen  that  in  rate  book, 
evidence  of  witnesses  that  I have  read. 

35649.  As  far  as  you  know,  does  anything  of  the 
sort  exist  in  connection  with  the  County  Down  Rail- 
way ?• — Nothing  whatever. 

35650.  You  oan  hardly  know  that  it  does  not  exist, 
but  as  far  as  you  know  it  does  not? — As  far  as  I 
know,  it  does  not. 

35651.  You  do  not  think  it  exists? — I do  not. 

35652.  You  do  not  believe  it  exists  anywhere  on 
the  Company’s  line? — I do  not. 

35653.  Now,  just  one  other  point.  You  told  my 
friend,  Mr.  Sexton,  very  emphatically  that  you  were 
not  in  favour  of  the  Great  Northern  octopus  spread- 
ing any  further.  You  do  not  want  it  in  the  County 
Down? — I do  not. 

35654.  What  would  be  your  view  of  a still  bigger  State  owner- 
octopus  spreading  all  over  the  country — having  one  «hip  of  the 
State  system  ? — I think  it  would  be  entirely  against  railways 
the  interests  of  the  trading  community.  disapproved. 

35655.  On  what  do  you  base  that  opinion  mainly? 

— Well,  the  benefit  of  competition  between  the  com- 
panies would  become  practically  unobtainable. 

35656.  When  you  say  competition,  it  is  evident  The  necessity 
if  you  look  at  the  map  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  0f  maiutain- 
Countv  Down  has  only  one  railway  ? — That  is  all.  ing  competi- 
I think  that  competition  generally  would  cease  to  tiou  amongst 
exist,  because  there  would  be  fixed  rates  for  all  traders  the  railways, 
and  you  would  have  no  chance  of  ameliorating  your 
position  whatever  as  a trader. 

35657.  Has  not  Castlewellan  two  railways? — It 
has. 

35658.  But  practically  no  other  place  east  of  that  ? 

— That  is  so,  sir. 

35659.  But  if  trade  goes,  for  example,  to  Larne,  the 
County  Down  gets  no  share  of  it? — None. 

35660.  If  trade  goes  to  Dundrum,  to  the  east,  won’t 

a great  portion  of  it  come  to  the  County  Down  ? 

It  would. 

35661.  So  that  the  County  Down  is  interested  in 
drawing  the  trade  to  itself  there? — Yes.  I admit  that 
the  railways  have  to  live  by  their  earnings. 

35662.  And  you  know  the  Northern  Counties  have 
an  interest  in  getting  trade  to  Larne? — Yes. 
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35663.  And  in  that  way  they  are  competing  against 
each  other? — They  are. 

35664.  And,  in  your  view,  supposing  trade  came  in, 
and  say  it  was  going  to  Belfast,  it  would  not  matter 
to  a State  railway  undertaking  whether  it  went 
through  Larne  or  through  Dundrum  ? — No  ; I do  not 
see  how  the  State  could  have  any  interest  in  that  so 
long  as  rates  were  fixed  on  the  same  basis,  whatever 
that  might  mean. 

35665.  Would  that  practically  mean  that  you  would 
have  got  rid  of  railway  competition  ? — Exactly. 

35666.  The  State  would  not  have  an  interest  in 
developing  one  place  against  another? — No. 

35667.  And,  in  other  words,  would  not  have  an  in- 
terest in  developing  any  place,  would  not  have  the 
push  of  competition? — It  would  not. 

35668.  I will  just  ask  one  other  question.  I do 
not  know  whether  you  care  to  say,  or  do  you  know 
what  your  neighbours  in  the  County  Down  think  on 
the  question  ? — There  is  a general  consensus  of 
opinion  that  the  railways  of  the  North  are  thoroughly 
well  managed,  and  we  think  they  ought  to  be  let 
alone,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

35669.  You  represent  your  locality? — From  our 
point  of  view. 

35670.  Mr.  Sexton. — We  have  had  evidence  from 
your  neighbours  in  Newtownards  land  Donaghadee? — 
Yes. 

35671.  Not  in  that  sense. 

35672.  Mr.  Atpinall. — What  is  the  authority  in 
Dundrum? — Lord  Downshire  is  the  undertaker  of  the 
port. 

35673.  Is  it  an  improving  port?— It  is,  sir. 

35674.  What  has  been  done  to  improve  it? — In- 
creasing the  depth  of  water  and  improving  the  facili- 
ties. 

35675.  What  depth  of  water,  about,  has  it  in  the 
spring  tides? — At  low  water  the  place  is  practically 
dry.  At  spring  tides,  thirteen  feet. 

35676.  Dundrum  is  therefore  a tidal  port  ? — Yes. 


The  traffic  of 
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Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poii. 


35677.  I gather  from  your  abstract  that  the  bulk 
of  your  trade  is  in  articles  other  than  those  con- 
nected with  the  land? — Well,  the  export  is  land 
produce. 

35678.  Potatoes? — Yes,  and  cattle. 

35679.  And  I also  infer  from  your  answers  to  Mr. 
Sexton  that  you  do  not  consider  that  high  or  low  rates 
would  very  much  affect  the  profits  of  your  company? 
— I think  not. 

35680.  Are  you  of  the  same  opinion  as  regards 
agricultural  produce,  which,  of  course,  constitutes 
by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  trade  of  Ireland, 
dairy  produce  and  market  produce,  general  agricul- 
tural produce — -are  you  of  the  same  opinion  that  it 
is  a matter  of  indifference  to  traders  in  these  articles 
whether  the  rates  are  high  or  low? — I think,  of 
course,  low  rates  always  tend  to  facilitate  business. 
Our  export  rates  are  very  low.  Low  export  rates  of 
course  must  help  export  business. 

35681.  But  is  not  the  great  volume  of  export  busi- 
ness from  Ireland  under  existing  conditions  and 
likely  to  be  so  for  a considerable  time,  largely  in  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil  ? — I should  stay  it  would  be,  sir. 

35682.  And  though  it  might  not  perhaps  affect 
your  company,  which  does  not  deal  largely  in  this 
traffic,  whether  nates  are  hight  or  low,  are  not  you 
of  opinion  that  the  weight  of  evidence  which  we  have 
had  shows  that  the  development  of  the  products  of 
the  soil  would  be  very  largely  increased  if  the  rates 
were  considerably  lower  than  they  are  at  present? — 
I think  that  would  help  the  trade. 

35683.  I am  glad  to  have  got  that  admission.  You 
have  spoken  very  emphatically  as  regards  your  own 
trade  with  the  County  Down  Railway  Company.  Thev 
are  happily  situated  in  ,a  prosperous  district  ? — They 


35684.  And  looking  at  the  Board  of  Trade  return 
the  volume  of  traffic  on  that  line  is  very  much  larg' 
m proportion  to  its  mileage  than  it  is  on  those  . 
the  thine  big  companies,  the  Great  Southern,  tl 
Midland,  th®  Groat  Northern.  In  proportion 
i a mileage  the  traffic  in  both  goods  and  passenge 
Iwi  nlucll  lar§er  on  the  County  Down  line  than 
T °'  n,n>' one  of  those  three  companies  ? — We! 

! cannot  speak  of  them. 


35685.  Well,  you  can  take  that  from  the  Board  of 
Trade  returns  ? — Yes. 

35686.  And,  again,  in  proportion  to  its  mileage 
the  number  ef  train  miles  ran  by  that  Company  is 
less  in  proportion  than  the  number  of  train  miles 
ran  by  those  three  large  companies  ? — There  is  a very 
large  seaside  business  in  the  summer  time. 

35687.  I am  coming  to  this  point.  Don’t  you  think 
the  low  rates  which  you  say  they  give  are  very  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  so  happily  situated, 
both  as  regards  goods  and  passenger  traffic,  that  they 
are  able  to  run  their  trains  economically,  they  are 
able  to  run  fuller  train-loads,  and  that,  judging  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  they  work  economically 
as  compared  with  any  other  line  ? — Yes,  I think  so. 

35688.  You  are  aware,  also,  that  the  working  ex- 
penditure of  the  lines  -throughout  Ireland,  the  same 
as  in  England  has  a tendency  to  increase  owing  to 
the  cost  of  labour,  and  of  coal,  and  of  other  materials  ? 
— Yes,  undoubtedly. 

35689.  Don’t  you  think  it  is  possible  that  if  the 
railways  were  amalgamated  more  or  less,  while  there 
might  not  be  much  gain  as  regards  profits  from 
lower  nates,  there  would  be  considerable  economies  in 
other  directions.  In  some  matters  there  would,  in 
others  there  would  not,  because  the  matter  of  personal 
management  would  be  wanting  in  the  case  where  the 
railways  were  ran  by  the  Government. 

35690.  I gather  that  you  are  opposed  to  State  pur- 
chase, but  in  reference  to  the  effect  which  these 
economies  might  have  on  the  trade  of  Ireland,  do  you 
think  it  would  be  possible,  supposing  the  railways  of 
Ireland  were  put  into  one  system,  or  fashioned  into- 
several  systems,  and  the  commercial  business  elements 
retained,  and  that  those  railways  were  subject'  to- 
some  popular  control — we  need  not  go  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  particular  form  of  control — that  then  you 
-would  have  one  company,  or  three  companies,  ias  the- 
case  might  be,  .anxious  to  develop  the  country,  work- 
ing on  business  principles,  the  same  as  the  twenty-six 
different  companies  are  at  present,  but  able  to  effect 
economies,  and  .at  -the  same  time  to  give  material  re- 
ductions in  rates  and  charges? — Well,  my  answer  is 
that  I believe  that  in  some  respects  they  woqld  effect 
economies,  and  the  want  of  personal  supervision 
would  be  against  economies  in  other  respects. 

35691.  I aim  speaking  now  of  a system  under  pri- 
vate business  control,  not  State  control,  and  -respon- 
sible to  a public  authority  in  Ireland.  Do  you  seethe 
same  objection  to  that  as  there  would  be  to  State 
control  ? — I do.  I say  that  there  is  no  provision  there 
for  people,  very  often  for  traders  in  the  North,  to  go 
there  -and  to  get  their  grievances  attended  to. 

35692.  And  you  -are  aware  that  in  the  North  of 
Ireland  there  has  been  considerable  amalgamation. 
Tire  Great  Northern  is  the  -result  of  the  amalgama- 
tion of  half-a-dozen  companies? — Yes. 

35693.  Don’t  you  think  that  amalgamation  would  be 
a good  thing  if  it  tended  to  develop  the  country?— 
With  weak  -lines,  I think  it  would. 

35694.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  South  of  Ire- 
land. There  are  a number  of  weak  lines  in  the 
South  and  West? — I do  not  know  , any  tilling  about 
them. 

35695.  Speaking  generally',  the  effect  of  the  amal- 
gamation of  weak  lines  in  the  North  has  been  satis- 
factory?— I would  think  so. 

35696.  And  judging  by  that  experience,  do  you  not 
think  that  the  -amalgamation  of  weak  lines  in  the- 
South  would  be  equally  satisfactory? — Well,  natu- 
rally, it  would.  There  is  one  thing  I would  like  to 
mention,  that  I think  the  present  arrangement  by 
which  a trader  who  wants  an  opportunity  of  venti- 
lating a grievance  has  to  get  the  Railway  Commis- 
sioners to  come  to  Ireland  is  a thing  that  requires 
amending.  There  is  no  trader  can  face  bringing  the 
Railway  Commissioner's  to  Ireland  to  ventilate  any 
grievance  that  lire  may  have,  and  I think  some 
simpler  means  ought  to  he  arrived  -at  whereby  a 
trader  would  have  -an  opportunity  of  ventilating  any 
Objection  he  might  have  to  railway  rates  in  a very 
much  simpler  and  cheaper  way  than  at  present. 
Now,  to  illustrate  what  I -mean,  until  some  years 
ago  Admiralty  cases,  for  instance,  could  not  be  tried 
in  Belfast ; but  the  -County  Court  Judge  w,as  autho- 
rised to  underbake  these  firings.  He  is  ass-sted  by 
two  nautical  assessors.  I think  if  that  idea  was 
enlarged  with  regard  to  railway  companies,  it  would 
be  a very  great  help  to  traders  in  fire  North  to. 
ventilate  their  grievances,  if  the  County  Court  Judge,. 
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assisted,  say,  by  the  President  of  the  Belfast  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  or  the  President  of  the  Derry 
■Chamber  of  Commerce,  or  any  other  town  that  has 
a Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  an  (assessor  sent  from 
the  Board  of  Trade,  a railway  expert ; if  those  two 
were  sent  to  assist  the  County  Court  Judge  in  deal- 
ing with  small  railway  questions,  it  would  be  a very 
great  help  to  the  traders  and  remove  any  friction  or 
dissatisfaction  that  exists  at  present.  And  then,  I 
suppose,  the  next  question  that  would  arise  would 
he— Should  there  not  'be  a Court  of  Appeal?  I would 
suggest  that  there  might  be  a power  of  appeal  to 
the  Railway  Commission,  who  ought  to  go  out 
-once  every  half-year  similar  to  assize  Courts  of 
Justice  and  finally  dispose  of  the  question.  But  the 
present  arrangement  for  the  Railway  Commission 
to  come  over  about  ordinary  trading  business  is  ab- 
solutely out  of  the  question.  There  is  no  trader 
could  face  it. 

35697.  Chairman. — On  account  of  the  expense  ? — 
■On  account  of  the  expense. 

35698.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — Don’t  you  think 
that  the  necessity  for  invoking  the  assistance  of  a 
Court  to  deoide  the  question  of  higher  or  lower  rates 
would  be  very  largely  diminished  if  there  was  an 
amalgamation  of  lines  ? — 'Centralisation  would  do 
away  with  all  that. 

35699.  It  would  do  away  with  the  necessity  of 
many  of  those  points  that  come  before  the  Railway 
Commission,  one  company  against  the  other? — No, 
traders  against  the  company. 

35700.  We  have  had  very  big  and  expensive  cases 
heard  in  Dublin  in  the  last  year? — Yes,'  I saw  them. 

35701.  They  were  very  expensive  to  the  railway 
■companies,  consequently  very  expensive  to  the  share- 
holders. That  condition  would  not  exist. 

35702.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  the  grievances  of 
traders  would  diminish  if  the  railways  were  in  the 
hands  of  some  central  authority  responsible  to  the 
public  .and  having  full  knowledge  of  the  working  of 
the  companies  ? — I think  as  long  as  there  are  rail- 
ways there  will  be  traders’  grievances  against  rail- 
ways. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

35703.  You  say  the  reason  why  traders  do  not 
bring  their  grievances  before  tbe  Railway  ‘Commis- 


sion is  that  they  are  deterred  by  the  cost? — Yes, 
they  are.  They  cannot  -afford  it. 

36704.  I think  you  are  inclined  to  complain  that  we 
Irishmen  in  business  matters  have  to  come  too  much 
to  London  ? — Well,  the  Railway  Commission  conies 
to  Ireland. 

35705.  But  the  Board  of  Trade  ? — No ; I cannot 
speak  from  experience  of  that. 

35706.  I think  when  you  want  to  invoke  persuasive 
action  you  have  to  refer-  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
London  ? — Well,  I have  no  experience  of  that  myself. 

35707.  I suppose  you  have  no  experience  because 
you  would  not  care  to  come  so  far? — No;  if  the 
necessity  arose,  I would. 

35708.  But  you  have  never  come  ? — No. 

35709.  You  have  to  do  with  a friendly  railway  com- 
pany ? — No,  there  has  been  no  occasion  that  I know 
of. 
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35710.  The  railway  company  has  been  so  friendly 
and  so  just  that  you  have  had  no  occasion? — No 
occasion. 


35711.  You  think  that  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
reduction  of  railway  rates  or  fares  it  would  be  well  to 
have  recourse  to  the  County  Court  Judges? — Yes,  I 
think  so,  (assisted  by  some  gentlemen  of  the  descrip- 
tion I mentioned. 


35712.  But  what  about  the  cost  of  engaging  first- 
class  lawyers? — I do  not  see  how  that  could  come  in. 

35713.  When  the  railway  company  bring  in  leading 
lawyers  you  would  want  to  do  the  same  ? — Not  neces- 
sarily. 


35714.  But  otherwise  yon  would  be  at  a great  dis- 
advantage?— I might  be. 

35715.  So  long  *as  tlie  railway  companies  engage 
leading  counsel,  the  trader  litigant,  I presume,  will 
always  feel  that  if  he  is  to  make  adequate  provision 
for  his  case  he  must  be  similarly  assisted  ? — That  is  a 
matter  for  himself,  for  his  own  opinion. 

35716.  He  will  engage  leading  counsel  to  explain 
his  case  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  being  beaten  for 
want  of  'adequate  skill.  If  the  rates  were  regulated 
by  a public  authority  in  the  public  interest,  would 
not  that  be  fcettter  than  to  have  to  fight  on  every  oc- 
casion either  before  the  Railway  Commission  or  a 
County  Court  Judge? — It  might- 


Mr.  Edward  Roycroft,  j.p.,  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


35717.  You  are  the  Chairman  of  the  Schull  and 
-Skibbereen  Tramway  and  Light  Railway? — Yes. 

35718.  What  is  the  length  of  this  line  ? — 14|  miles. 

35719.  How  is  the  capital  found  for  this  railway? 
—The  capital  is  guaranteed  by  the  ratepayers. 

35720.  It  is  one  of  the  guaranteed  lines? — Yes. 

I 35721.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  guarantee  ? — Five 
per  cent,  on  £57,000. 

35722.  The  ratepayers  do  not  guarantee  the  whole, 
I suppose?- -Two  per  cent,  is  paid  by  tbe  Govern- 
ment. 

35723.  The  guarantee  is  in  perpetuity? — Yes. 

35724.  I have  not  got  the  date.  When  was  it  that 
the  districts  guaranteed  this  line? — In  1883. 

35725.  The  districts  having  guaranteed  the  £57,000 
for  this  railway,  was  any  stipulation  made  as 
to  whether  the  rates  in  the  pound  should  not  exceed 
a certain  figure  ? — No,  sir  ; there  was  not. 

35726.  Was  any  statement  made  as  to  what  the  pro- 
bable liability  of  the  ratepayers  would  be? — The  con- 
tractor, a gentleman  named  Mr.  Avigdore,  came  be- 
fore the  ratepayers  in  starting  this  line,  and  he  said 
very  rosy  things  about  what  the  line  would  do,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  he  got  the  ratepayers  to 
give  a guarantee  at  five  per  cent.,  and  he  took  the 
contract  afterwards  for  £57,000. 

35727.  He  was  the  contractor  ? — He  was  everything. 

35728.  He  was  the  promoter? — He  was  the  pro- 
moter. 

35729.  Was  any  statement  .made  by  him,  or  his 
arm,  giving  the  ratepayers  an  idea  as  to  what  their 
liability  would  be? — He  said  it  would  be  very  little, 
if  anything,  two  or  three  pence  in  the  pound,  or  some- 
thing like  that. 

35730.  The  ratepayers  agreed  to  this  on  the  assump- 
tion that  they  might  not  be  called  upon  for  anything, 


but  if  they  were  it  would  be  only  two  or  three  pence 
in  the  pound? — That  was  the  statement  he  made  in 
the  opening. 

35731.  That  is  the  firm  of . contractors  who  built  and 
equipped  the  line  for  the  £57,000? — Yes. 

35732.  Who  were  the  directors  appointed  to  look 
after  it? — There  were  six  gentlemen  appointed  by  the 
old  Grand  Jury. 

35733.  Six  directors  appointed  by  the  old  Grand 
Jury.  When  was  the  line  constructed?  When  did 
they  begin  to  construct  the  railway? — At  the  end  of 
1883,  and  it  was  opened  for  traffic  in  1886 ; I think 
it  would  be  1884  when  they  commenced  it. 

35734.  That  is  near  enough.  1883  or  1884.  You 
say  that  in  the  end  of  1886  the  line  was  declared 
open  by  the  contractors  ? — Open  for  traffic. 

35735.  Now,  who  was  supervising  the  construction 
of  tlie  railway  ? — Mr.  Avigdore  had  an  engineer  of 

35736.  I understand  the  contractor  did,  but  who 
supervised  for  the  ratepayers  ? — The  Grand  Jury  ; in 
fact,  the  ratepayers  had  no  say  in  the  matter ; these 
six  gentlemen  did  what  they  liked — the  six  Grand 
Jurors,  I - mean,  the  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Grand  Jury  after  the  line  was  working. 

35737.  I want  to  get  the  history  shortly  from  you. 
The  six  gentlemen  appointed  by  the  Grand  Jury  were 
supposed  to  look  after  the  construction  of  the  rail- 
way ? — Yes. 

35738.  And  keep  tlie  contractors  up  to  the  mark  ? — 
Yes. 
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35739.  Did  they  do  it? — They  did  not.  This  con- 
tractor tipped  the  Inspector,  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
and  these  gentlemen  paid  their  visits  regularly.  The 
men  did  what  they  liked. 

35740.  You  are  the  Chairman  of  the  line  now  ? 
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35741.  Your  contention  is  that  although  they  nomi- 
nally supervised  the  line  they  did  nothing  ? They 
did  "nothing. 

35742.  Did  the  Board  of  Works  do  anything  ?— They 
sent  their  inspector  down,  and  he)  passed  the  line  also. 

35743.  The  Board  of  Works?— Yes;  the  Board  of 
Works  inspector,  the  Board  of  Trade,  I think. 

35744.  You  mean  the  Board  of  Trade  inspector 
passed  it? — Yes. 

35745.  When  the  line  was  constructed,  and  notice 
was  given  that  the  line  was  ready  to  be  opened  for 
traffic,  the  Board  of  Trade  sent  an  inspector  to  pass 

the  line? — Yes,  the  line  was  only  open  six  months 

35746.  Stop  a minute,  we  will  get  on  by  steps. 
Tell  us,  first  of  all,  what  rolling  stock  the  contractors 
had  to  supply  under  their  agreement? — Four  loco- 
motives and,  I think,  twenty-four  wagons. 

35747.  And  what  was  the  weight  of  the  rails  that 
they  had  to  lay  down  on  the  railway  under  the  con- 
tract?— I think,  56  lbs.  I do  not  know  exactly  the 
weight  of  the  rails,  the  engineer  was  just  telling  me. 

35748.  Mr.  Acworth.— Has  he  got  the  original 
specification? — No;  we  applied  for  it,  but  we  could 
not  get  it.  It  appears  there  was  a burning  in  Cork, 
and  this  specification  was  there,  and  it  was  burned. 

35749.  Chairman. — N ow  we  got  to  the  opening  of 
the  line  in  September,  1886  ? — Yes. 

35750.  Was  the  traffic  worked  satisfactorily  after 
the  opening? — No  ; the  engine  came  off  the  track  the 
third  day  after  it  was  opened,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  stop  working  at  the  end  of  nine  months. 

35751.  That  is  a most  extraordinary  story ; within 
three  days  after  the  opening  of  the  railway,  the  rail- 
way had  to  be  stopped,  because  the  engines  and  car- 
riages would  not  run  safely  on  the  line  ? — That  is  a 
fact. 

35752.  How  long  was  the  line  closed  ?— Nine  months, 
and  the  Committee  were  obliged  to  borrow  £1,600  then 
to  put  it  into  working  order  again. 

35753.  Was  there  not  an  arrangement  made  that 
the  contractors  should  keep  the  line  in  proper  repair 
for  a certain  period  after  the  opening  ? — No  ; he  ran 
away  the  moment  it  was  passed,  and  we  have  not 
seen  him  since. 

35754.  Mr.  Acworth.— Where  did  he  come  from?— 
From  London  here,  I think.  He  went  back  to  Aus- 
tralia then,  and  we  have  heard  no  more  about  him 
since.  He  wrote  a pamphlet,  and  said  he  had  bam- 
boozled the  Irish  people,  and  that  he  was  taking 
£23,000  over  with  him. 

35755.  Chairman. — You  say  they  had  to  borrow 
more  money? — Yes,  £1,600. 

35756.  They  had  to  get  another  engine  ? — They  had 
to  get  another  engine,  and  they  had  to  get  more  rolling 
stock. 

35757.  They  had  to  get  that  on  the  hire  system? — 
Yes. 

35758.  Even  after  that,  was  the  line  in  a sufficiently 
good  condition  to  enable  the  traffic,  to  be  worked  pro- 
perly?— Since  1898,  since  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment arranged  to  take  it  up,  they  have  spent  any 
amount  of  money  on  trying  to  improve  the  line  and 
make  it  workable,  and  to  keep  from  having  any  acci- 
dents there. 

35759.  In  other  words,  I gather  from  what  you  say, 
that  the  line  was  in  such  a state  that-  it  really  had 
to  be  re-made  ? — A great  deal  of  it ; the  contractor 
put  bad  sleepers  in  it. 

35760.  I suppose  the  contract  stipulated  that  a 
certain  number  of  sleepers  were  to  be  placed  on  the 
road  in  certain  places,  and  that  the  timber  should  be 
of  a certain  quality? — Yes.  I think  he  put  one 
sleeper  in  every  two  perches. 

35761.  Baltic  sleepers,  I suppose,  were  in  the  con- 
tract?— Yes,  but  he  put  soft  native  timber ' into  it. 
35762.  No  Baltic  sleepers  at  all? — No. 

35763.  Mr.  Aspinall. — Larch? — Some  sort  of  soft 
larch. 

35764.  Chairman. — And  less  of  those  than  accord- 
ing to  the  contract? — Yes. 

35765.  Who  looked  after  that? — The  Grand  Jury 
had  their  County  Surveyor. 

35766.  These  six  gentlemen  ? — Yes.  They  iiad  their 
County  Surveyor  to  look  after  it,  and  he  passed  it 
also,  equally  with  the  Board  of  Trade  Inspector. 

35767.  Mr.  Aspinall. — Who  was  the  Board  of  Trade 
inspector ? — General  Hutchinson. 


35768.  Chairman. — Did  I get  from  you  the  number 
of  vehicles  that  the  agreement  provided  for?— The- 
contnactor  was  to  supply  five  passenger  cars  and  sixty 
other  vehicles. 

35769.  That  was  the  contract  ?— Yes. 

35770.  What  did  he  ■ supply  ?— Four  passenger  cars 
seating  eighteen  passengers,  and  forty-nine  wagons. 

35771.  Did  the  traffic  gradually  increase  after  the 
second  opening  of  the  line  ? — Yes. 

35772.  Then  it  was  found,  I suppose,  that  you  had 
not  sufficient  passenger  vehicles  to  carry  the  traffic? — 
Sometimes  we  had  not.  We  were  obliged  to  pay 
£465  for  new  carriages  in  1890. 

35773.  That  were  found  to  be  necessary  ?— ' Yes. 

35774.  Your  contention  is  that  these  ought  to  have- 
been  supplied  by  the  contractor  under  the  original 
contract? — Yes. 

35775.  When  was  it  that  the  Grand  Jury  took 
over  the  working  of  the  railway? — In  July,  1892. 

35776.  Of  course  in  1898  the  Local  Government 
Act  was  passed,  was  it  not? — Yes. 

35777.  Then  it  got  into  the  hands  of  the  County 
Council  ? — Yes. 

35778.  How  was  it  worked  by  the  County  Council? 
— They  appointed  six  members  as  a Committee  of 
Management;  they  are  working  it  now. 

35779.  And  you  are  one  of  them?— I am  one  of 
them. 

35780.  You  are  the  Chairman? — Yes. 

35781.  Now,  from  1898,  the  time  that  the  County 
Council  Committee  got  it,  has  it  still  been  found 
that  further  accommodation  is  wanted  and  more  ve- 
hicles ? — Yes ; we  were  obliged  to  build  a new  engine 
recently  costing  £1,300 ; the  old  ones  are  practically 
of  no  use,  and  the  wagons  have  to  be  renewed;  I 
believe  the  first  ones  were  partly  second-hand  ones; 
they  are  constantly  breaking  down,  and  we  have  to 
be  repairing  them. 

35782.  Now  let  us  come  to  the  present  time,  it  is 
more  interesting.  At  the  present  time  what  is  your 
condition  with  regard  to  the  rolling  stock? — We  have 
built  four  wagons;  we  are  building  them  ourselves, 
getting  carpenters  and  carriage  builders  to  construct 
them  on  our  own  premises  now. 

35783.  Do  you  find  that  all  the  original  rolling 
stock  wants  renewing? — Every  one;  they  are  practi- 
cally valueless;  we  are  using  them  for  all  they  are 
worth,  and  getting  the  timber  work  done  ourselves. 

35784.  And  that  is  only  after  twenty  years’  wear? 
-Twenty-one  years. 

35785.  You  think  that  if  they  had  been  in  first- 
class  condition  at  the  beginning  they  ought  to  last 
considerably  longer? — We  have  been  renewing  and  re- 
pairing them  over  and  over  again  during  that  time. 

35786.  What  have  the  ratepayers  been  called  upon 
to  pay?  I do  not  see  it  in  your  memorandum?— 
About  ninepence  in  the  £. 

35787.  Now  ? — Yes ; and  besides  that,  they  are  pay- 
ing another  guarantee,  on.  the  Bantry  Extension  of 
4jd.  in  the  £,  from  Drimoleague  to  Bantry. 

35788.  Is  the  Island  Valley  finished  ? — Yes. 

35789.  There  is  no  guarantee  on  that  now? — Until 
recently;  we  had  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  capital, 
and  also  the  ratepayers  in  my  locality  are  paying 
three  guarantees. 

35790.  Of  course  the  original  contractors  laid  the 
line  out  with  a good  many  sharp  curves  and  bad 
gradients  ? — It  was  like  a snail  creep ; it  is  just 
built  like  the  shape  of  a snail  creep,  just  in  the 
form  of  an  “ S ” ; the  curves  are  sharper  than  an 
“ S ” in  some  cases,  with  sharp  comers  and  steep- 
gradients.  The  engineer  will  be  able  to  explain  it. 

35791.  We  will  ask  the  engineer  ?— Owing  In  the 
defective  method  in  which  it  was  constructed,  the 
rolling  stock  will  not  stand  half  as  long  as  it  would 
otherwise,  because  there  is  so  much  wear  and  tear; 
the  steam  pipes  burst  frequently,  and  that  sort  of 

35792.  Mr.  Sexton. — Of  course  neither  the  roll- 
ing stock  nor  the  rails  can  stand  ? — And  the 
sleepers  have  to  'be  tom  up.  We  applied  some 
time  ia.go  to  the  Government  for  a grant. 
Mr.  Rry-ce,  the  late  'Chief  Secretary,  was  up 
in  Skulk  and  he  promised  to  support  it.  The  Chief 
Engineer  was  sent  out  to  inspect  it,  and  he  was  sur- 
prised when  he  saw  it  at  the  way  it  was  passed  at 
all  by  any  Inspector,  it  was  so  defective,  so  badly 
built,  and  so  badly  constructed.  We  applied  their 
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for  a grant  to  cut  off  the  curves  and  lower  the 
gradients,  and  we  got  a letter  from  the  Chief  Secre- 

ta35793.  Chairman. — You  got  a letter  from  the  Chief 
Secretary,  but  the  grant  has  not  been  given? — No. 

35794.  Because  the  time  was  not  opportune  ? — If  we 
got  a grant  of  £10,000 ; the  directors  had  no  say  in 
the  matter  themselves ; the  Government  inspected  and 
passed  the  line,  and  the  poor  ratepayer's  could  not 
help  it. 

35795.  Could  you  tell  me  what  is  the  highest  rate 
in  the  £ that  the  ratepayers  have  been  called  upon 
to  pay  ? — Is.  2d.  in  the  £ in  1902. 

35796.  And  now  it  is  what? — Now  it  is  ninepence. 
35797.  You  are  of  opinion  that  if  a grant  were 
made  sufficient  to  put  the  line  in  proper  work- 
ing order,  and  the  rolling  stock  in  proper  work- 
ing order,  and  sufficient  for  the  traffic,  the  curves 
straightened,  and  the  gradient  altered,  the  line  could 
be  worked  so  considerably  cheaper  that  the  payment 
by  the  ratepayers  would  be  considerably  reduced? — 
That  is  so. 

35798.  And  you  think,  considering  that  the  rate- 
payers were  really  helpless  in  the  beginning  with  re- 
gard to  the  construction  of  this  line,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  their  application  ? — Yes.  I may 
tell  you  also  that  our  traffic  has  nearly  trebled  from 
1897  to  the  present  time — both  passenger  traffic  and 
goods  traffic. 

35799.  But  your  net  profits  are  kept  down  because 
of  the  constant  expenditure  on  the  line  and  the  stock  ? 
—We  have  paid  more  on  the  guarantee  now  than  it 
cost  to  construct  the  line  altogether. 

Examined  by  Sir  Herbert  Jekyll. 

35800.  Have  not  your  troubles  all  arisen  from  the 
six  Grand  Jurors  allowing  themselves  to  be  imposed 
upon  by  an  enterprising  contractor  in  the  first  in- 
stance ?— We  think  that  if  they  were  more  vigilant 
things  would  have  been  better. 

35801.  Had  they  any  expert  advice  ? — They  had  the 
County  Surveyor. 

35802.  Did  the  County  Surveyor  know  anything 
about  railways? — He  was  supposed  to  be  an  engineer. 

35803.  They  had  no  skilled  railway  man  to  help 
them? — No,  not  except  the  County  Surveyor. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. 

35804.  While  the  line  was  under  construction,  did 
not  the  Board  of  Works’  engineer  from  time  to  time 
inspect  it  and  satisfy  himself  that  the  works  were 
being  constructed  in  a proper  manner? — I do  not 
think  so. 

35805.  He  was  bound  to  do  so? — I never  saw  him 
there  more  than  once. 

35806.  The  Board  of  Works,  whenever  they  ad- 
vance money  for  such  a purpose  as  this,  always, 
apart  from  the  undertaking,  during  the  construction, 
send  their  Engineer  down  from  time  to  time  to  satisfy 
himself  that  the  work  is  conducted  in  a proper 
manner.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  in  this  particular 
instance  he  did  not  attend  to  those  duties? — I have 
been  informed  since  by  some  of  the  men  who  worked 
on  the  line  that  the  very  morning  the  Government 
Engineer  came  down  to  inspect  it  the  contractor  had 
a whole  lot  of  men  with  their  oil-cans  oiling  the 
rails  to  make  things  go  smooth. 

35807.  I am  not  referring  so  much  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  Inspector,  but,  so  far  as  you  are  aware,  your 
answer  is  that  no  supervision  was  exercised  by  the 
Board  of  Works  during  the  construction  of  this  line? 
— No. 

*35808.  I can  hardly  understand  it,  but  no  doubt 
we  shall  have  some  explanation.  I think  subse- 
quently to  the  closing  of  the  line  in  1887,  General 
Hutchinson,  the  Board  of  Trade  Inspector,  made  a 
Report  as  to  the  condition  of  the  line,  and  the  causes 
of  the  stoppage : are  you  aware  of  it  ? — I am  not 
aware  of  the  causes  of  the  stoppage,  but  that  was 
after  it  was  passed  the  first  time. 

35809.  The  first  time,  as  you  are  aware,  the  only 
duty  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Inspector  is  to  satisfy 
himself  that  the  line  is  in  good  condition  for  working 
with  due  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  public ; he  has 
nothing  to  say  to  the  construction,  or  the  rolling 
stock,  or  anything  of  that  sort? — That  is  all. 

35810.  But  subsequently  he  was  called  upon  to  make 
a special  report  after  the  line  had  stopped,  and  in 
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that  report  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
engines  were  practically  incapable  of  drawing  thirty 
tons  up  the  hill,  and  they  had  to  stop? — Yes. 

35811.  Even  a few  months  after  that  line  had 
been  opened,  he  goes  on  to  say  that  another  new 
engine  should  be  got,  and  the  three  existing 
ones,  which  had  only  been  working  a few  weeks, 
should  be  put  in  proper  repair.  That  is  General 
Hutchinson’s  report  ? — Yes. 

35812.  Further  on  I think  he  pointed  out  that, 
owing  to  tlie  steep  gradients,  and  6harp  curves  that 
you  have  described,  in  his  opinion — and  I believe  it 
was  subsequently  embodied  in  a Board  of  Trade 
Order — the  speed  of  the  trains  at  two  of  the 
curves  ought  to  be  limited  to  four  miles  an 
hour.  Whether  it  was  observed  or  not  I do  not 
know,  but  at  two  particular  points  in  that  line  the 
speed,  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  was  supposed 
to  be  limited  to  four  miles  an  hour,  and  in  nine  other 
places  on  the  line  I believe  the  engines  had  to  come 
to  a standstill  in  order  to  get  up  sufficient  speed  to 
get  over  them  ? — Oh,  very  often  the  passengers  had  to 
get  out  and  shove  it  up  the  hill. 

35813.  Chairman. — Is  that  fiction  or  fact? — I was 
present  myself ; I was  a witness  of  it.  It  even  ap- 
peared in  some  of  the  London  papers ; there  were  6ome 
Englishmen  in  Skull,  and  they  wrote  it  all  out  after 
they  oame  back — their  experiences. 

35814.  Mr.  Sexton. — What  was  the  engine  doing? 
— It  was  so  weak  and  defective 

35815.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — I think  that  Gene- 
ral Hutchinson  pointed  out  that  some  of  those  curves 
have  a radius  of  2^  chains,  or  something  like  that  ? — 
They  are  very  sharp  curves. 

35816.  I think  that  line  was  capitalised  in  the  first 
instance,  or  promoted,  at  any  rate,  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock? — He  practically  owned  most  of  the  shares. 

35817.  That  was  a London  Company  which  bought 
up  the  shares  that  these  different  light  railways  issued 
in  return  for  shares  of  their  own? — Yes. 

35818.  And  with  regard  to  that  line  and  others,  the 
introduction  of  such  a system  of  finance  was  very  dis- 
advantageous to  the  district  ? — Yes ; I think  so. 

35819.  With  regard  to  the  £57,000  of  capital,  can 
you  say  what  proportion  of  that  actually  went  to  the 
construction  of  the  line — was  available  for  construc- 
tion purposes  ? — There  was  not  a penny ; it  was  all 
spent ; the  Company  had  no  capital. 

35820.  I am  quite  aware  of  that.  My  point  was 
this,  that  of  the  £57,000  supposed  to  be  subscribed 
originally  a considerable  percentage  went  in  legal 
and  promotion  expenses  ? — I could  not  tell  you  how 
much ; it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  contractors ; at  any 
rate,  the  contractors  got  £57,000. 

35821.  From  the  evidence,  I believe  that  some- 
thing like  20  per  cent,  of  that  capital — that  £57,000 
— went  in  legal  and  promotion  expenses  ? — We  could 
never  find  that  out,  because  the  six  gentlemen 
were  looking  after  it  and  the  Grand  Jury ; the  rate- 
payers had  not  any  conception  of  how  they  managed 
matters;  they  had  not  a single  word  to  say  in  it  at 
the  time. 

35822.  At  any  rate,  between  the  Grand  Jury  and 
the  Board  of  Works  who  were  responsible,  the  rate- 
payers have  manifestly  suffered  a very  great  hard- 
ship ? — The  net  loss  is  £56,963  in  twenty-one  years. 

35823.  That  is,  after  taking  into  due  account  the 
recoupment  by  the  Treasury  and  the  refund  from  the 
local  taxation  account? — We  have  also  the  local  taxa- 
tion of  £6,000. 

35823a.  Mr.  Sexton. — There  as  also  a loss  on  the 
working. 

35824.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — What  is  the  net 
loss,  after  taking  into  account  the  large  contribution 
from  the  Treasury  and  also  the  repayment  on  local 
taxation  account? — The  total  loss  was  £86,000;  the 
not  loss  was  £56,963. 

35825.  And  the  average  baronial  guarantee  for  the 
five  years  ending  1905  was  nearly  Is.  2d.  I — Is.  2d.  in 
the  £. 

35826.  Even  for  the  average  of  five  years — taking  the 
larger  average — ending  1905 — the  average  levy  on  the 
baronies  in  the  one  case  was  Is.  lfd.,  and  in  another 
case,  8 £tf. — a very  heavy  burden  on  a comparatively 
poor  district? — Yes. 

35827.  The  capital  of  the  line  is  divided  into  £1 
shares,  is  it  not  ?- — Yes. 


35828.  And  at  present  they  are  at  a premium; 
the  dividend  was  guaranteed,  and  the  price  at  pre- 
sent is  25s.  ? — I think  so. 
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35829.  That  is  25  per  cent,  premium ; so.  that  if 
the  Treasury  would  redeem  their  guarantee,  there 
would  be  a good  lot  of  money  to  go  towards  renewing 
and  repairing  the  line — improving  the  line — and  any- 
thing left  after  that  would  go  towards  the  reduction 
of  the  capital,  and  a saving  would  be  effected  to  the 
baronies  ? — Yes,  I think  so. 

35830.  You  know  they  can  redeem  their  liability  up 
to  the  extent  of  paying  33  years’  purchase,  and  when 
these  shares  stand  at  a comparatively  low  premium 
as  compared  with  some  of  the  other  lines,  some  of 
which  stand  at  35  and  37  per  cent  premium,  even 
taking  into  account  the  premium  at  which  these 
shares  stand,  some  relief  would  be  afforded  to  the 
baronies? — It  would  be  very  much  appreciated  if  we 
could  get  relief. 

35831.  I think  under  the  Act  that  was  read  the 
County  Surveyor  is  empowered  from  year  to  year  to 
go  over  the  line,  note  any  case  of  complaint,  and 
make  any  suggestions  as  to  what  should  be  done? — 
Ho  goes  twice  a year. 

35832.  And  no  doubt  he  has  made  representations 
to  the  County  Council? — The  County  Council  had  no 
objection  to  anything  that  would  be  done  for  the  best, 
the  money  coming  out  of  the  district  or  otherwise. 

35833.  Quite  so.  It  is  impossible,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  ratepayers  should  find  any  more 
money  to  put  this  line  into  proper  working  order. 
When  you  spoke  of  Mr.  Bryce,  the  late  Chief  Secre- 
tary, promising  you  support,  was  that  in  consequence 
of  any  representation  made  to  the  Irish  Government? 
— A deputation  of  ratepayers  waited  upon  him  and 
explained  the  matter  to  him. 

35834.  Was  his  letter  previous  to  that  deputation 
or  after? — There  was  a Committee  of  Management 
constituted  owing  to  the  defective  manner  in  which 
the  line  was  built  and  worked. 

35835.  What  I wanted  to  get  at  was,  whether  you 
are  aware  if  any  representation  was  made  to  the 
Board  of  Works  with  regard  to  the  unsatisfactory 
working -of  this  line? — Yes,  there  was;  they  sent  down 
their  engineer. 

35836.  In  1905  ?— In  1905. 

35837.  But  previous  to  that,  this  line  has  been  in 
{lie  hands  of  the  local  authorities  for  practically 
seventeen  years,  lias  it  not? — Yes. 

35838.  And  working  at  a great  loss,  and  incurring 
a very  heavy  levy  upon  the  ratepayers ; has  no  re- 
presentation during  all  those  years  been  made  until 
1905  ? — I have  only  been  connected  with  it  eight  years. 

35839.  Was  any  reply  sent  by  the  Board  of  Works 
subsequently  to  the  report  of  their  engineer? — No. 

35840.  I suppose  they  acknowledged  it? — They  ac- 
knowledged the  receipt  of  the  letter,  and  that  is  all. 

35841.  It  seems  a case  where  I should  have  thought 
the  Board  of  Works  would  have  tried  to  make  some 
representation  to  the  Government  ? — Owing  to  the  care- 
ful way  in  which  the  Committee  of  Management  are 
trying  to  work  the  line,  and  paying  rates,  .and  so  on, 
they  spend  a good  deal  of  money,  to  prevent  the  same 
disaster  occurring  as  occurred  at  Camphill,  in  Kerry. 
The  Kerry  people  got  £23,500  from  the  Government 
last  year,  and  we  think  we  ought  to  get  the  same. 

35842.  Mr.  Sexton. — Is  this  line  liable  to  the  same 
kind  of  disaster  owing  to  sharp  curves  at  the 
bottom  of  the  gradients? — Yes,  it  is  most  dangerous. 
The  engineer  will  be  able  to  explain  it  better  than  I 
can.  If  we  got  half  the  amount  that  the  people  in 
Kerry  got,  we  could  make  the  line  all  right,  I 
think. 

35843.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — Since  the  line  was 
taken  over  by  the  County  Council,  you  have  no  com- 
plaint to  make  as  to  the  direction  or  anything  of  that 
kind? — No,  they  are  a popular  elective  body. 

35844.  The  different  complaints  we  have  had  as  to 
the  ratepayers  not  getting  proper  representation  do 
not  apply? — No. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Acworth. 

35845.  How  many  engines  have  you? — Four. 
35846.  I see  that  the  work  of  the  line  is  apparently 
done  with  one  engine  ?— Oh,  no  ; it  is  not 
35847.  I mean,  one  engine  starts  out  in  the  morn- 
ing from  Skibbereen  at  6.40  ; I presume  it  is  the  same 
engine  that  goes  backwards  and  fdrwards,  and  gets 
back  to  Skibbereen  at  5.30?— That  would  not  follow, 
necessarily.  They  must  take  them  on  fair  days— the 
cattle  fairs  and  the  pig  fairs— the  cattle  fair  would 


be  the  day  after  the  pig  fair,  and  we  must  have 
second  locomotives  to  pull  them  backwards  and  for- 
wards. 

35848.  You  mean  you  put  two  on  one  train?— We 
have  to  put  two  on  one  train. 

35849.  I think  I am  right  in  what  I say.  Ac- 
cording to  the  time  table,  in  the  winter,  at  any  rate, 
the  ordinary  train  service  seems  to  be  worked  by 
using  only  one  engine  ? — That  is  right ; we  put  on 
the  best  one  we  have. 

35850.  You  have  got  four  engines  ; you  said  that  the 
line  was  earning  three  times  what  it  did  at  the 
start  1— Yes  ; there  is  three  times  more  traffic  shown 
here  in  the  books. 

35851.  Have  you  got  the  figures  for  the  first  year  ?— 
We  have. 

35852.  I see  that  it  is  only  earning  £3  10s.  a mile  a 
week  now  ? — The  Secretary  will  read  it  out. 

35853.  Is  it  really  a fact  that  it  began  by  only 
earning  23s.  a mile  a week? — The  passenger  receipts 
for  1888  were  £4  12s.  2 cl. 

35854.  Cannot  you  give  us  the  whole  of  the  receipts 
for  the  whole  year,  so  that  we  can  check  that  figure? 

35855.  Mr.  Sexton. — It  was  £1,600  for  the  whole 
year,  which  is  £30  a week  average — what  is  it  now? 
— The  traffic  now  is  £2,800. 

35856.  That  is  more  like  double  what  it  used  to 
be  ?— Yes. 

35857.  Mr.  Acworth. — Apparently  the  first  year 
after  it  was  properly  opened  it  earned  £1,600  ; the 
next  year  it  was  nearly  £2,000,  and  last  year  I 
have  here,  which  is  1904,  it  earned  nearly  £2,800?— 
That  is  right. 

35858.  You  see  that  is  not  three  times  by  a long 
way. 

35858a.  Chairman. — -In  1905  it  earned  £2,826. 

35859.  Mr.  Acworth. — Half  as  much  again  as  it 
was  is  more  like  the  fact. 

Witness. — I do  not  think  you  have  1907  there. 

35859a.  No.  Give  us  1906;  we  cannot  get  1907. 

Mr.  Shanahan. — It  is  here,  in  the  Board  of 
Works  Returns — 1906,  £1,474  for  the  first  half  of 
1906. 

35860.  Mr.  Acworth. — You  see  the  first  year  it  was 
‘opened  it  was  £1,600;  the  next  year  it  was  just  on 
£2,000,  so  that  what  we  really  may  say  is  that  it 
is  half  as  big  again,  not  three  times  ? — The  traffic  has 
increased. 

35861.  I am  very  glad  to  hear  it,  but  what  sur- 
prised me  was,  I could  not  think  that  any  line  coull 
have  earned  as  little  as  a third  of  what  it  is  earning 
now? — There  was  a steamer  plying  from  Cork  running 
to  the  Western  ports,  which  was  getting  a subsidy  from 
the  Congested  Districts  Board ; that  has  ceased  to 
run,  and  since  it  ceased  running  the  traffic  has  in- 
creased upon  our  line. 

35862.  I only  want  to  get  the  facts,  as  I did  not 
think  they  were  quite  straight.  Are  you  satisfied 
with  the  service  you  have  got  now  ? — We  would  be 
quite  satisfied  if  the  line  was  improved.  We  have 
no  fault  to  find  except  with  the  defective  manner  in 
which  the  line  has  been  built,  and  if  you  could  get  a 
gr  ant  to  improve  the  line,  we  should  be  quite  satisfied. 

35863.  I see  a man  cannot  leave  Skull  and  get  to 
Cork,  until  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon? — No. 

35364.  Yes? — On  Thursdays  he  can. 

35865.  On  Thursday  he  can  ; is  Thursday  the  Cork 
market  day  ? — There  is  a lovely  train  every  Thursday 
morning,  which  meets  the  mails  at  Skibbereen  ; you 
can  get  to  Cork  by  that  train. 

35866.  I suppose  you  run  three  trains  in  the  sum- 
mer ? — Yes. 

35867.  Do  you  think  two  trains  a day  is  enough,  or 
is  it  that  you  grudge  spending  money  to  run  three? — 
Two,  I think,  would  meet  the  traffic  all  right. 

35868.  You  think  .two  is  enough  ? — There  would  be 
a lot  of  tourists  going  out  in  the  summer,  and  to 
facilitate  them  we  run  three  trains. 

35869.  But  for  the  local  passenger  traffic  you  think 
two  is  enough  ? — I think  so.  We  get  the  mails  there, 
but  owing  to  the  breakdown  of  the  trains  we  get  the 
mails  running  side  by  side  with  our  trains — going 
empty  sometimes,  but  we  were  unable  to  take  up  the 
mails,  fearing  we  would  not  be  punctual. 

35870.  A good  horse  would  go  j ust  about  as  fast  ?— The 
weight  of  the  mails  would  not  encumber  us  much. 

35871.  You  would  like  to  get  them,  and  get  a little 
money  by  it  ? — Yes. 
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35872.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe.— That  very  low 
coeed  is  caused  by  these  gradients  and  curves?— By 
the  gradients  and  curves. 

35873.  If  those  gradients  and  curves  were  lessened 
we  could  get  on  at  very  much  greater  speed?— We 
could  go  in  a quarter  of  an  hour  less  to  Skibbereen. 

35874.  Mr.  Acworth. — There  is  a Board  of  Trade 
limit,  I suppose,  to  the  speed— what  is  it,  twelve 
mites  an  hour? — Yes,  twelve  miles. 

35875.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — It  is  twelve  miles 
in  the  country  and  six  miles  in  the  villages.  That 
is  under  the  Act  of  1883. 

35876.  Mr.  Acworth.—  It  is  all  on  the  road?— On 
the  side  of  the  road. 

35877.  It  is  alongside  the . road  all  the  way  l— 
Yes,  there  is  no  partition  between  it  .and  the  road. 

35878.  And  you  are  restricted  to  twelve  miles  an 
hour  maximum  speed  ? — Yes. 

35879.  It  a motor  comes  alongside,  it  can  go  at 
twenty  miles  an  hour— sometimes  thirty,  I am  told. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

35880.  Do  you  consider  that  as  this  line  is  the 
subject  of  both  local  and  Treasury  guarantees,  the 
Board  of  Works  and  the  Board  of  Trade  were  re- 
sponsible for  seeing  you  provided  with  a proper  line  ? 
—That  is  what  we  think. 

*35881.  You  think  that  both  the  Board  of  Works 
and  the  Board  of  Trade  signally  failed  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

35882.  Do  you  infer  from  that,  and  ask  the  Com- 
mission to  infer  from  it,  that  the  Government  has 
incurred  a special  responsibility  to  the  ratepayers  of 
your  district  ?— That  is  our  opinion. 

35883.  But  as  they  failed  to  see  a proper  line  pro- 
vided, they'  are  bound  to  see  that  you  get  a proper 
line  now? — That  is  our  opinion. 

35884.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  contractors  before 
they  constructed  the  line  ? — Never. 

35885.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  them  since  ?— 
Never.  We  heard  that  this  man  got  killed  in 
Australia;  he  -wrote  a book  before  he  got  there, 
stating  that  he  took  away  £23,000. 

35886.  This  contractor  turned  up  in  the  district 
and  persuaded  the  Grand  Jury? — Yes. 

35887.  The  Grand  Jury  gave  a guarantee? — Yes. 
35888.  Upon  the  basis  of  that  guarantee  the  con- 
tractors raised  the  capital  ? — Yes. 

35889.  Then  they  constructed  (shall  we  say)  this 
line,  took  the  capital,  and  disappeared  ? — Yes,  that 
is  all. 

35890.  That  is  a pretty  result  of  wise  and  careful 
Government  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century? — 
That  is  the  result. 

35891.  The  contractors  took  the  whole  capital, 
every  penny  of  it?— There  was  not  one  penny  left 
after  he  hiad  decamped. 

35892.  Not  one  penny  of  the  £57,000  was  left  for 
any  purpose  of  the  line? — Not  one  penny. 

35893.  This  contractor  agreed  to  give  you  rails  of 
60  lbs.  to  the  yard  and  gave  you  45  lbs.  ? — Yes. 

35894.  He  undertook  to  find  Baltic  sleepers  and 
gave  you  native  wood  uncreosoted  ? — Yes. 

35895.  He  undertook  to  fasten  them  in  a work- 
manlike manner  with  proper  bolts? — Yes. 

35896.  He  undertook  to  provide  you  with  rolling- 
stock  ? — Yes. 

35897.  You  have  had  to  keep  on  providing  rolling- 
stock  ever  since? — Yes. 

35898.  Turning  the  wagons  into  carriages? — Yes. 
35899.  You  (have  'had  to  build  sheds? — Yes. 

35900.  You  have  had  to  build  shops? — Yes. 

35901.  You  have  had  to  build  even  offices  and  a 
boardroom  ? — Yes. 

35902.  Have  you  a turntable? — We  have  had  to 
buy  that  also. 

35903.  You  'had  no  turntable? — We  'have  bought 
one  since. 

35904.  The  trains  had  to  go  on  some  occasions  with 
the  large  wheels  first? — Yes. 

35905.  Down  these  steep  gradients,  past  these  sharp 
curves  ? — Yes. 

35906.  Did  the  Tralee  and  Dingle  accident  arise 
from  just  such  a state  of  things? — Yes.  We  have 
worse  curves  than  Camphill. 


35907.  And  the  Government  were  shamed  into  pro-  A 
viding  the  money  for  that ; they  felt  they  had  to 
provide  it? — Yes,  they  gave  £23,500.  R 

35908.  May  the  same  thing  happen  here  if  they  c 
persist  in  waiting  much  longer  ? — W e have  careful  tl 
drivers,  and  they  slow  down,  but  if  the  brakes  give  S 
way,  they  refuse  to  work.  ^ 

35909.  If  you  have  an  engine  run  large  wheels 
first  down  a steep  gradient  with  a sharp  curve  like  g 
that  at  the  end  of  it,  if  the  brake?  give  way  the  train  g 
would  get  out  of  control ; you  are  always  in  danger  ? p 
Yes,  that  is  a fact.  0 

35910.  I notice  that  in  the  Chief  Secretary  s tetter 
from  Dublin  Castle  to  you — they  always  write  very  0 
civil  letters  from  Dublin  Castle? — Yes.  „ 

35911.  He  says  the  Lord  Justices  think  that  the  „ 
auspicious  moment  has  not  .arrived  ? — Yes.  i 

35912.  Do  not  you  think  that  if  the  Government  t 
wait  much  longer  for  the  auspicious  moment  to  ax-  c 
rive  there  may  be  an  accident  first  ? — It  is  much  4 
better  that  we  should  get  it  beforehand;  prevention 
is  better  than  cure. 


35913.  'What  is  the  explanation— is  there  any  ex- 
planation possible  of  the  action  of  the  Board  of 
Works,  the  County  Surveyor,  still  more,  the  Board  of 
Trade  Inspector?  Here  is  a line  badly  run,  with 
steep  gradients,  sharp  curves,  badly  laid  rails,  too 
light  sleepers — not  the  right  kind  of  wood,  and  not 
fastened  properly — defective  in  every  respect — we  are 
told  the  Board  of  Trade  are  limited  to  inspect- 
ing the  line  for  the  safety  of  the  public,  but  do  not 
every  one  of  those  things  concern  the  safety  of  the 
public? — Certainly,  every  one  of  them 
35914.  Is  there  any  local  view,  theory  or  tradition,  The  lapses  of 
as  to  why  the  Board  of  Trade  sanctioned  that  line  ? the  Govern- 
— They  say  the  contractors  gave  some  palm  oil.  me,lt  DePart" 
359i5.  If  the  Board  of  Trade  were  liable  for  an  merits  con- 
action  for  damages  like  ,a  private  trader,  would  they  cerneQ' 
not  have  to  pay  to  the  last  penny? — Decidedly. 

35916.  Wliy  should  a Government  Department 
screen  themselves  behind  their  immunity?; — Because 


I suppose  they  are  independent  of  the  ratepayers. 

35917.  You  wrote  to  the  Government  ? — Yes. 

35918.  That  was  last  January,  and  the  reply 
was — “ The  Treasury  have,  however,  so  many 
applications  for  money  grants  before  them  from 
the  South  and  West  of  Ireland  that  it  is 
feared  that  the  application  would  at  this  moment 
have  no  chance  of  a favourable  reception,  and  their 


The  reply  of 
the  Irish 
Government 
to  the  receut 
application  for 
a grant. 


Excellencies  think  that  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment would,  in  their  own  interests,  be  well  advised 
to  wait  a more  auspicious  moment.”  Has  that 
auspicious  moment  yet  arrived? — No. 

35919.  What  do  they  mean  by  “ an  auspicious 
moment”? — 'When  there  are  a few  persons  killed — 


then  will  be  the  time. 


35920.  They  oollect  a certain  revenue  from  Ireland, 
and  there,  is  a balance  of  about  two  millions  a year 
left  after  paying  the  cost  of  Government ; what  then  is 
the  meaning  of  the  auspicious  moment  that  has  to 
be  awaited  ? — I could  not  tell  you,  unless  it  is  to  wait 
until  some  disaster  has  occurred. 

35921.  Now  do  you  think  it  seemly  or  expedient  that 
matters  of  this  kind  should  be  left  to  such  a succession 
of  incapacities  and  chances? — I do  not  think  so. 

35922.  Do  you  think  there  ought  to  be  some  general 
authority  responsible  for  supervision  of  such  matters  ? 

If  this  line  were  worth  being  made  at  all,  should  it 
not  be  made  without  laying  an  undue  burden  upon 
a particular  district  ? — Yes,  we  agree  with  that. 

35923.  Before  I finish  with  you,  I just  want  this  ■ ne  nenvv 
Commission — most  of  whom  are  Englishmen,  anxious  “^orl'tlie 
to  do  what  they  can  for  Ireland — to  understand  what  aislrict3  serve(t 
sort  of  district  this  is  that  has  been  placed  under  by  the  railway, 
this  burden  by  the  proceedings  of  those  contractors 
and  the  neglect  of  public  departments.  Turn  to  the 
tetter  the  Secretary  wrote  to  Mr.  Bryce  in  August. 

1906.  My  friend  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe  has  pointed 
out  already  that  the  average  annual  rates  in  con- 
sequence of  this  railway  have  been  in  the  East 
Division  of  West  Carbery  Is.  1 fd.  for  the  last  five 
years,  and  in  the  West  Division  Q^d.  1 — Yes. 

35924.  What  ar-e  the  ordinary  rates  upon  these  poor 
districts? — I suppose  it  would  vary  from  lOd.  to  Is. 
in  the  pound.  Do  you  mean  the  general  rate? 

35925.  Well,  take  first  the  railway  rate.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  Schull  and  Skibbereen,  they  had  to  nay 
for  the  Ban  try  extension  4gd.  in  the  pound? — They 
paid  three  guarantees,  and  some  of  them  never 
troubled  about  it. 


* See  Appendix  No.  30. 
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Mr.  Edward 
Roycrofl,  J.P., 
Chairman  of 
the  Schull  and 
Skibbereen 
Light 
Railway. 

The  railway 

the  guarantee- 
ing area. 


Mr.  Richard 


Schull  and 
Skibbereen 
Light 
Railway. 

Schull  and 
Skibbereen 
Railway : — 
The  evidence 
of  the  previous 
witness  en- 
dorsed. 

The  load 
hauled  by  the 
engines  greatly 
restricted  com- 
pared with 
other  lines. 


The  faulty 
constructiou  of 
the  railway 
has  seriously 
increased  the 
cost  of 
maintenance. 


No  physical 
difficulties  in 
the  way  of 
reducing  the 
gradients. 


35926.  The  occupiers  are  liable  for  this  rate? — Yes. 

35927.  The  occupiers  in  these  Western  districts  of 
Cork  and  Kerry  are  much  worse  off  than  in  almost 
any  civilised  country  ? — The  rate  is  only  £7  in  every 
holding. 

35928.  The  valuation? — The  valuation  of  £7. 

35929.  What  was  the  total  rate  that  the  ratepayers 
had  to  pay  last  year  in  the  Schull  Rural  District? — 
6s.  2d.  in  the  pound.  The  occupiers  in  the  Schull 
Rural  District  for  the  year  preceding  this,  1906,  had 
to  pay  a rate  of  6s.  2d.  in  the  pound. 

Chairman. — That  is  for  everything? 

35930.  Mr.  Sexton. — That  rate  is  for  everything, 
and  that  rate  was  increased  hy  about  a shilling  in 
consequence  of  this  railway  ? — Yes. 


35931.  So  that  a man  who  had  previously  to  pay 
35s.  (a  sum  of  great  importance  to  him)  has  now  to 
pay  42s.  in  consequence  of  this  railway  ? — That  is  so. 

35932.  And  the  Skibbereen  Rural  District,  how 
much? — 7s.  lid. 

35933.  No,  the  Skibbereen  Rural  District  ? — 6s.  2d. 

35934.  And  the  Skibbereen  Urban  District,  is  not 
that  an  extremely  poor  town,  one  of  the  poorest  towns 
in  Ireland — 7s.  lid.  in  the  pound? — Yes. 

35935.  And  the  Bantry  Rural  District,  4s.  6d.  ? — 
Yes. 

35936.  When  this  Commission  consider  the  bearing 
of  these  facts,  they  may  be  disposed  to  take  some 
special  action  in  connection  with  these  lines  ? — I hope 
so. 


Mr.  Richard  Evans,  c.e.,  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


35937.  Are  you  the  engineer  of  this  line? — Yes. 

35938.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Roy- 
croft  ? — Yes, 

35938.  Do  you  agree  with  the  information  that  he 
has  given  us  with  reference  to  the  trains,  the  rails, 
the  rolling  stock,  and  other  matters  which  he  has  re- 
ferred to  ? — Yes, 

35940.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  what  he  has 
said? — No;  I have  calculated  what  the  engines  are 
able  to  draw  in  comparison  with  another  line. 

35941.  Give  that  information  ; that  is  new  infor- 
mation?— I find  that  our  new  engine  carries  very 
little  more  than  three  times  the  weight  of  the  driving 
wheel.  The  driving  wheels  are  twenty  tons ; she 
carries  very  little  more  than  sixty  tons,  whereas  on 
another  line  on  which  I am  engaged,  the  engines  will 
carry  twelve  or  thirteen  times  the  weight  of  the  dri- 
ving wheels  ; that  is  four  times  more  than  we  carry. 

35942.  That  is  in  consequence  of  the  gradient? — 
Yes. 

35943.  What  is  the  worst  gradient  ? — One  in  twenty- 
two. 

35944.  Is  that  a long  distance  ? — Some  of  them  are 
half  a mile  long  ; they  would  be  one  in  twenty  two  in 
parts  and  one  in  twenty-five  in  parts. 

35945.  Is  it  true  that  at  the  ends  of  these  gradients 
there  ai-e  these  sharp  curves  that  we  have  heard  of  ? — 
Yes,  there  are  some  curves  at  the  end  of  gradients 
about  half  a mile  long ; there  is  a curve  of  less  than 
two  chains. 

35945.  It  is  true  that  at  the  ends  of  these  gradients 
there  are  these  sharp  curves  that  we  have  heard  of 
and  that  you  referred  to? — One  in  twenty-eight. 

35947.  That  is  a very  severe  gradient? — And  the 
curve  at  the  end'  of  it  is  two  chains  fifty-five  feet. 

35948.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
inspector  passed  that  without  any  condition  ? 

35949.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Foe. — That  is  one  of  the 
places  where  he  restricted  the  speed  to  four  miles. 

Witness. — They  cannot  keep  the  speed  down  there 
if  they  have  got  a slippery  rail ; the  speed  gels  more 
than  they  want  sometimes. 

35950.  Chairman.— Was  it  the  limitation  of  that 
gradient  ? — Four  miles. 

35951.  Where  does  the  limitation  commence?—  Ai 
the  top  of  the  gradient. 

35952.  Did  you  say  that  in  consequence  of  slippery 
rails,  and  one  thing  or  another,  you  cannot  limit 
yourself  to  that  speed? — Not  always. 

35953.  Have  yon  had  an  accident  there? — No  acci- 
dent— no. 

35954.  You  have  been  fortunate? — Very. 

35955.  Do  you  also  agree  with  Mr.  Roycroft  that  in 
consequence  of  the  bad  construction  and  the  gradients 
and  curves,  the  cost  of  maintaining  this  line  is  con- 
siderably more  than  it  ought  to  be? — Considerably 
more. 

35956.  A considerable  saving  would  be  effected  if 
the  line  was  put  into  proper  order,  the  curves 
straightened,  and  the  gradients  reduced  ? — No  doubt. 

35957.  Is  there  a physical  difficulty  in  reducing  the 
gradients? — No,  there  is  not.  I believe  that  if,  when 
they  were  constructing  the  line,  they  had  spent  about 
£5,000  more,  and  instead  of  following  the  road  all  the 
way.  had  taken  it  through  fields,  they  could  have  had 
a line  with  easy  gradients  and  curves,  and  it  would 
not  be  an  inch  longer  than  this. 

35958.  Have  yon  any  estimate  of  what  it  would 


cost  to  put  the  line  into  proper  working  order?— I 
have  estimated  roughly  £25,000. 

35959.  Fordoing  the  whole  thing  ?— The  whole  thing. 

35960.  And  I think  we  heard  from  Mr.  Roycroft 
that  in  the  case  of  the  other  light  railway  the  grant 
was  £23,500  ; do  you  think  that  was  a liberal  esti- 
mate?—No,  I do  not;  I think  it  is  a very  cutting 
estimate. 

35961.  A cutting  estimate? — Yes. 

35962.  What  do  you  think ; would  £30,000  do  the 
whole  thing  ? — I think  so. 

35963.  Could  you  say  that  without  any  reservation  ? 
—I  can. 

35964.  £30,000  ?— £30,000. 

35965.  Had  you  not  better  name  a figure  that  would 
be  more  likely  to  do  what  you  want  than  a lower  one? 
— Well,  the  more  money  we  get,  the  better  we  can 
make  the  line  ; if  we  get  £10,000  we  can  improve  it 
considerably;  if  we  get  £20,000  we  can  improve  it 
more.  We  have  got  the  trouble  and  the  danger. 

35966.  Do  you  run  mixed  trains  on  that  line  ? — Yes. 

35967.  Passengers  and  goods? — Yes. 

35968.  Then  you  think  that  £30,000  judiciously 
spent  on  that  line  would  bring  it  into  good  working 
condition  ? — I do. 

35969.  And  that  working  expenses  would  be  con- 
siderably reduced  ? — Yes. 

35970.  The  benefit  to  the  district  would  be  great, 
and  the  benefit  to  the  ratepayers  considerable? — Yes. 

35971.  That  is  your  view?— Yes. 

35972.  Sir  Herbert  Jekyll. — Would  there  be  any 
difficulty  in  getting  the  necessary  land  ? — No,  it  could 
be  got  by  a Provisional  Order. 

35973.  You  would  have  to  get  compulsory  powers  ? — 
Yes. 

35974.  You  think  it  could  be  got  at  a cheap  rate?— 
I think  so  ; land  is  not  of  much  value. 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Pom. 

35975.  I think  the  loss — the  deficit — on  working  ex- 
penses on  that  line  has  averaged  about  £1,000  or 
£1,200  a year  ever  since  it  started  ? — I do  not  know. 

35976.  According  to  this  table,  it  is  so? — Yes. 

35977.  In  some  years  it  was  £2,000,  but  the  average 
is  quite  £1,100  to  £1,200  a year? — Yes. 

35978.  I take  it  from  the  evidence  you  have  given 
us  and  from  the  evidence  of  the  Chairman,  a.  good 
deal  of  that  loss  has  been  entailed  owing  to  faulty 
construction,  the  line  having  been  made  with  these 
sharp  curves,  steep  gradients,  improperly  equipped, 
and  so  on? — Yes. 

35979.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  the  working 
expenditure  would  have  been  under  normal  circum- 
stances, assuming  that  the  line  had  been  properly 
constructed  in  the  first  instance ; as  it  is  now,  we 
will  assume  that  the  loss  on  working  expenses  is 
£1,200  a year  ? — We  could  save  a great  deal. 

35980.  Could  you  save  30  per  cent.  ? — I think  so. 

35981.  Could  you  save  40  per  cent.  ? — I think  so. 

35982.  That  would  be  about  £500  a year.  In  other 
words,  for  the  twenty  years  that  the  line  has  been 
opened,  the  barony  has  been  called  upon  to  pay  £500 
a year,  which  would  have  been  saved ; in  twenty  years 
that  would  amount  to  £10,000  ? — Yes. 

35983.  That  would  have  been  saved  if  the  Board 
of  Works  had  exercised  proper  supervision? — Yes*. 


* See  Appendix  No.  30 
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35984.  Does  not  that,  in  your  opinion,  constitute 
some  ground — that  where  manifestly  a greatly  in- 
creased charge  has  been  incurred  by  the  baronies 
through  the  neglect  of  a public  department,  that  the 
public  department  should  take  some  steps  to  make 
reparation? — I certainly  think  so. 

35985.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  they 
were  to  make  the  recoupment  of  the  £10,000,  which 
you  may  fairly  lay  at  their  doors,  if  they  made  that 
recoupment  and  gave  another  £15,000  by  way  cf 
redemption  of  their  liability,  that  would  put  you  in 
possession  at  once  of  £25,000? — Yes. 

35986.  Which  would  put  the  line  into  a proper  state 
of  repair? — Yes. 

35987.  Under  such  circumstances,  that  would  entail 
a slightly  increased  charge  on  the  barony  for  the 
whole  of  the  £15,000.  I believe  your  shares  stand  at 
a little  premium  ? — I believe  so. 

35988.  If  they  were  not  prepared  to  give  any  sum 
as  a free  gift,  but  simply  to  redeem  their  liability,  the 
present  annual  charge,  it  would  mean  a present  sum 
of  £37,000,  and  if  you  took  £25,000  of  that,  it  would 
leave  £12,000;  that  would  be  something  like  £10,000 
worth  of  stock  ? — Yes. 

35989.  Even  under  such  circumstances  you  would 
have  the  whole  of  your  money  to  put  all  your  line 
into  a proper  state  of  repair? — Yes. 

35990.  And  the  increased  levy  would  only  be  £600 
more  than  you  are  paying  for  nothing? — Yes. 

35991.  I worked  that  out,  and  that  is  what  it  ac- 
tually comes  to.  I assume  that  in  such  circumstances 
you  might  reasonably  anticipate  that  that  extra 
•charge  would  be  recouped  by  the  economy  in  working 
and  the  greater  development  of  traffic  in  consequence 
•of  the  better  service  ? — Yes. 

35992.  That  is  putting  it  on  the  very  worst  assump- 
tion, but  if  the  Government  were  to  make  reparation 
in  the  way  of  £10,000  for  the  loss  which  they  have 
practically  brought  upon  your  shoulders  through 
their  own  incapacity  and  neglect,  you  would  practi- 
cally be  called  upon  to  pay  nothing  extra  ? — No. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Aspinall. 

35993.  What  would  be  the  result  of  your  levelling 
this  line  with  the  amount  of  money  you  have  spoken 
of  ? Could  you  reduce  the  gradients  very  materially  ? 
—We  could  reduce  the  gradients  about  1 in  50. 

35994.  That  would  make  an  enormous  difference 
if  you  are  quite  satisfied  about  that.  Under  present 
circumstances,  with  your  gradients  of  1 in  25,  the 
resistance  due  to  gravity  alone  is  nearly  90  lbs.  to 
the  ton,  so  that  if  you  make  your  gradients  1 in  50 
you  would  practically  double  the  traction  power  of 
your  locomotives  ? — Yes. 

35995.  Would  you  have  to  purchase  much  land  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  gradients? — We  would 
have. 

35996.  Would  you  have  to  purchase  much  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  curves? — Not  very  much. 

35997.  Until  you  get  those  curves  improved,  your 
present  rolling  stock  cannot  do  any  more  work  ? — 
You  could  not  haul  a heavy  load  round  some  of  the 
curves  on  account  of  the  length  of  the  train. 

35998.  You  are  satisfied  that  you  could  get  a 
gradient  of  1 in  50  ? — I believe  we  could. 

35999.  That  would  make  an  enormous  improve- 
ment?— An  enormous  improvement.  That  could  have 
been  done  very  easily  except  that  they  have  followed 
the  roads  so  closely  all  the  way. 

36000.  Chairman, — They  did  that  to  save  money? 
-To  save  purchasing  land. ' 


Examined  by  Mr.  Acwortii. 

36001.  Mr.  Roycroft’s  evidence  was  that  the  capital 
cf  the  line  was  £57,000,  and  he  thought  that  the 
contractor  had  gone  off  with  £23,000  out  of  that? — 
bo  he  says. 

36002.  If  that  were  so,  tire  line  only  cost  £34,000  ? 
— Yes. 

36003.  And  that  included  some  rolling  stock? — Yes. 
36004.  We  may  say  that  the  line  proper  only  cost 
about  £30,000?— Yes. 

you  are  proposing  to  spend  another 

*oU,000  ? — Yes. 


36006.  In  other  words,  you  are  proposing  to  throw 
away  the  whole  of  the  first  £30,000,  and  rebuild? — 
No,  we  would  not  throw  away  the  whole. 

36007.  You  are  proposing  to  spend  as  much  money 
as  the  contractor  built  ithe  original  line  for? — As  he 
spent  on  the  line. 

36008.  That  is  £2,000  a mile?— Yes. 

36009.  You  are  running  two  trains  a day,  and  your 
Chairman  says  that  is  as  much  as  the  traffic  re- 
quires ? — Yes. 

36010.  Does  it  seem  to  you  that  it  is  good  busi- 
ness?— Well,  'f  you  took  nothing  else  than  danger 

36011.  That  is  an  important  road,  I suppose,  that 
it  runs  along  ? — It  is  a country  road. 

36012.  You  are  going  to  leave  that  road  as  it  is — 
you  are  not  going  to  benefit  the  road  ? — Diverge  from 
the  road. 

36013.  You  are  going  to  leave  the  road  as  it  is; 
you  are  going  to  make  a better  railway,  but  you  are 
going  to  leave  the  road  as  it  is  ? — Yes. 

36014.  Supposing  you  have  got  £30,000  to  spend 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  would  you  not  spend  it 
better  in  putting  the  roads  in  order  and  working 
them  with  some  kind  of.  motor  traffic  and  giving  up 
the  railway  ? Supposing  you  have  got  £30,000  to 
spend — got  it  given  you — would  it  not  do  more  good 
for  the  country  if  you  did  some  other  kind  of  im- 
provement— made  a better  road  and  worked  motor 
traction  along  it  ? — T.  have  not  considered  that  ques- 
tion. 

36015.  What  I ask  you  is : having  already  spent 
£57,000,  is  it  worth  while  spending  another  £30,000 
in  order  to  make  the  railway  where  you  only  want 
to  take  two  trains  a day? — I think  it  is  to  an  ex- 
tent, because  the  railway  is  there  and  must  be  run. 

36016.  I agree,  if  the  railway  is  there,  it  is  worth 
while  using  it ; but  you  say  it  is  so  bad  that  you 
cannot  use  it;  that  is  what  it  comes  to? — We  can 
use  it,  but  it  is  dangerous  to  use  it. 

36017.  It  is  so  bad  that  you  do  not  want  to  use 
it  any  more.  The  point  I am  on  is : is  it  worth 
while  ? would  anybody  nowadays  build  a new  rail- 
way if  they  knew  that  the  traffic  was  only  going  to 
be  enough  for  two  small  trains  a day — if  they  knew 
that  it  was  only  going  to  pay  £3  10s.  a mile  a week  ? 
— -I  think  as  the  railway  is  there 

36018.  But  it  is  not.  Your  point  is,  that  the  rail- 
way is  not  there,  because  you  are  going  to  abandon 
it  and  make  a new  railway — spend  as  much  as  on 
the  old  one? — We  should  either  improve  the  railway 
and  improve  the  rolling  stock,  or  else  stop  running 
altogether  on  it. 

36019.  You  have  not  considered  the  question  of 
motor  traffic  in  any  way  ? — No. 

36020.  What  is  the  gradient — 1 in  25  ? — Yes. 

36021.  You  do  not  call  that  a bad  gradient  for 
road  traction? — With  a slippery  road  and  a curve 
at  the  end. 

36022.  I mean,  for  road  traction? — The  gradients 
on  the  country  roads  are  worse  than  that. 

36023.  Oh,  they  are  worse  than  that  ? — I under- 
stood this  was  on  the  county  road  the  whole  way  ? — 
It  cuts  off  some. 

36024.  It  cuts  off  only  a little  piece  ? — About  a 
third  altogether. 

36025.  The  scale  is  not  big  enough  to  see  it,  but 
it  looks  as  if  it  was  on  the  road  the  whole  way  ? — 
A great  pailt  of  the  way. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

36026.  You  cannot  say  what  proportion  of  the 
£57,000  was  really  spent  on  this  line? — I have  not 
calculated  it. 

36027.  I think  you  can  say  that  whatever  part  of 
it  was  expended  on  the  line  was  badly  expended, 
that  as  you  have  to  renew  so  much,  the  expenditure 
would  not  now  be  so  much  additional  expenditure  as 
substituted  expenditure  ? — I believe  so. 

36028.  You  would  have  to  make  seven  miles  of 
diversions? — A great  many  diversions. 

36029.  Amounting  to  about  seven  miles  of  road  ? 

Yes. 

36030.  Then  you  have  to  replace  the  road  by  putting 
m proper  sleepers  and  proper  rails?— Yes. 

36031.  And  equip  the  line  with  better  rolling  stock? 


Nov.  12, 1907. 
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36032.  So  that  it  is  really  an  expenditure  as  new 
in  its  nature  as  if  the  line  had  never  been  made? — 
As  you  say,  it  is  a substitution.  If  there  had  been 
£5,000  more  spent  on  the  line  originally,  we  would 
not  have  to  spend  any  money  now  upon  it. 

36033.  I heard  you  say  that  your  estimate  was  a 
close  estimate ; did  you  measure  it  on  the  principle  of 
including  everything? — I did. 

36034.  The  rolling  stock  as  well  as  the  line?— Yes. 

36035.  And!  you  believe  that  the  capital  expendi- 
ture of  that  sum  would  save  the  administration  of 
this  line  from  the  necessity  of  fresh  expenditure  of 
that  kind  for  a great  many  years  to  come  ? — It  would 
reduce  the  maintenance,  reduce  the  working  expenses, 
and  allow  the  train  to  run  a good  deal  faster  than  it 
does. 

36036.  Is  that  district  capable  of  much  development  ? 
— I can  only  tell  you  how  it  has  developed — from  1894 
to  1904  it  has  gone  up  20  per  cent.  I am  taking  the 
traffic  receipts  for  June — half-yearly — and  it  has  gone 
up  50  per  cent,  from  1894  to  the  present  time. 

36037.  I think  you  are  entitled,  upon  the  present 
question,  to  take  the  whole  period',  and  I find  that 
in  1888,  which  I think  is  the  first  unbroken  year  of 
the  line,  the  receipts  were  £1,600 ; they  are  now 
about  £3,000  ? — About  £3,000. 

36038.  The  receipts  though  small,  are  very  buoyant  ? 
— They  are  about  50  per  cent,  more  than  they  were. 

36039.  Nearly  100  per  cent,  more  than  at  the  be- 
ginning. 

Mr.  Boycroft. — There  are  four  copper  mines  open, 
and  three  more  in  the  course  of  opening,  and  it  will  de- 
velop the  resources  of  the  country  very  much  there. 
We  have  any  amount  of  copper  barytes  there;  there 
are  300  or  400  miners  working  there  at  present. 

36040.  What  use  is  made  of  that?— There  are  about 
1,800,000  tons  there. 

36041.  If  you  develop  that  you  find  an  export 
trade  ? — Yes. 

36042.  It  is  evident  that  those  receipts  might  be 
very  greatly  increased  ? — Yes. 

36043.  You  have  to  be  always  tinkering  at  the  roll- 
ing stock  and  the  rails? — Yes. 

36044.  All  of  which  would  of  course  cease  if  the 
rolling  stock  was  once  put  in  proper  working  condi- 
tion ?— Yes. 

36045.  The  prospect,  therefore,  is  a considerable  de- 
velopment of  the  traffic  receipts,  and  a large  reduction 
of  expenses  ? — Yes. 

36046.  In  the  event  of  a proper  reconstruction  of 
the  line?— Yes. 

36047.  Would  it  be  beyond  probability  that  you 
might  immediately  get  rid  of  the  loss  on  working  ex- 
penses, and  after  no  long  period  perhaps  relieve  the 
barony  ? — I should  say  we  ought  to  reduce  the  work- 
ing expenses  very  much,  and  I expect  the  traffic 
would  increase,  as  it  has  increased,  but  I could  not 
tell  you  how  much. 

36048.  You  have  explained  that  in  certain  states 
of  weather  a train  may  at  any  moment  escape  con- 
trol upon  one  of  the  sidings? — Yes. 

36049.  No  human  provision  could  be  made  against 
it  ?- -No. 

36050.  And  you  apprehend  that  the  first  time  that 
this  happens  upon  one  of  these  slippery  gradients 
and  sharp  curves  you  may  have  a repetition  of  the 
Camp  Hill  accident? — Yes. 

36051.  You  say  that  as  an  engineer? — I do. 

36052.  It  is  inevitable  ; it  must  go  over  ? — It  must 
go  over. 


36053.  In  the  other  case  iii  which  General  Hutchin- 
son speaks  of  the  line  making  good  the  damage  after 
the  accident  had  occurred,  do  you  think  they  might 
learn  by  experience  to  use  the  auspicious  moment 
in  this  case  so  as  to  make  it  sure  before  the  accident?' 
— I think  that  would  be  the  right  time  to  do  it. 

36054.  Mr.  Acworth. — Just  let  me  check  your 
figures ; I cannot  quite  make  them  out.  There  is  an 
increase  of  50  per  cent,  in  the  last  "ten  years?-— 
Twenty  years. 

36055.  You  said  1894,  I think.  That  is  what  I 
have  got.  It  is  from  £2,200  to  £2,900.  That  is  a 
little  over  30  per  cent.  Am  I not  right  ? 

36055a.  Chairman. — Was  he  not  referring  to  De- 
cember, that  year  ? 

360.56.  Mr.  Acworth. — I only  want  to  get  the  figures- 
right  on  the  notes.  I think  Mr.  Evans’  figures  were 
an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  since  1894.  The  figures  I 
have  here  show  about  30. 

36056a.  Mr.  Sexton. — What  are  they  for  the  cur- 
rent year?  Perhaps  the  current  year  will  show  a 
proportionate  increase. 

36057.  Mr.  Acworth. — You  cannot  get  the  current 
year-,  because  it  is  not  out. 

36057a.  Mr.  Sexton. — It  is  nearly  over;  they  can 
judge.  (To  witness)-^ Will  the  present  year  be- 
better  than  the  last  year? — Yes. 

36058.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — 1906  was  better 
than  1905. 

36058a.  Chairman. — We  only  want  to  clear  up  one- 
point,  about  the  50  per  cent. 

36059.  Mr.  Acworth. — Am  I not  right  in  saying; 
that  you  gave  50  per  cent  since  1894  ? — Yes. 

36059a.  The  figure  in  1894  was  £2,201,  the  figure- 
last  year  was  something  under  £2,900 — about  31) 
per  cent? — I took  June. 

36060.  You  must  take  the  whole  year. 

36060a.  Chairman. — Let  him  correct  his  figure. 
You  are  right  about  the  30. 

Witness. — If  you  took  the  whole  year ; I took  the- 
June. 

36061.  Chairman. — Take  the  two  Junes,  and  see 
whether  you  are  right  then. 

Witness. — June,  1896,  would  be  £1,061  receipts. 

36061a.  Mr.  Acworth. — The  year  you  gave  was  1894. 

36062.  Chairman. — Take  the  year  by  which  you 
made  it  50  per  cent. 

Witness. — June,  1894,  was  £984  ; June,  1904,  was 
£1,233. 

36062a.  Mr.  Acworth. — Take  the  first  complete  year, 
if  you  like — the  first  half-year  of  1888,  the  first  year 
•it  was  really  working — £736 — and  it  has  only  grown 
to  £1,061,  which  is  almost  exactly  50  per  cent. 


Examined  by  Sir  Herbert  Jekyll. 

36063.  What  is  your  traffic  on  this  line,  passengers- 
and  goods ; is  it  mainly  passengers  or  is  there  a large 
amount  of  goods  traffic?— A great  deal  of  roods— 
not  very  many  passengers. 

36063a.  What  is  the  goods  traffic — is  there  a very 
heavy  mineral  traffic?— I do  not  know  much  about 
the  tr-iffic. 

36064.  Is  there  any  fish  traffic? — Yes. 

36064a.  Cattle? — Yes,  cattle — live  stock 

36065.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe.-  Your  tonnage  last 
year  of  goods  carried  over  the  line  was  7,000  tons,  an 
increase  of  600  tons  over  the  previous  year,  according 
to  the  Doird  of  Trade  returns,  which  corroborates- 
your  statement  that  there  is  a considerable  increase- 
of  traffic. 
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Mr.  Patrick  M'Carthy  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


36065a.  I think  you  are  the  General  Manager  of  the 
Listowel  and  Ballybunion  Railway? — Yes. 

36066.  This  is  the  only  Lartigue  railway  in  the 
world  ? — It  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind.  • 

36066a.  How  long  has  it  been  opened  ? — Twenty 
years  next  February. 

36067.  What  is  its  length  ? — It  is  nine  and  a quar- 
ter miles  from  station  to  station,  with  three- 
quarters  of  a mile  of  sidings  into  a sand-pit. 

36068.  Has  it  beeii  successful  ? — As  an  experimental 
line  it  has  been  a success. 


36069.  But  not  sufficiently  successful  to  warrant 
its  being  adopted  anywhere  else? — Well,  the  present 
system  its  faulty,  with  the  result  that  it  was  not 
adopted  anywhere  else. 

36070.  At  present  the  Company  is  in  liquidation, 
is  it  not? — Yes,  the  constructing  Company. 

36071.  What  is  the  capital  of  the  line  ?— £33,000. 

36072.  And  all  subscribed,  by  the  public  ?— No. 

36073.  Guaranteed  ?— No,  it  is  more  or  less  pri- 

36074.  There  is  no  ratepayers’  -guarantee,  or  any- 
thing ? — No. 
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36075.  Just  name  tie  capital,  will  you — what  is  it 
—£22,000  shares  and  £11,000  loan  capital? — That 


36076.  Where  does  the  railway  run  from  and  to? — 
From  Listowel  to  Ballybunion — a seaside  place. 

36077.  Is  your  traffic  principally  passengers? — 
•General  merchandise  and  passengers  principally. 

36078.  What  are  the  receipts — how  much  a year — 
take  it  for  last  year,  if  you  like? — I will  take  1905. 

36079.  Yes,  what  was  it  in  1905  ? — £2,348  18s.  3d. 

36080.  Gross  receipts? — Yes. 

36081.  What  were  the  passengers? — £1,408. 

36082.  And  the  goods  ? — Goods,  £230  ; minerals, 
.£406. 

36083.  It  is  practically  a passenger  line? — Yes. 

36084.  Mr.  Acworth. — I see  the  receipts  in  1906 
were  worse  than  in  1905? — Owing  to  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances there  was  a small  falling  off. 

36085.  Chairman.— 1 see  the  goods  traffic  is  very 
small  ; is  that  in  consequence  of  the  rates  charged  ? 
—No,  the  resident  population  is  less  than  400 ; it 
is  purely  a summer  traffic. 

36086.  Do  you  work  in  winter  at  all  ? — We  do. 

36087.  What  did  you  say  the  length  was  ? — Ten 

36088.  Is  it  a district  that  could  he  developed  in 
.any  direction  ? — As  a tourist  district  it  could  he 
very  much  developed  with  increased  rolling-stock. 

36089.  Passenger  stock  ? — Passenger  stock ; and 
sand  traffic  also. 

36090.  That  is  from  the  shore  for  the  land? — Yes, 
both  for  building  purposes  and  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. 

36091.  Where  does  the  building  sand  come  from? 
— From  the  sand-pits.- 

36092.  That  is  where  you  have  this  siding? — Yes. 

36093.  And  the  sand  for  agricultural  puiposes,  do 
you  have  any  of  that  from  the  sea  ? — Yes  ; both  are 
used  for  agricultural  purposes,  but  the  shore  sand 
is  preferred. 

36094.  Because  of  the  lime  in  it? — Yes. 

36095.  Do  you  think  that  by  this  line  being  sup- 
plied with  better  rolling-stock  and  goods  conveniences 
any  traffic  could  be  developed  to  'benefit  the  district? 
—I  am  sure  it  could. 

36096.  In  what  way  would  it  benefit  the  district? 
I can  see  it  would  benefit  the  Lartigue  Railway 
•Company,  but  how  would  it  benefit  the  district? — 
By  cheaper  -rates  for  sand ; at  present  we  charge  2s. 
per  ton. 

36097.  For  the  whole  distance  ? — Yes. 

36098.  Or.  -for  any  distance.  Is  it  2s.  from  the 
seashore  to  any  distance? — There  is  a half-way  sta- 
tion to  which  we  charge  Is.  2d.  a ton. 

36099.  You  think  that  if  you  could  carry  more 
there  would  be  more,  sand  sent  away? — I am  sure 
there  would. 

36100.  But  you  cannot  find  rolling-stock  for  it?— 
No. 

36101.  Because  you  have  no  means? — Because  we 
have  no  means. 

36102.  That,  is  what  you  say? — Yes.  I would  like 
to  point  out  the  increase  in  the  receipts  for  ten 
years.  In  1895  the  gross  receipts  were  £1,994 ; in 
1905  they  wei-e  £2,348.  There  is  a steady  increase 
every  year. 

36103.  'Do  you  publish  any  accounts  ? — They  are  not 
f TS^hfd  except  that  they  are  supplied  to  the  Board 


36104.  Can  you  tell  us  what  are  the  working  ex 
penses  in  those  two  periods  ?— Yes ; for  1905  th 
working  expenses  were  £2,192. 

36105.  And  the  receipts? — £2,348;  the  working  ex 
penses  were  93  per  cent,  of  the  receipts.  In  1891 
«re  gross  receipts  wei-e  £1,994,  and  working  expense 
*J../'4b.  That  is  about  87  per  cent,  of  the  receipts. 

Mr.  Sexton. — Last  year. 

Mr.  Acworth. — 102  per  cent,  last  year. 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — 92  per  cent,  in  1905. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

36106.  This  appears  to  be  a question  of  possible  d 
weloprnent  of  the  district? — It  is. 

It  -B^ttybunion  a good  natural  harbour?- 

SSd  XOU  h?ve  no  pier  there  ?-No  pier, 
nicr?  136  a good  harbour  if  you  had 

P er . That  as  the  great  drawback. 


36110.  Would  there  be  substantial  trade? — Easily.  ^r0i,_  12, 1907. 
At  present  there  is  no  means  of  landing  fish  at  Bally-  — - 

bullion ; we  see  tile  Manx  boats  five  or  six  miles  off  Mr.  Patrick 
us.  General^'' 

36111.  But  if  you  had  a pier  at  Ballybunion  you  Manager, 
could  develop  the  fishing  industry  for  the  markets  Listowel  and 
of  Limerick  and  other  towns  ? — And.  we  should  be  one  Ballybunion . 
day  nearer  to  the  English  market  if  we  had  the  fish  Kailway. 
landed  at  Ballybunion.  Suggested 

36112.  You  mean  that  if  you  had  a pier  fish  would  erection  of  a 
get  to  tlie  British  markets  a day  sooner  than  now  ?—  pier  at  Bally- 
Yes  ; if  the  hauls  could  be  landed  at  Ballybunion  in  bunion  to 
the  morning  the  fish  could  be  forwarded  to  England  develop  the 
same  day,  whereas  at  present  the  boats  have  to  re-  fishiug  m- 
tum  to  Fenit  in  the  evening,  and  the  fish  is  not  for-  dustry. 
warded  until  next  day. 

36113.  Are  the  mineral  resources  capable  of  de- 
velopment?— Sand  is. 

36114.  Nothing  hut  sand ; no  building  stone  ? — 

Yes,  building  stone  also. 

36115.  Do  you  think  that  the  establishment  of  a Proposed 
motor  car  service  between  Ballybunion  and  Tarbert  motor  service 
would  stimulate  the  tourist  traffic? — It  would;  it  between  Bally- 
would  supply  the  missing  link  between  Killamey  and  bunion  and 
Kilkee.  Tarbert. 

36116.  And  connect  the  existing  lines  of  communi-  rplie  m;nerai 
cation  in  the  south-west? — That  is  so.  resources  of  the 

36117.  A rail  motor  would  enable  you  to  make  district  and 
better  connection  with  the  Great  Southern  Railway?  tourist  traffic 
— Certainly ; it  would  enable  us  to  connect  with  every  capable  of 
train  on  the  Great  Southern  aaid  Western  Railway,  considerable 

36118.  Although  you  run  five  -trains  a day  .on  your  development, 
system,  you  are  unable  to  connect? — With  two  of  the 
principal  trains. 

36119.  A rail  motor  would  enable  you  to  connect 
with  every  train? — It  would. 

36120.  And  that  would  develop  the  tourist  traffic  ? — 

It  would. 

36121.  Have  you  proper  facilities  for  discharging  Unsatisfactory 
into  the  Great  Southern  wagons  at  Listowel  ? — The  train  con- 
expense  of  transhipping  from  our  station  to  the  Great  nections  at 
Southern  and  Western  is  sixpence  a ton,  Listowel  with 

36122.  How  do  you  propose  to  deal  with  it? — If  ®re“t  , 
there  was  a short  siding  to  enable  us  to  run  on,  and  ®°utbern  an'1 
drop  saaid  from-  our  wagons  into  the  Great  Southern  n„yway 
and  Western  wagons. 

36123.  Your  sand-pits  would  be  developed,  and  you  Transhipment 
could  sell  more  cheaply  to  the  farmers — at  least,  the  changes  at 
person  who  sells  the  sand  could? — Yes  ; at  present  the  Listowel  might 
cost  is  about  5s.  9 d.  per  ton  at  Newcastle  West.  If  be  obviated  by 
you  could  deliver  there  alt  4s.  6 d.  you  could  increase  the  provision 

of  a siding. 


36124.  And  probably  substitute  Irish  sand  for  for- 
eign manure,  to  some  extent? — Yes. 

36125.  Have  you  through  rates  for  passengers  and 
goods  to  the  Great  Southern? — No  through  rates  for 
goods,  but  we  have  for  passengers  week-end  tickets 
and  tourist  and  excursion  bookings. 

36126.  Through  bookings  for  passengers,  but  none 
for  goods  of  any  kind? — No. 

36127.  Wliy  is  that ; is  it  for  want  of  physical  con- 
nection1?— My  Company  are  not  parties  .to  the  Clear- 
ing House,  and  there  would  be  a little  more  expense ; 
the  clearing  expenses  would  be  more,  and  so  on. 

36128.  You  have,  as  I know,  a very  beautiful  and  A financial 
healthful  watering  place,  and  you  have  a district  strengthening 
capable  of  being  developed ; and  if  you  had  a little  of  the  company 
more  money,  and  better  facilities,  you  would  be  able  necessary  to 
to  improve  the  district,  and  get  on  very  well  ? — I am  enabIe  justice 
Quite  sure  of  it.  t0  b®  done  t0 


Examined  by  Mr.  Ac  worth. 


36129.  Clearing  House  or  no  Clearing  House,  any  ^,he  quest;on 
member  of  the  public  might  take  steps  to  compel  you  0f  through 
to  give  a through  rate,  you  know? — Yes.  rates. 

36130.  Nobody  has  ever  tried? — No. 

36131.  You  spoke  about  saving  a day  by  going  to 
Ballybunion  instead  of  going  all  the  way  back  to 
Fenit,  but  they  can  go  at  present  to  Kilrush,  can- 
not they?— They  do  not  land  in  Kilrush  except  in 
the  immediate  fishing  ; the  Manx  boats  do  not  go  as 
far  as  Kilrush  at  all. 

36132.  Do  they  fish  at  Ballybunion  ? — They  do  ; it 
is  the  best  fishing. 

36133.  And  they  do  not  go  up  to  Kilrush.  They 
prefer  to  go  back  to  Fenit? — Yes.  The  provision 

36134.  And  you  think  if  you  had  a connection  they  of  a pier  at 
would  come  to  Ballybunion  pier? — Certainly.  * Ballybunion. 
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36135.  You  are  proposing  an  expenditure  of  some 
£3,000  on  rolling  stock,  and  a certain  amount  for  this 
siding,  and  then  you  would  still  remain  separate  from 
all  the  railways  in  the  country  ?— The  system  would 
be  different,  of  course. 

36136.  Your  railway  is  twenty  years  old?— Yes. 

36137.  I suppose  you  have  not  spent  very  much 
money  on  maintaining  it — not  more  than  you  could 
help? — The  rolling  stock  is  well  maintained. 

36138.  But  how  about  the  road?— The  road  is  in  very 
good  repair  also. 

36139.  Is  the  actual  physical  structure  as  good  as 
ever  ? — The  trestles  require  renewing  ; that  has  been 
a heavy  item  of  expenditure  for  the  last  three  years. 

36140.  I think  you  said  the  system  had  not  been 
altogether  a success? — I said  it  was  a success  as  an 
experiment,  undoubtedly. 

36141.  Suppose  that  anybody  was  going  to  make  a 
railway  from  Listowel  to  Ballybunion,  you  would  not 
recommend  them  to  make  a Lartigue? — I am  not  in 
favour  of  light  railways  of  any  kind. 

36142.  Which  would  you  recommend,  an  ordinary 
broad-gauge  branch  on  which  the  Great  Southern 
trucks  could  run  down  ? — Yes. 

36143.  Do  you  think  it  is  worth  while  anybody 
spending  a good  lot  of  money  on  this  system  ; woo'd 
it  not  be  better  in  the  public  interest  to  sweep  it  away 
and  replace  it  by  an  ordinary  broad-gauge  branch  of 
the  Great  Southern? — The  public  would  be  in  favour 
of  that  proposal. 

36144.  The  shareholders  of  the  Company,  naturally, 
do  not  want  to  lose  all  their  money  ; I quite  under- 
stand that.  But  you  must  agree  with  me  that  the 
public 'interest,  if  money  is  to  be  spent,  would  be  to 
make  an  ordinary  railway? — Yes,  that  would  be  so. 


“ Lartigue  ” 
system,  cost  of 
working. 


Locomotive 
haulage  power. 


The  high  rate 
charged  for 
sand  due  to 
the  scarcity  of 
rolling  stock. 


.£5,000  re- 
quired to 
equip  the 


Examined  by  Mr.  Aspinaix. 

36145,  Is  there  any  economy  in  the  operation  of 
this  sort  of  railway  as  distinguished  from  another  ? — 
In  the  first  cost? 

36146.  No,  in  operating  it? — No,  there  is  not  any 
saving  ; but  I might  say  that  the  expense  of  working 
is  Is.  10gd.  per  train  mile  ; we  run  23,000  train  miles 
every  year.  It  earns  £48  a week,  or  £4  11s.  2d.  a mile 
a week,  and  that  is  principally  earned  in  three 
months. 

36147.  You  do  not  carry  more  than  an  ordinary 
tramcar  would  carry,  do  you  ? — 160  passengers  in  each 
train. 

36148.  Can  you  take  as  many  as  that  ? — Yes ; with 
three  engines  we  carry  460. 

36149.  Do  you  really,  in  practice,  take  a train  that 
seats  160  passengers  with  one  engine  ? — Yes,  and  that 
up  a gradient  of  1 in  47. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Pci:. 

36150.  I see  you  state  in  your  proof  that  you  can- 
not reduce  the  cost  of  carriage  of  sand.  Is  that  be- 
cause you  have  not  sufficient  I’oll-ing  stock  ? — That  is 

36151.  The  rate  you  say  is  two  shillings  a ton  ? — 
It  is. 

36152.  Excluding  terminals ; I suppose  you  have 
terminal  charges  ? — The  cost  of  carting  is  sixpence  a 

36153.  If  you  exclude  the  sixpence  terminal  charges, 
that  works  out  at  twopence  a mile  for  nine  miles — a 
very  heavy  rate  for  sand  ? — That  is  twopence  a mile. 

36154.  We  had  evidence,  yesterday  that  on  the 
Timoleague  and  Courtmacsherry  line  they  carry  sand 
at  a halfpenny  a mile? — I do  not  believe  in  working 
at  a loss. 

36155.  I see  by  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  you  are 
fairly  well  supplied  with  wagons? — Yes,  w©  have 
twenty  sand  wagon3. 

36156.  Of  what  capacity  are  they? — Three  tons. 

36157.  That  is  sixty  tons? — Yes. 

36158.  You  have  3,600  tons  of  minerals — princi- 
pally sand — and  you  think  it  could  be  trebled  if  you 
had  better  provision  of  rolling  stock,  but  surely  the 
cost  of  providing  double  that  quantity  of  rolling 
stock,  in  the  shape  of  sand  wagons,  would  not  be  a 
heavy  one? — We  want  an  additional  engine  as  well. 

36i59.  And  that  would  be  a heavy  item? — £5,000 
would  fully  equip  the  line. 

36160.  Part  of  this  capital  is  found  by  private  in- 
dividuals?—It  is. 


36161.  Are  the  people  in  the  district  interested  in 
the  line  as  regards  its  capital  ?— Only  one,  who.  put 
£200  in  ; that  is  the  only  local  money  in  it. 

36162.  The  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  capital  is  from 
outside  the  district? — Yes. 


36163.  I suppose  those  people,  seeing  that  they  get 
nothing  on  the  ordinary  shares,  are  not  prepared  to 
come  forward  and  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets  to 
do  any  more? — I do  not  expect  them  to. 

36164.  If  it  was  so  largely  in  the  interest  of  Bally- 
bunion,  which  I take  it  from  that  little  pamphlet,  is 
a rising,  fashionable  seaside  resort,  you  would  have 
thought  the  local  people  would  come  forward  and  con- 
tribute the  small  amount  of  capital  that  is  required 
for  a supply  of  rolling  stock? — You  cannot  get  local 
people  to  invest. 

36165.  You  say  that  the  sand  traffic,  to  speak  of 
nothing  else,  would  be  trebled,  and  of  course  that 
would  bring  its  own  profit  in  return  ; but  leaving 
that  point,  you  speak  of  Ballybunion  being  a good 
harbour.  I do  not  know  anything  about  it,  but 
looking  at  the  map  it  looks  like  an  open  roadstead? 

It  is  open,  but  there  is  a good  natural  foundation 

for  a pier. 


36166.  Have  you  gone  into  the  question  at  all  of 
what  amount  of  money  would  be  involved-  in  making 
a pier  suitable  for  the  work  of  the  fishermen?— 
Yes,  we  had  an  estimate  from,  a competent  engineer 
that  £7,000  would  make  a very  suitable  pier. 

36167.  That  is  a large  sum  of  money.  You  know 
that  local  authorities  have  power  under  the  Act  of 
1898  to  contribute  towards  such  works? — Yes,  die 
County  Councils,  I am  sure,  would  contribute  some- 
thing. 

36168.  And  I suppose  you  have  .a  District  Council 
in  Ballybunion  ? — No,  Listowel  is  the  District  Council. 

36169.  You  have  no  District  Council  at  Bally- 
bunion ? — No. 

36170.  Has  any  suggestion  for  the  improvement  of 
the  harbour  been  put  before  the  District  Council  or 
the  County  Council  ?— Yes,  it  has  been,  but  the  Dis- 
trict 'Council  is  so  overtaxed  in  the  way  of  railways 
that  the  ratepayers  are  not  disposed  to  give  any 
further  guarantees. 

36171.  Mr.  Sexton.—  County  Kerry  has  'been  very 
heavily  hit? — Very  heavily. 

36172.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — You  speak  of  the 
importance  of  establishing  a motor  service  from 
Ballybunion  to  Tarbert  ?— Yes,  it  would,  if  boats  were 
put  on  between  Ballybunion  and  Kilrush.  Of  course 
the  pier  would  not  be  a through  service. 

36173.  You  say  a motor  service  along  the  coast 
from  Ballybunion  to  Tarbert  would  be  attended  with 
success? — It  would,  no  doubt,  because  the  tourists- 
would  turn  again  and  travel  all  round. 

36174.  You  are  aware  that  there  was  a coach  ser- 
vice initiated  under  the  Act  of  1896  from  Listowel  to- 
Tarbert,  but  after  seven  years  it  was  found  so  un- 
remunerative  that  they  had  to  stop  it ; do  you  think 
that  the  direction  in  which  that  service  was  estab- 
lished was  the  wrong  direction? — It  was  the  wrong 
direction  ; it  was  a great  mistake. 

36175.  Who  was  responsible  for  the  direction  of 
that  coach  service ; who  put  it  in  that  particular 
locality?— In  the  first  place,  I suppose,  some  local 
people  of  influence,  and  in  the  next  place,  the  Board 
of  Works. 

36176.  It  came  there,  I suppose,  on  the  represen- 
tation of  the  people  of  the  locality  through  the  Beard 
of  Works? — I expect  so.  . 

36177. 1 believe  of  six  or  seven  services  of  a similar 
kind  established  'at-  that  time  everyone  of  them  came 
to  grief — every  one  of  them  practically  found  that 
they  could  nob  pay  their  working  costs  much  less 
make  a profit?— It  appeared  to  be  so  considered. 

36178.  That  is  the  point  on  which  I wanted  to  ask 
your  opinion.  Do  you  think  that  the  ill-success  which 
attended  nearly  all  those  efforts  was  largely  due  to 
their  not  having  been  rightly  directed,  in  the  first 
instance,  and  to  the  want  of- — I will  not  say  care,  but 
of  sufficient  investigation  as  to  the  best  localities  for 
putting  these  services  in? — I fear  that  is  a fact.  1>1 
the  next  place,  they  were  too  expensively  worked— 
the  equipment  was  too  expensive. 

35179.  At  any  rate,  given  a service  in  a pr°P^r 
district,  jrou  think  there  is  a fair  prospect  of  ns 
being  attended  with  success? — I do,  because  the  ™ost 
interesting  part  of  the  Shannon  would  be  seen 
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Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

36180.  You  say  that  the  difficulty  in  districts  such 
as  yours  requiring  development,  of  which  there  are  so 
many  in  Ireland,  is  that  you  cannot  interest  exist- 
ing companies  unless  they  see  their  way  to  immediate 
profit? — No.  . 

36181.  And  an  isolated  district  can  bring  no 
effectual  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  Treasury  ? — No ; 
we  have  no  influence  in  our  district. 

36182.  That  is  because  you  have  been  left  to  fend 
for  yourselves  ?— Yes. 

36183.  Is  that  in  the  interest  of  the  country.  All 
such  districts  taken  together  make  up  a great  part  of 
the  country,  but,  acting  separately,  they  are  helpless. 
Do  you  say  that  if  the  Irish  lines  were  administered 
by  the  public  as  a united  system  that  would  be  the 
most  likely  way  of  creating  the  surplus  funds  by 
which  the  resources  of  a district  such  as  yours  might 
be  developed? — I have  no  desire  to  go  into  the  general 
subject,  but  if  you  ask  me,  I believe  that  the  amalga- 
mation would  be  necessary. 

36184.  I put  it  in  this  way:  suppose  it  was  made 
plain  that  the  purchase  of  the  lines  in  general  by  an 
authority  responsible  to  the  public  of  Ireland  wculd 
result  in  a large  surplus  by  the  substitution  of  public 


credit  for  the  present  securities,  and  also  a great 
saving  by  combined  working  as  against  the  present 
systems? — I have  no  doubt  it  would. 

36185.  Do  you  think  that  the  advantage  secured  to 
Ireland  by  that  means  would  secure  great  benefits  no 
matter  what  system  you  might  have? — Yes,  under 
existing  circumstances  the  duplication  is  too  great, 
and  there  would  be  an  enormous  saving,  I believe. 

36186.  Whatever  system  gave  Ireland  means  to 
reduce  the  rates  and  perfect  the  transit  system  ought 
to  be  adopted  ? — And  it  would  be  better  for  the 
country. 

36187.  Mr.  Acworth. — May  I just  understand  that 
— £7,000  for  the  pier — would  that  give  railway  con- 
nection right  on  to  the  pier? — It  would. 

36188.  That  was  in  the  estimate  ?— Yes. 
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36189.  That  was  taking  your  railway  on  to  the 
pier? — Yes. 

36190.  Sir  Herbert  Jekyll. — My  recollection  is  that 
the  railway  stops  at  the  top  of  the  hill  ? — It  does. 

36191.  Would  not  it  be  a difficult  thing  to  get 
trains  to  the  pier? — I have  already  plans  prepared 
for  the  pier. 

36192.  Mr.  Acworth. — Is  the  extension  of  that  rail- 
way included  in  the  £7,000? — It  is. 


Estimated 
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connection. 


Mr.  James  O’ Boyle  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


36193.  Mr.  O’Boyle,  where  do  you  live?— At  Ton- 
roe,  near  Killala. 

36194.  Are  you  in  business  there? — I do  farming 
and  a little  'business,  but  not  on  a very  large  scale. 

36195.  Do  you  hold  any  public  office  ? — No. 

36196.  What  railway  serves  your  distr'et? — The 
Midland  Great  Western. 

36197.  And  you  have  dealings  with  that  Company  ? 
—Yes. 

36198.  Are  they  of  a satisfactory  character? — I 
would  not  say  that  they  are. 

36199.  Have  you  any  particular  complaints  with 
regard  to  traffic  that  you  have  had  on  that  railway  ? — 
Yes. 

36200.  Just  tell  us  briefly  what  you  have  to  com- 
plain of  ?— One  thing  is  the  high  charge  for  sending 
cattle  to  shows.  For  instance,  in  April,  1905,  I sent 
a bull  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  Show  at  Balls- 
bridige ; I sent  it  by  passenger  train,  and  that  beast 
was  taken  as  far  .as  Mullingar,  where  the  truck  was 
taken  off.  I had  paid  25  per  cent,  extra  to  get  the 
beast  carried  by  passenger  train,  but  the  truck  was 
taken  off  at  Mullingar  and  did  not  reach  Ballsbridge 
until  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  instead  of  being 
there  at  three  o’clock.  I do  not  Stink  that  that  was 
fair  treatment. 

36201.  Although  you  paid  the  full  rate? — I pail 
25  per  cent,  extra  for  it  to  go  by  passenger  train. 

36202.  And  you  expected  the  cattle  to  go  through 
by  that  train? — I expected  it  when  I was  promised 
it. 

36203.  And  had  paid  for  it? — And  had  paid  for  it. 
And  they  charged  me  for  a single  beast  36s.,  which 
I consider  too  much. 

36204.  Mr.  Sexton. — Did  the  delay  defeat  your  pur- 
pose in  sending  the  animal  to  the  Show? — If  it  had 
been  a few  minutes  later  the  Show-gates  would  have 
been  closed,  as  under  the  rules  the  cattle  have  to  be 
in  at  dusk. 

36205.  Chairman. — At  any  rate,  it  just  escaped 
being  shut  out? — Exactly. 

36206.  If  it  had  been  shut  out  the  journey  would 
have  been  useless? — It  would  have  been. 

36207.  That  is  one  complaint ; have  you  any  other  ? 
— In  January,  1906,  I ordered  plough  fittings  in 
Wexford;  they  were  sent  off  in  time,  and  handed 
over  to  the  Midland  Great  Western  Company  on 
26th  January,  but  they  never  turned  them  up  to 
me.  We  kept  writing  and  writing,  and  it  was  not 
until  after  I had  been  to  a solicitor  and  he  had 
served  them  with  notice  that  the  Company  paid  for 
them. 

36208.  Why  did  they  refuse  the  claim  in  the  first 
’loanee,  seeing  that  you  did  not  get  the  goods  at 
— At  first  they  said  they  knew  nothing  about 
them ; they  laid  it  on  to  the  other  company. 


36209.  Which  was  that? — The  Dublin,  Wicklow, 
and  Wexford  Railway.  But  that  Company  proved 
delivery,  and1  after  about  six  months,  when  I had 
threatened  to  sue  them,  they  paid.  Then  there  was 
another  case. 

36210.  IV  as  that  in  January,  1906? — Yes,  January, 
1906. 

36211.  When  was  the  next?' — In  July,  1906. 

36212.  The  same  year  ? — Yes.  I got  a mowing 
machine.  These  mowing  machines  are  packed  in 
crates  and  shipped  across  from  America  to  North 
Wall.  It  was  taken  over  by  the  Midland  Great 
Western  Railway,  and  when  I opened  the  crate 
several  of  the  parts  were  broken.  Of  course  I could 
not  tell  whether  they  were  broken  or  not  until  I 
'had  got  the  case  home  and  opened  it.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, I had  signed  for  it,  and  the  Company  said 
they  would  not  allow  anything  for  it. 

36213.  You  made  a claim  ? — I did. 

36214.  And  you  got  no  satisfaction  ?— It  was  re- 
fused, as  usual. 

36215.  Have  you  the  correspondence  with  you? — 
No;  I did  not  take  note  of  the  correspondence;  I 
did  not  know  this  Commission  was  going  to.  sit. 

36216.  What  is  the  next  case? — In  July,  1906,  I 
sent  two  beasts  to  the  Galway  Show.  I ordered  a 
1;  P ” wagon  a week  before  the  show,  and  made  seve- 
ral journeys  to  see  if  it  was  in  the  station;  they 
would  not  promise  it,  but  said  that  I might  go  down 
in  the  evening  and  see  if  they  had  got  it.  It  was 
the  evening  before  the  show  that  the  wagon  came, 
and  the  cattle  went  into  it,  and  were  very  nearly 
too  late  for  the  show,  because  they  did  not  leave 
Killala  until  the  last  train,  whereas  they  should  have 
gone  out  by  the  first  passenger  train,  about  7.30  in 
the  morning. 

36217.  What  train  did  it  go  by — in  the  evening? — 
1.20,  which  gets  into  Galway  at  8 or  9 o’clock  in  the 
evening.  For  that  they  charged  me  35.?.  Then  the 
same  Company  took  them  on  the  18th  July  in  Galway 
at  about  7 o’clock,  and  they  did  not  arrive  in  Killala 
until  about  5 o’clock  the  next  evening,  although  they 
were  sent  by  passenger  train.  I could  not  find  out 
where  they  had  kept  them  or  what  they  had  done 
with  them. 

36218.  What  was  the  time  of  the  journey? — They 
were  loaded  on  18th  July  at  about  7 o’clock  in  the 
evening,  and  they  did  not  reach  Killala  until  5 
o’clock  in  the  evening  of  July  19. 

36219.  About  twenty-two  hours? — Yes,  and  the 
cattle  were  fasting  all  that  time.  I did  not  think 
it  was  good  enough.  Besides,  they  were  a pure-bred 
bull  and  a pure-bred  heifer.  I do  not  think  it  was 
very  fair  treatment. 

36220.  And  the  rate  paid  was  for  passenger  train  ? 
— Yes. 

36221.  Did  you  take  that  matter  up  with  the  rail- 
way comDany?—  The  railway  company  never  heeded 
me  at  all. 
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36222.  Now  give  us  another  case? — In  September  I 
sent  the  very  same  beasts  to  the  Ballinasloe  Show, 
which  is  thirty  or  forty  miles  nearer  than  Galway, 
and  .the  Railway  Company  charged  me  £2  Is., 
whereas  they  only  charged  35s.  to  Galway,  thirty  or 
forty  miles  further  away.  Returning  on  the  evening 
of  September  29,  the  Company  had  booked  them, 
and  contracted  to  carry  them  to  Killala,  but  when 
they  came  to  Ballina  they  refused  to  carry  them  any 
further.  It  was  Saturday  night,  and  there  was  no 
train  supposed  to  go  down  until  10  o’clock  on  Mon- 
day. I could  not  leave  the  cattle  standing  there  and 
fasting  all  that  time,  so  I had  to  take  them  out  at 
11  o’clock  at  night  and  walk  them  home,  and  it  was 
• 5 o’clock  in  the  morning  when  they  reached  home. 

36223.  You  had  to  drive  them?— Yes. 

36224.  From  Ballina  ?— About  twelve  miles. 

36225.  Because  there  was  no  train  ?— Because  there 
was  no  train.  There  was  a special  train  going  to 
Killala  from  Ballina  on  the  night  of  September  29, 
and  the  station-master  said  he  would  get  them  on  it. 

I told  him  to  be  sure  and  keep  the  train,  and  he 
said  he  would,  and  made  every  promise.  Then  when 
1 the  train  with  my  cattle  was  coming  in  he  let  the 
other  special  go  away  to  Killala. 

36226.  Before  you  ?— One  train  was  up  to  the  other 
—there  was  not  three  minutes  between  them.  His 
excuse  was  that  he  forgot  all  about  it.  I had  a 
ticket  for  Killala;  the  Company’s  servants  collected 
that  ticket,  although  I was  entitled  to  use  it  any 
time  within  a month,  and  they  refused  to  give  it 
back  to  me.  I wrote  to  the  Manager  about  it,  a.nd 
explained  matters;  I could  not  get  any  satisfaction 
about  the  cattle,  but  he  returned  me  the  price  of  the 
ticket  a week  or  ten  days  after,  when  there  had  been 
a considerable  amount  of  writing. 

36227.  Mr.  Sexton.— Your  own  ticket?— Yes. 

36228.  But  nothing  for  the  freight  of  the  cattle? — 
Absolutely  nothing.  And  I do  not  understand  why 
they  should  charge  6s.  more  to  Ballinasloe  than  to 
Galway,  which  is  thirty  miles  further.  Besides  that, 
the  1.20  train  that  leaves  Killala  is  a goods  train, 
and  they  charge  the  25  per  cent,  extra  for  passenger 
train  on  cattle  which  goes  by  that  train. 

36229.  Chairman.—  You  mean  to  say  they  charged 
passenger  train  rate,  although  the  traffic  was  carried 
by  a goods  train  ? — Yes.  It  is  the  only  goods  train. 

36230.  And  you  think  that  you  ought  not  to  be 
charged  that  25  per  cent,  extra?— I do  not  mind 
paying  it  by  the  7.30  in  the  morning,  by  the  pas- 
senger train,  but  when  it  is  a goods  train  I do  not 
think  they  ought  to  charge  it. 

36231.  Of  course  you  have  represented  that  to  the 
Railway  Company? — It  is  no  use  representing  it. 

36232.  But  have  you  done  it  ? — Yes,  but  it  is  no 
use  unless  some  public  body,. takes  it  up. 

36233.  IV hat  is  your  next  case? — On  October  2, 
1907,  I sent  oats  to  Killala  Station  to  be  sent  to 
Ballina.  I happened  to  go  to  Ballina  three  or  four 
days  after,  and  the  man  to  whom  I sent  the  oats 
asked  me  where  they  were ; he  said  to  me,  “ Where 
are  the  oats?  You  promised  to  send  them,  and  you 
have  not  done  so.”  "That  is  false,”  I said.  He 
sent  down  to  the  station  several  times,  and  at  last 
I heard  that  the  oats  were  at  Ballyvarra  Station, 
which  is  two  stations  further  up  the  line. 

36234.  The  consignment  had  been  sent  to  the  wrong 
station? — That  was  not  my  fault;  I consigned  it  all 
right,  but  the  man  did  not  get  the  consignment 
until  October  7.  That  was  a serious  disappointment. 

36235.  And  the  oats  were  sent  away  on  the  3rd 
October,  1907  ? — Yes,  and  he  did  not  receive  them 
until  the  7th,  for  a short  distance  of  nine  miles. 
That  is  not  good  enough  either. 

36236.  Of  course.  But  is  not  the  explanation  that 


36238.  Mr.  Sexton. — Eventually,  after  five  days,  the 
oats  were  delivered  at  the  proper  place? — No  doubt. 

36239.  Chairman.—  You  asked  for  an  explanation 
of  the  delay  in  transit,  did  you  not  ? — There  was 
nothing  with  respect  to  the  station-master  at  Killala ; 
lie  sent  them  out  in  the  usual  way ; he  showed  me 
' «oflnermt?Ung  was  Properly  done  on  his  part. 

. j.  T«ey  were  properly  consigned  ?— Yes ; the 
stationmaster  at  Killala  did  his  part:  there  cannot 
be  one  word  said  against  him  ; he  did  everything 


all  right.  Then,  there  is  another  thing.  The  people 
in  Killala  complain  very  much  about  the  accommoda- 
tion of  trains.  During  the  Exhibition  in  Dublin 
this  year  the  railway  company  ran  excursions;  the 
ticket  would  be  issued  on  a Monday,  you  would  reach 
Dublin  at  about  3 o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  order 
to  get  home  you  would  have  to  leave  Dublin  at  9.15- 
on  Tuesday  morning. 

36241.  That  is  to  say,  if  they  wanted  to  get  home 
the  same  day  ? — They  had  to  get  home  unless  the 
tickets  were  extended. 

36242.  I do  not  know  that  there  is  any  injustice 
in  that  ? — But  that  is  rather  a short  time  ; they  could 
very  well  make  the  tickets  available  for  the  third 
day ; that  is  what  the  people  are  all  thinking. 

36243.  Do  you  know  what  fare  was  charged?— 
7s.  bd. 

36244.  For  the  return  ticket? — Yes. 

36245.  With  admission  to  the  Exhibition? — No; 
you  paid  extra  for  admission  to  the  Exhibition. 

36246.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — What  is  the  ordi- 
nary fare? — 27 s.  3d.,  return. 

36247.  Chairman.— So  that  it  was  rather  a cheap 
rate?— It  was  cheap,  no  doubt,  but  the  people  ex- 
pected they  would  get  the  other  day. 

36248.  At  any  rate,  the  Exhibition  is  over  now,  so 
that  cannot  be  altered? — Certainly  not.  Then  there 
is  another  thing  that  would  accommodate  the  people 
very  much.  The  train  that  leaves  Dublin  at  4.15  in 
the  evening  only  runs  as  far  as  Ballina.  It  would 
be  a great  convenience  if  it  was  run  on  to  Killala. 

36249.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Foe. — At  what  time  does 
it  get  down  there? — At  various  times;  it  is  often  an 
hour  or  half  an  hour  late. 

36250.  But  what  is  the  time  in  the  time  table?— 
About  10.30,  I think ; but  I am  not  sure  about  that. 

36251.  Chairman. — Have  you.  any  other  cause  of 
complaint? — In  1904  I ordered  a plough  from  Messrs. 
Pierce  and  Company,  of  Wexford,  and  when  the 
plough  arrived  in  Killala  a part  of  it  was  broken,  and 
the  railway  company  would  not  pay  for  it.  I had  to 
get  another  plough  for  the  man  who  was  going  to 
have  this  one,  and  it  delayed  him  a week  or  so. 
It  was  not  until  three  months  after,  when  I threatened 
them  with  the  law,  and  put  the  matter  into  a solici- 
tor’s hands,  that  they  paid  for  it.  If  the  plough 
had  been  handled  properly  by  the  Company’s  ser- 
vants the  breakage  would  not  have  happened. 

36252.  You  did  get  paid  for  it? — Yes,  after  a time. 
Then,  on  April  15,  last  I sent  a.  pure-bred  heifer  to 
the  Dublin  Show  by  the  train  leaving  Killala  at 
7.30  or  7.35  in  the  morning,  and  I paid  25  per  cent, 
extra  for  it  to  go  by  passenger  train.  The  -station- 
master  told  me  that  it  would  get  into  Ballsbridge 
about  3 o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  but  it  did  not  get 
there  until  7 o’clock  in  the  evening,  in  a mixed 
Southern  and  Midland  train.  When  it  got  there, 
and  was  being  taken  out  of  the  truck,  the  auctioneer's 
agent  said  it  was  to  be  taken  back  again,  as  it  was 
not  consigned  there  at  all,  but  to  North  Wall.  I 
happened  to  come  up  at  the  time  they  were  taking 
the  heifer  back  again.  1 asked  the  agent  about  it, 
and  he  said  that  the  heifer  was  consigned  to  North 
Wall,  whereas  the  consignment  was  signed,  plainly 
“ Ballsbridge.  via  North  Wall.”  Had  I not  been 
there  it  would  have  been  sent  back  again,  and  would 
have  missed  the  sale.  The  railway  company’s  agent 
said  it  was  to  be  brought  back  again  to  North  Wall. 

36253.  But  you  got  it  in  all  right?— Yes,  but  if  I 
had  not  been  there  it  would  have  been  sent  back  to 
North  Wall. 

36254.  I suppose  that  someone  had  misread  the  con- 
signment note? — It  was  there  as  clear  as  two  and 
two  make  four. 

36255.  Mr.  Sexton. — Via  North  Wall? — Yes. 

36256.  To  Ballsbridge  ?- — Yes,  as  plain  as  anything 
could  be.  The  excuse  for  its  having  arrived  so  late 
was  that  an  engine  broke  down  or  it  would  have  been 
earlier. 

36257.  Chairman. — That  may  have  been  a legiti- 
mate excuse  ? — We  do  not  know  that- ; we  cannot  tell 
that. 

36258.  Then,  with  regard  to  small  parcels  ; what 
have  you  to  say  on  that  matter  ?— Parcels  weighing 
about  24  lbs.  I can  get  ordered  in  London  and  they 
will  be  left  in  Killala  for  a charge  of  2 s. 

36259.  By  parcels  post? — No,  by  train;  whereas  if 
I get  a similar  parcel  .sCnt  from  the  Broadstone  Sta-  ■ 
tion,  in  Dublin,  it  will  cost  Is.  lOd.  I do  not  see 
bow  it  comes  in. 
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36260.  For  ,an*  weight  a„d  th.  aa»e  article,  H , _ 

-Yes;  there  is  only  2d.  difference.-  _ ..  that  they  had  put  lights  in  the  carriages,  but  they 

36261.  2s.  from  London?— Yes,  and  Is.  10d.  fron  many  a time  overlooked  the  thing.  Trader,’ 

n„blin  36277.  I suppose  they  are  oil  lamps  ?-Yes,  some  Kniala’ 

' rp,  , . ctran^e 2 — I do  not  under-  0f  them,  but  not  all;  some  of  them  are  gas.  then  c M 

36262.  That  does  seem  strange . r I think  they  ought  to  cushion  the  third  class  carriages  * 

■mand  at.  tods  lo  dmlop  ,„de  uke  thej  d(J  on  „lher  railways  in  Ireland.  Suggcated 

“ ^ T«1  rea^Vwte  th^L^them 

v carriages  ?-Not  in  ^new^s  I hav* 

carriages. 


Moreover  ^°if^  there  are  any  misfits  or  broken  parts, 
there  are’ no  through  rates  back 

thev  have  a through  rate  from  Wexfoid  to  Killala, 
ibut  not  back  from  Killala  to  Wexford. 

Chairman  —Surely  there  must  be  some  mis- 
takf  aLt  Xr \re  not  the  rates  available  either 
You  say  they  are  available  only  in  one  direc- 


•way.  -----  . - 

tion? — In  one  direction.  , 

36265.  And  not  the  other  ?— There  is  a through 
iate  to  Killala,  but  if  you  send  the  goods  back 
Jou  have  to  book  them  to  Dublin,  and  they  have  to 

^e36625Ad  Chairma™ — But  we  have  been  told  that  the 

the  ease  » one  line-,  fc, 
are  always  between  places,  and  apply  m both  direc- 

tl036266.  Mr.  Sexton.—  Are  there  two  lines  in  this 
case?— Yes.  I ordered  the  goods  from  a man  who  has 
a through  rate  from  Wexford  to  Killala,  but  if  I have 
anv  broken  parts,  or  want  to  send  the  goods  back  to 
him,  I have  to  book  them  to  Dublin  first  and  pay  on 
them,  and  then  they  have  to  be  booked  again  m Dub- 
lin and  sent  down.  _ ,11 

36267.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Toe. — You  pay  two  local 
rates  instead  of  one  through  rate?— Yes. 

Mr  Tatlow. — There  must  be  some  mistake  ; that 
cannot  be.  The  rates  apply  in  both  directions. 

Witness. — I inquired  into  that. 

Mr...  Tatlow. — Did  you  ever  write  about  it? 

Witness. — The  stationmaster  had  all  particulars. 
36268.  Chairman.— With  regard  to  cattle  rates  from 
rour  district  to  Dublin  or  Liverpool ; do  you  find 
that  they  are  too  high  to  cultivate  trade  ? — They 
are;  that  is  what  I think.  For  instance,  they  can 
ship  from  Ballina  to  Glasgow  or  Liverpool,  and  they 
can  get  them  about  8s.  a head  ; but  if  they  send  odd 
cattle— and  there  are  a lot  of  poor  people  there  who 
cannot  all  afford  to  have  wagons  or  even  half-wagons 
— they  have  to  send  them  by  North  Wall,  and  it 
•will  cost  them  something  like  33s.  a head. 

36269.  To  where  ?— To  either  Glasgow  or  Liverpool, 
whereas  if  you  had  regular  shipments  they  could  get 
them  there  for  8s. 

36270.  I do  not  see  the  point.  What  do  you  com- 
plain of  ? — When  a man  wants  to  send  odd  cattle  to 
Liverpool  or  Glasgow  via  North  Wall,  he  knows  that 
it  will  cost  him  25s.  a head  rate  to  Dublin,  and  then 
about  8s.  across  from  Dublin. 

36271.  That  is  33s.  ? — Yes,  and  that  is  very  high. 
36272.  You  think  that  the  rate  operates  against 
cattle  being  sent  that  way? — I think  so.  Then 
Ballina  is  a good  market  town— as  good  as  there  is 
in  the  West  of  Ireland.  A lot  of  people  come  from 
the  Killala  direction,  from  a very  poor  country,  and 
if  it  happens  to  be  a week-day  other  than  Monday 
they  have  to  pay  15(Z.  for  a return  ticket. 

36273.  That  is  third-class,  return  ? — Yes,  but  on  a 
"Monday  they  get  it  for  10<7. 

36274.  That  is  a market  ticket? — Yes.  I consider 
that  10d.  ought  to  be  enough  any  day  for  such  a 
short  distance. 

36275.  What  is  the  distance? — About  nine  English 
miles ; it  is  six  by  road.  The  people  in  the  district 
are  very  poor,  and  they  sell  their  fish  and  so  on  in 
the  market  town.  Then  the  sanitary  arrangements  on 
the  Midland  are  very  bad.  I remember,  on  Decem- 
ber 13  last  year,  there  was  a fair  in  Ballina,  and 
the  train  was  late,  as  usual ; the  train  was  due  at 
4.5,  but  it  did  not  leave  until  4.45,  when  it  was 
•quite  dark.  But  they  would  not  accommodate  the 
people  in ‘he  third  class  carriages  with  lights,  although 
they  had  lights  in  the  first  and  second  class  carriages, 
where  there  were  no  people  travelling. 

36276.  Surely  that  is  not  a general  thing ; that 
must  be  exceptional  ? — They  ought  not  to  dq  it.  ■ I 


seen ; they  are  very  uncomfortable  to  travel  in,  espe- 
cially long  distances.  . 

36280.  Looking  generally  at  your  evidence,  you  are 
of  opinion  that  lower  passenger  rates  and  lower  rates 
for  goods  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  district 
in  which  you  live? — Undoubtedly.  Trish  railwa / 

36281.  But  the  rates  charged  on  the  Midland  Great  * Jf  / 
Western  are  not  out  of  proportion  to  those  chaiged  ^Uy 
on  other  lines  in  Ireland,  are  they  ?— I do  not  know.  °oQ  hjgh_ 
36282.  The  figures  you  have  given  us  as  to  tares 
similar  scale  to  the  lares  on 


other  lines?— Very  probably.  , . ,,  , 

36283.  But  you  blame  the  scale ; you  complain  that 
the  whole  scale  of  railway  fares  and  rates  m Ireland 
is  too  high?— Especially  on  the  Midland,  I think.  1 
do  not  know  the  rates  on  the  other  lines 

36284.  Because  you  do  business  with  the  Midland . 

36285.  Have  you  considered  whether  it  would  be 
advisable  to  have  amalgamation  of  these  railways  ?~ 

Either  amalgamation  or  State  purchase. 

36286.  Which  would  you  prefer  ?— State  purchase,  of 

' US  And  managed  W an  Irish  “X 

should  not  care  what  authority  it  was;  it  n was  a b Irish 
proper  honest  authority  I should  not  caie  wneio.  nuthoiity  re- 
tame from.  Let  Irishmen  do  it  by  all  means,  it  you  commeiKie<l. 
get  the  right  people. 

36288.  Do  you  think  that 
ownership  and  management  by  . 
many  of  these  complaints  which  j 
us  would  disappear? — I think  so.  . 

36289.  That,  is  your  view?— Yes,  tliat  is 
opinion,  seeing  how  the  Post  Office  is  carried  ( 
everybody  seems  to  be  satisfied  with  that. 


there  were  State 
Irish  authority, 
1 have  laid  before 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Foie. 


36290.  With  regard  to  these  plough  fittings  on 
January  2nd  and  subsequently:  your  experience  of 
the  working  of  the  Midland  Railway  has  not  been 
very  favourable? — No. 

36291.  The  evidence  we  have  had  with  regard  to  Alleged  m- 
that  particular  railway  has  been  rather  in  the  con-  attention  of 
trary  direction.  While  traders  have  complained  that  the  Midland 
the  rates  were  high,  they  have  generally  said  that 
the  railway  did  its  best  in  the  interests  of  the  dis-  « 
trict  which  it  served,  both  as  regards  facilities  and  * ■ * » 

as  regards  attending  to  any  complaints  which  were  to  Oomplainla. 
put  before  them.  I gather  from  your  evidence  that 
that  has  not  been  your  experience  ?— No,  it  has  not. 

I do  not  understand  why,  if  a parcel  weighing  24  lbs. 
can  be  brought  from  London  and  delivered  in  Killala 
for  2.?.,  the  railway  company  should  charge  Is.  10d. 
for  the  same  parcel  from  Broadstone  Station  in  Dub- 


lin. 


36292.  I was  not  touching  on  that  point;  I was 
referring  to  your  experience  of  the  treatment  ac- 
corded you  by  the  railway  company  ?— Exactly. 

36293.  According  to  your  evidence  it  has  not  been 
very  satisfactory  ? — No. 

36294.  Are  you  giving  now  solely  your  own 
views,  or  are  you  representing  other  people  in  your 
district  in  regard  to  these  complaints  and  the  in- 
attention they  have  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
railway  company?— In  particular  about  myself. 

36295.  My  point  is  that  the  evidence  we  have  had 
with  regard  to  the  Midland  Company  is  that  they 
have  been  exceptionally  courteous— perhaps  more  so 
than  other  companies? — I do  not  know  about  tho 
treatment  of  other  companies. 

36296.  The  evidence  shows  that  they  have  been 
exceptional  as  regards  their  treatment  of  complaints. 
Traders  have  generally  expressed  themselves  as  satis- 
fied with  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  company 
2Q  2 
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within  their  powers,  though  they  have  complained 
that  they  would  like  better  facilities  and  lower  rates. 
I am  now  on  the  subject  of  inattention  to  your  par- 
ticular complaints  ? — Yes. 

36297.  Chairman. — I understand  that  Mr.  O’Boyle 
is  making  personal  complaints,  and  is  not  represent- 
ing anybody  else? — Exactly. 

36298.  You  are  not  speaking  on  behalf  of  others 
in  the  district? — No. 

36299.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — About  there  being 
through  rates  from  Wexford  to  Killala,  but  not  from 
Killala  to  Wexford.  Have  you  any  traffic  going 
from  Killala  to  Wexford? — Sometimes  I do  have — 
misfits  and  things.  But  the  stationmaster  told  me 
that  I could  not  book  them  through,  that  they  had 
no  through  rates  at  all. 

36300.  That  is  traffic  which  has  been  received  in 
the  first  instance  from  Wexford,  and  you  are  sending 
it  back  because  there  is  something  wrong  with  it  ? — 
Exactly. 

36301.  Have  you,  as  a matter  of  fact,  any  export 
trade,  if  I may  so  describe  it? — No. 

36302.  Probably  that  would  be  the  answer  the  rail 
way  company  would  give,  that  with  the  exception  of 
articles  which  you  receive  from  Wexford,  and  which, 
for  some  cause  or  another  you  are  obliged  to  send 
back,  there  is  no  through  traffic  going  from  Killala 
to  Wexford? — I suppose  that  if  there  was  a lot  of 
stuff  you  might  get  through  rates. 

36303.  That  is  what  I wish  to  point  out  to  you— 
that  probably  that  would  be  the  answer  .of  the  rail- 
way company  ? — But  the  stationmaster  says  that  they 
have  no  through  rates. 

36304.  Because  they  have  no  traffic  to  deal  with, 
except  these  occasional  misfits? — Yes. 

36305.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  they 
never  seem  to  run  these  trains  beyond  Ballina,  which 
is  only  nine  miles  short  of  Killala? — There  are  only 
two  trains  per  day  into  Killala  and-  two  out,  except  on 
Mondays,  when  there  is  a special  at  11  o’clock. 

36306.  What  are  the  times  of  those  trains? — 7.30 
and  1.20,  and  in  the  other  direction  about  10.15  and 
4.25  or  4.30. 

36307.  Chairman. — Is  there  no  train  after  1.20? — 
No. 

36308,  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe.— And  is  that  1.20 
train  in  connection  with  the  Dublin  train? — It  is  in 
connection  with  the  limited  mail  from  Ballina  to 
Dublin. 

36309.  A traveller  coming  from  Dublin  to  Killala, 
via  Ballina,  would  he  be  able  to  get  to  Killala  by  that 
1.20  train,  supposing  he  left  Dublin  in  the  morning  ? 
— At  7 o’clock.  He  would  get  to  Killala  on  a Monday 
about  half  past  twelve.  But  if  he  came  on  a Tuesday, 
or  any  other  week-day  than  Monday,  he  would  have  to 
remain  in  Ballina  until  4.15  or  perhaps  4.30,  before 
he  could  get  to  Killala. 

36310.  But  I thought  you  said  just  now  there  were 
only  two  trains  leaving  Ballina  for  Killala,  one  at 

7.30  and  the  other  at  1.20?— Except  on  Monday,  when 
there  is  one  at  11  o’clock,  and  waits  for  the  limited 
mail. 

36311.  Chairman. — That  is  every  Monday? — Yes. 

36312.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe—  On  other  days  you 
mean  to  say  that  a traveller  coming  from  Dublin  to 
Killala  has  practically  to  wait  the  night  at  Ballina  ? 
— If  he  leaves  in  the  9.15  he  gets  into  Ballina  about 

4.30  in  the  evening. 

36313.  He  has  to  wait  all  night  there? — Leaving 
Dublin  in  the  morning  he  gets  to  Ballina  about  4.30  ; 
there  is  a train  which  only  goes  to  Ballina,  and  it 
would  be  a great  convenience  to  the  people  of  Killala 
if  that  train  could  be  run  down  to  them  ; it  is  only 
9 miles. 

36314.  That  is  your  point — that,  that  train  might, 
with  great  advantage  to  your  district,  be  extended 
to  your  place? — Yes. 

36315.  Have  you  made  any  representations  to  the 
railway  company  to  that  effect  ? — I do  not  think  they 
have.  N 

36316.  If  you  do  not  put  your  grievance  before  them 
you  can  hardly  expect  the  railway  company  to  know 
that  it  exists  or  that  there  is  a section  of  the  people 
who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  train  ? — Y'ou  can- 
not have  public  boards  always  passing  resolutions. 

36317.  As  far  as  you  know,  the  people  have  not  re- 
presented the  matter  to  see  if  the  railway  company 
could  give  them  a better  connection  ? — T do  not  know. 


36318.  I think  you  complained  that  you  had  to  pay 
the  extra  25  per  cent,  passenger  train  rate  for  sending 
cattle  from  Ballina  to  Galway  although  it  went  by. 
goods  train  ? — Yes. 

36319.  Have  you  ever  represented  that  matter  to  the- 
railway  company? — I have  spoken  to  their  servants 
about  it. 

36320.  But  have  you  written  to  the  secretary  or 
manager  of  the  company  ? — No. 

36321.  I should  have  thought  that  in  a case  of  that 
kind  it  would  have  been  better  to  write  to  the  head, 
to  the  general  manager? — Exactly. 

36322  But  that  you  have  not  done  ? — No. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

36323.  How  long  have  you  been  in  trade  in  Kil- 
lala ? — For  10  or  12  years  ; I have  iived  there  all  tlie- 
time. 

36324.  How  long  has  that  line  been  made  from 
Ballina  to  Killala  ? — 15  or  16  years,  I should  think. 

36325.  All  the  time  you  have  been  in  trade? — It 
was  made  before  I was  in  trade. 

36326  It  was  there  when  you  began  to  trade? — 
Yes. 

36327.  I notice  that  your  complaints  cover  a period 
of  only  2£  years? — That  is  because  I did  not  go  further 
back  to  collect  them.  We  never  thought  that  the- 
Railway  Commission  was  going  to  sit. 

36328.  Did  these  causes  of  complaint  begin  to- 
operate  2£  years  ago,  or  do  they  extend  over  the  whole 
period  of  your  experience? — They  occurred  on  those 
very  dates,  and  there  were  reasons  for  complaint 
before  that. 

36329.  I mean  if  you  could  now  go  back  over  the 
whole  period  you  have  been  in  trade  would  you  have 
complaints  over  the  whole  period? — Yes. 

36330.  As  many  ? — For  the  whole  period  since  I 
began. 

36331.  As  many  proportionately  ? — I do  nqt  think 
I had  -so  many  as  lately. 

36332.  Are  there  many  traders  in  Killala? — There 
are  not  many  like  that. 

36333.  Do  you  know  Ballina,  too? — Yes,  well. 

36334.  Do  you  have  intercourse  with  the  traders 
there  ? — Yes. 

36335.  Are  your  causes  of  complaint  peculiar,  or  do 
they  extend  to  other  people?— They  only  extend  to 
myself. 

36336.  I know  ; but  what  is  your  view  : do  you  tlrnk 
that  your  causes  of  complaint  are  peculiar,  or  do  other 
people  suffer  from  them  also? — They  do  suffer,  of 
course,  but  the  railway  company  pay  their  claims 
now  and  then,  and  when  their  claims  are  paid  they 
sometimes  overlook  them.  I hear  several  people  com- 
plaining every  other  day  about  the  railway  company. 

36337.  Do  you  think  the  experience  which  you  put 
forward  on  your  own  behalf  affords  a picture  of  the 
general  state  of  things  ; have  other  people  a similar 
experience  ? — They  have  ; there  is  not  a man  in  trade 
but  suffers  at  some  time  or  another. 

36338.  We  are  sometimes  told  here  that  this  system 
of  the  private  ownership  of  railways,  the  system  of 
private  companies,  competition  and  so  forth,  secures 
prompt  and  fair  settlement  of  claims  and  disputes  ; 
that  is  not  your  experience  ? — No. 

36339.  Do  you  think,  for  instance,  that  if  the  rail- 
ways were  held  under  a public  authority,  a public 
department,  responsible  to  public  opinion,  disputes 
such  as  yours  would  be  dealt  with  more  promptly? — 
If  they  were  held  and  worked  as  the  Post  Offices  are 
done,  you  would  hear  very  little  complaint.  I never 
hear  complaints  of  the  Post  Office  authorities. 

36340.  Still  more,  suppose  the  railways  were  direc- 
ted by  an  authority  responsible  to  Irish  public  opinion 
would  not  that  afford  the  most  likely  means  of  prompt 
attention  to  claims  and  disputes? — It  should,  I think, 
if  you  get  the  body  to  do  the  thing  properly. 

36341.  The  Post  Office,  of  course,  is  a different  sort 
of  case  ? — Yes. 

36342.  The  Post  Office  is  responsible  to  authorities- 
in  London  ? — Undoubtedly. 

36343.  But  if  you  had  an  authority  in  Ireland,  re- 
sponsible to  the  Irish  people  themselves,  would  not 
that  be  the  most  likely  way  to  get  redress? — Yes,  if 
you  could  get  it  worked  out  that  way. 

35344.  You  have  given  us  as  many  "as,  I think,  nine 
specific  causes  of  complaint  in  this  short  period  of 
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+wo  and  a half  years.  It  appears  from  what  you  say 
that,  even  when  you  paid  twenty -five  per  cent,  extra 
to  have  cattle  carried  by  passenger  train,  and  when 
die  object  of  that  extra  payment  was  entirely  de- 
feated by  delay,  the  railway  company  never  refunded 
either  what  you  have  paid,  or  even  the  excess  charge 
for  carriage  'by  passenger  train  ?— Never. 

36345.  They  failed  to  perform  the  service,  al- 
though they  had  been  paid  the  excess  rate?— They 
have°  to  get  the  cash. 

36366.  I gather  also  from  your  complaints,  that 
you  were  not  compensated  whether  the  consignment 
was  damaged  or  whether  it  was  lost? — There  was  one 
parcel  lost,  but  they  paid  for  that. 

36347.  But  I gather  from  your  evidence  that  you 
„ot  no  compensation  until  you  proceeded  to  threaten 
faw? — Yes,  the  solicitor  got  it  into  his  hands. 

36348.  Did  you  get  any  compensation  in  any  case 
until  you  threatened  law  ? — I did,  but  it  was  only  a 
few  pence,  for  a small  article. 

36349.  In  the  case  of  the  mowing  machine? — I never 
got  anything  there. 

36350.  You  were  obliged  to  sign  for  it  before  de- 
livery ?— Yes.  , , 

36351.  And  as  it  was  wrapped  up,  you  could  not 
tell  in  what  state  it  was  until  you  took  it  home  ?— 
Certainly  not. 

36352.  And  you  then  found  it  had  been  damaged  ?— 

36353.  And  then  advantage  was  taken  of  the  tech- 
nical circumstance  that  you  had  signed  for  it? — Yes. 

36354  The  merits  were  ignored  and  compensation 
refused  ? — Yes. 

36355.  In  the  case  connected  with  Ballmasloe  fair, 
you  had  arranged  and  contracted  to  have  your  cattle 
conveyed  back  to  Killala  on  the  Saturday  night  ? 
That  was  only  verbally,  not  in  writing. 

36356.  But  it  had  been  arranged  ’—Undoubtedly. 
36357.  An  arrangement  ought  to  be  as  good  made 
orally,  except  that  writing  is  a further  evidence?— 
That  is  it. 

36358.  The  agreement  is  the  same  in  substance  ? — 
Yes. 

36359  You  had  to  take  these  cattle  from  Ballina 
and  walk  with  them  twelve  miles  to  Killala  ? — I did 
not  walk  myself  ; I sent  two  men  with  them. 

36360.  On  the  Sunday  morning  early  ? — It  was  the 
early  hours  when  they  got  back. 

36361.  You  had  pa'id  45s.  ?— 41s.,  I think. 

36362.  For  the  carriage  of  those  cattle  ? — Yes,  ex- 
actly. 

36363.  With  the  result  you  have  stated  ? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

36364.  And  the  amount  of  compensation  you  re- 
ceived was  eightpence  ? — Yes. 

36365.  Although  you  were  entitled  by  the  contract 
to  have  these  cattle  back  in  Killala  about  midnight 
on  Saturday,  and  you  had  to  employ  two  men  to  walk 
with  them  until  five  o’clock  on  Sunday  morning.  Do 
you  think  you  had  -a  case  for  compensation,  apart  al- 
together from  the  return  of  the  freight? — To  go  to 
law  is  the  last  thing  I would  like  ; it  is  rather  ex- 
pensive sometimes. 

35366.  It  is  disagreeable? — Very  disagreeable. 

36367.  But  in  your  case,  it  is  not  discouraging  to 
find  that  in  each  case,  when  you  threatened  to  go  to 
law,  you  got  the  matter  settled  ? — Yes. 

36368.  That  rather  tends  to  encourage  litigation,  I 
think? — That  is  the  fact. 

36369.  At  any  rate,  your  experience  leads  you  to 
believe  that  if  the  railway  with  which  you  are  con- 
cerned were  subject  to  a public  authority  you  would 
have  fewer  disputes,  less  delay,  and  more  satisfactory 
settlements? — That  is  my  belief. 

36370.  Do  you  think  that  the  small  parcels  rates 
operate  very  injuriously  to  Ireland  ? — I think  so ; 
there  are  a great  many  parcels  sent  backwards  and  for- 
wards from  different  places,  and  the  charges  are  high. 
If  you  go  to  a post  office  with  a parcel,  you  can  get 
it  left  at  the  house  for  the  very  same  price  that  you 
would  have  to  pay  at  the  railway  station,  and  then, 
in  addition,  you  have  got  to  walk  to  and  from  the 
railway  station. 

36371.  In  the  case  which  you  have  given,  a parcel 
can  be  sent  from  London  or  Bedford  to  the  West-  of 
Ireland,  carried  and  delivered  for  two  shillings, 
while  from  Dublin  it  is  Is.  lOd.  ?— Yes. 

36372.  If  that  is  a general  case,  it  means  that  in 
process  of  time  trade  of  that  description  will  pass 
across  to  England  ? — It  would,  and  is  doing. 


36373.  And  the  intervening  trader  or  retailer  in  Yon.  12, 1907. 
Ireland  would  be  crushed  out? — Yes.  They  are  bad  — 
enough  as  they  iare.  / vr.  Ja,mel! 

36374.  Does  it  not  rather  look  as  if  that  were  the  )>  ^yle' 
object?— I would  not  like  to  give  an  opinion  upon 
that,  Cq  Mavo 

36375.  But  it  is  the  effect  ?— It  looks  very  like  that. 

36376.  And  if  you  see  a whole  system  framed  upon 
that  basis,  so  as  to  encourage  and  invite  the  con- 
sumer in  Ireland  to  order  his  goods  from  England 
I think  the  effect  in  course  of  time  must  be  to  destroy 
that  class  of  trade  in  Ireland  ?— It  becomes  serious. 

36377.  And  one  is  disposed  to  suspect,  when  such 
is  'the  effect,  that  such  may  be  -the  object? — I cannot 
say,  but  it  looks  very  like  it. 

36378.  Then  about  passenger  fares.  The  poor  The  scale 
people  in  Ireland — working  people  in  towns,  for  third-class 
labourers,  -and  small  occupiers — have  very  little  passengers 
money  to  spare  after  paying  for  the  necessaries  of  too  high  for 
life? — Very  little.  Many  of  those  who  go  to  Ballina  the  poorer 
would  not  have  two  shillings  in  their  pocket,  and  5 ,™,s  m 
they  would  think  twice  before  paying  half  of  it  for  re 
a railway  -ticket ; they  would  rather  walk. 

36379.  What  does  the  Irish  labourer  get  per  week 
in  your  part  of  the  country  ? — About  Is.  per  day  'f 
you  support  them,  and  without  support  I have  known 
them  get  from  7s.  to  10s.  a week. 

36380.  Seven  to  ten  shillings  a week  to  support 
himself  and  his  family  ? — To  support  himself  and  his 
family.  He  might  have  an  acre  of  land  and  a little 
house.  It  is  not  many  get  10s. 

36381.  The  small  occupier  is  sometimes  even  worse 
off,  so  far  as  cash  is  concerned  ? — That  is  worse. 

36382.  He  has  less  money  ?— Yes,  and  is  in  debt. 

36383.  And  these  form  the  main  body  of  the  Irish  Average- 
community? — They  do.  labourer's 

36384.  Would  they  have  more  than  Is.  or  2s.  to  'va8es  in 
spend  at  the  outside  after  buying  the  bare  necessaries  May°- 
of  life? — I am  afraid  they  would  not.  Were  it  not 
for  the  fowl  industry  I am  afraid  they  would  not 
stand  at-  all. 

36385.  Where  the  scale  of  third  class  fares  is  not 
-^d.  or  a mile,  as  it  is  in  some  other  countries,  but. 
a penny  .a  mile,  is  that  a tolerable  or  practicable 
scale  having  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  these  poor 
people  ; can  they  afford  to  pay  it  ? — They  cannot.  Do 
you  mean  a penny  a mile  single  or  return  ? 

36386.  Single? — They  would  not  be  able  to  afford 
to  pay  it. 

36387.  That  is  the  third-class  now  ? — They  can  go  Parliamen- 
to  Ballina  and  back  for  Is.  3d.  tary  passenger 

36388.  For  what  distance  ? — That-  is  a return  fare® not  . 
ticket,  and  the  distance  is,  I think,  nine  miles.  fixed  to  suit 

36389.  That  is  practically  a penny  a mile  for  the  t,l>e  jrl8“ 
single  journey  and  a halfpenny  or  more  for  the  re-  *>eo*5  e'' 
turn  ? — Yes. 

36390.  Do  you  think  that  the  people  who  enacted 
that  the  third  class  fares  should  be  a penny  a mils 
ever  took  into  account  what  the  Irish  people  have 
in  their  pockets,  or  gave  themselves  any  trouble  about 
it  at  all  ? — They  never  thought  once  over  it. 

36391.  Does  it  not  work  out  in  this  way,  that  few 
people  can  travel  at  all  even  by  third  class? — There 
are  not  many  travelling  in  the  West  of  Ireland. 

36392.  And  that  the  few  who  do  travel  travel  sel- 
dom ? — Seldom. 

36393.  If  the  third-class  fare  wei'e  a halfpenny  a The  passenger 
mile,  as  in  other  counties,  with  a proportionate  traffic  re- 
reduction on  the  return  ticket,  people  who  travel  str!cte“ 
would  travel  oftener,  and  people  who  do  not  travel  ?yvtn8,v  , 
at  all  would,  travel  sometimes  ?— Exactly. 

36394.  And  eventually  the  railways  might  be  pro-  e>‘ 

Stable  ? — That  is  my  argument. 

36395.  You  say  that  goods  rates  also  require  to  be 
reduced  very  much  ? — I think  so. 

36396.  Have  you  followed  the  course  of  the  evidence  .... 
given  before  this  Commission  or  given  any  attention  i, levlS!?11  of 
to  it  ?— Not  a lot.  I know  that  in  the  case  of  oil-cake,  rltefand 
if  a farmer  in  the  country  wants  so  nyiny  tons  and  arraneeme,,ia 
orders  it  in  Dublin,  it  costs  16s.  a ton  to  deliver  it  in  required 
Killala,  whereas  if  he  gets  it  by  boat  he  gets  it 
cheaper. 

36397.  Have  you  noticed  how  the  export  trade  of  Ireland’s 
Ireland  is  affected  by  the  very  favourable  arrange-  exPort  trade 
ments  made  for  the  admission  of  food  products  from  by 

abroad  into  England  ? — I have  noticed  that.  favourable 

36398.  If  that  goes  on  and  develops  as  it  has  been  lraP°rt 
developing  for  the  last  few  years  is  not  that  bound  ilrran8ement3- 
to  diminish  and  hamper  the  export  trade  of  Ireland  ’ 

—It  is. 
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36399.  And  make  it  more  precarious  than  it  is  at 
present? — It  will  make  it  far  worse. 

36400.  We  know  that  import  rates  into  Ireland  from 
England  are  low? — Undoubtedly. 

36401.  So  that  the  Irish  manufacturer  has  no 
chance  to  lift  his  head? — He  has  absolutely  no  chance. 

36402.  If  the  present  system  of  railway  rates  is 
continued  you  will  have  a restriction  of  the  agricul- 
tural output  of  Ireland,  and  you  'will  have  Irish 
manufacturers  prevented  from  attaining  any  develop- 
ment?—That  is  a fact.  It  is  nearly  all  German 
goods  one  sees  in  Irish  towns  now. 

36403.  And  there  are  growing  imports  of  dead  meat 
into  Ireland  ? — Undoubtedly ; every  other  day  it  is 


system.  But  if  a public  system  were . established . in 
Ireland  of  course  the  object  would  be  to  reduce  rates 
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increasing. 

36404.  A radical  reform  in  the  system  and  incidence 
of  railway  rates  will  he  necessary  for  the  economic 
progress  of  Ireland  ? — I think  so. 

36405.  How  is  the  reduction  to  be  obtained?  You 
understand  that  the  railway  companies  have  then- 
shareholders  to  pay,  and  that  if  such  a reduction  as 
you  consider  necessary  were  imposed  upon  them 
by  law  their  dividends  would  disappear  in  many 
cases,  and  the  value  of  their  stocks  would  sink  to  a 
fraction  of  what  it  is  at  present  ?— Unless  the  State 
comes  to  their  assistance  and  does  something  for  the 
shareholders.  . . . . 

36406.  Does  it  come  to  this,  that  there  is  positively 
no  way  of  escape  out  of  the  difficulty  except  that  cf 
public  ownership  of  the  lines? — That  is  my  belief. 

36407  If  public  credit  were  applied  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  lines  the  annual  charge  for  interest  on 
capital  would  be  much  less  than  it  is  at  present? 
That  is  the  fact. 

36408.  And  if  all  the  lines  were  worked 
saving  would  be  very  large? — It  should 
should  be  a large  saving.  , . , 

36409.  And  out  of  the  funds  created  m that  way 
you  could  reduce  the  rates  and  fares,  and  proceed 
gradually  to  see  whether  the  reduction  of  rates  and 
fares  produced  development  of  traffic? — Yes,  and  get 
it ; you  would  very  soon  see  it. 

36410  The  question  could  be  solved  without  any 
substantial  risk?— It  should  be  very  easy  to  solve  it, 
I think.  In  some  Irish  districts  rates  cannot  be  low 
enough  for  the  people,  they  are  so  very  poor. 

36411.  When  you  have  an  undeveloped  country  it 
is  obvious  that  if  developed-  countries  have  favourable 
rates  you  must  make  the  nates  +1'''  ^'T'or 

country  as  low  as  you  can  in 
compete  at  -all? — -Undoubtedly. 

36412.  It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  companies 
formed  for  private  profit  and  managed  by  those  who 
represent  the  shareholders  are  likely  to  be  managed 
more  economically  and  more  efficiently  than 


and  fares? — Yes.  . , , 

36413.  Gould  that  object  be  attained  except  by 
efficient  and  economical  working?— The  lines  require 
to  be  worked  efficiently  and  economically  m order  to 
attain  that  object,  do  they  not? — Yes. 

36414.  If  there  were  an  elected  body  in  charge  of 
the  lines,  responsible  to  the  people,  having  to  come 
forward  for  re-election  periodically,  do  you  not  think 
the  interest  of  the  people  in  the  reduction  of  rates 
and  fares  would  secure  such  pressure  of  public  opinion 
as  would  make  for  economical  administration  ? — It  is 
due  to  them  that  they  should. 

36415.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  be  very  likely 
to  effect  it  ?— I think  they  should. 

36416.  As  to  expert  management:  Every  big  rail- 
way has  an  expert  engineer,  locomotive  engineer, 
traffic  superintendent,  and  so  on.  If  all  the  lines 
were  embraced  under  one  control,  would  it  not  be 
quite  practicable  and  easy  for  the  elected  body  which 
might  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  lines  to  have  under 
it  a board  of  experts  which  would  be  much  stronger 
and  more  capable  than  any  expert  assistance  any 
single  railway  can  now  command  in  Ireland  ? — That  is 


be  ; there 
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Mr.  Tatlow. — Might  I make  one  observation  in  re- 
ference to  the  train  service  ? I would  like  to  point  out 
that  this  Killala  branch  is  one  of  the  lines  made 
under  the  Balfour  Acts.  Killala  itself  is  a sma.ll 
place  of  510  inhabitants;  the  traffic  is  exceedingly 
poor  ; the  line  is  worked  at  a loss  ; we  run  two  trains 
each  way  daily  and  one  extra  on  Mondays,  which  is 
in  accordance  with  the  agreement.  These  trains  are 
in  direct  connection  with  Dublin  in  both  directions, 
and  the  Monday  train  is  the  market  train. 

■Witness. — It  is  very  inconvenient  for  people  who 
leave  Dublin  later  than  9.15  in  the  morning  to  hare 
to  remain  all  night  at  Ballina. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — If  people  leave  Dublin  at  9 o clock 
in  the  morning  they  can  reach  Killala.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  ‘if  the  Midland  Great  Western 
had  never  undertaken  to  work  the  line  and  contribute 
to  its  construction  Killala  might  not  have  had  a 
railway  to  this  day.  , 

36416a.  Sir  H.  Jekyll.—ls  the  line  from  Ballina  to 
Killala  an  extension  of  the  Midland  Great  Western 
— the  same  gauge  ? ...... 

Mr.  Tatlow— Yes.  The  systems  were  light  rail- 
wav  systems,  the  Midland  Great  Western  working 
them.  They  are  the  same  gauge,  and  the  Midland 
Great  Western  actually  contributed  themselves  towards 
the  construction  of  this  line.  It  is  very  poor  trafln: 
indeed,  and  there  is  a loss  in  working. 

Witness. — I think  that  sometimes  when  there  is  a 
fair  good  year  of  crops  they  get  a good  amount  ot 
traffic  out  of  it. 


Mr.  James  Comes  osamined  bj  Sir  He.bikt  Jrnsu,  (in  ft.  Chii*1 
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36417.  Mr.  Collins,  I think  you  attend  to  give  evi- 
dence on  behalf  of  the  Drogheda  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce?— Yes.  , . . T i 

36418.  Do  you  live  in  Drogheda  ?— I do. 

36419.  And  you  carry  on  business  there?— its,  a 
very  extensive  hardware  trade. 

36420.  You  have  some  complaint  to  make  about  the 
length  of  time  it  takes  goods  sent  from  Wexford  to 
arrive  ; is  not  that  so  ? — I am  happy  to  say  that  that 
is  much  better  now  ; I think  we  get  them  ^ two  days. 
But  the  parcel*  traffic  is  extremely  bad.  We  can  get 
parcels  from  London  the  next  morning,  but  from 
Wexford  we  do  not  get  them  until  the  next  evening. 

36421.  Is  your  point  only  with  regard  to  goods  sent 
from  Wexford  ? — Parcels  we  are  talking  about  new. 
Goods  come  properly  now  ; twelve  months  ago  they 
did  not-  They  have  improved  since  very  much. 

36422.  The  gravamen  of  your  complaint  is  re- 
moved?—As  far  as  goods  are  concerned,  but  parcels 
are  extremely  slow  still.  We  never  get  them  till  the 
following  day  ; whereas  we  can  get  them  from  London 
in  twelve  hours,  they  are  almost  eighteen  hours  com- 
ing from  Wexford. 

36423.  Why  do  you  take  Wexford— is  there  a large 
traffic  in  parcels  from  Wexford  ? — It  is  not  large. 
There  are  successful  manufactures  there,  and  if  you 


want  to  get  parts  in  a hurry,  heavy  stuff,  such i as 
mowing  machines  -and  that  kind  of  thing,  they 
now  in  two  days,  which  I think  is  a fair  time, 
smaller  things,  if  sent  from  London  any  tune  up  w 
six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  we  get  before  twe 
o’clock  the  following  day  ; but  if  we  get  them  r 
Wexford  we  cannot  get  them  until  six  o clock  on  tn 
second  day.  It  takes  much  longer  to  come  irom 
Wexford  than  from  London. 


36424.  It-  takes  longer  from  Wexford  than  from 
London  ?— Much  longer.  • 

36425.  You  wish  to  say  something  about  Ba  - 
briggan?— We  are  at  a great  disadvantage  • 
Drogheda  if  we  send  any  goods  less  than  a 
load;  in  fact,  I think  it  applies  to  several  of  tne 
stations  between.  Drogheda  -and  Dublin.  1116  g j 
are  not  delivered  till  the  next  day.  If  7°u  1 , 
goods  to  Gormanstown  they  are  sent  on  to 
briggan,  and  they  do  not  come  back  until  the 


36426.  Mr  Sexton.— They  are  carried  past  the  ***' 
tion?— Yes.  They  tell  me  that  they  "'dl  coni  b ^ 
by  the  next  train,  but  my  experience  is  that  tney 
not-  come  back  for  two  days.  The  same  app  “ . 
other  stations,  I think,  unless  you  have  suffice 
goods  to  make  a wagon-load.  The  goods  tram 
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in  such  a way  that  they  do  not  stop  them  from 
Drogheda  except  for  big  consignments 

^27.  Wagon-loads?— Yes;  that  is  the  usual  ex- 

pe^28'  Sir  11.  Jekyll.—Then  you  have  something  to 
sav  about  through  rates?— I think  they  are  very  high. 
Vie  have  to  compete  with  Dublin  and  Belfast ; they 
wet  Tates  to  Wicklow  for  17s.,  and  we  pay  29s. 

° 36429  Have  you  no  direct  sea  communication  . 

We  have  latterly.  We  have  occasional  boats  and 
then  we  can  get  goods  at  15s.  We  have  no  complaint 
about  that.  . . „ i . . . 

56430  Does  not  the  sea  competition  afiect  the  rail- 
way rates?— Not  a bit.  We  had  a coasting  service, 
and  while  that  was  in  force  the  railway  company 
charged  us  very  much  less  than  they  are  doing  at 
present;  but  immediately  the  coasting  service  was 
taken  off  they  put  up  the  rates.  There  was  a coasting 
service  from  “Wexford  and  Dublin. 

&A31.  Mr.  Sexton. — And  Derry?— And  Deny. 

The  railway  company  used  to  carry  oil  for  5s.  a ton 
during  that  time ; they  put  it  back  to  6s.  6 d.  when 
the  service  was  taken  off.  It  is  now  at  an  advance  of 
about  Is.  a ton.  The  traders  rather  .think  that  when 
the  railway  company  reduce  the  rates  there  should  be 
some  means  of  keeping  them  there ; to  reduce  rates 
just  to  kill  opposition,  and  then  as  soon  as  the  op- 
position is  killed  to  put  them  up  again  is  not  fair. 

36432.  Sir  II.  Jekyll. — I suppose  you  know  that  if 
a railway  company  raises  its  rates,  even  if  they  only 
lowered  them  temporarily,  if  challenged  by  a trader 
before  the  Court  of  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commis- 
sioners it  has  to  justify  the  increase  ?— Yes,-  I have 
heard  something  of  that,  but  I am  not  very  well  up 
in  it. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

36433.  Mr.  Sexton. — You  contrast  the  quick  de- 
livery from  London  with  that  from  Wexford? — Yes. 

35434.  Can  you  apply  that  more  widely  ?— We  get 
splendid  delivery  from  all  the  main  l:nes  m Eng- 
land—from  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  London, 
and  all  those  places.  We  are  talking  about  parcels 


36435.  Parcels  especially  ?— In  fact,  we  always  get 
them  until,  at  the  earliest,  late  the  next  evening,  and 
splendid  service.  But  from  Wexford  we  do  not  get 
them  until,  at  the  earliest,  late  the  next  evening,  and 
very  often  the  following  morning. 

36436.  Take  England  first.  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  not  only  from  London,  but  from  any  other  im- 
portant point,  you  get  them  more  quickly  ?— I mean 
that  from  anywhere  on  the  London  and  North- 
Western  line — from  Birmingham  and  that  district, 
and  so  on,  we  get  them  ; there  is  a splendid  service. 

36437.  Do  you  get  them  as  well  from  Sheffield  ? — 
Sheffield  is  the  worst  delivery,  I think. 

36438.  But  generally  there  is  a good  delivery? — A 
splendid  delivery  generally. 

36439.  Now,  about  Irish  points  of  departure.  Have 
you  anything  to  say  about  other  places  than  Wex- 
ford ? — Practically  I do  not  get  them,  from  other 
places. 

36440.  Hie  conditions  are  bad  in  the  case  of  goods, 
but  worse  in  the  case  of  parcels? — We  get  goods  in 
two  days  now  ; I think  that  is  very  fair. 

36441.  I til  ought  you  said  three  days? — That  was 
twelve  months  ago ; they  have  improved. 

36442.  But  parcels  have  not  improved  ? — No  ; they 
are  very  slow. 

36443.  What  is  the  point  about  the  goods?  Why 
is  it  the  Great  Northern  will  not  deliver  goods  at  in- 
termedi  ate  stations  ? — They  have  fixed  the  goods 
trains,  one  to  leave  about  ten  o’clock  at  night  and  the 
other  about  four  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Then  they 
run  on  to  Balbriggan  in  some  cases,  and  tranship 
goods,  and  in  other  cases  they  go  on  to  Dublin.  Whole 
wagon-loads  they  will  manage,  but  small  consign- 
ments they  will  not. 

36444.  I suppose  in  the  case  of  wagon-loads  they 
can  take  the  wagon  off  ? — Yes  ; I think  they  would. 

36445.  But  if  there  is  less  than  a wagon-load  they 
have  to  move  it  out  of  the  wagon  ? — I Relieve  that-  is 
the  custom. 

36446.  It  is  a matter  of  convenience  for  the  pas- 
senger train  ? — Goods  train,  too. 

35447.  One  would  suppose  that  even  at  intermediate 
stations  goods  might  be  discharged  ? — There  would 
be  no  one  there  to  take  them  ; it  is  late  at  night  or 
ea|,ly  in  the  morning. 


36448.  Have  you  much  experience  of  export  rates  Ahc.  12,  1007. 
beyond  the  one  you  mention  ?— Not  very  much.  There  — 
are  great  complaints  about  the  charges  for  rabbits  Mr.  James 
and  that  class  of  stuff  to  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  Uol‘“ls> 

The  rates  for  rabbits  to  Liverpool  is  30s.,  which  is  £.  Pg  of  the" 
a very  excessive  rate.  The  rabbits  are  worth  5 d.  or  y_>r0gheda 
6 d.,  and  the  rate  is  Id.  or  2d.  apiece.  Chamber  of 

36449.  About  25  per  cent.  ?— About  15  per  cent.,  Commerce, 
and  to  Manchester  it  is  30  per  cent.  I think  that  is 
ridiculous.  Complaints  as 

36450.  I suppose  you  would  hardly  question  the  to  excessive 
evidence  here  that  the  export  rates  from  Ireland  on  ' * °° 

food  products  generally  .are  high  compared  with  the  jgnirland : 
terms  upon  which  food  is  brought  into  Great  Britain  high  compared 
from  other  countries  ? — I am  quite  sure  of  that.  w;th  rates 

36451.  And  unless  we  get  that  altered  we  will  never  for  simjiar 
be  in  a position  to  compete  on  fair  terms  in  the  goods  fiom 
British  markets  ?— That  is  so.  Might  I say  a word  other  coun- 
with  regard  to  the  passenger  service  ? The  train  ser-  tries  to  Great 
vice  with  Drogheda  is  so  bad  that  people  cannot  come  Eritaiu. 
unless  they  leave  about  7 o’clock  in  the  morning,  T)ie  preseut 
which  is  very  early.  passenger 

36452.  Leave  where?— Rush  or  Skerries.  Except  train  service 
you  leave  about  seven  in  the  morning  you  get  in  a ; convenient 
later  train  arriving  at  twelve  o’clock.  Then  the  only  for  Drogheda, 
train  you  can  return  by  up  to  half-past  five  leaves  at 
nine  minutes  to  one.  So  that  you  get  down  at  twelve 
o’clock,  and  have  to  return  'before  one  o’clock  ; the 
time  is  too  short. 

36453.  And  that  greatly  hinders  trade  in  your 
town? — It  is  a very  great  hardship.  On  the  other 
hand  they  get  reduced  fares  from  Balbriggan  after  one 
o’clock.  A train  was  put  on  by  the  Great.  Northern 
running  from  Dublin  as  far  as  Balbriggan.  It  stops 
at  Balbriggan.  If  that  train  ran  on  to  Drogheda  it 
could  return,  as  it  used'  formerly,  at  half-past  two, 
and  that  would  give  -a  reasonable  .time  for  people  to 
do  business.  As  it  is  they  practically  cannot  come,, 
the  service  is  so  bad.  That  train  runs  to  Balbriggan,. 
and  stops  there. 

35454.  So  far  as  you  can  discern,  there  ought  to 
be  no  great  difficulty  in  adjusting  trains  so  as  to 
allow  of  people  doing  trade  in  your  town  ? — We  have 
asked  them  to  do  that,  but  they  say  the  train  does 
not  pay. 

36455.  That  the  train  does  not  pay  is  the  The  system 
reason  given.  That  appears  to  be  one  of  of  administer- 
the  results  of  administering  railways  by  a number  of  ing  railways 
private  companies  which  simply  think  of  dividends,  by  private 
If  you  had  the  railways  administered  by  a public  companies- 
.authority,  .as  a unified  system,  the  question  of  wlie-  condemned, 
ther  a particular  train  paid  or  not  would  not  be  final 
against  it? — Quite  so.  We  have  an  extremely  bad 
service  with  Navan.  A train  leaves  Drogheda  each 
morning  about  ten  past  eight ; the  other  train  leaves 
Navan  at  ten  to  nine.  If  the  train  left  a quarter  of 
an  hour  earlier  it  would  connect  with  the  whole  sys- 
tem. 

36456.  You  are  unable  to  discover  why  this  should! 
be  ? — Yes. 

36456a.  You  suffer  inconvenience,  and  you  do  not  see- 
why  it  should  exist? — I. do  not  know.  I suppose  it  is 
some  arrangemsnt  between  the  railway  companies.  I 
imagine  that  each  railway  company  is  only  allowed 
to  run  a certain  number  of  passenger  trains,  and 
there  would  'be  very  few  passengers,  and  the  Great 
Northern  select  the  times  when  there  will  be  the 
greater  number. 

36457.  Has  this  always  been  the  system  of  the 
Great  Northern  Company  ?— As  far  as  Navan.  You 
want  to  get  on  the  Midland  there. 

36458.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  each  railway  seems  The  esisting 
to  be  a great  deal  handled  as  if  there  were  no  other  railways 
railway  in  existence  but  itself  ? — That  is  so.  administered 

36459.  As  independent  territories  regarding  nothing  selfishly, 
beyond  their  own  frontiers? — Quite  so. 

36460.  Is  that  the  right  principle?  I am  sure  it  is 
not. 

36461.  If  the  railway  companies  were  managed  so 
that  a man  might  travel  as  fast  and  as  far  as 
possible  each  day  from  any  part  of  the  country  to 
any  other  do  you  think  that  that  would  be  the  true 
principle  on  which  they  should  be  worked  ? — Of  course 
it  dS. 

36462.  Regarding  the  railways  as  public  highways? 

—Quite  so.  Duration  of 

36463.  What  about  the  coasting  steamers ; how  the  coasting 
long  were  they  running  ?— About  a year  and  a half,  steamers’ 
and  very  satisfactorily  on  the  whole.  competition. 
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36464.  Can  you  tell  us  any  personal  experience  of 
your  own  ; did  they  enable  you  to  get  reduced  rates 
on  the  Great  Northern? — Certainly.  We  used  to  pay 
6s.  6 d.  for  oil ; that  was  reduced  to  5s.,  and  several 
other  tilings  were  reduced. 

36465.  When  you  got  your  dockets  before  the 
coasting  steamers  were  established  was  the  rate  per 
ton  shown  ? — Usually. 

36466.  After  the  coasting  steamers  began  to  run 
was  the  rate  per  ton  shewn  'by  the  railway  company 
upon  the  docket? — Yes. 

36467.  The  lower  rate? — Yes. 

36468.  The  lower  rate  per  ton? — Yes. 

36469.  And  since  the  coasting  steamers  have  ceased 
do  the  dockets  now  show  the  higher  rate  again  ?. — I 
know  several  people  who  used  them,  and  they  tell  me 
so. 

36470.  The  higher  rate  is  shown  ? — I know  a higher 
rate  has  been  put  on,  but  I have  no  particulars  of 
the  lower.  The  railway  company  canvassed  me 
several  times,  but  I did  not  try  it. 

36471.  But  you  know  others  who  did? — I have 
heard  so. 

36472.  Did  the  railway  company  while  the  steamers 
were  running  charge  as  low  a rate  as  the  steamers  ? — 
For  all  heavy  items  ; for  instance,  for  flour  and  oil  ; 
anything  that  was  weighty  ; they  reduced  the  rate  on 
those. 

36473.  Was  it  as  low  as  or  lower  than  that  of  the 
steamers? — I think  it  was  usually  the  very  same  rate. 
Some  people  told  me  that  they  actually  offered  to 
carry  goods  more  cheaply,  'but  that  was  not  my  ex- 
perience. 

36474.  Have  they  gone  back  now  to  the  rates  as 
they  were  before  the  steamers  began,  or  are  they 
higher  than  then  ? — .1  believe  they  are  the  same  rates 
as  before  the  steamers  began  to  run  ; they  did  not  alter 
many  of  the  rates  ; they  only  altered  those  on  the 
leading  things ; small  packages  they  did  not  alter. 

3647$.  Do  you  ever  look  at  the  rate-hooks? — I do 
not. 

36476.  Do  other  traders  ? — I do  not  think  they  do  ; 
I think  we  should  do. 

36477.  If  the  rate-bcok  corresponds  with  the  dockets 
it  would  appear  that  they  must  have  reduced  the 
rate  in  the  rate-book  while  the  steamers  were  running 
and  have  raised  it  again  since? — They  reduced  the 
freight  certainly  ; whether  they  'altered  the  rate-books 
or  not  I do  not  know. 

36478.  If  they  did  not  alter  the  'book  they  must 
have  issued  dockets  with  rates  not  contained  in  the 
rate-book? — I do  not  know. 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. 

36479.  You  represent  a rather  important  body — 
the  Drogheda  Chamber  of  Commerce? — Yes. 

36480.  Though  you  are  not  in  a position  to  speak 
with  authority  as  to  whether  the  railway  company 
actually  reduced  the  rates  and  entered  them  in  the 
rate-book  while  the  steam-packet  service  was  in  com- 
petition, still  I should  have  thought,  that  a repre- 
sentative body  like  the  Drogheda  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce would  have  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther as  a matter  of  fact  such  a practice  was  in  force 
on  the  part  of  the  railway  company?— I do  not  Dx-'nk 
they  have  done  so. 

36481.  It  would  have  been  very  important  for  this 
Commission  to  have  had  evidence  from  such  a body 
as  the  Drogheda  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  this  effect. 
Am  I right  in  saying  that  there  was  a steamship  ser- 
vice some,  eight  or  ten  yeai-s  ago? — Quite  recently. 

36482.  But  was  there  not  one  which  was  put  a step 
to  ? — I believe  there  was,  to  Newry. 

36483.  And  to  Dundalk  ? — Perhaps  so ; it  was  not 
to  Drogheda. 

36484.  When  that  company  was  foi-eed  out  of  exist- 
ence the  railway  rates  went  back  ; we  have  had  evi- 
dence to  that  effect.  How  long  was  this  company  to 
which  you  refer  working? — About  two  years  ago  it 
commenced,  and  it  has  been  off  two  or  three  months. 

36485  So  that  practically  its  life  was  about 
eighteen  months? — Yes. 

36486.  And  you  are  not  in  a position  to  say  whe- 
ther the  reduction  of  the  railway  rate  was  given  back 
in  the  form  of  a rebate  or  whether  it  was  a rate  ac- 
tually entered  on  the  rate-bcok  ? — I believe  it  was  not 


given  as  a rebate  at  all ; it  was  not  given  as  a rebate. 
Whether  or  not  it  was  entered  on  the  rate-book  I can- 
not tell  you,  but  it  was  a reduced  rate. 

36487.  Mr.  Sexton. — I think  your  evidence  is  that 
a change  appeared  on  the  dockets  ? — Quite  so  ; on  the 
docket. 

36488.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — Are  you  quite  cer- 
tain of  that? — It  is  no  use  giving  us  hearsay 
evidence  or  what  you  think.  From  your  own  ex- 

perience are  you  in  a position  to  say  that  the  rate 
as  charged  was  shown  on  the  docket,  or  was  some- 
thing given  back  in  the  way  of  a rebate  ? — I do  not 
know  myself. 

36489.  You  are*  not  in  a position  to  say  ? — No. 

36490.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  consignments 
which  you  send  to  these  intei-mediate  stations — Gor- 
manstown,  Balbriggan,  .and  so  on? — Grates,  iron 
goods,  and  so  on. 

36491.  So  that  they  do  not  suffer  'by  any  little  delay 
in  transit? — When  people  buy  goods  to-day  they  ex- 
pect to  receive  them  to-morrow. 

36492.  It  is  not  a matter  of  importance  whether 
you  get  a grate  in  your  room  to-day  or  to-morrow  ? — 
The  public  expect  the  goods  the  next  day. 

36493.  What  is  the  average  weight  of  these  con- 
signments?— 2 or  3 cwts.  ; there  would  not  be  much 
in  them. 

36494.  Are  there  many  consignments  of  2 or  3 
cwts.  ? — Not  very  many. 

36495;  You  can  hardly  expect  the  railway  company 
to  ‘be  picking  up  half  a dozen  consignments  of  2 cwt., 
and  stopping  the  train? — The  goods  should  be  trans- 
ferred, and  lose  no  time,  but  they  are  not. 

36496.  Would  not  the  natural  answer  of  Die  rail- 
way company  be  that  they  charge  as  low  a rate  as 
they  can  afford  to  charge,  on  condition  that  the 
goods  train  is  loaded'  up  at-  Drogheda,  and  goes  on  to 
Dublin,  and  that  if  they  had  to  stop  at  Balbriggan, 
Gormanstown,  and  half-a-dozen  other  places,  they 
would  have  to  charge  much  higher  rates?— It  would 
be  very  inconvenient,  no  doubt. 

36497.  So  that  there  is  no  great  hardship  in  goods 
such  as  you  describe  having  to  go  to  Dublin  and  come 
back.  If  they  did  not  do  that  you  would  have  to  pay 
a higher  rate  ; you  admit  that,  do  you  not?—  If  they 
have  to  stop  a tx'ain  at  half-a-dozen  places  and  start 
again,  that  all  means  money?-  I suppose  it  would. 

36498.  And  the  return  which  the  railway  companies 
at  present  earn  not  being  a very  large  one  would  not 
admit  of  that  ? — It  is  a large  one. 

36499.  At-  any  rate,  the  stocks  of  the  Great 
Northern  Company  are  not  very  high  ; they  have  had 
a very  serious  fall  in  the  last  year  and  a half- 
something  like  20  points.  If  they  were  obliged  to 
stop  for  traffic  such  as  you  describe,  in  regard  to 
which  it  is  not  very  impox-tant  whether  it  l’eaches  its 
destination  in  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours,  they 
would  be  obliged  to  charge  a higher  rate? — Do  you 
not  think  there  is  a great  hardship  about  the  passen- 
ger train  service  ? — Is  it  not  a great  hardship  that 
people  living  at  Rush  who  want  to  go  to  Drogheda 
market  are  practically  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the 
way  in  which  the  trains  are  run? 

36500.  I understand  that  you  have  represented  that 
matter  to  the  railway  company? — Yes.  This  train 
was  on  for  years  ; it  is  off  at  present.  They  say  that 
it  does  not  pay  ; but  if  nine  or  ten  ti'ains  in  the  day 
pay  I think  they  should  run  one  that  dees  not  pay, 
more  particularly  as  the  cost  would  be  very  small, 
because  the  train  we  want  run  on  does  come  to  Bal- 
briggan, and  stops  Diere.  If  it  came  to  Drogheda  it 
would  take  these  people  back. 

36501.  At  any  rate,  under  existing  conditions,  if 
the  railway  company  consider  that  it  does  net  pay 
you  oannot  force  their  hands? — No. 

36502.  You  have  not  stated  in  your  abstract  of 
evidence  whether  you  would  be  in  favour  of  amalga- 
mation or  any  change  in  the  existing  system.  You 
would  probably  hope,  if  there  was  any  change,  and 
there  was  a public  authority  constituted,  that  public 
convenience  would  be  more  considered? — Far  more. 

36503.  And  that  would  manifestly  be  in  the  inte- 
rests of  the  trader  and  of  the  travelling  public  in  the 
country  ? — Yes. 

Colonel  Flews. — The  company  did  run  this  train 
for  a considerable  time,  and  the  average  number  of- 
passengers  in  one  direction  was  under  five,  and  in  the 
other  direction  under  six. 


The  Commission  adjourned  till  the  following  morning  at  11  o’clock’. 
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FIFTY-NINTH  PUBLIC  SITTING.— WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  13th,  1907. 

In  the  Board  Room,  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Offices,  Westminster,  London. 

Commissioners  present : — Sir  Charles  Scotter,  Bart.,  Chairman ; Right  Hon.  Lord  Pirrie,  p.c  ; 
Sir  Herbert  Jekyll,  k.c.m.g.  ; Colonel  William  Hutcheson  Poe,  c.b.  ; Mr.  Thomas 
Sexton  ; and  Mr.  W.  M.  Acworth  ; 

Mr.  George  E.  Shanahan  (Secretary) 


Rev.  W.  Spotswood  Green,  c.b.,  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


36504.  I think,  Mr.  Green,  you  .are  a member  of 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  of  Ireland? — I am  a 
member  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  and  I am 
also  Chief  Inspector  of  Fisheries  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

36505.  Is  the  fishery  industry  in  Ireland  an  im- 
portant one? — It  is  very  important  for  the  people  of 
Ireland.  The  amount  captured  in  Ireland  of  course 
cannot  compare  with  the  amount  landed  in  Hull  and 
Grimsby  and  other  places  ; but  in  proportion  to  the 
.population,  and  the  amount  invested  in  it,  it  is  very 
valuable  to  the  people  of  Ireland. 

36506.  Independent  of  what  may  be  exported  to 
England  ? — More  than  half  the  fish  that  are  caught 
by  Irish  fishermen  are  sent  to  English  markets. 

36507.  First  of  all,  what  are  the  principal  func- 
tions of  the  Congested  Districts  Board? — The  business 
of  tlie  Congested  Districts  Board  is  to  develop  in- 
dustries in  the  congested  districts  with  a view  to 
relieving  the  constant  difficulties  with  regard  to 
distress  that  occurred  in  the  West  of  Ireland.  That 
is  the  reason  why  it  was  founded. 

36508.  Have  they  money  at  their  disposal  for  that 
purpose  ? — They  have. 

36509.  A vote  ? — They  have  to  buy  estates  ; and 
the  purchasing  and  improving  of  them  and  re- 
distributing them  amongst  the  tenants  absorbs  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  funds  of  the  Congested 
Districts  Board ; but  about  £10,000  a year  is  set 
apart  for  the  development  of  the  fisheries. 

36510.  The  fisheries  are  only  a small  part  of  their 
work  ? — Only  a small  part.  At  the  beginning,  when 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  was  first  established, 
the  development  of  the  fisheries  occupied,  I might 
say,  the  chief  part  of  their  work.  It  was  later  on 
that  the  other  duties  beoame  of  great  importance. 

36511.  When  was  it  established? — In  1892. 

36512.  Then  I may  take  it  that  at  any  rate  in  the 
course  of  your  inquiries  as  an  Inspector  of  Fisheries, 
well  as  a member  of  that  Board,  you  have  had 
brought  under  your  notice  the  advantages  of  quick 
transit  ? — Certainly. 

36513.  And  of  improved  railway  facilities? — Cer- 
tainly. It  was  one  of  the  first  things  that  occurred 
to  us.  When  we  began  work  my  particular 
duty  was  to  develop  the  fisheries,  and  one  of  the 
first  things  that  we  had  to  face  was  the  question  of 
transit. 

36514.  Chiefly  of  quick  transit? — Of  quick  transit. 

36515.  Have  you  taken  any  interest  in  developing 
any  railway  with  a view  to  developing  that  industry  ? 
— The  funds  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  are  not 
sufficient  to  go  into  any  railway  work ; but  at  the 
time  when  we  began,  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  who  was 
then  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  had  just  expended 
and  was  expending,  I might  say,  a large  sum  in  de- 
veloping the  railways  of  the  West  of  Ireland,  and  it 
was  owing  to  these  new  railways  and  extensions  that 
were  made  at  that  time  that  the  development  of  the 
fisheries,  in  which  I was  interested,  became  possible. 
Previously  it  was  impossible. 

36516.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  further  extensions 
of  tlie  railwiays  would  further  develop  the  fishing  in- 
dustry?— In  certain  districts  it  would. 

36517.  Have  you  got  any  districts  in  your  mind  ? — 
The  first  one,  of  course,  is  the  north  comer  of  the 
County  of  Mayo.  There  is  the  harbour  of  Broad- 


haven  there,  which  is  a fine  harbour,  and  well  situ- 
ated with  regard  to  fishing. 

35518.  Is  it  a natural  harbour  ? — A natural  har- 

36519.  And  sheltered? — Sheltered,  and  quite  safe 
when  the  boats  are  in.  It  is  forty  miles  distant 
from  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  at  Ballina 
and  about  twenty-four  miles  distant  from  the  Malla- 
ranny  station  of  the  Midland  Great  Western. 

36520.  The  nearest  station  is  twenty-four  miles 
distant  ? — Twenty-four  miles. 

36521.  From  the  harbour  ? — Yes  ; but  not  in  a 
direct  line.  That  is  a round-about  way  of  getting  to 
it. 

36522.  What  have  your  Board  done  in  connection 
with  these  fisheries — how  have  they  assisted  in  de- 
veloping them  ? — Well,  in  the  first  place,  as  an  illus- 
tration of  what  the  general  result  is,  I might  describe 
the  first  thing  that  we  attempted.  Two  years  .before 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  was  started  I was  told 
off  to  make  a survey  of  the  fishing  grounds  of  the 
whole  of  the  West  of  Ireland,  and  I was  for  two  years 
engaged  in  that,  finding  out  in  what  directions  and 
where  the  fishing  couldi  best  .be  developed.  Mr. 
Arthur  Balfour  arranged  for  that  in  conjunction,  with 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society ; and  I was  lent  to  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  to  carry  out  that  suTvey.  Then 
I suggested1  that  we  should  begin  at  the  Arran  Is- 
lands, oil  Galway,  -as  they  seemed  very  well  suited  for 
fishery  development.  The  only  fishing  that  was  going 
on  there  lat  that  time  was  carried  on  in  about  a 
dozen  canvas  canoes  fishing  from  those  islands. 

36523.  How  far  was  the  fishing  ground  from  them  ? 
— The  fishing  ground  is  within  ten  miles  of  the  land, 
and  there  are  3,000  people  living  on  the  islands.  The 
first  difficulty  we  had  was  that  there  was  no  tele- 
graphic communication.  We  represented  that  to  tlie 
Government,  iand  a cable  was  laid  to  the  large  Island. 
We  brought  a hulk  with  ice  in  it  and-  large  fishing 
boats  -and  crews  from  another  part  of  Ireland — the 
east  side  of  Ireland — to  exploit  the  fishing.  These 
men,  with  the  seven  large  boats  that  they  brought, 
made  a very  successful  filling  of  it,  land  that  showed 
the  islanders  that  fishing  was  possible,  which  had  to 
be  demonstrated,  or  they  would  not  have  taken  it 
up.  Then  we  got  boats  built  for  crews  on  the  island 
on  the  Fisheries  Loan  system,  at  a cost  payable  by  in- 
stalments. Now  there  is  .a  large  fleet  of  large  boats 
belonging  to  the  island.  In  those  early  days  the  first 
difficulty  was  the  want  of  telegraphic  communication, 
then  the  fish  that  we  caught  had  to  go  to  the  Eng- 
lish markets.  The  Midland  Great  Western  Company 
entered  into  the  scheme  very  heartily,  and  offered  us 
very  -good  rates  for  sending  the  fish,  through. 

36524.  From  Galway  ? — From  Galway  ; hut  then  wo 
had  to  subsidise  a steamer,  and  we  still  subsidise  a 
steamer  to  run  from  the  island  to  the  train  at  Gal- 
way. 

36525.  The  filling  boats  caught  the  fish  and  landed 
it,  and  it  went  into  the  steamer  ? — The  steamer 
brought  the  whole  of  it  to  the  railway.  The  fish 
was  all  landed  into  the  hulk  with  the  ico  in  it.  The 
fishing  boats  came  alongside  the  hulk  off  the  Arran 
Islands,  and  the  fish  was  there  packed,  and  the 
steamer  took  it  off  the  hulk,  and  carried  it  to  the 
railway. 
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36526.  What  has  been  the  result  of  that  experi- 
ment ? — The  result  has  been  that  ever  since  the  island 
has  been  making  in  some  years  £5,000  a year,  and 
in  others  £3,000  by  the  fishing,  iand  that  in  the  last 
fifteen  .years  it  has  brought  thousands  of  pounds  to 
the  islands.  Then  the  coast  of  Connemara  took  it 
up. 

36527.  Complete  the  first  part  of  your  story.  The 
people  there  have  now,  at  any  rate,  got  some  thou- 
sands of  pounds  which  before  that  time  they  did  not 
possess  ?— Gh,  no.  In  some  years  now,  I think, 
they  have  made  quite  as  many  pounds  as  they  made 
shillings  'before. 

36528.  That’s  what  I mean  ?— -Yes. 

36529.  And  therefore  it  has  given,  at  .any  rate,  a 
quasi  prosperity  to  these  islands? — Money  has  been 
circulated  more  or  less  through  the  whole  population. 

36530.  A large  number  of  persons  are  employed  in 
this  .industry? — A large  number  of  persons  are  em- 
ployed in  catching  and  packing  the  mackerel,  .and  a 
curing  trade  has  been  started'  for  the  American  mar- 
ket— started  almost  concurrently — and1  a good  many 
hands  have  been  employed  in  different  years  in  curing 
mackerel  for  America. 

36531.  I gather  that  it  could  not  have  been  done 
unless  by  the  co-operation  of  the  railway  company? 
— It  could  not  have  been  done  without  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  railway  company  by  giving  us  respectable 
rates. 

36532.  Not  respectable,  but  cheap  rates  we  will  call 
them? — .Rates  that  from  our  point  of  view  were  re- 
spectable. 

36533.  At  any  rate,  there  was,  in  that  case, 
the  co-operation  of  the  railway  company  with 
the  Fishery  Department  of  the  Congested  Districts 
Board — tall  working  together — and  they  developed  a 
trade ; and  you  think  that  similar  facilities  in  other 
places  might  cause  similar  developments? — Oh,  yes. 

36534.  Go  on  to  the  other  places  that  you  mention  ? 
— I have  only  taken  that  as  our  first  start.  We  suc- 
ceeded at  the  place  where  we  started.  We 
had  greater  difficulties  later  on.  We  began  at 
the  best  place  naturally,  and  where  the  facili- 
ties seemed  to  be  the  best.  We  then  moved 
on  to  the  -west  ooast  of  Galway,  where  the 
Island  of  Boffin  is,  and  the  islanders  round  that 
part  of  the  coast  seemed  to  offer  the  materials  for 
fishermen,  because  islanders,  as  a rule,  are  the 
best  sailors.  They  are  forced  on  to  the  sea  whether 
they  like  it  or  not ; but  the  men  on  shore  need  not 
go  to  sea,  except  when  the  weather  is  fine.  We 
opened  a station  at  Cieggan,  on  the  west  ooast.  That 
unfortunately  was  eight,  miles  from  the  nearest  rail- 
way station  at  Clifden.  The  delivery  there  had  to 
be  by  cart,  and  the  fish  got  a great  deal  of  knocking 
about  by  being  carted  eight  miles,  so  much  so  that 
though  the  fishing  has  succeeded  there,  it  has  suc- 
ceeded against  those  difficulties.  The  fish  boxed  in 
Cieggan  do  not  fetch  the  same  price  as  the  fish  sent 
from  Arran.  There  has  been  nearly  always  a couple 
of  shillings  .a  hundred  cheaper  for  the  Cieggan  fish 
than  for  the  Arran  fish. 

36535.  Of  course,  you  attribute  that  to  the  cartage  ? 
— To  the  cartage. 

36536.  The  fish  carted  is  not  in  so  good  a condition 
as  tire  other? — That  was  one  of  the  things  that  I 
wished  to  point  out— whether  very  small  hitches  on  the 
line  of  communication  might  not  make  a great  deal  of 
difference  in  the  possibility  of  developing  a fishing. 

36537.  You  mentioned  mackerel ; I suppose  they 
catch  other  fish  besides  mackerel? — They  oatch  her- 

36538.  It’s  a season  business  ? — Yes  ; all  these  fish- 
ings are  in  their  seasons.  The  fishing  that  goes  on 
now  round  the  Arran  Islands — taking  it  as  an  illus- 
tration— is  a certain  amount  of  cod  and  ling.  That 
is  line  fishing,  and  it  goes  on  in  the  early  spring  of 
the  year.  Mackerel  fishing  begins  in  April,  and  goes  on 
through  May,  and  sometimes  comes  to  an  end  in  June 
or  the  beginning  of  July.  Then  there  is  a blank, 
during  which  the  fishermen  go  to  lobster  fishing  and 
burning  kelp.  In  September  or  October  the  , autumn 
mackerel  season  begins.  Between  .the  two  mackerel 
seasons  the  islanders  take  a good  deal  of  herrings. 
The  autumn  mackerel  season  is  in  full  swing  just 
now.  and  it  goes  on  until  Christmas.  There  are  also 
twenty-five  trawlers  at  Galway. 

36539  Sailing  trawlers  ?— They  fish  in  Galway  Bav, 
3 ffi  af  ^ P‘alce  and  sol®  ■and  turbot,  and  that  kind 


36540.  Is  that  sent  to  Galway?— It  is  all  put  in 
at  Galway,  and  sent  away  by  train.  Nearly  all  the 
fish  sent  into  Galway  goes  away  by  train.  Then,  if 
you  will  allow  me  to  go  on  a step  farther,  we  came  to 
the  place  where  we  were  stopped  by  the  want  of  com- 
munication, where  we  tried  and  failed.  We  went  on 
after  a time  to  Blacksod  Bay.  There  are  a lot  of  very 
poor  people  living  round  Blacksod  Bay,  who  were 
anxious  to  get  into  the  fishing. 

36541.  Mr.  Sexton. — It  is  north  of  Achill  Island? 
— North  of  Achill  Island. 

36542.  On  the  coast  of  Mayo? — The  southern  point 
of  the  Mullet  was  the  place  where  we  started — a place 
called  Blacksod  Point. 

36543.  This  would  be  the  terminus  of  a proposed 
railway? — It  is  a place  where  it  is  said  a 
great  harbour  is  to  be  built.  Well,  we  went 
there  because  we  thought  we  could  fish  to  the 
north  of  Achill,  which  we  had  left  untouched ; 
and  we  also  wished  to  employ  the  very  poor 
people  living  on  the  Mullet  and  about  the 
Inniskeagh  islands  lying  off  there.  In  order  to 
get  that  fish  away  we  anchored  the  hulk  with  the 
ice  at  Blacksod  Point,  as  at  Arran.  We  brought 
boats  fully  equipped  with  expert  crews  to  go  to  fish 
from  that  place — to  give  a lead  off  and  demonstrate 
that  fishing  was  possible.  We  began  very  well ; but  in 
order  to  get  the  fish  away  we  had  to  charter  a 
steamer  to  run  the  fish  from  Blacksod  Point  right 
up  to  Achill  Sound,  which  is  a big  opening  that  goes 
in  behind  Achill  Island  up  to  the  station,  where  the 
Midland  Railway  Company  made  a special  siding 
for  us. 

36544.  Chairman. — At  Achill? — At  a place  called 
Tonragee,  half  way  between  Achill  Sound  and  Malla- 
ranny,  which  is  the  next  station  to  the  east.  We 
had  to  buoy  the  whole  of  that  channel,  and  make  a 
road  up  from  it  to  the  railway,  and  all  the  fish 
went  that  way.  We  had  special  trains  occasionally 
to  take  the  fish  and  join  with  the  Galway  trains  at 
Athlone  and  take  the  fish  to  Dublin  at  the  North 
Wall,  and  by  that  route  to  the  English  market. 
Then  the  cost  of  that  steamer  was  so  out  of  propor- 
tion, and  the  difficulty  of  the  transit  and  the  cost  of 
the  transit  was  so  out  of  proportion  to  the  amount, 
of  progress  that  we  were  making  in  developing  the 
fishing  that  we  were  obliged  to  drop  it.  We  worked 
it  for  five  years  and  then  gave  it  up.  It  was  hope- 
less, for  all  was  going  on  at  a loss. 

36545.  The  cost  was  out  of  proportion  to  the  value 
of  the  fish  ? — It  was  out  of  proportion  to  the  progress 
we  were  making ; .and  there  were  other  tilings  that 
we  could  spend  the  money  on  to  more  advantage. 

36546.  The  chartering  of  the  steamer  ran  away 
with  all  the  profit? — Ran  away  with  all  the 
profit,  even  if  we  had  otherwise  succeeded.  But 
Blacksod  Point  was  not  as  favourable  as  Broad- 
haven,  which  is  away  to  the  north  of  the  Mullet, 
and  which  was  the  place  that  we  would  have  liked 
to  fish  from  ; but  it  is  impossible  at  Broadliaven  be- 
cause there  is  no  railway  connection,  and  it  is  too 
far  to  get  the  fish  by  any  means  fresh  to  the  trains. 
If  we  dealt  with  salt  fish  alone  of  course  it  would 
be  possible ; but  when  you  are  trying  to  develop  the 
fishery  and  make  large  boats  pay  you  must  have  all 
tlie  fishings  you  oan  get.  That’s  as  far  as  that  part 
of  Ireland  is  concerned — 'Connaught. 

36546a.  These  illustrations  are  sufficient  ? — There  is 
one  other  point  that  I might  perhaps  refer  to,  and 
that  is  the  great  want  of  connection  'between  the  rail- 
ways in  Cork. 

36547.  You  mean  the  various  railways  running 
through  Cork  ? — Yes. 

36548.  There  is  no  physical  connection  between 
them? — No  physical  connection.  The  fish  that  come 

from  Baltimore,  Kinsale,  and  other  places  has  to 
be  carted  across  Cork. 

36549.  Then  I take  it  that  you  don’t  suggest  at 
all  that  the  railway  company  have  stood  in  the  way 
of  the  development  of  this  fishing  industry  ? — I could 
not  say  that  they  have. 

36550.  You  went  further — you  said  that  the  Mid- 
land, at  any  rate,  had  assisted  you  ? — Well,  according 
to  the  rates  that  we  have  we  can  send  a cwt.  from 
the  Arran  Islands  and  from  Galway  and  Clifden 
to  Manchester  for  2s.  3d. 

36551.  That  feeems  very  cheap  ? — But  there  are 
other  difficulties  that  want  attention. 

36552.  Do  you  mean  as  to  other  railways? — I have 
a note  here — an  account  of  a bill  sent  in  the  other 
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day  to  a man  who  sent  herrings  from  Connemara  to 
Glasgow.  He  sent  thirty  boxes  of  herrings  from  a 
station  in  Connemara  to  Glasgow,  and  he  was 
charged  £10  18s.  9 cl.  freight  on  them.  That,  on 
thirty  boxes  of  herrings,  was  a big  freight— it  was 
prohibitive.  . 

36553.  What  rate  is  it  per  ton  ?— The  exact  weight 
•was  1 ton  17  cwt.— about  £5  per  ton.  Well,  her- 
rings would  not  pay  at  that,  even  in  Glasgow. 

36554.  What  railway  serves  Connemara  1— The  Mid- 
land Great  Western. 

36555.  How  do  you  account  for  that  rate  being  so 
high  as  compared  with  the  Galway  rate? — I don’t 
know,  I am  sure.  Mr.  Tatlow  will  be  able  to  ex- 
plain. One  thing  that  strikes  me  is,  that  the  railway 
rates  we  get  for  mackerel  apply  to  the  English 
towns,  but  Glasgow  was  not  included  in  the  scheme. 
It  is  outside  the  scheme.  There  are  certain  zones 
marked  off  in  England,  and  to  any  town  inside  each 
of  these  zones  we  have  >a  special  rate.  It  costs  a good 
deal  to  send  to  or  from  London,  but  not  much  to  send 
to  Birmingham  or  Manchester,  which  are  our  prin- 
cipal markets. 

36556.  Mr.  Sexton— Is  Glasgow  a good  market?— 
Glasgow  is  the  best  market  for  Irish  herrings. 

36557.  Then  a zone  which  shuts  out  these  fisher 
men  from  Glasgow  is  against  the  public  interest? — 
Oh,  yes,  it  is  a disadvantage— shutting  ofi  the  best 
market  for  herrings. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — I thought  it  would  be  rather  unusual 
to  send  fish  to  Scotland.  Our  rates  for  fish  com- 
prise the  whole  of  England,  and  we  should  gladly 
extend  them  to  Scotland. 

36558.  Mr.  Sexton  (to  Witness).— Can  you  give  the 
Commission  an  idea  of  the  selling  price  of  that  con- 
signment of  herrings? — The  fishermen  must  have  been 
paid  about  10s.  a box  for  these  herrings. 

36559.  That  is,  they  got  £15  altogether  ?— Yes. 
36560.  The  freight  then  was  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  price  obtained  by  the  fishermen  1— Yes. 

36560a.  Chairman. — There  must  ibe  something 
special  'about  that,  because  there  are  more  herrings 
caught  round  Scotland  than  :in  any  other  part  of  the 
world  ? — The  West  of  Ireland  herrings  are  es- 
pecially good  ; and  in  the  German  market  and  the 
Russian  market  we  have  got  year  after  year  double 
the  price  for  Irish  herrings  that  is  paid  for  others. 

36561.  Sir  Herbert  Jehyll.—Do  they  come  at  a 
different  time  from  the  Scotch  herrings  ?— No  ; the 
spring  herrings  come  at  about  the  same  time  as  on 
the  west  coast  of  Scotland — that  is,  the  Castle  Bay 
fishery  in  the  Hebrides  is  going  on  at  the  same  time 
as  the  Donegal  fishing,  but  the  Donegal  herrings  are 
of  a superior  quality.  The  quantity  is  not  so  very 
large,  but  still  we  catch  £30,000  worth  in  a year- 
in  good  years — and  these  herrings  go  to  the  Con- 
tinent, and  no  one  in  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland 
would  pay  the  same  money  for  them. 

36562.  How  do  they  go  to  Germany  ?— Across  to 
Leith,  and  from  Leith  to  Stettin  and  some  other 
ports.  They  have  been  sent  direct  to  Russia  in 
steamers  from  the  County  of  Donegal. 

36563.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe.— Is  it  a fact  that 
the  Irish  herrings  fetch  50  or  100  pea-  cent,  mare  than 
the  Scotch  herrings  ? — Yes. 

36564.  Chairman.—  Are  they  sent  fresh?— Light 
cured.  They  are  sent  in  barrels  packed  in  pickle. 

36565.  With  regard  to  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  and  the  Cork  and  Bandon  lines,  your  sug- 
gestion is  that  it  would  be  a great  advantage  to  that 
particular  industry  if  the  stations  pf  those  lines 
were  coupled  up? — That  is  so.  . 

36566.  Perhaps  there  is  some  physical  difficulty 
about  it  ?— There  have  been  several  schemes  for  mak- 
ing a bridge  across  the  Lee  in  Cork  connecting  those 
railways.  Undoubtedly  the  existing  state  of  things  is 
a disadvantage.  Small  difficulties  very  often  just 
kill  the  trade.  If  a train  were  able  to  run  right 
through  and  there  were  no  trans-shipping  in  Cork  it 
would  undoubtedly  facilitate  the  trade.  How  much, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  exactly. 

36567.  You  have  explained  what  has  been  done 
since  1890  in  the  development  of  the  fishing  industry. 
Is  there  any  particular  place  where  you  think  a light 
railway  might  be  constructed  with  advantage,  to 
develop  a new  industry  in  connection  with  the 
fisheries?— I think  a railway  to  Broadhaven  would 
develop  new  fisheries. 

36568  Mr.  Sexton. — Where  would  your  field  be?— 


A railway  to  Belmullet  touching  at  Broadhaven  jVov.  13,  1907. 
would  be  certain  to  develop  new  fisheries.  — 

36569.  That  is,  in  connection  with  the  Midland  *ev-  "■ 
line  ? — That  is  so. 

36570.  How  far  is  that  now  from  the  nearest  rail-  Con  ’ 
way  station? — It  is  forty  miles  to  Ballina,  but  only  Districts 
about  twenty-four  to  Malaranny  station.  Board,  Chief 

36571.  Sir  Herbert  Jehyll. — Which  would  be  the  inspector  of 
best  connection? — That  is  a burning  question.  I Fisheries, 
don’t  exactly  know  what  to  say  about  it.  What  I 
did  say  about  it  when  I was  examined  before  the  proposed 
Parliamentary  Committee  was  that  whichever  line  ^j^Midlaud 
would  take  the  fish  most  quickly  from  Broadhaven  Qreat 
to  Manchester  was  the  line  that  I would  approve  of.  -western 
That’s  the  whole  thing  we  want — to  get  the  fish  in  the  Kailway  to 
shortest  possible  time  from  a certain  place  to  a Belmullet 
certain  place.  touching  at 

36572.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  remark  about  rail-  Broadhaven. 
way  rates  genea-ally  ? — I haven’t  gone  into  all  tire  Fish  rate3  Qn 
rates — in  fact  I had  a great  many  tilings  to  do  the  Great 
and  I thought  that  some  other  person  would  take  up  Southern 
the  question  of  rates,  some  other  witness.  I only  anl|  Western 
touched  upon  these  few  things.  I know  what  the  Railway 
rates  are  on  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  down  higher  than 
to  fishing  ports  like  Yalentia  and  Fenit.  On  some  on  the  Mid- 
parts of  their  system  they  are  a.  little  higher  than  the  '““d  Great 
Midland  rates,  iand  the  distances  they  have  to  carry  Western 
are  greater.  Rallway’ 

36573.  Proportionately  they  are  about  the  same  ? — Tiie  necessity 
Proportionately.  I don’t  say  proportionately  higher  ; for  low  rates 
but  you  can’t  get  a box  of  fish,  as  far  as  I am  and  quick 
aware,  from  Valentia,  for  instance,  to  Manchester  transit  to 
for  2s’.  3 cl.,  and  you  can  get  a box  of  fish  from  the  develop  the 
most  remote  parts  of  the  Midland  system  to  Man-  fishing  in- 
ohMtet  for  2,  3,1. 

36574.  Is  it  a barrel  of  fish  that  you  are  talking 
about? — I am  speaking  of  fresh  fish — fresh  fish  sent 
in  boxes.  All  the  other  fish  are  small  compared  with 
them,  so  far  as  the  railways  are  concerned  ; it  is  the 
herring  and  mackerel  fishings  that  have  .always  been 
the  most  important  in  regard  to  quick  transit. 

36575.  I don’t  know  if  you  have  given  us  the 
value  of  the  fish  exported  to  England  or  from  Ire- 
land?— The  whole  catch  of  sea  fish  on  the  Irish  coast 
for  the  year  1905  is,  roughly,  £350,000  to  £400,000 
worth  ; and  I think  about  two-thirds  of  it — at  least 
that— goes  to  the  English  market  and  to  foreign 
markets. 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — The  exact  value  to  the  Value  of  the 
fishermen  in  1905  was  £414,000,  and  of  that  £403,000  Irish  fish 
was  sent  to  Great  Britain  and  other  places.  catch  for  1905 

36576.  Ghai rma n. — N early  the  whole  of  it.  Now  and  the  export 
Mr.  Green,  what  was  it  before  this  action  took  “r?at 
place  with  respect  to  fishing  ; have  you  any  figures  rl  a,n- 
to  give  us  before  1902  ? — I am  speaking  of  the  whole  Decline  of 
of  Ireland.  There  were  great  fluctuations  on  the  the  Irish  east 
east  coast  fishing,  and  there  was  a great  decline  of  coast  fishing, 
the  east  coast  fishing  a few  years  before  we  started  ; 
so  that  if  you  take  the  whole  of  Ireland  together — 
east  and  west — the  figures  do  not  vary  so  very  much, 
because  the  east  coast  fishing  declined  very  greatly, 
the  herring  fishing  at  Howth  and  Ardglass  declined 
very  greatly  just  before  we  started  fishing  in  the 
west. 

36577.  I suppose  that  was  one  reason  why  you 
started? — Well  the  reason  why  we  started  was,  that 
the  whole  of  the  west  coast  was  practically  a fallow 
field,  and  the  people  wanted  to  be  shown  how  to 
make  money. 

36578.  In  fact  it  was  to  give  employment  to  those 
poor  people? — Yes,  the  railways  made  it  possible  in 
the  west,  .and  we  made  a good  start,  as  the  early 
years  were  particularly  gcod. 

36579.  Do  you  see  from  your  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience, a possibility  of  any  further  development  of 
the  fisheries  ?— The  supply  of  fish  coming  from  the 
Irish  fishing  grounds  has  increased  very  greatly ; 
but  it  doesn’t  enter  into  the  statistics  because  the 
steam  trawlers  from  England  fishing  all  round  the 
west  of  Ireland  don’t  land  their  fish  in  Ireland. 

56380.  They  take  it  direct  ?— To  Fleetwood,  etc.  ^ 

36581.  Steam  trawling  is  comparatively  recent?—  of  3lenm 
Yes  ; it  has  been  going  on  now  for  15  years  on  a large  trawling  on 
■v'ale  For  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  a great  t|ie  Irish 
increase  in  it,  particularly  on  the  west  coast  of  Ire-  fishing 
land.  Steam  drifting  and  steam  trawling  have  ten-  industry, 
ded  to  spoil  the  markets  for  our  kind  of  fishing.  Y c 
can’t  get  the  same  prices  now  that  we  did  when  we 
began. 
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The  light  rail- 
ways in  Co 
Donegal  have 
done  much 
good  to  the 
fishing. 

But  the  lines 
are  situated 
too  far  from 
some  of  the 
fishing 
grounds. 


Suggested 
railway  ex- 
tensions on 
the  east  and 
west  coast  of 
Ireland  to  en- 
courage the 
fishing  in- 


Other  desirable 
Irish  railway 
schemes  not 
connected  with 


Proposed  line 
from  Kenmare 
to  Berehaven. 


The  necessity 
for  railway 
communication 
close  by  to 
fishing 
grounds. 


Examined  by  Sir  Herbert  Jekyle. 

56582.  Can  the  steam  trawlers  fish  where  they  like, 
or  are  they  restricted  ?— The  steam  trawlers  are  re- 
stricted from  fishing  in  the  bays  and  narrow  waters 
in  certain  places ; but  they  rarely  try  to  fish 
there.  The  places  where  they  catch  most  of  their 
fish  are  about  twenty  or  thirty  miles  off  the  coast ; 
but  undoubtedly  the  development  of  steam  trawling 
has  tended  to  spoil  the  markets  that  we  were  catering 
for,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see 

36583.  How  you  can  stop  it? — However,  we  can 
not  expect  to  join  in  it.  The  only  other  part  of  Ire- 
land whei-e  the  -railways  have  done  a great  deal  of 
good  is  Donegal,  where  there  are  light  railways. 

36584.  These  light  railways,  you  think,  have  done 
a great  deal  of  good  ? — They  have  done  a great  deal 
of  good  and  they  might  have  done  more,  if  the  rail- 
ways had  touched  the  places  they  were  supposed  to 
run  to,  but  they  generally  stopped  about  five 
or  six  miles  away  from  every  place. 

36585.  What  places  have  you  in  your  mind  ? — Down- 
ings  Bay  and  Sheephaven,  which  are  great  fishing 
places.  The  railway  does  not  come  within  seven 
miles  of  it. 

36586.  The  fish  are  carted  seven  miles? — Well,  they 
mostly  go  by  sea.  The  steamers  take  the  fresh  fish. 

36587.  And  the  railways  lose  the  traffic? — Some  go 
by  rail.  Kincaslagh  is  a very  rising  herring-fishing 
place. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

36558.  After  your  long  experience,  Mr.  Green,  you 
must  have  a very  special  acquaintance  with  the  coast 
of  Ireland? — I think  I have. 

36589.  I should  think  nobody,  perhaps,  has  so  good 
an  acquaintance  with  it  as  you  have? — I have  been 
going  about  it  for  eighteen  years  officially,  and  all 
my  life  unofficially. 

36590.  Is  there  any  need,  in  your  opinion,  for  ad- 
ditional nailway  accommodation  for  the  development 
of  fishing  on  the  East  Coast? — Most  of  the  places 
where  any  fishing  oan  go-  on,  are,  I think,  touched 
by  the  railways.  Howth  has  its  railway,  and  Ard- 
glass  lias  its  uailway.  There  are  fishing  places,  up 
the  coast,  such  as  Porbavogie,  in  the  County  Down, 
that  have  not  railway  -accommodation. 

36591.  There  are  places  even  on  the  East  coast 
where  branch  lines  might  usefully  be  made? — There 

' 36592.  To  what  pant  of  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land do  you  wish  to  be  understood  particularly  to 
refer  in  connection  with  railway  facilities  for  the 
development  of  fishing  ? — I was  asked  to  come  here 
by  the  Congested  Districts  Board.  This  Commission 
applied  to  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  and  they 
asked  me  to  come  here.  So  that  I have  been  speaking 
largely  about  the  West  coast.  But  we  have  been 
at  times  dealing  -with  questions  about  the  Arign-a 
Railway,  and  all  kinds  of  schemes  in  the  Congested 
districts  that  are  not-  connected  with  fishing.  There 
is  one  big  scheme  that  I did  not  touch  on,  on  the 
West  coast — that  of  Innishlyre.  I recommended  it 
several  times,  and  arrangements  were  nearly  made 
to  build  a pier,  and  run  a branch  line  down  from 
near  Westport  to  the  sea-pier.  We  considered  it 
would  lead  to  a fishery  development,  and  I con- 
sidered that  it  would  pay. 

36593.  I only  ask  you  generally  in  relation  to  the 
coast  line.  It  appears  to  me,  on  looking  along  the 
Western  coast,  that  there  -are  many  inlets  and  likely 
places  where  the  fishing  still  appears  to  be  without 
railway  accommodation  ? — Oh,  certainly.  I could 
name  several. 

36594.  It  is  important  t-hat  you  should  give  us  the 
benefit  of  your  knowledge  by  naming  a few  of  them  ? 
— The  Kenmare  River  in  the  south  of  Kerry. 
It  has  excellent  harbours,  and  if  the  railway  were 
continued  from  Kenmare  to  Berehaven,  it  would 
touch  most  of  them  ; and  then  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  could  erect  small  fishery  lights  as  on 
other  parts  of  the  coast,  and  the  fishing  -boats  could 
fish  out  of  those  harbours  and  deliver  their  fish  on 
the  railway.  I am  not  saying  that  such  a railway 
would  pay  ; but  dt  would  help  to  develop  a fishery 
where  we  could  not  do  so  now.  Ballycotton  is  an- 
other place. 

36595.  You  are  not  limited  to  sea-fishing? — I am 
limiting  myself.  I wish  to  -add  that  at  Ballycotton 
they  are  looking  for  a railway  now. 

36596.  Small  hitches  in  transit  -are  great  producers 


of  failure.  The  fish  has  to  be  sold  fresh  ? — Some 
has  to  be  sold  fresh,  and  other  fi9h  has  to  be  cured ; 
hut  what  has  to  he  sold  fresh  is  absolutely  dependent 
on  the  railway. 

36597.  In  the  case  of  cured  fish  prompt  railway 
communication  is  not  of  such  great  importance,  but 
it  is  where  fresh  fish  must  reach  the  market  in  Eng- 
land or  Scotland)  the  next  day  ? — It  must  reach  it  in 
forty-eight  hours. 

36598.  So  that  it  is  .almost  essential  in  the  case  of 
fresh  fish  to  have  railway  communication  -at  the 
paint  -at  which  it  is  landed? — Yes. 

36599.  It  would  appear  then  that  for  the  purpose 
of  this  particular  industry  the  transit  system  of  Ire- 
land requires  a good  deal  of  supplementing  ?— It  does. 

36600.  The  function  of  your  Board-  is  concerned, 
not  -merely  with  developing  districts,  hut  also  with 
developing  an  industry  like  this  .among  populations 
liable  to  chronic  distress  ? — Yes ; that  w.as  the  idea 
of  the  Congested  Districts  Board. 

36601.  The  fisheries  had  a more  important  part  in 
the  programme  of  your  -Board  at  the  'beginning  than 
they  have  at  present  ?— The  land  has  taken  up  largely 
the  attention  of  the  Board  now. 

36602.  £10,000  a year  is  devoted  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  fisheries  ? — It  is  a fluctuating 
amount  in  the  Congested  Districts  Board;  it  varies 
from  year  to  year.  I only  gave  that  -as  a round 
figure.  That  expenditure  means  about  £4,000  a year 
for  instruction  in  fishing  to  the  fishermen,  because 
we  are  teaching  the  fishermen  to  fish,  and  we  have  to 
employ  expert  fishermen,  and  provide  boats  for  them. 

36603.  That  is  an  approximate  annual  sum — 
£10,000  ? — Approximate — yes. 

36604.  Is  .that  smaller  than  the  sum  applied)  to  that 
use  in  the  early  years  of  the  Board? — Oh,  no. 

36605.  When  you  said  that  the  fisheries  occupied 
more  attention  in  the  early  yearsi  I rather  inferred 
that  perliaps  there  might  have  been  more 
money  applied  in  the  early  years? — I think  it  took 
up  more  of  the  time  of  the  -Board,  because  a great 
many  schemes  had  to  he  considered,  and  we  had  to 
try  and)  arrange  schemes  ; but  now  the  fishery  busi- 
ness has  got  into  a general  train  which  it  follows, 
and  it  is  not  so  -much  -a  matter  of  discussing  whether 
we  will  do  this  or  do  that,  but  laying  down  .the  lines 
upon  which  we  have  decided  to  develop  regularly.  It 
does  not  take  so  much  time  and  so  much  considera- 
tion. We  give  a large  number  of  votes,  we  arrange 
for  instruction,  -and  we  have  a very  good  system  of 
supervision. 

36606.  I quite  understand  that  in  the  course  of 
years  as  administration  progresses  less  time  is  re- 
quired ? — -Less  attention  is  required. 

36607.  But  the  points  at  which  you  operate  are  not 
very  numerous,  and  the  Western  -Coast  population 
being  generally  liable  to  recurrent  distress, 
there  might  he  an  extension  of  your  labours 
usefully  ? — I have  informally  to  take  places  as 
samples,  -and  some  of  them  are  the  more  im- 
portant ones,  but  we  are  operating  at  a great  num- 
ber of  places  between  the  places  that  are  actually 
named.  There  are  a great  number  of  places  that  I 
have  not  named1  'at  all  that  we  are  working  in,  -but 
the  crews  do  not  work  always  in  these  fishing  places, 
in  the  creeks  miles  away,  but  they  come  in  boats  and 
collect  at  the  centres  when  the  fishing  operations  are 
going  on,  because  the  buyers  come  to  certain  known 
places,  and  the  boats,  though  they  may  be  owned  in 
creeks  remote  from  -the  centre,  have  to  come  there  to 
market  the  fish. 

36608.  A sum  of  £10,000  a year,  of  which  £4,000 
is  spent  on  administration  seems  to  be  a very  minute 
provision  for  such  an  extensive  need  ? — If  we  had 
Broadhaven  ready,  we  would  he  able  to  spend  a great 
deal  more  money  there  getting  boats.  There  is  one 
thing  I should  mention.  When  I began  work  I had 
to  he  fish  merchant,  fish  carer,  and  everything ; we 
bought  the  fish,  cured  it,  sold  it,  and  everything  at 
the  beginning.  As  soon  -as  we  had  brought  up  the 
output  at  .any  one  particular  place  we  found  the 
trade  ready  to  come  in,  and  now,  .as  a matter  of 
fact,  the  Board  has  not  bought  any  fish  for  years. 
We  were  curing  -at  something  like  twenty  stations  in 
the  first  five  years. ; we  are  not  caring  -anywhere  now 
at  all,  and  that  business  has  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  trade. 

36609.  It  is  done  by  private  enterprise  ? — It  is 
done  by  private  enterprise ; it  is  taken  out  of  our 
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hands;  we  could  not  get  buyers  iat  first  to  come  on 
the  chance  of  getting  some  fish.  Now  at  one  place, 
■Cleggan,  there  are  nine  firms  of  buyers,  and  when  we 
began  there  was  not  one. 

36610.  Supply  and  demand  operate  ? — Yes ; and  if 
the  buyers  would  only  fall  out  oftener,  there  would 
be  better  prices. 

36611.  We  know  that  all  these  Western  counties 
are  more  or  less  congested,  many  districts  scheduled, 
and  also  that  the  congestion  is  Very  much  along  the 
sea  coast  line? — It  is. 

36612.  That  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  fish- 
ing might  be  almost  indefinitely  extended  amongst 
those  residing  on  the  sea  coast  with  beneficial  results? 
—One  of  the  most  disappointing  things  in  the  whole 
business  is  that  the  fish  will  not  remain  constant 
to  any  particular  place.  I could  show  you  a return 
now  about  Downings  Bay.  That  was  the  place  where 
most  money  was  made,  and  where  sometimes  £30,000 
was  made  by  the  fishermen  in  the  year.  This  year 
that  has  been,  almost  a complete  failure;  we  have 
a large  number  of  boats  there  now,  and  I have  been 
getting  returns  of  them  for  the  last  month — a return 
of  the  catch  of  each  boat — and  it  is  all  nil,  nil,  nil : 

“ Went  out  and  caught  nothing,  the  herrings  do  not 
-come”  ; and  those  men  are  paying  for  their  food 
and  they  are  losing  money  by  being  in  those  boats, 
and  if  you  get  to  a place  where  there  is  no  more 
fish,  or  if  the  fish  move  oft  somewhere  else,  you 
•oannot  get  the  men  to  go  on  spending  their  time  at 
it.  We  have  put  boats  into  the  hands  of  men  to 
try  and  get  them  to  go  fishing,  and  given  them  all 
the  instruction  we  could,  but  still  tbe  moment  the 
fish  slack  down,  some  will  go  away  home,  and  leave 
the  boats  there,  and  there  is  no  use  going  on  under 
those  circumstances.  If  the  fish  would  only  come  in 
we  are  always  prepared1  to  have  plenty  of  boats  to 
catch  them  ; but  the  difficulty  of  developing  the  fish- 
ing— undoubtedly  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all — is  that 
you  may  have  fish  at  a place  in  great  quantities  for 
three  or  four  years,  then  light  years  come,  and  the 
men  cannot  pay  their  way. 

36613.  We  .all  know  that  the  pursuit  is  in  a mea- 
sure precarious,  hut  the  fishing  does  go  on? — It  hangs 
-on  some  way. 

36614.  From  year  to  year  along  that  coast  ? — 
There  is  another  difficulty  here  in  getting  these  men 
to  move  far  away  from  their  homes  ; they  like  fishing 
when  the  fish  come  to  them,  but  they  do  not  care  to 
go  on  chance  a hundred  miles  away  and  live  in  a 
bay  amongst  people  they  did  not  know,  and  perhaps 
not  get.  any  fish  after  all.  A lot  of  Connemara  men 
went  off  to  Donegal  last  year,  but  they  came  back 
after  some  bad  weather  on  the  Donegal  coast ; some 
■of  the  boats  got  driven  ashore ; they  made  no  money, 
and  they  went  home  to  Connemara.  You  would  not 
get  those  men  to  go  to  Donegal  this  year — it  is  very 
lucky  they  did  not,  because  the  fishing  has  to  this 
-date  been  >a  failure. 

36615.  That  would  point  to  the  importance  of  more 
railway  accommodation,  which  might  help  to  a wider 
■choice  of  fishery  grounds? — If  we  could  provide  that 
the  fish  would  come  in,  it  would  solve  the  whole  ques- 
tion. 

36616.  I was  referring  to  the  importance  of  having 
railway  communication,  and  facilities  not  too  far 
away?— -Most  certainly.  What  I think  about  Broad- 
haven  Is — I had  very  great  belief  in  it  as  a very 
constant  place  for  fish  for  years ; when  they  have  not 
been  anywhere  else,  we  have  seen  great  signs  of  fish 
-over  all  that  part  of  Mayo. 

36617.  I have  not  noticed'  that  the  output  of  fish 
from  Ireland  varies  very  much  from  year  to  year  ? — 
It  does  not  vary  very  much.  It  is  always  something 
between  350  and  420. 

36618.  That  works  out  as  the  .annual  average? — It 
•does. 

. 36619.  If  Irish  fish  is  so  good  that  it  can  be  sold 
In  Russia,  the  industry  appears  to  be  capable  of 
very  great  expansion  ; at  any  rate  it  is  not  confined 
to  any  limited  market ; if  you  can  get  the  fish  to 
market  you  can  sell  them,  due  facilities  being  granted  ? 
7.  e cannot  catch  them  in  very  great  numbers  at  the 
ime  the  fish  is  going  at  a very  high  price.  If  the 
class  of  fishing  boat  we  use  brings  in  about  five  or  six 
crans,  it  is  considered  a very  fair  night’s  fisliing. 
•might  say  this — there  are  steam  drifters  coming  to 
ownings  Bay  in  the  spring  of  the  year  from  Scot- 
-nr  +unCr,tkej  catch  more  than  the  local  boats,  and 
<>w  the  Board  has  just  decided  that  they  must  go 


in  for  steam,  and  we  have  just  placed  an  order  for 
a boat — a steam  drifter — for  one  crehy  at  Done- 
gal ; they  have  done  very  well  in  their  sailing  boats, 
they  have  had  two  sailing  boats  and  paid  for  them 
one  after  the  other,  and  these  men  have  applied, 
offering  us  their  new  boat  hack  and  their  earn- 
ings— all  that  they  can  scrape  together — if  we  will 
give  them  a steamer,  so  we  have  just  ordered  a 
steamier  for  .-them  that  will  cost  over  £3,000  if  they 
succeed  we  may  have  to  go  further. 

36620.  Chairman. — And  compete  with  the  Scotch 
steamers  ? — Yes.  When  they  start  with  a steamer 
they  must  push  the  Irish  fishing  as  hard  as  they  can, 
and  then  go  to  the  Scotch  fishing ; they  must  go  to 
Shetland,  and  probably  to  Yarmouth. 

36621.  Mr.  Sexton. — Do  you  judge  that  with  further 
transit  facilities  and  favourable  rates  the  Irish 
fisheries  are  capable  of  great  expansion  ? — They  are 
capable  of  expansion. 

36622.  Considerable? — Considerable  expansion,  but 
there  is  no  use  in  forming  the  exaggerated  view  about 
the  question  that  some  people  do. 

36623.  What  are  the  railway  rates  that  compete  with 
tiie  Irish  fisherman  in  the  'markets  to  which  ihis  fish 
are  sent.  What  are  the  markets  chiefly  in  which 
the  Irish  fish  is  sold? — The  Irish  fish  goes  to  the 
Midland  towns  chiefly  of  England — Manchester,  Bir- 
mingham, Oldham,  Sheffield,  and  all  the  big  towns 
of  Lancashire. 

36624.  What  are  the  rates  which  compete  with  the 
Irishman  in  that  market.  In  other  words,  from  what 
fishing  points  does  the  fish  come  that  compete  with 
him  ? — For  mackerel,  of  course,  we  have  not  got  very 
much  competition  except  at  Milford.  At  Milford 
there  are  a great  lot  of  mackerel  landed  by  steam 
drifters  fishing  out  of  Milford,  and  are  landed  direct 
there,  but  our  fish  has  to  go  across  to  Milford — our 
fish  from  the  South — Kinsale,  &c. 

36625-6.  And  also  in  the  North,  perhaps? — Then,  if 
you  go  to  Birmingham  there  is  any  amount  of  fish 
coming  in  there  from  Grimsby. 

36627.  Chairman. — Not  mackerel? — No,  not  macke- 
rel, the  places  where  the  mackerel  are  caught  are 
Cornwall,  Milford,  and  the  West  coast  of  Ireland. 
T here  are  only  three  places. 

36628.  Mr.  Sexton.— The  rates  that  compete,  there- 
fore, with  the  Irish  fish  trade  are  the  inland  rates, 
not  the  rates  from  abroad  ? — No ; inland  rates.  I 
may  say  that  one  reason  why  we  never  send  Irish 
mackerel  to  Billingsgate  is  that  we  cannot  compete 
with  Cornwall.  Cornwall  can  send  mackerel  into 
Billingsgate  at  rates  that  we  cannot  get  them  into 
Holyhead  for,  so  that  Billingsgate  is  practically  shut 
out  as  a market  from  the  places  that  we  can  get 
to. 
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36629.  This  Irish  fish  trade  is  prejudiced  by  the 
proportion  between  the  through  rates  from  the  Irish 
fisliing  grounds  to  the  market,  and  the  rates  from 
the  English  fishing  grounds  ? — I think  so,  because 
we  have  a much  longer  journey ; we  have  to  cross 
the  sea.  go_  across  on  the  steamer,  as  well  as  two  trains, 
and  pay  for  the  transhipping. 

36630.  The  general  complaint  with  regard  to 
Irish  exports  is  that  the  rates  from  abroad  to  Eng- 
land are  very  much  lower  than  the  rates  from  Ireland. 

In  this  case  the  complaint  is  of  a different  kind,  but 
it  appears  to  have  considerable  force  ? — It  has,  but  I 
have  no  reason  to  think  that  there  is  anything  un- 
reasonable in  it  because  it  is  quite  obvious,  all  things 
being  equal,  that  fish  could  be  run  into  London 
cheaper  from  Milford  or  from  Cornwall  than  they 
could  from  the  West-  of  Ireland. 

36631.  No  doubt,  but  I think  even  the  most  rigid  The  probable 
political  economists  agree  that  nascent  industries,  and  effect  of  a 
those  that  are  trying  to  grow,  may  be  fairly  assisted,  reduction  in 
and  if  the  Irish  rates  could  be  so  modified  as  to  give  ra,.es  in  stiIn“' 
cheaper  conditions  of  transit,  of  course  it  would  be  !allnS tlle  _ * 
an  advantage  ? — There  is  no  great  doubt  about  it  at  in°  1Iulustry 
all.  If  we  could  get  fish  from  the  West  of  Ireland 
into  Manchester  at  the  same  rate  as  from  Milford, 
of  course  it  would  be  the  greatest  possible  advantage. 

36632.  Anything  that  would  modify  the  Irish  rail-  Saving  in 
way  rates  in  the  sense  of  reducing  them  substantially  transit  charges 
would  powerfully  help  to  develop  tile  fisheries?—  would  benefit 
Every  penny  of  the  result  would  be  in  the  fishermen's  tllc  Irisl‘ 
pockets.  fishermen. 


36633.  I do  not  think  it-  could  be  put  more  forcibly 
than  that?— It  would  enable  tbe  buyers  to  give  a 
better  price. 

36634.  Precisely,  and  the  difference  would  go  into 
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the  pockets  of  the  fishermen  and  help  to  protect  them 
against  distress? — Ultimately. 

36635.  Do  you  think  that  this  amount  of  £10,000 
a year  is  sufficient,  or  that  it  might  be  usefully  in- 
creased?—I think  it  might  be  usefully  increased. 
We  should  spend  it  if  we  got  it. 

36636.  I am  sure  you  would  spend  it  well?  I hope 
so.  I should  say  that,  when  we  are  speaking  of  this, 
we  have  money  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
too,  for  fisheries. 

36637.  Yes;  how  much  did  you  get  from  the  De- 

C'ment?— I have  had  to  administer  practically 

36638.  You  are  a member  of  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  ? — Yes. 

36639.  And  an  official  of  the  Department  ?— Yes. 
36640.  How  much  do  you  get  practically  from  the 
Department  ?— £10,000  a year  is  ear-marked  for  sea 
fisheries;  that  is  according  to  statute,  out  of  the 
general  fund,  but  that  has  to  provide  not  only  for 
development,  but  also  to  provide  for  the  protection 
of  the  fisheries,  and  that  is  the  heaviest  item  of  all. 
36641.  Of  the  inland  fisheries  ?— The  sea  fisheries. 
36642.  Against  steam  trawlers? — Against  steam 
trawlers,  and  against  anything  that  may  come. 

36643.  You  have  to  pay  for  that  sea  police? — We 
have  to  police  the  whole  coast,  congested  or  non- 
congested 

36644.  What  is  the  total  income  of  the  two  bodies 
per  annum,  the  Congested  Districts  Board  and  the 
Department  ? — The  Congested  Districts  Board  has 
changed  so  often  that  I forget;  something  over 
£100,000  a year. 

36645.  Then  the  Department’s,  I think,  is  about 
£300,000?— It  is  over  £125,000  a year,  I think. 

36646.  The  Department — it  is  a good  deal  more 
than  that,  is  it  not? 

36647.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe.— Are  you  referring 
to  the  whole  sum? 

36647a.  Mr.  Sexton. — Yes. 

Witness. — I do  not  remember  at  the  present  mo- 
ment what  the  figure  is.  All  I know  is  that  we  have 
to  deal  with  £10,000. 

36648.  The  very  poor  agriculturists  along  the 
western  coast,  who  have  to  fish  as  well  as  work  in  the 
fields,  are  deeply  interested  in  the  matter  ? — That 
may  be. 

36649.  I think  the  two  Departments  together  have 
the  better  part  of  a million  a year  between  them, 
and  I should  think  that  -an  annual  subvention  of 
£10,000  to  £20,000  for  the  fisheries  is  a very  inade- 
quate provision.  Of  course  you  as  an  official  do  not 
care  to  pronounce  upon  this ; but  you  have  said  that 
it  might  be  usefully  increased? — It  might  be  usefully 


36650.  I want  to  ask  you  one  other  question.  You 
have  made  loans  to  the  fishermen  .along  the  western 
coast  for  boats  and  nets  ? — Yes. 

36651.  And  in  other  parts  of  the  country  ? — On  the  • 
whole  coast  of  Ireland  we  have  made  loans. 

36652.  All  round  the  coast.  'Careless  iand  un- 
just observations  are  so  often  made  that  I 
should  like  to  ask  you,  as  an  official,  what  is  your 
opinion  of  the  integrity  of  the  borrowers  in  re- 
gard to  their  desire  to  repay  those  loans  punctually 
and  fully? — Previous  to  the  .establishment  of  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  we  were  dealing  with  loans 
all  round  Ireland,  and  as  Inspector  of  Fisheries  I 
was  dealing  with  my  share.  For  forty  years  loans 
have  been  issued  to  the  poor  fishermen  all  round 
the  whole  coast  of  Ireland,  and  the  loss  on  bad  debts 
was  less  than  10s.  in  the  £100 — it  was  less  than  -g 
per  cent. 

36653.  On  the  whole  loans  service? — On  the  whole 
business  our  bad  debts  came  to  less  than  -g  per  cent. 

36654.  Though  the  borrowers  were  subject  to  recur- 
rent pressure  of  want  and  even  of  hunger? — 
I said,  before  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
was  started,  that  was  the  result ; I could  not 
say  it  was  so  with  regal'd  to  the  work  of  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  tat  all  now,  because 
we  are  losing  more  money  than  that  on  bad  debts 
for  this  reason,  that  we,  in  developing  the  fishing, 
had  to  take  a much  greater  risk ; we  had  to  give 
out  very  expensive  boats  and  gear.  li  we  were  going 
to  develop  fishing,  we  had  to  run  the  risk  of 
ginng  very  inefficient  crews  very  expensive  boats 
and  _gear,  and  it  is  only  a small  proportion  after  all. 
but  in  a small  proportion  of  places  they  have  failed 
to  work  the  boat  to  a profit,  and  have  failed  to  repay, 
and  we  have  had  to  take  away  the  boats,  and  where 


we  take  away  the  boat  and  sell  her  again  we  lose  pro- 
bably a hundred  or  a couple  of  hundred  pounds  over 
the  transaction,  so  that  the  losses  in  loans  that  have 
been  made  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board  are  far 
greater — they  might  come  to  5 per  cent. 

36655.  The  avocation  is  precarious  ?— Yes. 

36656.  Do  you  trace  the  failure  to  repay  to  the 
want  of  inclination,  or  to  pressure  of  circumstances? 
— To  pressure  of  circumstances  entirely. 

36657.  These  poor  people  are  determined  to  pay 
if  they  can,  and  do  pay  if  they  can? — Oh,  they  pay 
if  they  can. 

36658.  About  railway  development,  it  appears  that 
there  are  a great  many  branches  and  minor  lines  that 
require  to  be  made.  You  'are  probably  acquainted 
with  tlie  course  of  finance  in  relation  to  these 
light  railways,  and  you  know  what  has  been  done. 
Let  us  take  a retrospect  for  a moment.  First,  pri- 
vate capital  built  the  lines  ; then,  about  forty  years 
ago  it  was  found  necessary  to  have  baronial  guaran- 
tees; then  there  were  joint  baronial  and  Treasury 
guarantees,  then  the  Treasury  guarantees  had  to  he 
backed  up  by  grants,  iand  now  grants  are  not  made 
except  out  of  the  Irish  Development  Fund  which,  we 
understand,  ls  exhausted  by  the  Land  Purchase  Act? 
—It  is  .a  fact  that  some  people  jumped  too  scon,  and 
made  their  railways  before  they  got  the  advantages. 

36659.  But  even  so,  the  course  has  been  that  more 
and  more  public  funds  have  had  to  be  voted  for 
the  construction  of  these  lines  and  baronial  guaran- 
tees are  scarcely  now  forthcoming.  The  Treasury 
have  shut  down,  and  there  are  no  grants  except  from 
the  Irish  Development  Fund,  which,  we  know,  is 
exhausted  ; under  these  conditions,  do  you  think  it 
hopeful  that  each  district  should  still  be  left  to  push 
for  its  own  line  without  giving  any  guarantee,  and 
to  ask  the  Treasury  to  construct  the  line,  and  assume 
liability  for  loss  on  working  expenses  ?— Think  when 
you  have  Consols  down  to  81,  or  something  of  that 
sort,  it  is  not  a good  plan  to  ask  the  Treasury  to  do 
too  much  in  that  line. 

36660.  Even  before  Consols  were  so  low,  they 
seemed  to  have  given  up  the  policy  of  grants  to 
Ireland  for  railways? — I am  quite  with  you  that 
Ireland  requires  more  railway  facilities  than  it  lias, 
and  it  does  not  seem  at  all  likely  that  .all  those  rail- 
ways will  be  commercially  successful — I mean  to  say, 
so  successful  as  to  induce  private  capital  to  come  and 
make  them. 

36661.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  there  should 
be  some  authority  in  Ireland  with  resources  which 
could  deal  with  these  several  lines  upon  their  merits 
and  without  laying  a local  burden  instead  of  leaving 
each  district  in  the  futile  task  of  going  to  the  Trea- 
sury, iand  asking  it  to  assume  responsibility? — That 
is  a question  I am  hardly  prepared  to  answer  ; that 
is  rather  beyond  me. 

36662.  Would  it  be  more  likely  to  produce  the 
lines? — I think  even  that  question  is  beyond  me,  too. 

36663.  You  prefer  to  keep  to  the  sea. 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. 

36664.  I should  just  like  to  ask  you  one  or  two 
questions  about  the  funds  at  your  disposal.  I think 
tlie  fund  which  was  subsequently  transferred  to  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  was  the  remnant  of  a.  fund 
that  was  originally  started  for  the  relief  of  distress 
in  1822  or  somewhere  about  then? — That  is  so. 

36665.  Subsequently  that  fund  was  transferred  to 
the  Board  of  Works? — Yes. 

36666.  And  in  1901  it  was  transferred  to  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board? — Yes. 

36667.  I think  the  figures  before  me  show  that  some- 
thing like  £73,000  was  given  to  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board,  and  subsequently  the  remainder,  the 
balance  of  £20,000,  was  given  to  the  Department?— 
Yes. 

36668.  What  I was  going  to  ask  you  w.as,  was  that 
£73,000  earmarked  for  the  purposes  of  sea-fisheries, 
or  did  it  go  into  the  general  funds  of  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  to  be  available  for  any  purpose  ?— It 
was  available  for  any  purpose,  but  it  was  desirable 
that  it  should  be. 

36669.  That  is  the  point ; as  a matter  of  fact,  has 
any  of  it  been  spent  on  purposes  other  than  se3 
fisheries  ? — Some  has  been  spent  on  other  purposes. 
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36670.  I understood  you  to  say  that,  roughly, 
speaking,  you  had  an  annual  grant  from  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board!  of  £10,000  for  the  purpose  of 
sea  fisheries? — No  for  the  Department  we  have. 

36671.  I know  about  the  Department ; I want  to 
seep  the  two  apart? — The  money  allocated  for  sea 
fisheries  in  the  Congested  Districts  Board  is  out  of 
the  general  fund. 

36672.  That  is  the  point  I want  to  get  at.  You 
have  no  specific  annual  sum  earmarked  for  sea 
fisheries  ? — No. 

36673.  Even  of  that  £73,000,  which  is  the  remnant 
of  tiie  fund  originally  allocated  or  intended  to  be 
provided  entirely  for  the  purpose  of  sea  fisheries,  I 
gather  you  have  hardly  spent  the  full  amount, 
apart  from  any  other  grant  that  was  given  in  1891  ? 

We  spent  some  of  that  that  had  accumulated  at 

the  time  on  piers ; the  Congested  Districts  Board 
have  not  looked  upon  that  fund  as  in  any  way  the 
limit  of  their  expenditure  one  way  or  another,  but 
out  of  their  general  fund  they  have  repaid  over  and 
over  again,  whatever  money  they  took  out  of  it  for 
building  the  piers  at  the  'beginning. 

36674.  Of  course,  £73,000,  spread  over  about  six- 
teen years,  would  represent  about  £5,000  a year? — 
Yes. 

36675.  Have  yon  spent  more  than  that  from  first 
to  last — an  annual  sum  of  £5,000  or  £6,000  a year 
for  the  purpose  of  sea  fisheries  ? — Yes,  we  have,  cer- 
tainly. 

36676.  Then  the  Department  has  an  annual  sum 
of  £10,000,  plus  the  £20,000,  transferred  from  the 
original  fund,  by  the  Board  of  Works,  in  1904,  and 
which,  at  that  date,  was,  I believe,  represented  by  a 
sum  of  about  £30,000 ?— ! That  is  so. 

36677.  So  that  really  they  have,  looking  upon  that 
£30,000  as  a capital  sum,  the  interest  on  that  as  well 
as  the  £10,000  a year? — They  have,  but  that  goes 
back  into  the  fund  ; it  does  not  go  to  anything  else. 

36678  For  the  purpose  of  sea  and  inland  fisheries  ? 
—For  the  purpose  of  the  fishery  loans. 

36679.  At  any  rate,  for  purposes  connected  with 
sea  and  inland  fisheries  ? — Sea  fisheries,  not  inland  ; 
none  of  that  money  is  available  for  inland. 

36680.  But  out  of  what  fund  do  the  Department 
make  the  grants  which  are  given  annually  to  the  In- 
land Fisheries? — The  General  Endowment  Fund. 

36681.  It  does  not  come  out  of  this  other  fund? — 
To  get  money  for  inland  fisheries  we  have  to  go  to 
the  Agricultural  Board,  who  are  responsible  for 
voting  the  money  out  of  the  General  Endowment 
Fund,  and  ask  them  to  vote  for  any  scheme  that  we 
have  as  regards  inland  fisheries — salmon  fisheries. 

36682.  So  that  none  of  this  interest  on  the  £30,000, 
or  the  annual  sum  of  £10,000  goes  to  the  inland 
fisheries  at  all? — No. 

36683.  You  work  in  conjunction  with  the  Depart- 
ment as  regards  fishery  duties  ? — Yes  ; my  duty  for  the 
Department  is  as  to  fisheries.  I am  Inspector  of 
Fisheries,  in  the  Fisheries  Branch  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  I am  a member  of  the  Congested  Districts 
Board. 

36684.  We  have  had  some  evidence  here  as  to  the 
want  of  protection  and  difficulty  in  getting  grants 
for  the  purpose  of  inland  fisheries.  I remember  one 
gentleman  giving  evidence,  from  Limerick,  about  the 
Shannon  Fisheries,  and  speaking  about  the  difficulty 
of  getting  grants,  and  so  on,  I.  questioned  him,  and 
I think  he  must  have  misunderstood,  because  he 
seemed  to  think  that  the  Department  had  no  powers 
either  in  the  way  of  grants  or  anything  else.  That 
is  a mistaken  idea  altogether? — It  is  a mistaken  idea 
80  far.  As  a matter  of  fact  we  have  tried  over  and 
over  again  to  get  the  people  on  the  Shannon  to  start 
hatching  salmon. 

36685.  You  turned  out  a great  quantity  of  salmon 
and  trout  fiy,  did  you  not  ? — We  have  ,a  great  number 
of  salmon  hatcheries  all  over  Ireland  subsidised  by  us, 
or  designed  by  us — the  buildings  put  up  by  us — and 
We  wanted  to  do  it  on  the  Shannon.  We  could  get  no 
people  on  the  Shannon  to  combine  and  fall  in  with 
the  scheme.  The  scheme  works  very  well  on  other 
nvers ; the  Shannon  is  the  'only  one  where  we  cannot 
get  anybody  to  take  it  up. 

36686.  The  returns  of  the  Department  show  some- 
f . 6 e*£kt  millions  fry  put  out  by  the  various 
Hatcheries— where  were  those  principally  put? — They 
J''6!'®  Put  in  a great  number  of  rivers.  The  biggest 
Hatchery  we  have  is  on  the  Blackwater,  that  is  tum- 
mg  out  about  2,000,000  a year,  and  there  is  one  on 


the  Boyne,  and  one  on  the  Erne,  and  one  on  the 
Rann,  and  a great  number  of  small  ones — a dozen — 
on  the  smaller  rivers. 

36687.  I think  as  a rule  the  Department  make  it 
a condition  when  they  are  considering  the  question 
of  making  grants  to  these  different  inland  fisheries 
that  the  local  Boards  of  Conservators  should  also 
contribute  something  ? — Some  local  persons  must  con- 
tribute something. 

36688.  Can  you  say  whether  they  sometimes  find  a 
difficulty  in  getting  local  authorities  or  individuals 
to  contribute  their  quota? — In  the  rivers  where  we 
have  the  hatcheries  of  course  we  have  not  found  any 
difficulty,  but  there  are  rivers  where  we  would  like 
to  have  hatcheries,  such  as  the  Shannon,  where  we 
have  found  it  impossible  to  get  anybody  to  contribute 
anything  locally. 

36689.  My  reason  for  asking  was  that  in  reading  the 
Department’s  return  on  Inland  Fisheries,  I gathered 
that  several  grants  which  they  were  perfectly  willing 
to  make  to  these  different  inland  waters  had  fallen 
through  owing  to  the  conditions  which  they  think  it 
necessary  to  impose  as  to  certain  monetary  contribu- 
tions from  the  district  not  having  been  fulfilled? — 
That  is  the  only  thing  which  stops  us.  We  are  wil- 
ling to  put  up  hatcheries  wherever  we  get  the  scheme 
.adopted,  and  in  many  rivers  it  lias  been  adopted  ; in 
others  :it  has  not. 

36690.  Do  you  think  the  present  Boards  of  Con- 
servators of  Inland  Fisheries  are  as  enterpris- 
ing as  they  might  be  in  trying  to  develop 
these  fisheries  to  the  fullest  extent  ? — In  some 
rivers  they  are,  in  some  they  are  not;  they  differ 
greatly.  There  was  a Bill  brought  in  last  year  before 
the  House  to  re-construct  the  Boards  of  Conservators, 
but  it  did  not  pass,  and  it  was  rather  drastic,  I 
think.  At  any  rate,  it  might  come  in  again,  so  I 
really  do  not  care  to  say  anything  about  it. 

36691.  At  any  rate  there  is  room  for  improvement, 
I gather  from  your  answer,  in  the  way  in  which  the 
Boards  of  Conservators  exercise  their  duties? — Yes. 

36692.  I»  daresay  you  have  read  the  Reports  just 
issued  by  the  Departmental  Inquiry  into  the  De- 
partment’s working  ? — Yes. 

36693.  At  present  thei-e  is  a power  given  under  the 
Act  by  which  District  Councils  can  have  representa- 
tion on  the  Boards  of  'Conservators,  provided  that 
they  make  a monetary  contribution  ; but  the  Commis- 
sioners go  further,  and  say  that  quite  apart  from 
their  making  any  contribution  they  consider  it  would 
•be  in  the  interests  of  the  public  if  these  bodies  were 
given  direct  representation  on  the  Board  of  Conser- 
vators. Do  you  agree  with  that? — I think  it  is  de- 
sirable that  the  County  Councils  should  have  some 
representatives  on  the  Boards  of  Conservators  ; but 
the  scheme  at  present  in  existence  would  mean  that 
enormous  Boards  of  Conservators  would  be  con- 
structed, .and  nearly  all  District  Councillors. 

36694.  I don’t  quite  understand  you? — For  in- 
stance, if  the  present  law  was  acted  on,  in  the  Shan- 
non there  would  be  a Board  composed  of  125  or  127 
County  and  District  'Councillors  on  the  Board  of  Con- 
servators, and  twelve  people  interested  in  the  fisheries. 

36595.  Of  course  that  would  not  answer  ? — The  law 
wants  altering.  There  ought  to  be  some  reasonable 
way  to  enable  County  Councillors  to  be  represented 
on  the  Boards  without  swamping  the  fishery  interests. 

36695a.  At  present  they  cannot  have  any  voice 
unless  they  make  a monetary  contribution? — That  is 
so.  ’ - •• 

36696.  B.ut,  assuming  that  the  law  was  altered  in 
that  respect,  you  say  it  would  be  necessary  to  restrict 
the  number  by  which  they  would  be  represented  ? — 
Certainly. 

36697.  Subject  to  that  restriction,  you  think  it  is 
desirable,  and  would  probably  be  attended  with  bene- 
ficial results  if  they  were  represented  ? — I think  so. 

36698.  Can  you  give  as  any  idea  of  the  value  of 
the  inland  fisheries — the  output  for  the  year — or 
money  value  ? — It  is  extremely  difficult  to  collect 
statistics  about  the  inland  fisheries,  because  the  owners 
of  fisheries  do  not  care  to  give  us  their  figures,  for 
obvious  reasons  ; many  of  them  are  tenants,  and  do 
not  wish  to  let  it  be  known  that  they  are  making 
too  much,  or  their  rent  might  be  raised,  and  for 
various  reasons  it  is  impossible  to  get  accurate  statis- 
tics of  the  salmon  fisheries,  but  by  reference  to  the 
amount  carried  by  the  railways,  and  various  other 
sources,  we  consider  that  the  value  of  the  salmon 
fisheries  in  Ireland  is  about  equal  to  the  sea  fisheries. 
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36699.  On  the  basis  of  the  return  for  1905 — how 
much  ?— It  is  £400,000  a year. 

36700.  They  give  the  quantity  of  inland  fish  carried 
oyer  the  Irish  railways  for  1905  as  1,400  tons? 


36701.  While  we  are  on  that  point,  you  mentioned 
that  some  of  the  lessees  of  these  rivers  were  rather 
disinclined  to  give  information  ; that  raises  a point 
that  was  rather  questioned  some  time  ago.  I put  it, 
to  one  of  the  witnesses  giving  evidence  that  the  public 
in  Ireland  had  consideraole  rights  in  the  tidal  waters; 
he  rather  questioned  tiiat,  >and  said  that  he  had 
never  heard  of  any  rights  of  that  kind  ? — It  is  a very 
important  point  in  under-standing  the  salmon 
fisheries  of  Ireland.  I did  not  know  you  were  going 
into  it.  It  is  ,a  very  important  point  to  remember 
that  in  Ireland  there  is  .a  common  law  right  of  salmon 
fishing  which  there  is  not  lin  Scotland. 

36702.  Quite  so?— Of  course  Scotland  is  the  other 
salmon  country.  England  is  not  very  much  of  a 
salmon  country ; Scotland  and  Ireland  are  the  two 
great  salmon  districts.  In  Scotland  all  the  salmon 
fisheries  are  privately  owned  or  belong  to  the  Crown 
— are  proprietary— but  in  Ireland,  once  you  get  to 
the  tidal  flow,  all  the  salmon  fisheries  belong  to  the 
public,  they  are  public  property,  with  the  exception 
of  a few  “ several  ” fisheries  here  and  there,  where 
somebody  has  been  given  a grant ; but  those  are  ex- 
ceptional cases. 

36703.  The  fact  that  the  public  have  such  large 
rights  in  Ireland,  which  they  have  not  got  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  justifies  the  granting  of  public 
money  for  developing  that  industry,  which  would  not 
he  justifiable  in  the  case  of  developing  an  industry 
in  the  interests  of  private  people? — I quite  agree 
with  that;  and  I may  say  that  when  the  Depart- 
ment’s Act  was  being  framed,  I suggested  that  on 
account  of  this  large  public  right  of  salmon  fishing 
in  Ireland,  if  there  ought  to  be  £10,000  a year  for 
sea  fisheries,  there  certainly  ought  to  be  £5,000  a 
year  allocated  to  developing'  the  salmon  fisheries.  I 
think  people  have  so  often  got  into  their  heads  that 
salmon  fisheries  are  private  property  that  the  thing 
was  scouted.  Undoubtedly  it  is  a most  valuable 
asset  in  Ireland,  and  an  asset  which  is  being  more 
and  more  availed  of  every  year.  Those  people  on 
the  north  coast  of  Mayo— Broadhaven — -last  year 
(those  poor  communities  there  along  that  coast),  were 
paid  £5,000  in  six  weeks  for  the  salmon  caught  in 
the  sea,  and  caught  under  their  common!  law  right 
just  as  they  catch  sea  fish. 

36704.  I am  very  glad  you  have  made  that  point, 
because  I suppose  that  if  such  a sum  of  money  were 
expended  in  the  development  of  these  fisheries  it 
would  indirectly  tend  to  give  a considerable  amount 
of  traffic  to  the  railways,  and  benefit  them,  quite 
■apart  from  the  benefit  conferred  upon  the  fishermen  ? 
— Practically  all  the  salmon  travel  on  the  railways, 
so  that  any  development  there  would  lead  to  the  de- 
velopment of  railway  traffic.  Means  of  communica- 
tion are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  salmon  fishing. 
There  was  a special  arrangement  made  this  year  for 
oarrying  those  salmon  from  North  Mayo  during  those 
six  weeks  to  the  railway  at  Sligo. 

36705.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  as  to  the 
I facilities  afforded  by  the  railway  companies  with 
regard  to  the  transit  of  salmon  and  other  inland 
fish — are  they  satisfactory  ? — I do  not  think  the  rates 
for  salmon  are  as  good  as  the  rates  for  sea  fish ; but 
there  may  be  private  arrangements  with  some  of  the 
large  salmon  factors  tlx  at  I do  not  know  of. 

36706.  From  your  knowledge  of  the*’  subject, 
do  you  think  that  if  they  were  reduced  a certain 
amount  it  would  be  desirable  in  the  interests  of  those 
fisheries? — I should  like  to  see  the  railway  rates  on 
all  fish  reduced,  but  of  course  if  the  engines  are 
going  to  get  coal  put  into  them,  the  companies  must 
get  money  somehow  or  other  to  buy  it. 

36707.  But  relatively  speaking,  you  consider  the 
rates  for  inland  fish  are  higher  than  those  for  sea 

fish  ? 


36707a.  Chairman. — He  does  not  know  that. 
Emigration  TFifxim. — I have  not  said  that,  because  I am  not 

checked  bv  the  certain  about  the  arrangement  that  some  of  the 
increase  of  t ie  salmon  f actors  have  with  tile  railway  companies.  A 
great  many  of  these  things  are  matters  of  private  ar- 
rangement. 

36708.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — When  you  spoke 
of  the  large  increase  of  salmon  fishyig  on  the  coast, 
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was  that  in  reference  to  the  salmon  drift-net  fishing  ? 

36709.  That  is  of  quite  recent  growth?— That  has. 
been  going  on  for  a great  number  of  years  on  a very 
small  scale,  but  the  recent  development  on  a large- 
scale  has  only  been  going  on  for  five  or  six  years. 

36710.  In  some  parts  the  growth  of  that  industry 
has  been  the  means*  of  arresting  emigration  in  country 
districts  ? — It  has  on  the  -Donegal  coast,  and,  together 
with  the  herring  fishery  has  caused  many  people  to- 
return  from  America  who  had  emigrated. 

36711.  With  regard  to  -the  sea  fisheries,  you  spoke 
of  its  being  desirable  to  make  some  short  extensions 
to  Broadhaven,  Cleggan,  and  other  districts ; I think 
you  also  said  you  did  not  see  much  prospect  of  those 
extensions  being  in  themselves  remunerative.  Quite 
-apart  from  the  question  of  such  lines  being  profitable, 
would  you  say,  -at  -any  rate,  that  they  would  very 
materially  increase  the  comfort  and  conditions  under 
which  the  people  in  these  poor  districts  at  present 
live  ? — The  districts  in  which  railways  run  have 
immensely  improved  since  the  railways  have  been 
made;  all  kinds  of  traffic  have  developed— the  pas- 
senger traffic;  the  advance  of  civilisation  in  the 
country  has  been  promoted  by  the  extension  of  rail- 
ways, and  undoubtedly  it  is  most  important,  where 
a country  is  so  poor  and  so  remote  as  this  north 
comer  of  Mayo,  that  it  should  be  brought  into  touch 
with  the  rest  of  the  country,  even  if  the  cost  of  the- 
line  was  a loss  to  the  State. 

36712.  Am  I right  in  saying  that  the  conditions 
under  which  the  people  on  that  western  seaboard 
generally — the  Berehaven  district,  and  others  live- 
are  necessarily  from  the  circumstances  of  the  land 
and  of  the  soil,  very  poor? — They  are  very  poor. 

36713.  And  that  'any  little  thing  which  could  add 
to  their  incomes— their  earnings — in  the  shape  of 
sea  fxsheries  and  so  on — would  perhaps  in  many  in- 
stances make  all  the  difference  between  poverty  and 
comfort? — It  would. 

36714.  You  are,  of  course,  aware  that  a number  of 
railways  were  made,  in  the  West  of  Ireland  espe- 
cially, for  -the  purpose  of  opening,  up  districts,  aixd 
improving  the  conditions  under  which  the  people  in 
them  live.  I gather  that  in  your  opinion  many  of 
those  railways  stop  short  just  at  the  seaboard.  If 
it  were  justifiable  to  make  those  railways  in  the 
interests  of  what  we  will  call,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, the  inland  districts,  would  it  not  be  equally 
justifiable  to  extend  them  a little  further,  in  the 
interests  of  the  people  who  live  on  the  seaboard,  and 
whose  conditions  of  life  are  probably  worse  than 
those  of  their  neighbours  a few  miles  inland? — Cer- 
tainly ; of  course  there  may  be  reasons  why  it  docs 
not  suit  the  railway  companies  to  come  to  the  sea. 

36715.  I am  not  asking  that  the  railway  companies 
should  do  it,  but  if  the  Government  thought  it  de- 
sirable to  spend  money  and  make  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  those  light  railways,  do  not  you  think 
it  is  also  desirable  on  their  part  to  extend  them  in 
the  case  of  these  short  extensions,  so  as  to  bring  them- 
to  the  sea-hoard  ? — I certainly  think  it  is  quite  a legi- 
timate expenditure. 

36716.  We  have  often  had  it  urged  as  an  objection 
to  starting  industries  in  Ireland  that  so  long  as  you 
spoonfeed  them  they  do  well  enough,  hut  as  soon  as 
the  measure  of  State  aid  is  taken  away,  they  fall  into- 
decay.  I gather  from  your  remarks  and  from  your 
experience  in  the  case  of  sea  fisheries,  that  objection 
does  not  hold  good  at  all,  and  that  when  once  started, 
private  enterprise  comes  forward,  and  the  industry 
stands  on  its  own  feet? — That  is  so. 

36717.  That  is  what  I gather  from  your  remarks  ? — 
That  is  a fact. 

36718.  Chairman.  —You  stated  that  as  a fact? — 
Yes.  In  some  districts  where  we  have  spent  money 
in  developing  the  fishing,  the  fishing  now  goes  on,, 
and  we  are  not  spending  money  any  more. 

36719.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — That  is,  of  course, 
satisfactory,  and  it  is  a pity  it  does  not  apply  to 
other  industries  in  Ireland.  At  any  rate,  that  being 
the  case,  public  money  can  be  more  justifiably  spent 
where  there  is  a prospect  of  an  industry  after  & 
few  years  being  self-supporting  ? — I think  so. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — Might  I make  one  remark  now  as  to 
the  fishing  which  Mr.  Green  said  fell  under  a general 
scale.  I would  just  like  to  point  out  that  the  rate- 
from  Achill  or  Touragee  is  the  same  low  rate  as  from 
Galway,  although  the  distance  is  over  200  miles  to 
Dublin  compared  with  128  from  Galway. 
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36719a.  Chairman. — He  said  all  the  stations  on  the 
Midland  Great  Western  were  practically  the  same. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — I do  not  think  he  mentioned  that 
Achill  or  Tonragee  was  the  same  as  Galway. 

Witness. — All  the  stations  that  are  involved  in  the 
group  system  have  equal  rates. 

36720.  Mr.  Sexton. — You  attributed  failure  in 
some  cases  to  the  want  of  direct  railway  communica- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Tatlow. — The  railway  communication  at 

Tonragee  is  close  at  hand,  in  fact  down  at  the  Bay. 

36721.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Foe. — Just  one  question 
on  the  rates.  I think  you  said  that  the  rates  for  fish 
on  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  were  rather 
higher  than  on  the  Midland  Great  Western  ? — I have 
not  got  the  figures  by  me  now.  I think  the  rates 
from  Fenit  or  Valencia  to  Manchester  are  higher 
than  from  Clifden. 

36722.  Has  any  representation  ever  been  made  to 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western  on  that  point? 

Mr.  Crolcer  Barrington,  Solicitor. — The  distance  is 
ever  so  much  greater. 

36722a.  Chairman. — I think,  Mr.  Green  said  that 
proportionately  the  rates  were  about  the  same ; the 
rate?  were  higher,  but  the  distance  was  greater. 

36723.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Foe. — I understood  him 
to  say  that,  the  conditions  being  the  same,  the  rates 
were  higher. 

Witness. — No,  I said  the  distance  is  greater. 

36723a.  Mr.  Sexton.- — From  the  point  of  view  of  a 


Mr.  Michael  A herne,  j.p., 

36726.  I think  you  are  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of.  Management  of  the  Donoughmore  Exten- 
sion Railway? — Yes. 

36727.  You  are  also  a member  of  the  Cork  Rural 
District  Council? — Yes. 

36728.  What  is  the  length  of  that  line? — 8£  miles. 

36729.  What  is  the  capital? — £30,000. 

36730.  And  is  that  one  of  the  guaranteed  lines? — 
Yes. 

36731.  What  is  the  guarantee  ? — Four  per  cent. 

36732.  What  proportion  is  borne  by  the  barony  and 
the  Treasury? — Two  per  cent,  by  the  Treasury,  and 
two  by  the  barony. 

36733.  It  is  equally  borne  by  the  baronies  and  the 
Treasury  1— Yes. 

36734.  When  was  the  line  opened  ? — In  1883. 

36735.  Was  all  the  capital  spent  on  it? — Yes,  all 
the  capital  was  spent. 

36736.  What  is  your  working  stock? — One  engine, 
two  carnages,  and  fourteen  wagons — open  wagons. 

36737.  Who  works  the  railway? — The  Cork  and 
Muskerry  Railway  Company  work  it  by  agreement. 

36738.  Is  that  another  light  railway? — That  is 
another  light  railway. 

36739.  But  a larger  one?— It  is  about  18|  miles. 

36740.  Then  it  is  longer  than  yours  ? — The 

Donoughmorq  is  only  8£  miles;  the  other  is  18|. 

36741.  And  it  is  worked  by  that  Company  ? — Yes. 

36742.  What  is  the  agreement  ? Is  it  worked  on  a 
percentage  basis? — It  is  worked  per  train  mile,  the 
actual  cost. 

36743.  Is  there  a profit  or  a loss  in  working  it? — 
There  is  a loss  in  working  the  Donoughmore  so  far. 
I can  give  you  the  receipts  for  the  year  alter  it 
started. 

36744.  We  will  get  to  that  directly.  What  do  you 
mean  by  “through  bookings  divided  on  mileage”? — 
That  is  between  the  Donoughmore  and  Muskerry  line. 

36745.  That  is  for  passenger  fares? — And  for  goods 
as  well. 

36746.  No  terminal  charges  allowed  at  either  end  ; 
it  is  all  done  by  mileage? — All  done  by  mileage. 

36747.  You  had  better  just  give  us  the  receipts  for 
the  line,  because  questions  may  arise  upon  them.  Just 
take  1894  ? — The  receipts  that  year  were  £1,025,  and 
the  expenditure  was  £1,203.  Then  in  1906,  that  was 
last  year,  the  receipts  were  £1,364,  while  the  expen- 
diture was  £1,842. 

36748.  The  expenditure  being  the  cost  of  working? 
—Yes.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  line,  of  course. 

36749.  Yes ; but  you  said  this  other  company 
worked  it  at  the  actual  cost? — Yes. 

36750.  Then,  the  other  Company  maintain  your 
line,  do  not  they  ?-- -They  run  the  trains  upon  it,  and 
they  run  those  trains  at  the  actual  cost  of  working 
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fisherman  sending  his  fish  to  the  same  market  as  a 
man  who  sends  his  fish  a shorter  distance,  the  fact 
tli at  the  distance  is  greater  does  not  make  him  better 
able  to  pay  the  higher  rate. 

36724.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — Am  I right  in 
saying  that  all  the  ports  right  away  from  the  North 
of  Scotland  round  the  East  Coast,  are  grouped  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  the  fish  traffic?— I think 
they  are. 

36724a.  From  Aberdeen,  right  away  round  to  Peter- 
head, Dundee,  and  so  on.  Is  there  anything  of  that 
kind  with  regard  to  the  Irish  ports — any  grouping? — 
Yes,  there  is  in  the  Midland  Great  Western.  I have 
just  been  saying  that  there  is  this — whether  you  send 
a box  of  fish  from  Galway,  which  is  quite  a short 
distance  from  Dublin,  or  Clifden,  which  is  fifty  miles 
further,  or  Achill,  which  is  100  miles  further,  the 
whole  thing  is  grouped ; that  is,  the  towns  in  Eng- 
land are  grouped  ; there  is  a zone  marked  off,  and  you 
can  send  to  any  town  inside  that  zone  for  the  one 
figure. 

36725.  Does  not  grouping  apply  to  ports  on  the 
south-west  coast  of  Ireland — Valentia,  andi  those 
other  places? — The  rates  from  Valencia  to  Manches- 
ter would  be  in  one  zone  too,  I take  it.  There  are 
certain  zones. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — They  are  all  grouped  in  zones ; you 
may  take  that  as  applying  generally  to  Ireland.  The 
fish  stations  rare  in  two  or  three  groups. 


examined  by  the  Chairman. 

36751.  Who  does  the  maintenance,  do  you? — Yes, 
the  Donoughmore  Company. 

36752.  Mr.  Sexton. — I think  you  say  the  repairs 
are  worked  out  on  the  train  mileage? — Yes.  The 
whole  thing  is  done  by  the  Muskerry  Railway  ; in 
that  way  the  repairs  are  done  by  them. 

36753.  Chairman. — That  is  what  I say ; the  line 
is  worked  and  maintained  by  the  Muskerry  Company 
at  actual  cost ; the  actual  cost  is  the  figures  you 
give,  £1,842  for  1906?— Yes. 

35754.  Therefore  there  is  a deficiency  of  £500, 
about? — Something  like  £500. 

36755.  How  do  you  meet  this  deficiency  ? — By  a tax 
on  the  barony. 

36756.  What  does  that  mean  to  the  ratepayers, 
do  you  know?  How  much  in  the  pound  have  they 
to  pay  ? — There  are  two  areas ; in  the  inner  area, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  benefited,  it  costs 
nearly  a shilling  in  the  pound  to  the  ratepayers ; in 
the  other,  about  sevenpence,  I think. 

36757.  And  that  goes  on  year  by  year,  and  is  likely 
to  go  on,  I suppose,  under  this  agreement? — It  is 
very  likely  to. 

36758.  How  much  have  the  baronies  contributed  to 
the  working  and  maintenance  of  this  line  since  the 
line  started  ? — £4,436  2s.  That  is  the  deficiency  in 

• 36759.  That  is  what  I said.  What  is  the  amount 
that  the  baronies  have  contributed  towards  the  de- 
ficiency in  the  working  and  maintenance? — £4,436  2s. 

36760.  Do  you  think  that  any  improvement  will 
take  place  either  in  receipts  or  by  increasing  the 
receipts  or  decreasing  the  expenditure,  if  certain 
improvements  are  made  on  that  railway? — I do. 

36761.  What  are'  the  improvements  that  you  suggest  ? 
— There  were  several  pretty  sharp  curves  along  that 
line — in  fact,  1£  miles  and"  3£  miles — that  is,  on  cer- 
tain curves — and  the  speed  has  to  be  reduced  there 
to  twelve  miles  an  hour  ; if  we  could  remove  those 
curves,  we  would,  of  course,  be  able  to  increase  our 
speed.  At  present,  if  we  want  to  run  at  the  ordinary 
rate,  we  would  be  in  great  difficulties  going  over  that. 
We  fancy  it  is  quite  possible  to  develop  the  monthly 
fail's  there  if  we  could  run  heavier  trains  and  go  at 
a greater  rate  of  speed. 

36762.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  as  to  what  that 
would  cost  ? — About  £3,500. 

36763.  With  regard  to  ballasting  the  line,  what  do 
you  suggest? — There  is  no  ballast  pit  whatever  on 
this  line,  and  we  have  to  draw  it  from  the  Muskerry 
Company,  a distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles,  before 
it  reaches  the  Donoughmore  line  at  all 

36764.  And  of  course  you  have  to  pay  for  it? — 
Yes. 

36765.  Suppose  there  was  a stone-crushinsr  plant 
in  your  district,  have  you  plenty  of  stone  there? — 
2 S 
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All  these  curves  are  caused  by  rocks  protruding,  and 
we  could  cut  off  the  rocks  and  smash  the  stone  for 
the  purpose  of  renewal.  There  is  nothing  under  the 
sleepers ; they  are  laid  on  the  rails,  .and  if  we  could, 
lav  proper  sole  stones,  a very  small  amount  ot  ballast 
would  do  it,  and  we  fancy  we  would  save  very  much 
in  that  way.  Of  course  if  these  curves  were  re- 
moved, the  wear  and  tear  of  the  rolling-stock  would 
be  very  much  reduced. 

36766.  Talking  of  this  suggested  improvement, 
what  is  the  total  amount  which  you  consider  neces- 
sary to  keep  up  the  line  in  decent  working  order ! 
About  £5,100.  I should  like  to  say  m connection 
with  this  table  that,  it  is  quite  possible,  considering 
the  district  through  which  this  line  runs,  which  was 
completely  land-locked  before  this  line  was  made— 
it  was  twelve-  miles  away  from  the  nearest  fair— 
if  we  were  able  to  carry  heavy  trains  along  the  line. 


it  would  develop  the  lime  industry.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  are  recommending  lime  for 
top-dressing  ; and  the  fanners  .asked  us  to  bring  it  on 
to  them,  and  we  cannot  very  well  do  so  at  present, 
because  we  cannot  haul  heavy  trains  along  on  account 
of.  those  curves — .a  long  train  would-  have  its  head 
on  one  curve  and  its  tail  on  another,  and  the  strain 
and  friction  is  very  great. 

36767.  It  is  the  old  story-  Were  you  connected 
with  this  in  the  beginning ; when  was  the  line  made? 
—1893.  . - , .. 

36768.  Were  you  connected  with  it,  m the  be- 
ginning ? — Not  at  the  beginning. 

36769.  Who  made  the  line  ?— The  promoters. 

(At  this  point  the  examination  of  Mr.  Aherne  was 
suspended,  and  evidence  yjas  given  by  Mr.  T.  O'Con- 
nor, Secretary  of  the  Cork  and  Muskerry  and  the 
Honoughmore  Extension  Bailways.) 


Mr.  T.  O’Connor  examined  by  the  Chairman. 
36770.  Who  were  the  promoters? — The  contractor  36780.  Was  there 
was  a Mr.  Ward.  The  ratepayers  of  the  district 
themselves  supported  the  railway  ; they  were  the  pro- 
moters principally.  , 

36771.'  Who  built  the  line?— A contractor  named 

36772.  Who  superintended  the  construction %— An 
Engineer  on  behalf  of  the  promoters,  Mr.  Fraser. 

36773.  Why  did  they  agree  to  the  sleepers  being 
irl  mi  Dip  earth  without  anv  ballast  at  all  ? I do 


it  Baltic?— No,  not  native — 


laid  on  the  earth  without  any  ballast  at 
not  know  why  the  Engineer  allowed  that  to  be  done. 

36773a.  At  any  rate  there  was  no  proper  super- 
vision ? — There  was  something  lacking  in  the  super- 
vision, certainly,  because  there  was  no  soling  at  all 
under  the  sleepers.  , . ,, 

36774.  What  are  the  rails  on  this  railway  ?— 50  lbs. 

36775.  What  are  the  sleepers— native  timber?— 
6 ft.  x 9 in.  x 4£  in. 

36776.  Native  timber 
creosoted  Baltic  timber. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. 

36777.  That  railway  was  built  under  the  Railway 
Act  of  1883.  It  was  opened  in  1893,  so  it  complied' 
with  the  Act  of  1883. 

Mr.  Shanahan. — Yes.  . 

36778.  Did  it  comply  with  the  provisions  ot  the 
Act  of  1889,  viz.  : that  the  railway  shall  be  con- 
structed either  by  a railway  company  or  on  the  under- 
standing that  some  railway  company  would  work  and 
maintain  it  after  it  was  constructed? 

Mr.  Shanahan.— No,  it  was  constructed  under  the 
Act  of  1883,  and  has  been  worked  by  the  Cork  and 
Muskerry  Company  under  agreement. 

36779.  There  was  no  understanding  with  the  Cork 
and  Muskerry,  at  the  time  that  the  promoters  brought 
it  forward,  that  they  were  going  to  work  and  main- 
tain the  line. 

Witness. — Nothing  at  all,  but  there  was  an  un- 
derstanding that  the  Cork  and  Muskerry  by  agree- 
ment should  work  and  maintain  the  line.  That  was 
the  idea  that  was  put  before  the  Grand  Jury. 


understanding  that  the  Cork 
and  Muskerry  Company  were,  prepared  to  construct 
the  line  l— There  was  not. 

36781  Then,  as  a matter  of  fact,-  I suppose  during 
the  construction  of  the  line  they  exercised  a certain 
amount  of  supervision  ? — The  Cork  and  Muskerry 
Company  did  not. 

36782.  Even  though  they  were  going  subsequently 
to  take  it  over  and  work  it.  Then  the  supervision  of 
the  line  during  construction,  I suppose,  was  left  to 
the  gentlemen  who  were  appointed  by  the  Lrancl 
Jury  to  look  after  their  interests  ?— That  is  so. 

36783.  And  whom  did  they  appoint  ?— The  Grand 
Jury  did  not  appoint  anybody  but  the  County  Sur- 
veyor. He  had  power  to  supervise  the  whole  thing. 
Then  the  promoters  had  their  own  engineer.  They 
relied  upon  their  own  engineer  to  see  the  thing  car- 
ried out  properly.  , , 1( 

36784.  At  any  rate,  the  County  Surveyor,  mi  behalf 
of  the  Grand  Jury  was  supposed  to  see  that  the  works 
were  carried  out  according  to  the  specification  .—  ies. 

36785.  Did  he  do  so?  You  have  no  complaint  to 
make  that  the  line  was;  not  constructed  according  to 
the  plans  and  specifications  and  subject  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  Board  of  Works.  We  have  had  evi- 
dence with  regard  to  another  line  of  its  not  having 
been  constructed  according  to  the  specifications,  and 
of  great  difficulties  having  arisen  in  consequence  of 
that  departure? — I believe  the  curves  were  allowed 
to  be  put  in  sharper  than  they  were  originally  in- 
tended. . , , , 

36786.  When  you  say  originally  intended,  do  you 
mean  there  was  any  departure  in  respect  to  curves 
from  the  specification,  or  simply  a fault  in  the 
original  specification  which  subsequent  experience 
brought  to  light? — I could  not  say,  sir. 

36787.  The  Cork  and  Muskerry  line,  I think,  is  one 
of  the  few  light  railways  in  Ireland  that  does  fairly 
well  ? — Yes. 

(Examination  of  Mr.  Aherne,  J.T.,  resumed.) 
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Mr.  Aherne  examined  by 

36788.  Yours  is  one  of  the  light  railways  that  does 
fairly  well  ? — It  does.  . 

36789.  Its  proportion  of  working  expenses  is  only 
79  per  cent.,  and  there  are  few  in  a similar  con- 
dition?—Yes.  , ' 

36790.  Has  the  suggestion  ever  been  put  to  them 
that  they  should  contribute  towards  making  good 
some  of  the  defects  which  you  have  pointed  out— they 
do  not  incur  a very  great  expenditure? — No,  I do  not 
think  so. 

36791.  The  matter  has  never  been  put  before  the 
Cork  and  Muskerry  people?— No,  they  did  not  con- 
sider they  had  any  liability  in  the  matter. 

36792.  The  Donoughmore  line  is  under  a Committee 
of  Management  ?— Yes,  appointed  by  the  County 
Council. 

36793.  What  does  the  Committee  of  Management 
oons'st  of? — Six  members. 

36794.  And  are  they  responsible  for  the  working  of 
that  line? — They  are,  to  a certain  extent;  they 
supervise  it. 

36795.  Chairman. — The  Muskerry  Company  work 
the  Donoughmore  Extension? — Yes. 


Colonel  Hutcheson  Foe. 

36796.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe.— And  I suppose  te 
Committee  of  Management  exercise  a certain  amount 
of  responsibility  and  control  as  to  the  working  of  that 

h36797.  Have  they  any  technical  knowledge .of  rail- 
way matters?— I would  not  say_  they  have  technical 
knowledge;  they  have  general  knowledge. 

36798.  Has  there  been  any  improvement  m the  re- 
ceipts of  the  line,  or  any  economies  l-n  the .•  working 
expenses  since  they  undertook  the  control  ot  lV 
There  has  been  a great  improvement  m the  receipts 
for  the  first  half  of  the  present  year. 

36799.  I was  not  referring  to  any  particular  year 
because  the  railway  has  been  under  their  control  tor 
a considerable  number  of  years?— Eight  years, 
have  not  those  figures. 

36800  I take  it  from  the  returns  that  we  have  here 
that  there  cannot  have  been  very  much  improvement, 
because  the  average  annual  deficit  on  working  ex 
penses  has  been  about  £380  a year?-It  is  more  and 
more  every  year,  because  the  sleepers  are  all  wearing 
out  now. 
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36301.  Of  course  if  those  sleepers  had  been  pro- 
perly put  down  in  the  first  instance  their  life  would 
still  be  good  for  some  time  ? — Yes. 

36802.  At  paragraph  11  on  your  proof  you  say  the 
Treasury  contributions  amount  to  £17,911.  I think 
that  must  be  a clerical  error?— The  baronies  and  the 

Tl36803y  That  is  more  like  it.  You  repeat  it  twice. 

36804.  I should  have  thought  it  would  have  been 
even  more.  Has  there  ever  been  any  profit  on  the 
working  of  that  line? — No. 

36805.  If  you  take  the  maximum  guarantee  for 
which  the  Treasury  are  liable— which,  I think,  is 
£600  a year — 2 per  cent,  on  £30,000.  Is  not  that 


36806.  As  far  as  I can  make  out,  there  has  never 
been  a profit  on  that  line,  and  they  have  paid  that 
£600  a year  every  year  since  1893  ? — 1896  it  is. 

36807.  Was  not  the  line  opened  in  1893? — Yes. 

36808.  Was  there  any  profit  then? — No.  They 

have  paid  it  time  after  time. 

36809.  If  that  is  so,  their  contribution  alone  for 
fourteen  years  would  toe  something  like  £8,400  ? — 


36810.  £600  a year  for  fourteen  years  ? — £8,400  ? — 
Yes. 

36811.  And  during  the  same  period  the  barony  has 
levied  not  only  £600  a year,  but  an  average  of, 
roughly  speaking,  £400  a year  in  addition  to  meet 
the  deficit  on  working  expenses;  that  would  make 
their  contribution  £14,000  ? — -Yes. 

36812.  So  that  the  total  contribution  in  respect 
of  guarantee  and  working  expenses  has  really  been 
£23.000  7 — That  is  what  it  shows. 

36813.  That  district  is  a poor  district  I fancy— 
the  Donoughmore  Extension  district  ?— It  is  not  a 
very  rich  district. 

36814.  It  would  entail  a levy  of  something  like 
eightpence  in  the  £ in  one  barony?— And  a shil- 
ling in  the  other. 

36815.  In  the  Donoughmore  Extension  returns  they 
say  that  it  is  only  8 %d.  in  Muskerry ; the 
average  for  five  years  has  been  8§cL,  and  in  other 
baronies  it  has  only  been  2d. — -how  do  you  make  out 
a shilling? — I do  not  think  it  has  ever  been  so  much 
as  a shilling  ; I disclaim  that  altogether. 

36816.  That  is  the  average  for  five  years ; I do  not 
see  how  it  could  be  a shilling,  because,  taking  the 
loss  at  £383,  it  is  considerably  less  than  a shilling.  I 
think  you  had  better  correct  that  if  that  is  so. 

36817.  Chairman. — The  Secretary  gave  us  that  in- 
formation ; I think  he  answered  that  question.  (To 
Mr.  O’Connor)— What  is  the  rate  in  the  £ that  the 
ratepayers  have  to  pay  towards  the  deficiency  on  this 
railway  ? — In  the  inner  area  I believe  it  was  about 
a shilling  in  the  pound,  and  in  the  other  areas 
sevenpence ; it  varies.  Of  course  we  cannot  say  all 
this  lies  with  the  County  Council.  They  levy  the 
rate,  but  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  money  that 
has  been  lost  in  working  expenses,  which  the  Chair- 
man has  pointed  out,  it  does  not  exceed  £4,436. 
That  is  the  shortage  in  working  expenses. 

36818.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Foe. — That,  of  course, 
affects  the  levy  ? 

Mr.  O’Connor. — Yes. 

36819.  (To  Witness.) — At  any  rate,  whether  it  is 
ninepence  or  a shilling,  that  is  a pretty  heavy  levy 
on  a poor  district  ? — Yes. 

36820.  I do  not  know  whether  you  were  in  the  room 
yesterday  when  a good  deal  of1  evidence  was  given 
with  regard  to  another  railway,  the  Schull  and 
Skibbereen,  that  apparently  some  of  the  deficit  on 
working  expenses  would  have  been  saved  if  the  line 
had  been  better  constructed  in  the  first  instance? — 
Yes,  I was. 

36821.  Does  that  remark  also  apply  to  your  rail- 
way, that  some  of  that  deficit  of  £400  a year  would 
prohably  have  been  saved  if  the  line  had  been  more 
efficiently  constructed— the  curves  not  so  quick,  and  so 
or-? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

36822.  Have  you  made  any  representation  to  the 
Board  of  Works  or  the  Irish  Government  with  a view 
to  getting  any  assistance  from  them  ? — No. 

36823-  The  matter  has  never  been  put  before  them  ? 
—No. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Sextox. 

36824.  I understand  that  the  line  is  worked  at  the 
actual  cost  ? — Yes. 


36825.  How  do  you  ascertain  the  proportion  of  the  tf0v.  13, 11)07. 
actual  cost  that  is  due  to  the  repair  of  the  line,  the  — 

maintenance  of  the  way.  You  say  it  is  worked  out  M,0j“ » 

on  train  mileage? — Yes.  Chairman  ’ 

36826.  Can  you  say  how  you  ascertain  the  amount  ~ the 
of  actual  cost'  that  is  due  to  the  repair  of  the  per-  Donollghmore 
manent  way  ; is  it  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  Extension 
train  mileage  of  the  branch  as  compared  with  the  Light 
whole  train  mileage — is  it  on  the  assumption  that  Baihvay. 
the  repairs  are  of  even  cost  over  the  whole  system? — 

r The  method 

36827.  It  really  means,  I suppose,  the  cost  of  the 
actual  repairs  ? — There  is  a regular  staff  kept  on  the  work_ 

Donoughmore  Extension  Railway.  ing  and 

36828.  Then  I suppose  the  repairs  would  be  the  maiutainiug. 
actual  wages  and  cost  of  material  ? — Yes. 

36829.  The  repairs  would  be  the  expense  of  the  staff 
and  cost  of  materials  used  ? — Yes,  I take  it  so.  Then 
there  are  some  repairs  to  the  wagons  and  coaches. 

36830.  Mr.  Acworth. — Have  you  got  the  working 
agreement  there  ? — No. 

36831.  Has  the  Secretary  got  it? 

Mr.  O’Connor. — No,  I have  not. 

36832.  Mr.  Sexton  (to  the  witness). — This  line  was 
made  on  a guarantee  by  the  Grand  Jury? — Yes. 

36833.  And,  no  doubt,  supervised  by  the  County 
Surveyor? — It  was,  on  the  part  of  the  Grand  Jury. 

36834.  And  inspected  by  the  Board  of  Trade? — 

36835.  It  appears  to  have  been  very  badly  made  ? — T1>e  faulty 
It  would  .appear  to  my  unskilled  eye  to  be  very  badly 
made,  at  all  events.  ° ‘ y 

36836.  Has  it  good  gradients  ?— The  gradients  are  ;“™“aein 
not  very  difficult  ; it  continues  at  something  like  1 c08t.  0j 

in  66  the  whole  way.  working 

36837.  The  gradient  does  ? — Yes. 

36838.  The  curves  are  frequent  and  sharp? — Yes, 
the  curves  are  very  sharp  and  frequent  for  about  two 
miles  of  the  distance. 

36839.  But  these  could  be  got  rid  of  by  diversion 
of  the  line? — Yes,  the  rocks  could  be  straightened. 

36840.  Without  very  great  expense? — Without  very 
great  expense. 

36841.  As  to  the  receipts  and  expenses,  the  re- 
ceipts show  a progressive  tendency  almost  from  the 
beginning  ? — Yes. 

36842.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  years  ; but  Receipts  and 
the  expenses,  for  the  reasons  that  you  have  stated,  expenditure 
that  is~,  the  constant  re-laying  of  this  line,  also  show  show  a _ 
a very  progressive  tendency  ?— Yes.  progressive 

36843.  In  "the  last  half-year  I think  they  rather  ten  ency' 
tend  to  balance  each  other?— They  do.  The  receipts 
were  somewhat  more. 

36844.  Do  you  see  a prospect  of  a closer  approxi- 
mation of  the  receipts  to  the  expenses  in  the  future? 

— I do ; for  the  reason  I attempted  to  give  a while 
ago,  that  we  could  run  faster  trains  over  the  line.  _ 

36845.  I notice  here  that  the  two  turn-tables  given 
to  the  line  are  both  too  small  ? — Both  too  small. 

36846.  There  seems  to  have  been  great  carelessness  rp)ie  industries 
on  the  part  of  someone.  Apart  from  the  agriculture  0f  the  district 
of  the  district,  the  creameries  and  the  lime,  are  there  served  by  the 
any  other  industries  likely  to  be  developed,  if  you  railway, 
could  offer  a better  service? — There  is  the1  lime.  We 
have  repeated  applications  for  lime  from  the  districts, 
and  we  have  made  a contract  with  Mr.  Jen- 
nings to  supply  us  with  lime — as  much  as  he  can 
deliver  a day.  The  difficulty  is  that  we  cannot  take 
as  much  as  we  want,  on  account  of  the  gradients  and 
the  curves  at  the  end. 

36847.  Is  there  any  industry  of  a commercial  or 
manufacturing  character  in  that  district? — No. 

36848.  Looking  at  the  great  difficulty  of  getting  The  creation 
grants  for  these  purposes,  the  weakness  of  the  dis-  of  an  Irish 
trict  which  endeavours  to  press  its  local  case  upon  authority  to 
the  Treasury,  should  you  like  to  see  the  establishment  direct  the 
of  an  Irish  authority,  with  resources  in  its  hands,  general  policy 
to  deal  with  this  transit  question  as  a whole,  regard-  of  tlie 
ing  general  public  interests  as  well  as  local  needs,  and  r^1,”aya  l 

acting  without  recourse  to  special  levies  on  par-  1 

ticular  districts  ? — I think  it  desirable  that  there 
should  be  an  authority  of  such  a character ; 
but  I think  there  should  be  very  great  re- 
strictions. I am  opposed,  I may  say,  to  the  central 
authority.  I believe  that  local  authorities  can  man- 
age an  undertaking  of  this  character  very  much 
more  to  the  advantage  of  the  districts  than  any  cen- 
tral authority  could. 

36849.  When  you  need  an  advance  of  public  money, 
should  you  consider  the  case  more  hopeful  if  there 
2 S 2 


advocated. 
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was  an  Irish  central  authority,  rather  than  having 
to  come  to  the  Treasury  in  London  ? — It  would  all  de- 
pend upon  the  authority. 

36850.  No  doubt ; but  you  know  the  Treasury,  arid 
you  know  the  course  of  finance  in  relation  to  Irish 
railways,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  grants ; 
“the  auspicious  moment  has  not  come,”  they  say,  in 
regard  to  money.  Do  you  take  the  view  that  an 
Irish  authority  would  be  more  likely  to  provide  the 
money,  if  it  had  the  resources  and  Irish  interests  re- 
quired it,  than  the  Treasury? — I fancy  it  would. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acworth. 

36851.  You  say  that  the  Cork  and  Muskerry  works 
at  actual  cost ; but  I gather  you  are  not  quite  pre- 
pared to  explain  the  way  in  which  the  accounts  are 
worked  out? — The  Secretary  will  explain  that. 

36851a.  You  are  not  able  to  say  ? — No. 

36852.  Chairman. — If  you  want  to  clear  it  up,  the 
Secretary  is  behind  you. 

36853.  Mr.  Acworth  (to  Mr.  O’Connor). — How  are 
the  accounts  made  up  ? — The  accounts  are  made  out. 
There  is  a regular  staff  of  men  on  the  line  actually 
for  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  permanent  way  in 
order,  and  the  stationmasters.  The  wages  of  those 
men  are  charged  to  the  Donoughmore  line. 

36854.  Direct? — Direct.  The  receipts  are  worked 
out  then  on  a mileage  basis. 

36855.  You  are  credited  with  the  mileage  propor- 
tion of  your  own  receipts? — Precisely. 

36856.  You  are  credited  with  the  whole  of  the  re- 
ceipts for  the  local  traffic,  and  a mileage  proportion 
through  the  Muskerry  line? — Precisely. 

36857.  What  about  the  rest  of  the  expenditure  ? — 
The  other  expenditure  would  be  on  repairs  of  rolling 
stock.  The  Donoughmore  Company  contribute  their 
proportion  towards  these  repairs  on  the  train  mileage 


run,  the  train  mileage  run  on  the  Muskerry  and 
Donoughmore  are  totalled,  and  they  are  divided  in 
proportion. 

36858.  And,  I presume,  the  same  proportion  is 
applied  to  the  cost  of  engine  work  and  train  work  ? — 
Precisely. 

36859.  To  the  Witness. — The  general  question  I 
wanted  to  ask:  You  have  no  complaints ; you  are 
satisfied  that  they  are  treating  you  fairly  ? — The 
Muskerry  Company. 

36860.  Yes?— Yes. 

36861.  You  do  not  suggest  that  they  are  charging 
you  too  much  ? — No. 

36862.  It  seems  to  me  you  are  getting  the  work  done 
pretty  cheaply  ? — I think  so. 

36863.  You  say  there  are  over  5,000  ordinary  shares 
not  guaranteed? — Yes. 

36864.  Those,  of  course,  have  not  got  a dividend  ?— 
They  were  never  issued. 

36865.  Never  issued? — 3,000  of  them.  The  other 

2.000  were,  but  they  make  no  use  of  them. 

36866.  For  practical  purposes,  they  were  not  spent 
on  the  road? — No. 

36867.  The  contractor  got  them,  but  they  were  un- 
saleable ; and  the  other  2,000  have  never  been  attemp- 
ted to  be  sold  ? — No. 

36868.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Foe. — It  was  3,000,  I 
think,  according  to  the  railway  returns,  Mr.  Acworth. 

Mr.  Acworth. — I am  taking  it.  as  he  has  it  here, 
5,000. 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — In  the  railway  returns  it 
is  3,000. 

Chairman. — That  were  issued? 

Mr.  Acworth. — Bradshaw  here  says  5,000,  of  which 

3.000  are  issued. 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — That  is  right — 3,000. 

Mr.  Acworth. — 3,000  have  been  issued,  but  there 
was  no  cash  paid  for  them. 


Mr.  Patrick  Corless  examined  bv  the  Chairman. 


36869.  What  are  you,  Mr.  Corless? — I am  a fruit 
exporter. 

36870.  Where? — At  Carrick-on-Suir. 

36871.  What  railways  serve  your  district  ? — The 
Great  Southern  and  Western  and  the  Dublin  and 
South-Eastern. 

36872.  You  are  not  interested  generally  in  the  rates 
and  charges  for  general  merchandise,  except  for  the 
fruit  traffic,  in  which  you  deal? — Yes. 

36873.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  through  rates  that 
are  in  operation  from  your  district  to  England  ? 
Have  you  through  rates? — Yes,  we  have  a number  of 
through  rates,  but  we  have  not  as  many  as  I would 
wish  ; we  Would  like  them  to  be  more  general  than 
they  are. 

36874.  I suppoes  your  trade  is  with  England  prin- 
cipally ? — Yes. 

36875.  Any  particular  part  of  England  ? — I have 
confined  myself  chiefly  to  Manchester  for  the  last  five 
or  six  years ; but  last  summer  we  extended  it  con- 
siderably. 

36876.  Have  you  through  rates  to  Manchester,  Bir- 
mingham, and  those  districts?  There  are  districts 
where  you  have  no  through  rates,  are  there  not  ? — Yes. 

36877.  And  you  think  that  if  you  had  through  rates 
you  could  cultivate  trade? — Yes. 

36878  What  particular  district  is  it  you  refer  to 
when  you  say  you  have  no  through  rates  ; is  it  the 
North-Eastern  ? — Yes,  chiefly. 

<8  36879.  I think  we  have  had  evidence  within  the  last 
two  or  three  weeks  that  through  rates  had  been  ar- 
ranged?— I have  been  hammering  for  through  rates 
for  a long  time,  and  have  not  been  able  to  get  them. 
36880.  Have  you  any  recent  correspondence? — Yes. 
36880a.  Recent? — Yes. 

36881  How  long  since? — A few  days  back.  I ap- 
plied for  a through  parcels  rate.  I applied  to  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  on  September  20th. 

36882.  Will  you  give  us  a case? — I wrote  on  Sept- 
ember 20  as  follows  : — 

■‘Dear  Sir, — I beg.  to  propose  that  the  rate  for 
fruit  per  passenger  train  be  reduced  from  5s.  10 d. 
per  cwt.  to  4s.  to  all  main  line  English  stations 
for  quantities  not  less  than  2 cwt.  We  find  the 
present  rate  a great  hardship,  considering  our 
traffic  is  up  to  one  ton  nightly  between  all  stations 


between  Carrick  and  Tipperary.  There  is  a rate 
of  4s.  to  Manchester,  but  we  are  anxious  to  extend 
our  operations,  and  would  urge  that  this  rate  be 
adopted  for  Hull,  Sheffield,  Leeds,  and  Blackburn 
immediately,  and  the  same  to  be  retrospective  from 
September  1st,  1907.” 

That  letter  was  sent  to  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  and  the  London  and  North-Western  Rail- 
way Companies. 

36883.  That  was  rather  a big  order,  was  it  not?— 
It  was  rather  a tall  order,  but  we  confined  ourselves 
to  four  stations  which  we  were  actually  working  at 
the  time.  We  want  it  more  general  than  it  is. 

36884.  Do  I understand  that  you  get  a through  rate 
to  Manchester  and  not  to  Sheffield? — No.  Of  course 
there  is  the  5s.  lOd.  rate,  that  is  the  ordinary  parcels 
rate. 

36885.  You  wanted  a special  rate  for  fruit? — Yes. 
36886.  By  passenger  train  ? — Yes. 

36887.  You  have  not  got  the  reduction  that  you 
asked  for? — No. 

36888.  What  do  you  say  the  rate  is  to  Manchester? 
— 4s. 

36889.  And  where  is  the  5s.  10 d.  rate  in  operation  ? 
— To  Leeds,  Sheffield,  and,  in  fact,  most  places. 
Liverpool  has  a rate  of  3s.  9 d.,  but  we  were  prepared 
to  advance  that  to  4s.  to  get  the  rate  applied  to  these 
stations. 

36890.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  passenger 
train  service  in  your  district? — Do  you  mean  as  to 
the  number  of  trains? 

36891.  You  say  that  there  is  much  to  be  desired  in 
connection  with  the  passenger  train  service ; what  is 
it  ? — The  regularity  of  the  service  is  very  bad.  It  is 
a rare  thing  to  find  a train  in  up  to  time  within 
ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  minutes. 

36892.  Are  you  dealing  now  with  main  lines  or 
with  branch  lines? — I consider  that  the  Waterford 
and  Limerick  ought  to  be  a main  line  anyhow. 

36893.  You  are  referring  to  the  Waterford  and 
Limerick  line  now  ? — Yes. 

36894.  I suppose  there  are  a sufficient  number  of 
trains ; you  do  not  complain  of  the  number  ? — I think 
the  number  is  good  enough  if  they  were  only  a little 
more  punctual. 
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36895.  With  regard  to  3rd  class  accommodation — 
I suppose  that  in  the  district  in  which  you  live  the 
.bulk  of  the  traffic  is  3rd  class  ? — Yes. 

36896.  In  fact,  I suppose  that  is  the  case  all  over 
Ireland? — Yes,  it  is. 

36897.  The  3rd  class  accommodation  on  the  mam 
lines,  front  what  I have  seen  of  it,  appears  to  me  to. 
be  very  good? — Oh  yes,  they  are  coming  along  a bit. 
But  occasionally  we  get  carriages  which  are  not  up 
to  the  mark;  I think  it  is  time  they  did  away  with 
them. 

36898.  I am  afraid  you  would  find  that  everywhere. 
Then  with  regard  to  goods  trains  generally ; I see 
you  make  complaints  against  goods  trains.  I suppose 
there  is  a regular  service  of  goods  trains  established 
on  the  line — a fixed  service? — Yes,  there  is. 

36899.  And  it  is.  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of 
the  district,  I suppose? — I think  so.  But  what  we 
take  exception  to  is  this.  If  we  consign  fruit  parcels 
at  the  5s.  lOd.  rate,  practically  we  only  get  the  same 
-service  as  if  we  sent  them  at  goods  rate  of  40s.  a ton, 
up  to  a certain  point. 

36900.  I do  not  see  what  you  mean.  5s.  lOd.  is 
the  passenger  train  rate? — Yes.  To  all  intents  and 
purposes,  if  we  were  to  consign  our  traffic  by  goods 
train  at  the  goods  rate  of  40s.  per  ton,  which  is 
slightly  over  one-third  the  passenger  train  rate,  we 
should  get  practically  the  same  service. 

36901.  Lord  Pirrie. — You  would  get  practically  the 
•same  service  ? — Yes. 

36902.  Then  why  do  you  not  do  it? — We  have  to 
adopt  the  passenger  train  service  to.  try  to  obtain  a 
little  more  security  for  the  traffic.  One  of  our  con- 
signees at  Leeds  wrote  on  September  19 : “ Black- 
berries arrived  at  noon.  Can  you  not  arrange  for 
them  to  come  six  hours  earlier;  they  would  make 
more  money.”  We  adopted  his  suggestion,  and  on 
September  21  this  is  the  report  from  the  same  corre- 
spondent with  regard  to  the  consignment:  “Although 
these  forty-eight  have  arrived  as  passenger  traffic, 
they  came  by  exactly  same  train  as  if  they  had  come 
goods  rate,  so  do  not  advise  you  to  pay  advanced 
-charges.” 

36903.  Mr.  Acworth.— The  previous  lot  that  arrived 
at  12  o’clock  had  been  sent  by  goods  train  ? — Yes. 
The  next  lot  we  sent  by  passenger  train,  and  this  is 
his  comment. 

36904.  Chairman. — Have  you  had  any  occasion  to 
apply  to  the  Railway  Commissioners  in  connection 
with  your  business  ? — I have  had  serious  complaints 
against  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Company 
from  time  to  time.  The  story  is  a long  one.  I have 
not  given  the  details  of  it  in  my  abstract,  as  I 
•thought  I could  deal  with  it  better  verbally.  I made 
application  in  1901,  through  the  Department,  that 
my  case  should  be  brought  before  the  Railway  Com- 
missioners, and  their  reply  practically  amounted  to 
this  that  because  I was  not  a corporate  body  or  a 
County  Council  they  could  not  interest  themselves  in 
my  behalf. 

36905.  What  was  the  nature  of  your  complaint  ?— 
I started  this  business  in  1901.  I came  from  Man- 
chester to  start  this  fruit  exporting  business.  Prior 
eaving  Manchester  I had  been  in  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Bell  the  Superintendent  of  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western,  with  regard  to  the  rates.  At 
™e,  these  rates  varied  between  Carrick-on-Suir 
an5 .-Upperary  between  4s.  and  4s.  9 d 

36906.  Mr.  Acworth.— To  where?— To  Manchester. 
Alter  some  correspondence  I secured  a general  rate 
of  4s.  from  all  these  stations  to  Manchester.  I did 
not  at  the  time  make  any  direct  application  for 
goods  rates  ; I thought  that  would  come  up  in  due 
TJyFa’t! t?le  frui't  1 intended  to  ship,  which  are 
wned  bilberries,  I intended  to  consign  by  passenger 
'li1"'  Blackberries  would  more  or  less  go  by  goods 
service.  After  giving  up  my  business  in  Manchester, 
ston  Southern  and  Western  people  wanted  to 
sinn  +-L  1?1(^u*^r.''r  altogether.  On  three  or  four  occa- 
, the.lr  district  superintendent  came  up  and 
iTned  *°  161,186  to  fcake  the  although  it 

nad  been  practically  arranged  with  Mr.  Bell  before 
annm,!  °Ver  from  Manchester.  I had  a great  deal  of 
statio1f0nCei?Vlth  t3lem-  1 was  supplying  fruit  at  six 
from  ,one  station,  Kilsheelan,  I had  to 
wherL  ail  y a tram  leaving  Kilsheelan  some- 

■mel  te  b 5 half-past  seven  and  take  it  on  to  Clon- 
<ton  Man<*ester.  That  train  did  not 

Preset? llsheeJa.n‘  My  traffic  out  of  Kilsheelan  re- 
sometlung  up  to  8 or  10  cwt.  each  evening, 


but  they  would  not  stop  the  train  to  take  it  up, 
although  they  would  stop  the  train  for  a passenger 
who  would  be  prepared  to  go,  perhaps,  to  New  Mil- 
ford, and  would  not  pay  the  Company  probably 
one-quarter  the  amount  that  my  traffic  was  worth. 
On  one  occasion  the  district  superintendent  came  up 
and  distinctly  refused  the  traffic.  I told  him,  “ If 
you  do  that  it  will  pay  me  better  than  sending  it 
to  Manchester.  I have  been  in  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Bell  in  respect  to  it ; he  is  fully  cognisant  of 
the  traffic ; as  a matter  of  fact  the  traffic  lias  not 
approached  the  dimensions  I put  before  Mr.  Bell, 
and  if  he  or  die  Great  Southern  and  Western  Com- 
pany thought  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  deal 
with  the  traffic  they  had  no  right  to  entertain  it  at 
all.”  As  a matter  of  fact,  I had  something  like 
130  baskets  on  the  station,  and  he  distinctly 
threatened  not  to  put  it  on  the  train.  I said,  “If 
you  leave  it  there  it  will  pay  me  better  than  sending 
it  to  Manchester.”  After  a good  deal  of  argument, 
the  fruit  was  put  on.  Again,  he  came  up  on  the 
following  day  with  further  direatening,  saying  he 
had  instructions  from  Mr.  Bell  that  he  was  to  refuse 
the  traffic.  I said,  “If  you  think  you  can  do  that, 
you  had1  better  do  it ; it  will  pay  me  better  than 
shipping  it  to  Manchester.  If  you  think  your  powers 
carry  you  diat  far  you  are  at  liberty  to  refuse  the 
traffic.”  Then  he  began  to  talk  about  the  Great 
Western  would  not  do  this  and  that.  I said,  “ That 
has  nothing  to  do  with  me ; you  have  to  take  the 
traffic;  you  are  bound  to  take  it;  there  is  no  law 
to  support  your  contention  that  you  can  refuse  it 
while  you  have  your  offices  open  to  receive  parcels 
at  parcels  rate.”  They  took  the  traffic  for  a couple 
of  days,  and  then  he  asked  me  if  I would  see  if  I 
could  do  something  with  the  Great  Western,  who 
were  complaining  of  the  difficulty  of  loading  the 
traffic  in  a short  time.  I put  myself  in  communica- 
tion with  the  Great  Western  Company  and  obtained 
a concession  from  them  that  very  few  shippers  in 
Ireland,  or,  I might  add,  in  England,  could  obtain  ; 
I got  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company  to  ex- 
tend the  time  of  departure  of  their  boats  by  fifteen 
minutes  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Railway.  Still  that  did  not  satisfy 
them.  On  August  l'5th  I had  up  to  600  packages  of 
mushrooms  purchased  between  Tipperary  and  Car- 
rick-on-Suir. I think  the  fruit  totalled  on  several 
nights  between  250  and  500  packages  ; the  traffic  was 
dealt  with  chiefly  by  myself  and  my  agents  ; we  gave 
the  Company  practically  no  trouble  about  it ; we 
loaded  it  and  put  it  in  the  vans,  and  dealt  with  it 
from  beginning  to  end.  On  this  particular  night, 
August  15th,  I had  something  over  500  baskets  of 
mushrooms.  There  had  been  an  excursion  to  Banslia 
that  day  for  some  sports  or  something  of  that  sort, 
and  the  train  that  evening  was  forty  minutes  late 
arriving  at  Waterford.  120  packages  of  mushrooms 
were  put  on  board.  The  Great  Western  Railway 
Company  carried  out  their  undertaking  with  me, 
for  practically  dt  was  an  undertaking ; they  waited 
until  fifteen  minutes  past  ten  ; then  as  soon  as  it 
was  fifteen  minutes  past  ten,  they  hauled  up  the 
gangway  and  left  the  balance  of  the  mushrooms  be- 
hind. The  Great  Southern  and  Western  Company, 
or  their  representatives  at  Waterford,  knew  where  I 
was,  they  knew  the  business  I was  carrying  on, 
they  knew  that  the  stuff  was  lying  there ; they  let 
it  lie  there  until  Friday  came,  knowing  at  the  same 
time  they  could  not  give  me  a service  into  Man- 
chester to  have  that  stuff  sold.  It  was  not  attended 
to  until  Monday  morning.  I applied  to  the  Com- 
pany for  compensation  for  the  loss,  but  I could  get 
no  satisfaction  from  them  ; they  declined  the  claim. 
I sued  them  in  the  County  Court.  It  cost  me  be- 
tween £70  and  £80,  and  I was  defeated  on  the 
technical  point  of  whether  they  were  supposed  to 
oarry  the  traffic  via  the  port  of  Dublin.  The  Judge 
said  he  was  not  in  a position  to  decide  that.  Un- 
fortunately, I was  not  in  a position  to  carry  the  case 
to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  had  to  let  it  stand.  I 
started  to  ship  blackberries  in  September 

36907.  This  year? — No;  in  1901. 

36908.  Chairman.-^- Is  this  a story  of  1901  ? — Yes. 

36909.  I thought  it  was  this  year? — No;  it  is 
worse  this  year. 

36910.  Can  you  not  come  to  this  year?  It  seems  a 
long  way  back.  These  are  personal  grievances 
against  the  Railway  Company ; there  has  been  a 
law-suit  resulting  from  them,  and  you  lost  ? — Yes ; 
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but  I 'am  coming  to  the  question  of  rates  and  facili- 
ties between  the  railway  companies  and  the  obstruc- 
tion created  by  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Company. 

36911.  Can  you  not  give  us  something  more  recent  ? 
— The  most  recent  I have  is  my  application  for  a 
parcels  rate  between  Carrick-on-Suir  and  Tipperary 
and  cross-Channel  stations.  I have  already  read 
the  letter  I sent  to  the  -Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  ; I have  their  acknowledgment  of  that  letter 
here. 

36912.  You  asked  for  the  rate  to  be  reduced  to 
4s.  ? — Yes. 

36913.  And  they  have  not  agreed  to  it?— No.  Tins 
is  their  reply. — ■“  I have  your  communication  of  the 
20th  inst.  . . .” 

36914.  Mr.  Acworth. — From  whom  is  this  letter, 
and  what  is  its  date  ? — It  is  from  Mr.  Bell. 

36915.  Chairman.— Who  is  Mr.  Bell?— The  Super- 
intendent of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Rail- 
way. 

36916.  Passenger  Superintendent  ? — Yes. 

36917.  Just  read  the  letter?— It  is  dated  Septem- 
ber, 24tli. — “ I have  your  communication  of  the  20th 
inst.,  proposing  a rate  of  4s.  per  cwt.  for  fruit  be- 
tween all  stations  from  Garrick  to  Tipperary,  with 
Hull,  Sheffield,  Leeds,  and  Blackburn,  and  regret 
that  I cannot  see  my  way  to  put  the  figure  named 
in  operation,  as  I consider  it  rather  low,  but  I will 
take  up  the  matter  with  other  interested  companies, 
and  endeavour  to  arrange  suitable  reasonable  rates. 
— Yours  truly,  J.  H.  Bell.” 

36918.  That  seems  fair,  does  it  not? — I called  at 
their  offices  on  October  3rd  in  connection  with  my 
application  for  these  rates,  and  they  made  all  sorts 
of  excuses,  with  regard  to  the  strike,  and  everything 
else,  and  said  they  could  not  see  their  way  to  reduce 
the  rate.  Mr.  Bell’s  representative  put  some  figures 
before  me  which  did.  not  suit  me;  in  fact,  the  lowest 
suggestion  he  made  was  4s.  6 d.,  while  Hull  he  left 
standing  at  5s.,  which  was  practically  useless  to  us. 
On  my  return  home  I wrote  to  them  as  follows : — 
“Adverting  to  our  conversation  of  the  4th  re  pas- 
senger rates,  I beg  to  confirm  the  statements  I then 
made  that  any  rate  exceeding  4s.  for  lots  of 
3 cwt.  are  of  no  value  to  us.  I am  more  than  con- 
vinced that  my  suggestion  ought  to  meet  the  case 
fully,  viz.,  a maximum  rate  of  4s.  for  3 cwt.  lots  to 
any  station  ; a maximum  rate  of  4s.  6cZ.  for  2 cwt. 
lots  to  east  coast  and  east  counties  stations,  and  5s. 
for  1 cwt.  lots ; a maximum  rate  of  4s.  . for  2 cwt. 
lots  and  of  4s.  3d.  for  1 cwt.  lots  to  western  coast  and 
western  counties’  stations.” 

36919.  They  did  not  agree  to  those  ? — They  wrote : 

“ With  reference  to  your  undated  letter,  which 
I received  this  morning,  I beg  to  herewith  return 
your  receipts — ” . . I had  shown  him  the  receipts 

for  the  traffic  we  were  giving  to  their  Company,  of 
17  and  18  cwt.  of  parcels  at  5s.  10d..,  to  show  that 
we  were  not  asking  them  for  special  rates  without 
giving  them  satisfaction  that  the  stuff  was  there.  . . 

— “ for  sight  of  which  I am  much  obliged.  I 
regret  that  I am  not  yet  in  a position  to 
advise  you  regarding  rates  to  cross-Channel  stations. 
Reverting  to  your  letter  of  the  5th  ult.,  I did  not 
accept  it  in  the  light  of  a proposal  of  rates,  as  you 
only  suggested  figures  which  you  considered  might  be 
proposed.  The  figures  which  you  suggested  are  very 
low ; and  more  than  one  Company  regard  them  as 
unreasonably  low.  In  addition,  you  did  not  detail 
any  particular  stations  in  your  letter  just  referred 
to,  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  ask  any  Company  to 
arrange  rates  with  the  thousands  of  stations  em- 
braced in  the  districts  mentioned  by  you,  when  you 
could  not  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances 
hope  to  have  a traffic  with  the  majority  of  such 
places.”  That  was  not  the  purport  of  my  letter  at 
all.  I asked  for  rates  to  Hull,  Sheffield,  Leeds,  and 
Blackburn,  and  they  replied  on  the  24th  acknowledg- 
ing the  letter.  Now  they  state  that  we  did  not  make 
any  specific  application  at  all.  The  point  I want, 
to  come  at  is  this,  that  I am  under  the  impression, 
and  that  very  strongly,  that  had  that  application  for 
rates  applied  to  any  station  on  the  Great  Western 
Railway  they  would  have  been  pat  in  force. 

36920.  You  mean  to  say  that  they  favour  the  route 
bv  the  Great  Western  rather  than  from  Dublin?— 
That  is  the  position. 

^ 36921.  That  is  your  idea ; that  is  what  you  say  ? — 


36922.  Whereas  for  Sheffield  and  other  places  the 
best  route  is  through  Dublin? — Yes. 


Examined  by  Lord  Piiikie. 

36923.  How  much  traffic  have  you  in  the  year  from 
Carrick-on-Suir?  That  is  the  principal  station  that 
you  send  from,  is  it  not? — From  practically  all  prin- 
cipal stations. 

36924.  But  you  mentioned  the  figure  of  10  cwt.  a 
night.  I did  not  know  whether  you  meant  roughly 
156  tons  a year? — No;  it  is  only  for  the  season. 

36925.  The  season? — Yes;  our  season  lasts  about 
three  months. 

36926.  You  only  want  a rate  to  cover  you  during 
the  three  months? — Yes. 

36927.  During  the  three  months  do  you  send  10  cwt. 
a night  on  the  average? — An  average  of  2 tons  a 
night.  That  is  out  of  Carrick  alone;  we  work  seven 
or  eight  places  altogether. 

36928.  Then  your  traffic  is  a considerable  one?— 
It  is.  Last  season  we  turned  out  up  to  110  tons  of 
fruit. 

36929.  In  the  three  months? — Yes. 

36930.  Chairman. — By  passenger  train?— No; 
mostly  by  goods  train.  We  were  applying  for  parcels 
rates  this  year  to  try  to  extend  the  business  and  not 
be  confined  to  Manchester. 

36931.  Your  seasonal  traffic  last  year  was  about 
110  tons  altogether  ? — Yes. 

36932.  What  was  it  six  years  ago? — That  was  the 
point  I wanted  to  lead  up  to.  During  the  first  year 
I started  up  to  the  time  I was  suspended,  by  the 
absence  of  through  rates  via  Dublin,  I put  out  over 
6,000  packages  of  whorts,  each  containing  7 lbs. 

36933.  How  does  that  compare  in  tonnage  ?— That 
would  work  out  at  26  or  27  tons. 

36934.  Lord  Pirrie.—  28  tons;  that  is  seven  years 
ago.  Now  you  have  worked  the  traffic  up  to  110 
tons  ? — 'Yes. 

36935.  If  you  got  the  rate  you  have  yourself  sug- 
gested to  the  Railway  Company,  would  your  traffic 
increase,  and  if  so  by  how  much  do  you  think  it 
would  increase  ?— I will  not  say  anything  about  the 
increase  of  traffic,  but  it  would  have  increased  the 
receipts  of  the  Company.  This  year  we  have  met 
with  disappointment  over  the  weather.  Although 
we  had  upwards  of  nine  places  out  of  which  we  were 
shipping  fruit,  I do  not  suppose  that,  altogether,  we 
approached  last  year’s  total. 

36936.  This  year  was  not  equal  to  last  ? — No. 

36937.  Chairman. — The  weather  was  against  you? 
—Yes. 

36938.  Lord  Pirrie. — What  was  passing  through 
your  mind  when  you  said  that  reducing  the  rate 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  Railway  Company.  I want 
to  get  that  cleared  up.  You  said  that  if  the  Railway 
Company  reduced  the  rate  the  Railway  Company 
would  be  better  off.  How  would  it  be  better  for  the 
Railway  Company  if  it  did  not  increase  the  traffic?— 
We  are  bound  to  increase  the  traffic.  You  asked  me 
how  much  we  would  increase  it,  and  that  I could 
not  say  definitely,  because  I have  not  control  of  the 
weather  and  so  on. 

36939.  But  you  answered  the  question  very  dis- 
tinctly that  it  would  be  better  for  the  Railway  Com- 
pany if  they  reduced  the  rate  ? — Certainly,  because 
we  would  be  inclined  to  send  our  traffic  by  passenger 
service  instead  of  by  goods. 

36940.  You  mean  that  they  would  get  the  higher 
passenger  rate  ?— If  the  Railway  Company  would 
meet  your  view  you  would  send  all  your  traffic  at 
passenger  train  rates? — To  a great  extent. 

36941.  They  would  get  the  passenger  service  rate 
instead  of  the  small  rate  which  they  get  for  goods? — 
Yes. 

36942.  But,  as  far  as  the  amount  is  concerned,  the 
number  of  tons,  you  do  not  think  that  that  would 
be  increased  very  much  ? — Oh,  yes.  I formed  a 
company  last  year  with  the  main  intention  of  con- 
siderably increasing  the  business  in  the  South  of  Ire- 
land between  Waterford  and  Fermoy. 

36943.  In  all  kinds  of  fruit  would  that  be  ? — The 
same  class  of  fruit. 

36944.  Mushrooms  and  blackberries  ?— Wild  fruit, 
in  particular. 

36945.  Does  that  wild  fruit  give  a large  amount 
of  employment  in  the  neighbourhood  to  girls  in  pull- 
ing it?  What  sort  of  labour  do  you  employ?— 
Women  and  girls,  generally. 
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36946.  Is  it  of  importance  to  the  district  to  get 
work  of  the  sort?— It  is. 

36947.  Have  you  any  manufactures  there? — We 
have  no  manufactures. 

36948.  Therefore,  to  a large  extent,  this  trade  of 
yours  is  keeping  the  girls  at  home  and  giving  them 
good  healthy  work? — Yes. 

° 36949.  Lord  Pirrie. — Have  you  ever  applied  to  the 

Department  of  Agriculture  to  assist  you? 

36950.  Chairman. — He  told  us  that  he  did,  and 
that  they  replied  that,  as  he  was  only  an  individual, 
they  could  not  take  the  matter  up  ?— Because  I was 
not  a County  Council  or  a Corporation. 

36951.  That  was  the  reply?— That  is  what  it 
amounted  to.  ' 

36951a.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  law  says  that  public 
bodies  may  complain,  but  it  does  not  say  that  private 
individuals  may  not. 

36952.  Lord  Pirrie.— You  applied  to  the  Railway 
Commission,  did  you  not  ? — No,  to  the  Department ; 

1 put  the  whole  matter  before  the  Department,  telling 
them  what  I had  gone  through  and  what  I had 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Company. 

36952a.  Lord  Pirrie. — You  wanted  them  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  Railway  Company? 

36953.  Chairman. — You  wanted  them  to  take  the 
matter  up  before  the  Railway  Commissioners  ?— Yes. 

36953a.  Lord  Pirrie.—  That  is  not  the  question  I 
was  going  to  ask. 

36954.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  get  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  assist  you  in  the  way  of  developing 
the  wild  fruit  industry  in  that  particular  healthy 
district  of  yours? — I do  not  think  they  are  able  to. 
36954a.  Lord  Pirrie.— That  is  not  the  question  I 

36955.  Chairman.— You  have  never  applied  ?— Yes, 

"*36956.'  Lord  Pirrie.—  If  they  put  down  fields  of 
blackberries  or  wild  strawberries,  or  assisted  in  that 
wav,  would  it  not  be  beneficial  to  the  neighbourhood  ? 
—Yes,  it  would,  but  I do  not  entirely  agree  with 
their  method  with  regard  to  the  development  of  the 
fruit  industry  ; I am  opposed  to  it. 

36957.  You  know  that  they  do  a great  deal  of 
work  with  regard  to  the  raising  of  hens,  the  making  of 
butter,  and  that  sort  of  thing  ? — Yes. 

36958.  But  they  have  never  come  to  the  assistance 
of  this  particular  trade  ? — No,  not  the  wild  fruit 
trade,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  I believe  they 
'have  done  it  in  other  districts. 

36959.  You  take  very  strong  exception  to  the  rail- 
way companies’  mismanagement ; you  suggest  that 
the  managers  are  not  left  alone,  and  that  the  direc- 
tors require  to  control  every  penny.  Have  you  any 
evidence  to  justify  the  suggestion  that  the  managers 
want  to  do  certain  things  and  the  directors  prevent 
them? — It  would  practically  entail  my  going  over 
the  whole  of  the  period  of  my  seven  years’  work. 
I know  that  when  I have  interviewed  representatives 
■of  the  Company  I have  put  to  them  some  rather 
pointed  questions,  and  I have  known  by  the  embarrass- 
ment I have  put  them-  in  that  they  were  not  in  a 
position  to  answer  the  questions  I put. 

36960.  In  other  words,  you  mean  to  say  that  the 
manager  who  is  supposed  to  be  there  to  come  between 
you  and  the  directors  has  not  the  power  to  settle 
anything  with  you  ? — No. 

36961.  That  is  what  you  mean? — Yes. 

36962.  And  that  there  should  be  more  latitude  given 
to  the  managers,  or  else  the  directors  should  do  the 
work  themselves? — The  managers  ought  to  manage  or 
■else  leave  it  alone. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poii. 

36963.  With  reference  to  that  particular  con- 
signment of  mushrooms  in  August,  to  which 
you  referred,  I gather  that  you  not  only  lost 
the  value  of  three-fourths  of  the  consignment  through 
its  being  left  on  the  quays  at  Waterford  owing  to 
the  train  being  late,  but  that  in  attempting  to  get 
some  indemnification  from  the  railway  company  for 
the  delay,  and  in  pursuing  them  from  one  court  to 
another,  you  incurred  a further  loss  of  £80  ? — Yes. 

36964.  W hat  was  the  actual  money  value  of  the 
mushrooms  lost? — About  £35. 

36965.  So  that  in  virtue  of  an  express  undertaking 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water  that  they  would  take 
your  traffic  at  certain  rates  you  sent  them  a con- 
signment worth  about  £60  ; owing  to  delays  in  the 
railway  service  on  your  side  of  Waterford  a part  of 
that  consignment  was  left  behind  ; and  when  you  tried 


to  get  some  restitution  for  the  delay  you  were  put  to  fjov_  ^ igo7. 
another  loss  of  50  per  cent  more  than  the  original  — 
value  of  the  goods  ? — Yes.  Mr.  Patrick 

56966.  You  say  that  the  railway  company  sheltered  Corless, 
themselves  behind  the  excuse  that-  they  were  not  Fruit 
bound  to  take  them  via  Waterford? — Via  Dublin;  it  ^xl’“,er' 
was  consigned  via  Waterford  and  Milford.  Carnck-Qii- 

36967.  And  they  said,  what? — They  put  in  the  de- 
fence, first,  that  the  goods  were  sent  at  owners’  risk  ; The  owners’ 
secondly,  that  they  were  not  bound  to.  send  them  risk  rates  an 

i -id - indemnity  to 

36968.  Still,  even  at  owners’  risk,  the  railway  the  railway 
company  are  responsible  for  delay,  or  such  delay  as  company 
renders  a consignment  practically  worthless,  are  they  >“  ?ase  of 
not? — I do  not  know  what  they  are  really  responsible  clalms‘ 
for  sometimes. 

36969.  Do.  I understand  you  to  say  that  these  rates 
which  you  wish  to  have  put  in  force  via  the  North- 
Western  system  to  Sheffield,  and  other  places,  are 
at  present  in  force  to  towns  situated  about  the  same 
distance  apart  on  the  Great  Western  system? — No, 
rot  so  far  as  parcels  traffic  is  concerned,  but  goods 
traffic.  We  have  had  rates  fixed  over  the  Great 
Western  system  in  one  case  in  seven  days  from  making 
the  application,  and  this  has  been  going  on  since 
September  20. 

36970.  Do  the  rates  via  the  Great  Western  system,  The  Great 
via  Rosslare,  compare  advantageously  with  the  rates  Southern  and 
fixed  to  towns  on  the  North-Western  system  for  simi-  Western 

lgv  A i oi » ticpq  ? Vpe  Company 

‘ 36971.  In  other  words,  they  are  dearer  on  the  North-  expedite  the 
Western  system  to  towns  similarly  situated  as  regards  “““6  , . 

distance  ?— No ; I think  the  advantage  is  with  the 
North -Western.  rather  than 

36972.  I thought  that  your  argument  was  that  they  through 
favoured  traffic  over  the  Great  Western  system  to  Dublin, 
encourage  the  Rosslare  traffic  at  the  expense  of  traffic 
going  to  Dublin  via  the  North-Western  ; I do  not  Suggestion 
know  whether  I am  right  in  that? — The  idea  I have  that  the  Great 
of  this  question  is'  that  the  Great  Western  Railway  Western 
Company  are  paying  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  ComRan7  are 
Railway  Company  a proportion  of  the  rate  between  theGreat^ 
stations  in  the  South  of  Ireland  and  Dublin  for  that  Southern  and 
traffic  which  passes  over  their  system  via  Rosslare.  Western 
36973.  Somebody  must  be  losing  by  it,  either  the  Company  t<> 
Great  Western  or  the  Irish  system;  it  would  not  be  divert  goods 
the  Irish  system? — No.  to  the  Ross- 

36974.  Was  not  the  effect  of  the  judgment  given  lare  route, 
the  other -day  by  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commis- 
sioners in  Dublin,  that  similar  through  rates  were  to 
apply  for  similar  distances  to  all  traffic  passing  either 
■via  the  Dublin  and  South-Eastern  or  via  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western,  via  Rosslare,  or  via  Dublin- 
I think  that  that  is  the  effect  of  the  judgment? — The 
are  a long  time  putting  it  into  force. 

36975.  But  that  would  remove  any  grievance  in  that 
respect  in  the  future,  would  it  not  ?— Yes. 

36976.  You  are  an  Englishman  who  came  over  to 
Ireland  some  six  or  seven  years  ago  with  the  hope 
of  developing  or  creating  an  industry  which  practi- 
cally was  non-existent ; is  not  that  so  ? — It  had  been 
worked  somewhat  indifferently  for  a number  of  years. 

36977.  But  not  to  any  extent? — Not  to  any  extent ; 
my  father  had  encouraged  consignments  of  whorts. 

36978.  And  your  experience  is  not  likely  to  encour-  The  railway 
age  other  gentlemen  in  your  position,  and  of  your  company 
nationality,  to  come  over  to  Ireland  and  try  to  start  alleged  to 
other  industries  ? — No,  it  is  not.  have  impeded 

36979.  The  difficulties  you  have  encountered  have  ^e  develop- 
been  entirely  at  the  hands  of  the  railway  company  ?• — • ment  of  the 
Yes.  ^ J wild  fruit 

36980.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  that  in  one  industry' 
particular  instance  you  actually  shipped,  or  put.  on 
rail,  at  Kilsheelan,  blackberries  for  Clonmel,  and  they 
actually  came  back  to  Kilsheelan,  on  their  way  to 
Waterford  ? — Yes. 

36981.  Chairman. — They  were  carried  by  passenger  TT  . , 
train,  which  did  not  stop  at  the  station  ? — The  pas-  transit  **  °T' 
senger  train  to  Waterford  did  not  stop  at  Kilsheelan  ; arrangements 
they  put  a penalty  on  bringing  the  traffic  up  ; they'  instanced. 

would  not  allow  me  that  concession 

36982  Excuse  me,  did  I understand  you  to  say  that 
they  would  stop  the  train  to  take  up  a passenger  ? — 

Yes. 

36983.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — In  fact,  you  ship- 
ped your  traffic  from  Kilsheelan  to  Clonmel,  five  or  six 
miles,  and  then  it  came  back  that  five  or  six  miles 
and  went  on  to  Waterford? — Yes. 

36984.  And,  according  to  your  statement,  the  same 
company  would  stop  the  train  at  Kilsheelan  to  take 
up  one  passenger? — Yes. 
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36985.  I suppose  the  value  of  your  consignment  re- 
presented certainly  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  the 
passenger  ? — Oh,  yes. 

36986.  I see  you  have  a very  strong  remark  here 
about  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  answer  to 
Lord  Pirrie,  you  said  that  you  had  brought  one  com- 
plaint before  the  Department,  who  replied  that  owing 
to  your  not  being  a public  body,  they  could  not  enter- 
tain it.  And  you  say  in  your  abstract : “ As  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  it  is  the  most  useless  in- 
stitution in  existence,  as  far  as  traders  are  con- 
cerned,” and  so  on.  You  must  know  that  there  have 
been  a great  many  individual  complaints  of  traders 
taken  up  by  the  Department,  and  that  they  have  re- 
sulted in  substantial  redress  being  afforded.  Of 
course,  in  regard  to  going  before  the  Railway  and 
Canal  Commission,  you  know  that  there  is  a provi- 
sion in  the  Act  which  enables  local  authorities  and 
local  bodies  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  traders,  and  to 
pay  the  costs  in  certain  circumstances,  but  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Department.  The  Depart- 
ment can  intervene  on  behalf  of  any  one  individual, 
and  has  done  so  very  successfully.  Have  you  not  had 
friends  yourself  who  have  invoked  its  assistance 
and  derived  benefit  therefrom  ? — No.  I was  a stranger 
in  the  country. 

36987.  But  you  are  not  a stranger  now  ; you  have 
been  here  six  or  seven  years.  I think  if  you  will 
look  at  the  returns  of  the  Department,  where  they 
give  chapter  and  verse  of  the  complaints  they  have 
investigated,  you  will  see  that  in  many  cases — and  it 
is  becoming  more  so  every  year — their  action  is  suc- 
cessfully invoked? — Would  you  listen  to  me  for  a 
minute?  The  report  last  year  contained  a statement 
that  a shipper  in  the  South  of  Ireland  who  shipped 
large  consignments  of  fruit  in  second-hand  baskets 
lost  more  shillings  than  he  gained  pence.  That  was 
directed  to  me,  because  I am  practically  the  largest 
shipper  of  wild  fruit  in  Ireland — or  my  Company 
is  now. 

36988.  That  was  published  in  the  Department’s  re- 
port ? — That  was  published  in  the  Department’s  re- 
port. I shipped  last  year  three  times  the  quantity  of 
stuff  that  we  have  done  this  year,  and  I had  only  one 
claim  against  the  railway  company,  for  a matter  of 
£4.  This  year,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  De- 
partment, we  adopted  new  baskets.  The  inference 
made  by  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Department 
was  that  the  railway  companies  threatened  to  in- 
crease the  rates  unless  new  baskets  were  adopted. 
Further  than  that,  that  they  were  declining  to  pay 
any  claims  made  for  fruit  shipped  in  second-hand 
baskets.  I may  mention  that  these  baskets  that  I am 
referring  to  as  second-hand  baskets  are'  baskets  used 
by  the  Germans  in  shipping  the  same  class  of  fruit 
from  Hamburg  into  the  English  ports  ; I used  to  buy 
them  in  Manchester,  and  have  them  sent  over  to 
Ireland  to  work  my  traffic  over  to  Manchester.  At 
the  instance  of  the  Department,  we  adopted  the  new 
baskets,  which  they  recommended,  and  our  claims  for 
loss,  damage  and  delay  amounted  to  £146  for  our 
season’s  working. 

36989.  This  year?— Yes. 

36990.  Chairman. — As  against  £4. 

36991.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — £4  with  the  Ger- 
man baskets  ?— Yes. 

36992.  Mr.  Acworth. — Delay  could  not  touch  the 
question  of  baskets? — No;  it  is  damage,  as  a matter 
of  fact.  The  point  I wish  to  raise  with  regard  to 
the  Department  is  this.  The  representative  of  the 
Department  stated  that  the  companies  would  increase 
the  rates.  I am  very  much  afraid  that  they  will.  I 
have  not  had  as  much  claimed  during  the  whole  seven 
years  of  my  trading  as  I have  had  this  year,  practi- 
cally all  resulting  from  the  baskets  ; they  are  not  up 
to  the  standard  required  by  the  trade,  in  this  sense, 
they  are  not  the  idea.  I am  one  with  the  Depart- 
ment in  regard  to  new  baskets,  but  the  question  of 
non-returnable  empties,  which  is  the  main  feature, 
has  not  been  worked  up  to  the  point  of  perfection 
which  would  encourage  the  shipper  in  regard  to 
Cross-Channel  traffic  with  interior  stations. 


36993.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — We  have  he 
evidence  from  several  officials  of  the  Depar 
ment  engaged  in  the  fruit  industry;  |tEe 
pioduced  the  different  kind  of  boxes,  casks,  barrel 
and  so  on,  for  our  inspection,  and  according  to  the 
evidence  since  the  traffic  has  been  carried  in  the 
baskets,  it  has  been  carried  much  more  efficiently,  an 
with  much  less  loss  to  the  trader;  also,  that  owir 
to  the  cheap  cost  of  production  of  these  basket 


casks,  and  so  on,  they  were  not  worth  returning,  and 
they  could  afford  to  supply  them  to  the  different 
traders  at  very  low  prices,  and  so  do  away  with  all 
the  trouble  of  returning  empties  and  so  on.  You  do 
not  agree  with  that  evidence  apparently? — The  ex 
ception  I take  is  to  the  Department’s  remarks  with 
regard  to  my  traffic  last  year  and  how  it  has  worked 
out  this. 

36994.  I understood  from  these  officers’  reports  that 
they  based'  the  description  of  package,  which  they  re- 
commend very  much,  on  the  packages  in  use  on  the 
Continent ; I think  they  said  that  they  worked  thenv 
out  from  those  and  rather  improved  upon  them,  ac- 
cording to  their  idea? — The  Continental  package  will 
stand  500  lbs.  pressure. 

36995.  In  other  words,  you  prefer  sticking  to  what 
you  had  before  ? — It  is  not  a question  of  which  I pre- 
fer at  all ; the  difficulty  is  with  the  railway  company 
and  the  condition  in  which  goods  arrive  when  shipped 
in  the  new  baskets  across  Channel,  unless  some  ar- 
rangement can  be  made  with  regard  to  handling  and 
transit. 

36996.  Better  Handling? — There  are  several  points 
in  connection  with  the  transit.  For  instance,  if  we 
ship  at  the  40s.  rate  we  can  ship  at  company’s  risk ; 
but  if  we  pay  the  5s.  10 d.  parcels  rate  it  is  owner’s 
risk.  Another  point  is  that  if  we  consign  fruit  from 
Carrick  by  goods  train  we  can  have  it  put  into  vans 
and  it  is  not  dealt  with  until  it  gets  to  the  North 
Wall,  and  it  goes  at  the  rate  of  40s.  a ton.  The 
rate  for  fruit  in  tubs  is  28s.  4 d.  But  fruit  sent  by 
passenger  train  at  5s.  lOd.  per  cwt.  is  first  handled 
at  Carrick  ; it  is  then  thrown  out  at  Limerick  Junc- 
tion ; then  it  is  handled  again  when  it  is  put 
into  the  wagon.  Of  course  that  all  has  a very  detri- 
mental effect  upon  it ; it  cannot  possibly  arrive  in 
good  condition  when  it  is  being  handled  about  like 

36997.  Then  I gather — probably  you  will  agree  with 
me — that  under  present  conditions,  where  traffic 
has  to  be  handled  by  so  many  different  hands,  dif- 
ferent railway  companies,  steamers,  and  so  on,  it 
is  hopeless  to  expect  that  traffic  will  ever  get  such  care- 
ful handling  as  to  admit  of  these  very  lightly-con- 
structed boxes  being  profitably  used ; is  that  your 
view?  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  expect  that 
they  will  ever  bring  about  such  a state  of  things  on 
the  different  carrying  companies  that  their  employees 
will  handle  ’ goods  with  such  care  that  they  can 
practically  carry  them  in  these  lightly-constructed 
boxes? — In  the  second  year  that  I started  this  in- 
dustry I put  a proposal  before  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway  Company  with  regard  to  the  con- 
struction of  crates  for  the  carriage  of  the  traffic,  not 
so  much  with  a view  to  its  safety  as  with  a view 
to  facility  of  despatch,  and  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway  Company  were  prepared  to  con- 
struct these  crates  at  their  own  expense  and  carry 
them  backwards  and  forwards  between  Manchester  and- 
North  Wall  if  the  Great  Southern  and  Western- 
would  on  then-  part  carry  them  down  to  Carrick.  and' 
Clonmel,  and  Tipperary.  But  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  declined  to  do  it,  although  I believe  they 
really  should  have  been  the  first  to  adopt  it. 
t 36998.  W as  it  put  before  them  by  the  London  and 
North-Western  Company? — No;  it  was  put  before 
them  through  me ; I had  the  management  of  the- 
ming. I approached  Mr.  Neale  about  it. 

36999.  And  I suppose  you  intimated  to  him  that 
the  London  and  North-Western  Company,  on  their 
part,  would  agree  to  these  conditions? — Yes. 

37000.  That  is  a case  where  I think  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Department  might  very  usefully  have  been 
employed ; an  English  company  were  prepared  to 
give  you  a great  advantage  and  concession,  in  vour 
opinion,  but  it  apparently  came  to  nothing,  owing 
to  the  difficulties  raised  by  the  Irish  company? — I 
am  looking  forward  to  the  Department’s  being  able- 
to  sustain  our  claims  now. 

37001.  Have  you  formed  any  views,  or  can  you. 
make  any  suggestions  as  to  how  the  present  manage- 
ment  of  the  railways  cou'd  be  improved? — I think 
the  only  system  required  with  regard  to  improving 
the  conditions  is  a special  court  for  dealing  with  all 
these  questions  with  regard  to  rates,  claims,  and  dif- 
f^ences  between  the  public  and  the  companies. 

37002.  I meant  more  with  regard  to  any  alteration 
m the  existing  conditions  of  the  railway  system, 
eit.ier  amalgamation  or  public  ownership,  either  under 
the  btato  or  under  a national  authority  ? — I am  satis- 
ned  that  you  cannot  improve  the  present  condition  : 
it  is  only  a matter  of  getting  away  with  some  of  the- 
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37003.  Tile  system  of  private  ownership,  you  mean, 

. the  case  of  a number  of  companies,  is  the  best? — 


37004  Do  you  take  that  as  a broad  principle  apply- 
ing generally,  or  would  you  make  any  exception  with 
reward  to  amalgamating  some  of  the  smaller  lines, 
especially  in  the  West  of  Ireland  ?— No.  I would  ad- 
vocate that  some  of  the  smaller  lines  should  be  sub- 
sidised and  given  a chance  of  pushing  on. 

37005.  Who  should  subsidise  them? — The  Govern- 

m37006  I meant  little  lines,  such  as  the  Schull.  and 
Skibbereen  ; there  are  ten  or  twelve  in  the  Cork  and 
Bandon  system  alone- — I would  advocate  in  such  cases 
that  they  should  be  amalgamated,  but  I do  not  think 
that  they  should  be  merged  in  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western,  say. 

37007.  You  would  leave  the  Cork  and  Bandon  Rail- 
way to  take  clnrge  of  those  ten  or  twelve  subsidiary 
companies?— Yes ; make  one  or  two  good  companies 


oi  tnem. 

37008.  How  many  other  companies  would  you  pro- 
pose to  leave.  The  Great  Southern  and  Western,  I 
presume  ? — I have  nothing  to  say  against  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  ; we  fight,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  that ; but  we  could  pull  along  sometimes. 

37009.  Practically,  if  you  amalgamate  these  smaller 
lines  in  the  West,  you  would  leave  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  and  the  Dublin  and  South-Eastern  in 
possession  of  the  Southern  part  of  the  country? — 


37010.  With  regard  to  the  Northern  part  of  the 
country,  would  vou  propose,  to  merge  the  Cavan  and 
Leitrim,  the  Clogher  Valley,  the  Sligo  and  Leitrim, 
and  other  lines,  in  the  Great  Northern? — No. 

37011.  You  would  let  them  have  a separate  exist- 
ence?— There  should  be  a greater  number  of  com- 
petitive companies  in  Ireland; — that  is,  of  larger  com- 
panies. There  are  too  many  small  insignificant 
companies ; they  are  not  railway  companies,  when 
all  is  said  and  done. 

37012.  What  would  you  do  with  these  small  com- 
panies?— I would  merge  them  into  one  company 
and  let  them  run  competitively  with  the  Great  Nor- 
thern. Practically  the  country  is  lohsided ; it  is  all 
on  the  east  coast.  You  want  to  develop  the  west 
coast,  and  open  it  up  in  the  same  way. 

37013.  Would  not  that  development  be  more  likely 
to  come  about,  in  your  judgment,  if  the  railways 
were  in  the  hands  of  one  powerful  company,  than 
in  the  hands  of  nine  or  ten  small  weak  companies? — 
I do  not  think  so. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Acwortii. 

37014.  I was  rather  surprised  at.  your  conclusion. 
The  Great  Southern  and  Western  is  not  so  bad  after 
all?— You  have  these  things  to  contend  with  in  busi- 

37015.  Undoubtedly.  And  when  you  get  a Govern- 
ment Department  like  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  they 
do  not  altogether  come  up  to  yonr  desires,  do  they  ? — 
No ; chev  do  not. 

37016.  But  after  all.  I gather  that  in  spite  of  your 
difficulties  you  have  had  a satisfactory  growth  of 
business  ? — Oil,  no  ; it  has  not  been  a.  satisfactory 
growth  at  all. 

37017.  Not  all  that  you  could  wish? — No. 

37018.  But,  a substantial  growth? — If  there  has 
been  it  is  the  result  of  my  own  application,  and  not 
of  any  assistance  I have  received. 

37019.  Quite  so,  and  I congratulate  you  upon  it. 
But  the  faults  of  other  people  have  not  prevented 
the  business  from  growing ; let  us  put  it  in  that 
way? — I.  must  admit  that  since  I came  to  Ireland  I 
have  got  the  goods  rates  reduced.  My  contention 
is  that  if  the  industries  are  there  the  railway  com- 
panies will  give  way.  but  you  cannot  expect  them 
to  work  for  nothing. 

37020.  You  have  got  the  rates  reduced,  and  you 
liave  got  the  facilities  improved,  and  there  is  fair 
hope,  from  the  letters  you  have  read,  that  you  are 
going  to  get  further  reduced  rates  ? — I will. 

37021.  Net  all  that  you  would  like,  perhaps,  hut 
you  are.  going  to  get  a good  deal — 4s.  9 d.  instead  of 
5s.  10d.,  and  that  sort  of  thing? — Yes. 

37022.  That  is  not  so  bad,  is  it?  You  hope  your 
traffic  will  increase  still  further? — Yes,  it  will. 

37023.  Is  not  that  all  rather  satisfactory  than 
otherwise? — What  I complain  of  chiefly  is  the  slow 
way  they  go  about  things.  For  instance,  I have 
been  hammering  away  for  that  reduction  for  the 


The  necessity 


last  two  months.  The  point  I want  to  come  at  is  Nov.  13,  1907. 
that  I am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  the  Great  ,,  * trict 
Southern  and  Western  are  standing  out  of  that  rate 
in  order  to  let  the  year  run  out-,  and  I will  be  blocked  prujt  ’ 
for  any  retrospective  rebates.  Exporter, 

37024.  That  may  or  may  not  be? — That  is  the  in-  Carriok-on- 
ference.  Suir. 

37025.  Anyway,  you  would  like  things  to  move  _ 

more  quickly  ? — Yes. 

37026.  You  come  from  Manchester  ?— Yes. 

37027.  And  Manchester  i 

cial  place?— Yes.  railway  c 

37028.  Now,  you  have  gone  to  a- country  place  with  p.in;es  jn 

no  manufactures,  do  you  find  your  neighbours,  the  arranging 
working  people  of  Carrick-on-Suir,  quite  as  brisk  as  matters  with 
they  are  in  Manchester  ? — No,  they  are  not  quite  as  the  public, 
brisk. 

37029.  You  find  a natural  difference  in  the  climate, 
do  you  not,  between  -the  busy  commercial  place  and 
the  country  place? — Yes. 

37030.  And  it  extends  to  the  railways  ? — Yes. 

37031.  And  I expect  it  extends  to  the  porters? — It 
does. 

37032.  You  do  not  expect  to  get  as  smart  a porber 
as  you  get  in  Lancashire  ? — They  could  be  made 
smarter  than  they  are. 

- 3 improving  them  ; you  are 

•u  do  not  want  any  drastic 


37033.  No  doubt  you  ar 
making  them  sit  up.  Y< 
alteration  made? — No. 

37034.  You  could  put  i 
with  the  improvements 


p with  the  Great  Southern 
you  hope  to  introduce? — 


37035.  If  you  get  that  you  hope  your  trade  will 
develop  ? — Yes. 

37036.  And  that  is,  you  think,  what  we  ought  to 
work  for? — That  is  my  idea. 

37037.  Do  you  know  that  you  have  a right  to  pro-  The  privilege 
pose  a through  rate  to  the  Railway  Commission  with-  of  trailers  to 
out  incurring  any  expense? — Yes,  I know  that.  propose 

37038.  If  you  wrote  to  the  Railway  Commission  Rail  way 
and  said  that  you  proposed  such  and  such  a rate,  gnd  Canal 
and  sent  to  the  Railway  Company  a copy,  unless  Commissioners, 
the  Company  took  objection,  the  rate  would  oome 
into  force  as  a matter  of  course? — The  companies 
would  not  allow  it. 

37039.  The  Commission  would  .allow  it  unless  the 
Company  could  make  a good  defence? — They  can 
always  make  a good  defence. 

37040.  You  liave  a rate  of  3s.  9 cl.  to  Liverpool? — 

Yes. 

37041.  Blackburn  is  not  more  than  twenty  miles 
beyond  Liverpool,  I should  think  ? No,  I do  not 
think  it  is. 

37042.  By  the  Act  of  Parliament,  the  maximum  Alleged  loss  of 
they  could  charge  for  a cwt.  of  blackberries  for  >rade  arising 
twenty  miles  would  be  8c?.  If  you  were  to  suggest  frf>^”.*s  delny-s _ 
to  the  Railway  Commission  that  file  rate  to  Liver-  ganging 
pool  was  3s.  9c?.,  and  that  for  twenty  miles  further,  rate,_ 
allowing  the  maximum  power,  it  would  he  only 
4s.  5c?.,  I think  the  Railway  Company  would  have 
a very  awkward  case  to  meet? — I have  not  pushed 
matters  as  far  as  I should  have  done,  because  it 
has  been  the  height  of  my  season,  and  that  is  what 
I take  exception  to ; these  questions  of  rates  crop 
up  probably  just  'at  the  time  you  want  the  rates. 

For  instance,  I could  have  sent  maybe  several  tons 
of  stuff  to  Hull. 

37043.  Clearly,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  you 
to  get  the  rate  to-morrow  ? — I want  it  at  once. 

37044.  And  the  Railway  Company,  having  a hun- 
dred other  things  besides  blackberries  to  attend  to, 
keep  you  waiting,  and  you  feel  it  very  hard  ; that  is 
human  nature  ? — Yes. 

37045.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  were  a railway 
company,  and  had  all  your  men  striking  or  likely 
to  strike,  you  would  think  that  more  important  than 
blackberries,  would  you  not? — Yes. 

37046.  You  cannot  blame  the  Railway  Company  for 
takings  things  in  their  turn,  can  you  ? — I think  they 
liave  enough  assistance  to  deal  with  questions  of 
rates  while  other  departments  look  after  the  strike. 

37047.  Still  there  are  other  things  ; I only  named 
strikes  because  you  mentioned  them  yourself.  They 
have  other  rates  to  settle?— Yes. 

37048.  I suggest  to  you,  if  they  are  not  quite  as 
quick  as  you  think  they  ought  to  he,  try  the  effect 
of  exercising  your  powers  under  till©  Act.  Do  you 
know  the  Act  ? — Yes. 

You  try  if  you  cannot  do  it  that  way.  Perhaps 
you  will  find  that  you  will  get  what  is  necessary  more 
quickly  that  way  than  by  the  other. 

2 T 
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Examined-  by  Mr.  Sexton. 


37049.  You  want  to  get  a through  rate  and  the 
railway  company  refuse,  to  give  it  you? — Yes. 

37050.  It  is  suggested  that  if  you  go  to  the 
Railway  Commissioners  all  will  be  ma.de  right. 
But  if  the  Railway  Company  first  refuse  a through 
rate,  will  they  not  op.poso  you  before  the  Rail- 
way Commissioners? — They  may  not  take  that  step, 
assuming  it  is  a suggestion  of  .a  4s.  5d.  rate.  As- 
suming you  make  an  application  for  a rate  they  are 
not  going  to  fight  you  before  the  Commission  perhaps 
for  2d.,  and  that  might  be  the  only  difference  there 
would  be  between  myself  and  the  -Company. 

37051.  But  the  rate  would  be  a permanent  rate 
and  might  apply  to  a considerable  trade.  The 
Railway  Company,  having  considered  the  matter, 
and  refused  -to  grant  the  through  rate,  is  not  the 
probability  in  favour  of  the  view  that  they  would 
not  concede  it  simply  'because  you  went  to  the  Rail- 
way Commission  ? Would  it  not  be  open  to  them  to 
engage  a heavy  bar  and  fight  the  matter  out? — 
They  would,  do  that,  I have  not  the  slightest  doubt, 

Mr.  Acwortli. — My  suggestion  is  that  they  would 
not  care  to  fight  what  would  probably  be  a losing 
case. 

37052.  Mr.  Sexton. — My  suggestion  is  that  if  they 
refused  the  concession  to  the  -trader  they  would  op- 
pose it  before  the  Railway  Commissioners,  beoause 
the  effect  of  yielding  without  a struggle  would  be  to 
multiply  demands ; it  would  spread  the  impression 
that  after  refusing  the  trader  they  would  yield  to 
the  Railway  Commission,  and  such  a view,  if  gene- 
rally entertained,  would  prove  so  inconvenient  that 
they  would  be  much  more  likely  to  fight? — I quite 
follow  you  there. 

37053.  I gather  from  you  that  the  different  agen- 
cies in  existence  for  tempering  the  wind  to  the 
trader  are  of  very  little  use.  The  Board  of  Trade, 
the  Railway  Commission,  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture — you  think  they  are  of  very  little  use?— 
They  are  to  a man  who  is  not  a capitalist. 

37054.  To  the  ordinary  trader  ? — To  the  ordinary 
trader ; he  has  not  a chance  with  them,  and  they 
know  it. 

37055.  In  fact,  d-oes  it  come  to  this,  that  if  you 
cannot  yourself  get  what  you  want  from  the  Railway 
Company  you  have  practically  no  redress? — Not  a 
bit. 

37056.  What  was  it  exactly  that  you  wanted  the 
Department  to  do?  In  the  autumn  of  1901  I had 
spent  over  £50  in  trying  to  make  arrangements  to 
ship  blackberries,  and  I approached  -the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company  to  give  me 
the  same  rate  via  Dublin  as  existed  via  Waterford. 
That  they  emphatically  declined  to  do.  I made 
other  suggestions,  and  they  declined  them.  I asked 
them  whether,  if  I shipped  the  traffic  at  the  rate 
which  then  existed,  they  would  undertake  to  give 
me  a refund  if  the  rate  came  into  force  within  three 
months.  They  would  not  do  that,  although  the 
North  Western  people  who  were  present  at  the  in- 
terview assented,  and  said  they  were  prepared  to  fall 
in  with  any  suggestion  or  arrangement  that  met  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western.  They  declined  all 
these  proposals,  and  I lost  all  that  traffic— 100  tons 
■>f  blackberries  ; I had  to  stop  shipping,  besides  losing 
the  money  I had  speculated  on  -arranging  to  work 
the  season. 

37057.  What  did  you  ask  the  Department  to  do?— 
After  I had  got  pretty  well  cleaned  out,  and  a Com- 
mission sat  some  time  in  the  following  season,  I 
suggested  to  the  Department  that  they  should  bring 
niy  case  before  the  Commission. 

37058.  And  their  reply  was  what  ? — I had  no  idea 
that  I should  appear  before  this  Commission,  or  I 
would  have  kept  the  correspondence;  but  their  reply 
amounted  to  this — that  because  I was  not  a public 
body,  a co-operative  body,  or  anything  of  that  sort, 
they  could  not  assist  me. 


37,05?L1Dld  they  convince  you  that  they  could  n< 
or  they  would  not  ?— I could  not  answer  that. 

37060.  We  know  that  they  have  as  full  discretion  i 
appear  on  behalf  of  an  individual  as  on  behalf  of 
corporation ; so  if  they  conveyed  to  you  that  the 
had  no  discretion  in  the  matter  that  was  not  tl 
D )!S  «e"tleman  here  said  that  if  I had  frienc 

lb  “ight  h.av<>  been  a diflerent  thing. 

, You  understand  that  the  Department  hav 

power  to  do  it  if  they  please  ?— On  the  suggestion  < 


this  gentleman,  that  if  you  have  friends — I find  that 
that  is  the  case  with  Government  bodies  generally — 
if  you  have  anybody  behind  you 

37061a.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — I did  not  sug- 
gest that  ? — I thought  you  inferred  that  if  I had  any 
friend  who  would  bring  the  matter  before  the  Depart- 
ment— 

37062.  Oh,  no ; I hope  it  will  not  go  on  the  notes 
that  I made  such  a suggestion. 

37062a.  Mr.  Sexton. — I think  you  are  very  well  able 
to  befriend  yourself.  Friends  or  no  friends,  if  you 
had  a case,  it  was  not  only  right  but  the  duty  of  the 
Department,  under  the  Act,  to  bring  it  before  the 
Commission? — I applied  on  the  strength  of  the  Act. 

37063.  If  ever  such  a case  should  occur  again,  do 
not  be  put  off  with  any  idea  that  you  must  be  a 
public  body  in  order  to  entitle  the  Department  to 
appear  on  your  behalf.  Now,  the  exports  of  this 
class  of  fruit  from  Ireland  are  so  inconsiderable 
at  present  that  the  trade  must  be  callable  of  great 
development.  Is  there  a wide  market  for  it  ? — There 
is  a very  wide  market  for  it. 

37064.  Therefore  the  trader  is  capable  of  great  ex- 
pansion ? — Yes. 

37065.  How  long  have  you  been  in  Car-rick  ? — In  the 
district  seven  years,  or  eight  seasons. 

37066.  And  in  spite  of  adverse  circumstances  you 
have  been  able  to  develop  the  trade  considerably  ? — 
Yes. 

37067.  If  the  circumstances  had  been  what  you  con- 
sider fair,  the  development  would  have  been  much 
greater,  I suppose? — It  would. 

37068.  You  have  made  a good  many  complaints  .of 
the  management  of  the  railways.  In  fact,  there  is- 
hardly  any  grave  complaint  that  could  be  made  that 
is  not  included  in  your  list? — I do  not  think  there  is. 

37069.  You  think  they  have  committed  all  the 
faults? — Under  the  various  heads. 

37070.  For  instance,  want  of  through  rates.  Is  it 
not  a very  serious  thing  that  any  one  company  of 
the  number  which  exist  should  be  in  a position  to 
refuse  a through  rate?  Does  not  the  public  interest 
require  that  there  should  be  some  mode  of  securing 
a through  rate  free  from  the  caprice  of  an  individual 
company  or  the  need  of  an  expensive  resort  to  the 
Railway  Commission  ? — Yes,  there  should  be. 

37071.  There  should  be  some  cheaper  and  shorter 
way  of  getting  a through  rate?— Yes. 

37072.  Then  there  is  irregularity,  of  train  sendee, 
of  all  kinds,  due  to  the  plurality  of  these  govern- 
ments of  railways? — Yes. 

37073.,  You  think  it  a false  principle  to  apply  to 
railway  management  that  every  service,  every  train, 
must  pay  for  itself  ? — Yes ; that  is  rather  a bad 
feature  on  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway, 
because  if  a train  does  not  pay  it  must  not  run. 

37074.  Could  there  be  any  worse  feature  in  a system 
of  transit,  so  important  for  developing  trade,  than 
that  each  particular  service  or  train  must  pay  for 
itself? — I do  not  know  a sillier  principle  in  com- 
merce. 

37075.  I agree? — If  I had  to  look  to  every  consign- 
ment of  blackberries  to  pay  I should  give  it  up. 

37076.  The  Railway  Companies  seem  to  think  they 
have  made  a conclusive  reply  to  any  complaint  on 
this  head  when  they  say  there  were  only  so  many 
passengers  by  the  train  or  that  there  was  only  so 
much  of  a particular  kind  of  traffic.  Surely  the 
question  of  proper  transit  facilities  ought  to  be  re- 
garded more  as  a whole  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

37077.  I fear  that  as  long  as  you  have  so  many 
companies,  governed  by  private  boards,  you  will  never 
get  rid  of  the  principle  which  you  describe 
as  being  the  silliest  that  could  be  applied  in  refe- 
rence to  the  question.  Unless  you  unite  the  railways 
and  make  the  transit  question  a public  question,  go- 
verned by  a public  authority,  you  will  never  attain 
to  having  a service  the  more  prosperous  parts  of 
which  are  made  to  facilitate  the  less  prosperous? — 
Then  you  destroy  our  competitive  independence,  and 
that  is  worse. 

37078.  I have  failed,  so  far'  in  this  inquiry,  to 
find  out  what  is  the  value  of  competition  as  be- 
tween railways  to  the  Irish  trader  ? — My  point  is  that, 
although  there  is  a good  deal  to  be  said  against  the 
railway  companies,  they  have  to  be  sympathised  with 
a little.  There  are  no  industries  in  the  country : 
that  is  the  worst  feature  of  the  country.  We  want 
to  develop  industries,  and  I think  there  would  be  a 
corresponding  response  from  the  railway  companies, 
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though  it  might  be  slow.  England  has  had  to  do 
her  shave  at  it,  and  competition  in  England  has 
brought  down  rates  to  the  necessary  level.  We  could 
do  that  in  Ireland  if  we  had  industries. 

37079.  England  is  at  the  extreme  of  commercial  de- 
velopment, and  Ireland  is  in  extreme  need  of  develop- 
ment. The  two  countries,  though  side  by  side  on  the 
mam  are  the  most  extremely  opposite  in  their  cir- 
cumstances of  any  in  the  world ; is  not  that  so  ? — 
That  is  so;  yes.  ■ . . . 

37080.  You  have  stated  that  a reduction  of  the 
rates  would  tend  to  bring  about  an  increased  traffic 
development  in  Ireland.  Whatever  other  opinions 
may  be  held  about  Ireland  or  any  part  of  the  Irish 
question,  no  rational  being  can  deny  that  Ireland  is 
in  heed  of  industrial  development? — I could  say  a lot 
on  that,  but  it  would  take  too  long. 

37081.  But  you  could  answer  that  question : Ire- 
land is  in  great  need  of  industrial  development? — It 
is ; there  is  no  question  about  it. 

37082.  You  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  “certainly 
many  of  the  rates  and  fares  are  absolutely  pro- 
hibitive ” ? — Yes. 

37083.  That  is.  that  they  forbid  trade  ?— Yes. 

37084.  Is  not  that  a sort  of  commercial  high  treason 
in  a country  where  there  is  such  need  of  development  1 
Could  there  be  a greater  sin  against  a country  ex- 
tremely in  need  of  industrial  development  than  that 
“ certainly  many  of  the  rates  and  fares  are  absolutely 


prohibitive’’?  Is  it  not  an  urgent  need  that  these  jv0u.  13, 190E.' 
rates  and  fares  should  be  brought  within  the  means  — ■ 
of  traders — rates  especially? — Yes.  But  I do  not  quite  Mr.  Patrick  •• 
follow  you  on  the  point  of  bringing  them  all  under  Corless, 
one  governing  body.  k ruit 

37085.  I am  not  on  that  at  present.  Take  my  ^rick-on-  » 
question  in  its  limited  scope.  If  the  country  is  badly  guir_ 
in  need  of  industrial  development,  if  the  railways  as  * / 

managed  exercise  a deplorable  influence,  if  many  A reduction;  ■ 
rates  and  fares  are  absolutely  prohibitive,  does  it  not  in  rates  rev  ' 
follow  that  a reduction  of  those  rates  is  an  urgent  <;uircd  in  the  ■ 
need  of  the  country  ?— Yes.  interest  of 

37086.  I think  you  are  dubious  about  subsidies,  for  industrial 
you  say,  “Why  reduce  rates  and  fares  and  increase  ' c'eoPme  • 
taxes  ?”  ?— That  is  the  general  result.  If  you  get 
subsidies  for  new  railway  facilities,  you  generally 
have  to  pay  for  them  some  other  road. 

37087.  You  would  like  rates  and  fares  to  be  re- 
duced, but  you  are  dubious  whether  that  ought  to  be 
brought  about  by  an  increase  of  taxes — which  I take 
to  be  what  you  mean — a policy  of  subsidies  ?-— Yes. 

37088.  I am  very  much  inclined  to  agree  with  you.  Also  a reform 
But  supposing  bv  any  reform  a general  reduction  of  in  the  railway 
rates  and  fares,  stimulating  industrial  development,  system  that 
which  is  so  much  required,  could  be  brought  about,  ifiluidrial 
without  resorting  to  subsidies  or  imposing  a drain  on  ,ieve|0pmBnf. 
the  public  purse,  do  you  not  think  that  that  would 
be  of  great  importance  to  the  country  ? — Yes,  it 


Mr.  James  Byrne,  j.r.,  examined  by  Lord  PntiiiE  (in  the  Chair). 


37089.  Mr.  Byrne,  do  you  give  evidence  on  behalf 
of  yourself  only  or  of  any  association  ?— Of  myself. 

37090.  From  what  county  do  you  come  i Oork. 

37091.  I suppose  you  have  nothing  to  complain  oi 
down  there;  everything  is  done  there  just  as  you 
would  wish  it,  is  it  not?— The  first  thing  I have 
to  complain  of  is  that  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  have  no  train  coming  from  North  of  Mallow 
stopping  at  Castletownroche  and  Ballyhooly,  two 
stations  near  me ; there  is  no  connection  there  since 
the  Rossi  are  express  was  commenced,  except  tor  three 
months  in  the  year. 

37092.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  Rosslare  route 
has  interfered  with  a convenience  which  you  had 
before  that  line  was  opened  ?— Yes.  The  12.30  from 
Dublin  runs  for  three  months  of  the  year,  and  we  have 
a connection  during  those  three  months,  but  once  that 
is  stopped  we  have  no  connection.  So  that  if  I.  go  to 
Dublin,  if  I do  not  leave  by  the  9.15  in  the  morning 
I have  no  train  to  bring  me  to  my  station. 

37093.  Yon  have  none  at  all  that  day?— No,  unless 
I leave  by  the  9.15.  Then,  if  I go  to  Butte- 
vant  or  Charleville,  if  I have  business  there,  and  1 
do  not  leave  till  about  12  o’clock,  I cannot  go  home 
that  day.  So  that  I have  to  drive  nine  months  of  the 
•r  ten  miles  instead  of  the  four  or  five  which 


year  n 


And  that 


if  they  rail  that  extra  thirty-eight,  miles  it  would  Mr.  James 
accommodate  the  people  coming  from  Limerick  June-  Byrne,  j.p., 
tion  who  have  to  wait  an  hour  now  at  Charleville  Castletown- 
for  this  train.  If  passengers  came  by  the  train  they  ™°“e’  0oullty 
would  meet  the  connection  from  Mallow  which  would  or  ‘ 
bring  them  to  Cork,  so  that  passengers  would  gain 
nearly  two  hours. 

37102.  Have  you  any  complaints  as  regards  charges,  Suggested 
or  are  you  satisfied  with  those? — I have  not  gone  into  rcduction’in 
that.  Do  you  mean  for  passengers  ? 2nd  cla9S 

37103.  Yes?— Well,  no,  except  that  I think  the  f!?reS9einger 
second  class  fares  should  be  reduced  considerably,  and 
it  would  be  a great  advantage  to  the  railway  company 
if  they  reduced  them. 

37104.  You  think  that  by  their  reducing  the  second 
class  fares  to  a figure  more  like  the  English  rate  or 
the  Northern  Counties  rate,  people  who  now  go  third 
class  would  travel  second? — Yes  ; a great  many  would. 

37105.  Therefore,  the  railway  companies  would 
really  benefit  by  the  reduced  rate  ? — Yes,  I think 


it  would  be  from  the  station  nearest 
applies  to  all  other  people  as  well. 

37094.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  Rosslare  route 
has  not  improved  your  district  in  the  way  of  pas- 
senger accommodation  except  for  three  months  of  the 
year?— Except  for  three  months  of  the  year. 

37095  And  for  the  balance  of  the  year  it  is  not 
as  convenient  as  it  was  before  that  fast  service  was 
on  ?— Yes. 

37096.  And  all  that  district — Castletownroche, 
Ballyhooly,  and  so  on — are  not  as  well  served  ? — Are 
not  served  at  all  after  the  train  reaching  Castletown- 
roche at  2.10  p.m. 

37097.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  put  before  us  as 
regards  that?— If  the  12.30  train  which  now  stops 
at  Limerick  Junction  ran  on  to  Mallow,  a distance  of 
thirty-eight  miles,  it  would  serve  the  section  of  Castle- 
townroche and  Ballyhooly. 

37098.  Have  you  put  that  before  the  railway  com- 
pany, or  have  the  District  Council  put  it  before  them  ? 
— I put  it  before  the  railway  company. 

37099.  Yourself  ?— Yes,  and'  I got  the  parish  priests 
of  the  respective  parishes  also  to  write  to  them.  Fur 
thermore,  I brought  the  case  before  Parliament. 

37100.  Before  Parliament  ?— Yes  ; I got  the  mem 
her  for  the  division  to  put  a question. 

37101.  You  are  not  a member  yourself? — Oh,  no 
but  I got  the  member  for  the  division  to  put  a ques- 
tion, and  they  said  it  would  not  pay.  It  is  only  a 
matter  of  running  the  train  thirty-eight  miles,  and 


37106.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  regards  plat- 
forms m ycuv  district? — Yes.  The  platforms  are 

very  low ; in  fact  there  is  a drop  of  from  two  to  two 
and  a half  feet  in  some  cases. 

37107.  In  getting  out  of  the  carriages? — In  getting 
out  of  the  carriages.  It  is  dangerous  for  passengers, 
and  very  injurious  for  luggage. 

37108.  Have  you  ever  brought  that  before  the  De- 
partment?— I brought  it  before  the  Department. 

37109.  The  Department  of  Agriculture? — Yes. 

37110.  What  did  they  do  for  you  ? — They  told  me 
that  they  got  a favourable  reply,  that  the  matter  would 
be  attended  to,  but  I have  not  seen  anything  done 

37111.  You  did  not  remind  them  of  their  promise? 
—I  did  not. 

37112.  We  have  spoken  about  passenger  traffic.  As 
to  goods,  have  you  got  fair  rates  from  Cork? — The 
only  thing  I complain  of  is  that  they  bring  things 
cheaper  to  Fermo.f  than  to  Castletownroche,  although 
Fermoy  is  ten  miles  further  on. 

37113.  You  do  not  object  to  anything  being  carried 
cheaply,  do  you  ? — I did  not  go  into  the  matter. 

37114.  I understood  you  to  say  that  goods  were 
carried  more  cheaply  from  Cork  to  Fermoy  than  to 
Castletownroche,  which  is  ten  miles  shorter  journey ; 
what  do  you  object  to.  Is  it  that.  Castletownroche 
pays  too  much  ? — I object  to  their  carrying  goods  ten 
miles  further  and  charging  me  more  for  a shorter 
distance.  I cannot  understand  why  they  should  do  1 

37115.  What  about  travellers  north  of  Cork,  have 
they  anything  to  complain  of  ?— Yes,  with  respect  to 
the  Bandon  and  South  Coast  line.  The  first  train 
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reaches  Cork  at  9.20,  whereas  the  train  from  Cork  to 
Bandon  starts  at  9,  so  that  when  I or  any  other  travel- 
ler wants  to  go  we  must  go  to  Cork  the  night  before, 
in  order  that  we  may  go  the  other  ten  or  twelve  miles. 

37116.  Most  people  who  come  to  the  station  have  to 
drive  a distance.  What  is  your  suggestion  about 
having  some  sort  of  shelter  there  ? — A great  many  car- 
owners  and  people  who  bring  their  cars  to  the  station 
have  told  me  that  it  would  be  a great  convenience  if 
shelter  sheds  were  erected  near  the  stations,  and  that 
they  would  be  willing  to  pay  for  them,  because  they 
have  to  wait  a long  while  sometimes,  and  in  wet 
weather  they  and  their  horses  are  perished. 

37117.  Do  you  know  any  stations,  except  the  main 
stations  in  Dublin  and  Belfast,  where  they  have  any 
shelter  ? — I do  not  know  of  any. 

37118.  Have  they  got  them  in  England  even? — I 
do  not  know. 

37119.  But  whether  they  have  them  elsewhere  or 
not,  you  think  it  would  be  a convenience  in  Ireland  ? 
— I merely  mention  that  many  oar  proprietors  would 
consider  them  a great  convenience  and  are  willing 
to  pay  for  them ; they  do  not  want  them  as  a 
favour.  There  is  another  matter  I wish  to  refer  to, 
and  tliat  is  with  regard  to  the  charges  for  pure-bred 
oattle  which  you  wish  to  send  by  the  quickest  way, 
by  passenger  train.  They  will  not  charge  for  lialf- 
wagon  loads.  I am  a sliort-horn  breeder,  and  on 
several  occasions  I have  had  to  pay  very  heavily  for 
them  on  that  account. 

37120.  Because  you  cannot  send  a full  wagon  load? 
—Yes. 

37120a.  We  have  had  considerable  evidence  from 
large  exporters  on  that  point,  so  we  need  not  go  into 
it  now. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acwokth. 

37121.  I quite  understand  that  you  would  like  to 
get  this  extra  train  from  Limerick  Junction  to  Mal- 
low ? — Yes  ; it  is  only  thirty-eight  miles. 

37122.  Only  thirty-eight  miles? — Yes. 

37123.  But  the  train,  if  it  went  those  thirty-eight 
miles,  would  have  to  come  back  again,  would  it  not? 
— I suppose  so. 

37124.  It  must  clearly.  That  is  seventy-six  miles. 
What  do  you  suppose  that  would  mean  in  money? — 
I do  not  know.  But  that  district  of  the  country  is 
the  most  fertile  in  Ireland,  or  perhaps  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  it  is  very  badly  served  ; you  have  to 
wait  six  or  seven  hours  between  two  trains.  I think 
that  is  very  unfair. 

37125.  I am  not  denying  that  connections  are  in- 
convenient, but  have  you  thought  what  it  would 
cost  ? — No  ; I am  no  authority  on  that. 

37126.  Take  it  from  me  that  it  would  cost  the  Rail- 
way Company  £4  a day  out  of  their  pockets  at  a 
very  moderate  computation.  It  is  a good  deal,  is  ;t 
not  ?— ' Yes. 

37127.  £1,200  a year? — Unless  it  brought  more 
traffic,  and  the  time  of  the  public  who  travel  should 
be  considered. 

37128.  Of  course.  But  if  the  Railway  Company 
thought  it  would  pay  them  •they  would  do  it  now. 
Are  the  platforms  you  are  complaining  about  spe- 
cially low  at  one  place,  or  is  it  generally  the  case 
with  their  platforms  ? — In  several  places. 

37129.  Are  there  two  or  three  places  where  they 
are  lower  than  ordinarily,  or  are  they  all  too  low  ?— 
They  are  nearly  all  too  low ; nearly  all  the  old  plat- 
forms are  too  low ; the  new  platforms  are  put  at 
the  proper  height. 

37130.  Do  you  suggest  that  where  they  are  low  they 
ought  to  be  made  higher? — I think  so. 

37131.  Have  you  thought  again  what  that  would 
cost  ? — No. 

37132.  Lord  Pirrie. — Do  you  mean  tliat  they  should 
be  made  higher  in  the  interests  of  the  safety  of  the 
public  ? — Yes,  and  to  prevent  injury  to  luggage,  which 
is  flung  out  three  or  four  feet  and  broken. 

37133.  Mr.  Acwortli. — Do  you  know  that  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  are  the  only  countries  in  the 
world,  except  some  of  our  colonies  where  they  have 
any  platforms  at  all ; do  you  know  that  at  every 
station  on  the  Continent  you  get  into  the  train  from 
a platform  about  6 inches  high? — I have  heard  so. 


37134,  Have  you  thought  about  wliat  these  things 
are  going  to  cost?  Somebody  has  to  pay  the  bill?— 
I cannot  go  into  these  matters,  but  the  public  should 
be  protected. 

37135.  About  the  Fermoy  business.  Do  you  know 
tliat  by  Act  of  Parliament  the  Railway  Company  is 
bound  to  charge  from  Cork  to  Fermoy  according  to 
the  way  the  crow  flies  'and  not  according  to  the  way 
the  railway  goes  round  by  Castletownroche  ? I.  think 
that  Castletownroche  is  as  near  Cork  as  Fermoy  ; I 
think  it  is  about  the  same  distance. 

37136.  Is  that  so?— Yes. 

37137.  I should  not  have  thought  so  to  look  at  die 
map  ? — It  is  fourteen  Irish  miles  from  Castletown- 
loche  to  Cork  by  road. 

37138.  How  far  is  it  from  Cork  to  Mallow  ? — About 
twenty-one  English  miles. 

37139.  And  how  far  to  Castletownroche — another 
six- — About  nineteen. 

37140.  Nineteen  miles  further? — No. 

37141.  How  far  is  it  from  Mallow  to  Castletown- 
roche  ? — Six  miles. 

37142.  It  is  twenty-seven  miles  from  Cork  to 
Castletownroche  by  train? — Yes. 

37143.  Do  you  say  it  is  fourteen  Irish  miles  from 
Cork  to  Mallow  as  the  crow  flies? — Yes,  or  from 
Castletownroche  to  Cork. 

37144.  And  from  Cork  to  Fermoy  as  the  crow 
• flies  is  fourteen  ? — About  twenty-one  miles,  English-. 

37145.  It  is  twenty-seven  miles  by  railway  they 
charge  to  Castletownroche? — Yes. 

37146  And  it  is  twenty-one  miles  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment they  are  bound  to  charge  to  Fermoy,  because 
the  Act  of  Parliament  says  they  are  not  to  charge 
according  to  the  distance  by  railway  but  according 
to  (die  distance  direct? — I did  not  know  that. 

37147.  That  is  the  explanation  why  the  Fermoy 
charge  is  less  ? — I did  not  know  that. 

37148.  Mr.  Sexton. — That  does  not  make  it  more 
satisfactory  to  you? — Not  at  all. 

37149.  Mr.  Acwortli. — You  do  not  like  it,  but  the 
Fermoy  people  do,  rand  they  have  got  it  into  the  Act 
of  Parliament? — Carriers  bring  goods  as  cheaply  to 
us  as  to  Fermoy. 

Mr.  Sexton. — The  fact  tliat  it  is  an  Act-of  Parlia- 
ment does  not  make  it  agreeable. 

Mr.  Acwortli. — I do  not  suppose  it  does,  but  it  com- 
pels the  railway  company  to  do  it. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. 

37150.  Your  experience  is  that  the  high  second- 
class  fares  have  the  effect  of  driving  practically  every- 
one except  a few  into  the  third-class  carriages? — Yes, 
indeed. 

37151.  And  you  think  that  many  of  these,  if  they 
could  get  the  better  accommodation  for  a slight  in- 
crease on  the  third-class  fare,  would  'be  glad  to  pay 
that  sum  ? — Yes  ; they  would  be  delighted. 

37152.  So  that  it  would  probably  involve  no  loss  on 
the  railway  company  ? — It  would  be  a gain  to  them. 

37153.  One  other  question.  To  run  -an  extra  train 
from  Limerick  Junction  to  Charleville  and  Mallow 
might  mean  ,an  expenditure  of  £1,200  a year; 
whereas  to  make  a connection  between  the  Cork  and 
Bandon  line  and  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
running  into  Cork,  where  it  is  only  a mutter  of  one 
train  leaving  thirty  minutes  before  the  other  gets  in, 
would  involve  nothing  like  that  expenditure ; a little 
'accommodation  between  the  two  companies  would 
bring  about  that  connection? — I think  so. 

37154.  Has  it  ever  been  put  before  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  or  before  tlie  Cork  and  Ban- 
don line  that  either  the  one  or  the  other  should  ac- 
commodate its  service  so  as  to  make  the  connection  ? 
—I  spoke  to  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Cork  -and 
Bandon  Railway,  and  he  said  that  they  could  not  run 
their  train  later  than  nine  o’clock. 

37155.  It  leaves  Cork  for  Bandon  at  nine  o'clock  7— 
At  nine  o’clock. 

37156.  And  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  train 
gets  in  about  9.20? — Yes. 

37157.  Has  the  point  been  put  before  them  as  to 
whether  they  could  not  manage  to  get  there  at,  say, 
ten  to  nine  ? — I suppose  it  has. 


The  Commission  adjourned  till  the  following  morning  at  11  o'clock : 
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SIXTIETH  PUBLIC  SITTING.— THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  14th,  1907. 

In  the  Board  Room,  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Offices,  Westminster,  London. 

Commissioners  present  :• — Sir  Charles  Scotter,  Bart.,  Chairman  ; Right  Hon.  Lord  Pirrie,  P.c. ; 
Sir  Herbert  Jekyll,  k.c.m.g.  ; Colonel  William  Hutcheson  Poe,  c.b.;  Mr.  Thomas 
Sexton  ; Mr.  W.  M.  Acworth  ; and  Mr.  John  Audley  Frederick  Aspinall  ; 

Mr.  George  E.  Shanahan  (Secretary). 


Mr.  George  he  Belle  Ball  examined  bv  the  Chairman. 


37158.  I think  you  appear  on  behalf  of  the  Drogheda 
Development  Association? — Yes. 

37159.  What  is  that  association  ? — It  is  a voluntary 
association  of  the  merchants  and  traders  of  Drogheda. 

37160.  It  is  not  incorporated  ?— It  is  registered 
under  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Acts. 

37161.  Of  course  your  association  take  great  interest 
in  the  development  of  the  trade  of  that  port? — Yes  ; 
that  is  its  chief  object. 

37162.  Now,  in  your  judgment,  has  anything 
occurred  to  affect  the  interests  of  that  port? — Prior 
to  the  days  of  the  railways  Drogheda  was  a seaport, 
the  natural  inlet  and  outlet  of  a very  large  area  of 
country  westward,  including  portions  of  the  Counties 
of  Cavan,  Longford,  Louth,  Westmeath  and  Meath, 
but  owing  to  the  way  in  which  the  railways  were  con- 
structed, the  Great  Northern  running  north  and  south 
of  Drogheda  and  the  Midland  running  parallel  to  it 
about  16, !,  miles  westward,  it  has  resulted  in  diverting 
a great  deal  of  the  traffic  from  that  port. 

37163.  Does  not  the  Great  Northern  serve  your  port? 
—The  Midland  Great  Western  runs  about  16j  miles  in- 
land, parallel  to  us,  and  it  takes  away  a lot  of  the  trade 
that  used  to  come  through  the  port  of  Drogheda. 
Directly  it  is  only  the  Great  Northern  that  serves  us. 

37164.  Originally  it  was  the  Dublin  and  Drogheda, 
was  not  it? — Yes,  "and  it  became  amalgamated  with  a 
continuation  to  Belfast ; but  there  is  also  a branch 
line  of  the  Great  Northern  westward,  to  Navan  and 
Oldcastle.  Perhaps  I might  mention,  sir,  that  there 
is  a difficulty  about  railway  connection  from  Drogheda 
to  Trim  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

37165.  Trim  is  on  the  Midland  ?— Trim  is  on  the 
Midland.  It  is  an  equal  distance  from  Drogheda  and 
Dublin — about  29^  or  30  miles — and  some  of  our 
public  and  business  men  in  Drogheda  have  business 
relations  at  Trim,  but  there  is  no  train  going  from 
Drogheda  to  Navan  in  order  to  get  to  Trim  till  2 
minutes  past  ten,  notwithstanding  that  a train  leaves 
Drogheda  at  about  10  minutes  past  8,  carrying  mails, 
but  without  any  carriages  for  passengers.  The  result 
is  that  if  a Drogheda  man  wants  to  go  to  Trim  on 
business  he  lias  to  drive  from  Navan  to  Trim,  a dis- 
tance of  7 miles,  as  there  is  no  railway  connection 
till  four  to  three  in  the  afternoon. 

37166.  I suppose  that  has  been  represented  to  the 
company? — It  has. 

37167.  By  your  association? — By  individual  traders 
in  Drogheda. 

37167a.  And  what  lias  been  the  answer  ? — Nothing 
•done. 

37168.  Then  what  do  you  suggest  would  meet  that 
■difficulty--an  earlier  train? — Carriages  put  on  the 
train  which  now  conveys  the  mails  from  Drogheda  at 
:8  o’clock. 

37169.  And  by  that  train  they  would  get  to  Trim 
at  what  time? — You  could  get  to  Trim  before  11 
then,  easily. 

37170.  In  other  words,  you  could  do  business  and 
get  back  easily  to  Drogheda  ? — Quite  so. 

37171.  And  there  is  a possibility  of  business  trans- 
actions between  the  two  places? — Undoubtedly. 

•it  72.  Row,  is  there  a proper  rail  connection 
with  the  quays  at  Drogheda? — There  is  no  rail  con- 
ne™or‘  with  the  quays  at  Drogheda. 

37173.  How  far  is  the  railway  from  the  quays? — 
About  a mile.'  up  hill. 


37174.  And  all  traffic  coming  into  the  port  or  going  ; 
out  of  the  port  has  to  be  carted  from  the  station  to  • 
the  quay  ? — Quite  so. 

37175.  And  that,  of  course,  militates  against  the  de- 
velopment of  the  port,  I should  think? — Very  much 
so ; and  we  say  that  the  railway  companies  are  not 
interested  in  allowing  a railway  connection  to  be  made 
to  -the  quays,  because  by  not  having  one  it  enables 
them  to  get  traffic  over  a longer  mileage,  taking  the 
coal  traffic,  for  instance,  from  Dublin,  Dundalk  and 
Balbriggan  to  places  on  the  Oldcastle  branch  line. 

57176.  There  has  been  a tendency,  in  your  judgment, 
on  the  part  of  the  Great  Northern  to  divert  traffic  to 
another  port  where  they  have  direct  connection  with 
the  quay? — Quite  so. 

37177.  And  you  think  that  is  done  with  the  object 
of  getting  longer  mileage  on  the  traffic? — That  is 
what  we  believe.  Now,  our  coal  trade  has  decreased 
by  36  per  cent.  Taking  the  year  1883,  we  had  a traffic 
of  59,995  tons. 

37178.  What  year  do  you  say? — 1883,  and  it  has 
decreased  in  every  ten  years  since,  and  it  is  now  only 
37,938  tons.  That  is  about  36  per  cent,  reduction  on 
the  entire. 

37179.  How  is  the  coal  brought  in? — It  was  done 
by  sailing  vessels.  In  the  old  days  it  was  done  by 
sailing  vessels,  and  the  difficulty  was  not  so  great 
then,  but  now  it  is  done  by  tramp  steamers. 

37180.  Then  you  think  that  if  you  had  a rail  con- 
nection with  the  quays  the  coal  traffic  could  be  de- 
veloped into  the  interior  of  Ireland  from  Drogheda 
to  the  advantage  of  that  port? — We  think  it  ought 
to  be,  and  not  only  to  the  advantage  of  the  port,  but 
to  the  advantage  of  the  purchasers,  inland,  along  this 
district,  because,  as  a matter  of  fact,  they  are  paying 
from  2 to  20  per  cent,  moi’s  on  their  coal  traffic  from 
the  other  pants  than  if  the  maximum  rates  from 
Drogheda,  to  the  same  points  were  charged 

37181.  What  do  you  estimate  the  cost  of  cartage? — 
A shilling  per  ton. 

37182.  I suppose  that  is  all  round  per  ton  ? — A 
shilling  a ton  is  the  regular  charge  for  coal  cartage 
from  the  quay.  And  then  there  is  an  additional 
disadvantage,  which  is  this.  In  the  days  of  the  old 
sailing  vessels  it  did  not  matter  so  much,  but  not 
having  railway  communication  alongside  Hie  quay,  it 
costs  8d.  more  to  discharge  than  if  the  wagons  were 
there,  because  when  the  coal  is  filled  into  the  buckets 
in  the  hold  they  will  be  slung  there  and  tipped  into 
the  wagon  for  a shilling  a ton  ; but  by  having  to 
make  a division  of  labour  they  are  hauled  on  deck, 
they  are  emptied  into  sacks  and  then  carried  across 
a plank,  and  it  adds  8d.  a ton  to  the  discharge. 

37183.  Do  you  mean  that  that  largely  increases  the 
cost? — Eightpence  a ton. 

37184.  Mr.  Acworth. — Why  is  it  necessary,  why 
cannot  they  tip  into  the  cart,  why  don’t  you  tip 
your  buckets  straight  into  the  cart? — The  vessels 
cannot  lie  alongside  the  quay  near  enough  to  allow 
that,  and  it  has  to  be  planked  accordingly. 

37185.  Then  how  can  they  tip  into  the  railway 
truck  ? — If  there  were  railway  connection  the  quays 
would  he  improved  so  that  a vessel  could  get  along- 
side like  all  other  ports.  They  were  built  for  sail- 
ing vessels  originally. 
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Association. 

The  absence  of 
railway  con- 
nection with 
the  quays  an 
injury  to  the 
shipping  trade 
of  Drogheda. 


The  coal  trade 
of  the  port 
has  fallen  off 
36  per  cent, 
since  1883. 


The  cost  of 
cartage  and 
the  extra  ex- 
pense of  un- 
loading vessels 
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Mr.  George 
<le  Belle  Ball, 
Representa- 
tive of  the 
Drogheda 
Development 
Association, 

Tables  of 
actual  coni 
rates  to  Great 
Northern 
Stations  com- 
pared with  the 

handed  in. 


But  with- 
drawn on 
account  of 

compilation. 

The  cartage 
charges 
militates 
against  the 
development  of 
the  coal  trade. 


37186.  But  it  lias  nothing  to  do  with,  the  difference 
between  carting  and  railway  conveyance? — No. 

37187.  Chairman. — Is  the  harbour  dry  at  low 
water? — No,  never.  Even  the  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire boats  float  there. 

37188.  What  is  the  rate,  from  Dublin,  to  Navan 
for  coal? — 3s.  5 d.  per  ton.  If  I might  hand  in 
tables*  that  I have  prepared  they  show  clearly  not 
only  the  rates  from  Drogheda  to  the  various  places 
on  the  branch  line,  but  also  from  Dublin  and  Dundalk, 
•and  they  show  that  there  are  over  the  maximum 
rates  charged  on  coal  traffic  from  Drogheda  in  addi- 
tion to  the  actual  disadvantages  of  the  cartage. 

37189.  What  do  you  mean  by  over  the  maximum? 
— The  rates,  on  four-ton  lots  are  over  the  maximum. 

37190.  Lord  Pirrie. — Are  those  rates  in  the  rate- 
book?— I am  giving  in  the  actual  rates  charged. 
These  are.  the  actual  rates  charged.  This  table  will 
dhow  what  the  maximum  rates  should  be  to  these 
different  places,  and  then  it  shows  the  actual  rates 
that  are  charged  by  the  Great  Northern  Railway, 
which  are  really  over  the  maximum  for  four-ton  lots. 

37191.  Chairman. — But  how  do  you  get  your  rate 
for  the  use  of  the  truck  ? You  put  it  down  .at  4 £(7.  ? 
-—It  is  under  twenty  miles. 

37192.  Where  did  you  get  the  4^(7.  from? — From 
the  traffic  rates-book. 

37193.  They  are  allowed  to  charge  more? — Yes,  but 
the  maximum  in  Class  A,  being  under  twenty  miles, 
is  4-^d. 

37194.  And  is  the  maximum  terminal  6 d.  ? — Three- 
pence at  each  point  a6  in  the  classification  book.  Also 
they,  are  bound  to  take  4-ton  lots  and  upwards  under 
Class  A ; but  as  a matter  of  fact  for  4-ton  lots  they 
charge  over  the  maximum  in  order  to  force  6-ton  lots 
to  go. 

37194a.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Foil. — Surely  that  would 
work  out  differently.  Take  the  first  instance,  12  miles, 
Beauparc,  that  would  want  to  be  16(7.  instead  of 
Is.  1<7. 

37195.  Mr.  Acworth. — You  worked  it  out  on  the 
assumption  of  a penny  a mile,  and  they  have  a right, 
to  charge  T40. 

37195a.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poii.—Ii  you  take  the 
haulage  it  works  out  to  Is.  4(7.  instead  of  Is.  Id.,  and 
in  the  next  instance  instead  of  Is.  7 d.  it  works  out  at 
Is.  lid.  by  the  actual  maximum  rate  of  1-40  for  the 
first  20  miles,  so  that  I think  there  must  be  some 
little  error  here.  And  then  for  Oldcastle,  39  miles, 
it  should  be  3s.  9d.  instead  of  3s.  4d. 

37196.  Mr.  Acworth.— -Fivepence  more. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — I have  got  them  worked  out  for  the 
first  six  distances.  For  Beauparc  the  maximum 
charge  is  Is.  5 d.  instead  of  Is.  Id. ; for  Navan,  2s. 
instead  of  Is.  7(7.  ; for  Kells,  2s.  10(7.  instead  of 
2s.  4d.  ; for  Virginia  Road,  3s.  4(7.  instead  of  2s. 
10(7.  ; for  Oldcastle,  3s.  10d.  instead  of  3s.  4d. ; and 
for  Wilkinstown,  3s.  instead  of  2s.  2d. 

37196a.  Chairman. — Then  there  is  no  use  in  plant- 
ing these  figures  ?— There  is  some  miscalculation,  for 
which  I am  sorry. 

37197.  Mr.  Acworth. — It  does  not  apply  to  the 
next  two  pages,  does  it? — I withdraw  the  first  page. 

37197a.  Lord  Pirrie.— I am  afraid  they  are  all 
wrong. 

37198.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — In  the  first  on  the 
next  page,  48£  miles  should  he  4s.  6 d.  instead  of 
4s.  ? — I think  the  same  error  runs  through  the  lot. 

37198a.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poi:. — It  is  certainly  in 
the  second  page 

37199.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  calculations  are  made  out 
of  some  manual,  not  from  the  Act  of  Parliament,  I 
think? — They  are  made  out  from  the  book,  and  there 
must  have  been  some  error. 

37199a.  Mr.  Acworth. — Very  likely  you  got  the 
schedule  of  another  company? — I think  I had  better 
withdraw  them  all,  particularly  as  one  depends  on 
the  other  so  much. 

37200.  Chairman. — At  any  rate,  there  is  no  dis- 
pute about  one  point,  that  the  charge  of  cartage  in 
Drogheda  militates  against  the  development  of  the 
coal  trade  there  ?— Undoubtedly.  The  rates  that  are 
mentioned  in  the  proof  are  the  actual  rates. 

37201.  Oh,  yes,  the  actual  rates  there  is  no  dispute 
about  ?— Yes. 

37202.  But  the  comparison  as  to  the  powers  is  ba=ecl 
upon  a wrong  calculation  ?— Yes. 

37203.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  cattle  traffic  from 
tno  port,  is  there  a large  cattle  traffic  from  Drogheda? 

* Subsequently  withdrawn  on  account  of 


— There  has  been.  For  very  many  years  it  was  one  of 
the  principal  shipping  ports,  and  up  till  four  years 
ago  the  traffic  was  conveyed  by  a locally-owned  steam- 
packet  company,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Railway  Con- 
ference required  a rate  of  a shilling  per  head  more 
to  he  charged  upon  cattle  from  Drogheda  than  is 
charged  from  Dublin,  which  we  look  on  as  simply  an 
object  to  assist  in  the  diversion  of  traffic  from  our 
port  to  that  of  Dublin.  The  rates  are  practically  the 
same,  the  head  rates  are  practically  the  same  to 
Liverpool  from  all  places,  that  is,  via  Dublin,  Dun- 
dalk, Drogheda,  or  Greenore. 

37204.  The  rates  to  Liverpool  are  the  same  from 
all  those  places?— All  the  same. 

37205.  Are  you  talking  of  cattle  now  ? — Yes,  of 
cattle. 


37206.  Then  how  is  Drogheda  at  a disadvantage?— 
The  shipping  company  are  bound  to  charge,  I believe, 
a shilling  per  head  move  by  an  agreement  amongst 
the  shipping  and  railway  companies  at  their  con- 
ference ; so  that  the  rate  from  Drogheda  to  Liverpool 
on  cattle  is  7s.  6(7.  while  the  head  rate  from  Dublin, 
I believe,  is  6s.  1(7. 

37207.  Which  are  the  same? — The  through  rates. 

37208.  But  there  is  no  local  mileage  ? — From  Old- 
castle, Kells,  Navan. 

37209.  That  would  he  on  the  through  rates?— Yes. 

37210.  Then  the  rates  are  the  same  there? — Yes. 

37211.  But  you  said  from  Drogheda  itself;  but 
Drogheda  itself  could  not  export  cattle?— Oh, 
Drogheda  itself  does  export  cattle. 

37212.  Locally? — Yes;  we  have  a large  and  very 
rich  cattle  district  immediately  around. 

37213.  Does  the  traffic  come  in  by  rail? — No;  the 
local  traffic  will  be  walked  in. 

37214.  Then  on  that  traffic  j'ou  say  the  rate  is  more 
from  Drogheda  than  from  Dublin?— A shilling  a head 
more,  which  we  say  enables  the  railway  companies 
to  carry  the  traffic  away  from  us  without  losing  as 
much  as  if  the  shipping  rates  were  equal. 

37215.  Mr.  Acworth. — You  gave  the  figure  from 
Dublin  as  6s.  Id.  ?— 6s.  1(7. 

37216.  That  is  Is.  5(7.  of  a difference? — Well,  tliev 
are  bound  to  charge  a shilling. 

37217.  And  do  in  fact  charge  Is.  5(7.  ?— Those  arc 
the  rates,  6s.  1(7.  and  6s.  10(7.,  at  the  Company’* 
risk,  from  Dublin. 

37218.  And  is  the  7s.  6(7.  the  Company  or  the 
owner  ? — The  owner. 

37219.  7s.  6(7.  is  the  owner’s  risk  rate,  and  6s.  10(7. 
is  the  company’s  risk  rate? — Yes. 

Lord  Pirrie.—  That  is  only  cross-Channel. 

37220.  Mr.  A cworth . — Drogheda  to  Liverpool,  local 
traffic,  as  compared  with  Dublin  to  Liverpool  ?— Yes. 

37221.  Chairman. — Ts  Drogheda  injuriously  affected 
in  any  other  way  with  regard  to  this  cattle  traffic  ?- 
lake  the  bcotch  traffic.  When  the  old  Steamship 
Company  was  in  existence  we  used  to  have  occasional 
services  between  Glasgow  and  Drogheda,  and  these 
were  very  beneficial  to  the  traders,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  able  to  get  back  their  requirements  at  very 
much  lower  rates  than  the  existing  rates  via  Dublin 
or  via  Belfast  from  Glasgow.  The  Great  Northern 
iiailway  would  not,  when  that  service  was  running, 
give  any  through  rates  to  facilitate  cattle  going  from 
the  branch  line  through  the  port  of  Drogheda  to 
Glasgow,  and,  as  we  believe,  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  a service  between  Drogheda  and  Glasgow 
being  practicable,  the  rates  on  cattle  from  Oldcastle, 
Kells,  Drogheda,  and  the  surrounding  districts  there 
about  Kells,  via  Belfast,  are  made  so  low  that  the 
Company  could  not  carry  them  successfully-  from 
Drogheda.  We  do  not  object  on  behalf  of  the  cattle 
interest  to  low  rates,  but  what  we  do  object  to  is 
that  these  rates  are  made  specially  low,  as  we  be- 
lieve, solely  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  de- 
velopment of  a traffic  from  the  port  of  Drogheda, 
and  it  militates  against  the  merchants  of  Drogheda 
in  this  way,  that,  not  having  an  outward  cargo,  we 
are  forced  to  pay  on  all  our  inward  traffic  verv  high 
rates  via  Dublin,  compared  with  what  we  could  have 
1(  'or  ’I  we  had  it  direct.  For  instance,  take  hard- 
ware. The  rate  by  Belfast  to  Drogheda  or  Dublin 
to  Drogheda  is  29s.  2(7.  per  ton.  In  the  davs  of  the 
old  steamers  running  the  rate  was  15s. 

37222.  Was  there  a regular  service  of  steamers  be- 
tween Drogheda  and  Glasgow  ? — An  occasional  regular 
service,  once  a month  or  something  like  that.  It  was- 
able  to  get  us  in  all  our  supplies  when  necessary, 
error  in  the  compilation.  (See  87199a 
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37223.  You  kept  back  your  orders  till  a steamer 
ran?— Yes,  but  it  is  a gain  to  the  Great  Northern 
to  force  the  traffic  round  by  the  longer  route.  They 
get  nearly  double,  in  . fact  more,  because  they  would 
not  get  anything  if  it  came  direct. 

37224.  What  became  of  the  old  company  ? — It  was 
bought  up  by  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Company 
in  1902. 

.37225.  And  since  then  there  has  been  no  regular 
steamer  between  Drogheda  and  Glasgow  ? — About 
eighteen  months  ago  the  Drogheda  Development  Asso- 
ciation chartered  boats  occasionally,  but  only  for  in- 
ward traffic.  And  we  have  gone  back  to  the  old 
rates  now,  but  of  course  we  have  met  with  a good 
deal  of  opposition  from  the  Great  Northern  Company 
in  holding  out  inducements  to  traders  not  to  support 
that  boat.  Sugar  they  were  charging  16s.  Sd.  a ton 
for.- 

37226.  From  where  ? — From  Glasgow  and  Greenock. 
37227.  To  Drogheda  ?— To  Drogheda. 

. 37228.  By  Belfast? — By  Belfast  or  Dublin.  We 
. were  carrying  it  for  10s.  6 d. 

37229.  By  direct  steamer? — Direct  steamer.  The 
•Great  Northern  gave  a special  offer  to  a trader 
in  Drogheda  for  three  months  that  they  would  carry 
his  sugar  for  10s.  6 d.  in  order  to  prevent  him  giving 
the  traffic  to  the  steamer.  We  say  that  the  10s.  6 d. 
fate  ought  to  be  a fixture  now.  We  do  not  mind 
returning  to  not  having  a boat.  If  we  get  our  rates 
at  the  same  rate  as  that  we  have  done  something. 
37230.  Mr  Sexton. — Your  rate  is  ? — 10s.  6 d. 

37231.  Chairman. — You  fixed  that. rate  yourself? — 
We  fixed  that  rate. 

37232.  Now  about  this  10s.  6 d.  for  three  months  to 
a Drogheda  trader,  have  you  any  objection  .to  give  the 
name  of  the  trader — say  yes  or  no  just  whichever  you 
like? — I will  show  you  the  letter,  but  there  is  a 
feeling,  whether  it  is  right  or  whether  it  is  wrong 
that  anybody  who  interferes  with  the  wishes  and 
desires  of  the  railway  companies  in  Ireland  is  pena- 
lized. There  is  a very  strong  feeling  everywhere  to 
that  effect.  ( Letter  handed  by  Witness  to  Chairman.) 

37233.  You  have  no  authority  to  give  the  name? — 
Well,  sir,  I have  a request  not  to  do  so,  if  possible ; 
but  I will,  if  necessary,  aaul  if  any  good  can  come  of 
it.  Our  point  is  that  that  rate  having  been  quoted 
ought  to  be  the  permanent  rate  given ; that  it  is  the 
publication  of  a rate. 

Mr.  Croher  Barrington,  Solicitor. --We  should  like 
to  see  the  letter,  if  we  could. 

Witness. — There  would  be  no  objection  if  we  could 
have  an  undertaking  that  that  rate  would  be  the 
rate  all  round. 

37234.  Lord  Pirrie. — You  would  show  it  on  that 
condition  ; they  accept  that,  don’t  they  ? 

Mr.  Croher  Barrington,  Solicitor. — We,  think,  sir, 
if  you  see  the  letter,  we  should  see  it.  That  is  all  we 
say. 

Witness. — A public  Commission  have  been  shown 
that  from  the  railway  company. 

37234a.  Chairman. — Mr.  Barrington,  it  is  a per- 
fectly authentic  letter  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
Company  of  Ireland  to  a trader  in  Drogheda.,  quoting 
a rate  exactly  as  Mr.  Ball  has  told  us,  exactly. 

Mr.  Croher  Barrington,  Solicitor. — Well,  of  course, 
we  would  like  to  know  the  date  of  the  letter,  and  wo 
would  like  to  know  the  circumstances,  and,  in  fact, 
to  look  it  up  fully.  That  is  all  I can  say,  sir. 

37235.  Chairman. — The  Great  Northern  must  know 
all  about  this. 

37235a.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  witness  ought  to  consider 
whether  the  promotion  of  the  objeot  of  the  Drogheda 
Development  Association — that  the  rate  of  10s.  6 d. 
should  be  made  the  permanent  rate — would  not  be 
assisted  by  the  publication  of  this  letter. 

Mr.  Croher  Barrington,  Solicitor. — Can  you  give  us 
Hie  date  of  it ; would  that  be  asking  too  much  ? 

37236.  Chairman. — The  13th  of  February,  1907. 
that  is  all  we  can  give.  I do  not  think  we  ought  to 
mention  any  names  at  all.  Do  you  know  if  any  simi- 
lar offer  has  been  made  to  any  other  trader? — I have 
not  been  able  to  get  evidence  of  it. 

37237.  Lord  Pirrie. — The  other  traders  who  have 
got  it  have  not  told  you  ? — No. 

37238.  Chairman. — There  is  a steamer  running? — 
ros,  and  sugar  that  ought  to  have  come  by  our  last 
ime  was  captured  en  route  and  delivered  in  Drogheda 
•at  its  regular  charge,  16s.  8 d. 

37239.  Mr.  Sexton. — What  steamer  is  this? — The 
.Development  Association’s. 


37240.  They  have  ceased  to  run  it? — They  have.  Nob.  14,  1907. 

57241.  Chairman. — The  coasting  steamer? — It  is  a vr  , 

“mTi:.., 

37242.  A direct  steamer  running  to  Glasgow.  Represents- 
. Well,  you  have  made  a statement  which  is  perfectly  tivo  of  the 
clear,  and  this  letter  -absolutely  corroborates  it.  I Drogheda 
will  give  you  back  the  letter.  ( Letter  handed  bach  Development 
to  loiincss.)  ? — I have  other  evidence  of  rates  which  Association, 
were  quoted  during  the  existence  of  the  coasting  ser-  The  right  of 
vice,  which  I should  like  to  hand  in  later.  We  want  the  Great 
to  raise  the  point  of  the  publication  of  the  rates.  I Northern  Rail- 
suppose  that  the  rates  could  not  be  raised.  way  Company 

37243.  Have  you  taken  any  steps  to  see  whether  f”rntc"r  rates 
that  particular  rate  was  put  in  the  rate-book  ? — I ,.9ljuce(i  for  the 
have  not.  If  I might  mention  it  before  we  leave  the  pUrpose  0f 
question  of  the  steamers  and  the  traffic,  there  -are  beating  off  sea 
many  things  bound  up  one  with  another.  For  in-  competition, 
stance,  the  loss  of  coal  traffic  to  us  in  Drogheda 
means  not  only  the  loss  of  so  much  trade  coming  “e 
into  the  port,  so  much  revenue  and  so  much  labour, 
but  it  had  -also  resulted  in  the  impossibility  of  carry-  co'ai7rom°tlie 
ing  out  a very  valuable  industry  which  employed  port  on  local 
over  a hundred  men,  namely,  the  export  of  limestone  industries, 
from  Drogheda  to  Glasgow,  Ardrossan,  and  Ayr. 

There  were  over  100  men  employed  in  that  limestone 
trade  a few  years  ago.  Now  there  are  only  half-a- 
dozen.  We  cannot  get  boats  to  take  it  back.  So 
long  as  the  old  sailing  vessels  were  in  existence  they 
always  took  the  stone  back,  -and  now  steamers  come  in 
so  seldom,  just  to  leave  a little  coal,  and  away,  that 
there  is.  no  regular  trade,  developed,  and  consequently 
the  Welsh  people  have  got  all  that  traffic. 

37244.  But  you  cannot  put  that  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  railway  company? — Only  inasmuch  as  the 
traffic  being  diverted  from  the  port  in  any  way,  one 
thing  helps  to  kill  the  others. 

37245,  Only  in  that  way  indirectly? — Indirectly.  The  cattle 

37246.  Now,  let  us  see  can  we  get  on  any  further.  traffic  ,t0  Sc°1- 
With  regard  to  store  cattle,  I think  you  said  just  JanJ*  ‘]'ve'tu< , 
now  that  there  used  to  be  very  large  cattle  traffic 
in  Drogheda,  and  it  is  -a  diminishing  quantity  ? — It  (hc  xjrogheda 
is  rather  .a  diminishing  quantity.  • route  bv  pre. 

37247.  Now,  do  you  blame  the  railway  companies  ferential  rates, 
for  that  ? — We  can  blame  the  railway  company  for 
the  Scotch  portion  of  it. 

37248.  We  have  done  with  the  Scotch  portion  ? — 

No,  with  the  Liverpool. 

37249.  It  must  be  the  store  cattle? — The  store  cattle 
were  chiefly  for  Scotland,  but  iat  one  period  of  the 
year  there  is  also  -a  traffic  in  store  cattle  going  by 
the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  to  Norwich. 

37250.  That  is  what  I thought.  It  was  the  Eastern 
counties  they  principally  went  to? — In  the  last  few 
years  the  Scotchmen  have  been  buying  up  stores  from 
our  district  much  more  freely.  In  fact  their  com- 
petition was  so  keen  that  there  was  not  so  much 
going  to  Norwich. 

37251.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  bulk  of  that 
cattle  traffic  now  goes  to  Belfast? — All  by  Belfast, 
owing  to  the  specially  low  rate. 

37252.  Although  the  cattle  are  -reared  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity,  practically  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Drogheda? — Yes,  and  are  coming  practically  past  it 
all  along  the  branch  line  from  Oldcastle  and  Kells. 

37253.  At  any  rate  that  is  in  consequence  of  there 
being  no  -regular  service  of  steamers  existing  between 
Drogheda  and  Glasgow  ?— That  is  so,  and  would  not 
exist  anywhere  else  -if  it  were  not  for  the  facilities 
the  railway  companies  give  for  fetching  them  to 
other  ports. 

37254.  Now,  when  the  old  Drogheda  Steam  Packet 
Company  was  in  existence,  had  they  through  rates 
with  the  Great  Northern? — To  Liverpool,  yes,  but 
not  to  Glasgow. 

37255.  Not  to  Gl  asgow  ? — But  there  were  no 
through  rates  from  -any  station  on  the  -Midland  sys- 
tem, that  is  Kingscourt,  Kilmainham  Wood,  and 
other  places,  beyond  Navan,  Inotwithstanding  that 
Drogheda  was  nearer  to  those  points. 

37256.  I suppose  your  point,  and  what  you  be- 
lieve to  be  true,  is  that  an  effort  was  made  by  the 
railway  companies  to  divert  the  traffic  from  Drogheda 
through  Belfast,  and  the  rates  were  fixed  so  as  to 
encourage  that  traffic.  That  is  your  statement  ? — 

That  is  so,  sir. 

37257.  That-  is  your  statement,  put  briefly? — It 

37258.  And  you  believe  that  is  true? — Yes. 
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37259.  Mr.  Acworth. — And  the  Midland,  I sup- 
pose, not  through  Belfast,  but  through  Dublin? — 
Through  Dublin. 

37260.  Chairman. — At  any  rate  was  not  it  away 
from  Drogheda  ?— Though  Drogheda  is  very  much 
nearer  in  point  of  distance. 

37261.  I think  the  service  has  been  much  improved 
since  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  took  it  over? — 
Instead  of  being  improved,  our  sailings  have  been 
reduced  from  four  or  five  sailings  a week  down 
to  two. 

37262.  Lord  Pirrie. — Two  sailings  each  way  ?• — 
Two  sailings  each  way.  This  has  very  seriously  af- 
fected the  revenue  of  the  port.  If  I might  I would 
hand  this  in 

37263.  Chairman. — Just  take  1901,  the  net  ton- 
nage ? — In  1901  the  net  tonnage  was  95,949. 

37264.  Give  it  us  for  the  last  year,  1906  ? — 62,051. 

37265.  That  is  rather  a large  decrease? — 31  "71  per- 
cent. of  a decrease  from  the  contribution  towards  the 
revenue  of  the  port. 

37266.  Mr.  Sexton. — Almost  exactly  one-third? — 
One-third. 

37267.  Chairman. — Now  take  the  harbour  dues  paid 
in  1901?— £2,398  14s.  6 d. 


37268.  Just  give  the  pounds.  What  were  the  cargo 
dues  ? — £612. 

37269.  Give  us  the  corresponding  figures  for  1906? 
— £1,551  harbour  dues  and  £505  cargo  dues. 

37270.  Kindly  give  us  the  total  revenue  in  1901?— 
£4,065,  the  total  port  revenue. 

37271.  No? — That  was  the  total  port  revenue,  but 
the  total  revenue  paid  for  harbour  dues  and  cargo 
dues  added  together  amounted  to  £3,011. 

37272.  And  in  1906  ?— £2,056. 

37273.  Now  you  can  give  us  the  total  port  revenue 
for  the  place  in  1901  ? — £4,065. 

37274.  And  in  1906  ? — £3,534.  Might  I mention  that 
in  1901  the  revenue  derived  from  that  cross-Channel 
service  with  the  old  company  was  74  per  cent,  of 
the  total  revenue  of  the  port.  I have  not  got  it  now, 
because  we  have  the  coasting  steamer  service  and  the 
other  Glasgow  in  for  the  last  two  years,  which  I do 
not  give  separately.  I did  not  analyse  them. 

37275.  Lord  Pirrie. — Now  that  the  coasting  service 
has  been  given  up,  your  dues  will  be  so  much  less 
for  1907? — Quite  so. 

Chairman. — If  you  do  not  object,  we  will  hand 
these  figures  in. 


Table  illustrating  the  Decline  in  Revenue  Paid  to  the  Pout  of  Dkogheba — Liverpool  Steamer  Service 
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37276.  Mr.  Acworth. — I suppose  the  basis  of  charge 
has  not  been  altered? — N.o.  The  Drogheda  Harbour 
Commissioners  endeavoured  to  charge  50  per  cent,  of 
the  gross,  but  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  knocked 
them  out  on  that  point.  They  applied  for  a Provi- 
sional Order. 

37277.  They  tried  to  raise  it,  and  the  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  succeeded  in  stopping  them  ? — That  is 

37278.  They  did  not  change  it;  they  only  tried  to 
change  it? — Quite  so. 

Mr.  Sexton. — The  general  revenue  of  the  port,  apart 
from  that  contributed  by  the  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire appears  to  have  increased  by  £500  between  1905 
and  1906. 

Lord  Pirrie. — That  was  due  to  the  starting  of  the 
coasting  steamers. 

37279.  Mr.  Sexton. — What  was  the  cause  of  that? 
The  total  revenue  in  the  first  of  these  two  columns 
was  £3,000  in  1901  and  £4,000  in  the  other  column 
for  the  total  port  revenue.  That  is  a difference  of 
£1,000.  In  the  last  year  the  total  revenue  in  the 
first  of  the  columns  was  £2,000,  and  the  total  port 
revenue  £3,500,  a difference  of  £1,500.  What  caused 
the  increase  of  the  revenue,  apart  from  what  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  paid  ? The  total  revenue 
has  not  been  increased  as  compared  with  1901.  It  is 
£3,500,  but  it  shows  that  the  difference  between  the 
total  port  revenue  now  and  what  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  paid  is  greater  than  the  difference  in  1901 
by  £500  a year? — Well,  the  coasting  service  returns 
wore  in  in  1906,  also  that  extra  Glasgow  service  that 
we  had  running. 


37280.  But  now  that  the  coasting  service  has  dis- 
appeared, what  will  be  the  effect ; will  the  revenue 
apart  from  the  Lancachire  and  Yorkshire,  be  as  small 
as  it  was  before,  in  1901  ? — Yes,  quite  so.  There  will 
be  £300  a year  less  this  year. 

37281.  Mr.  Acworth. — I notice  that  the  first  complete 
year  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  the  harbour 
dues  paid  by  that  Company  are  down  £200,  from 
£2,425  to  £2,217?— Yes. 

37282.  Do  you  see  that? — Yes. 

37283.  Surely  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  to 
begin  with,  increased  the  service,  did  not  they?— 
No  ; never  increased  it. 

37284.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Company  had  four  services  a week? — Only  two.  First 
they  gave  four.  Next  year  they  took  off  one  and  left- 
on  three,  and  last  December  they  took  off  another 
and  left  on  only  two. 

37285.  Mr.  Acworth: — But  they  ran  bigger  boats?— 
They  ran  bigger  boats. 

37286.  Would  not  they  pay  more  dues? — I do  not 
think  so.  It  puzzles  me  how  they  have  gone  down. 

37286a.  Lord  Pirn-ie. — The  old  boats  there  wdre 
large  tonnage,  ,and  the  new  boats  were  small  tonnage. 

37287.  Mr.  Acworth. — I see. 

37287a.  .Mr.  Sexton. — Together  with  the  reduction 
of  the  service? — Yee. 

37288.  What  service  did  you  get  the  revenue  for?— 
They  put  on  two  new  boats  that  year,  the  “ Colleen" 
and  the  “ Mellifont,”  and  their  tonnage  was  reck 
oned  on  the  modern  idea. 

37289.  Better  than  the  old  ones? — On  the  modern 
idea. 
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37290.  Chairman. — Now,  I suppose  you  will  agree, 
that  the  boats  are  much  better  than  they  used  to  be? 

The  boats  are  improved  undoubtedly. 

37291.  Have  not  there  been  new  steamers  put  on  ? — 
There  were  two  boats,  But  one  was  taken  away  after 
a few  months,  and  we  have  oply  had  the  benefit  of 
one  that  being  the  Colleen”  boat.  The  other  one 
has'  been  put  on  the  Goole  and  Continental  service1. 
37292.  On  the  East  coast?— The  East  coast. 

37293.  Now,  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
purchase  of  the  old  company  by  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  instead  of  being  a benefit  to  Drogheda, 
has  been  an  injury  to  the  port? — Undoubtedly. 

37294.  That  is  your  view  ?— And  we  believe  further 
that  it  was  in  contravention  of  promises,  not  only  to 
the  public,  but  to  Parliament,  at  the  time  powers 
were  sought.  I have  got  an  extract  here  from  evi- 
dence given  by  the  general  manager  of  the  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire  Railway  Company  at  the  time 
they  were  asking  for  powers  to  purchase  these  steamers 
and  in  that  evidence  he  clearly  shows  his  knowledge 
that  if  the  services  were  not  improved  and  the  facili- 
ties made  better,  the  traffic  would  be  diverted  from 
Drogheda  elsewhere.  Notwithstanding  the  possession 
of  that  foresight,  the  results  have  proved  that  the 
services  have  been  reduced,  and  our  traffic  has  been 
going  away  from  us ; and  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
traffic  back  once  it  has  gone.  The  Association,  I may 
mention,  ask  me  to  press  this  point  on  the  Commis- 
sion, to  see  if  anything  could  be  done  to  insist  upon 
the  conditions  existing  at  the  time  of  the  taking 
over  of  the  service  by  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
being  carried  out.  There  were  four  sailings  then, 
and  the  evidence  that  was  given  clearly  indicated  that 
in  the  opinion  of  tho  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  four 
were  insufficient;  yet  we  have  been  left  with  two. 
We  have  no  means'  of  getting  at  what  is  behind  the 
scenes,  but  the  common  assumption  is  that  an  agree- 
ment has  been  entered  into  between  the  London  and 
North  Western  and  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Railway  Companies,  and  that  there  is  some  sort  of 
pooling”  arrangement  between  them,  so  that  the  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire  Company  lose  nothing,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  getting  less  traffic  from  the 
port,  but  that  is  merely  rumour,  we  cannot  prove  it. 

37295.  Tell  me,  for  the  information  of  the  Com- 
mission. why  did  the  old  Company  want  to  give  up 
business  and  transfer  their  business  to  another  com- 
pany ?— Outside  opinion  is  that  the  thing  was  engi- 
neered. There  was  a change  in  directors  and  secre- 
taries, and  so  on,  a year  or  two  before. 

37296.  Did  the  old  company  pay  ?— It  was  paying 
right  up  to  the  end  of  its  existence. 

37297.  Of  course,  the  accounts  were  published?— 
They  were. 

37298-9.  Have  you  got  any  accounts? — I have  not, 
but  I am  sure  I could  obtain  the  publication  of  them. 

37300.  At  any  rate,  it  was  not  a bankrupt  com- 
pany?— Not  at  all;  they  were  quite  as  solvent  as 
ever. 

37301.  Colonel  Tlvtcheson  Poe—  They  were  not  pay- 
ing 2i  per  cent.  ? — They  were  paying  something,  and 
had  £11,000  behind  still  in  reserve. 

37302.  They  had?— Yes;  there  was  nothing  like 
bankruptcy.  They  wanted  reorganisation  and  im- 
provement. 

37303.  Chairman—  So  much,  I think,  for  the  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire.  With  regard  to  the  Great 
Northern  Company,  you  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
their  bona  tides  in  doing  what  they  can  to  develop 
traffic  through  Drogheda?— We  think  they  do  every- 
thing they  can  to  attract  our  customers  away  from 
the  trade  of  the  town. 

\ 37304.  In  what  way  do  you  suggest  that  they  can 

do  it? — They  give  special  facilities  every  day  after 
mid-day,  special  fares  at  single  fares  to  Dublin  from 
Drogheda,  and  from  all  stations  between  Drogheda 
and  Dublin— every  day  in  the  week  for  many  years 
past ; whereas  they  give  no  facilities  to  people  com- 
ing from  anywhere  between  Dublin  and  Drogheda, 
into  Drogheda  to  do  their  shopping  there. 

37305.  Is  not  the  capital  of  the  country  the  attrac- 
tion?— That  may  be;  but  the  fact  of  the  stream  of 
passengers  coming  to  the  capital  of  the  country  de- 
bars other  parts  of  the  country  from  getting  their 
due  proportion  of  the  trade ; it  is  not  a legitimate 
action  to  take  our  customers  away  and  give  us  no 
others  in  their  place. 


37306.  Are  there  no  market  tickets  from  certain  of  AW  14,  1907. 
the  stations  to  Drogheda  ? — Only  on  Saturdays.  George  de 

37307.  When  are  the  market  tickets  issued  to  Dub-  Bgjle  Ball, 
lin? — Every  day  in  the  week.  Representa- 

37308.  Can  you  illustrate  that  by  figures  ? What  tree  of  the 
is  the  ordinary  third  class  return  ticket  ?— 4s.  Development 

37309.  What  is  the  special  ticket  issued  every  day  ? Association. 
—2s.  6 d.  „ XT 

37310.  is  that  during  the  competition  only?— No, 
that  has  been  going  on  sine®  I was  a boy. 

37311.  The  ordinary  third  class  fare  is  4s.  return, 
but  every  day  there  is  a cheap  ticket  ? — By  every  train 
after  twelve  o’clock. 

37312.  To  return  by  any  train  ?— To  return  by  any 

37313.  By  any  train  stopping  at  Drogheda  ?— They 
all  stop  at  Drogheda. 

37314.  What  you  suggest  is  that  for  places  conti-  Suggested 
guous  to  Drogheda  there  should  be  cheap  tickets  cheap  after- 
issued  to  Drogheda,  so  that  the  country  people  could  return 
market  at  Drogheda  instead  of  Dublin  ?— Equal  facili- 
ties.  If  they  give  a cheap  ticket  from  Drogheda  fr0„f  stations 
after  twelve  o’clock,  they  ought  to  do  similarly  from  within 
every  place  within  ten  or  fifteen  miles.  radius  of 

37315.  To  Drogheda  ?— Yes.  That  would  give  our  fifteen  mjie8. 
traders  a chance  of  doing  some  part  of  their  legiti- 
mate business,  instead  of  taking  customers  from 
them.  . , 

37316.  You  referred  to  the  old  coasting  service,  and  The  action  of 
we  have  had  evidence  from  other  witnesses  about  it.  the  Great 
I do  not  know  whether  you  have  anything  to  add  to  Northern 
it,  have  you— the  coasting  service  which  Mr.  Sexton  Railway 
asked  you  about  just  now?— It  was  ajiiost  useful  1 rate3 

service  to  the  traders,  not  only  of  Drogheda  but  also  fco  km 
of  Derry,  Coleraine,  Belfast,  Newry,  Dundalk,  Wick-  coaatiug 
low.  Wexford  and  Dublin.  Traders  all  along  the  steamcrs 
coast  could  reduce  rates  very  considerably.  Prior  to  competition, 
its  existence  the  railway  rates  in  operation  in  some  and  then  re- 
c.ases  were  prohibitive  to  any  business  being  done,  instating  the 
We  have  an  oatmeal  industry  in  Drogheda,  which  is  old  rates, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  valuable. 

37317  We  had  a witness  on  that  point ; we  had 
the  head  of  the  firm  ?— He  is  also  a member  of  the 
Association.  . , 

37318.  Is  that  coasting  steamer  running  now  f— 

No ; that  service  ceased  to  run  last  August ; it  was 
forced  off  by  the  railway. 

37319.  In  other  words,  the  Railway  Company  tried 
to  kill  the  traffic  of  the  steamer  ?— They  tried  to  kill 
the  traffic. 

37320.  And  made  special  rates  to  meet  the  compe- 
tition?—They  did  more  than  that. 

37321.  What  did  they  do  more?— If  they  simply  Suggestion! 
made  special  rates  to  meet  the  competition,  it  would  that  such 
not  matter;  it  is  exactly  what  we  want,  to  bring  the  rates  should 
rates  down  to  a reasonable  level,  but  when  they  give  not  be  raised 
special  rates  in  order  to  take  that  traffic  away  and  tor  cen  >'ei'r8’ 
force  off  the  competition,  we  say  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  raise  the  rates  afterwards  for  at  least  a 
period  of  ten  years. 

37322.  I think  mv  friend,  Mr.  Acworth,  will  deal 
with  that.  At  any  'raite,  the  rates  that  were  put  into 
operation  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  steamer  were 
cancelled,  and  the  higher  rates  were  put  into  opera- 
tion after  the  coasting  steamer  ceased  to  run  ?— That 

S 37323.  You  might  give  us  just  one.  case,  if  you 
have  got  one  there,  with  reference  to  a special  rate 
during  the  time  of  the  competition  and  what  took 
place  afterwards.  Have  you  got  any  figures  before 
you  ? One  or  two  cases  would  be  sufficient.  Take 
the  case  that  I have  got  here— that  milling  firm  that 
you  referred  to  just  now  of  Drogheda.  They  found 
a market  during  the  existence  of  the  steamer  service 
at  Wexford? — That  is  so. 

37324.  For  their  milling  products? — But  there  was 
no  rate  in  existence  before  the  steamer  service,  be- 
cause they  had  not  commenced  that  business ; there- 
fore there  is  no  comparison.  I have  handed  you  a 
docket  there;  9.?.  2d.,  the  old  rate  for  that  was  14s. 

37325.  We  can  mention  this.  From  Dublin  to  Comparsion 
Drogheda,  one  hogshead  of  whisky,  5 cwt.,  rate  9s.  2d.  Q[  rajes  for 
W as  that  during  the  competition  ? — During  the  com-  whiskey 
petition.  during  and 

37326.  What  is  the  rate  now  ; or  the  rate  before  after  the 
the  competition  and  the  rate  now,  if  you  have  got  it?  coasting 
You  see  the  point  of  my  question  ?— Quite  so.  The  steamer 
actual  ra.‘e  charged  on  the  same  class  of  goods  since  competition, 
would  be  14s.  6 d. 

1 U 
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f,  37327.  Here  is  the  same  thing.  Here  is  whisky- 
carried  in  October,  1907,  the  same  quantity,  and  the 
e rate  is — what  ? — It  is  really  14s.  6 dL.  ; it  works  out 
to  that. 

37328.  It  works  out  to  14s.  6 d.  ? — If  you  look  over 
those  vouchers  you  will  find  that  in  very  few  of  them 
is  any  rate  quoted  at  all.  That  is  one  of  the 
: grievances  that  I have  to  bring  before  the  Commis- 

37329.  Is  that  the  usual  thing  at  Drogheda  ? — It 
is  the  usual  thing  at  Drogheda. 

37330.  When  the  rate  has  been  given,  it  will  be 
taken  as  publication,  and  the  rates  cannot  be  raised  ? 
— I am  of  that  opinion. 

37331.  Is  the  insertion  of  rates  in  the  rate  column 
exceptional? — It  is  exceptional. 

37332.  I suppose  you  did  not  take  any  steps  to 
ascertain  whether  the  rate  was  in  the  rate-book  from 
Navan? — Personally  I have  not,  but  I have  had  in- 
quiries made,  and  there  is  no  such  rate  in  the  rate- 
book. I would  like  to  hand  in  another  one,  4s.  9 d. 
on  stout  during  the  time  of  the  competition. 

31333.  Mr.  Sexton. — Dublin  to  Drogheda  ? — Usual 
rate,  6s.  8 d.,  Dublin  to  Drogheda. 

37334.  Chairman. — Here  the  rate  is  mentioned. 
This  is  in  May,  also  1906 : cheap  rate,  Dublin  stout, 
4s.  9cZ.  per  ton  ? — That  is  right. 

37335.  Mr.  Acworth. — Could  you  tell  me  when  did 
the  steamer  begin  to  run  ? — November,  1905. 

37336.  Because  I have  got  a rate  here,  also  for 
whisky,  about  half  a ton,  quoted  as  7s.  4<Z.  That 
would  be  the  rate  in  September,  1905.  That  is  im- 
mediately before. 

37337.  Chairman. — Take  this  porter  case : during 
the  competition  4s.  9 cl.  per  ton,  after  the  competition 
6s.  8 d.  per  ton  ? — That  is  so.  Here  is  another  one, 
flour  rate. 

37338.  Well,  I will  take  that? — Before  the  com- 
petition, over  five  tons,  six  ton  lots  were  5s. 

37339.  And  here  it  is  charged  4s.  ?— 4s.  That  is 
one  of  the  few  instances  in  which  they  could  quote 
the  rate  in  the  rate  column. 

37340.  Lord  Pirrie.— But  they  give  the  rate  here  as 
a cheap  rate  ? — That  is  very  exceptional. 

37341.  Not  the  other  one.  You  have  given  the  idea 
that  where  it  is  a cheap  rate  they  quote  it,  and 
where  it  is  a dear  rate  they  do  not  quote  it? — I 
have  had  some  trouble  to  hunt  this  up.  I do  not  find 
them  everywhere. 

37342.  Mr.  Sexton. — It  is  like  advertising  a reduc- 
tion in  price  and  saying  nothing  about  the  increase. 
What  did  the  rate  become  after  the  competition? — 
It  was  up  to  4s.  then.  They  offered  one  trader  in 
Drogheda  who  consigned,  I think,  an  18-ton  lot,  that 
tor  o7  tons  they  would  charge  him  4s.  3d.,  and  if  he 
would  guarantee  he  would  give  all  his  traffic  for  two 
years,  they  would  have  given  him  the  4s.  rate.  That 
does  not  seem  to  me  a legitimate  proposal  for  the 
railway  company  to  make.  I do  not  mind  giving 
the  name;  R is  Christopher  Tighe  and  Co.,  Ltd'. 

37343  They  offered  him  a 4s.  3d.  rate  ?— They 
offered  him  a 4s.  3d.  rate  for  a 37-ton  lot,  and  they 
would  have  given  a 4s.  rate  if  he  would  have  given  a 
contract  to  send  all  his  traffic  for  two  years. 

37344.  Chairman. — Any  ouantity  he  chose,  to  work 
all  his  traffic?— All  his  traffic  for  two  vears.  Thev 
had  been  doing  that  to  get  the  traffic  from  the 
steamer. 

37345.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — I suppose  they 
would  give  the  same  facility  and  the  same  rate  to 
other  traders  if  they  had  been  there?— I should  say 
they  give  it  to  everybody  in  the  town. 

37346.  Chairman.-. At  any  rate  it  was  a special 
rate  to  a special  firm? — That  is  so. 

37347.  For  a special  quantity.  I do  not  know  that 
there  is  anything  wrong  in  that. 

37347a.  Mr.  Sexton.— First  of  all,  offering  him  a 
special  rate,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  a further  re- 
duction for  the  whole  traffic. 

37348.  Lord  Pirrie.— If  he  gave  all  the  traffic  ir- 
resp^trve  of  quantity,  he  would  bring  it  down  to  4s. 

37348a.  Chairman . At  any  rate  now  the  steamer 
» 'las  “ased  to  run.  Prior  to  the  advent  of  that  steam- 
fhf  rS™T%  3T  th%  Dr°Shpda  traders  canvassed  by 
w Nortllern  Company  for  their  traffic  in  any 
a sW  n T'e\ST  a Great  Northern  canvasser  in 
a 111  Drogheda  at  all  previouslv,  before  the 

t™wr  SeTvlc®’  b"t  during  its  existence  some  of  the 
Sme  J deafened  to  kick  them  out,  they 

oecame  so  persistent  and  annoying. 


37349.  Before  the  service  there  was  no  necessity?— 
No;  they  would  hardly  attend  even  to  the  smallest 
complaint. 

37350.  When  that  coasting  steamer  was  in.  opera- 
tion, and  brought  the  traffic  into  Drogheda  from  sta- 
tions within  twenty  miles  of  Drogheda,  were  any 
through  rates  arranged  by  the  railway  companies? 
— No;  they  refused  to  give  any  through  rates  at 
Drogheda,  and  also  at  Derry,  Belfast,  and  other 
places.  I have  got  a letter  here  from  the  Midland 
Railway  Company,  if  I might  read  it. 

37351.  What  is  the  date  of  it  ? — 23rd  October,  1906. 

37352.  That  was  when  the  steamer  was  running?— 
That  was  when  the  steamer  was  running.  It  is  frcm 
the  agent  at  Derry  to  the  owners  of  the  coasting 
steamers:  “ We  enclose  yon  a letter  we  had  received 
from  the  Midland  Railway  Company  here,  and  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  from  you  on  the  matter.” — “Dear 
Sirs, — I beg  to  inform  you  that  in  future  we  will 
not  pay  out  any  charges'  on  goods  consigned  to  sta- 
tions on  this  line  from  the  Coasting  Steamships 
Limited.— Yours  truly  (Signed),  James  Candy.” 

^ 37353.  Who  is  that? — That  i3  the  agent  at  London- 

Chairman. — The  agent  of  the  Midland. 

Mr.  Shanahan.— The  Midland  (Northern  Counties 
Committee),  not  the  Midland  Great  Western. 

Lord  Pirrie.— It  is  not  the  Midland  Great  Western. 

Witness. — No,  the  Midland  (Northern  Counties)— 
the  Derry  agent. 

37354.  Chairman. — They  would  not  pay  out  any 
charges  ? — They  would  not  pay  out  any  charges. 

37355.  That  is  nothing  to  do  with  through  rates? 
—They  would  not  give  through  rates,  but  they  would 
have  facilitated  the  traffic  by  collecting. 

37356.  Charging  forward  the  steamboat  charges?— 
Yes,  anything  we  had  sent  from  Glasgow  over  to  Old- 
castle  we  had  to  send  a man  specially  to  get  it ; they 
would  ondy  show  their  own  rate  from  Drogheda  to 
Oldcastle  on  the  docket ; we  had  to  specially  furnish 
the  account  for  the  steamer  part. 

37357.  I suppose  your  Association  are  of  opinion 
that  the  railway  companies,  taking  Drogheda— I am 
only  speaking  of  Drogheda— are  not  doing  all  they 
can  to  develop  the  trade  through  that  particular  port, 
that  is  the  opinion  of  your  Association  ?— We  believe 
the  trade  belonging  to  that  particular  district,  or  any 
other  district  m Ireland,  should  not  be  injured  by 
the  action  of  a railway  company  under  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment They  have  got  Parliamentary  powers  to  cater 
tor  the  requirements  of  the  public,  and  it  should  not 
be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  propertv,  labour,  and 
trade  one  district  to  the  advantage  of  another. 

37358.  In  other  words,  that  there  should  be  prac- 
tically equal  treatment,  to.  the  various  ports?— That 
is  so  ; that-  is  .all  that  we  would  ask. 

With  re2frd  to  the  mineral  traffic  and 
mineral  resources  of  the  country,  what  minerals  there 
ZZ0U  refer  to  ?~Close  to  Drogheda  we  have  a very 
for°  +1,qUTtltj!  °f  the,  V€ry  r;c1lest  limestone  suitable 
,°Vhe  fo’lndlT  work  .and  blast  furnaces  in  Scot- 
land , up  through  County  Cavan  and  County  Leitrim 
there  is  a very  large  volume  of  peat,  coal,  and  iron ; 
wJfJwi  * ’nfc  t]le  districts  between  Drogheda  and 
W Coupes  Cavan  and  Leitrim  could  be 

DmgS  V 3 rai,Way  runni"S  §°m  the  port  of 

37350.  Of  course  that  could  not  be  developed  .with- 
ra  W steamboat  service  ?-The  mineral  traffic 
i . ,e  developed  more  by  cargo  steamers,  general 
chartered  boats,  as  a rule.  The  point  that  we  wanted 
to  make  about  the  minerals  ,at-  this  point  is  this, 
that  the  volume  of  traffic  in  Ireland,  is  so  relatively 
small  m the  absence  of  any  mineral  traffic. 

YeS  tr?®  B2?ld  of  Trade  returns  for  1905 
oZJd  sh°Wo  * hat  m England  the  volume  of  traffic 

•j  . . ° „ to^s  b cwt.  3 qrs.  of  minerals  per  train 
mile  m Scotland  2 tons  13  cwt.  3 qrs.  of  minerals 

P 37362  m Areland  on,y  8 cwt- 

In^i  r »exton— About  one-sixteenth  of  Eng- 
land and  about  one-seventh  of  Scotland  ?-Yes,  and, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  last  year,  in  the  1906  returns, 
la  Yorks  out  to  7 cwt,  for  Ireland,  whereas 
f"f  anc  {“J  an  increase  to  2 tons  8 cwt.  2 qrs.,  and 
Scotland  2 tons  14  cwt.  1 qr.  1 

P®.  Proportion  of  merchandise  being  prac- 
Twi  tl,e  ^ all  three  countries  ?- 

Practically  the  same. 
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37364.  The  great  disparity  is  in  minerals  ?— The 
great  disparity  is  in  minerals. 

37365.  Chairman. — Has  the  Development  Associa- 
tion given  any  attention  to  any  districts  that  could 
have  an  industry  developed  if  there  was  more  rail- 
way accommodation  ? — Through  the  Counties  of 
Cavan  and  Leitr.im. 

37366.  'Could-  you  tell  us  briefly  what  scheme  you 
have  considered  ? — Roughly,  that  is  it — that  blue  line 
(handing  in  a plan). 

37367.  Just  put  it  in  words,  will  you,  to  go  on 
the  notes  ?— A line  from.  Drogheda  via  Bailieborough, 
Bally  jamesduff,  Ballinamore,  and  County  Leitrim. 

37368.  And  terminating  where? — Terminating  at 
Mullaghmore  on  the  North-west  coast.  That  would 
go  through  the  centre  of  Leitrim  in  its  greatest  length 
and  through  the  centre  of  the  Connaught  mineral 
areas. 

37369.  Mr.  Sexton. — Arigna  and  that  district?— 
Well,  Arigna  is  on  the  west  side  of  Lough  Allen; 

.it  would  connect  with  it,  but  it  is  proposed  to  go  on 
the  east  side.  It  has  been  reported  upon  by  the 
Railway  Commission  in  1835  as  to  the  quantities  of 
iron  and  coal  in  that  part  of  the  country.  I think 
that  report  gave  twenty  million  tons  as  the  deposits  of 
coal.  It  has  frequently  been  exploited  and  examined 
by  other  people,  but  it  is  impossible  to  do  anything 
with  it  without  proper  railway  facilities. 

37370.  Chairman. — You  do  not  suggest,  I suppose, 
that  a line  like  that  would  ever  be  made  if  it  had 
to  be  provided  by  private  individuals  ? — It  would 
be  an  impossibility.  It  is  quite  evident  that  in  re- 
cent years  in  Ireland  there  is  no  money  to  develop 
anything  of  that  kind. 

37371.  Therefore  it  would  have  to  be  done  by  State 
aid  in  some  form  or  other  ? — In  some  form. 

37372.  You  do  not  think  the  baronies  would  agree 
to  incur  any  liability? — We  do  not  think  it  is  a 
sound  principle  to  ask  them  to  guarantee  capital 
over  which  they  have  no  control.  We  have  a very 
powerful  instance  of  that  in  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim 
line,  and  vae  have  thought  that  it  might  be  done  in 
another  way,  that  is,  that  the  Ccunty  Councils  should 
have  power  under  the  extension  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  to  enable  them  to  raise  capital,  borrow 
the  money,  and  build  and  construct  that  line  them- 
selves, putting  a rate  equitably  over  the  entire  area  ; 
and  we  work  out  the  cost.  It  would  depend  upon 
being  able  to  get  a.  private  company  to  get  the 
capital  to  work  that  line  and  pay  rent  to  the  coun- 
ties for  the  use  of  it.  In  that  way  they  would  have 
the  controlling  influence  over  their  own  money,  and 
we  believe  the  rate  would  not  exceed-  4<t.  in  the 
pound ; but  under  the  guarantee  system  as  it  now 
exists,  they  guarantee  money  on  capital  raised  by 
speculators,  as  ia  rule,  -and  they  have  absolutely  no 
control  over  it.  I might  be  permitted  to  mention 
the  disadvantages  under  which  some  of  those 
districts  have  laboured  for  want  of  railway 
facilities,  and  the  burden  that  is  imposed  upon  its 
small  producers.  I would  like  to  -give  some  parti- 
culars of  Swanlinbar  district,  which  is  one  that  we 
propose  to  take  in.  I refer  to  it  in  the  proof,  that 
there  is  a loss  in  one  district  of  at  least  £7,000  a 
year  by  reason  of  the  cost  of  collection  -and  forward- 
ing owing  to  the  absence  of  railway  facilities  ; at 
the  same  time,  that  district  -is  paying  6 d.  in  the 
pound  on  the  -capital  of  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim 
Railway,  and  they  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  5s. 
a ton  cartage  on  all  incoming  necessaries  as  well. 
I have  got  those  figures  from  the  principal  exporters 
of  produce  in  that  district ; it  is  a very  large  dis- 
trict, it  takes  in  a radius  of  about  ten  miles  for  col- 
lection purposes,  and  the  output  of  eggs  is  850  tons 
in  the  year,  376  tons  of  -poultry,  live  and  dead,  and 
78  tons  of  butter.  That  poultry  is  chiefly  exported 
to  Liverpool  and-  Manchester,  the  rates  being  4s.  3d. 
and  4s.  8d.  ia  hundred  via  Greenore ; the  eggs  are 
chiefly  exported  to  Glasgow,  the  rate  being  32s.  6 d. 
a ton  -at  owner’s  risk,  the  cartage  in  all  cases  5s. 
a ton  by  rail.  The  exporters  have  asked  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  and  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  Rail- 
way for  through  rates  on  poultry  to  Glasgow,  but 
unavailingly.  The  existing  rate  is  9s.  per  cwt., 
which  is  double  what  it  is  to  Manchester — more  than 
double  what  it  is  to  Manchester-.  One  of  the  ex- 
porters has  brothers  in  the  trade  in  Glasgow,  and 
could  considerably  enhance  business  if  he  could  get 
an  equitable  through  rate,  but  he  has  failed  to  do 
so. 


- facilities. 


37373.  Mr.  Acwortli.—ls  that  9s.  rate  via  Derry  -Voa 14^1007. 
or  Belfast,  or  both  ? — It  is  put  on  rail.  I do  not  jjr  Qeorge  tic 
think  the  exporter  lias  any  choice  in  the  matter.  Belle  Ball, 
37374.  Do  not  you  know  whether  it  is  through  Bepresenta- 
Derry  or  through  Belfast?— No,  I could  not  say.  tive  of  the 
37375.  Chairman. — At  .any  rate,  that  is  the  rate  Drogheda 
they  quote?— That  is  the  rate  they  quote  for  Glas-  Development 
gow;  they  -give  no  lower  rate.  T . Assertion. 

37376.  It  is  half  that  rate  to  Manchester  ?— It  is  The  serious 
4s.  3d.  to  Manchester.  That  is  a hamper  rate,  too.  joss  to  tj,e 
It  includes  the  use  of  the  London  -and  North  Western  farmers  0f 
hamper.  The  exporters  state  that  if  they  had  rail-  Swanlinbar 
way  f acilities  in  the  district  they  could  pay  three-  district  on 
pence  a hundred  more  .on  eggs,  which  would  be  equal  account  of 
to  over  £1,275  a year;  twopence  a head  on  poultry,  the  absence 
equal  to  £3,760,  and  a halfpenny  a pound,  more  on  of  railway 
butter,  which  would  be  equal  to  £364.  There  is  in 
the  district  what  they  call  a pork  trade.  The  men 
who  live  in  the  mountains  round  (about  have  to  bring 
down  the  dead  pig  in  a creel  on  .a  donkey’s  back  to 
the  low  level.  They  are  all  collected  -at  Swanlinbar 
by  carters,  and  the  nearest  market  they  have  is 
sixteen  miles  at  Enniskillen.  The  cost  that 
each  man  has  to  pay  is  -a  shilling  per  pig  for  car- 
tage into  Enniskillen,  and  he  then  has  to  come  down 
from  his  place  in  the  mountains  and  walk  into 
Enniskillen  -along  with  the  carter  to  look  after  the 
selling  of  the  pig  in  the  market.  In  the  winter  time, 
when  the  frost  is  bad,  the  pigs  suffer  great  injury 
from  frost,  -and  have  often  to  be  sold  at  a depre- 
ciated price  in  the  market  at  Enniskillen.  The 
lowest  average  that  has  been  put  on  expenses  -in- 
curred on  the  sale  of  the  pigs  .is  6s.  a head.  The 
average  trade  of  the  district  is  6,200  -pigs  a year, 
and  that  would  work  out  -at  a loss  of  £1,860  ; so 
that-,  putting  those  figures  -along  with  the  loss  on 
eggs,  poultry,  and  butter,  it  comes  to  £7,259  a year. 

That  they  practically  pay  for  want  of  a railway. 

37377.  And  with  the  railway  there  are  capabilities 
for  enormous  development? — For  great  development. 

37378.  Mr.  Sexton.—  Have  you  named  the  district?  The  aKrical. 
—That  is  Swanlinbai-.  In  the  Dowra  and  Dram-  tural  indus- 
keerin  districts  I find  practically  the  same  conditions  tries  of  Dowra 
in  existence.  The  cartage  rates  from  the  nearest  nn<i  Drum- 
railway  station  at  each  of  these  places  are  5s.  a ton ; keerin  districts 
there  I was  unable  to  get  as  close  a figure  from  the  also  suffering 
exporters,  but  they  agree  that  they  could  give  tile  greatly  from 
same  extra  price  per  head  for  poultry  and  threepence  the  same 
a hundred  more  for  eggs  if  they  had  railway  facilities  cause, 
close  to  them. 

37379.  Mr.  Acvsorth. — How  much  extra  for  poultry  ?' 

— Twopence  per  head,  threepence  ia  hundred  for  eggs, 
a halfpenny  .a  pound  on  the  butter,  -and  the  loss  on 
the  pork  traffic  -is  6s. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

37380.  It  is  manifestly  for  the  public  interest  that 
there  should  be  competition  in  transit  by  land  and 
sea?— That  is  so. 

37381.  You  hold  tha-t  the  railway  companies,  be- 
cause of  the  privileges  that  they  enjoy,  and  be-, 
cause  of  the  special  Parliamentary  powers  which 
they  obtain,  stand  in  a special  relation  to  the  public  ? 
— That  is  so. 

37382.  It  is  clear  enough,  I think,  that  a great 
railway  company  can  at  any  time  easily  suppress 
competition  by  sea,  especially  in  the  case  of  a port 
like  Drogheda,  or  a small  coasting  service,  by  a tem- 
porary reduction  of  its  rates  ? — Quite  so. 

37383.  The  existence  of  the  steamer  and  the  sea 
carriage  is  a benefit  to  the  public? — Undoubtedly. 

37384.  The  reduction  of  the  railway  rate,  by  reason 
of  the  existence  of  the  steamer,  is  also  a benefit  to 
the  public  ? — Yes. 

37385.  But  you  argue  that  when,  by  the  action  of 
the  Steamship  Company,  that  benefit  to  the  public  has 
been  obtained  from  the  railway,  and  when  the  railway, 
by  the  reduction  of  its  rate,  has  suppressed  the  sea 
carriage,  the  railway  should  not  then  be  at  liberty  sum- 
marily to  withdraw  the  benefit  to  the  public  ?— Quite 
so.  It  seems  a most  unreasonable  tiling  that  they 
should  have  power  to  bring  their  rates  down  for  the 
purpose  of  killing  a legitimate  competition  by  water, 
where  that  competition  is  legitimate,  and  where  it  can 
be  done  cheaper  than  the  land  rates,  and  then  to 
raise  them  again. 

37386.  Should  you  apply  to  the  case  this  general 
legal  principle — that  a rate  once  voluntarily  lowered 
should  not  be  raised  again? — For  a considerable 
period,  at  any  rate — say  five  or  ten  years. 

2 U 2 
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37387.  Should  not  be  raised  again  at  all  without 
satisfying  the  public  authority,  even  after  the  lapse 
of  a specified  period? — Not  in  any  case  until  after 
the  lapse  of  a certain  specified  period,  and  then  after 
satisfying  some  authority. 

37388.  I understand  you  consider  that  a railway 
company,  by  the  mere  expedient  of  a temporary  re- 
duction, can  suppress  a weak  opponent,  and  by  that 
means  can  deprive  the  public  of  the  advantage  which 
they  had  by  reason  of  its  existence  ?— Quite  easily. 

37389.  You  think  that  is  unjustifiable? — Quite  un- 
justifiable. 

37390.  And  should  not  be  permitted? — Certainly 
not. 

37391.  Especially  as  the  railway  companies  hold  a 
special  position  by  reason  of  their  Parliamentary 
powers  ? — Quite  so. 

37392.  Now,  in  reference  to  Drogheda,  I understand 
from  you  that  before  railways  were  constructed  in 
Ireland,  Drogheda  was  the  natural  point  of  import 
and  export  for  about  five  Irish  counties  ? — That  is  so. 

37393.  And  also  was  the  actual1  point? — That  is  so. 

37394.  It  had  a flourishing  trade  then  ? — it  had. 

37395.  The  effect  of  the  introduction  of  railways 
has  been,  as  stated  in  your  evidence,  that  by  vari- 
ous expedients,  and,  I may  call  them,  perhaps,  de- 
vices, the  trade  of  your  port  has  been  reduced? — 
That  is  quite  correct. 

37396.  Can  we  sum  them  up  briefly.  Preferential 
rates  have  been  given  by  other  routes  ? — Yes. 

37397.  Drogheda  has  been  refused  through  rates? — 
Yes. 

37398.  They  have  refused  to  take  goods  from 
Drogheda  for  carriage  to  the  interior  ? — They  have 
refused  to  collect  or  pay  charges  on  traffic  going  there. 

37399.  I gather  that  they  have  even  embarrassed 
the  despatch  of  goods  inland  ? — They  have  embar- 
rassed the  despatch  of  gocids  inland,  but  they  have 
not  refused  to  take  them. 

37400.  They  have  left  the  port  of  Drogheda  in  re- 
lation to  railway  accommodation  in  an  unimproved 
condition  ? — Quite  so. 

37401.  Subjecting  you  to  a disadvantage  of  Is.  8 d. 
a ton  in  regard  to  coal  especially? — In  regard  to 
coal. 

37402.  Then  they  have  so  graded  the  rates  from 
other  ports  inland  as  to  leave  you  at  a disadvantage 
of  from  eightpence  to  a shilling  a ton,  when  this 
special  disability  of  yours  is  taken  into  account  ? — 
Quite  so  ; more  than  a shilling  in  all  cases ; it  might 
add  Is.  6 d.  a ton. 

37403.  Is  that  prohibitive? — Quite  prohibitive.  The 
return  given  you  of  the  imports  of  ooal  from  nearly 
60,000  to  37,000  will  show  you  how  it  is  gradually 
decreasing. 

37404.  When  private  and  public  ownership  of 
railways  are  contrasted  in  discussion  it  is  some- 
times said  that  the  State  would  have  no  in- 
terest in  developing  any  port,  if  it  owned  the 
railways-  What  do  you  say  to  the  private 
ownership  of  railways,  which  almost  makes  it 
inevitable  that  a great  railway  should,  by  reason  of 
long  mileage,  usually  favour  one  port  to  the  exclusion 
or  damage  of  all  others? — It  is  most  inequitable  that 
it  should  be  possible  to  do  it  ; but  people  do  not  seem 
to  take  into  consideration  all  the  subsidiary  interests 
that  are  affected.  It  is  far  more  than  the  rate  to  the 
actual  merchant  that  is  complained  of  in  these 
cases.  It  injures  employment  in  the  district ; it  in- 
jures the  property  of  the  district,  it  injures  practi- 
cally all  the  interests  besides  the  actual  interest  of 
the  man  paying  the  particular  rate. 

37405.  All  the  people,  not  merely  the  traders  of 
that  port,  but  the  taxpayers  and  citizens,  should  have 
equal  rights  to  live,  and  be  helped  to  live? — That  is 
so ; and  to  live  in  their  own  district,  and  not  have 
to  migrate. 

37406.  Is  it  compatible  with  the  public  interest 
that  a great  railway  should  be  permitted  to  nurse  and 
stimulate  the  traffic  of  one  particular  port,  and  to 
damage  and  prejudice  others? — It  is  not. 

37407.  Then  as  between  a system  which  does  that 
by  the  natural  operation,  as  it  were,  of  commercial 
motives  on  the  part  of  the  railway  company  and  a 
system  which  regards  no  port  with  particular  favour, 
or  subjects  no  port  to  particular  disfavour,  what  do 
you  say  of  the  public  interest  as  between  the  two  ? — 
An  authority  which  could  be  calculated  upon  to  be 
impartial — a public  authority — would  be  a great  ad- 


vantage ; the  difficulty  is,  perhaps,  to  decide  what 
that  authority  should  be,  how  it  should  be  composed-. 

37408.  Without  going  into  the  elements  of  its  com- 
position at  present,  simply  contrasting  the  principles, 
do  you  say  that  an  impartial  authority,  having  no 
temptation  to  favour  one  place,  and  no  inducement 
to  disparage  another  place,  would  be  better  for  all 
than  an  authority  attached  by  interest  to  any  par- 
ticular place  ? — Undoubtedly. 

37409.  Now,  about  your  railway  project;  this 
scheme  proposes  to  construct  a railway  across  the 
country  from  the  east  coast  -to  the  west,  front 
Drogheda,  running  north-west  to  Mullaghmore? — 
Quite  so. 

37410.  And  to  purchase  and  take  up  the  Cavan  and 
Leitrim  Light  Railway  ? — That  is  so. 

37411.  You  have  given  the  Commission  a brief 
view  of  the  important  results  that  would  be  secured 
by  this  line  to  the  residents  of  that  very  poor  and 
undeveloped  part  of  the  country.  I understand  the 
capital  required  is  about  three-quarters  of  a million? 
— It  would  take  about  three  quarters  of  a million. 

37412.  You  would  place  the  government  of  the  line 
in  the  hands  of  a new  local  authority,  composed  of 
the  representatives  of  three  County  Councils  and  of 
your  port? — Of  the  Corporation  of  Drogheda — yes. 

37413.  Then,  financially,  the  scheme  would  be  con- 
tingent upon,  firstly,  the  willingness  of  the  Treasury 
to  lend  you  the  capital  upon  a sinking  fund  arrange- 
ment for  repayment  in  sixty  years? — Quite  so. 

37414.  And  secondly,  upon  the  practicability  of 
forming  a company  which  would  be  willing  to  assume 
a minimum  receipt  of  £8  a mile  per  week  for  the 
railway  and  pay  you  thirty  per  cent,  on  that?— 
Thirty  per  cent,  on  the  receipts,  as  against  £8  per 
mile  a week. 

37415.  A Company  that  would  be  willing  to  incor- 
porate itself  upon  the  assumption  that  the  minimum 
would  be  £8  per  mile  a week  ? — That,  of  course,  could 
only  be  done  with  the  development  of  the  mineral 
traffic  of  the  district. 

37416.  I mean  that,  in  order  to  go  on  at  all  with- 
out subjecting  the  area  to  the  risk  of  a heavy  rate, 
you  would  have  to  get  a company  that  would  be 
willing  to  incur  the  iresponsibility  of  an  agreement 
to  pay  30  per  cent,  upon  an  assumed  minimum  of 
£8  per  mile  a week  ? — That  is  so. 

37417.  You  think  that  assumed  minimum  fair, 
and  well  within  the  limits  of  probability  by  reason 
of  its  being  the  average  between  the  present  receipts 
of  the  Sligo  and  Leitrim  and  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  ? 
— That  is  so. 

37418.  Just  one  other  point.  I gather  from  your 
abstract  that  you  are  strongly  impressed  with  the 
view  that  the  railway  question  is  only  a limited  part 
of  the  Irish  question  ? — I am  afraid  that  all  questions 
in  Ireland  are  only  small  parts  of  a great  whole. 

37419.  We  are  all  sensible  of  the  width  of  the  Irish 
question,  and  the  variety  of  issues  embraced  in  it,  but 
the  reference  to  this  Commission  relates  to  the  rail- 
ways, and  the  question  put  to  them  is,  how  the  rail- 
ways could  be  best  employed  for  the  development  of 
the  country  ?— ' That  is  so. 

37420.  If  it  were  possible  to  satisfy  financial  con- 
ditions in  such  a way  that  united  administration  of 
existing  railways  would  provide  a surplus  sufficient 
to  work  the  subsidiary  lines,  to  provide  additional 
lines,  and  to  make  reductions  in  the  rates  and  fares, 
do  not  you  think  that,  so  far  as  the  railways  are  con- 
cerned, that  would  be  the  most  beneficial  thing  that 
could  happen  to  the  country? — If  it  could  be  done, 
and  all  these  advantages  could  undoubtedly  be 
proved  to  follow,  such  a control  as  you  suggest  would 
be  admirable. 

37421.  For  instance,  if  the  application  of  public- 
credit,  borrowing  money  at  3 per  cent.,  or  so,  left 
a surplus  of  the  present  net  profits,  and  if  united 
management  left  a surplus  also  of  working  expenses, 
would  not  that-  be  a more  possible  way  of  reducing 
rates  and  providing  :additional  lines  than  isolated 
districts  soliciting  the  Treasury  for  grants? — What 
we  fear  in  Drogheda — of  course  I am  speak- 
ing for  the  Development  Association,  and  how  v'e 
have  discussed1  it  there — is  that  it  has  always  re®1* 
a mistake  for  Irishmen  to  fall  in  with  the  policy 
of  England  to  keep  Ireland  simply  as  a farmyard, 
and  that  we  should  have  to  develop  the  industries 
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by  developing  the  commercial  spirit  in  the  country, 
and  that  it  should  run  side  by  side  -with  any  change 
of  control  over  the  railway  companies.  If  a body 
could  be  formed  that  could  carry  out  those  two  ob- 
jects together,  we  think  it  would  go  a great  way 
towards  relieving  a great  many  of  the  present  diffi- 
culties. ' ...... 

37422.  The  development  of  a commercial  spirit  is 
a matter  of  generations,  even  under  favourable 
conditions,  but  the  needs  of  Ireland  are  urgent  ; 
because  you  desire  to  develop  the  commercial 
spirit  in  Ireland,  necessarily  a slow  process,  would 
you  postpone  the  benefit  that  might  be  derived  from 
such  a use  of  the  railways  as  would  not  only  develop 
the  agricultural  output  of  Ireland,  but  also  stimu- 
late the  markets  for  home  products  in  Ireland? 
—What  we  rather  feared  was  this:— If  an 
authority  is  formed  now,  we  do  not  see  the  exact 
material  to  exercise  such  a control  over  it  as  we 
would  like  to  see.  We  have  one  body  of  men  m 
Ireland  at  the  present  time — those  are  the  County 
Councils ; the  County  Councils,  I believe,  are  very 
excellently  conducted  on  the  whole,  but  after  all, 
they  represent  solely  the  agricultural  interest,  they 
do  not  represent  the  commercial  interest. 

37423.  Apart  from  the  County  Councils  altogether, 
is  it  not  possible,  would  it  be  even  difficult,  to  con- 
strue* in  Ireland  a body  ad  hoc.  for  the  .administra- 
tion of  the  railways  which  would  be  representative  of 
the  public,  and  upon  which  you  could  depend  to  apply 
the  profit  of  the  system  in  the  reduction  of  rates 
and  fares  and  generally  for  the  public  benefit,  instead 
of  subjecting  Irishmen  to  what  I think  you  must  feel 
to  be  the  humiliation  and  futility  of  coming  over 
here  day  after  day  to  the  Treasury  to  ask  for  in- 
dividual grants  for  individual  enterprises? — Un- 
doubtedly. I have  simply  to  put  forward  that  one 
point,  and  we  think  that  any  body  formed  should 
be  thoroughly  representative  not  only  of  the  agricul- 
tural, but  of  the  commercial  interests.  With  a body 
like  that  we  would  ifeel  quite  satisfied  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  traffic  of  the  country  would  be  well 
looked  after. 


than  by  giving  them  railway  facilities  from  that  dis-  Now.  14.1907. 
trict  to  enable  those  mineral  resources  to  he  deve-  — de 
loped,  and  enable  employment  to  be  given  them,  and  • Ral] 
to  reduce  the  heavy  cartage  rates  that  exist  .at  the  Repregenta.. 
present  time.  tive  of  the 

37433.  You  would  strike  through  Cavan  or  some-  Drogheda 
where  there?— That  is  just  roughly  the  scheme—  Development 
tli at  blue  line  ( handing  in  a plan).  Association. 

37434  I see.  Suppose  we  take  Killeshandra,  which 
is  close  enough  to  it,  so,  roughly  speaking,  I am  not  ^prospects 
far  wrong  when  I said  Cavan— you  go  pretty  close 
to  Cavan  everywhere,  so  that  you  can  already  get  ^ ropoBed 
to  the  seaboard— not  to  Drogheda,  so  conveniently,  ra;[way  from 
I admit,  but  to  the  seaboard  ?— From  what  point.  Drogheda  to 

37435.  Supposing  the  new  line  for  the  sake  of  the  Mullaghmore. 
congested  districts  were  made  .across  as  far  as  Cavan  ; 
then  it  has  an  outlet  as  far  as  Dublin  or  Belfast  ?— 

A very  long  roundabout  way.  You  have  a district 
between  Cavan  and  Mullaghmore  which  is  not  really 
provided  properly  with  facilities.  Bailieborough  is 
a place  some  distance  from  a railway,  but  there  is  a 
very  large  woollen  manufactory  there. 

37436.  You  think  the  whole  district  wants  deve- 
lopment?— Undoubtedly,  and  there  is  supposed  to  be 
a large  demand  at  Ballinamore,  too,  and  at  Kilmain- 
ham  and  Kilnaleck. 

37437.  Do  you  remember  twenty  years  ago  or  more, 
when  the  North-Western  went  to  Greenore? — Yes. 

37438.  They  thought  they  were  going  to  develop  a 
very  big  trade? — Possibly. 

37439.  It  has  not  been  a very  great  success  by  all  Tho  develop, 
accounts ; their  accounts  show  they  are  losing  money  ment  of  the 
on  their  Irish  lines,  the  Newry  and  Dundalk  ?— They  Greten?^eth 
have  been  carrying  goods  for  practically  nothing  in  ^mdon  and 
order  to  prevent  the  Steamship  Company  from  getting 
them.  Western 

37440.  It  has  never  been  a very  profitable  under-  compauy.. 
taking  ? — They  are  losing  money  on  the  Dundalk 
steamer.  There  is  no  reason,  I presume,  why  they 
should  not  lose  on  them. 

37441.  They  are  losing  money  on  that  ?— Railway 
companies  are  willing  to  lose  money  for  years  in  order 
to  kill  a competitor. 

37442.  That  may  be;  for  all  that  their  trade  to 
Greenore  has  not  been  very  much  developed  ? — That 


Examined  by  Mr.  Acwokth. 

37424.  Just  a word  about  the  new  railway.  It 
would  terminate  in  Drogheda  instead  of  Belfast, 
but  it  would  to  a considerable  extent  run  through  much 
the  same  country  that  is  proposed  by  the  Black  sod 
Bay  scheme  which  you  actually  cross  with  the  line 
out  in  Sligo?— A line  running  at  right  angles  to 
another  surely  does  not  affect  it.  It  might  cross 
it. 

37425.  It  would  be  a line  from  the  West  to  take 
traffic  to  and  from  England  ? — Quite  so ; Eng- 
land and  Scotland. 

37426.  And  the  Blacksod  scheme  proposes  to  do 
that  from  Belfast? — The  Blacksod  scheme  is  in  the 
air  very  much. 

37427.  It  has  got  .a  Bill  ? — It  has. 

37428.  It  is  said  to  have  very  powerful  capitalists 
behind  it  ? — I know  some  very  clever  people  who 
will  not  have  anything  to  say  to  it. 

37429.  Your  scheme  would  not  have  any  hope  of 
getting,  as  the  Blacksod  scheme  has,  through  ocean 
traffic? — No;  we  hope  to  get  solid  mineral  traffic. 

37430.  It  would  have  to  depend  on  the  local  re- 
sources of  this  district  ? — That  is  the  abject  of  it, 
to  develop  the  local  resources  of  the  district. 

37431.  The  other  scheme  has  a sanguine  hope  of 


may  be. 

37443.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  because  of  the.  The  Drogheda 
natural  advantages  of  Belfast  and  Dublin? — That  harbour 
may  be.  authorities 

37444.  I am  not  blaming  Drogheda  in  the  least,  PreParecl  *° 
but  you  have  to  face  the  fact  that  it  is  an  inferior 
harbour,  of  course,  for  steamers? — So  was  Dublin.  A tion  as  traffic 
few  years  ago,  in  1874,  you  could  walk  across  the  develops. 
Liffey,  where  the  North-Western  boats  lie  now,  at 


low  water. 

37445.  Who  spent  the  money  upon  that  ? — The  Port, 
of  Dublin.  The  railway  companies  brought  their  rail- 
way facilities  down  alongside  at  their  own  expense,* 
they  did  not  ask  the  people  for  any  money  to  do  that ; 
if  they  had,  Dublin  could  not  have  developed. 

37446.  They  did  that  after  the  Dublin  people  had 
made  their  port  available  at  most  states  of  the  tide  ? 

— No,  the  railway  was  there  before  the  port  was 
developed. 

37447.  Your  view  is  that  the  railway  companies  Connection 
ought  to  come  down  to  the  quays  ? — If  they  came  down  with  the 
to  the  quays,  the  Drogheda  neonle  would  be  quite  railway  re- 
willing  to  assist  them  in  developing  the  port.  quired. 

37448.  Have  you  ever  made  a suggestion  of  that 
kind  and  asked  them  to  come  into  a joint  scheme? — 

I have  not.  but  it  has  been  done  previously. 

37449.  Have  you  pledged  yourselves  to  an  expendi- 
ture of  money  to  improve  the  harbour  ? — I do  not 
believe  the  point  was  raised  in  that  way. 


ocean  traffic  behind  it?— It  may  have  hopes.  3745O.  1 want  to  ask  you  about  another  thing—  The  Lanca- 

37432.  Do  you  think  it  is  quite  likely  that  that  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  service.  I gather  that  shire  and 

object  would  be  met? — I speak  of  a line  that  would  the  Drogheda  people  wanted  them  to  go  there,  did  Yorkshire 

pass  through  an  area  of  country  which  has  recently  they  not? — My  own  impression,  if  I may  give  a per-  Railway 
been  almost  in  its  entirety — except  at  County  Louth  sonal  view,  as  I have  not  consulted  our  Association  Company’s 
and  County  Meath — the  subject  of  enquiry  by  on  this  point,  is  that  the  sale  to  the  Lancashire  and  a)c<iu's‘*,'ori  °f 

the  Congested  Districts  Commission.  They  have  Yorkshire  was  an  engineered  thing.  They  may  have  SJ®  Dr°g*ieda 

sat  and  enquired  how  they  could  assist  the  un-  been  asked,  or  they  may  have  got  somebody  to  ask  $lteam8hlP 
fortunate  people  who  are  nearly  starving.  I have  them.  ompauy. 

gone  through  that  district  personally,  and  it  is  «1-  37451.  I do  not  doubt  that,  but,  as  a matter  of  Promise  of  a 

most  painful  to  see  the  condition  of  things  and  see  fact,  Drogheda  wanted  them  to  come?— No,  Drog-  better  service 
the  people  living  as  they  are.  The  object  of  the  heda  did  not  want  them  to  come  until  they  volun-  of  steamers 
Commission  is  to  see  how  to  develop  so  that  the  con-  teered  to  come ; then,  with  the  representations  that  not 
dition  of  the  people  could  be  improved.  We  say  it  is  were  put  forward  as  to  the  gain  they  were  going  to  get 
known  to  contain  large  mineral  resources,  and  in  no  the  Drogheda  people  thought  they  were  going  to”  be 
way  oould  the  Government  assist  those  people  better  made  a second  Liverpool. 
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Nov.  14, 1907.  37452.  When  the  Bill  ’ 

Mr.  George  de 
Belle  Ball, 

Representa- 
tive of  the 
Drogheda 
Development 
Association. 

The  acquisi- 
tion of  the 
Drogheda 
Steam  Packet 
Company  by 
the  Lanca- 
shire and 
Yorkshire 
Railway 
Company, 
supported  by 
Drogheda  in 
the  expecta- 
tion of  an 
increased 
steamer 


The  introduc- 
tion of  Eng- 
lish Railway 
Companys  to 
Ireland 
objected  to. 


Explanation 
of  the  decrease 
in  traffic 
through 
Drogheda. 


Pigs  previously 
exported 
now  turned 
into  bacon 
at  Navan. 


brought  before  Parlia- 
, the  Drogheda  people  supported  it  generally? — 
Certainly;  anybody  would  have  done  so  after  reading 
Mr.  Aspinall’s  evidence.  The  whole  thing  was  based 
on  Mr.  Aspinall’s  evidence. 

37453.  I will  not  go  into  that;  Mr.  Aspinall’s 
evidence  was : “ We  hope  to  give  a good  service,  and 
to  get  a good  trade”? — Mr.  Aspinall’s  evidence  was 
very  clear  and  distinctive,  that  we  had  not  got  such 
a service  at  present  as  we  ought  to  have,  but  if  their 
Company  came,  they  could  give  it. 

37454.  There  was  not  any  pledge  of  six  days  a 
week  or  anything  of  that  kind  certain? — There  was 
no  definite  pledge,  but  there  was  a clear  indication. 

37455.  An  expectation  that  they  would  do  some- 
thing?— Not  an  expectation,  but  what  they  would  do 
if  they  had  got  the  powers. 

37456.  Just  tell  me  what  passage  you  are  referring 
to  ? If  you  take  it,  to  begin  with,  Mr.  Balfour 
Browne  was  examining.  The  question  was : “ I be- 
lieve what  is  strongly  desired  is  an  efficient  and 
expeditious  service  so  as  to  retain,  their  traffic.”  Re- 
ply: “Yes.”  (Q.)  “Can  such  a service  in  your  view 
be  carried  on  by  a Company  with  small  capital  and 
such  revenue  as  the  Drogheda  Company?”  (A.)  “I 
believe  not.”  I gather  that  you  agree  with  that, 
that  they  had  not  money  to  provide  new  steamers  ? — 
I do  not  agree  with  that.  I believe  the  Company 
would  have  gone  on  very  well  if  certain  action  had 
not  been  taken  to  induce  them  to  sell,  and  they 
thought  from  these  representations  and  others  that 
were  made  privately  that  it  was  a splendid  thing  for 
the  town  that  was  going  to  be  developed  to  let  a 
powerful  Company  like  the  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire into  it,  but,  personally,  I think  it  a great  mis- 
take to  let  any  English  company  in. 

37457.  I am  not  in  the  least  disputing  that;  but 
Lord  Pirrie  said  they  had  £11,000  in  reserve,  and 
they  had  only  been  paying  a 2 per  cent,  dividend 
or  something  of  that  kind? — That  is  so;  they  were 
facing  competition  at  that  time;  that  does  not  indi- 
cate that  they  could  not  improve. 

37458.  A company  in  that  position  could  not  have 
afforded  to  buy  steamers  such  as  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  did;  they  put  two  on,  did  they  not? — Not 
at  that  time;  one  steamer  was  put  on. 

37459.  They  put  on  two  to  start  with? — They 
might  have  built  two  nominally  for  the  Drogheda 
trade,  but  they  took  care  to  take  one  away  at  an 
early  date. 

37460.  But  they  started  with  two.  You  will  agree 
with  that  so  far  ? — One  of  those  was  for  the  east  coast 
of  England  trade. 

37461.  It  was  taken  off  soon  afterwards,  but  It  was 
tried  for  Drogheda? — I do  not  believe  it  was  ever 
built  for  Drogheda ; it  was  for  the  east  coast  trade. ' 
When  before  Parliament  they  took  powers  to  put  on 
two  boats,  and  they  had  to  make  an  appearance. 

37462.  You  agree  that  it  was  sent  there  ? — It  was 
taken  away  in  a few  months. 

37463.  Has  not  the  trend  of  the  traffic  changed  a 
-great  deal?  Is  not  a large  proportion  of  the  stuff 
going  to  Scotland? — Store  cattle  and  sheep. 

37464.  And  nigs? — No  pigs  come  through  Drog- 
heda at  all : they  all  go  by  Dublin. 

37465.  _A  larger  proportion  of  the- traffic  from  your 
district  is  going  to  Scotland  than  used  to? — I be- 
lieve so. 

37466.  You  know,  of  course,  that  the  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  have  not  powers  to  run  to  Scotland  ?— 
I do. 

37467.  Therefore,  if  there  is  no  other  company,  and 
the  Drogheda  traffic  is  going  to  Scotland,  "it  cannot 
go  by  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  steamers.  That 
is  not  their  fault? — Not  at  all. 

37468.  I am  told  another  thing.  Curiously  enough, 
there  is  a bacon  factory  at  Navan? — There  is. 

37469.  And  the  pigs  that,  used  to  come  alive  are 
now  turned  into  bacon  and  eaten  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Navan  ? — Yes. 

37470.  That  is  a 
tically  local  pigs. 

37471.  That-  is  a disadvantage  to  Drogheda  as  a 
shipping  port? — Yes.  there  are  dealers  who  always 
used  to  ship  from  Drogheda  to  the  English  markets 
who  are  now  sending  their  pigs  to  England— not 
sending  them  to  the  bacon  factory — but  sending  them 
to  England,  via  Dublin. 


l Irish  industry? — They  are  prac- 


37472.  I can  quite  fancy  that,  but  it  is  a fact  that 
a good  many  of  the  pigs  that  used  to  go  alive  are 
now  being  manufactured  into  bacon  in  Ireland? — 
Certainly. 

37473.  That  is  just  what  we  all  want  to  see  for 
Ireland,  a development  of  local  industry  ? — Certainly. 

37474.  Unfortunately,  so  far,  Drogheda  suffers?— 
Yes. 

37475.  That  is  a disadvantage? — I have  not  alluded 
to  the  pig  traffic  at  all.  I knew  that  there  were  cer- 
tain reasons  for  it. 

37476.  I just  wanted  to  see  that  my  information 
was  correct.  Now  I will  go  to  another  point.  Navan 
reminds  me.  You  thought  it  was  unreasonable  to 
give  cheap  tickets  to  Dublin  unless  you  gave  cheap 
tickets  in  the  same  degree  to  Drogheda? — That  is  so. 

37477.  Take  that  a little  further ; I suppose  there 
are  shopkeepers  in  Navan? — There  are. 

37478.  Suppose  you  gave  cheap  tickets  on  five  or 
six  days  a wieek  to  Drogheda,  what  would  the 
Navan  shopkeepers  say? — I would  give  them  both 
ways. 

37479.  Would  it  not  be  simpler  to  make  all  your 
fares  50  per  cent,  down  at  once? — Much  simpler. 
Why  do  not  the  Great  Northern  to-day  do  that?  If 
they  did  that  there  would  be  no  complaint. 

37480.  Is  not  the  answer  that  they  do  not  think 
they  could  afford  it? — No;  the  answer  is  that  they 
make  more  by  bringing  people  up  from  Drogheda 
than  they  would  make  on  taking  the  goods  down, 
and  they  do  not  want  the  port  developed,  because  it 
would  create  a competition  in  their  route  and  pre- 
vent them  getting  the  long  mileage  from  Dublin 
and  Belfast. 

37481.  Surely  if  they  get  the  same  rate  for  a ton 
of  goods  from  Dublin  to  Drogheda  as  from  Drogheda 
to  Dublin  it  does  not  matter  to  them  which  way  the 
traffic  flows  ? — They  prefer  to  bring  the  people  up. 
There  are  more  people  who  go  to  Dublin  to  pur- 
chase a ton  of  goods,  and  they  make  more  money 
out  of  fetching  them  than  they  would  on  the  transit 
of  a ton  of  goods  to  Drogheda. 

37482.  You  agree  that  they  are  not  doing  it  to 
spite  Drogheda? — We  believe  they  are  doing  it  dis- 
tinctly to  prevent  the  development  of  the  port  of 
Drogheda. 

37483.  That  is  not  their  object? — It  is  their  busi 
ness  to  make  money,  and  they  hit  on  the  scheme 
that  gives  them  the  most  money.-  They  are  quite 
regardless  of  the  interests  of  the  shopkeepers  of 
Drogheda  or  anything  else. 

37484.  You  do  not  mean  that  they  have  got  any 
particular  reason  to  want  to  hinder  Drogheda-^ 
they  want  to  take  their  own  way — what  suits  them. 
That  is  your  view? — I say  they  want  to  hinder  the 
development  of  the  . port  of  Drogheda,  because  it 
would  effect  a competition  against  them  if  it  were 
developed,  which  they  do  not  want.  It  would  give 
them  a shorter  mileage. 

37485.  It  is  their  interest  to  develop  Dublin  and 
Belfast  rather  than  Drogheda  ? — Yes. 

37486.  That  is  your  view  ? — Yes. 

37487.  Now,  about  these  rates — your  Development 
Association  are  evidently  public-spirited  and  pre- 
pared to  spend  money.  Do  you  know  that  you  can 
raise  this  question  of  putting  up  rates  at  present 
quite  inexpensively  ? — No,  we  do  not ; I am  not 
aware  of  that. 

37488.  Are  you  aware  that  a railway  company 
cannot  raise  a rate  that  has  once  been  fixed  ? — They 
say  it  is  not  in  their  book ; they  have  not  altered  it 
in  their  rate-book. 

37489.  It  has  been  charged  ? — It  has  been  charged, 
but  they  very  seldom  put  a rate  down  unless  for  two 
or  three  people  who  insist  on  having  the  rate. 

37490.  It  has  been  charged,  and  you  have  good 
evidence  that  it  has  been  charged? — That  is  so. 

37491.  If  they  raise  that  rate,  and  any  trader 
challenges  it,  they  have  to  satisfy  the  Railway  Com- 
mission that  they  have  a reasonable  ground  for 
raising  it  ?— Then  it  goes  into  law ; you  would  have 
to  employ  counsel,  solicitors,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

37492.  I assure  you  it  would  be  a great  deal 
cheaper  than  running  a special  steamer  to  Glasgow. 
You  get  your  solicitors  to  look  into  the  matter?— 
If  I may  take  it  from  you  as  a Commissioner  that 
the  fact  that  they  gave  a 4s.  rate  for  flour  is  the  pub- 
lication of  a reduced  rate,  then  I think  we  shall 
be  able  to  deal  with  the  matter. 
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37493.  You  must  not  take  it  from  me  that  it  is  so, 
but  I suggest  that  you  should  ask  competent  legal 
advice  as  to  whether  it  is  not  so? — That  is  rather 
hedging. 

37494.  I must  not,  of  course,  give  you  advice 
against  a company  clearly,  even  if  I were  quite 
certain,  but  I suggest  that  you  should  consider 
whether  you  have  not  a legal  remedy  at  present? — 
You  ask  whether  we  are  not  public-spirited  enough 
to  deal  with  it ; I say  yes,  if  we  had  it  on  authority. 
You  are  hedging  now  as  an  authority,  and  saying 
you  are  not  quite  clear  what  our  rights  are. 

37495.  Do  not  say  that.  I say  if  I was  quite 
clear  I should  not  tell  you  so,  because  I do 
not  think  it  right  to  give  legal  advice  across  the 
table  here.  If  you  were  to  ask  that,  I think  you 
would  find  that  it  is  not  as  expensive  as  you 
imagine.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  a 
very  expensive  process  ? — The  general  opinion  is 
that  it  is  useless  to  throw  money  away  in  making 
any  claim  against  a railway  company. 

37496.  Have  you  any  grounds  for  that  opinion? — 
Any  cases  that  have  been  dealt  with  have  always  been 
very  troublesome. 

37497.  I assure  you  there  are  plenty  the  other  way. 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. 

37498.  With  reference  to  this  railway  which  you 
propose  to  construct,  I see  you  have  put  the  prob- 
able rate  on  the  whole  area  which  you  propose  to 
charge  at  about  4d.  in  the  pound— 3fd. — and  that 
works  out  roughly  at  £13,500  a year  ? — That  is  so.  . 

37499.  You  are  aware  that  in  nearly  every  case 
where  these  railways  have  been  constructed,  very 
rosy  estimates  have  been  formed  as  to  the  rates 
which  would  be  entailed  on  the  district? — Yes. 

37500.  Sometimes  it  has  been  said  that  it  will  cost 
2d.,  4d.,  or  6d.,  and  in  nearly  every  case,  instead  of 
those  estimates  being  realised  the  rate  has  gone  up 
to  something  like  6 cl.,  8 d.,  Is.,  and  even  up  to  2s.  ? — 
Yes. 

37501.  In  other  words,  the  estimates  have  been 
doubled  and  trebled  ? — You  are  dealing  now  with 
ordinary  speculative  promoters’  schemes.  We  are 
not  suggesting  that  there  is  to  be  any  promotion  in 
this.  It  is  a mater  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  counties 
if  these  figures  and  calculations  can  be  substantiated. 

37502.  That  argument  applied  to  the  railways  con- 
structed in  the  early  stages  of  the  Act,  but  later 
there  was  not  the  same  promotion.  At  first  there 
was  a great  deal  of  speculation,  and  no  doubt  they 
were  very  improperly  financed,  but  I am  talking  of 
the  railways  constructed  under  the  different  Acts, 
some  22  in  number.  Those  estimates  have  been 
always  exceeded,  and  have  entailed  a very  heavy  rate 
upon  the  districts.  What  reason  have  you  to  think 
that  when  you  estimate  this  rate  it  may  not,  unfor- 
tunately, also  be  doubled — that  the  4d.  might  be  8 d., 
or  even  a shilling? — We  have  as  an  illustration  the 
cost  of  the  construction  of  the  other  lines,  and  we 
have  put  that  at  a rate- 

37503.  I do  not  want  to  go  into  the  whole  of  that 
point,  but  I think  the  cos;  is  practically  £5,500  a 
mile? — £5,500  is  the  outside  price. 

37504.  Some  of  the  railways  have  cost  £4,000  and 
others  £6,000,  but  roughly  speaking  there  is  not  a 
great  deal  of  difference.  I only  wish  to  get  the  broad 
principle.  Do  you  think  that  any  County  Council — 
County  Cavan  or  County  Leitrim — in  the  light  of 
past  experience,  and  seeing  the  heavy  levies  which 
these  different  railways  have  entailed  upon  their  dis- 
tricts, would  be  willing  to  undertake  such  a big 
transaction  as  this,  of  raising  a capital  sum  of  some- 
thing like  £900,000— £838,000  ?— But  it  is  spread  oyer 
such  a large  area  that  it  comes  to  such  a small  thing 
practically  on  each. 

37505.  In  every  county  where  a guarantee  has  been 
given  the  charge  is  a very  onerous  one.  You  know 
that  County  Leitrim  refused  a loan  of  £24,000  only 
the  other  day  because  they  thought  that  it  might  en- 
tail some  extra  charge  for  working  expenses  ? — We 
are  not  asking  that  anything  should  be  done  if  the 
Counties  of  Leitrim  and  Cavan,  and  Drogheda  re- 
fused to  participate  in  it. 

37506.  My  point  is  this  : in  the  light  of  past  exper- 
ience do  you  think  for  one  instant  that  these  counties 
or  any  other  county  in  Ireland  would  in  the  present 
day  make  themselves  liable  for  the  payment  of  such  a 


large  sum—  £13,000  at  the  lowest  estimate— and  pro-  Aoi)_  u>  1907i 
babiy  £26,000  or  £27,000  a year  for  this  railway,  — 
irrespective  of  this  particular  rate.  Do  you  think  it  Mr.  George  tie 
likely  ? It  is  of  no  use  discussing  the  point  if  you  Belle  Ball, 
do  not  ? — I do  think  it  likely  under  the  circumstances  Represeuta- 
and  conditions  that  we  have  put  before  you.  n™hpfla 

37507.  The  whole  weight  of  the  evidence  with  re-  5™f,0pment 
gard  to  a baronial  guaranteed  railway  is  that  no  Assoo;ation. 
county  would  ever  think  of  putting  their  hands  into 
their  pockets  for  one  penny  more  ?— No  county  owns  The  proposed 
a railway.  In  this  case  the  County  Council  would  line  from 
own  it  themselves.  Drogheda  to 

37508.  With  regard  to  the  Lancashire  and  York-  Mullaghmore. 
shire  service,  you  referred  to  Mr.  Aspinall’s  evi- 
dence.  I have  read  it  here,  but  I know  nothing  more  X ta 
about  the  service  than  I have  read.  Presumably  ob- (Q 
that  company  was  prepared  to  come  in  with  plenty  {u;ther  rail; 
of  money  at  their  back  and  do  their  best.  They  did  way  tas> 
not  do  it  from  philanthropy,  but  thought  there  were 
great  prospects  of  opening  up  a profitable  traffic,  not 
only  in  agricultural  produce,  but  a large  tourist 
traffic  up  the  Boyne,  which,  I believe,  is  a very  beau- 
tiful district? — That  is  so. 

37509.  From  the  very  first  they  were  thinking  of  The  Lanca- 
doing  it  as  being  a good  thing  for  the  country  and  slnre  and 
a good  thing  for  themselves.  Manifestly  the  original  Yorkshire 
company  had  not  much  money,  and  were  not  in  a 
position  to . develop  the  tourist  traffic  and  cross-  al)e  t0 
Channel  traffic,  and  the  evidence  given  showed  that  bav|  fa£)ed 
unless  something  could  be  done  at  the  hands  of  a to  carry  out 
powerful  company  the  traffic,  which  was  then  declin-  their  under- 
ing,  would  still  further  decline.  From  the  very  first,  takings  as  to 
the  first  year  after  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  developing 
came  in,  the  traffic  fell  off  at  once  by  some  few  hun-  traffic  through 
dred  pounds,  and,  seeing  that,  they  were  obliged  to  Drogheda, 
reconsider  their  position,  and  instead  of  running  four 
steamers,  as  they  originally  intended,  they  found  it 
did  not  pay  them,  and  they  curtailed  that  service.  I 
only  want  to  be  fair  as  far  as  one  can,  and  get  to  the 
root  of  things? — You  would  hardly  assume  that  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Company  went 
into  such  a speculation  with  their  eyes  closed.  They 
calculated  and  estimated  everything  most  carefully 
before  they  dealt  with  the  matter  at  all. 

37510.  I should  imagine  so? — They  went  to  Parlia- 
ment and  made  certain  representations  in  order  to  get 
an  Act  of  Parliament  granted.  We  say  they  did  not. 
carry  out  their  undertaking  to  Parliament,  and  they 
clearly  showed  their  knowledge  of  what  would  happen 
in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Aspinall. 

37511.  What  they  expected  would  happen? — The- 
fact  remains  that  they  did  not  make  any  speculation 
about  what  was  going  to  happen.  They  said  that  if 
it  was  in  their  hands  these  things  would  happen. 

37512.  Naturally  in  the  interest  of  his  company 
Mr.  Aspinall  was  anxious  to  do  what  he  could  to 
develop  the  traffic? — But  his  point  was  that  the  sail- 
ings were  not  sufficient  at  the  time,  and  that  the  un- 
certainty of  the  sailings  would  prevent  the  traffic 
being  developed. 

37513-4.  For  a year  they  kept  it  on  ? — Only  the  first  The  steamer 
year  service  from 

37515.  And  the  result  of  that  first  year’s  trading  *l.’e  P°.rj’  , 
was  to  show  a loss  on  the  previous  year’s  trading?—  ^The  first 

Quite  so.  vearofLanca- 

37516.  And  they  had  to  reconsider  the  position  ? — I gjj;re  and 
know  nothing  about  the  loss  on  their  trading;  I only  Yorkshire 
know  about  the  reduced  tonnage.  Company’s  . 

37517.  I daresay  we  shall  have  some  evidence  from  woiking 
the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Company  subsequently, 
but  on  the  face  of  it  it  seems  inconceivable  tnat  any 
large  company  such  as  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 
who  had  gone  into  this  question,  should  have  lightly 
abandoned  it  except  under  great  pressure,  and  only 
because  they  found  it  was  not  paying  its  way  and 
was  still  further  declining  ? — If  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  and  the  North- 
Western — 

37518.  I was  coming  to  that  point,  but  have  you  Suspected 
dny  solid  grounds  for  thinking  there  is  anything  of  "pooling” 
that  kind  ? — I cannot  say  that  we  have  solid  grounds,  arrangement 
but  it  is  the  report,  and  coincidental  with  the  re-  between  the 
duction  of  sailings  and  interest  in  the  port  of  Lancashire 
Drogheda  we  find  the  competition  between  the  Lan-  ““  Yorkshire 
cashire  and  Yorkshire  and  the  London  and  North-  KaUway  Lorn- 
Western  in  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  district  CC.ad 
was  reduced,  which  points  very  clearly  to  an  agree-  North  - 
ment  of  some  kind  between  them.  Wes'ern 

37519.  Your  view,  for  what  it  is  worth,  of  course,  Railway 
is  that  the  North-Western  Company  have  indemni-  Company, 
fied  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  for  any  loss  of 
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Nov  14  1907.  traffic  which  they  may  have  sustained  by  virtue  of 

' ' their  reduced  cross-Channel  service? — The  common 

Mr.  George  de  hlea  is  that  there  is  some  pooling  arrangement  be- 
Belle  Ball,  tween  them.  Drogheda  was  made  a pawn  in  a game 

Represents-  of  chess  between  them. 


tive  of  the 
Drogheda 
Development 
Association. 


37520.  At  any  rate,  your  particular  point  is  that 
Drogheda  suffers  a grievance  as  far  as  its  develop- 
ment is  concerned  from  the  action  of  these  railway 
companies  ?— That  is  so. 


„ ..  37521.  I noticed  that  in  reply  to  my  friend  Mr. 

thaif  railway  Sexton  with  regard  to  rates,  you  said  that  where  a 
rates  reduced  rate  has  teen  reduced  and  brought  below  the  rate 
to  kill  com-  actually  charged  when  there  was  sea  competition, 
petition  should  which  sea  competition  was  in  the  interests  of  the 
be  continued  traders — such  a rate  having  been  introduced  in  order 
to  kill  that  competition — you  considered  that  sufficient 
ground  for  the  law  insisting  that  that  reduced  rate 
which  had  the  effect  of  killing  the  competition,  should 
be  continued? — Undoubtedly. 


37522.  Would  you  also  go  further  and  say  that 
when  that  reduced  rate  was  given  by  the  railway 
company  presumably  it  was  a paying  rate  to  them. 
They  may  not  have  made  so  much  profit  as  when  the 
old  rate  was  in  force,  but  presumably  they  were 
making  something  out  of  it.  Would  you  say  that 
they  were  carrying  that  traffic  for  nothing  ? — You 
never  can  tell.  Take,  for  instance,  oats.  They  carried 
oats  in  competition  with  tile  coasting  service  to  Dub- 
lin ait  4s.  6(1. ; the  old  rate  was  8s.  I do  not  suppose 
it  would  pav  them  to  carry  150  or  160  miles  for 
4s.  6d. 


The  period  37523.  I think  they  actually  lost  while  that  rate 
for  which  the  was  in  force,  carrying  the  traffic  at  an  unremunera- 

coasting  tive  rate  in  the  hope  that  they  would  drive  off  the 

steamer  other.  My  point  is,  that  if  the  rate  paid  them  for 

service  was  a couple  of  years — the  old  coasting  service  was  in 

continued.  operation  for  two  years? — Two  years?  Three  or  four 

years,  was  it  not? 

37524.  I am  speaking  of  the  previous  sendee? — 
They  only  ran  between  Dublin  and  Derry  and  Dun- 
dalk. 


37525.  My  point  was  that  where  a rate  presumably 
did  pay  the  railway  company,  and  where  it  had 
been  put  in  force  for  certain  specific  purposes  against 
the  interest  of  traders,  that  would  be  a further  argu- 
ment that  the  rate  should  be  continued  ? — Yes. 

37526.  One  other  question.  I gather  you  would 
wish  to  see  the  railways  put  under  some  popular  con- 
trol, if  such  a control  could  be  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished. Would  your  idea  be  that  if  such  a system 
could  be  brought  in,  what  the  unified  system  would 
have  to  look  to,  would  be,  not  a particular  sea  compe- 
tition or  rival  railway  competition  or  the  particular 
nature  or  extent  of  the  traffic  to  be  carried,  or  even 
its  value  so  much  as  what  rate  would  pay  for  the 
cost  of  conveyance  plus  a moderate  sum  to  cover  the 
interest  on  cost  of  construction.  That  would  be  your 
idea? — That  would  be  my  idea. 

37527.  Private  railway  companies,  organised  as 
they  are  at  present,  naturally  in  the  interest  of  their 
shareholders,  have  to  look  to  all  those  factors,  sea 
competition,  railway  competition,  the  nature  of  the 
commodity  carried,  its  value,  and  so  on.  Those  con- 
siderations would  not  operate  to  anything  like  the 
same  extent  if  put  under  some  such  system  as  that 
put  forward  by  Mr.  Sexton.  Is  that  your  view? — 
That  is  so.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  returns  for  1905 
would  show  that  if  the  earnings  were  distributed, 
taking  preference,  guaranteed  shares,  debentures, 
loan  stock,  with  all  their  various  interests  paid,  there 
would  still  be  a balance  equal  to  almost  3 per  cent,  on 
the  ordinary  capital  of  all  the  railways  in  Ireland ; 
so  that,  if  all  the  systems  were  unified  even  now, 
there  would  naturally  be  no  loss.  There  is  3 per 
cent,  on  the  ordinary  capital  after  paying  all  and 
•relieving  the  ratepayers  on  the  guaranteed  lines  as 
well.  The  figures  for  1905,  I think,  will  show  that. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — Might  I just  inform  you  of  one  thing 
about  that  charge  complained  of  in  the  rates  for 
herrings  to  Glasgow  and  Galway  which  Mr.  Green 
mentioned  yesterday.  I have  just  received  a tele- 
gram from  Dublin  saying  there  is  a low  rate  in 
operation ; they  are  receiving  a rate  of  3s.  9 d.  per 
cwt. 


Mr.  Michael 
M'Nelis,  J.i’., 

Representa- 
tive of  the 
Ardara 
Railway 
Committee. 

Constitution 
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of  the  Ardara 
Railway 
Committee. 

Number  of 
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Glenties 
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industry,  and 
the  heavy 
cost  of  carting 
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Mi-.  Michael  M'Nelis,  j.p.,  examined  bv  the  Chairman', 


37528.  You  appear  on  behalf  of  the  Ardara  Rail- 
ways Committee? — Yes. 

37529.  What  is  that  committee? — It  is  the  clergy- 
men of  the  district  of  all  denominations,  and 
justices  of  the  peace  of  the  district.  It  was  estab- 
lished about  two  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
to  promote  a line  of  railway  between  Glenties  and 
Ardara  to  develop  that  district. 

37530.  Just  to  get  on  the  notes  some  idea  of  the 
congested  state  of  the  union  where  this  railwav  is 
projected,  just  give  us  the  number  of  ratings  in"  the 
union  ? — The  number  of  ratings  is  10,120. 

37531.  What  is  the  valuation? — The  entire  valua- 
tion is  £22,311. 

37532.  That  makes  an  average  of  what? — The 
average  valuation  for  each  householder  is  £2  4s. , 
and  the  number  of  ratings  under  £4  valuation  in 
the  union  is  9,228,  or  75  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
From  this  it  is  evident  how  desirable  it  is  in  order 
that  the  inhabitants  of  this  most  congested  district 
should  live  in  any  sort  of  comfort  that  the  material 
resources  of  the  district  should  be  fully  developed. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  development  there  is  no 
gainsaying  the  fact  that  the  railway  extension,  is  a 
most  important  factor 

37533.  What  are  the  principal  industries  in  the 
district? — Fishing  is  one  of  our  principal  industries. 

37534.  Can  you  give  us  any  particulars  about  the 
fishing  industry? — I can  from  the  extracts  of  the 
reports  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board.  The  num- 
ber of  fish  taken  by  the  local  fishermen,  taking  the 
whole  four  years  from  the  31st  of  March,  1903,  to 
31st  March,  1906,  you  find  that  the  average  earnings 
of  fishermen,  for  fish  caught  in  the  district,  comes 
to  about  £1,200  each  year.  Then  the  oost  of  mar- 
keting those  fish,  carting  them  to  the  markets  from 
the  different  stations  where  they  were  landed  to  the 
nearest  railway  station  comes  to  about  £720  a year. 

37535.  Mr.  Axpinall. — What  is  the  distance  that 
they  have  to  be  carted?— It  varies  from  nine  to 
twelve  miles. 


37536.  Chairman. — Where  are  the  fish  landed?— 
Some  are  landed  at  Port  Noo,  some  at  Rosbeg,  and 
some  at  Lochras  Point. 

37537.  Just  take  the  fish  landed  a Ros'beg — I 
suppose  that  all  has  to  be  carted  to  Glenties  ? — 
Yes. 

37538.  How  far  is  that?— Twelve  Irish  miles. 

37539.  The  earnings  of  the  fishermen  for  the  period 
that  you  have  mentioned — have  you  any  estimate  of 
that? — It  varies  slightly  for  different  years,  but, 
taking  it  on  the  general  average  for  the  four  years, 
it  comes  to  about  £1,200. 

37540.  Has  your  association,  your  committee-,  been 
in  communication  with  any  of  the  public  authorities 
in  Dublin  upon  it  ? — Yes. 

37541.  What  is  the  latest  communication  you  have 
had  with  them  ? — The  latest  communication  we  had 
from  the  Castle  was  on  the  14th  January  of  this 
year,  1907,  with  reference  to  it.  I may  mention 
that  the  matter  was  put  before  the  late  Chief  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  Bryce.  The  case  for  railway  extension 
for  the  locality  was  made  out  very  strongly  by  the 
deputation  that  waited  on  Mr.  Bryce  on  the  occasion 
of  his  visit  to  Ardara  last  summer — that  was  the 
summer  of  1906.  The  Chief  Secretary  then  ex- 
pressed his  thorough  approval  of  the  project,  and 
promised  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  support  it,  but 
subsequently  we  memorialised  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
in  the  matter,  and  a reply  was  sent  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  County  Council,  and  the  Glenties  District 
Council,  which,  while  practically  admitting  the 
utility  of  the  project,  stated  that  they  wished  to 
know  what  contribution  would  be  made  locally  be- 
fore a Government  grant  could  be  sanctioned  ; and 
the  railway  companies,  the  District  Council  of  Glen- 
ties, and  the  County  Council,  replied  to  this  en- 
quiry of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  the  effect  that, 
owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  district,  and  the  burden 
of  taxation  borne  by  the  taxpayers,  the  rates  amount- 
ing to  8s.  in  the  £ on  houses,  and  5*.  in  the  £ on 
land,  no  local  contribution  could  be  made.  The  re- 
ply of  the  District  Council  pointed  out,  moreover, 
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t’nat  a Tory  Government  had  already  constructed 
three  important  railways  in  County  Donegal,  Glen- 
ties  at  a cost  of  £110,000,  Killybegs  at  a cost  of 
£115,000,  and  Burtonport  at  a cost  of  £325,000. 

37542.  A total  capital  grant  of  half  a million? — 
Half  a million. 

37543.  You  can  stop  there? — The  reply  went  on  to 
say  that  it  seemed  strange  that  a Government  profes- 
sing great  friendship  for  Ireland  should  baulk  at 
the  comparatively  paltry  sum  required  for  this  ex- 
tension. 

37544.  What  was  the  amount? — £20,000  to 

£30,000.  Mr.  Swiney  will  give  evidence  on  that 
point — the  cost  of  construction. 

37545.  Is  there  - anything  else  besides  the  fishing 
industry  to  which  you  have  referred  ? — There  is  the 
homespun  industry,  and  the  cattle  and  sheep  raised 
in  the  district,  and  there  is  crochet  and  thread. 

37546.  Mr.  Sexton. — Is  there  any  building  stone  ? — 
Yes,  granite  ; and  there  is  the  peat  industry.  Then 
the  development  of  the  tourist  traffic  is  a consider- 
able item. 

37547.  Chairman. — Now,  what  have  you  to  suggest 
to  this  Commission  in  reference  to  it?  What  is  ycur 

suggestion  ? — The  suggestion  is  that  some 

37548.  First  of  all,  I suppose  the  case  for  the  rail- 
way is  as  strong  to-day  as  it  was  when  you  first  raised 
it  with  Mr.  Bryce? — Yes,  but  there  is  this  much, 
that  we  consider  that  when  two  wealthy  com- 
panies like  the  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  and  the 
Midland  Railway  have  acquired  the  two  State- made 
railways,  which  were  constructed  at  a cost  of 
£225,000,  for  a sum  of  £5,000,  they  should  take  some 
steps  to  spend  a small  sum  of  about  £30,000  in  de- 
veloping the  resources  of  the  district  through  which 
their  railway  passes,  and  they  were  approached  on 
the  subject  themselves  after  we  got  the  reply  from 
His  Excellency  on  the  14th  January,  1907.  We  had 
made  arrangements  with  the  Joint  Committee  of  the 
Great  Northern  of  Ireland  and  the  Midland  of  Eng- 
land to  meet  a deputation  of  merchants  of  our  own 
place  with  a view  to  putting  the  matter  strongly  be- 
fore them.  The  Joint  Committee  were  at  Glenties,' 
and  had  arranged  previously,  but  through  some  mis- 
understanding on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Committee  no  deputation  could  be  appointed. 

37549.  And  you  have  not  met  them  yet  ? — I per- 
sonally met  them  myself  ; but  I was  not  deputed — it 
was  only  a mere  accident.  On  July  23rd  I received, 
a letter  from  Mr.  Lawson,  the  Secretary  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  pointing  out  that  “ The  Joint  Committee 
propose  inspecting  this  line  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
next,  and  expected  to  be  at  Glenties  about  10.30  a.m. 
on  Friday.  It  woulcL.Jje  well,  therefore,  in  case  the 
Committee  should  wish  to  receive  a deputation  on  the 
question  of  the  extension  of  the  line  f rom  Glenties  to 
Ardara  for  you  to  arrange  for  a small  deputation  to 
be  present  if  you  think  it  advisable.”  The  Committee 
came,  and  we  could  not  arrange.  I pointed  out  the 
facts  afterwards  to  Mr.  Plews,  the  Manager  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway,  and  received  this  reply  on 
the  31st  July : — “ I am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
28th  inst.,  and  am  sorry  that  the  communication 
from  Mr.  Lawson  should  have  been  so  indefinite. 
The  Joint  Committee  had  distinctly  determined  that 
they  would  receive  the  deputation,  and  of  this  you 
should  have  been  made  acquainted.  However,  I am 
quite  sure  that  your  explanation  to  the  Committee 
lias  put  them  in  possession  of  the  whole  facts  of  the 
case,  and  the  subject  will  be  considered  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Committee.”  On  September  19tli, 
1907,  we  received  the  following  reply  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Joint  Committee,  Mr.  Lawson:  — “Dear 
^ir, — With  reference  to"  your  letter  of  the  2Sth  July 
to  Mr.  Plews,  which  has  been  sent  to  me,  I beg  to 
inform  you  that  the  question  of  extending  the  rail- 
way from  Glenties  to  Ardara  was  considered'  by  my 
‘Committee  on  5tli  inst.,  and  I am  instructed  to  say 
that  while  the  'Committee  are  desirous  at  all  times 
of  affording  facilities  for  traffic  and  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  public  as  far  as  possible,  they  regret 
they  do  not  feel  justified  in  making  any  extension 
of  the  line  from  Glenties  at  present. — Yours  truly, 
o'-  R.  Lawson.” 

, 37550.  That  does  not  shut  the  door  actually  ? — No. 
but  it  is  tantamount  to  it. 

37551.  I suppose  there  is  no  question  that  a line 


of  that  kind  in  that  poor  district  would  do  an  im-  Nov.u  1907. 

- mouse  amount  of  good  ? — Oh,  yes,  unquestionably  it  ‘ — L 

would  be  very  useful,  and  I find  from  the  returns  ol  Mr.  Michael 
the  Midland  Railway  Company MNelis,  J.r., 

Kepresenta- 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe.  twe  of  the 

37552.  In  the  first  instance  that  line  seems  to  have  Railway 
stopped  at  a very  small  place  in  the  middle  of  the  Committee, 
district  when  it  might  have  been  continued  down  to 
the  sea  coast  to  the  point  that  is  now  suggested  at  natura|  ter_ 
Ardara  ? — Yes.  minus  for  the 

37553.  I think  it  has  always  been  recognised  that  railway  from 
if  the  line  were  built  over  again  the  Government  Stranorlar 
would  probably  make  Ardara  the  terminus  ? — Yes,  llian  Glenties. 
that  is  so. 

37554.  That  is  the  view  Mr.  Bryce  took?— Yes.  I The  ratepayers 
may  mention  that  there  was  one  mistake  made  at  the  of  Ardara  dis- 
time  of  the  construction  of  this  line,  that  is  to  say,  trict  paying 
the  Killybegs  was  the  line  promoted  first.  The  {or  the 
people  residing  in  the  district  of  Ardara  only  con-  Killyhegs  line 
seated  to  a baronial  guarantee  on  the  understanding  ” ' ^e°the 
that  the  line  would  eventually  be  extended  to  Ardara.  g^nties  line. 
That  is  through  Killybegs ; there  was  no  other  line 
nearer  at  tha:  time.  Soon  after  that  Mr.  Balfour 
granted  the  line  to  Glenties — he  got  the  line  con- 
structed to  Glenties — with  the  result  that  the  people 
living  in  and  around  the  district  of  Ardara  had  to 
pay  tolls  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the 
Killybegs  line,  while  at  the  same  time  they  were, 
getting  their  traffic  over  the  Glenties  line,  which 
was  nearer  by  rail  and  a shorter  distance  by  cart  to 
Ardara.  The  result  was  that  we  were  at  the  same 
time  paying  money  into  the  pocket  of  the  Board  of 
Works  and  the  old  Donegal  Company — about  £250 
annually  to  each.  The  surplus  profits  annually  de- 
rived from  the  Glenties  line  went  into  the  pockets  of 
the  Board  of  Works  and  the  old  Donegal  Company, 
while  at  the-  same  time  the  ratepayers  of  the  barony 
of  Banagh.  were  paying  out  of  the  rates  about  six- 
pence in  the  pound  towards  the  maintenance  and 
support  of  the  Killybegs  line  in  consequence  of 
having  lost  the  Ardara  traffic. 

37555.  Is  there  any  fish  traffic  at  Ardara  to  any 
considerable  extent  ? — Yes. 

37556.  That  is  now  carted,  I suppose,  either  to 
Glenties  or  to  Killybegs? — Yes. 

37557.  At  any  rate,  there  is  a considerable  fish  The  fish  traffic 
traffic  which  at  present  has  to  be  carried  by  cart  a seriously 
distance  of  six  or  seven  miles,  and  I fancy  the  roads  affected  by  the 
there  are  rather  severe  ? — Yes.  Six  would  be  the  absence  of 


shortest  number  of  miles. 

37558.  I think,  if  I remember  right,  that  at  the  ’ 
time  Mr.  Bryce  received  that  deputation  the  reason 
why  he  advocated  the  railway  was  that  he  considered 
the  roads  not  suitable  for  motor  traffic,  and  in  his 
opinion  the  only  means  of  getting  communication 
was  by  means  of  a railway.  I gather  from  your 
proof  that  the  joint  companies— the  Midland  and 
Great  Northern — who  have  taken  over  the  whole  of 
that  system,  have  not  absolutely  shut  the  door ; they 
have  consented  to  meet  a deputation  of  the  traders 
of  the  district  to  consider  the  question  again ; was 
not  that  the  bearing  of  their  letter? — That  was  the 
bearing  of  the  last  letter. 

37559.  It  was  subsequent  to  the  deputation  that 
that  letter  was  written?— No;  the  letter  was  written 
before  the  railway  company  saw  the  deputation. 

37560.  Then  practically  we  may  take  it  as  closed  ? 

— Yes. 

37561.  I suppose  your  contention  is  that  if  such  a 
large  grant  of  money,  practically  a quarter  of  a 
million,  was  given  by  the  Government  and  supported 
by  a contribution  of  only  £10,000  from  each  of  the 
two  railways ? — £5,000  altogether. 

37562.  At  any  rate,  it  was  comparatively  a small  Suggestion 
sum.  and  the  Donegal  Railway  Company  (now  the  that  the  joint 
Midland  Great  Northern)  having  acquired  at  the  ex-  c°mmiitee 
pense  of  the  Government  this  large  line — presumably  ~or  I"fj  !?e.. 
a profitable  one — you  think  that,  they  might  be  a little  ^ys^hourt  " 
more  public-spirited  in  doing  something  towards  contribute  to 
making  this  desirable  connection  ?— Their  Excellen-  ti,e  eonstrue- 
cies  are  prepared  to  construct  the  line  provided  there  tion  of  the 
is  a local  contribution.  Ardara  ex- 

37563.  Provided  they  get  a local  contribution  they  tension, 
would  bring  the  matter  before  the  Treasury;  so  that 
probablv  if  the  railway  company  met  you'  half-way,  Govf.r,nnf^ , 
Sr  wen  to  the  ertmt  of  a.  •fourth  of  the  cost,  the 
Government  would  do  the  rest? — Possibly  if  the  Joint  balance  of 
Committee  give  £5.000  the  Government  will  give  the  the  cost 
balance. 
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tension. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

37564.  Have  you  said  what  the  length  of  the  line 
would  be? — About  six  miles. 

37565.  What  is  the  usual  distance  that  the  fish  is 
carted  ? — It  varies  from  11  to  12  miles. 

37566.  You  have  given  one  case  here  of  20  miles? 
— That  is  for  salmon  only. 

37567.  Salmon  are  carted  as  much  as  20  ? — The  her- 
rings and  all  the  other  heavy  fish  is  carted  11  or  12 
' miles. 

37568.  To  the  great  reduction  of  their  market 
value? — Yes. 

37569.  What  would  be  the  greatest  distance  of 
cartage  if  you  got  this  railway  ? — About  three  to  four 
miles. 

37570.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  salmon? — The  sal- 
mon; I am  not  talking  about  the  salmon  ; you  would 
still  have  about  14  miles  for  the  salmon. 

37571.  But  for  all  other  fish  it  would  be  a'  distance 
so  slight  that  it  would  make  no  material  difference  ? — 
Ye*. 

37572.  Have  the  Irish  Government  given  you  to 
understand  what  part  of  the  £20.000  they  want  to  be 
provided  otherwise  than  from  the  Exchequer? — No. 
They  say  that  if  the  local  contribution  is  given  they 
will  consider  the  matter. 

37573.  How  much  do  you  suppose  they  would  want  ? 
— I think  about  £5,000. 

37574.  Those  two  lines,  Killybegs  and  Glenties, 
were  they  built  at  a cost  of  a quarter  of  a million 
and  given  over  practically  as  a free  gift  to  the  power- 
ful combination  of  the ' Great  Northern  of  Ireland 
and  Midland  of  England  ?— Yes. 

37575.  Could  you  say,  apart  from  any  question  of 
■balance  between  receipts  and  expenses  on  those  two 


lines,  whether  they  have  proved  valuable  feeders  to- 
the  main  line? — Certainly. 

37576.  Would  it  be  correct  to  say  that  the  Northern 
and  Midland  combination  thereby  .acquired  a valu- 
able revenue  from  traffic  fed  on  from  them  to  the 
main  line  ? — Certainly. 

37577.  And  you  consider  that  such  a contribution 
as  £5,000  from  these  companies  would  be  only  a. 
small  percentage  of  the  advantage  they  have  got  from, 
that  State  gift? — That  is  all. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Acworth. 

37578.  I do  want  to  understand  the  geography. 
You  say  from  Glenties  to  Ardara  is  six  miles? — Some- 
where about  that. 

37579.  You  say  the  fish  is  carted  at  present  twelve 
miles,  and  suppose  you  bring  the  railway  six  miles: 
nearer,  as  far  as  my  arithmetic  goes,  that  will  leave 
six  miles  to  cart,  would  it  not  ? — But  the  fish  will  be 
landed  at  different  places  to  where  they  are  at  pre- 
sent ; practically  new  harbour  accommodation  has 
been  provided. 

37580.  I see.  You  would  land  them  at  a different 
place,  which  would  only  be  three  or  four  miles  from 
the  railway  ? — The  Congested  Districts  Board  are  mak- 
ing a new  harbour. 

37581.  Is  no  fish  landed  at  Gweebara? — No. 

37582.  It  is  not  a likely  place  to  land  fish  ? — No. 

37583.  So  that  if  you  get  your  railway  down  to  Ar- 
dara, it  would  be  the  only  place  in  the  district  where 
a railway  is  wanted  for  the  fish  traffic  ? — Yes. 
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Mr.  J.  H.  H.  Swiney,  m.  inst.  c.e.,  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


37584.  You  are  a civil  engineer  ? — I am. 

37585.  And  you  have  made  an  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  the  proposed, railway  to  Ardara? — I have. 

37586.  Have  you  carefully  considered  what  the  cost 
would  be  about  ? — I have — yes. 

37587.  What  is  your  estimate  ? — That  I do  not  re- 
member. 

37588.  The  total? — £25,587  for  the  five  miles  five 
furlongs. 

37589.  And  it  is  under  six  miles? — Yes. 

37590.  And  you  think  that  for  that  amount  of 
money  a railway  could  be  constructed  in  this  dis- 
trict ? — I think  so ; probably  less  than  that. 

37591.  Have  you  heard  the  evidence  of  the  previous 
witness,  Mr.  M'Nelis  ? — Unfortunately  I have  not. 
I have  only  just  come  into  the  room! 

37592.  Very  well.  We  have  heard  all  the  particu- 
lars about  the  railway  ; we  only  wanted  to  ask  you 
about  the  estimate.  You  are  satisfied  that  £26,000 
would  build  the  railway? — I am  quite  satisfied  that 
it  would. 

37593.  Mr.  Sexton. — There  are  no  physical  features 
of  difficulty — no  sharp  curves  or  steep  gradients  ?— 
None.  The  only  inclination  of  steepness  at  all  is 


just  leaving  Glenties  Station,  and  that  is  not  steeper 
than  tlie  line  existing  from  Glenties. 

37594.  Mr.  Acwortli. — I see  you  estimate  the  forty- 
five  acres  of  land  required  at  £50  per  acre  ? — Yes. 

37595  Is  any  part  of  that  land  building  land  ? — No, 
none  of  it. 

37596.  Does  it  seem  reasonable  that  public  money 
should  be  given  if  it  is  going  to  be  spent  in  buying 
land  of  that  kind  at  £50  an  acre? — I think  yon 
would  get  it  for  very  much  less  if  the  railway  went ; 
a considerable  amount  is  proposed  to  be  given  free. 

37597.  Do  you  think  that  if  public  money  builds  a 
railway  it  is  reasonable  that  the  people  who  are  going 
to  get  the  benefit  of  the  railway  should  also  make  a 
large  profit  on  their  land?- — I do  not  suggest  it,  cer- 
tainly. 

37598.  You  have  calculated  it  on  the  basis  of  mak- 
ing a large  profit? — I must  do  that. 

37599.  Mr.  Sexton — You  say  a good  deal  of  the 
land  would  be  given  free? — So  I understand. 

37600.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — I understand  Mr. 
Bryce  was  informed  at  the  time  of  the  deputation 
that  the  land  would  be  given  free? — Yes. 

37601.  That  would  largely  minimise  the  cost  of  the 
railway  ? — Yes. 


The  Commission  adjourned  till  the  following  morning  at  11.15  o’clock. 
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SIXTY-FIRST  PUBLIC  SITTING. — FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  15th,  1907. 

In  the  Board  Room,  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Offices,  Westminster,  London. 

Commissioners  present: — Sir  Charles  Scotter,  Bart.,  Chairman;  Right  Hon.  Lord  Pirrie,  p.c.  ; 
Sir  Herbert  Jekvll,  k.c.m.g.  ; Colonel  William  Hutcheson  Poe,  c.b.  ; Mr.  Thomas 
Sexton;  Mr.  W.  M.  Acworth;  and  Mr.  John  Audley  Frederick  Aspinall; 

Mr.  George  E.  Shanahan  (Secretary). 


Chairman. — We  have  had  a meeting  this  morning, 
and  we  have  practically  decided  that  the  rail- 
way companies  must  be  prepared . to  commence 
their  case  at  the  beginning  of  April.  The  date  is 
not  yet  fixed,  and  before  we  fix  the  date  the  Com- 
missioners would  be  much  obliged  if  the  railway 
companies  would  furnish  a list  of  the  witnesses  they 
propose  to  call,  and  also  abstracts  of  their  evidence, 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  some  time 
before  the  evidence  is  given.  Now,  we  thought  it 
desirable  to  give  you  this  lengthened  notice,  so  that 
you  will  have  ample  time  to  make  your  preparations. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  we  shall  finish  what  we.  call 
public  evidence  in  January. 

Mr.  Croher  Barrington,  Solicitor.— ■ Thank  you,  Sir 
Charles.  That  is  what  I really  wanted  to  know. 
That  will  give,  us  ample  time. 

Chairman.—  Ample  time.  And  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  the  abstracts  of  evidence  will  have  to  be 
furnished  precisely  as  they  have  been  in  the  case  of 
traders  and  others,  before  the  dates  are  fixed. 

Mr.  Croher  Barrington,  Solicitor. — Certainly,  Sir 
Charles. 

Chairman. — And,  with  regard  to  January,  we 
shall  sit  in  Dublin,  as  at  present  arranged,  from  the 
10th  to  the  17th  inclusive,  the  16th  or  17th,  the  day 
may,  perhaps,  be  altered;  but  this  is  merely  to  give 
you  the  information. 

Mr.  Croher  Barrington,  Solicitor. — I see. 

Chairman. — So  you  understand,  Mr.  Barrington, 
that  you  will  have  plenty  of  time,  the  months  of 
February  and  March. 

Mr.  Croher  Barrington,  Solicitor. — I thoroughly 
understand,  sir.  We'  are  much  obliged.  That  is 
what  we  really  want. 

Chairman. — Now  the  Secretary  will  read  a resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Shanahan  (Secretary  to  the  Commission). — I 
have  been  directed  to  read  the  following  resolution, 
passed  by  the  Newry  Urban  District  Council,  on  the 


14th  of  October,  1907 “ On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Felix  Nov.  15, 11)07. 
O'Hagan,  junior,  seconded  by  Mr.  Robert  Long:  Regolution  o£ 
Resolved— That  this  Council  desires  to  express  its  the  Newry  . 
strong  disapproval  of  the  existing  rates  charged  by  Urban  District 
the  railway  companies,  showing  another  strong  rea-  Council  read 
son  for  the  purchase  of  the  railways  by  the  State.”  by  the  Sec- 

Secretary. — Mr.  Ball  wishes  to  make  an  explana-  retarv. 

Mr.  George  de  Belle  Ball.— Mr.  Chairman,  with  re-  Expianation 
ference  to  the  figures  I handed  in  yesterday,  it  might  |l}.  jir.  George 
imply  that  there  was  some  carelessness  in  preparing  de  Belle  Ball 
them,  and  I have  brought  down  the  Government  (a  previous 
printed  book,  which  shows  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  witness), 
in  Class  A as  1 TO  of  a penny. 

Chairman. — Therefore  the  mistake  is  not  yours,  but 
that  of  the  Government  document. 

Mr.  Ball. — Not  mine,  but  of  the  Government  docu- 
ment. 

Mr.  Tatloic. — I think  if  you  carefully  examine  those 
figures  printed  there  you  will  see  that  the  type  is 
imperfect,  and  that  it  really  is  not  1,  but  4,  or  was 
intended  to  be  4.  , 

Chairman. — At  any  rate,  we  perfectly  understand 
how  the  mistake  occurred. 

Mr.  Ball. — Might  I further  say  that  on  account  of 
that  table  being  found  to  be  wrong,  I withheld  a 
lot  of  other  evidence  relating  to  over  maximum  rates, 
varying  rates  for  the  same  description  of  goods,  and 
charging  on  a scale  of  rates  with  two  or  more  classi- 
fication rates  taken  together,  at  the  rate  of  the  higher. 

If  the  first  calculation  had  been  wrong  there  might 
have  been  error  in  the  other  cases,  and  I did  not 
bring  that  forward.  And  perhaps  at  some  future 
time  the  Commission  would  allow  me  to  bring  this 
forward. 

Chairman.— We  will  consider  that. 

Mr.  Ball. — There  is  a large  volume  of  them,  so 
great  that  we  can  hardly  believe  they  are  accidental. 

Chairman. — Thank  you. 


Mr.  S.  M.  Macrory,  j.p., 

37602.  You  are  a justice  of  the  peace  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  Londonderry  County  Council?— I am,  sir. 

37603.  And  you  appear  on  behalf  of  the  County 
Council? — I do. 

37604.  Now,  what  is  the  trade  in  which  you  are 
•engaged? — I have  been  engaged  for  the  last  fifty  years 
in  the  corn  and  milling  trade,  and  also  very  exten- 
sively in  farming. 

37605.  And  in  what  particular  district  in  Ireland 
is  your  trade  carried  on  ? — The  central  portion  of  the 
County  of  Londonderry,  the  town  of  Limavady,  and 
also  the  port  of  Londonderry. 

37606.  Well,  being  engaged  in  the  milling  industry, 
of  course  you  have  a large  traffic  in  coal  ? — Yes,  we 
have. 

37607.  Now,  with  regard  to  rates  generally  for 
•coal  and  minerals,  do  you  consider  them  reasonable? 
— I do  not,  sir.  I consider  that  coal  ought  to  be 
reduced.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  rate  from  London- 
derry to  Limavady,  station  to  station,  is  2s.  8 d.  per 
ton,  the  distance  being  really  up  to  nineteen  miles. 
At  Londonderry  the  Midland  and  Northern  Counties 
are  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  water,  on  the  Waterside 
side,  and  the  consequence  is  that  there  is  either  train 
or  cartage  as  a rule,  Id.  to  Is.  Of  course  sometimes 


examined  by  the  Chairman. 
coal  may  be  brought  over  in  some  of  the  small 
steamers  to  the  railway  wharf,  but  that  very  seldom 

lla37608S  I think  you  were  a director  of  the  late 
Donegal  Railway  Company? — I was  sir,  for  some 
years,  and  I was  chairman  of  one  of  the  branch  lines. 

37609.  One  of  the  branch  lines?— The  Limavady  to 
D ungiven  Railway. 

37610.  Now,  with  regard  to  through  rates,  have 
vou  anv  knowledge  of  the  through  rates  in  operation 
between  Ireland  and  England?— I have  a very 
lengthened,  experience,  sir ; because  I think  it  was 
mainly  through  representations  that  I made  to  the 
late  Mr.  Cotton,  who  was  then  manager  of  the 
Northern  Counties  system,  that  he  was  enabled  to 
make  arrangements  by  which  the  system  of  through 
rates  to  inland  stations  in  England  should  be  ex- 
tended to  inland  stations  in  Ireland. 

37611.  And  the  extension  of  those  rates  that  you 
refer  to  must  have  been  of  considerable  advantage 
to  the  trade  and  agriculture  of  Ireland? — I consider 
of  enormous  advantage. 

37612.  And  the  more  there  are  the  better? — Only 
two  of  the  North  of  England  lines  refused  to  give 
through  rates,  one  being  the  North-Eastern  and 
2X2 
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, the  other  the  Staffordshire  line.  They  have  hitherto 
refused  to  book,  except  to  the  ports. 

37613.  Oh,  I think  we  have  had  it  in  evidence  that 
recently  the  North  Eastern  have  come  into  the  ar- 
rangement?— Well,  I have  had  no  indication  yet, 
sir.  I' hope  they  have,  because  I do  a lot  of  business 
with  Hull,  and  up  to  the  present  time  we  have  not 
been  able  to  book  through  Hull. 

37614.  Now  you  have  taken  an  interest  in  the  rail- 
i ways  in  Ireland  and  in  the  arrangements  and  rate 
facilities? — Yes,  sir;  I have  always  done  so. 

37615.  Do  you  think  that  more  could  be  done  in 
connection  with  excursion  fares  .generally  in  Ireland 
than  is  done  at  present? — Well,  I think  as  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes,  that  the  excursion  traffic  has  'been 
very  greatly  developed,  and  that  refers  especially  to 
the  line  of  which  I have  had  the  greatest  experience, 
the  Northern  Counties.  In  point  of  fact  the  late  Mr. 
Cotton  was  the  originator  of  the  excursion  system. 

37616.  Do  you  consider  that  the  second  class 
accommodation  in  Ireland  is  necessary  ? — I do  not. 
I think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  confine  the 
accommodation  to  first  and  third. 

37617.  First  and  third,  at  the  existing  fares? — 
Well,  I think  the  fares  might  very  advantageously 
be  slightly  reduced.  I believe  that  the  working  ex- 
penses would  be  considerably  reduced  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  second-class  carriages,  'because  my  ex- 
perience is  that  a great  many  of  our  trains  are 
mnning  almost  empty,  and  yet  they  must  put  on  the 
second-class  accommodation. 

37618.  And  from  your  experience  as  a railway 
director  for  a great  number  of  years,  and  as  chair- 
man of  a branch  line,  do  you  consider  that  those  re- 
ductions would  ultimately  be  remunerative  to  the 
companies  ? — I do,  sir. 

37619.  That  they  would  tend  to  increase  the  traffic? 
— Would  tend  to  increase  the  traffic,  undoubtedly. 

37620.  Because  in  the  first  place  you  think  the  ex- 
penses might  'be  reduced  by  the  abolition  of  second- 
class  oarriages  ? — They  would. 

37621.  And  that  a saving  would  thus  be  effected, 
and  that  a reduction  of  the  first  and  third-class 
fares,  what  you  would  call  a reasonable  reduction, 
would  tend  largely  to  increase  the  traffic  ? — Yes,  I 
believe  it  would. 

37622.  Now,  from  your  knowledge  and  experience 
as  to  the  connections  of  railways  with  other  railways, 
do  you  consider  that  on  the  whole  they  are  satisfac- 
tory in  your  district? — I thinik  they  are  extremely 
bad,  sir,  and  I will  give  you  an  instance  of  it.  My 
eldest  daughter,  in  Limavady,  takes  her  horse  to 
Hollymount,  a place  near  Ballinrobe,  and  it  takes 
her  two  days  to  go  up  there,  and  she  has  to  pass 
Over  five  separate  lines  of  railway,  the  distance,  as 
the  crow  flies,  from  oiv  place  being  perhaps  about  100 
miles.  She  starts  by  the  Midland  and  Northern 
Counties  to  Londonderry ; from  Londonderry  to 
Enniskillen  by  the  Great  Northern  Railway  of  Ire- 
land ; from  Enniskillen  to  Collooney  by  the  Sligo 
and  Leitrim,  and  then  she  passes  over  a short  dis- 
tance of  the  Great  Southern  and  a short  distance 
of  the  Midland  Great  Western  of  Ireland. 

37623.  Five  lines  ? — And  the  horsebox  is  generally 
detached  at  nearly  every  place,  and  she  has  to 
wait  a long  time.  In  fact  she  would  go  to  the  very 
extreme  south  of  England  very  much  easier. 

37624.  Now  you  have  a canal  competing  with  the 
railway  from  Londonderry? — From  Londonderry  to 
Strabane  we  have  a canal. 

37625.  Do  they  take  traffic  on  it? — OK,  yes;  very- 
extensive  traffic.  Nearly  all  the  coal  to  Strabane  is 
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brought  up  by  the  canal,  and  by  far  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  grain  is  brought  up  by  the  canal. 

37626.  Are  the  rates  for  carrying  them  lower  than 
on  the  railway  ? — Oh,  the  rates  are  very  much  lower. 
It  is  rather  difficult  to  find  out  exactly-  what  the 
rate  is,  because  on  large  consignments  they  make 
special  rates ; but  I think  you  might  take  it  that 
the  rate,  generally  speaking,  is  eighteenpence  a ton 
on  fairly  large  consignments. 

37627.  Between  Londonderry  and  Strabane? — Be- 
tween Londonderry  and  Strabane. 

37628.  Now  you  refer  to  the  coasting  steamers  be- 
tween Londonderry  and  several  other  places.  Are 
those  steamers  running  now  ? — No,  sir.  They  have 
l\pen  withdrawn  during  the  last  summer. 

37629.  While  they  were  Dinning,  the  railway  rates, 
I believe,  were  considerably  reduced  to  meet  that 
competition.  We  have  got  a lot  of  evidence  on  that 


subject  ? — Yes,  sir.  I do  not  think  that  I need  go 
over  that.  I think  you  have  already  heard  it. 

37630.  Now,  do  you  know  anything  about  rates, 
we  will  say  from  one  inland  town  to  another,  in 
Ireland,  and  do  you  consider  those  rates  satisfac- 
tory?— I do  not,  sir.  They ' .are  very  high,  indeed, 
and  it  is  most  difficult  to  get  a through  rate  quoted. 

37631.  That  is  to  say,  from  one  Irish  town  to- 
another? — From  one  Irish  town  to  another.  As  a. 
matter  of  fact,  I may  perhaps  explain  that  I have 
been  in  the  habit  of  sending  my  oatmeal  and  oats  by- 
Laird’s  steamers  from  Londonderry  to  Hey  sham 
and  from  Heysham  to  Dublin,  owing  to  the  (fact  that. 
I could  not  afford  to  pay  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way the  rate  they  require. 

37632.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  is  an  actual  trans- 
action ? — It  is,  sir,  I am  sorry  to  say,  a transaction 
that  occurs  nearly  every  week. 

37633.  Would  you  just  make  that  perfectly  plain,, 
and  first  of  all  where  is  the  traffic  from  ? — The  traffic 
originates  from  Limavady. 

37634.  Very  well? — It  passes  by  the  Midland  Rail- 
way to  Londonderry,  and  the  rate  that  I pay  to 
Londonderry,  Waterside,  is  3s.  63.  a ton ; to  cross 
the  bridge  to  the  steamer,  7 d.  a.  ton  ; and  the  Laird’s- 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  carrying  for  me  at  7s.  6 di 
■a  ton  from  Londonderry  to  Dublin. 

37635.  Mr.  Ac  worth. — Via  Heysham  ? — Yes. 

37636.  Chairman. — Londonderry  to  Dublin  via- 
Heysham  ? — Yes,  sir,  that  is  the  Midland  port.  And 
during  the  time  the  small  tramp  steamer  was  on  I 
was  canvassed  to  send  my  traffic  in  that  way.  As: 
the  Laird’s  had  given  me  this  rate  a long  number- 
of  years  ago,  perhaps  twenty  years  ago,  when  I 
could  not  do  any  better,  and  they  'behaved  very  de- 
cently to  me  in  this  traffic,  I did  not  think  it  right 
for  me  to  do  so.  The  tramp  steamer,  I believe,, 
would  have  carried  it  to  Dublin  for  perhaps,  I can 
hardly  say  the  figures,  but  about  4s.  or  5s. 

37637.  And  what  did  it  cost  to  get  this  particular 
traffic  that  you  refer  to -from  Londonderry  to  Dublin 
by  the  route  you  have  mentioned? — It  cost  the  figure- 
I have  named — 3s.  6 d.  to  the  Midland  Railway ; 7<L 
for  train  dues,  to  the  steamer ; iand  7s.  6 d.  by  the- 
steamer  via  Heysham  to  Dublin. 

37638.  11s.  Id.  ?•— Yes. 

37639.  -What  would  it  be  by  the  railway  route  ?— 
Well,  of  course,  the  same  thing  would  apply  in  the 
first  instance.  I would  first  have  to  pay  for  getting 
it  from  Limavady  to  I/ondonderry,  not  getting  a 
through  rate  from  Limavady. 

37640.  Not  from  Limavady  to  Dublin?— No. 

37641.  Why  ? — Because  they  refused  to  give  it. 

37642.  But  if  you  had  sent  it  by  rail  what  would 
it  cost,  can  you  tell  us? — The  first  two  items  that  I 
have  mentioned,  the  3s.  6 d.  and  the  7 d.,  would 
apply  ; that  is  4s.  Id.  And  then  the  rate  at  present 
quoted  from  Londonderry  to  Dublin  is  8s.  4 d.  in 
6-ton  lots  and  17s.  6 d.  in  .anything  under  6-ton  lots. 
This  rate,  I should  mention,  the  8s.  Ad.  rate,  has- 
been  the  result  of  the  small  tramp  steamer’s  com- 
petition ; because  they  would  not  give  the  rate  'be- 
fore, certainly.  I have  never  asked  them,  because  J 
was  really  so  disgusted  with  them  twenty  years  ago 
when  I made  this  arrangement  with  the  laird’s,  and- 
I have  never  gone  near  them  since. 

37643.  Sir  Herbert  Jekyll. — That  is  a difference 
between  8s.  Ad.  and  7s.  6 d.  ? — Yes. 

37644.  Mr.  Acworth. — Would  not  Belfast  be  the- 
natural  route  from  Limavady? — If  there  was  through 
connection  by  Antrim  junction.  I believe  there  has 
been  a rate  given,  but  I have  never  applied  for  » 
rate  by  Antrim  junction. 

37645.  I believe  the  Midland  would  naturally  pre- 
fer to  carry  over  their  own  line  ? — If  the-v  would  take- 
it ; yes. 

37646.  They  would  get  a much  longer  haul  than 
if  they  took  it  to  Londonderry? — They  would. 

37647.  You  do  not  know  whether  there  was  any 
through  rate  that  way? — I believe  there  was  a through 
rate  given  by  Antrim  junction,  but  I have  no  actual 
knowledge  of  it. 

37648.  Chairman. — Then  is  it  your  opinion  that 
the  Midland  trade  of  Ireland  is  injured  in  any  way 
by  the  want  of  these  through  rates  ? — It  is,  decidedly. 

37649.  And  by  the  amount  of  the  rates?— Yes. 

37650.  And  you  think  there  might  be  more  traffic 
if  there  were  through  rates,  and  those  rates  put  on 
a reasonable  basis? — Yes,  I am  certainly  of  that 
opinion. 
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37651.  Now,  coining  to  general  questions  as  to 
railway  traction,  is  it  your  opinion  that  it  -would 
be  to  the  advantage  of  Ireland  if  the  railways  were 
owned  by  the  State? — Well,  there  are  some  differ- 
ences of  opinion  on  that  subject. 

37652.  I am  only  asking  your  opinion? — My  own 
personal  opinion,  and  tiie  opinion  of,  probably, 
nineteen-twentieths  of  the  members  of  our  County 
Council,  is  that  the  railways  should  be  acquired  by 
the  State.  In  fact,  I entirely  agree  with  Lord 
Brassey's  opinion,  as  expressed  at  the  late  meeting 
of  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  Liver- 
pool, which  I have  no  doubt  you,  gentlemen,  are 
aware  of.  Perhaps,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I will 
read  what  he  said. 

37653.  We  know  what  he  said.  But  at  any  rate 
you  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  to 
the  advantage  of  Ireland  if  the  railways  were  owned 
by  the  State  ? — I am,  very  strongly,  sir. 

37654.  And  you  say  that,  having  been  a railway 
director  for  a great  number  of  years,  and  also  chair- 
man of  a branch  railway? — I do. 

37655.  Now,  I do  not  know  that  you  can  improve 
on  what  you  said.  You  have  given  your  opinion 
very  clearly  on  that  point? — I was  merely  going  to 
say,  sir,  that  our  Indian  railways  have,  I think, 
proved  that  State-owned  railways  have  been  a great 
success. 

37656.  Indian? — Yes. 

37657.  We  have  had  a great,  deal  of  evidence  about 
Australian  and  New  Zealand,  and  other  railways 
too.  With  regard  to  the  Railway  Commissioners’ 
Court,  do  you  consider  that  a satisfactory  tribunal 
for  dealing  with  disputes  between  traders  and  rail- 
way companies  ? — I do  not,  sir  ; because  it  is  so 
inaccessible  and  expensive. 

37658.  Have  you  considered  what,  in  your  judg- 
ment, would  be  an  improvement  upon  that  for  Ire- 
land?— Well,  I think  there  are  several  ways  in  which 
the  matter  could  be  simplified.  To  begin  with,  I 
suppose  the  Railway  Commissioners  would  hardly 
liave  time  to  go  round  periodically  to  listen  to  the 
complaints  of  the  traders,  and  on  the  other  hand  I 
think  that,  perhaps,  a small  Commission,  something 
like  the  present  Land  Commission,  that  goes  round 
the  country,  could  visit  the  chief  centres,  such  as 
Belfast,  and  Dublin,  and  Cork,  and  Londonderry, 
and  some  other  large  towns  where  traders  couid 
easily  bring  any  grievances  then  before  them,  and  that 
would  be  of  great  advantage. 

37659.  Would  you  be  disposed  to  leave  cases  of 
that  kind  to  be  settled  by  a County  Court  Judge?— 
Well,  I think  that  in  a great  many  cases  a County 
Court  Judge  would  be  thoroughly  competent  to  do 
it,  'but  some  of  them  would  not.  There  are  County 
Court  Judges  and  County  Court  Judges.  There  is 
a great  difference  among  them.  Our  own  County 
Court  Judge  in  Londonderry,  I think,  would  be  veiy 
competent,  Judge  Overend,  but  I know  some  of  the 
County  Court  Judges  that,  I think,  would  not  be 
competent. 

37660.  At  any  rate,  you  think  that  the  present 
Railway  Commissioners’  Court  is  not  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  this  country? — It  is  not,  sir. 

37661.  And  that  some  cheaper  and  easier  tribunal, 
more  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  country,  should  be 
apoointed  ? — Yes  ; a more  accessible  tribunal. 

37662.  And  an  Irish  tribunal  ?— And  an  Irish 
tribunal. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Sextox. 

37663.  Do  you  grind  wheat?— No,  we  have  discon- 
tinued grinding  wheat. 

37664.  Only  oats ?— Only  oats  and  maize;  very 
largely  maize. 

37665.  And  all  this  traffic  which  you  send,  not  by 
railway  to  Dublin,  but  by  sea  to  England  and  back 
again  to  Dublin,  is  oatmeal  ?— Oatmeal  and  occa- 
sionally oats. 

37666.  What  effect  had  the  running  of  the  coast- 
ing steamers  on  the  railway  rates  from  Limavady  to 
Dublin,  so  far  as  affected  you  ? — It  did  not  affect  me, 
sir,  because  I have  always  followed  a line  that  I 
have  very  satisfactorily  dealt  with,  that  is,  the  Laird 
line  from  Londonderry. 

37667.  I understand  that  you,  all  the  time,  sent 
that  traffic  via  Heysham  ? — I did,  sir. 

37668.  And  if  vou  had  chosen  to  send  it  by  rail 
to  Dublin  during  the  running  of  those  steamers,  was 
there  such  an  improvement  in  the  rates  as  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  do  it  satisfac- 


torily ? — I think  the  rates  would  have  been  consider- 
ably reduced,  because  the  steamers  generally  cause  a 
general  reduction  of  rates. 

37669.  Do  you  know  whether,  since  the  cessation 
of  the  steamers,  the  railway  rates  have  been  again 
increased  ? — I do  not,  from  my  own  personal  know- 
ledge, but  I have  heard  that  they  have  been. 

37670.  Now,  as  between  Limavady  and  Coleraine — 
an  example  of  the  curious  and  damaging  inequalities 
which  appear  to  be  necessary  incidents  of  the  present 
railway  system — how  does  the  disparity  of  rates  from 
Londonderry  to  Limavady  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
Coleraine  on  the  other,  affect  the  sales  of  your  out- 
put?— It  has  simply  resulted  in  the  fact  that  while 
we  formerly  did  a large  business  in  Coleraine  and 
towns  adjacent  to  Coleraine,  we  are  entirely  cut  off 
from  that  now,  because  the  railway  company,  in 
order  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  steamers,  have 
been  carrying  at  rates  from  Londonderry  to  Coleraine 
even  lower  than  the  rates  from  Londonderry  to  Lima- 
vady. 

37671.  You  are  half  way  from  Londonderry  to  Cole- 
raine?— We  are  half  way  to  Coleraine. 
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37672.  And  they  carry  the  grain  so  cheaply  to 
Coleraine  that  you  have  no  market  in  Coleraine,  or 
between  Coleraine  and  Limavady  ? — No ; it  has  shut 
me  out  altogether. 

37673.  They  might  as  well  have  raised  a wall  of 
brass  against  you  on  that  side? — About  the  same 
thing,  sir,  but  at  the  same  time,  as  a reasonable  man, 

I can  understand  the  thing,  because  they  had  either 
to  carry  the  grain  cheaply  to  Coleraine  or  not  carry  it 
at  all. 

37674.  Oh,  yes  ; but  the  question  here  is  the  rate 
to  Limavady? — Yes. 

37675.  Does  it  not  appear  to  .you,  that  though  it  Proposed  ex- 
may be  reasonable  from  a railway  point  of  view  tension  of  the 
in  the  case  of  sea  competition,  to  give  a low  rate  to  low  rates 
one  town,  that  does  not  justify  them  in  imposing  such  caused  by 
a high  rate  on  a nearer  town,  which  has  no  sea  compe-  wa^e.r  com" 
tition — as  to  artificially  destroy  or  diminish  trade  ? P®1.11.10"  lo' 
—Well,  my  own  opinion  is  that  where  they  are 
obliged  by  force  of  circumstances  to  reduce  the  rate 
to  one  town  (take  the  instance  you  have  given,  the  The  probability 
town  of  Coleraine),  they  should  give  a corx-esponding  of  unification 
reduction  to  the  nearer  town,  to  the  inland  town,  i<nd  public 
which  is  half  way.  administration 

37676.  But  so  long  as  railways  are  private  property,  of  th?  rallwayB 
worked  for  profit  only,  and  so  long  as  they  find  el‘sun^  .)ab|e 
themselves  obliged  to  allow  low  rates  by  competition  arra^Kiii'tr'  of 
at  one  point,  do  you  not  think  that  they  will  always  rate3. 
avail  themselves  of  their  freedom  to  impose  much 
higher  rates  at  points  where  there  is  no  competition, 
and  that  the  only  escape  from  that  is  by  a. public 
system  ? — A public  system. 

37677.  Which,  if  it  could  not  entirely  abolish  such 
evils,  might  minimize  them  ? — Yes,  I agree  in  that 
view.  In  fact  I am  of  opinion  that,  taking  my  own 
classification  at  the  common  rate  for  grain,  a gradu- 
ated scale,  say,  commencing  at  2d.  per  ton  per  mile- 
with  a minimum  charge  of  10  miles,  and  of  a half- 
penny per  ton  per  mile  of  150  to  300  miles  would 
meet  very  much  what  I may  call  the  justice  of  the- 
case ; but  that  could  only  bp  carried  out  by  the  unifi- 
cation of  the  railways,  or  State  ownership. 

37678.  First,  unification,  which  ends  contending 
interests  in  railway  transit,  and  secondly,  public  ad- 
ministration, which,  while  it  might  have  to  provide, 
say,  at  Coleraine  for  sea  competition,  just  like  pri- 
vate ownership,  would,  at  the  same  time,  take  note 
of  the  circumstance  that  Limavady  should  be  allowed 
to  live  ? — Exactly  so. 

37679.  I think  you  have  put  it  strongly  that  Irish  interior 
inland  rates  in  Ireland  are  generally  too  high,  rates  too  hi^h 
and  that  they  so  materially  prejudice  the  progress  compared  with 
of  that  undeveloped  country,  that  that  is  a sufficient  .lllroiieh  rates 
reason  for  the  substitution  of  public  ownership  of  lnto  lreland- 
the  lines  for  the  present  system  ? — Yes  ; I am  of  that 
opinion. 

37680.  Of  course  you  have  noticed  this,  that  the 
inland  rates  in  Ireland  operate,  as  we  might,  say,  in 
conjunction  with  the  through  rates  into  Ireland, 
and  that  imported  goods  are  carried  into  Ireland 
from  points  in  England  at  rates  comparatively  so  low 
that  the  high  inland  rate  does  place  an  artificial 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  Irish  manufacturer? — 

Oh.  I rather  think  it  does. 

37681.  Does  it  not  follow  that  these  high  inland 
rates  must  be  reduced  to  something  like  a parity,, 
proportionately  speaking,  with  the  Tow  import  rates 
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before  Irish  manufactures  can  develop? — Yes,  cer- 

37682.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  through  rates 
from  Ireland  into  England,  beneficial  as  they  have 
been  as  compared  with  the  want  of  through  rates, 
have  to  compete  with  a very  low  system  of  through 
rates  on  food  products  to  Great  Britain  from 
abroad? — They  have,  undoubtedly,  and,  as  an  idea 
just  of  State  ownership,  perhaps  I might  be  allowed 
to  quote  an  item  in  which  we  are  largely  interested 
in  Ireland— potatoes.  I take  this  from  a private 

circular  from  Hamburg  of  the  20th  October,  last 
month:  “Potatoes.  The  market  rules  exceedingly 
firm.  There  is  a rather  active  and  general  demand 
from  England,  and  prices  are  tending  upward.  In 
East  Prussia  the  crop  has  turned  out  almost  a failure, 
and  the  Government  has  allowed  a reduction  in  the 
railway  rates  of  50  per  cent,  to  this  district  to 
facilitate  matters.” 

37682a.  Mr.  Sexton. — Exactly. 

37683.  Chairman.— What  is  the  date  of  that?— 
20th  of  October,  sir. 

37683a.  Mr.  Sexton.— The  public  administration 
takes  note  of  the  public  needs? — Yes. 

37684.  Generally  and  in  localities? — Yes. 

37685.  No  private  administration  organised  for  pro- 
fit, taking  note  of  nothing  but  profit,  and  reducing 
rates  according  to  the  degree  of  competition 
or  imposing  rates  according  to  the  degree  of  freedom 
that  they  have  to  impose  them,  could  do  that  ? — The 
real  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  they  must  study  the 
interests  of  the  shareholders,  and  that  they  cannot 
afford  to  do  it,  and  that  in  a system  of  State  owner- 
ship or  unification  there  would  be  simply  a sort  of 
wholesale  dealing  as  against  retail  dealing.  The 
present  railway  companies  in  Ireland  you  may  call 
retail  traders,  and  by  a system  of  unification  you 
would  have  the  railways  as  a wholesale  concern,  you 
might  say,  and  I think  that  the  mileage  of  all  the 
railways  in  Ireland  would  not,  perhaps,  very  much 
exceed  the  Great  Western  of  England. 
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37686.  The  mileage  of  Irish  railways  corresponds 
pretty  nearly  to  that  of  most  of  the  Australian 
States,  where  there  are  unified  systems  ?— The 
late  Mr.  Mathieson,  who  was  a friend  of  mine, 
told  me  that  he  could  manage  all  the  State  railways 
out  there  very  much  easier  than  he  did  the  Midland 
Railway  of  England.  Of  course  you  can  understand 
that  from  his  point  of  view,  for  he  was  king  of  the 
country,  and  could  make  whatever  arrangements  he 
liked. 

37687.  We  may  take  it  from  the  evidence  of  ex- 
perts, with  regard  to  the  lines  of  Australia,  and 
many  other  countries,  that  the  physical  extent  of 
the  Irish  lines  would  not  interpose  any  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  single  management? — Well,  I suppose 
you  are  all  aware  of  what  the  late  Sir  George  Find- 
lay said  on  one  occasion. 

37687a.  Chairman. — We  have  all  heard  that. 

37688.  Mr.  Sexton. — At  any  rate,  we  may  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  if  he  did  not  take  two  days’  fishing 
every  week,  but  worked  six  days  a week,  the  railways 
of  Ireland  could  certainly  be  managed  by  a capable 
manager  ? — Certainly. 

37689.  Is  not  it  the  fact  that  each  big  railway  has 
some  port  or  another  which  gives  it  long  mileage  for 
traffic,  and  that  it  sends  all  traffic  as  far  as  possible 
to  that  port,  to  the  destruction  or  injury  of  other 
ports? — We,  in  Londonderry,  have  had  a very  sad 
experience  of  that. 

37690.  Is  that,  compatible  with  the  public  interest  ? 
— It  is  not. 

37691.  And  should  not  the  public  have  a transit 
system  fair  and  equal  between  all,  giving  all  a chance 
to  live,  as  far  as  practicable? — I perfectly  agree  with 
that. 

37692.  You  have  said  that  State-owned  railways 
have  been  a great  success.  Have  you  noticed  this, 

5 that  we  do  not  hear  from  any  country  in  the  world, 
in  which  State-owned  railways  exist,  any  expression 
of  dissatisfaction  with  them  or  of  desire  to  go  back 
from  the  public  to  the  private  system  ? — T think  that 
is  so,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Italy. 


The  Italian  37693.  But  it  is  only  in  the  last  year  or  two  that 
railways  the  Italian  Government  have  taken  over  the  lines 

recently  from  the  private  companies,  and  the  evils  with  which 

a .quired  by  ttie  ^ rajiways  are  cllargecf  may  be  gradually  minimised 
. by  the  public  management.  They  have  not  had  time 

ex  ep  ' to  remove  all  the  faults  of  the  private  systems  ? — I 

quite  agree  with  you. 


. 37694.  Is  not  it  the  fact,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
in  the  two  great  countries  where  private  railways 
still  prevail,  as  a survival— Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States — there  is  more  dissatisfaction  expressed 
with  the  working  of  the  railways  than  in  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  beside? — Certainly,  we  hear  far 
more  about  it. 

37695.  I should  like  to  ask  you,  in  conclusion, 
whether  if  we  had  a financial  arrangement  for  the 
unification  of  the  Irish  lines,  and  for  placing  them 
under  public  control,  you  would  think  it  important 
that  there  should  be  an  Irish  authority— an 
authority  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  Irish 
people  there,  for  settling  the  rates  and  fares, 
and  for  securing  that  the  profits  accruing  from 
the  railways  should  be  available  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  rates  and  fares,  and  the  perfecting  of  the 
transit  system  ?— Well,  I may  be  prejudiced;  but  I 
am  rather  in  favour  of  a thoroughly  experienced 
English  general  manager.  We  had  an  Irish  general 
manager  on  the  Northern  Counties  within  my  recol- 
lection, and  the  old  system  was  regularly  run  down 
till  the  late  Mr.  Cotton  came  over  ; and  it  may  be 
prejudice,  but  I am  rather  in  favour  of  a thoroughly 
experienced  manager  from  England. 

37696.  We  do  not  differ  at  all  on  that  point,  that 
the  most  experienced  managers  are  to  be  found  in 
England.  I think  the  three  principal  railway  mana- 
gers in  Ireland  are  Englishmen,  are  they  not? — I 
think  they  are. 

37697.  Surely  those  men,  who  have  proved  their 
competence,  and  who  have  been  trained  by  long  ex- 
perience in  England  and  Scotland,  would  be  as 
acceptable  to  an  Irish  authority  as  any  Irishman 
would  be,  if  they  found  that  their  competence  was 
superior  ? — I suppose  they  would. 

37698.  Now,  if  the  Imperial  Government  became 
the  direct  owner  of  the  lines,  would  there  not  be 
some  apprehension,  should  you  say,  from  your  know- 
ledge of  Irish  public  finance,  that  the  profits  of  the  rail- 
ways might  be  appropriated  to  some  Imperial,  and 
not  to  Irish  uses,  and  would  you  not  think  it  im- 
portant that  the  matter  should  be  so  handled  that 
the  profits  from  year  to  year  should  be  certainly 
available  for  the  perfecting  of  the  transit  system  in 
Ireland,  and  reduction  of  Irish  rates,  and  not  be 
allocated-  to  any  non-Irish  use? — I have  no  fear  of 
not  getting  fair  play  from  England. 

37699.  But  if  the  Imperial  Parliament  acquired 
the  lines,  there  might  be  a disposition  to  treat  the 
profits  as  Imperial  property? — Well,  my  opinion 
about  the  acquisition  of  the  Irish  railways  by  the 
State  is  that  they  should  pass  over  to  the  State  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  the  Telegraph  system  has 
passed  to  the  Post  Office,  which  is  working  very 
satisfactorily. 

37700.  You  bear  in  mind  that  the  Irish  rates  would 
require  reduction? — Yes. 

37701.  And  you  bear  in  mind  that  the  great  in- 
fluence of  the  English  companies  has  had  something 
to  do  with  making  the  disparity  between  low  through 
rates  into  Ireland  and  high  inland  rates.  W,ould  you 
not  think  it  important  that  some  Irish  authority 
should  be  appointed  who  should  have  the  power  of 
settling  the  rates  and  have  the  control  and  us©  of 
the  profits? — Well,  I think,  that  probably  a mixed 
Board  would  be  the  best  of  all,  because,  of  course, 
the  acquirement  of  Irish  railways  would  only  be  pos- 
sible by  means  of  capital  guaranteed  by  England, 
and  it  would  be  only  fair  that  the  man  who  is  liable 
for  the  responsibility  should  have  a strong  voice  in 
the  matter. 

37702.  But  if  Ireland  assumed  financial  responsi- 
bility, to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Treasury,  in  re- 
spect of  a loan  from  the  Treasury,  do  you  think  that 
in  that  case  she  ought  to  have  sole  use  of  the  rail- 
way profits  for  the  purpose  of  securing  railway  tran- 
sit in  Ireland? — I am  afraid  Ireland  could  not 
assume  responsibility. 

37703.  I am  putting  it  that  she  could  satisfy  the 
Treasury,  which  is  not  easily  satisfied.  Suppose,  by 
obtaining  special  power  to  strike  a rate  or  in  any 
other  way  Ireland  assumed  responsibility  in  a way 
satisfactory  to  the  Treasury,  would  you  say 
that  in  that  case  it  would  be  fair  that  the  profits 
which  might  be  acquired  by  better  management  of 
the  railways  should  be  applied  to  Irish  uses? — Well, 
you  ask  me  about  a question  that  would  hardly  be 
likely  to  arise,  because  I do  not  think  it  would  be 
possible  for  Ireland  to  guarantee  the  large  sum  of 
money  which  would  be  required. 
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37704.  'Well,  Mr.  Commissioner  Stevenson  admitted, 
and  I think  the  Treasury  would  not  question,  that  if 
there  were  a central  authority  in  Ireland,  with  the 
power  of  striking  a rate  and  with  the  revenue  of  the 
railways  as  well  at  its  disposal,  that  would  be  a 
satisfactory  security? — Well,  that  may  be  his 

opinion. 

37704a.  But,  surely,  the  Corporations  of  Ireland  at 
present  are  able  to  float  stocks  at  3 i and  3£  per  cent, 
simply  on  the  security  of  their  municipal  rates;  and, 
the  security  of  the  rates  is  an  indefeasible  security  ? 
— Yes,  it  is  indefeasible. 

37705.  An  indefeasible  security.  The  Treasury 
would  admit  so  much  ? — In  order  to  raise  money  for 
a transaction  of  this  sort  Imperial  credit  would  have 
to  be  made  use  of  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  made  use 
of  for  raising  money  with  Land  Stock. 

37706.  But  surely,  the  Treasury  might  lend  to  an 
Irish  authority,  and  the  Irish  authority  might  give 
security  for  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Treasury,  and  if  the  Treasury 
were  satisfied  who  else  would  have  a right  to  object  ? 
—But  that  is  another  point. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Ac  worth. 

37707.  I gather  that  your  wish  in  regard  to  State 
purchase  is  that  it  should  be  an  Imperial  authority 
in  some  shape  or  form  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

37708.  That  being  so,  you  would . consider  that  the 
Imperial  authority  ought  to  manage  or  control  the 
management? — That  is  so. 

37709.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  we  have 
heard  a great  deal  of  evidence  here  to  the  effect  that 
the  English  Imperial  Government  ought  to  be  kept 
out  of  it  altogether,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  managed 
by  Irishmen? — I rather  think  that  if  the  Imperial 
Government  contribute  the  money  they  ought  to  have 
the  control. 

37710.  That  seems  a logical  sequitur,  but  we  have 
been  told  by  a great  many  witnesses  here  that  if 
the  Imperial  Government  had  anything  to  do  with 
it,  the  people  of  Ireland  would  not  mind  them  paying 
the  bill,  but  if  they  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
management  Ireland  would  be  dissatisfied? — I do  not 
see  how  any  reasonable  man  could  be. 

37711.  I am  not  concerned  with  that,  but  you  know 
that  a very  large  body  of  evidence  has  been  to  that 
effect? — I believe  it  has. 

37712.  So  . that  what  seems  to  be  your  proposal, 
that  the  Imperial  Government  should  take  it  in 
charge,  would  not  satisfy  a large  part  of  Ireland? — 
It  is  very  possible. 

37713.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proposal  that  the 
Irish  people  should  do  it,  and  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  would  not  satisfy 
you  ? — I do  not  think  it  could  be  carried  out. 

37714.  That  is  the  difficulty.  You  spoke  of  Mr. 
Mathieson  : did  you  talk  to  him  about  tire  Australian 
arrangements  at" all? — Not  very  particularly,  but  he 
told  me  he  had  far  less  trouble  in  managing  a very 
much  longer  mileage  there  than  he  had  with  the 
Midland  Railway  of  England,  because  they  had  so 
many  points  to  attend  to. 

37715.  In  other  words,  competition  made  him  work 
hard  here,  and  where  he  did  not  get  competition  the 
work  was  more  easy? — That  is  about  it. 

37716.  Do  you  think  that  in  a new  country  a man 
should  be  allowed  to  take  it  easy  because  there  is  no 
competition? — I think,  as  far  as  I can  understand, 
the  railway  service  out  there  gives  more  satisfaction, 
but  I cannot  speak  from  actual  knowledge. 

37717.  Did  you  not  discuss  with  him  the  question 
of  political  interference? — I did  not. 

37718.  Then  I will  not  ask  you  anything  about  it. 
You  mentioned  that  you  desire  through  rates  for  your 
grain  trade — that  it  should  begin  a 2d.  a mile  for 
short  distances  and  gradually  run  down,  and  you 
suggested  i,d.  for  a long  distance,  if  you  wanted  to 
get  down  to  Cork.  That  seems  to  you  a reasonable 
proposal,  does  it? — I think  it  does. 

37719.  Do  you  not  know'  that  precisely  that  system 
has  been  tried  already  on  Prussian  railways,  and  it 
had  to  be  given  up,  because  the  agriculturist  in  Cork, 
we  will  say,  protested  against  the  agriculturist  from 
Gimavady  getting  into  his  district;  it  was  East 
I russia  and  the  South  German  Provinces,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  but  call  it  Limavady  and  Cork  : did  you  know 
that? — I did  net. 


37720.  Would  there  not  be  some  risk  of  the  same  nov_  15  1907. 
sort  of  thing  happening  on  a State  system  in  your  — — 

country  ? W ould  not  one  locality  protest  against  the  Mr.  S.  M. 
other  being  brought  in  to  compete  ? • — I do  not  think  it  Macrory,  j.p., 
would,  because,  speaking  in  reference  to  agricultural  Representa- 
produce,  it  sometimes  happens  that  in  the  South  of  “ve  of  bhe 
Ireland  they  have  a great  surplus  of  one  particular  erry 

article,  and  in  the  North  of  Ireland  they  have  a counc;] 
surplus  of  another  article,  so  that  there  would  be  an 
inter-change. 


37721.  But  suppose  there  was  a bad  local  crop  of  The  anomalies 
oatmeal,  and  there  was  a high  price  in  the  North,  in  rates  in- 
and  the  farmers  had  their  price  cut  down  because  ducedbysea 
of  the  State  dumping  it  in  from  the  South  ? — I do  competition  an 
not  think  that  would  arise.  outcome  of.  the 

37721a.  You  spoke  about  India.  I dare  say  you  way  system, 
knew  Mr.  Robertson,,  on  the  Great  Northern  of  Ire- 
land, the  general  manager  ? — No,  I did  not. 

37722.  Did  you  ever,  read  his  report  on  India  ? You 
know  he  went  out  to  report? — No,  I did  not. 

37723.  Then  I will  not  ask  you  about  that.  Let 
us  take  another  question.  You  agreed,  I think,  that 
whether  it  was  Company  or  State,  the  Coleraine  rates 
could  not  be  put  up,  because  sea  competition  kept 
them  down  ? — I quite  realise  the  fact  that  a railway 
company,  in  order  to  carry  the  goods,  at  all  events, 
those  opposed  by  sea  competition,  lower  the  rate. 

37724.  We  need  not  use  the  word  11  company  ” ; we 
may  say  “ railway  ” ? — Certainly. 

37725.  Do  you  think  Limavady  ought  to  come  down 
to  that  level  ? — I think  when  such  a state  of  things, 
exists,  which,  generally  speaking,  is  only  temporary, 
because  the  steamer  generally  in  the  end  has  to  go. 
to  the  wall — whether  it  has  been  bought  off  or  not 
we  will  not  go  into,  but,  at  all  events,  the  steamer 
is  off  now,  but  during  the  time  the  steamer  is  on, 
the  rates  are  kept  down. 

37726.  You  would  not  think  it  proper  that  the  State 
should  cut  the  throat  of  the  steamer,  and  then  put  up 
the  rates  to  Coleraine?  You  would  not  like  that? — 

I would  not. 

37727.  Therefore  the  State  would  always  have  to 
keep  the  Coleraine  rates  down  to  a point  where  the 
steamer  could  not  come  in  ? — Yes,  but  on  the  other- 
hand — 

37728.  Do  not  let  us  go  into  that.  You  agree  that 
the  State  would  have  to  keep  the  Coleraine  rates, 
down  to  the  level  prescribed  by  steamer  competition  ? ' 

— Yes,  or  else  let  the  steamer  get  the  traffic.  As  a. 
rule,  steamers  carry  at  ridiculously  low  rates,  and' 
generally  speaking  come  to  grief  themselves. 

37729.  Do  not  say  ridiculously  low  rates;  I think 
you  said  Coleraine  can  get  low  rates  because  it  has 
so  cut  off  steamer  competition? — Yes. 

37730.  I think  you  said  Limavady  ought  to  come 
down? — Limavady  ought  to  come  down  to  some  ex- 
tent, not  to  the  full  extent. 

^ 37731.  Then,  Limavady  rates  would  come  down  ? — Effect  on  the 

^ 37732.  And  the  railway  revenue  . would  suffer? — revenue  of  an 
Yes,  it  would.  adjustment  of 

37733.  How  is  it  to  be  made  up  ? — The  railway  rates  on  the 
revenue  must  suffer.  They  must  carry,  you  know,  at  basis  of 
these  very  cheap  rates,  to  Coleraine.  steamer  com*  ■ 

37734.  Yes,  but  what  I want  to  know  is  this : they  p.e,ltlTe 
manage  to  get  a better  profit,  we  will  suppose,  out  cl,arSes- 
of  Limavady  than  out  of  Coleraine  ? — Simply  because 
Limavady  is 

37735.  I am  not  disputing  whether  it  is  right  or 
wrong,  but  you  say  Limavady  must  come  down,  too  ? 

—To  some  extent. 

37736.  To  some  extent  ? — It  should  be  met  to  some 
extent. 

37737.  That  is  going  to  cost  money  to  the  railway  ? 

— It  would. 


37738.  Where  is  the  money  going  to  come  from  ? 

That  is  for  the  railway  company. 

37739.  Supposing  it  is  not  the  Company  but  tho  fl.  „«ttw  of 
State,  where  are  you  going  to  get  it  then  ? — I think  rales  to  meet 
m all  probability  the  State  would  not  go  into  com-  sea  competition 
petition  with  the  steamer,  because  it  could  afford  to  under  a State 
give  as  low  rates  as  any  steamer  all  over  the  country,  system  of  coc- 
37740.  Then  it  would  keep  the  Coleraine  rates  up  ,ro'  considered 
and  get  no  profit— would  lose  the  profit  that  it  now  ‘“Probable., 
makes  ?— You  would  practically  have  all  the  railway* 
m Ireland  working  as  one  concern,  and  the  State 
could  afford  to  give  lower  rates,  because,  as  I tried  to 
point  out,  they  could  manage  much  cheaper.  As  a 
large  wholesale  concern,  it  could  be  managed  very 
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much  cheaper  than  tlie  present  system,  which  I may 
call  a retail  system,  with  so  many  different  com- 
panies. 

37741.  Mr.  Sexton. — And  the  low  rates  would  de- 
velop traffic  ?— They  would  undoubtedly  develop  traffic. 

37742.  Mr.  Acworth. — And  if  it  comes,  then  it 
would  pay  them,  would  it  not?— They  have  so  many 
expenses  that  they  cannot  afford  it. 

37743.  You  think  there  is  great  economy  in  man- 
agement upon  which  you  can  draw? — Undoubtedly. 

37744.  Now  I want  to  ask  you  another  thing.  The 
prosperous  railways,  the  railways  that  have  got  a 
good  revenue,  are  in  the  North  and  North-east,  prac- 
tically ?— To  a great  extent. 

37745.  They  have  got  six  and  seven  per  cent,  divi- 
dend and  that  sort  of  thing? — Yes. 

37746.  On  the  other  hand,  when  you  get  down  to 
the  South  and  West,  it  is  3 per  cent,  or  3-j.  The 
Great  Southern  has  got  back  to  4,  and  the  Midland 
is  3.  That  is  a part  of  the  country  that  wants 
money  ; they  want  new  railways  and  so  cn  ; we  have 
heard  a great  deal  about  it  ? — Yes. 

TUe  utilising  37747.  Do  you  think  the  North-east  would  be  quite 
of  surplus  satisfied  if  the  profit  on  their  railways  was  taken 

earnings  under  f0r  the  development  of  the  South-west" 

- State-owned  think  it  would. 


—I  do  not 


system. 


the  mineral 
resources  of 
the  country. 


State  owner 
ship  to  be  a 
benefit  for 


The  suggested 
reduction  of 
third  class 
fares  a means 


37748.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  they  are  like  other 
human  beings  in  Ireland  they  might  not  be. 

37749.  Mr.  Sexton.— Why  should  the  development 
be  limited  to  South-west?  Would  it  not  he  uni- 
versal ? 

37750.  Mr.  Acworth.— There  would  not  be  much 
money  available  from  Clare  to  carry  on  subsidised 
developments  in  Ulster,  would  there  ? — I should  not 
think  so.  Of  course  it  depends  greatly  ; there  may 
be  mineral  developments  there.  For  instance,  in 
Kilkenny,  they  have  a valuable  anthracite  coal,  I 
believe.  I may  mention  that  I run  a suction  gas 
plant  myself,  and  I have  'been  thinking  of  getting 
Kilkenny  coal  because  the  Welsh  coal  has  got  to 
such  an  enormous  price  now. 

37751.  We  have  got  to  remember  that  the  Great 
Southern  has  been  looking  at  that  coal  for  many 
years,  and  they  say  it- would  not  pay  to  make  a line 
there ; they  may  be  wrong,  hut  that  is  what  they 
think.  Do  you  agree  with  me  that  if  there  is  a 
surplus  it  is  more  likely  to  be  a surplus  earned  at 
Ulster  .and  spent  in  Munster  than  earned  in  Mun- 
ster and  spent  in  Ulster? — That  is  very  likely.  I am 
quite  certain  there  are  large  mineral  resources  in  the 
West.  For  instance,  my  brother  is  one  of  the  largest 
shareholders  of  the  Arigna  Coal  Mines,  and  the 
Arigna  Coal  Mines  have  returned  all  the  capital  to 
the  shareholders. 

37752.  Of  course  we  all  hope  that  is  true,  and  we 
will  hope  they  will  develop,  but  still  we  have  got 
to  .agree  to  this,  that  it  is  out  of  the  resources  of  the 
net  earnings  that  are  mainly  made  in  the  North 
and  East  that  you  are  going  to  develop  industries  in 
the  South  and  West.  That  is  where  the  strong  point 
of  the  revenue  of  the  State  railway  is  to  come  from? 
— Yes ; the  North-east  would  be  the  strong  point. 

37753.  You  would  he  using  their  revenues  to  deve- 
lop tire  other  part  of  the  country — quite  likely,  per- 
haps?—I look  upon  this  to  ,a  great-  extent  'as  some- 
thing for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  country. 

37754.  You  agree  with  me  that  there  might  be  a 
grievance  in  the  North-east  if  they  were  used  as  a 
milch  cow  for  the  South-west.  Just  one  other  thing. 
Leaving  out  the  question  of  whether  it  was  State  or 
private  ownership,  you  spoke  of  third-class  fares?— 
Yes. 

37755.  You  spoke  of  Mr.  Cotton.  Mr.  Cotton  did 
.•a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  reduction  of  fares  on  his 
railway? — He  did. 

37756.  What  is  your  view  about  the  reduction  of  . 
third-class  fares.  Do  you  think  it  an  important 
thing  for  the  development  of  the  district  to  let 
people  get  about  cheaper  ? — I think  it  is. 

37757.  Do  you  think  it  would  develop  much  new 
traffic? — T think  it-  would. 

37758.  You  are  in  a pretty  poor  part  of  Ulster  at 
Limavady  ? — By  no  means.  We  are  in  the  Garden 
of  Ireland. 

37759.  Perhaps  I am  wrong  in  saying  Limavady, 
’t-  a little  further  south  is  a pretty  poor  country . 
it  not? — No,  not  at  all. 


but 


37760.  Why  is  the  railway  so  unprofitable?— 
Simply  because  like  all  branch  lines  it  was  made  for 
the  development  of  the  country,  and  like  all.  branch 
lines  it  was  unremunerative. 

37761.  If  I remember  rightly,  it  hardly  did  more 
than  pay  working  expenses? — Yes,  just  about. 

37762.  That  does  not  seem  like  any  profit  to  the 
district.  What  I wanted  to  ask  was,  in  your  view, 
would  a fare  of,  say,  a halfpenny  a mile  for  the  sake 
of  -argument,  develop  -a  great  deal  of  traffic  that  at 
present  does  not  go  at  a penny? — I would  not  like 
to  go  down  so  low  as  ■&  halfpenny,  but  I should  say 
three  farthings  a mile  would  be  a very  proper  reduc- 
tion. 

37763.  I do  not  want  to  pin  you  to  a figure,  or  to 
pin  myself  to  a figure ; the  point  I was  at  was  this : 
Is  there  traffic  which  will  not  go  at  present  rates 
that  would  go  at  lower  rates? — I think  in  a great 
many  oases  the  men  would  travel  probably  nearly  as 
often  again  if  they  had  lower  rates. 

37764.  Put  it  in  this  way : We  used  to  he  told 
that  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  three  or  four  men 
would  go  together  and  hire  a car  and  drive  along- 
side the  railway? — I believe  they  did. 

37765.  Does  that  happen  nowadays? — No,  it  does 
not ; but  since  the  introduction  of  motor  cars  I 
think  the  railways  -are  likely  to  be  very  considerably 
opposed. 

37766.  It  has  not  come  yet?. — I often  go  up  from 
Limavady  to  Londonderry  by  • motor  car,  because  I 
can  go  as  quick  as  'by  train. 

37767.  But  you  are  not  an  ordinary  workman,  you 
see? — It  is  always  a question 

37768.  Motor  cars  are  not  going  to  carry  workmen  to 
any  great  extent,  I fancy  ? — I do  not  know. 

37769.  I wanted  to  get  from  you  whether  you 
thought  that-  a considerable  reduction  on  third-cl-ass 
fares  would  tap  -a  stratum  of  traffic  that  at  present 
is  not  much  touched  ? — I think  a moderate  reduction 
would. 

37770.  You  are  not  very  sanguine? — I am  not  very 
sanguine.  I should  mention  that  the  late  Mr.  Cotton 
gave  very  favourable  market  -rates  and  encouraged 
the  public  in  every  way  to  attend  the  markets  and 
fairs. 

37771.  With  great  success? — With  great  success; 
and  judging  -from  that,  I should  say  that  -a  slightly 
lower  rate  all  round  would  he  a great  advantage  ; at 
any  rate,  the  railways  would  not  lose  .anything  by 
it. 

37772.  You  want  t~  take  off  the  second-class  alto- 
gether?—I do. 

37773.  We  have  had  evidence  from  people  who  attach 
very  great  importance  to  keeping  the  second-class 
because  the  third-class  is  so  very  unattractive  ? — I 
should  keep  up  the  third  class. 

37774.  Ycu  see,  it  is  the  company  rather  than  the 
carriage ; you  cannot  improve  that.  They  say  they 
do  not  want  to  travel  with  people  going  to  a cattle 
'fair,  or  with  people  coming  from  -a  cattle  fair?— 
There  is  something  in  that. 

37775.  Just  a question  about  that  Laird’s  carrying 
from  Heysham  ; does  the  steamer  go  on  to  Dublin, 
or  is  there  transhipment  for  Dublin  at  Heysham  ?~ 
There  is  transhipment  at  Heysham. 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson’  Pof-i. 

37776.  With  regard  to  this  question  of  State 
ownership,  I gather  that  you  favour  a Department 
under  the  Imperial  Parliament  rather  than  ah  Irish 
authority  ? — I would. 

37777.  With  regard  to  the.  Government  Depart- 
ments in  Ireland,  in  Dublin,  the  thirty  or  forty 
Departments — we  will  not  argue  as  to  the  exact  num- 
ber ; there  seems  to  be  a difference  of  opinion  about 
it— the  police,  education,  the  Board  of  Works,  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  numerous  other  Boards, 
has  your  experience  of  the  working  of  these  Depart- 
ments (I  am  not  asking  now  from  .a  political  point 
of  view,  but  speaking  generally)  been  that  they  are 
so  satisfactory  that  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to 
bring  in  another  Board  with  control  over  perhaps  the 
most  important  function,  or  most  important  element, 
of  the  whole  working  and  life  of  the  country?— I 
think  a great  many  of  the  Boards  in  Dublin  have 
done  very  good  work;  but  some  of  them,  like  other 
Boards,  have  not  been  at  all  satisfactory. 
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37778.  You  are  aware,  no  doubt,  that  statesmen 
of  every  shade  of  political  opinion,  Conservatives 
and  Liberals,  who  have  had  experience  in  Ireland  of 
these  Departments  have  admitted  that  their  adminis- 
tration has  been  wasteful,  inefficient,  extravagant, 
and  very  often  out  of  sympathy  with  the  requirements 
of  the  country.  I think  you  must  be  aware  that  that 
has  been  exi>ressed  by  men  of  every  class  of  political 
opinion  ? — My  own  opinion  is  that  there  is  no  great 
necessity  now  for  Dublin  Castle,  because  the  two 
countries  are  so  closely  connected  together. 

37779.  I .am  not  on  the  question  of  Dublin  Castle, 
but  do  you  think  that  is  a fair  construction  to  put 
upon  the  opinion  of  statesmen  of  both  political  par- 
ties-r-Oonservatives  and  Liberals,  Members  of  Par- 
liament— that  they  have  admitted  that  the  system 
of  administration — as  at  present  conducted — is  waste- 
ful, inefficient,  extravagant,  and  very  often  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  requirements  and  wishes  of  the 
people  of  the  country.  Is  that  a fair  expression  of 
their  views? — I think  it  is  moderately  fair. 

37780.  I am  glad  you  admit  that,  because  I think 
it  is  universally  admitted.  There  may  be  a differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  how  these  defects  are  to 
be  remedied,  but  I think  it  is  universally  admitted 
that  there  is  great  need,  and  great  cause,  and  great 
room  for  improvement.  Now  I will  take  another 
point.  You  are  aware  that  there  has  been  one  De- 
partment instituted  in  the  last  six  or  seven  years 
which  has  been  practically  absolutely  controlled  by 
Irishmen — the  Department  of  Agriculture — Irish 
officials  throughout— practically  all . the  Government 
grants  controlled  by  the  Council  and  the  Board,  who, 
whether  nominated  or  elected,  are  entirely  constituted 
of  Irishmen.  I would  ask  you,  not  looking  at  it  from 
a narrow  point  of  view,  but  remembering  the  difficul- 
ties which  such  a Department  has  had  to  encounter — 
the  opposition  in  starting  new  theories,  and  factors  of 
that  kind— looking  at  all  those,  has  your  experience  of 
the  work  done  by  that  Department,  on  the  whole, 
not  been  very  satisfactory,  and  such  as  to  entitle 
Irishmen  to  say  that  when  they  gre  given  proper  con- 
trol and  proper  administrative  authority  they  are 
quite  capable  of  managing  the  work  entrusted  to  them 
as  well  as  people  from  the  other  side  of  the  water? — 
I think  the  Irish  Agricultural  Department  has  been 
fairly  well  managed. 

37781.  Of  course  I admit  they  had  great  difficulties. 
They  have  had  to  struggle  against  conservative  ideas 
on  the  part  of  the  people  whom  they  were  trying  to 
educate,  but,  making  allowances  for  all  those  diffi- 
culties, on  the  whole,  has  it  not  been  a great  suc- 
cess ?— Speaking  generally,  it  has;  and  I think  we, 
in  the  North  of  Ireland,  do  not-  require  education  so 
much  as  those  in  the  South  and  West,  the  parts  co 
which  the  Agricultural  Board  has  been  applied. 

37782.  Speaking  as  a North  of  Ireland  man,  I am 
sure  you  do  not  grudge  that  action.  You,  being  in 
the  happy  position  of  not  requiring  the  education, 
and  the  people  in  the  South  not  being  in  the  same 
happy  position  as  yourselves,  you  do  not  grudge 
weir  getting  those  .advantages,  though  it  may  cause 
some  expense  to  yourselves? — Certainly  not. 

37783.  I do  not  want  to  go  into  tlie  question,  but 
1 think  you  will  admit  that  the  linen  industry, 
which  is  the  mainstay  of  'the  North  of  Ireland, 
would  never  have  attained  the  success  it  lias  done 
" it  had  not  been  for  many  years  largely  subsidised 
y England.  T think  that  is  a point  that  is  very 
often  forgotten  by  Ulster  men.  They  seem  to  think 
mat  their  great  industry  is  entirely  due  to  their  own 
efforts.  I do  not  wish  to  disparage  those  efforts, 
out  I think  they  forget  that  their  prosperity  is 
argely  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  infancy  of  their 
industries  they  were  largely  subsidised  by  Great 
..ritain.  when  it  did  not  suit  its  purpose  to  assist 
industries  in  other  parts  of  the  island.  My  friend 
- r-  Aeworth  (I  <lo  not  wish  to  get  into  contro- 
■rsv  with  him.  because  I am  afraid  he  would  get 
me  best,  of  it)  I think  asked  you  whether  the  North 
« lrelan,1>  which  contributes  a large  proportion  of 
tha*revenues  railways,  would  not  object  to 

Il3  revenue  being  used,  to  assist  the  Smith.  T 
ij mK  tlle  argument  would  lose  a great  deal  of  weight 
.• . JS  y°n  contemplate,  the  railway  system  was  put 
an  °T  > aan^B  either  of  a State  authority  or  of 
kL,.r: 17‘  authority  Thm-e  would  be  no  great  diffi- 
‘ f'ce  railways  were  taken  over  as  a whole  and 
irishmnered  either  by  the  State  or  hy  a National 
Department.  That  argument  would  not  have 


the  same  weight  as  if  they  remained  in  the  hands 
of  private  companies? — Managed  as  a whole? 

37784.  When  managed  as  a whole,  they  would  look  m 
to  the  revenue  as  a whole,  and  they  would  be  pre-  m 
pared  to  say — “ We  are  deriving  so  much  revenue  R 
from  one  part — one  part  of  the  system  pays  well,  and  ti 
that  ought  to  go  to  making  up  any  loss  ou  the  part  L 
of  the  system  that  pays  badly”? — Looking  forward  C 
ultimately  to  the  portion  which  is  paying  badly  ^ 
ultimately  becoming  a good  paying  transaction. 

37785.  At  any  rate,  the  State  could  afford  to  look  q 
at  it  from  a broad  point  of  view.  I am  quite  aware  o 
that  if  a particular  system  of  railway  was  likely  to  s' 
obtain  money  for  such  a purpose  as  lowering  its  ii 
rates  in  competition  with  other  railways,  there  might  P 
be  some  little  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  those  0 
who  found  the  money  to  having  their  earning  de-  1 
voted  to  assisting  the  others,  but  I think  that  would  q 
disappear  to  a large  extent  under  such  a system  as 
I think  you  yourself  approve  of.  You  know  that  t 
there  has  been  a proposition  from  the  General  Coun-  t 
cil  of  County  Councils,  which  is  the  only  central  au-  r 
thority — we  need  not  go  into  the  question  as  to  whether  1 
it  is  the  most  satisfactory  from  all  points  of  view, 
but  at  any  rate  it  is  the  only  representative  body  of  * 
the  kind  in  Ireland  at  present,  and  they  have  put  * 
forward  a suggestion  that  if  the.  land  and  bjiildings 
of  Ireland  which  are  valued  at  something  like 
£15,000,000  for  rateable  purposes — were  given  as  a 
security  with  the  railways  at  the  back  of  them  as 
additional  security,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
raising  siuch  a sum  of  money  at  3£  per  cent,  as  would 
practically  allow  of  the  taking  over  of  the  whole  of 
the  Irish  railways? — That  may  be  the  opinion  of  the 
Central  County  Council  authority  in  Dublin,  but  I 
should  not  place  very  much  reliance  upon  their 
opinion. 

37786  But  facts  are  facts,  and  figures  are  figures.  { 
The  value  of  the  land  and  buildings  is  £15,000,000,  I 
and  capitalised  at  twenty  years’  purchase,  that  is  {■ 
£300,000,000  ; and  in  addition  to  that,  you  have  the  i 
security  of  the  railways  themselves.  You  are  aware  1 
that  the  counties  of  Ireland  generally,  and  largely  r 
those  in  the  poorest  districts,  have,  for  the  last  thirty 
years  met  guarantees  given  in  respect  of  the  interest 
on  the  capital  cost  of  all  those  light  railways  invol- 
ving a large  annual  expenditure  with  the  greatest 
regularity.  You  are  aware  of  that,  are  you  not  ? — I 
am  not  aware  of  it,  but  it  may  be  the  case. 

37787.  You  know  that  all  these  light  railways 
through  the  West  of  Ireland  and  the  North  have 
been  guaranteed,  more  or  less,  and  the  guarantee  has 
been  paid,  and  though  there  has  been  dissatisfac- 
tion on  the  part  of  these  poor  people,  still  they  have 
met  their  obligations  in  the  most  honourable  manner, 
that,  is  under  the  County  CounciLs  which  took  the 


place  of  the  Grand  June, 
personal  knowledge. 

37788.  I think  you  ma 
I have  no  doubt  it  is. 

37789.  That  being  the 
mit  that  the  manner  in 


? — I cannot  tell  yoi 


37789.  That  being  the  case,  I think  you  will  ad-  r 
mit  that  the  manner  in  which  the  County  Councils  J 
have  discharged  their  duties  since  the  Local  Gov-  " 
eminent  Act  came  into  force — of  course  it  has  given  [ 
dissatisfaction  to  some,  but  with  regard  to  effecting  ( 
economies  and  to  any  increase  of  burdens  which  they  [ 
have  laid  upon  the  districts,  I think  yon  will  admit 
that  their  operation  has  been  satisfactory  ?— The 
County  Councils  of  course  have  very  great  advantages 
over  the  old  Grand  Jury  system  in  the  fact  of  the 
grant  alone,  and  the  fact  of  their  being  a continuing 
body,  but  I think,  speaking  for  the  County  of  Lon- 
donderry— I was  for  fifteen  years  a member  of  the 
Grand  Jury,  and  since  the  commencement  of  I he 
County  Council  I was  returned-  unopposed  for  the 
County  Council-  -I  take  that  rather  as  an  honour, 
because  the  mere  fact  of  being  a Grand  Juror  wis 
considered  almost  fatal  to  the  return  of  any  man 
on  the  County  Councils— I know  that  the  ratepayers 
of  the  County  of  Londonderry  now  say  they  will  be 
very  glad  to  have  the  old  Grand  Jury  back  again,  be- 
cause their  management  was  more  economical. 

37790.  I think  that  is  an  exception.  I am  not 
arguing  the  poinr  in  favour  of  County  Councils,  but 
I think,'  looking  at  the  returns  of  the  working  of 
those  bodies,  i f you  study  the- official  reports,  their 
work,  from  the  financial  point  of  view,  has  been  a 
success,  and  it  has  not  entailed  an  increase  of  expen- 
diture or  anything' in  the  way  of  unjust  charges, 
which  at  one  time  were  anticipated.  Tf  you  study 
2 Y 
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the  Government  reports,  I think  you  will  find  that 
’ what  I have  said  is  correct.  My  only  point  in 
making  these  remarks  is  that  if  there  is  any  .truth 
in  these  arguments,  looking  by  the  light  of  experi- 
ence at  the  working  of  these  local  bodies,  would  not 
that  justify  you  in  having  some  confidence  in  a body 
which  was  representative  of  the  whole  of  these  Boards, 
such  as  the  General  Council ; and  if  they  were  dis- 
posed to  give  a guarantee  on  the -rates  of  Ireland  such 
e as  I speak  of,  of  £300,000,000,  could  you  not  depend 
,1  upon  that  guarantee  being  honourably  fulfilled  . 1 

e am  sorry  to  say  that  I have  not  the  same  confidence 
that  you  have  in  them.  I may  be  wrong. 

37791  I was  only  saying  that  you  have  certain 
facts  to  go  upon,  certain  experiences  to  guide  you, 
and  in  the  light  - of  those  experiences  I should  have 
thought  you  would  admit  that  if  they  kept  up  the 
1 same  standard  as  the  smaller  bodies  which  they 
represent,  there  would  be  no  fear  of  the  future.  How- 
ever, I will  not  pursue  that  point  any  more.  iNow 
with  regard  to  second  and  third-class  fares,  the  weight 
of  evidence,  as  I daresay  you  have  seen,  has  been 
that  we  have  had  very  little  expression  of  opinion 
in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  second-class;  it  has 
rather  been  that  the  reduction  of  the  second-class  fare 
would  tend  to  bring  the  traffic  from  the  third  into 
the  second.  Do  not  you  think  the  combined  result 
of  a considerable  reduction  of  the  second-class  fare 
and  of  a smaller  reduction  of  the  third-class  tare 
would  be  preferable  to  the  abolition  of  the  second 
class  altogether?— Well,  on  our  line  the  late  Mr. 
Cotton,  when  he  was  General  Manager,  reduced  the 
second-class  fare  very  considerably,  and  brought  it 
down  very  near  to  the  third. 

37792.  Mr.  A spinal/,. — How  near  to  the  third?— 


profits  are  at  present  ?— I think  the  savings  would  be 
very  great  indeed. 

37799.  What  I mean  is,  that  the  first  source  of 
saving  would  be  the  application  of  the  public  credit 
for  that  purpose,  whereby  the  annual  charge  on  tin- 
capital,  if  the  State  took  charge  of  the  line,  would 
be  substantially  less  than  are  the  net  profits  at  pre- 
sent, and  thereby  a surplus  . would  be  created  ?— I 
think  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  would  be. 


37800.  Very  well.  Would  the  North  and  East  have 
any  special  proprietorship  of  that  surplus?  vVoulcl 
it  not  be  a surplus  obtained  by  public  credit— that 
is  the  application  of  the  credit  of  the  whole  of  Ire- 
land, not  merely  of  (the  North-East  of  it,  and 
the  credit  of  England  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  of 
Ireland  ? — I think  it  would  be  a State  transaction. 

37801.  Would  the  North-East  of  Ireland  have  any 
special  proprietorship  in  that  transaction?  I do  not 
think  they  would.  . , ...  ..  f .,  , 

37802.  Then  would  not  the  substitution  ol  united 
working  of  the  railways,  for  the  fragmentary  working 
which  at  present  exists,  result  in  a great  saving?— 
Yes  ; as  I have  said,  wholesale  trading,  instead  of 
retail,  would  result  in  a very  large  saving. 

37803.  Exactly.  Would  not  the  whole  of  Ireland 
contribute  to  the  saving  obtained  by  united  working? 


37793.  Within  10  per  cent.  ?— Within  about  10 
per  cent.,  and  I do  not  think  his  action  in  that  re- 
spect has  increased  the  number  of  passengers  in  the 
second-class  to  any  appreciable  extent  on  the 
Northern  Counties. 

37794.  Colonel  llutcheson  1‘ov.-  I have  not  got  the 
figures,  so  I could  not  follow  it.  At  any  rate,  if 
you  brought  down  the  third-class  fare  to  something 
like  %cl.,  'if  they  carried  four  at  §d.  it  would  pay  the 
railway  company  just  as  well  as  carrying  three  at  a 
penny  at  present  does.  Anything  over  four  would  be 
a profit  ? — Yes. 

37794a.  But  are  you  thinking  that  you  would  per- 
haps get  five  passengers  where  you  now  get  three? 
—That  is  certainly  my  opinion. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 


37795.  I am  sorry  to  trouble  you  again,  Mr. 
Maerory,  but  I should  think  it  a great  public  mis- 
fortune if  this  Commission,  professedly  instituted 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  mitigate  the  poverty  of 
Ireland  was  successfully  used  as  an  agency  for  pro- 
moting political  discord  between  the  North  -and  the 
South  of  Ireland — of  which  we  have  already  had  more 
than  enough.  It  would  be  better  that  the  Commis- 
sion had  never  been  appointed,  than  that  such  a 
result  should  follow.  Now,  you  were  asked  about 
the  local  rates  in  Limavady  and  Coleraine.  Suppose 
the  united  railway  administration  had  to  keep  down 
the  rates  to  Coleraine,  they  would  have  to  re- 
duce the  rates  to  Limavady ; and  you  said : To 
some  extent? — Yes. 


37804.  Not  the  North-east  especially? — There  are 
several  items  in  which  saving  could  be  effected.  All 
the  rolling  stock  could  be  made  in  Ireland,  and  ulti- 
mately could  be  standardised,  so  that  when  renewals 
were  made  the  required  standard  could  be  main- 
tained. , , , , 

37805.  So  that  this  surplus  fund,  created  first  by 
public  credit,  and  secondly  by  united  working,  would 
be  a fund  obtained  not  in  any  special  locality, 
but  from  the  kingdom  as  a whole? — I think  the 
surplus  should  certainly  go  to  the  development  of  the 
railways  in  Ireland. 

37806.  It  would  not  be  obtained  in  any  special 
manner  from  any  particular  locality  ? — No,  it  would 


The  ad  van-  37796.  You  were  asked  where  that  money  would 
tagesof public  come  from.  js  not  that  just  the  reason— because 
control  of  private  companies  will  not  deplete  their  coffers  for  the 
the  railways  purpose  of  lowering  rates — that  you  want  public 
fairratesfor  ownership  of  the  railways ?— That  is  a great  argu- 
all  districts.  meiit  in  favour  of  public  ownership. 

37797.  Then  it  was  suggested  to  you  that  under  a 
public  system,  the  North-East  would  provide  the 
means  whereby  reductions  would  be  given  for  the 
benefit  of  the  other  parts  of  the  country.  That  was 
the  suggestion  ? — Yes  ; that  was  tire  suggestion. 

37798.  Now,  I put  it  to  you  in  the  first  place: 
Suppose  a public  system  of  railways  were  substituted 
for  this  private  system,  would  not  the  saving  out  of 
which  reductions  might  be  made  arise  from  the  appli- 
cation of  public  credit  liy  means  of  which  the  annual 
charge  for  eapital  should  be  much  less  than  the  net 


37807.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reductions  in  the 
rates  would  be  beneficial,  not  to  the-  South  and  West 
alone,  but  to  the  North  as  well?— They  would  be 
given  wherever  required.  Anything  that  benefits 
the  South  and  West,  must  indirectly  benefit  the 
North  and  East. 

37808.  In  the  case  of  development  of  traffic  under 
a State  system,  it  would  be  either  of  the  ex- 
port trade  or  inland  manufactures.  Now,  if  it 
were  a development  of  the  export  trade,  which  is 
chiefly  in  food  products,  would  not  all  Ireland  con- 
tribute to  that  as  much  as  the  North-East,  or  rather 
more?— It  would,  certainly. 

37809.  Therefore,  so  far  as  increased  resources 
were  due  to  the  development  of  the  cattle  trade,  the 
South  and  West  of  Ireland  would  contribute  at  least 
as  much  as  the  North-East  ? — The  cattle  trade  is  veri- 
extensive  in  the  South — very  much  greater  than 
what  we  have  in  the  North. 

37810.  Therefore,  so  far  as-  the  development  of  the 
export  trade  is  concerned,  the  South  and  West  would 
contribute  even  more  than  the  North.  Again,  sup- 
pose the  reduction  of  the  inland  rates  created  a de- 
velopment of  Irish  manufactures — you  are  already  so 
fully  developed  in  the  North-East  in  manufactures 
that  the  probability  is  that  any  development  arising 
from  manufactures  would  arise  in  the  South  and 
West? — Yes,  it  is  very  possible. 

37811.  Therefore,  on  the  whole,  does  it  appear  that 
there  is  an  atom  of  ’foundation  for  suggesting  that 
the  North-East  would  contribute  specially  to  the 
benefit  which  other  parts  of  the  country  received  .— 
To  some  extent  it  might,  but  I do  not  think  it  r'ould 
be  so.  Taken  as  a whole,  I think  it  would  be  equa- 
lised all  over  the  country  by  State  ownership. 

37812.  The  fund  for  reductions  would  be-  derived 
from  public  credit  and  united  working.  The  develop- 
ment would  be  derived  from  the  general  export  trade 
and  from  manufactures  which  are  much  more  open  to 
development  in  the  South  and  West  than  in  the 
North,  and  therefore  the  rest  of  Ireland  at  large 
would  contribute  to  reductions  of  rates  received? 
That  is  so. 

Mr.  Acxcorth.—l  do  not  desire  to  address  Mr. 
Maerory  on  the  subject,  any  more. 
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Mr. 


that 


57813.  I think  you  appea 
meath  County  Council  ?— Yes.  „ 

57814.  Are  you  a member-  of  the  Council?  res. 
37815.  Now.  the  Council  have  had  under  considera- 
tion the  question  which  we  are  considering  in  this 
Commission,  have  they  not?— -Yes. 

37816.  Have  you  considered  the  question  ot  tnrougn 
rates  for  goods  into  Ireland  from  England?  Yus. 

37817.  Have  you  any  remark  to  make  upon  that 
subject? — Well,  I am  of  opinion  that  they  ai 
very  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  country, 
there  is  not  a exeat  deal  to  be  gained  by  them.  — - - 
matter  of  fact,  my  own  experience  is  that  I work 
with  local  rates  in,  I should  say,  the  majority  of 
cases,  and  the  reason  why  I do  so  is  that  I get  a re- 
bate made  at  Dublin  by  the  English  and  Shipping 
Companies,  and,  on  account  of  those  rebates,  the 
local  rates  pome  lower  than  the  through  rates. 

37818.  I do  not  quite  follow  what  you  mean  by 
that  ? — Take  the  rate  of  60s. , say. 

37819.  From  where  ?— Take  any  English  centre. 

. 37820.  Take  Manchester  to  Cork,  or  Liverpool?— 
Anywhere  you  like.  Take  it,  not  to  Cork,  because 
there  would  be  direct  shipment ; take  it  to  Limerick 
or  any  inland  town,  and  take  it  that  60s.  would  be 
the  rate,  the  rate  to  Dublin  would  be  40s.,  and  the 
shipping  company  and  the  English  companies  com- 
bined give  a rebate  on  that  of  10s.  a ton. 

37821.  Whom  do  they  give  it  to?— The  customer; 
for  instance,  I get  it,  to  my  advantage,  of 
course.  Then,  the  ordinary  rate  in  Ireland,  added 
to  the  charges,  minus  the  rebate,  make  it  less  than 
the  through  rate. 

37822.  1 am  bound  to  confess  that  1 have  not 
followed  your  answer  yet.  You  talk  about  a rebate 
of  10*.  a ton,  who  gives  the  rebate  and  who  gets  it  ? — 
The  English  carrying  company  gives  the  rebate. 

37823.  To  whom?— To  the  person  who  pays  the 
carriage,  whether  it  is  the  consignee  or  the  con- 


Dowdai.i.  examined  by  the  Chairman 
behalf  of  the  West- 
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37824.  Do  you 
or  is.  it  merely  i 
knowledge. 

37825.  Can  yo 


i form 


-Tt  i 


i knowledge. 


s an  instance,  just  one  case 
where  it-  has  been  done,  and  how  it  has  been  done — ■ 
any  one  case  you  like? — I cannot  just  exactly  quote 
the  rates,  but  I think  if  Mr.  Tatlow  could  give  me 

Mr.  Tatlow.  T do  not  know  anything  about  re 
bates. 

Witness. — On  account  of  rebates,  sometimes,  and 
in  connection  with  certain  traffic,  the  through  rates 
are  higher  than  the  local  rate  combined  with  the 
rebate.' 

37826.  Mr.  Acworth.— Less  the  rebate  "—Less  the 
rebate,  of  course. 

37827.  Mr.  Sexton. — Through  rates  from  where  to 
where? — Take  my  own  case,  say  from  Northampton 
i > Mullingar. 

37828.  What  traffic?— Boot  traffic,  boots  and  shoes. 
37829.  Chairman. — Let  us  take  that  as  an  instance 
—follow  that  on.  Do  you  pay  the  carriage ? — Yes. 

37830.  From  Northampton  to  you  station — Mullin- 
gar?— In  that  instance,  there  is  a rebate  of  10s.  a 
ton  paid  by,  say  the  Midland  Company.  They  do 
pay  it,  it  is  an  open  thing. 

37831.  On  that  rate,  from  Northampton  to  Mullin- 
gar?—No,  on  the  rate  to  Dublin  they  pay,  and 
with  the  rate  from  Dublin  to  Mullingar  it  would  be 
less.  I am  afraid  I am  not  putting  it;  clearly. 

37832.  Mr.  Acworth.— The  rate  charged  from 
Northampton  to  Dublin,  you  say,  is  40s.  ? — Yes.  out 
of  which  there  is  a rebate. 

37833.  Who  gives  you  buck  the  10s.  ?— The  English 
companies. 

37834.  The  Midland  do  not  carry  to  Dublin?— 
Yes,  thev  do. 

37835. 'By  HoysHanj ?— And  by  the  City  of  Dublin 
too. 

37836.  The  Midland  carry  to  Liverpool,  and  then 
bv  the  City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet? — Yes. 

37837.  Who  gives  you  the  rebate  ?— Their  agent, 
their  own  agent. 

37838.  Do  you  mean  the  Midland  of  England? — 
Yes,  it  is  a recognised  thing. 

37839.  .Chairman. — The  Midland  are  not  at  North- 
ampton?— Yes.  take  Leicester. 

37840.  Mr.  Sexton.— Will  you  explain  what'  you 


mean  bv  saying  that  rebates  in  Ireland  are  the  means  Mr.  J.  L\ 
bv  which  English  companies  give  an  indirect  benefit  Dowdall, 
to  the  English  manufacturer  ?— That  is  not  the  ques-  Representa- 
tion, sir.  The  Chairman  asked  me  a question  which  tiveof  the 
is  not  bearing  directly  upon  this  at  all.  Countv 

37841.  Chairman. — You  say  that  the  through  rates  Couno[, 
in  Ireland  are  on  the  whole  against  the  manufactur- 
ing interests  of  that  country? — Yes.  The  through 

37842.  I want  you  to  give  us  an  example?— I say  rates  in  Ir<>- 
I have  been  informed,  I heard  from  railway  officials,  land  against 
that  there  is  a greater  proportion  of  the  through  rate  the  manufae- 
paid  to  Irish  railway  companies  than  is  apparent  on 
division,  and  that  the  English  companies  credit  Irish  mreresw. 
companies  more  than  their  local  rates  for  the  traffic.  Tbe  Irig|, 
That  is  what  that  paragraph  refers  to.  Railway 

37843.  Let  us  go  on  and  see.  You  have  opened  Companies 
the  question  yourself  about  the  rebate,  and  we  are  alleged  to  get 
all  rather  interested  in  that  question,  but  we  want  more  than 
to  see  tlie  operation  of  it,  if  you  could  tell  us.  I their  locals 
do  not  follow  it  yet.  How  does  the  Midland  Rail- 
way  of  England  give  you  the  10*.  ?-  On  the  tonnage  c,mnnel 
— cash.  . o ni  through  rates. 

37844.  Mr.  .Sexton.— On  the  through  rate  f— On, 

n°37844A.  On  what  do  they  give  it  on  their  local 
rate  ?— The  Midland  Great  Western  Company  have 
their  local  rates.  I use  them  to  Mullingar. 

37845.  What  has  the  English  Company  to  do  with 
giving  you  a rebate  on  the  local  rate? — It  is  their 
own  local  rate,  not  on  the  rates  from  Dublin. 

37846.  What  lias  the  English  Company  got  to  do 
with  it? — I did  not  say  the  English  company  had  to 
do  with  Irish  local  i-ates. 

37847.  You  said  they  gave  a through  rate?— On  the  Allegation 
local  rate  to.  Dublin — Northampton  or  Leicester  to  that  a rebate 
Dublin  0 a tou 

37848.  Mr.  Acworth.-  You  consign  it  by  local  rates.  2 “’JjSw7 
The  Midland  of  England  get  the  Dublin  rate,  which  Kailway 
you  tell  me  is  40*.  ?— Yes.  Company  of 

37849.  Then  they  give  you  a rebate  of  10s.  ; that  El]gland  on 
leaves  a net  rate  of  30s.  ? — Yes.  the  rate  for 

37850.  Then  you  pay  the  local  rate  on  to  Mullin-  boots  from 
gar — -how  much  is  that  ? -16s.  lid.  Leicester  to 

37851.  That  makes  the  rate  which  you  actually  pay  Dublin. 

46*.  1W.?— Yes. 

37852.  Supposing  you  take  tlie  through  rate  from 
Northampton  to  Mullingar;  what  would  it  foe?— 

The  saving  in  tlie  one  you  just  quoted  is  about 
3s.  4 d.  in  the  ton. 

37853.  Tell  us  what  the  through  rate  would  be?— 

I do  not  proffer  that ; it  is  only  general  evidence  I 
have  given.  If  I had  known  you  would  have  ashed 
these  questions,  I .would  have  had  all  the  figures. 

Mr.  Tatlow.— I can  give  you  the  through,  rate,  it 
is  58s.  Ad. , Northampton  to  Mullingar. 

37853a.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Toe. — What  is  the 
actual  rate  to  Dublin  ? This  gentleman  speaks  of  the 
local  rate. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — I have  not  that. 

37854.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Toe.— You  do  not  know 


T'atlow  could 


. probably  right  that  the  10s. 
rates  would  bring  it  below  the 


and  The  Irish 
rates  and 
fares  not  too 


th 


it. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — No. 

37854a.  Mr.  Acwo 
tell  us  whether  it 
rebate  off  the  local 
through  rate. 

Mr:  Tatlow. — I do  not.  know  tlie  figures,  but  T 
think  it  would,  undoubtedly.  I think  that  is  un- 
questionable. 

37854a.  Mr.  Acworth.— In  other  words,  the-  : ‘ 

very  much  difference  between  the  through  i 
some  of  the  local  rates. 

Mr.  Tatloxo. — Not  10s. 

37855.  Chairman.— (To  the  Witness).- Generally  h.,S‘* 
with  regard  to  the  rates  and  fares  in  Ireland,  do  you  profitable  * 
consider  them  excessive  or  high  as  compared  with  the  ’voting  on 
rates  in  England?  -Not  very  high,  considering  the  commercial 
amount  of  traffic  they  have,  and  the  purposes  for  lines, 
which  the  railway  exists.  Comnlaint  as 

37855a.  Do  you  think  it  would  lx-  a great  advantage  ba^  train 
to  the  people  in  this  country  if  those  rates  could  be  connections 
reduced? — It  would  undoubtedly  be  an  advantage.  lictween 

37856.  With  regard  to  the  connecting  train  ser-  the  Great 
vices  at  various  junctions,  we  have  had  evidence  Southern 
upon  that  that  in  many  oases  there  is  great  delay  ; and  Western 
do  you  consider  the  arrangement  satisfactory  at  Railway  and 
junctions  which  you  are  acquainted  with  ? — No.  Take  t*le  Midland 
for  instance  the  Great  Southern  and  the  Midland 
Great  Western.  Their  connections  are  very  .bad.  western 
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proprietary 
system  of 
railways 
renders  any 
general  re- 
duction in 

possible. 


The  national- 
isation of  the 
railways 

Irish  authorilx 
suggested  as 
the  best 
means  of 
siding  the 
development 
of  Irish 
industries. 


sideration  to 
be  observed 
of  the  Com- 
panies’. in-, 
tercets  in  any 
State  pur- 
chase scheme 


7.  37857.  Just  give  us  an  illustration  of  that? — You 

cannot  get  to  the  South  of  Ireland  from  Mullingar 
by  Portarlington  sooner  than  4.15  p.m.  On  the  re- 
turn journey  there  is  only  one  connecting  train 
leaving  Portarlington  at  10.25  a.m.  and  arriving  at 
Mullingar  at  5.22  p.m.  The  railway  distance  is 
only  forty-two  miles.  As  this  connection  does  not  run 
in  conjunction  with  any  trains  coming  from  South 
of  Maryboro’  (excepting  Waterford  line,  and  starting 
at.  6.45  a.m.),  it  is  an  impossibility  to  arrive  in 
Mullingar  in  the  one  day  from  stations  on  the  main 
line  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway.. 

37858.  According  to  that  you  cannot  go  there  and 
back  in  a day? — It  is  absolutely  impossible.  You 
cannot  get  from  the  South  of  Ireland  to  Mullingar 
in  a day,  and  the  distance  between  Portarlington, 
the  principal  junction  on  the  Great  Southern  and 
Mullingar  the  principal  junction  on  the  Midland 
Great  Western,  is  only  forty-two  miles. 

37859.  That  is  so  far  as  passenger  trains  are  con- 
cerned, and  I suppose  that-  would  apply  to  live  stock  ? 
— Undoubtedly. 

37860.  It  applies  in  the  same  way? — Just  the  same. 

37861.  The  farmers  in  Ireland,  for  instance,  and 
graziers  who  want  to  attend  the  Southern  fairs  can- 
not do  it? — They  are  absolutely  shut  off. 

37862.  Have  you  any  competition  at,  Mullingar? — 
Yes,  the  Royal  Canal  passes  through  Mullingar; 
but  it  is  the  property  of  the  Midland  Great  Western 
Company,  and  the  competition  is  comparatively 
small  in  connection  with  .it. 

37863.  Your  dealings  are  principally  with  the 
Midland,  I suppose? — Yes. 

37864.  Do  you  find  their  arrangements  pretty 
satisfactory  ? — Personally  and  generally  speaking,  I 
have  always  found  the  Midland  Company  anxious  to 
meet  people  .as  far  as  they  possibly  can. 

37865.  And  to  give  you  facilities  so  as  to  culti- 
vate the  trade  as  much  as  they  can  ?— As  much  as 
they'  can,  and  as  much  as  you  could  expect  from  a 
proprietary  railway  company. 

37866.  Still,  you  say,  even  with  all  the  best  in- 
tentions, greater  facilities  and  lower  rates  would  be 
a great  advantage  to  the  district  ?— Necessarily,  for 
the  development  of  the  country. 

37867.  You  are  of  opinion,  I suppose,  that  the 
existing  companies  being  private  companies,  it  is 
not  fair  to  expect  them  to  make  large  reductions 
in  rates?— I do  not  think  it  is. 

37868.  In  the  interests  of  their  shareholders  ?— It 
is  other  people’s  money,  and  expecting,  of  course-  - 
as  they  must  expect— to  give  a return  for  it,  I do 
could  give  much  reduction  in  rates. 

37869.  What  is  your  remedy  for  the  whole  thing? 
What  do  you  suggest  as  a remedy?  Do  you  think 
it  would  he  better  if  the  railways  were  unified  into 
one  system? — Unified. 

37870.  Yes,  into  one  system  ? — One  system,  yes. 

37871.  Under  what  authority  ?— Controlled  by  an 
Irish  Board  absolutely. 

37872.  An  Irish  authority  ? -Yes. 

37873.  In  fact,  the  nationalisation  of  the  railways? 
—Yes,  under  the  control  of  an  Irish  Board. 

37874.  Is  that  the  opinion  of  your  Council? — Yes 
it  is  the  expressed  opinion  of  the  Council. 

37875.  Therefore  you  represent  that  view  as  the 
view  of  the  Westmeath  County  Council  ?— Yes. 

37876.  You  think  that  if  that  took  place  it  would 
tend  to  develop  the  other  industries  in  Ireland  and 
generally  promote  more  prosperity  than  exists  at  the 
present  time  ?— Yes,  because  the  County  Council  be- 
lieve that  tile  railway  companies  would  extend  for 
the  development  and  benefit  of  the  country,  and 
could  be  made  the  means  to  a great  extent  of  de- 
veloping ; that,  it  would  create  a preference  for 
Irish  manufactures,  and  carry  Irish,  manufactured 
goods  much  cheaper  than  imported  goods.  The 
County  Council  .are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the 
Board  should  have  the  power  to  create  a preferential 
rate  for  Irish  produce  and  internal  traffic. 

,J787n  1 P1,'pPOS!;  T need  scarcely  ask  you  this,  but 
'.  at  011,  ls,of  °P'mon  that  reasonable,  proper, 

' 11  . terms  should  be  offered  to  the  existing  Com- 
panies? Yes,  subject,  of  course,  to  proper  inspec- 
*"*  r"‘"  °f  dep,e“li" 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poii 

37879.  With  regard  to  the  want  of  connection 
that  you  speak  of  between  the  Midland  Great  Western 
and  the  Great  Southern  and  Western,  have  you  made 
any  representation  to  those  two  Companies  to  try 
and  get  them  to  meet  your  wishes  ?— No ; at  one 
time,  when  there  was  talk  of  opposition  and  of  a 
new  railway  being  made,  there  were  greater  facilities 
given,  but  those  greater  facilities  ceased  to  exist 
when  the  Act  of  Parliament  authorising  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Waterford  and  Central  Ireland  Railway 
to  Mullingar  lapsed. 

37880.  In  what  year  was  that  suggested? — About 
ten  years  ago. 

37881.  At  that  time  the  companies,  according  to 
you,  did  consider  the  question  of  providing  better 
connections  ?— They  did. 

37882.  As  soon  as  the  opposition  disappeared,  they 
abandoned  the  idea  ? — Yes. 

37883.  And  the  want  of  this  connection  seriously 
hinders  not  only  passenger  traffic,  but  goods  and 
cattle  traffic? — I believe  so. 

37884.  You  said  that  as  far  as  the  Midland  Great 
Western  are  concerned  you  always  find  them  willing 
to  meet  you  to  the  best  of  their  ability  ?— As  far  as 
they  reasonably  can. 

37885.  In  other  words,  their  goodwill  is  only 
limited  by  the  length  of  their  purse  and  the  obliga*- 
tions  they  are  under  to  their  shareholders  ? — I should 
say  so. 

37886.  I gather  that  you  are  of  opinion  that  if 
you  could  put  the  Irish  railways  under  one  hand, 
those  obligations  would  disappear,  and  the  Irish 
railways,  operating  as  a whole,  could  work  in  the 
interest  of  the  community? — Yes,  and  much  more 
economically. 

37887.  I do  not  know  whether  you  were  in  the 
room  when  the  last  witness,  Mr.  Macrory,  was  under 
examination  ? — I was. 

37888.  I do  not  know  whether  you  heard  me  ques- 
tioning him  with  regard  to  the  ability  and  like’ 
hood  of  an  Irish  body  meeting  any  obligations  which 
it  undertook  ?— Yes,  I did  hear  you. 

37889.  I did  not  ask  whether  an  Irish  authority 
or  a State  authority  would  be  'best.  My  questions 
■were:— Looking  at  it  in  the  light  of  practical  ex- 
perience, and  speaking  as  a County  Councillor,  would 
you  be  prepared  to  say,  so  far  as  your  opinion  goes, 
and  looking  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  which  I tried 
to  put  to  him,  that  there  is  nothing  to  lead  one  to 
suppose  that  that  body  or  any  other  general  body 
representative  of  the  country,  would  act  in  any  con- 
trary spirit  to  that  which  had  already  been  done  by 
similar  bodies  ? — I am  quite  sure  of  it. 

37890.  And  they  could  be  depended  upon  to  fulfil 
(Hen-  obligations  if  they  gave  them,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  smaller  bodies  up  to  the  present  have 
fulfiHed  theirs  ?— Yes,  their  undertakings  would  be 
faithfully  carried  out. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acwobth. 

37891  I gather  you  are  in  business  yourself  in  the 
boot  and  shoe,  trade?— Yes. 

no?892'  Are  y<>li  a ni,anufacturer  ? — Unfortunately 
37893-  You  are  a merchant  ?— Yes. 

Al?d  ^ J understand  the  point)  that 
vntfV  °”  y a ?m:a11  d?2erence  between  the  through 
T’i ray’  Leicester  or  Northampton  or  Ketter- 
of°  Ibe  rain1al'’  and  the  i00?1  rate  atet  is  made  up 
ate  fro.m-  s£y<  Leicester  to  Dublin  and 
378$  SrT  Dub,in  to  Mullingar  ? — Yes. 

on  fSr  therefore  you,  getting  a rebate  of  10. t. 
on  tiie  local  rate,  which  you  do  not  "pi  on  the 

fJEd  it  t0  Uke  <».“  looJ 

lates  than  the  through  rate? Yes. 

V70Q7  vlat  iS  wllafc  i(;  comes  f°  ? — Yes. 

»u  s“d  out  »f 

aie  ■"  ““ 
37899.  Is  there  no  manufactory  in  Ireland?— 
T ^fnnal'wi0m%  mcnufacfcories  in  Ireland. 

m '<**  a*-*- 

BK-  (“PPW  you  b"?  l™>  tlu-n,  ? — From  ,ome. 
che™r  ■ v,  U ,h'!  dearly  yef  it  a greet-.led 
cheaper  , you  get  something  like  l6s.  a,  ag8,ins, 
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. — the  railway  rate  that  you  pay  ?- -Yes  ; as  against 
the  English  rate,  you  mean. 

37903.  Yes.  Does  that  make  much  difference ; 
does  that  give  Dublin  a serious  advantage  ? — It  does 
not  give  a serious  advantage,  because  the  English 
manufacturer  produces  for  such  a large  market  lie 
can  afford  to  classify  his  production  ; he  can  have 
his  labour  so  trained  that  he  has  a very  great  ad- 
vantage over  any  Irish  manufacturer. 

37904.  He  can  make  in  three  or  four  hundred  sizes 
and  shapes? — He  can  make  in  a less  number  of  shapes 
— three  or  four — and  find  a market  for  it.  For  in- 
stance, he  can  have  six  lines,  and  his  labour  can  bo 
so  trained  that  it  would  be 

37905.  More  productive? — Not  more  productive, 
but  so  trained  that  it  will  produce  better  and  quicker 
than  if  that  labour  was  more  diversified  and  applied 
to  more  different  articles. 

37906.  That  gives  him  an  advantage? — Undoubt- 
edly. 

37906a.  The  Irishman  has  got  an  advantage  of  30s. 
a ton  on  the  rate  to  Mullingar,  but  that,  I suppose, 
on  the  percentage  value  of  a ton  of  boots  is  very 
trifling  ? — Very  trivial. 

37907.  Supposing  the  Irishman  got  his  rate  for 
nothing,  which  is  the  best  we  can  suppose,  or  that 
the  Englishman’s  was  put  up  a little  further,  would 
it  be  easy  to  make  a difference  in  the  railway  rate 
that  would  affect  the  trade  ? — It  would  undoubtedly 
be  an  encouragement  and  advantage  which  does  not 
exist  at  present. 

37908.  You  would  like,  as  I understand,  to  get 
more  than  this  30s.  advantage? — If  possible. 

37909.  And  I suppose  you  would  say  that  for  a high- 
class  article  like  boots  and  shoes  the  difference  in 
the  rate  would  not  make  much  difference;  on  things 
less  valuable  it  would  make  more  difference? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

37910.  You  would  like  to  protect  the  Irish  manu- 
facturer, and  give  him  a better  chance  of  competing 
with  the  Englishman  ? — Exactly. 

37911.  That  is  for  stuff  coming  into  Ireland? — Yes. 

37912.  Stuff  coming  from  England  and  Scotland  to 
Ireland  ? — If  it  were  possible,  I would  charge  a higher 
rate. 

37913.  You  do  not,  I suppose,  export  from  Ireland 
into  England? — No,  but  I think  that  if  there  was  a 
Board  of  Control,  such  as  I speak  of,  they  should 
have  the  power  of  creating  advantageous  terms  to 
ports  for  all  Irish  traffic,  because  it  would  create 
indirect  traffic  afterwards ; then  they  would  have 
labour  employed  in  the  country  ; those  people  will 
want  food-stuffs  and  other  materials,  and  that  causes 
indirect  traffic,  whereas  manufactured  goods  coming 
into  the  country  do  not  create  indirect  traffic. 

37914.  What  you  want  to  do  is  to  put  up  the  Irish 
portion  of  the  rates  for  stuff  coming  in  from  Eng- 
land and  put  down  the  rates  for  stuff  going  from 
Ireland  ? — Yes. 

37915.  Is  that  the  view  of  your  Council? — Yes. 

37916.  Do  you  think  it  is  the  common  view  in  Ire- 
land?— I believe  it  is  a very  general  view. 

37917.  You  will  agree  that  it  will  not  help  the 
English  manufacturer  ? — I do  not  know.  I will  not 
«ay  it  would  not,  inasmuch  as  you  have  a much 
larger  population  in  England,  and  certain  things 
are  produced  in  England  that  could  never  be  produced 
jn  Ireland;  you  would  make  people  better  off  in  Ire- 
land,  and  consequently  there  would  be  a greater  de- 
mand for  these  things  which  they  could  not  provide. 

<-7918.  Necessarily,  but  it  would  not  help  the  Eng- 
lish manufacturer  to  have  the  rate  put  up  against 
him  ? — It  would  affect  him  very  immaterially. 

37919.  In  your  case? — I think  generally  it  would 
ahcct  him  very  immaterially. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

37920.  You  consider  that  this  is  a question  in  which 
All  Ireland  has  a common  interest  ?— Entirely. 

37921.  The  North  as  well  as  the  South,  and  the 
East  as  well  as  Die  West? — Absolutely  one  interest. 

37922.  The  establishment  of  a system  of  publicly- 
owned  railways  would,  by  the  substitution  of  popular 
wudit  and  by  united  working  instead  of  plural  work- 
>ng,  create  a fund  out  of  which  reductions  in  rates 
and  fares  could  be  given  ? — Undoubtedly. 

37923.  That  would  be  a fund  which  would  benefit 
the  whole  of  Ireland  indifferently  without  laying  on 
Any  part  of  Ireland  any  special  burden  ?— Of  course. 


37924.  As  Ireland  in  the  South  and  West  has  been 
hitherto  neglected  more  than  the  North,  and  there- 
fore is  more  undeveloped  now  than  the  East  and  the 
North,  it  would  appear  that  any  surplus  due  here- 
after to  development  of  traffic  would  be  more  likely 
to  come  from  the  South  and  West  than  from  the 
North-East,  and  on  the  other  hand,  of  any  benefit 
the  North  would  have  its  share? — Certainly;  there 
would  be  no  division  at  all;  we  should  be  all  one. 

37925.  It  ought  to  be  possible  to  consider  a business 
question  of  this  kind  without  raising  evil  spirits? — 
I think  they  should  be  buried  and  forgotten  ; they 
should  not  exist  at  all. 

37926.  Do  you  agree  with  the  general  evidence  here 
that  the  export  trade  of  Ireland  is  greatly  hindered 
by  the  excess  of  export  rates  from  Ireland  into  Eng- 
land over  those  from  foreign  countries  abroad  into 
England  ? — Undoubtedly. 

37927.  You  think  a general  reduction  of  such  rates 
is  required? — It  is  essential. 

37928.  As  to  the  through  rates  from  England  and 
the  Irish  inland  rates,  do  you  agree  with  the  evidence 
generally  that  the  through  rates  from  England  are 
framed  on  a very  low  scale  as  compared  with  the 
inland  rates  in  Ireland  ? — I do. 

37929.  Suppose  there  was  an  effort  to  establish  or 
develop  boot  manufacture  in  different  parts  of  Ire- 
land, are  not  the  import  rates  from  England  such 
as  would  make  it  more  difficult  for  the  Irish  manu- 
facturers to  find  nuarkets  in  Ireland? — Will  you  just 
ask  that  question  again,  if  you  please. 

37930.  The  import  rates  from  England? — Yes,  you 
mean  from  country  towns. 

37931.  From  the  interior  parts  of  England  to  the 
interior  parts  of  Ireland.  Do  you  not  think  that 
the  inland  rates  from  one  Irish  town  to  another 
would  be  found  to  press  severely  upon  an  Irish  boot 
manufacturer  who  wanted  to  sell  his  boots  in  Ire- 
land?— No,  I would  not  say  that. 

37932.  In  proportion  to  the  services  rendered  ? — I 
am  talking  of  the  general  result  on  the  trade. 

37933.  I want  to  take  the  proportion  of  services  ? — 
I have  not  the  figure. 

37934.  But  take  the  general  question ; take  the  pro- 
portion of  services,  the  number  of  miles  from  the 
English  town  to  the  Irish  town,  and  the  rate  charged 
for  that  service,  and  then  take  the  number  of  miles 
from  one  Irish  town  to  another,  do  you  not  think 
that  in  proportion  to  the  services  rendered  by  the  rail- 
way company  to  the  Irishman,  the  rate  to  him  would 
be  higher  than  the  through  rate? — Naturally. 

37935.  Is  not  the  Irishman  who  makes  boots  placed 
at  a disadvantage  by  having  to  pay  a rate  propor- 
tionately higher  than  is  paid  for  the  through  transit  ? 
— There  is  a difference,  but  you  have  had  such  extreme 
evidence  of  the  disparity  of  the  rates  that  I really 
am  not  in  a position  to  go  into  it. 

37936.  You  are  not  in  a position  to  say  that  the 
rates  may  not  be  so  much  higher  in  many  cases  as  to 
create  certain  hindrances,  say,  to  the  Irish  bootmaker 
trying  to  sell  his  boots  in  ireland? — I am  not  in  a 
position  to  go  into  these  figures. 

37937.  Apart  altogether  from  Protection — I put 
that  aside  as  a question  not  within  the  sphere  of  this 
Commission,  which  is  simply  on  the  question  of  rail- 
way rates — do  you  not  think,  without  raising  any 
question  of  Protection,  there  could  be  such  a reduc- 
tion upon  the  export  rates  and  inland  rates  in  Ire- 
land as  would  promote  a great  development  of  Irish 
industries? — It  would  be  a very  material  help  in  the 
development  of  the  country  to  have  the  rates  made 
so  low. 

37938.  You  say  that  there  should  be  no  advantage 
given  against  Ireland  ? — I think  it  should  be  the 
other  way  about. 

37939.  But  part  from  that  question,  is  it  not  pos- 
sible for  the  rates  which  are  now  against  Ireland — 
the  export  rates  to  England — to  be  brought  down  to 
such  a level  as  that  there  should  be  no  advantage 
given  to  the  Continental  importer  to  Great  Britain  as 
against  the  Irish  importer?— Certainly. 

37940.  Would  not  that  be  satisfactory  if  it  were 
done  ? — We  should  be  very  glad  to  get  it. 

37941.  It  might  be  found  sufficient? — It  might;  all 
fhings  are  possible. 

37942.  In  the  unification  of  the  Irish  railways  do 
you  consider,  having  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
grievances  that  the  authority  to  settle  the  rates  and 
lares  should  be  an  Irish  authority? — Undoubtedly. 
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37943.  And  that  such  authority  should  bo  able  to 
provide  that  the  profit  resulting  from  the  lines  should 
be  devoted  to  Irish  uses  ?-Certainly.  Let  me * add 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  General  Council  of  County 
Councils  believe  in  the  successful  working  of  the  rail- 
ways by  an  Irish  Board  is  the  certain  economy  that 
would  be  effected  in  control.  Take,  as  an  example 
for  instance,  the  Great  Western  of  England  its 
capital  is  more  than  double  of  the  combined  Irish 
capital,  its  receipts  about  three  times  greater  than 
the  total  Irish  receipts,  and  it  is  controlled  by  a 
Board  of  nineteen  Directors  and  eighteen  principal 
officials  as  against  the  hundreds  of  Directors  and  prin- 
cipal officials  controlling  in  Ireland. 

37944-5.  T am  not  aware  that  anyone  raises  the 
point  that  the  patent  of  the  Irish  railways  would 
make  it  difficult  to  manage  them  as  one  system?— No. 

37946.  Chairman. — Before  we  adjourn  for  luncheon 
mav  I mention,  just  for  the  information  of  the  rail- 
way companies,  that  I have  got  in  my  hand  some 
letters— I am  not  in  a position  at  present  to  give 


either  the  places,  the  dates,  or  the  names  of  the 
parties,  but  I will  just  read  you  two  or  three  extracts. 
One  is.  “I  am  in  the  habit  of  getting  several  des- 
criptions of  traffic  from  Belfast  ”— I have  put  in  the 
words  “several  descriptions”  because  it  mentions  the 
traffic  and  I do  not  think  it  is  policy  at  present  to 
mention  it— “and  both  the  Midland  and  Great 
Northern  Companies  send  their  agents  competing- for 
this  traffic” — I have  here  all  the  rates  for  these 
materials  varying  from  8s.  to  10s.  a ton — “ and  they 
give  discount  as  well.”  That  is  an  extract  from  one 
letter.  Another  letter  is:  “Our  rate,  Belfast  to 
Sligo,  is  17s.  6d..  off  which  we  can  allow  you  10S. 
a ton.”  That  is  a communication  from  a railway 
company,  and  there  is  another  communication  from 
a railway  company:  “I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter 
rt  charges,  and  I will  agree  to  you  stopping  6d.  per 
ton  discount  off  this  lot.”  It  is  merely  for  the  rail- 
way companies  when  considering  their  case  to  look 
into  those  questions.  T have  got  the  original  letters 


Sir  George  St.  John  Colthurst,  Bai 
37947.  I have  only  a very  few  questions  to  ask  you.  Sir 


George.  First  of 'all,  you  are  appearing  on  behalf 
of  the  Cork  and  Muskerry  Railway  Company? 


37948.  Are  you  the  Chairman  of  that  Company? 

No ; I am  Vice-Chairman. 

37949.  What  is  the  length  of  the  line? — Eighteen 
miles. 

37950.  When  was  it  constructed  ? — In  1886,  I think, 
it  was  begun.  It  was  under  the  Act  of  1883. 

37951.  Under  the  Tramways  (Ireland)  Act  of  188o  ■ 

37952.  And  what  was  the  amount  of  capital  passed 
by  the  Grand  Jury  ?— £78,300. 

37953.  What  was  the  amount  of  capital  sanctioned 
by  the  Privy  Council? — £75,000. 

37954.  Ana  the  percentage  ?— 5 per  cent. 

37955.  What  were  the  receipts  of  the  line  m 1889, 
that  is  the  first  year  after  it  was  opened?  The 
receipts  were  £7,458.  , 

37956.  And  the  expenditure  for  that  year  ( — 
£5,910.  r , • , , 

37957.  Now,  take  the  last  year  for  which  you  have 
the  figures,  1906.  What  were  the  receipts  in  that 
year?— £9,603. 

37958.  And  the  expenditure  ? — £7,603. 

37959.  What  was  the  increase  in  the  receipts?— 
£2,145. 

37960.  And  the  increase  in  expenditure  ?— £1,693. 

37961.  Of  course,  the  railway  has  been  of  great 
advantage  to  the  district?— A very  great  advantage 
to  the  district. 

37962.  I suppose  there  are  fairs  there?— Yes,  there 
is  a two  days’  fair  each  month  at  Coachford,  and 
one  each  month  at  Donoughmore. 

37963.  Have  you  any  creameries  in  the  district? — 
Yes,  there  is  a large  creamery  at  Coachford,  and 
another  at  Clogliroe. 

37964.  Is  there  any  manufacturing  industry?  - 
There  are  large  woollen  mills  at  Blarney,  and  there 
are  large  woollen  mills  at  Dripsey  which  are  doing 


Yes 


d.l.,  examined  by  the  Chairman. 

37972.  Therefore,  there  are  low  passenger  fares?— 

able  rate  for  goods  traffic?  1 


37973.  And  a i 
think  so. 

37974.  And  such  rates  and  fares  have  been  a great 
encouragement  to  the  district?  I think  so. 

37975.  I do  not  think  I need  ask  you  about  the 
mileage.  I suppose  all  your  capital  is  spent  ? 


-Yes. 


ivailable  capital? — No,  not 


37976.  You  lias 

J 37977.  But  you  have  on  this  railway,  I suppose, 
almost  necessary  improvements  which  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  the  district  if  you  had  the  capital 
to  carry  them  out  ? — Yes.  . , , „ ... 

37978.  But  you  have  not  got  the  capital?— \Ve 
have  not  got  it,  and  we  have  no  means  of  getting 


37979.  Have  you  considered  what  amount  of  capital 
would  be  required  to  give  these  almost  necessary 
facilities  which  you  consider  would  be  a great  ad- 
vantage to  the  district  ? — Yes,  we  have ; about 
£6,700  would  be  required. 

37980.  Let  us  put  it  this  way  : you  think  that 
between  £6,000  and  £7,000  additional  capital  spent 
on  this  railway  would  be  of  great  advantage  not 
only  to  the  railway  but  to  the  district  which  it  serves? 
— Certainly.  . 

37981.  And  that  those  additions  are  practically 
necessary  ? — Yes. 

37982.  And  you  would  be  only  too  glad  to  carry 
them  out  if  vou  had  the  money? — Yes. 

37983.  Have  you  applied  to  any  public  department 
in  connection  with  the  matter? — No. 

37984.  You  have  not ; this  is  the  first  applica- 
tion ? — Yes. 

37985.  When  I say  "first  application”  I mean 
that  this  is  the  first  time  you  have  suggested  publicly 
that  the  amount  could  be  advantageously  spent.— 
Yes. 


37965.  All  these  particular  industries  have  been  con- 
siderably benefited  by  the  construction  of  this  rail- 
way ? — They  have,  yes. 

I 37966.  And  the  rates  charged  are  such  as  the  parties 
interested  consider  satisfactory? — I think  so,  as  far 
as  we  know ; we  have  had  no  complaints  about  them. 

37967.  And  if  there  were  not  satisfactory  you  would 
have  had  complaints  ?— We  should. 

37968.  What  are  the  fares.  You  have  only  two 
classes  I think— first  and  third  ? — First  and  third, 
and  the  fares  are 

37969.  Say.  from  Cork  to  Coachford? — From  Cork 
to  Coachford,  first-class.  Is.  6 d.,  and  third-class. 
Is.  Id. 

37970.  What  is  the  distance? — From  Cork  to 
Coachford  it  is  fifteen  miles. 

37971  So  that  the  third-class  fare  is  less  than 
a penny  a mile? — It  is  less  than  a penny  per  mile  ; it 
is  just  over  a halfpenny.  The  third-class  return 
fare  to  Coachford  is  Is.  6 d..  and  the  distance  would 
be  thirty  miles,  so  that  it  works  out  at  just  over  a 
halfpenny  per  mile. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

37986.  Do  you  consider  that  the ' growth  of 
receipts  is  likely  to  be  progressive? — I think  it  >s- 
I have  got  the  returns  worked  out,  as  you  pec,  in 
great  detail.  In  the  last  half-year  we  put  £1,200 
odd  to  the  credit  of  the  baronies  out  of  a total  of 
£1,875  that  had  to  lie  paid.  That  works  out  at 
£630  odd,  half  paid  by  the  ratepayers  and  half  paid 
by  the  Treasury — it  works  out  at  a little  under 
l£d.  in  the  pound. 

37987.  The  expenditure  has  increased  a good  deal 
since  the  first  year,  but  the  receipts  have  been  still 
more  expansive? — Yes. 

37988.  And1  you  think  that  probably  the  surplus 
will  continue  to  increase.  What  is  the  actual  charge 
at  present  on  the  district? — Roughly  speaking,  about 
3d.  in  the  pound. 

37989.  Expressed  in  money,  how  much  ? — About 
£750  to  £800. 
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37990.  So  that  a small  expansion  of  net  receipts 
•would  free  the  district  from  the  levy?— I think  it 
would  eventually. 

37991.  Do  you  think  that  this  suggested  expend: - 
lure  would  contribute  towards  that  end  ? — I do. 

37992.  The  first-class  fares  are  very  low  ; they  are 
only  slightly  over  a penny  a mile  ? — They  are. 

37993.  Aiid  the  third-class  fares  are  very  near  the 
level  of  the  first  class.  A peculiarity  of  your  fares 
is  that  your  first-class  fares  are  very  little  over  a 
penny  per  mile,  while  the  third-class  fares  are  much 
more  near  the  level  of  the  first-class  than  is  generally 
the  case? — I think  we  ran  them  as  low  as  we  could. 
There  are  a great  many  people  who,  if  we  had  kept 
the  first-class  fares  too  high,  would  have  gone  third. 

37994.  You  think  your  third-class  fare  is  more 
suitable  than  one  of  a penny  a mile  ? — I do.- 
37995.  Do  you  think  that  an  even  lower  third- 
class  rate  would  suit  the  means  of  the  mass  of  the 
population  better  and1  might  develop  traffic? — I do 
not  think  that ; I think  we  get  all  the  traffic  we  can 
out  of  it  in  the  district. 

37996.  T daresay  you  know  that  the  average  num- 
ber of  railway  journeys  as  passengers  per  head  of  the 
population  in  Ireland  is  only  six  or  seven  in  the  year 
as  against  four  times  the  number  per  head  of  the 
population  in  England  ; so  that  there  is  room  for 
development  ?—' There  is,  but  I think  that  we  get 
nearly  every  bit  of  traffic  we  could  get  out  of  it. 

37997.  In  that  district  ?— Yes.  Of  course,  we  have 
special  fares  on  market  days  ami  Saturdays,  which 
bring  it  even  lower. 

37998.  Since  you  started  you  have  doubled  the 
original  number  of  locomotives? — Yes. 

37999.  And  you  have  quadrupled  the  number  of 
carriages  and  doubled  the  number  of  wagons? — Yes. 

38000.  I suppose  one  may  say  that  expenditure 
on  that  scale  for  these  iiurposes  will  not  be  re- 
quisite in  the  future  ? — No,  I think  not. 

38001.  That  is  another  reason  for  thinking  that 
if  you  could  make  this  suggested  expenditure  you 
might  be  able  to  turn  the  line  into  a commercially 
self-supporting  line? — I think  so. 

38002.  Do  you  consider  the  present  system  or  lack  of 
system  of  dealing  with  these  financial  matters  ought 
to  continue  ; I mean  that  lines  like  yours,  or  districts 
requiring  new  lines,  should  be  left  to  find  for  them- 
selves, and  go  to  the  Treasury,  and  so  on.  Do  you 
not  think  there  should  be  some  systematic  method, 
by  which  resources  might  be  put  into  a common  fund, 
and  the  public  interests  served  without  local  levies — 
would  not  such  a method  greatly  tend  to  perfect  the 
transit  system  in  Ireland  ? — It  might ; but  after  all, 

I think  it  is  fair  that  the  districts  should  pay  some- 
thing for  the  advantages  of  railway  communication. 
I believe  the  rate  .they  have  to  pay  has  been  repaid  to 
every  farmer  three  times  over. 

38003.  No  doubt  it  may  have  been  so ; but,  speak- 
ing generally,  looking  to  the  interest  and  develop- 
ment of  the  country  as  a whole,  do  you  not  con- 
sider that  a system  whereby  the  whole  burden  of  a 
local  line  is  thrown  upon  a particular  district,  some- 
times very  oppressively,  might  be  usefully  modified  ? 
—It  might  be ; but,  after  all,  the  Treasury  con- 
tribute 2 per  cent,  towards  it. 

38004.  Have  you  not  observed  that  recently  that 
system  appears  to  have  been  given  up,  and  that  now 
we  can  look  practically  only  to  the  Irish  Develop- 
ment Fund,  which  we  understand  has  been  exhausted 
by  the  operations  of  the  Land  Purchase  Act? — Yes. 

38005.  So  that  the  future  appears  to  be  rather 
dubious  and  uncertain.  Might  it  not  be  well  that  we 
should  settle  whart  resources  are  really  available 
for  this  purpose  in  Ireland,  and  put  them  in  the 
hands  of  some  authority  which  would  deal  with  the 
whole  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  general 
public  interest,  and  avoid  making  a contribution  of 
the  full  levy  by  the  particular  district  an  indispen- 
sable condition  ? — Certainly  it  would  be  an  advantage 
to  open  out  the  country ; but  there  are  very  few 
places  that  I know  of  that  are  not  thoroughly  sup- 
plied with  railway  communication  now.  I think  we 
went  a little  mad  after  Mr.  Balfour’s  Act  was 
passed,  and  more  railways  were  made  than  could 
possibly  pay. 

38006.  I admit  that  you  in  Cork  did  a great  deal ; 
but  we  have  had  strong  evidence  of  the  want  of 
something  like  100  lines  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 


try. You  see  no  harm,  and  possibly  good,  in  a more 
systematic  method  of  dealing  with  these  matters? 
Not  at  all. 

Examined  by  Mr.  AcwoitTii. 


>t.  John 
folthurst, 


58007.  Does  this  additional  rolling  stock  include  yf(«-Ch'airinan 
stock  which  had  to  be  got  to  work  the  Donoughniore  o(.  fcjie  pprj. 
Extension  ? — No.  We  got  £3,000  worth  of  stock  aiK\  Muskerry 

from  them  which  is  not  included  in  that.  We  got  x.ight,  Rail- 


an  engine-  . ... 

38008.  You  need  not  trouble  about  the  details  ; I 
accept  it  in  the  way'  you  have  given  it.  Is  the  A 
Donouglunore  Extension  stocked  enough  by  itself, 
have  you,  in  working,  to  supplement  it  from  y< 
resources? — They  work  in  and  out,  between  us.  yji  railwa 
course,  there 
ight  enou; 


u , .stematic 
)ur  method  of 

oXoat  between  us.  OI 

certain  times  when  it  might  be  tensions,  etc., 
there  are  other  times  when  it  is  tllan  til(J 


whether 


present 

arrangement 

recommended. 


, and  it  is  worked  in  and  out. 

38009.  The  point  I wanted  to  get  at  wa 
this  increase  in  rolling  stock  was  only  for  your 
line,  or  whether  any  portion  of  it  was  either  tor  . 

Hand  use  os  for  ietwe  use  for  the  Donouglunore  ™e  ' 

Extension? — I do  not  think  so.  I think  it  was  sj0 * jine 
mainly  for  our  own  line.  sufficientlv 

38010.  I see  that  your  expenditure  has  gone  up,  equipped  with 
roughly  speaking,  from  £6,000  to  £7,600  ? — Yes.  rolling  stock 

38011.  Does  that  last  year  include  any  further  ex-  for  its  own 
penditure  on  what  ought  to  be  capital  purposes  ? — needs. 

Yes  ; that  last  year  includes  about  £500  or  £600,  I 
think,  for  payment  for  rolling  stock. 


The  additional 


„ . ...  , oo tamca, 

all  income  expenditure  ! require(1 


l it,  but  I could  not  tell  you  how 


inly  for 


-I  do  not  Tlfsood; 

rates  on  the 
Muskerry 


much  at  this  moment ; I could  tell  you  when  I get  the  Cork  and 
the  return.  Muskerry 

38013.  Practically  every  year  from  1889  includes  Railway, 
capital  expenditure,  does  it? — Yes. 

38014.  Of  a varying  amount? — Yes.  Items  o^. 

38015.  So  that  we  must  not  talk  too  much  of  the  ™Juture 
increase  of  working  expenses,  because  it  is  not  really  jnc]u(jeci  ;n 
comparing  like  with  like  ? — No.  eac|,  ysar'a 

38016.  Then  with  regard  to  goods  rates,  Cork  to  accounts  .is 
Coac.hford.  I wonder  if  you  can  tell  me  why  your  charged  to 
•rates  for  the  high-class  goods  are  so  very  low ; they  revenue, 
seem  to  'be  very  low  having  regard  to  the  coal, 
there  any  special  policy,  do  you 
think  so. 

38017.  5s.  9 cl.  for  a ton  of  furniture  for  fiftee 
miles  is  very  cheap  ? — I could'  not  tell  you  why  it  .is. 

38018.  And  2s.  for  a ton  of  coal  for  fifteen  miles 
is  fairly  good.  I am  not  impugning  it ; I only 
want  to  understand  ? — I am  afraid  I could  not  ex- 
plain it.  They  probably  made  the  rates  as  low  as 
they  could  .in  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers. 

38019.  My  point  is  that  in  proportion  the  rate  for 
the  higher  class  stuff  is  very  much  lower  than  that 
for  the  lower  class  ? — I could  not  tell  you  why. 

38020.  "We  shall  agree  that  5s.  9 d.  for  a ton  of  fur- 
niture— that  is  the  highest — is  much  less  propor- 
tionately than  2s.  a ton  for  coal  ? — Yes.  But  I do 
not  fancy  that  many  tons  of  furniture  would  be  car- 
ried in  that  district. 

38021.  I think  that  that  is  probably  the  explana-  Items  of 
tion.  In  your  abstract  of  evidence  you  say  that  you  additional 
want  a suitable  stone-crushing  plant  which  would  equipment 
cost  £1,200?— We  say  that,  but  that  is  really  a tfie’^uskerry 
matter  that  I do  not  attach  so  much  importance  to  Kaj]wav  ' ‘ 
as  some  people  do.  We  have  a good  gravel  bank 
there  which.  I do  not  think  is  properly  worked  at 
present.  I would  not  be  in  favour  of  the  expendi- 
ture myself. 

38022.  You  do  not  want  one  and  the  Donough- 
more  people  another? — No,  certainly  not. 

38023.  Because  they  also  have  put  in  .an  estimate 
for  one? — Yes. 

38024.  Anyway,  we  may  strike  out  one  of  those 
£l,200’s? — One  would  do  for  both. 

38025.  And  you  are  inclined  to  doubt  whether  you 
want  the  one  ?— The  money  could  be  expended  more 
usefully  in  other  ways. 

38026.  I do  not  know  whether  yon  want  to  say  The  effect  of 
anything  on  the  general  question  ; you  have  not  men-  the  action  of 
tioned  it  in  your  abstract  of  evidence.  Have  you  tlle  Privy 
any  general  view? — There  is  something  you  have  not  Council  in 
asked  me  about.  One  of  the  reasons  why  I think  we  ™ttin8  ;,0"'u 
are  entitled  to  ask  for  a contribution  is  that  our  ap-?!'!gIi  a 
original  capital  sectioned  £78  000,  but  it  was  f„“j„ 

cut  down  by  the  Envy  Council  on  the  ground  that  Muskerry 
we  had  put  in  much  more  rolling-stock  than  we  Hne. 
wanted.  They  staffed  us  with  this  ridiculous  amount 
of  rolling-stock,  and  we  could  not  work  the  line  at 
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all;  we. had  to  go  .to  the  Court  o £ Queen’s  Bench 
to  get  a mandamus  to  allow  us  to  buy  rolling-stock 
out  of  revenue.  The  next  reason  why  I think  we 
are  entitled  to  some  consideration  is  the  extra  cost 
to  which  we  were  put  in  getting  our  Bill.  We  were 
in  the  unique  position  of  being  the  only  Light  Rail- 
way .Bill  in  Ireland  that  was  opposed  in  Parlia- 
ment. It  was  the  'first  year  after  the  Act  was 
passed,  and  the  Adviser  to  the  Irish  Office  declared 
that  we  were  'bound  to  go  before  a Committee.  Lord 
Redesdale  unfortunately  agreed,  and  we  were  sent 
■before  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Con- 
sequently' we  had  to  go  through  the  same  expense 
as  a Private  Bill.  We  had  to  go  before  a Committee, 
bring  over  witnesses,  employ  counsel  and  Parlia- 
mentary agents,  and  then  they  threw  us  out. 

38027.  Although  you  were  unopposed  ?— No  ; we 
were  opposed.  But  we  had  objected  all  along  that 
they  had  no  right  to  send  us  before  a Committee, 
that  it  was  a Government  measure.  Lord  FitzGerald 
and  Lord  Selbome  took  the  case  up  in  the  House  of 
Lords  and  brought  up  the  point  that  what  had  been 
done  by  the  Chairman  of  Committees  was  perfectly 
illegal,  and  after  a debate  in  which  they  were  backed 
up  by  every  law  lord  in  the  House,  the  matter  was 
wound  up  by  Lord  Halsbury  getting  up  and  stating 
that  a grave  injustice  would  be  done  if  the  House  of 
Lords  did  not  upset  the  motion  sending  the  Bill  to 
a Committee.  By  that  time  it  was  very  late  in  the 
Session.  We  had  already  had  to  spend  about  £800 
or  £1,000  in  fighting  the  Bill.  We  went  down  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  but,  being  opposed  there,  it 
could  not  be  got  through  that  year.  That  put  us 
to  an  expense  of  at  least  £1,200. 

38028.  And  in  the  following  year?— It  was  run 
through. 


38029.  Not  .is  a private  Bill?— No,  as  a Govern- 
ment Bill.  The  purpose  of  the  Act  iwas  that,  first 
of  all,  the  schemes  should  be  inquired  into  by  the 
Grand  Jury  and  then  hy  the  Privy  Council,  and 
that  then,  the  matter  having  been  decided  'by  these 
local  tribunals,  the  local  people  should  be  relieved  of 
all  expenditure.  Instead  of  this  we  were  put  to 
exactly  the  same  expense  as  if  we  had  gone  for  a 
private  Bill.  That,  I maintain,  had  to  come  out  of 
our  capital. 

38030.  It  is  very  interesting  that  you  should  have 
told  us  that,  'because  previous  witnesses  have  told  us 
what  I thought  was  a mistake,  that  all  these  Bills 
have  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment just  as  any  other  Railway  Bill  would? — They 
have  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  they  are  Government  measures,  and  all 
the  costs  have  to  be  borne  by  the  Government. 

38031.  Mr.  Sexton—  -Your  grievance  was  made 
manifest  by  the  circumstance  that  a public  Bill 
passed  the  next  year? — It  was  made  manifest  by  the 
debate  in  the  House. 

38032.  And  in  addition  there  was  the  palpable  cir- 
cumstance that  a public  Bill  passed  the  following 
year  ? — Yes. 

illr.  Shanahan  ( the  Secretary). — But  these  Bills  do 
not  go  to  Parliament  unless  the  schemes  are  op- 
posed before  the  Privy  Council.  If  there  is  no  op- 
position before  the  Privy  Council  in  Ireland  a Bill 
is  not  brought  across  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

Mr.  Acworth. — Then  the  Privy  Council  sanctions 
it? 

The  Secretary. — Yes. 

38033.  Mr.  Acworth. — And  if  it  is  opposed  ? — 

The  Secretary. — The  Burton  Port  line  built  by  the 
Board  of  Works,  was  opposed  before  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil by  the.  Donegal  Company,  and  the  provisional 
order  had  to  be  confirmed  by  Parliament. 

38034.  Mr.  Sexton  ( to  Witness). — What  became  of 
the  opposition  to  your  line  when  the  public  Bill  was 
introduced  ?— I think  the  Bill  ran  through.  I think 
a deputation  went  over  to  the  Irish  Party. 

Mr.  Acworth. — T do  not  quite  understand.  If  it 
was  a provisional  order  the  people  who  promoted 
the  provisional  order  would  .be  responsible  for  tlie 
expenditure  on  fighting  the  opposition. 

The  Secretary.—  I think  it  is  usually  treated  as 
unopposed. 

Mr.  Acworth.—' The  provisional  order  is  introduced 

ae  * Government  Bill;  but  if  it  is  onposed 

Secretary.  Pardon  me;  under  the  Act  of 
189b.  it  is  the  promoters  of  the  line-who  must  be 
an  existing  railway  company  within  the  terms  of 


the  Act  of  Parliament — who  are  the  promoters  of 
the  order,  not  the  Government  Department  who  are 
providing  the  money  for  its  construction. 

Mr.  Acworth. — Supposing  the  Board  of  Trade  or 
the  Local  Government  Board  in  England,  or  any- 
body else,  accept  a scheme  and  they  promote  a pro- 
visional order ; if  the  provisional  order  is  opposed 
it  oan  go  before  Committees  of  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, and  the  costs  of  tlie  fighting  have  to  be 
borne  by  the  promoters  of  the  provisional  order,  not 
by  the  Government. 

The  Secretary. — Certainly. 

38035.  Mr.  Acworth  (to  Witness). — Do  you  oare  bo 
express  any  view  on  the  general  question  referred  to 
us? — What  do  you  call  the  general  question? 

38036.  Whether  anything  ought  to  be  done,  and  if 
so,  what,  to  make  the  railways  more  useful  to  the 
country  ; take  that  -as  the  broad  reference.  You  do 
not  say  anything  about  it  in  your  abstract  of  evi- 
dence, but  one  knows  that  you  are  a.  representative 
Irishman,  and  if  yen  wish  to  express  any  views  I 
would  like  to  hear  them? — Personally,  I do  not  be- 
lieve that  now,  whatever  might  have  been  the  case 
fifty  years  ago  -I  believe  that  if  the  Government  had 
then,  before  the  railways  were  made,  taken  the  ques- 
tion up  .and  made  them,  it  would  have  been  a good 
thing,  but  I do  not  believe  that  any  good  would 
come  from  the  Government’s  now  taking  them  up  or 
from  what  they  call  nationalising  the  railways.  But 
I certainly  think  that  .if  many  of  the  smaller  rail- 
ways could  be  amalgamated  it  would  be  a great 
benefit.  Personally,  I think  the  greatest  benefit  \ye 
get  is  the  competition  that  is  now  going  on  betwefc 
the  English  companies  for  our  business.  For  in- 
stance, the  Great  Western  fight  the  North  Western 
for  the  business  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country, 
and  the  Midland,  having  bought  the  Northern  Coun- 
ties in  Ireland,  are  fighting  the.  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  I suppose,  for  tlieir  business  in  that  part 
of  the  country.  What  we  want  is  really  competi- 
tion. 


38037.  I will  not  .go  into  the  general  question 
more  than  to  ask  you  this: — Imagine  a central  board 
in  Dublin  controlling  all  the  Irish  railways  ; do  you 
think  it  would  be  easy  for  that  board  to  deal  with 
the  conflicting  claims  of  the  South  and  West,  and  Great 
Western  and  the  North  Western,  and  the  rest  of 
them  ? — Personally  I should  oppose  altogether  the 
centralising  of  the  Board  in  Dublin,  because  tlie 
main  idea  of  the  people  in  Dublin  is  to  get  every- 
thing up  there.  I do  not  cave  what  department  of 
life  it  may  be,  whether  it  is  sport  or  business,  or 
trade  or  whatever  it  may  be,  if  you  put  the  Board 
in  Dublin  their  one  idea  is  to  get  everything  there, 
and  to  run  the  show  ; they  look  upon  Dublin  as  the 
centre  of  the  universe. 

38038.  Mr.  Sexton. — But  if  it  were  an  elected  body 
representing  the  country,  Dublin  would  have  but  a 
small  minority  on  the  Board  ?— That  might  be,  but 
whenever  you  get  a Board  of  any  sort-  in  Dublin 
their  one  .idea  is  to  get  everything  up  to  them. 

38039.  But  surely  the  members  elected  by  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  would  be  controlled  by 
tlieir  constituents?- — They  might  be,  but  personally 
I do  not  think  it ; I may  be  wrong. 

38040.  Mr.  Acworth. — Broadly,  subject  to  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  little  railways  that  have  no  competi- 
tive value,  and  are  too  small  to  work  themselves  satis- 
factorily, you  would  like  to  leave  the  present  posi- 
tion of  tilings?— I would. 

38041.  Do  you  think  that  Irish  railways  are,  under' 
present  circumstances,  improving  ?—  I think  they  are. 

38042.  Steadily  ? — Tliev  are  certainly  giving  much 
more  facilities  than  they  did. 

38043.  I was  not  meaning  from  the  shareholders' 
point,  of  view,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
public?— I think  they  are. 

38044.  The  service  to  the  public  is  improving?— 
Certainly. 

38045.  As  quickly  as  you  could  reasonably  expect  T 
— I think  it  is  improving. 


38046.  That  2s.  .rate  for  coal  includes  the  use  of 
^0Mn'Va°0-19’  <^oes  not  ? — How  do  you  mean  ? 

38047.  You  know  that  in  England  coal  is  carried 
almost  entirely  in  colliery  companies’  wagons,  but 
the  coal  on  your  railway  would  be  carried  in  vour  own 
wagons,  would  it  not  ?— Yes,  entirely. 
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38048.  So  that  the  charge  includes  some  figures  for 
the  use  of  your  wagons? — Yes. 

38049.  It  would  differ  from  the  English  rate  to 
that  extent? — Yes. 

38050.  In  asking  for  £6,700  to  make  certain  im- 
provements upon  your  lines,  I note  that  you  ask  for 
£2,000,  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole— for  improving 
certain  curves.  Are  these  curves  very  bad? — They 
are  bad,  particularly  in  one  case,  at  Myshall,  and 
there  is  a case  which  I have  not  included  in  my 
proof,  possibly  I ought  to  have  done,  which  is  about 
five  miles  from  Cork,  where  the  original  line  was 
laid  to  go  across  the  river  twice  and  to  go  dead 
straight;  but,  on  account  of  our  capital  having  been 
cut  down  by  the  Board  of  Works  and  of  the  extra 
expenditure  that  we  were  put  to,  the  engineer  sug- 
gested that,  to  save  money,  he  should  avoid  the  two 
bridges  and  make  a loop.  That  was  really  a great 
pity. 

38051.  Would  it  improve  the  curve  ? — It  would  have 
cost  a great  deal  to  do ; you  would  have  to  make  two 
bridges  across  the  river  to  make  the  line  straight. 

38052.  What  is  the  radius? — 5£  chains,  inverse 
curves,  two  of  them. 

38053.  Is  there  any  risk  to  your  trains  at  present 
on  account  of  them? — No;  we  only  run  twelve  miles 
an  hour  on  them,  but  the  cost  is  considerable;  the 
wheels  and  the  rails  and  sleepers  on  these  curves 
have  to  be  constantly  renewed. 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. 

38054.  I gather  that  a great  deal  of  the  expense 
which  you  have  incurred,  and  which  lias  raised  your 
working  expenditure,  has  been  due  to  the  absence 
of  sufficient  rolling  stock  in  the  first  instance,  and 
also  to  the  line  not  having  been  constructed,  perhaps, 
as  efficiently  as  it  might  have  been  ? — The  cost  of  the 
rolling  stock;  but,  as  far  as  the  line  is  concerned, 
except  possibly  one  of  these  curves,  there  is  very 
little  to  complain  of. 

38055.  With  regard  to  the  rolling  stock  for  the  last 
two  years,  1905  and  1906,  you  have  paid  £1,000  in 
1905,  and  £770  in  1906?— Yes. 

38056.  That  is,  roughly  speaking,  £900  for  each 
of  those  years  ? — Yes. 

38057.  Was  that  abnormal  expenditure,  or  would 
it  recur? — It  is  nearly  cleared  now,  but  it  has  been 
going  on  steadily  for  several  years. 

38058.  But  for  that  the  baronies  would  have  been 
clear  from  any  payments  ? — The  payments  would  have 
been  very  little.  The  cost  of  the  improvements  really 
is  £15,420  spent  out  of  revenue. 

38059.  One  of  your  reasons  for  thinking  that  you 
ought  now  to  have  some  relief  from  the  Government 
is  that  the  original  estimate  was  cut  down  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Board  of  Works,  and  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  their  intervention  and  also  the  cost  to  which 
you  were  put  in  promoting  your  Bill  through  Parlia- 
ment, you  would  have  been  in  a very  different  posi- 
tion from  what  you  are  in  to-day  ? — I think  we  should 
have  been. 

38060.  Then  with  regard  to  fares.  Your  passenger 
fares  and  goods  rates  undoubtedly  compare  very 
favourably  with  those  of  which  we  have  had  evidence 
with  regard  to  other  railways.  Would  you  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  even  though  those  fares  are  low,  they 
have  resulted  in  a considerable  expansion  of  traffic  ? — 
They  have,  but  the  principle  we  went  on  was  that 
as  the  people  were  paying  their  contribution  we  ought 
to  make  the  rates  and  fares  as  low  as  we  possibly 

38061.  While  you  carried  only  11,000  tons  of  goods 
in  1905,  in  1906  you  carried  14,000  tons,  an  increase 
of  3,000  tons  in  the  one  year? — Yes. 

38062.  And  I gather  that  traffic  has  been  steadily 
increasing,  showing  that  in  spite  of  the  low  fares  a 
large  expansion  of  traffic  has  taken  place  which  has 
justified  those  fares? — Yes. 

38063.  With  your  knowledge  of  Irish  railways,  and 
with  the  experience  which  has  resulted  in  your  own 
case,  would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  a reduction, 
possibly  not  to  so  great  an  extent,  but  a reduction 
in  rates  and  charges  in  the  case  of  other  lines  would 
in  their  case  also  be  recouped  by  an  expansion  of 
traffic  ? — I think  it  is  a question  for  the  individual 
railways,  but  they  might  develop  their  traffic  if  they 
can  afford  to  lower  their  fares.  But  it  is  a question 
for  them  to  consider  ; they  have  not  the  volume  of 
traffic  that  they  have  in  England. 


38064.  I do  not  suppose  that  you  are  more  favour- 
ably situated  than  inany  other  lines,  and  your  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  a reduction  of  fares  does  not 
necessarily  mean  a reduction  of  income.  What  I 
wanted  to  know  was  whether,  with  your  knowledge 
of  Ireland  generally,  and  with  that  experience  in 
your  own  case,  you  are  not  of  opinion  that  if  other 
railways  saw  their  way  to  make  corresponding  re- 
ductions they  also  would  derive,  as  you  have  done, 
an  increase  of  traffic  and  increased  profits? — I think 
the  lower  they  can  make  their  fares  consistently  with 
their  interests  the  better.  May  I make  one  com- 
ment on  some  previous  proceedings?  In  the  cross- 
examination  of  the  Rev.  P.  Glynn,  Mr.  Balfour 
Browne  made  this  statement : “Do  you  know  that 
leaving  out  those  expenses,  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim 
expenses  are  £207  per  mile  per  annum ; the  Clogher 
Valley,  £223  per  mile  per  annum;  the  Cork  and 
Muskerry,  £368  per  mile  per  annum;  the  Tralee  and 
Dingle,  managed  by  this  Committee,  £369  per  mile 
per  annum;  and  the  West  and  South  Clare  lines, 
£278  per  mile  per  annum?”  Obviously,  from  a state- 
ment like  that,  it  would  seem  that  our  line  was  the 
most  expensively  worked  in  Ireland ; but  it  is  a most 
unfair  inference.  The  proper  way  to  do  it  is  to 
take  it  per  train  mile.  We  have  a line  of  e;"hteen 
miles  long,  and  of  course  if  you  take  the  total  amount 
spent  on  running  those  miles  it  seems  very  high,  but 
the  fair  way  to  take  it  is  per  train  mile,  and  we 
run  a great  many  more.  I was  so  struck  with  this 
just  before  going  to  the  half-yearly  meeting  that  I 
got  our  Secretary  to  work  it  out,  and  this  is  the  re- 
sult : The  Cavan  and  Leitrim,  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  is  lower  than  ours,  works  out 
at  2.5.  ; the  West  Clare,  2s.  2id.,  one  half-year, 

and  2s.  lOd.  another ; the  South  Clare,  2s.  4 d. ; the 
Tralee  and  Dingle,  3s.  l^d. ; and  we  work  out  in  two 
years,  1905  and  1906,  at  Is.  8 d.,  and  the  Clogher 
Valley  works  out  at  about  the  same.  Included  in 
that  is  about  £1,100  for  rolling  stock. 

38065.  Mr.  Acworth. — Then  to  turn  it  the  other 
way  round,  in  fairness  to  the  other  people  now,  you 
must  admit  that  the  larger  your  train  mileage  the 
less  ought  to  be  your  expense  per  train  mile,  because 
a .large  part  of  the  expenditure  is  more  or  less  con- 
stant ? — Quite  so ; but  take  the  case  of  the  Cavan  and 
Leitrim  Railway  : they  run  100,000  train  miles,  and 
it  works  out  at  2s.  1 £d.,  whereas  we  run  91,000  train 
miles,  and  it  works  out  at  Is.  8 d. 

38066.  If  you  take  it  at  train  miles  run,  if  a 
railway  is  working  only  three  trains  a day  and  you 
are  working  five,  one  would  naturally  expect  that 
your  train  mileage  cost  would  be  less  than  theirs? — 
Of  course. 


Nov.  15,  1907 
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38067.  Because  your  permanent  way  expenditure  is 
spread  over  five  trains  instead  of  three? — Quite  so; 
but  it  is  not  the  fair  way  to  take  the  cost,  as  was 
done  in  the  other  case. 

Mr.  Acworth — Quite  so ; but  do  not  let  us  have 
anybody  else  coming  here  and  saying  that  you  have 
been  unfair  to  them. 

38068.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — You  spoke  in  favour  Suggested 
of  the  small  lines  being  amalgamated.  We  have  had  absorption  of 
a good  deal  of  evidence  with  regard  to  the  desirability  the  I 
of  the  Cork  and  Bandon  Railway  taking  up  those  Corli  Ran  ways 
nine  or  ten  subsidiary  branches ; if  that  were  carried  c?rk"8  ° 
out  that  would  include  your  company  ?— Hardly,  be-  1!al|(lon  aud 
cause  we  run  separately  altogether.  I do  not  know  g0UtIl  Coast 
how  we  could  get  into  the  Cork  and  Bandon  system.  Raj|wav  i,y 
But  it  was  a great  misfortune  that  when  these  various  that  system, 
lines  were  passed — the  Skull  and  Skibbereen,  and  so 
on — they  did  not  insist  upon  the  Cork  and  Bandon 
Railway  working  them. 

38069.  What  I wanted  to  ask  was,  would  your 
Company  make  any  objection,  provided  the  terms 
were  fair,  to  being  taken  over  by  the  Cork  and  Ban- 
don Railway  ; but  I gather  that  you  do  not  think  it 
would  be  feasible? — I do  not  think  it  would  be 
feasible.  The  river  lies  between  us ; we  are 

practically  two  miles  from  a Cork  and  Bandon  sta- 
tion. Their  line  does  not  run  anywhere  near  us. 

38070.  The  Cork  and  Muskerry  ? — The  Cork  and  Isolated  posi- 
Muskerry  does  not  run  anywhere  near  the  Cork  and  tion  of  the 
Bandon.  Muskerry  line 

38071.  But  with  the  exception  of  that  line  ? — I with  respect  to 
think  it  would  be  better  that  all  the  lines  which  .ot,";r  railways 
branch  off  the  Cork  and  Bandon  line  should  be  111  ^or;' 
worked  by  that  Company. 

38072.  How  about  the  Cork  and  Macroom  ? — They 
run  within  a few  yards. 


2 Z 
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38073.  Sir  II.  Jekyll. — There  is  no  physical  con- 
nection ; the  new  junction  scheme  does  not  touch 
you  ? — No. 

38074.  Mr.  Sexton. — Do  you  agree  that  a reduct  ion 
of  export  rates  which,  would;  put  the  Irish  producer  on 
a level  with  the  foreign  exported-  into  Great  Britain, 
and  a reduction  of  inland  rates,  which  would  put  the 
Irish  manufacturer  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
British  importer  into  Ireland,  would  he  a great  ad- 
vantage?—Of  course,  the  lower-  you  can  reduce  the 
export  rates  the  better ; but  I think  they  treat  us 
very  well  at  the  present  moment. 

38076.  But  if  you  compare  the  export  rates  out  of 
Ireland1  with  import  rates  into  Great  Britain  from 
abroad,  the  trend  of  evidence  is  that  the  Irish  ex- 
porter is  at  a disadvantage ; and  similarly  the  Irish 
manufacturer,  by  reason  of  the  very  low  import 
duties  into  Ireland,  finds  himself  hindered  in  the  de- 
velopment of  manufactures  ? — Yes,  but  the  general 
public  get  the  advantage. 

38076.  The  public  get  the  benefit  of  the  import 
rates  ; but  if  the  inland  rates  were  lowered,  so  as 
to  enable  the  Irish  manufacturer  to  supply  at  the 
same  price,  the  public  would  be  in  no  worse  posi- 
tion, and  the  Irish  manufacturer  would  be  in  a better 
position  ? — Yes. 

38077.  Supposing  public  ownership  and  united  work- 
ing of  the  Irish  lines  would  provide  means  whereby 
the  present  transit  system  might  be  perfected,  and 
whereby  Irish  industries  and  trade  might  be  deve- 


loped, do  you  not  think  that  in  view  of  such  a pros 
pect  a proposal  for  unifying  the  lines  should  receive 
careful  consideration  on  that  ground  ? — Every  pro- 
posal brought  forward  ought  to  receive  careful  con- 
sideration. 

38078.  You  think  it  is  worthy  of  consideration,  and 
that  it  should  not  be  pre- judged  ? — I do  not  think  any- 
thing should  be  judged  in  advance ; but,  personally, 
I do  not  believe  in  it. 

38079.  But  you  would  not  decide  finally  in  favour  of 
private  management  if  it  appeared  there  was  a 
case  for  thinking  that  the  development  of  trade  and  in- 
dustry in  Ireland  might  be  powerfully  aided  by  a 
united  public  system? — I should  like  to  hear  the  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  it  first.  I do  not  think  that  my 
neighbour,  when  giving  evidence  on  the  Donouigh- 
more  line  explained  the  manner  in  which  we  work 
it,  because  I gathered  from  the  paper  that  some 
questions  were  asked  as  to  how  we  treated  them,  and 
he  said  they  had  no  complaint.  I only  wish  to  point 
out  that  we  work  it  at  actual  cost ; the  bookings 
and  things  are  worked  out ; the  carriage  and  mile- 
age proportions  were  carefully  worked  out  by  Mr. 
Shanahan,  your  secretary,  acting  for  the  Board  of 
Works,  who  represent  the  Treasury,  and  our  mana- 
ger. So  that  if  anybody  should  raise  the  question 
about  the  Donoughmore  line  which  we  work,  it  is 
worked  on  absolutely  fair  proportions. 

The  Secretary.—1 That  is  perfectly  true ; I can 
verify  that. 


Mr.  Timothy 
J.  Canty,  j.p. 
Representa- 
tive of  the 
Cork  County 
Council. 
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Mr.  Timothy  J.  Canty,  j.p.,  exiamined  by  Sir  Herbert  Jekyll  (in  the  Chair). 


38080.  (Mr.  Canty,  you  a 


Justice  of  the  Peace  ? 


38081.  And  a County  Councillor? — Yes. 

38082.  Are  you  on  the  County  Council  of  Cork 
County  ? — Yes. 

38083.  I think  you  wish  to  give  some  evidence  as 
to  the  cost  of  making  railways  in  Ireland.  Do  you 
confine  you  evidence  to  railways  in  your  own  dis- 
trict, or  does  it  apply  to  Ireland  generally? — I pre- 
fer to  confine  myself  to  my  own  district. 

38084.  Will  you  give  some  instances? — The  last 
instance  is  the  bridge  across  the  Lee.  The  Cork 
County  Council,  the  City  of  Cork  Council,  and  the 
Cork  Harbour  Board,  were  all  in  favour  of  this,  and 
the  Great  Western  Railway  Company  of  England 
were  to  supply  the  money.  In  spite  of  all  that  they 
had  to  come  across  to  England  at  very  considex-able 
cost  to  get  permission  to  make>  a bridge  across  the 
Lee. 

38085.  Has  the  bridge  now  been  made? — No;  they 
are  just  acquiring  the  land  at  present. 

38086.  Then  they  got  the  powers? — Yes,  the  Act 
of  Parliament  is  passed.  But  here  were  these  three 
bodies,  with  a combined  income  amounting  to  about 
half  a million  of  money  a year,  all  agreeing  to  this 
scheme,  and  I think  they  should  have  had  power  to 
make  this  bridge  themselves  without  asking  pea- 
mission  of  Parliament  to  do  it. 

38087.  You  think  they  should  have  been  able  to 
do  it  without  obtaining  an  Act  of  Parliament? — 
AVithout  requiring  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

38088.  I think  the  general  experience  is  that  all 
large  works  require  statutory  powers  to  enable  the 
scheme  to  be  carried  out,  and  a great  many  different 
interests  have  to  be  consulted-? — The  intea-ests  are 
purely  local. 

38089.  Were  there  no  opponents? — No,  except  the 
three  schemes. 

38090.  Have  you  anything  else  to  say  on  that? — Not 
on  that.  I think  the  Cork  and  Bandon  Company 
ought  to  work  and  manage  all  the  railways  south  of 
the  Lee. 


38091.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  amalgamatin 
all  those  railways  with  the  Cork  and  Bandon  Com 
pany  I Yes,  including  the  Donoughmore  line. 

38092.  Which  has  no  physical  connection  ? — A 
present.  There  is  about  one  and  a quarter  mile 
between  them  and  the  Macroom  line,  and  if  tli 
Macroom  line  were  linked  up-there  is  only  abon 
thirty-six  feet  between  it  and  the  Cork  and  Bando 
line— the  peopie  in  the  Blarney  district  could  g 
direct  into  the  Cork  and  Bandon  station,  and  g 
direct  to  any  part  of  Ireland. 


38093.  You  draw  attention  in  your  abstract  of 
evidence  to  the  management  expenses  of  the  different 
branches  connected  with  the  Cork  and  Bandon  line  ? 
— Yes.  The  management  expenses  come  to  about 
£1,000  a year. 

38094.  I think  your  argument  is  that  that  could 
be  saved  if  these  lines  were  amalgamated  ? — A great 
part  of  it  could. 

38095.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  a tribunal  should 
be  established,  in  Ireland  with  power  to  settle  dis- 
putes -between  railway  companies  and  traders?— I 
thin  so,  one  that  would  be  more  “ come-at-able  ” than 
the  present. 

38096.  Instead  of  the  Railway  and  Canal  Com 
mission  ? — Yes. 

38097.  Have  you  thought  out  what  the  nature  of  that 
tribunal  should  be,  and  what  powers  it  should  have  ?— 
I think  the  county  court  judge  at  quarter  sessions 
should  in  the  first  instance  have  power  to  deal  with 
these  matters,  and  from  him  I would  give  an  appeal 
to  assizes,  the  two  judges  at  assizes  to  decide  the 
matter. 

38098.  Do  you  not  think  that  in  a dispute  with  a 
railway  company,  the  railway  company  would  carry 
the  case  through  all  the  courts  up  to  the  highest,  in 
which  case  there  would  be  large  expense? — Practi- 
cally there  is  only  one  appeal  from  the  quarter 
sessions,  so  I am  told,  and  that  is  to  the  King’s 
Bench. 

38099.  You  know  that  the  great  expense  of  all  these 
legal  proceedings  is  the  fees  of  counsel  ? — Yes,  I 
believe  so. 

38100.  AVliich  would  be  the  same  whatever  the 
court  was  ? — I do  not  know  that  the  local  fees  are  as 
heavy  as  those  in  Dublin. 

38101.  Then,  you  have  something  to  say  about  the 
distribution  of  dividends? — Yes.  In  the  present 

state  of  the  law  the  County  Council  sends  one  paying 
order  for  the  total  amount  of  the  guaranteed  interest 
each  half  year  to  each  company.  The  companies 
do  not  get  a penny  towards  the  cost  of  distributing 
the  dividends,  or  to  pay  for  a secretary,  or  for  offices, 
and  consequently  they  have  to  make  a deduction 
from  each  shareholder  to  meet  these  expenses.  On  the 
Ballinascarthy,  Timoleague,  and  Courtmacsherry  Light 
Railway  it  costs  us  about  £35  a year  to  do  this, 
and  the  cost  is  evenly  distributed  amongst  the  share 
holders. 

38102.  AVhat  about  taxation  ; is  it  higher  or  lower 
than  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Grand  Jury?— It  is 
lower. 

38103.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  more  efficient 
working  of  the  County  Council? — I do. 
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38104.  You  think  that  the  establishment  of  County 
Councils  in  the  place  of  the  Grand  Juries  has  gener- 
ally been  an  advantage  ?— It  has  been  in  Cork,  at 
all  events. 

38105.  On  the  general  question,  are  you  in  favour 
of  the  nationalisation  of  the  Irish  railways  ? — I am. 

38106.  What  sort  of  control  would  you  like  to  see 
established  over  them? — It  would  depend  on  who 
was  to  supply  the  money.  If  it  is  to*  be  charged  on 
the  Irish  rates  and  the  Irish  people  are  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  it,  I would  give  the  management  to  the 
Irish  people  themselves. 

38107.  You  think  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  raising  the  necessary  money  on  Irish  credit? — 
That  is  rather  a big  question,  but  there  ought  not  to 
be.  The  Ballinascarthy,  Timoleague,  and  Court- 
macsherry  Light  Railway  £5  shares,  for  instance, 
are  now  standing  at  6§  or  65. 

38108a.  But  that  is  a small  affair  compared  with 
the  great  railway  system  of  Ireland,  is  it  not? — It 


38109.  You  do  not  wish  to  come  to  the  Treasury  or 
the  Imperial  Government,  and  ask  them  for  money, 
you  would  rather  raise  it  in  Ireland  ? — I would  raise 
it  in  Ireland  if  I could.  I do  not  know  whether  the 
Irish  people  would  subscribe  it  or  not,  but  if  the 
railways  were  under  one  management  in  Dublin  the 
expenses  of  running  them  would  be  less,  and  if  they 
have  been  able  to  pay  3g  per  cent,  for  the  last  ten 
years  they  ought  to  be  able  to  pay  more  if  they  were 
under  one  management. 

38110.  You  are  distinctly  in  favour  of  an  Irish 
authority,  managing  the  lines?’ — If  it  is  charged  on 
Irish  rates. 

38111.  But  if  the  money  was  raised  on  the  credit  of 
the  Imperial  Government  the  control  should  be  with 
the  Imperial  Government? — I think  Irishmen  should 
have  something  to  say  to  it. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

38112.  You  are  here,  I believe,  as  the  representative 
of  the  County  Council  of  Cork? — Yes. 

38113.  Is  it  veiy  important  for  the  welfare  of  Ire- 
land that  the  export  rates  from  Ireland  should  be 
reduced  so  as  to  put  the  Irish  exporter  on  a level  with 
the  Continental  exporter  to  England  ? — Certainly. 

38114.  Is  it  also  important  from  another  point  of 
view  that  the  inland  rates  should  be  put  upon  a 
fairer  level  with  the  import  rates  from  England,  so 
that  the  Irish  manufacturer  may  have  a chance  ? — Oh, 
he  is  handicapped  at  present- 

38115.  That  being  so  important,  in  fact  vital,  would 
it  not  be  very  material  that  the  authority  having  the 
control  of  the  Irish  lines  should  be  an  Irish  authority 
if  they  were  to  settle  what  the  rates  should  be  in 
future? — They  should  have  a predominant  voice. 

38116.  And  ialso,  as  the  profits  from  year  to  year 
hereafter  should  be  .available  for  the  further  reduc- 
tion of  rates  land  for  Irish  public  benefit,  they  should 
be  administered  by  an  Irish  .authority  ? — I think  that 
that  would  be  the  best  solution  of  the  question. 

38117.  You  said  something  about  the  sort  of  con- 
trol being  dependent  on  who  supplied  the  money. 
Suppose  it  were  'arranged  that  the  Treasury  should 
lend  to  .an  Irish  .authority  the  money  necessary  to  pay 
off  such  shareholders  as  might  not  be  willing  to  'ac- 
cept the  stock  of  the  united  Irish  lines,  and  that  the 
Irish  authority  gave  the  security  of  the  Irish  railway 
revenues  and  the  security  of  the  nates  and  of  .any 
other  resources  .at  their  disposal,  and  that  such  se- 
curity was  accepted  as  satisfactory,  should  not  the 
lines  then  be  vested  in  the  Irish  authority  as  the 
owner  ? — 'Certainly. 

38118.  Unless  tire  lines  are  vested  in  .an  Irish 
authority,  Ireland  will  have  no  security  that  the 
proper  reductions  will  be  made  in  tlie  rates  or  that  the 
profits  from  the  lines  will  be  available  for  Irish  pur- 
poses ?— If  the  English  had  control  some  of  tire  money 
would  go  to  England  for  all  we  know. 

38119.  If  the  Imperial  Government  owned  the  lines 
a hard-up  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqiier  might  seize 
the  profits  on  the  Irish  lines  for  British  uses  ? — Yes. 

38120.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  indispensable  for 
the  protection  of  Ireland  that  the  authority  should  be 
an  Irish  authority,  owning  and  administering  the 
lines  ? — It  ought  to  be. 

38121.  You  have  spoken  of  the  cost  entailed  by 
having  to  come  to  London  to  get  the  construction  of 


the  bridge  over  the  Lee  at  Cork  legalised  or  sanctioned.  A'ov.  15, 1907. 

I gather  from  what  you  said  that  you  think  Ireland  - — 
suffers  a good  deal  of  loss  through  having  to  come  to  j ^ CanT°  j- e 
London  to  transact  these  details  of  local  business  ? — I jjepr^e^'ta'  ’ 
have  no  experience  except  that  of  the  Cork  line.  tjv‘  0j  t|ie 

38122.  You  have  found  that  experience  quite  enough  cork  County 
to  convince  you  that  the  method  is  a bad  one? — That  Council, 
it  is  a bad  one. 

38123.  And  you  think  that  any  Irish  authority  The  present 
having  control  of  the  Irish  lines  ought  to  have  power  arrangement 
to  sanction  lines  and  works? — I think  so.  as ‘°f  “r 

38124.  Assuming  financial  responsibility  ?— Cer-  ™0“f0rraji. 

tainly.  It  is  an  extraordinary  thing  that  two  or  g etc 
three  gentlemen  on  a House  of  Commons  Committee,  condemned 
who  perhaps  never  saw  Cork,  and  who  would  not  take  U3  bad. 
the  same  interest  in  the  matter  as  Cork  people,  should 
have  the  power  of  saying  whether  or  not  a line  should  The  capital 
be  made.  of  the  Irish 

38125.  The  Irish  people,  generally,  are  of  opinion  rai 
that  their  business  would  be  better  done  in  Ireland  f y heavy  Par- 
than  in  England  ? — My  own  part  are,  at  any  rate.  liamentary  ex- 

38126.  And  as  the  whole  is  greater  than  the  part,  so  ponses  in 
that  if  it  is  desirable  that  the  whole  should  be  done  promotion, 
in  Ireland  it  would  be  desirable  that  this  part  should 
be  done  in  Ireland  ? — That  part  would  be  better  done 
in  Ireland  than  in  England. 

38127.  Do  you  consider  that  a good  deal  of  the  cost  Ten  Acts  of 
of  Irish  railways  and  a good  deal  of  their  capital  of  Parliament 
£40,000,000  sterling,  are  due  to  the  fact  that  from  tire  obtained  for 
beginning  people  have  had  to  come  to  London  for  the  jhe  sixty  miles 
passing  of  every  Irish  Railway  Act,  and  that  the  Sk'ibbe - 

tendency  has  been  to  raise  all  expenditure — for  P.ar-  J,'een 
liamentary  costs  and  soforth — .up  to  the  British 
level  ? — Here  is  an  instance.  There  are,  roughly,  60 
miles  of  railway  between  Cork  and  Skibbereen,  and 
it  took  ten  Acts  of  Parliament  to  construct  that  much 
of  line. 

38128.  How  many  miles  ? — From  56  to  60. 

38129.  An  average  of  only  six  miles  per  Act  of  Par- 
liament?— Yes.  There  are  64  miles  altogether. 

38130.  Now,  consider  for  a moment : for  the  last 
60  years  everybody  concerned  lias  had  to  come  to  Lon- 
don and  .run  the  gauntlet  of  the  two  Houses  and  two 
Committees  to  get  an  Act  to  construct  a piece  of  rail- 
way, and  the  effect  has  been  to  impose  upon  Ireland 
the  British  scale  of  Parliamentary  counsel’s  fees  and 
other  Parliamentary  expenditure.  Would  you 
say  that  the  consequence  must  have  been  that  a very 
large  proportion  of  the  £40,000,000  capital  was  raised 
to  defray  such  expenditure  ? — A great  deal  of  it  must 
have  been. 

38131.  Do  you  not  consider  that  this  fact  imposes  A responsi- 
upon  the  Imperial  Legislature  a special  responsibility  bility  resting 
to  make  some  reform  in  the  system  of  Irish  railways  with  the 
appropriate  to  the  needs  of  Ireland  ? — Yes.  Imperial 

38132.  And  to  relieve,  as  far  as  possible,  the  effect  L«Klslat"ro  ,0 
of  the  pressure  of  that  large  capital? — I believe  so.  Irieh'raihvays 

38133.  It  is  because  the  capital  is  so  large  that  the  gomewhat  0f 
companies  say  they  cannot  make  any  reduction  in  the  the  pre9SUre  of 
rates  ; and  you  say  the  oapital  is  so  large  beoause  of  t|lejr  iarge 
expenses  incurred  in  London  ? — A great  part  of  it  may  capital, 
be  traced  to  that. 

38134.  It  is  suggested  here  that  there  is  something 
useful  to  the  public  in  competition  .between  the 
present  Irish  railways.  Is  there  any  competition  in 
rates  ? Does  one  company  offer  to  do  any  service 
for  a lower  sum  than  another? — I have  no  experience 
except  in  Cork,  and  there  is  no  competition  there. 

38135.  There  may  be  competition  in  facilities ; The  present 
they  straggle  with  each  other  for  fragments  of  traffic,  competition 
but  that,  while  at  means  more  expense  in  the  working  between  t ie 
of  the  lines,  does  little  benefit  to  the  public  ?— -There  ™ 

is  no  competition  ; we  have  only  one  company  in  my  ‘eal  beiiefu  t0 
part  of  the  world.  the  public. 

38136.  If  there  are  three  or  four  companies  strag- 
gling to  get  the  same  traffic  for  conveyance  The  good 
by  their  several  routes,  what  benefit  does  that  financial  result 
do  to  the  public,  if  the  rates  are  not  lowered?  of  a temporary 
Suppose  they  agree  upon  a rate,  and  then  on"the 
straggle  which  route  shall  have  the  traffic,  what  Cork  a|(d 
benefit  is  that  to  the  public  ? — I do  not  think  they  BamIoll  ]ine 
get  verv  much  of  it.  Shall  I give  one  instance  of  the 
effect  of  reducing  rates?  During  the  two  years  of 
the  Cork  Exhibition  the  Cork  and  Bandon  Railway 
Company  gave  very  low  rates  indeed.  If  twenty 
people  went  up  to  the  station-master  in  Clonakilty 
while  the  Exhibition  was  on  and  paid  Is.  6 d.  each, 
these  twenty  people  could  get  3rd  class  tickets  to 
Cork  for  a total  of  30s.,  the  usual  price  being  £5. 

That  system  prevailed  over  the  whole  of  the  Cork  and 
2 Z 2 
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Bandon  Railway  for  the  two  years  the  Exhibition  was 
running,  and  the  receipts  went  up  about  £2,000  or 
£3,000.  When  the  Exhibition  closed,  and  the  ordi- 
nary rates  were  resumed,  the  receipts  dropped  again 
by  that  amount.  I am  confident  that  eight  out  of 
every  ten  that  went  with  cheap  tickets  would  not  go 
now.  Outside  the  railway  station  a man  going  up 
by  the  morning  train  would  stop ; he  would  meet 
another  man,  and  ask  him,  “ Are  you  going  to  Cork?” 
If  the  man  said  “ Yes,”  he  would  tell  him  to  wait 
at  the  corner.  In  that  way  he  would  collect  twenty 
men,  and  then  go  to  the  station-master  and  hand 
him  30s.  for  the  twenty  tickets,  whereas  if  each  man 
had  gone  separately  the  amount  would  have  been 
£5,  the  ordinary  fare  being  5s. 

38137.  What  inference  do  you  draw? — None,  ex- 
cept that  when  the  return  ticket  was  Is.  6 d.  instead 
of  5s.  the  receipts  over  the  whole  line  were  between 
£2,000  and  £3,000  a year  more,  and  when  the  cheap 
fares  were  discontinued  the  receipts  dropped. 

38138.  Sir  TI.  Jehyll. — Do  you  know  anything  about 
the  working  expenses  during  the  same  period  ? — 
There  were  more  working  expenses  during  the  period 
of  the  Exhibition,  because  the  men  had  to  work  extra 
hours  and  were  paid  for  it. 

38139.  Was  the  net  profit  to  the  company  larger,  do 
you  know? — I think  it  was.  The  net  profit  was  a 
good  deal  more,  I think,  speaking  from  memory. 

38140.  Mr.  Sexton. — Do  you  think  that  a reduction 
of  fares  generally  would  tend  to  produce  a develop- 
ment of  traffic? — I have  no  doubt  about  it. 

38141.  But  the  railway  companies,  wanting  each 
half-year  to  be  as  good  as  the  last,  will  not  lower 
fares  or  nates,  and  wait  for  the  profit  by  develop- 
ment ? — T was  speaking  to  a manager,  and  he  said, 

' ‘ I would  be  delighted  to  do  it,  but  if  it  failed  I 
would  be  ruined,  and  I am  afraid  to  try  it.” 

38142.  The  only  way  to  get  such  a waiting  policy 
wisely  adopted  would  be  through  the  public  manage- 
ment of  the  lines,  would  it  not  ? — I think  that  would 
be  the  best  way  to  do  it. 

38143.  You  are  confident  that  cheap  fares  would 
lead  to  greater  profit? — Take  the  Courtmiacsherry 
line ; it  is  about  36  miles  from  Cork,  and  they  give 
excursion  tickets  at  ^d.  a mile,  and  they  are  crowded. 

38144.  When  you  compare  our  Id.  a mile  with  the 
means  of  the  Irish  labourer  after  he  has  provided  for 
his  family,  or  of  the  small  occupier,  does  it  not  ap- 
pear to  you  that  there  is  a great  disparity  between 
that  means  and  the  fare  of  a penny  a mile  ? — He  can- 
not afford  it. 

38145.  Let  us  say  it  was  a halfpenny  a mile;  do 
you  not  think  there  might  be  four  or  five  times  the 
amount  of  travelling? — I think  so. 

38146.  Do  you  consider  there  is  anything  in  this  so- 
called  competition  between  railway  companies,  not 
in  nates,  but  in  facilities  by  different  routes ; 
is  there  anything  in  it  which  you  oan  for  a 
moment  compare  with  the  public  benefit  of  reduc- 
tion of  rates  and  fair  play  to  all  localities? — I think 
if  they  were  all  put  on  a common  basis  it  would  be 
better  for  the  companies,  there  would  be  give  and 
take  between  the  lines  north  and  south,  it  would 
bring  the  people  together,  and  it  would  be  for  the 
good  of  Ireland  everywhere. 

38147.  A railway  authority  should  act  impartially 
between  different  places  as  far  as  possible? — Yes. 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. 


Proposed  ex’ 
tension  of 
powers  to  local 
bodies  to  carry 

without  re- 
course to 
Parliament. 


38148.  With  regard  to  the  discretionary  powers 
which  you  would  give  to  important  local  authorities, 
such  as  the  Cork  Corporation  or  Harbour  Board,  in 
the  matter  of  the  construction  of  railways,  would  you 
be  in  favour  of  giving  such  bodies  absolute  control, 
or  should  it  be  subject  to  some  superior  authority  in 
the  case  of  opposition? — In  this  case  they  were  not 
asked  to  subscribe  a penny. 

38149.  I gather  that  you  think  that  these  three 
important  bodies  might  have  been  given  fuller  powers 
to  deal  with  that  particular  railway  ?— There  is  no 
rate  paid  for  it.  The  Great  Western  supplied  the 
money;  and  all  that  was  wanted  was  nermission  to 
make  the  bridge. 

38150.  Would  you  give  such  bodies  absolute  dis- 
cretionary powers  to  say  whether  the  line  was  to  be 
built  or  not,  taking  all  discretionary  power  awav 
from  any  higher  authority  ?— The  Board  of  Trade 
would  regulate  whether  the  line  was  safe,  or  not. 


38151.  I am  not  talking  about  the  safety  of  the 
line.  You  object  to  the  expense  incurred  by  local 
authorities  in  coming  over  here  to  get  permission  to 
construct  a line  and  so  on,  and  I gather  from  your 
abstract  of  evidence  that  you  would  be  in  favour  of 
allowing  important  local  bodies  to  decide  such  a 
question  for  themselves? — In  a question  similar  to 
that  of  making  a bridge  across  the  Lee  I would,  and 
for  making  light  railways,  and  I believe  that  if,  say, 
the  City  Council,  the  County  'Council  and'  the  Har- 
bour Board  recommended'  and  promoted  a Bill,  the 
Privy  Council  in  Dublin  might  have  power  to  deal 
with  it.  Railways  are  .for  local  benefit,  and  the  local 
people  are  the  best  judges  of  them. 

38152.  In  all  these  cases  there  is  a considerable 
amount  of  local  opposition  ? — There  is.  < 

38153.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  say  that  if  the 
local  authorities  in  .a  particular  district,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  discretion,  thought  that  that  opposi- 
tion was  not  worthy  of  consideration  they  should 
have  power  to  say,  “ We  are  satisfied  that  the  oppo- 
sition need  not  be  entertained,”  would'  you  let  them 
have  the  last  word  ? — No  ; these  people  would  have 
an  opportunity  of  giving  expression  to  their  views  at 
home ; they  need  not  come  across  the  water  to  do  it. 

38154.  You  would  allow  them  to  come  to  Dublin, 
but  you  wish  to  .avoid  the  expense  of  coming  to  Lon- 
don ? — Yes.  The  railway  in  Olonakilty  is  on  the  side 
of  a hill.  On  the  plans  submitted  to  the  Railway 
Commission,  or  whatever  the  tribunal  was,  there  were 
certain  lines  of  deviation.  It  happened  that  the 
lines  of  deviation  in  this  ease  extended  to  a level 
where  a horse  could  draw  a ton  weight ; they  went  to 
the  other  extreme  that  put  us  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
a most uncomeatable  ” place.  If  the  Bill  had  been 
promoted  in  Cork  the  local  people  would  have  ob- 
jected to  it,  but  it  came  across  to  'London,  and  was 
allowed. 

38155.  But  the  Board  of  Works  would  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  that  ? — But  the  local  people  ought  to. 

38156.  But  the  people  responsible  for  the  proper  en- 
gineering construction  of  the  lane  would  be  the  Board 
of  Works ; their  engineer  has  to  he  satisfied  as  to  the 
plans  prepared  by  the  local  authority ; it  is  not  the 
Board  of  Trade? — But  the  Board  of  Trade  had  it  in 
1870. 

38157.  We  need  not  argue  the  point  as  to  the  re- 
sponsibility. You  think  that  under  the  system  which 
has  prevailed  in  the  past  the  responsibility  has  not 
been  very  efficiently  discharged? — I think  it  is  too 
expensive ; the  'amount  of  money  paid  for  Parlia- 
mentary expenses  for  making  railways  is  too  high. 

38158.  I see  you  give  a list  of  the  baronial  guaran- 
teed railways  in  the  County  of  'Cork? — I got  that 
from  the  Secretary  to  the  County  Council. 

38159.  D«  I understand  that  in  respect  of  the  first 
system  (the  lien  Valley  'Railway)  the  sums  which  the 
guaranteeing  area  had  to  pay  for  a considerable  time 
are  now  being  gradually  refunded  out  of  profits?— 
No.  In  the  case  of  the  Clonaldlty  line  they  cannot 
be  refunded  until  the  ordinary  shareholders  get  five 
per  cent. 

38160.  But  in  respect  of  that  line,  the  Clonakilty 
Extension  Railway,  you  say  that  a sum  of  £5,031 
4.s.  10 d.  has  been  paid  by  the  county,  but  the  line  is 
no  longer  a source  of  any  expense  ? — That  £5,000  will 
not  be  paid  until  the  ordinary  shareholders  get  five 
per  cent,  on  their  money. 

38161.  So  that  there  is  very  little  probability  of 
the  barony  getting  back  any  portion  of  the  £5,000  ?— 
I do  not  think  they  will  get  a penny. 

38162.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  lien  Valley  Rail- 
way. The  county  was  liable  'for  £2,650  a year,  but 
you  say  that  for  some  years  past  the  line  has  been 
earning  more  than  the  guaranteed  interest,  and  the 
company  has  been  refunding  portion  of  the  money 
paid  by  the  county.  What  proportion  has  been  paid 
back  ?— I could  not  tell  you  ; that  is  all  the  informa- 
tion I have. 

38163.  It  was  opened  30  years  ago.  How  long  have 
they  been  paying  back  any  portion  ? — About  seven  or 
eight  years. 

38164.  And  the  guarantee  expires  in  six  years? — 
Yes. 

38165.  In  respect  of  that  line,  is  there  any  proba- 
bility of  tlie  line  getting  back  anything?— I think  it 
will  'be  all  paid  back. 
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38166.  Now  we  come  to  the  Ban  try  Extension  Rail- 
way. That  guarantee  also  is  for  thirty-five  years, 
and  the  county  is  liable  for  £2,000  a year  in  respect 
-of  it.  I see  that  with  the  exception  of  1902  and 
1906  you  have  had  to  pay  the  full  amount  year  by 
year  ?— ' Yes. 

38167.  With  regard!  to  the  Kanturk  and  Newmarket 
Railway,  I understand  that  for  thirteen  years  you 
were  paying  £2,000  a year  ? — That  is  outside  my  dis- 
trict altogether. 

38168.  It  was  originally  five  per  cent,  on  £40,000, 
that  is  £2,000.  It  was  five  per  cent,  until  1901  ? — It 
has  since  'been  reduced  to  four  per  cent.  ; the  line 
was  taken  over  by  the  Great  Southern  and  Western. 

38169.  In  respect  of  that  you  were  paying  £2,000  a 
year  for  thirteen  years? — Mr.  O’ Callaghan  will  speak 
as  to  that. 

38170.  You  are  now  paying  £1,600  a year? — Per- 
haps you  will  get  that  from  Mr.  O’ Callaghan. 

38171.  You  do  not  deal  with  any  of  these  other 
items? — No.  There  is  one  other  matter  I would  like 
to  mention.  West  Cork  is  a brown-stone,  or  shale, 
■country,  and  the  fanners,  now  that  they  have  the 
land  in  their  own  hands,  are  anxious  to  improve  it. 
Lime  is  very  badly  wanted  for  the  improvement  of 
the  land,  and  they  believe  that  the  lime  they  get  at 
Castlemore  suits  their  land  better  than  the  lime  sold 
in  Cork  City.  Castlemore  is  on  the  Macroom  line, 
.and  if  the  Macroom  line  was  linked  up  with  the  Cork 
and  Bandon  line — they  are  only  separated  by  about 
thirty  feet — the  lime  could  be  delivered  at  stations 
on  the  -South  Coast  Railway  in  South  and  South 
West  Cork  at  an  average  of  about  Is.  6d.  per  barrel. 
But  the  Macroom  Company  will  not  do  that ; they 
say  that  if  they  link  up,  the  traffic  will  go  over  to 
the  Cork  and  Bandon  station.  But  this  will  allow 
the  Bandon  rail  to  be  put  next  their  rail,  so  that  the 
lime  can  'be  shovelled  from  the  Macroom  Company’s 
truck  into  the  Cork  and  Bandon  Company’s  truck. 
I think  there  should  be  some  power  to  compel  these 
companies  to  come  to  some  understanding  in  a matter 
like  that.  It  is  very  hard  for  any  county  to  develop 
itself  when  handioapped  in  that  fashion. 

38172.  Sir  II.  Jelcyll. — You  mean  that  without  any 
physical  connection  between  the  lines,  they  can  be  put 
so  close,  that  the  lime  can  be  shovelled  from  a truck 
-on  one  line  into  a truck  on  the  other  ? — Yes. 

38173.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Foe. — You  propose  that 
file  County  Council  should  distribute  the  dividends  ? — 
Yes. 

38174.  You  would  like  to  see  that  done  ? — Yes  ; it 
would  save  expense. 

38175.  I do  not  hold  any  shares  in  this  particular 
light  railway,  but  I do  in  others,  and  there  is  no- 
thing stopped  from  my  dividends? — I will  tell  you 
what  has  happened.  On  one  of  the  railways — I will 


not  mention  the  name — -the  directors  used  to  keep 
•back  the  dividend  for  three  or  four  months,  and  in- 
vest it  in  some  stock — but  not  to  put  money  in  their 
pockets. 

38176.  Mr.  Sexton. — I hope  they  did  mot  lose  it  ? — 
They  were  very  good  for  three  years,  but  in  the  fourth 
year  they  dropped  £50. 

38177.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Foe.—  And  that  was  paid 
by  the  shareholders,  I suppose  ? — The  auditor  was 
asked  to  certify  the  accounts,  and  he  would  not,  so 
they  came  to  this  conclusion.  They  sent  a circular  to 
the  shareholders  saying,  “ If  you  consent  to  have 
this  amount  deducted  pro  rata  you  will  get 
your  cheque ; if  you  do  not  consent  you  will  have 
to  wait  for  it.”  They  consented,  and  the  £50  was 
gone. 

38178.  And  what  happened  when  they  made  a profit 
out  of  the  transaction  ? — When  they  were  fortunate 
in  making  a profit  it  went  to  the  payment  of  the  ex- 
pense. 

38179.  Did  the  shareholders  get  anything  extra? — 
No ; it  went  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  distribution. 
I am  chairman  of  one  company,  hut  we  do  not  get  a 
penny  for  the  trouble  of  this  distribution.  We  do 
not  want  it,  but  we  think  the  shareholders  or  the 
people  who  have  subscribed  the  money  are  entitled  to 
what  they  were  promised  without  these  deductions  for 
expenses.  It  would  cost  the  County  Council  nothing. 

38180.  I should  have  thought  that  it  would  entail 
a considerable  amount  of  expense  to  the  County 
Council? — Including  tire  Secretary’s  salary  for  keep- 
ing the  transfer  hook,  it  costs  us  £35  for  stamps  and 
■all  the  rest  of  it. 

38181.  Mr.  Sexton. — For  the  two  lines  that  you 
work  ? — Yes. 

38182.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  entirely 
saved  if  you  handed  the  distribution  of  the  dividends 
over  to  the  County  Council  ? — Less  the  stamp  duty. 

38183.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Foe. — I think  that  if  the 
County  Councils  are  asked  to  undertake  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  dividends  they  will  ask  for  an  increased 
staff  ? — That  is  not  my  experience. 

38184.  Mr.  Sexton. — 'When  a light  railway  is  owned 
by  one  company  and  worked  by  another,  do  the  sec- 
retary and  officers  of  the  owning  company  do  any- 
thing except  distribute  the  dividends  ? — No  ; they  are 
simply  distributors  of  the  dividends.  They  have  no- 
thing to  say  to  the  line.  That  is  when  the  line  does 
not  pay. 

The  Secretary. — The  County  Secretary  is  auditor 
for  the  County  Council  for  all  these  guaranteed  light 
railways  in  Cork,  and  therefore  the  County  Secretary 
necessarily  does  .as  much  work  as  would  enable  him  to 
distribute  the  dividends  if  the  County  Council  had 
power  to  do  it. 


Mr.  ■ Cornelius  O’Callaghan,  j.p.,  examined  by  Sir  Herbert  Jekyll  (in  the  Chair). 


38185.  Mr.  O’Callaghan,  you  are  a Justice  of  the 
Peace  1— Yes. 

38186.  And  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Cork  County 
'Council? — Yes. 

38187.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  given  by  Mr. 
'Canty  ? — I have. 

38188.  Do  you  agree  with  what  he  said  generally  ? 
'-Thoroughly. 

38189.  But  you  have  some  other  points  of  your  own 
which  you  wish  to  bring  forward? — Yes. 

38190.  I understand  that  you  are  not  satisfied  with 
ike  present  system  of  management  of  the  Irish 

railways?— No. 

38191.  Have  you  anything  particular-  to  say  about 
Passenger  fares  and  freights  on  goods  and  cattle? — 
,*s-  With  regard  to  rates,  I wish  to  deal  practic- 
ally witli  the  case  of  the  Kanturk  and  Newmarket 
■Kailway. 

38192.  Where  does  that  line  start? — The  line  starts 
at  Banteer,  at  a junction  station  on  the  Great 
southern  system. 

38193.  That  is  on  the  Killamey  branch,  is  it  not  ? 
— res. 

.38194.  What  is  the  length  of  the  railway? — About 
e>ght  and  a half  miles. 

38195.  How  was  the  capital  raised  ? — There  was  a 
guarantee  of  5 per  cent,  on  a capital  of  £40,000,  to 


be  charged  on  that  portion  of  the  Kanturk  Union 
in  the  barony  of  Duhallow.  That  is  a perpetual 
guarantee  of  5 per  cent,  on  the  Kanturk  Union. 

38196.  Charged  on  a limited  area,  not  on  the 
whole  barony  ? — Not  on  the  barony,  but  on  the  area 
of  the  Kanturk  rural  district. 

38197.  A company  was  formed,  was  it  not? — Yes, 
in  August,  1887,  and  I believe  it  was  the  contractor 
that  took  all  the  shares. 

38198.  The  contractor  took  all  the  shares — was  the 
contractor  the  2n’om°tor  ? — It  was  the  contractor, 
Mr.  Worthington. 

38199.  Was  there  any  representation  of  the  rate- 
payers on  the  board  of  directors? — No. 

38200.  Who  were  the  board  of  directors? — They 
were  people  nominated  by  the  contractor  and  pro- 
moter. I may  say  that  it  excited  much  hostility  at 
the  time  in  the  Kanturk  district.  When  the  com- 
pany promoter  went  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
Grand  Jury,  they  were  led  away  by  plausible  phrases 
as  to  the  benefit  the  county  would  obtain,  and  the 
amount  of  labour  that  would  be  employed,  and  on 
the  strength  of  that  the  associated  cesspayers,  who 
were  only  nominated  on  the  Grand  Jury  from  time 
to  time,  gave  a partial  guarantee  which  was  sub- 
sequently confirmed. 

38201.  The  contractor  came  along  and  persuaded 
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the  Grand  Jury  that  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing 
for  the  county  to  ibuild  this  line  ? — Yes. 

38202.  And  the  Grand  Jury  fell  in  with  that  view 
and  .gave  a guarantee  ? — Yes. 

38203.  And  now  the  ratepayers  are  saddled  with 
the  guarantee? — Yes.  In  fact,  the  County  Council, 
in  1889,  got  a perpetual  guarantee  of  five  per  cent, 
on  £40,000. 

38204.  Does  the  Treasury  make  a contribution? — 
No. 

38205.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — Was  the  capital 
found  looally  ? — It  was  found  by  the  promoter,  the 
contractor ; it  was  on  the  strength  of  the  guarantee 
that  the  capital  was  found. 

38206.  Do  you  know  if  any  of  it  was  subscribed 
locally  by  the  people  in  the  district? — I enquired 
and  could  not  find  out.  I heard  that  some  of  it  was 
owned  by  the  solicitor  of  the  promoters,  but  I could 
get  no  information  upon  that  point. 

38207.  The  capital  was  really  held  by  persons  in- 
terested in  making  the  line? — Yes.  The  letter  of  the 
then  Chairman  of  the  Kanturk  Board  of  Guardians, 
which  is  on  pages  four  and  five  of  my  abstract  of 
evidence,  explains  the  matter  very  fully. 

38208.  Sir  Herbert  Jelcyll. — The  line  was  opened  on 
April  1st,  1887? — Yes,  and  the  Grand  Jury  com- 
menced to  pay  the  guarantee  in  1889. 

38209.  The  13th  Section  of  the  Act  provides  for 
the  appointment  of  three  arbitrators,  does  it  not? — 
Yes. 

38210.  W hat  were  the  arbitrators  to  do  ? — To  look 
into  the  working  and  into  the  accounts,  I believe. 
As  far  as  I could  glean  at  the  time,  no  definite  in- 
formation was  forthcoming,  and  they  really  did  not 
know  how  the  thing  stood.  One  of  the  arbitrators 
happened  to  be  the  County  Surveyor  of  the  County 
Cork,  and  he  was  at  sea  on  the  point. 

38211.  What  were  they  appointed  to  do? — To  look 
into  the  working,  into  the  accounts,  and  ascertain 
how  the  capital  was  obtained. 

38212.  Mr.  Sexton. — To  scrutinise  the  accounts?-— 
Yes.  The  accounts  were  scrutinised  by  a very 
capable  man,  who  happened  to  be  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Grand  Jury,  Mr.  John  George  M'Carthy,  the 
auditor,  in  his  report  to  the  Grand  Jury  at  the 
Spring  Session  of  1890 — which  appears  on  page  six 
of  my  abstract  of  evidence — explains  the  whole  situa- 
tion very  fully. 

38213.  Unless  you  tell  us  the  substance  of  it  or- 
ally, it  will  not  appear  on  the  Notes? — Then  per- 
haps I might  just  read'  it: — “In  my  report  to  the 
Grand  Jury  at  Spring  Assizes,  1890,  L showed 
that  for  the  previous  half-year  there  was  a loss  of 
£2  0s.  lOd.  per  mile  per  week  on  the  working  of  the 
above  railway.  In  the  month  of  October  last  a 
piospectus  was  issued,  offering  to  the  public  by  the 
Director's,  on  behalf  of  the  contractor,  4,000  Five 
per  Cent.  Perpetual  Baronial  Guaranteed  Shares 
of  £10  each,  at  £11  each,  and  £15,000  worth  of  De- 
benture Stock  in  sums  of  £100  each,  at  £110.  In 
said  Prospectus,  the  following  paragraphs  appear:  — 

‘ The  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  Com- 
pany are  so  satisfied  with  the  construction  of  this 
line  and  its  earnings  since  it  was  opened  for  traffic, 
that  they  propose  to  work  the  line  for  ninety-nine 
years  at  £4  per  mile  per  week,  and  one-fourth  of  tne 
receipts  over-  that  amount.  This  arrangement  will, 
as  stated  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Kanturk  and  New- 
market Company  at  the  half-yearly  meeting,  not 
alone  ensure  the  payment  of  five  per  cent,  on  tne 
Debenture  Stock,  but  also  have  a balance  to  go  to 
the  credit  of  the  barony  in  relief  of  the  guarantee. 
Interest — Five  per  cent,  per  annum  interest  is  In 
perpetuity  guaranteed  by  Act  of  Parliament  on  the 
Guaranteed  Shares,  while  the  line  is  open  for  traffic, 
which  is  secured  by  the  agreement  with  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company  above  re- 
ferred to.  This  interest  is  payable  out  of  the  rates, 
and  is  chargeable  on  that  portion  of  the  Union  of 
Kanturk,  situated  in  the  barony  of  Duhallow  and 
County  of  Cork,  including  the  towns  of  Kanturk 
and  Newmarket,  with  a Government  valuation  of 
over  £64,000.  The  receipts  of  this  line  now,  after 
deducting  the  amount  payable  to  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Railway  Company,  for  working  and 


all  other  expenses,  leaves  a profit,  not  only  suffi- 
cient to  pay  five  per  cent,  interest  on  the  Debenture- 
Stock,  but  to  carry  forward  a substantial  margin 
to  the  credit  of  the  Guaranteeing  Baronies.  Accord- 
ing to  the  accounts  of  the  Company  for  the  half- 
year  ended  31st  December  last,  there  has  been  a loss- 
on  the  half-year’s  working  of  £416  0s.  2d.,  equal  to 
£1  16s.  (id.  per  mile  per  week.  The  Direectors  in 
their  report  to  the  shareholders  for  the  half-yearly 
meeting  to  be  held  in  Dublin,  on  the  19tli  instant, 
express  their  regret  that  the  working  agreement  with 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company 
has  not  yet  been  finally  approved  of  by  that  Com- 
pany, although  every  effort  has  been  made  on  the- 
part  of  the  Directors'to  have  the  matter  closed ; how- 
ever, negotiations  are  still  pending,  and  the  Direc- 
tors will  not  relax  their  efforts  to  have  .the  agree- 
ment perfected  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.’ 
This  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  statements  in  the- 
Prospectus,  which  apparently  was  issued  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Directors.  The  guarantee  given  by 
the  Grand  Jury  of  five  per  cent,  on  £40,000,  and 
which  is  referred  to  in  sections  12  and  13  of  the- 
Act,  50  and  51  Vic.,  only  holds  good  while  the  line 
is  working  when  open  for  traffic.  The  line  was- 
opened  for  traffic  on  1st  April,  1889,  and  between 
that  date  and  the  31st  December,  1890,  the  liability 
of  the  ratepayers  has  been  £3,500,  besides  which 
there  is  now  a debit  balance  on  the  net  revenue 
account  of  £2,842  Is.  3d.,  both  sums  amounting  to 
£6,342  Is.  3d.,  being  the  amount  necessary  to  pay 
interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent-,  on  £20,000  De- 
benture and  on  £40,000  Guaranteed  Shares  for  the 
very  short  period  of  one  year  and  nine  months.  The 
Directors  have  considered  it  necessary  Ito  curtail 
train  service,  so  as  to  reduce  the  expenditure  under 
the  head  of  locomotive  power.  Clearly,  it  woiild  be 
a decided  saving  to  many  of  the  ratepayers  if  the 
Directors  went  further  and  closed  the  line  altogether 
for  tr-affic,  as  thereby  the  ratepayers  would  be  re- 
lieved of  the  very  large  sum  of  £2,000  a year.  In 
future,  when  Grand  Juries  approve  of  giving  guar- 
antees, too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to  safeguard 
the  interests  of  the  ratepayers.  In  this  case,  neither 
the  Grand  Jury  nor  the  ratepayers  have  any  voice 
in  the  election  of  the  Directors,  the  consequence  be- 
ing that  the  affairs  of  the  Company  are  controlled 
by  a Board,  the  greater  number  of  whom  are  located 
in  Dublin,  to  which  place  the  officers  and  Secretary 
have  been  transferred. — John  G.  McCaethy,  Auditor 
Cork,  13th  March,  1891.” 

38214.  Sir  H.  Jekyll. — The  effect  of  this  transac- 
tion ds  that  there  is  a heavy  burden  laid  upon  the 
ratepayers;  do  you  know  what  it  amounts  to? — At 
the  time  of  the  amalgamation  with  -the  Great  Southern 
in  1900  the  Cork  County  Council  opposed  amalgama- 
tion ; I am  sorry  Mr.  Acworth  is  not  here ; he  was 
our  counsel  at  the  time,  and  very  good  service  he 
gave  us ; we  got  the  guarantee  reduced  from  five  to 
four  per  cent.,  thereby  reducing  the  amount  from 
£2,000  to  £1,600,  which  we  pay  still. 

38215.  What  does  it  amount  to  in  the  pound?— It 
varies  from  5 d.  to  7 d. 

38215a.  Are  there  any  prospects  of  improvement  in 
that  line  likely  to  reduce  the  liability  of  the  barony? 
— I should  think  there  is  if  the  line  was  extended— 
if  there  was  a connection  made  to  Newcastle  in 
County  Limerick. 

38216.  That  would  entail  raising  fresh  capital?— 
Yes,  but  it  is  too  short  to  pay  by  itself.  If  it  joined 
the  Great  Southern  system  it  would  open  a very  ex- 
tensive country. 

38217.  What  sort  of  country  is  it  in  between?— 
There  are  fine  limestone  quarries  at  Meelin. 

38218.  Is  there  any  population  in  the  district?— 
£es.  but  the  land  is  not  too  good. 

38219.  Is  there  any  probability  of  trade  being  de- 
veloped -there  at  all  ? — I would  not  say  there  is  very 
much. 

38220.  It  is  a considerable  length  of  line  to  make, 
and  it  would  require  some  trade  to  justify  the  ex- 
pense of  making  the  line? — At  the  same  time  the 
oountry  is  not  served  by  any  railway. 

38221.  To  Gome  to  the  general  question,  have  you 
any  views  as  to  the  best  arrangement  to  be  made  for 
tlie  administration  of  Irish  railways  generally?— 
May  I just  say  what  the  ratepayers  of  the  district 
receive  for  this  enormous  ’tax?  First  of  all,  if  you 
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-want  to  go  to  London  via  Dublin  from  Kanturk  you 
must  wait  until  you  go  -to  Banteer  to  get  a through 
-ticket.  That  is  on  the  main  line. 

38222.  There  is  no  through  hooking  from  Kanturk  ? 
—No,  not  via  Dublin  ; but  if  you  go  via  Rosslare  you 
can  book  from  Kanturk.  The  connection  via  Fish- 
guard is  no  benefit  to  the  country  ; it  may  be  as  re- 
gards facilities,  but  it  is  not  as  regards  competition 
or  rates. 

38223.  Mr.  Sexton. — If  you  go  to  England  via 
Rosslare  they  -will  give  you  a through  ticket,  from 
Kanturk  ; but  if  you  wish  to  go  via  Dublin  they  will 
not? — Via  Dublin  they  will  not. 

38224.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — But  that  does  not 
apply  since  the  judgment  of  the  Railway  Commission 
does  it? — They  are  bound1  to  gave  through  rates  by 
virtue  of  that  judgment.  Have  you  tried  to  get  a 
ticket  since  that  judgment  was  delivered? — No. 

38225.  Sir  H.  Jelcyll. — You  are  able  to  book  through 
from  Banteer? — Yes. 

38226.  And  you  have  to  change  in  any  case  at 
Banteer  ? — Yes. 

38227.  Then  is  the  want  of  through  booking  any 
.great  inconvenience? — Not  too  much. 

38228.  You  have  -to  change  at  Banteer  anyway  ? — 
Yes.  Besides  that,  the  train  service  on  the  Kanturk* 
Newmarket  line  is  very  bad  ; it  is  not  at  all  for  the 
-benefit  of  the  people.  North  of  M.allow  you  cannot 
get  into  Newmarket  before  two  o’clock  in  the  day. 

38229.  Is  that  on  account  of  the  bad  connection  at 
Mallow  ? — Yes. 

38230.  Is  there  anything  eke  you  wish  to  say  about 
the  Newmarket  line? — No. 

38231.  Have  you  any  observations  you  wish  to  make 
with  regard  to  the  'Cork  and  Macroom  line? — With 
regard  to  that  question,  I think  there  should  be  con- 
nection at  Cap  well  station  with  the  Cork  and  Bandon 
Railway.  I might  mention  that  since  the  Land  Pur- 
chase Act  came  into  operation  great  efforts  have  been 
made  by  the  people  in  Cork  County  to  improve  the 
land,  and  they  are  very  anxious  to  move  lime  from 
different  parts  of  the  county  in  their  district.  But 
this  facility  cannot  be  afforded  by  the  railway  com- 
pany on  account  of  this  disconnection  with  the  Cork 
and  Macroom  line. 

38232.  What  you  complain  of  is  the  want  of  con- 
nection of  the  different  lines  at  Cork  ? — Yes. 

38233.  They  all  come  into  their  own  terminal  sta- 
tions?— Yes.  Even  the  bridging  of  the  Lee  will  be 
of  no  advantage  to  the  people  on  the  Macroom  line, 
who,  I may  say,  are  most  industrious,  and  raise  the 
very  best  breeds  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  pigs, 
which  nearly  all  come  through  Cork,  unless  this  con- 
nection with  the  Cork  and  Bandon  Railway  is  made, 
and  I believe  three  pairs  of  rails  would  make  the  ne- 
cessary connection. 

38234.  Are  any  steps  being  taken  by  the  railway 
•companies  to  make  the  connection  ? — I can  only  speak 
from  hearsay,  hut  I heard  that  the  Macroom  Com- 
pany are  sitting  tight. 

38235.  Are  they  favourable  to  the  connection  or  op- 
posed to  it  ? — At  present  they  are  opposed  to  it ; it  is 
a question  of  time,  I should]  think. 

38236.  You  would  like  to  see  them  compelled  to 
make  the  connection  ? — Yes  ; I should  very  much  like 
to  see  it.  3 

38237.  What  is  the  remedy  for  all  this  that  you 
would  be  in  favour  of  ? — In  the  first  place  I would’  he 
m favour  of  the  nationalisation  of  the  railways. 

38238.  Of  all  the  railways  in  Ireland? — Yes.  I 

wink  they  should  be  the  property  of  the  country. 
Invate  enterprise  has  tried  long  enough,  and  has 
toon  found  wanting. 

38239.  How  do  you  propose  that  that  operation 
should  be  carried  out  ? — The  task  ought  not  to  present 
an.y  difficulties,  as  the  present  holders  of  the  Irish 
railway  stock,  which  is  about  £40,000,000,  would,  I 
am  sure,  take  an  exchange  of  Government  railway 
stoc]c  ^earing  interest  at  from  3 to  3£  per  cent.,  and 
®s  the  average  dividends  -paid  to  the  shareholders 

ave  been  about  the  latter  figure,  no  possible  loss 
rould  come  to  the  State  by  the  purchase. 

38240.  Do  you  think  it  is  likely  that  so  far  from 
?®re  being  an  actual  loss  there  would  be  a con- 
laerable  gain? — I am  sure  there  should  be  a gain. 

y reason  for  stating  so  is  that  you  have  so  many 
“hards,  so  many  traffic  managers,  that  relief  in  the 


establishment  charges  would  redound  to  the  general 
good. 

38241.  You  would  recommend  the  establishment  of 
an  Irish  board  to  manage  the  railways  ? — I would. 

38242.  You  want  to  keep  clear  of  the  Imperial 
Government  altogether? — I am  not-  so  fond  of  the 
Imperial  Government,  so  far  as  dealing  with  Irish 
money  is  Concerned. 

38243.  Supposing  any  loss  occurred,  how  would  you 
provide  for  that  ? Would  you  make  the  local  rates 
responsible  for  any  deficiency? — No.  As  I do  not 
anticipate  any  loss,  I would  not  object  to  have  a- 
clause  inserted  in  the  nationalisation  Bill  for  making 
the  local  rates  responsible  for  any  deficiency,  pro- 
vided also  that  it  w-as  -made  a condition  that  the 
surplus  earnings  should  be  applied'  to  the  local  rates 
according  to  the  valuation  of  each  county,  nor  would 
I object  to  have  the  application  and  allocation  of 
the  profits  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Railway  Board 
for  the  improvement  of  congested  districts. 

38244.  Perhaps  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  go  into 
such  detail  ? — I took  the  trouble  to  go  into  it  for 
your  information.  Cork  County  is  a large  and  rich 
county,  but  at  the  same  time  there  are  three  or  four 
congested  areas  within  it,  and  these  congested  areas 
are  paying  (big  -railway  guarantees.  In  fact  they  are 
paying  too  -much  already,  and  any  increase  we  may 
make  in  the  richer  portion  of  the  county  I am  in 
favour  of  going  to  the  relief  of  these  poorer  dis- 
tricts. 

38245.  You  have  given  particulars  of  the  baronial 
guaranteed  railways ; are  they  all  in  the  County 
of  Cork? — Yes. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

38246.  You  are  at  one  with  Mr.  Canty  on  the 
general  question  ? — Yes. 

38247.  And-  you  both  speak  for  the  County  Council 
as  a whole  ? — -Yes,  for  the  County  Council  as  a whole. 

38248.  And  generally  for  the  county? — Yes,  for  the 
elected  mind. 

38249.  You  know  the  main  -reasons  for  the  pressure 
which  exists  for  a change  in  the  railway  system  ? — 
Yes. 

38250.  They  -are  that  the  Irish  producer  is  at  a dis- 
advantage in  the  British  market,  and  that  the  Irish 
manufacturer  is  at  a disadvantage  as  against  im- 
ported goods  ? — Yes. 

38251.  So  that  whether  we  look  at  it  from  the 
agricultural  or  from  the  general  industrial  point  of 
view,  it  is  equally  important? — Yes.  We  are  hit 

by  this  system  of  through  rates  without  any  cor- 
responding advantage. 

38252.  The  country  has  been  brought  very  low  by 
laws  and  arrangements,  and  you  think  it  is  time 
that  by  laws  and  arrangements  some  improvement 
was  made? — Nearly  time. 

38253.  So  that  something  might  be  done  to  undo 
the  evils  which  have  been  brought  about? — Yes. 

38254.  The  indispensable  tiling  -apparently  is  that 
the  savings  which  might  be  made  by  the  application 
of  the  public  credit  to  the  purchase  of  these  lines, 
iand  by  united  working,  should  be  placed  in  Irish 
hands  for  Irish  uses? — I should  think  so. 

38255.  You  agree  that  if  the  Imperial  Government 
bought  the  lines  there  would  be  danger  that  any 
profits1  that  'accrued  might  be  used  for  Imperial 
purposes? — I vtould  prefer  that  the  lines  should 
stop  as  they  are  rather  than  that  the  Imperial  Go 
vernment  should  have  complete  control  over  them. 

38256.  That  is  a strong  expression,  but  I am  not 
surprised  that  you  should  use  it? — I do  say  so,  be- 
cause I know  how  keen  Englishmen  are  in  money 
matters,  and  they  would  use  it  for  the  interests  of 
their  own  country. 

38257.  Do  you  think  that  most  of  the  community 
in  Ireland  would  be  very  doubtful  of  any  resulting 
benefit  if  the  railways  were  imperially  owned  and  ad- 
ministered ? — I think  the  public  mind  would  be  per- 
fectly hostile  to  it. 

38258.  Therefore  you  would  say  that  if  there  is 
any  sincere  desire  to  do  any  good  for  Ireland,  let  the 
question  be  approached  in  the  only  way  that  Ireland 
can  -accept  ? — Yes,  an  Trish  authority. 

38259.  Vesting  the  lines  in  an  Irish  authority? — 
Of  course  subject  to  the  Imperial  control. 

38260.  What  do  you  say  to  this: — Why  should  not 
an  Irish  representative  authority  borrow  from  the 
Treasury,  or,  if  it  cannot  borrow  from  the  Treasury, 
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Nnn  lr)  1907.  borrow  on  the  security  of  the  railways  and  of  the 

’ 1 rates ; either  way,  why  should  not  the  authority 

Mr.  Cornelius  which  borrows  the  money  and  accepts  the  respon- 
O’ Callaghan,  sLbility  for  repayment  own  tlie  lines  ?— Why  not. 

38261.  You  say  that  the  lines  should  be  vested  m 
Represents-  an  Irish  authority,  that  such  authority  should  have 
Cork  Conntv  P°wer  to  appropriate  the  profits  of  the  lines  from 
I -17  year  to  year  for  the  development  of  the  system  and 
reduction  of  the  rates  as  circumstances  may  require? 
—Yes. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. 

Failure  of  the  38262.  About  this  Kanturk  line.  The  circum- 
County  Cork  stances  under  which  the  line  was  promoted  and, 
Grand  Jury  to  according  to  your  account,  financed,  seem  to  be 
supervise  the  rather  remarkable.  Do  I understand  you  'to  say 
expenditure  of  that  when  the  Grand  Jury  passed  the  presentment 
the  guaranteed  for  £40,000  they  were  so  indifferent  as  to  the  power 
capital  for  the  g.iven  ^ tlle  contractor  and  the  promoting  people 
Knntnrk  ano  tjlat  they  absolutely  abandoned  all  voice  in  the 
supervision  of  it? — They  abandoned  it  completely. 

38263.  And  did  not  appoint  anyone  to  represent  the 
ratepayers  of  the  guaranteeing  area  ? — As  a matter  of 
fact,  my  belief  is  that  three  or  four  times  they  tried 
to  undo  the  error  and  they  could  not. 

38264.  In  the  first  few  years  they  let  the  people 
do  just  as  they  liked? — Yes. 

38265.  I gather  that  it  was  on  the  rosy  prospectus 
that  was  issued  the  county  came  forward  and  took  up 
the  money? — Yes. 

38266.  Subsequently,  when  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  came  into  the  question,  you  say  that  they 
took  it  over  and  took  over  the  £40,000  of  guaranteed 
capital  and  also  ,£20,000  of  debentures? — -Yes. 

38267.  I do  not  understand  that  part  of  it.  They 
did  not  create  a debenture  charge  ; at  'any  rate,  there 
was  no  guarantee  in  regard  to  the  debenture  charge  ? 
— At  that  time  we  opposed  the  Amalgamation  Bill 
pony’s  connec-  of  tille  Waterford  .and  Limerick  in  1900.  Our 
tion  with  the  c^nty  was  the  only  southern  county  that  opposed 
Newmarket  amalgamation,  and  we  opposed  it  on  account  of  the 
Kanturk  and  Newmarket  Railway,  and  the  treat- 
Reduction  of  ment  we  received  in  that  portion  of  the  county  from 
the  guaranteed  the  Great  Southern.  In  order  to  placate  us  in  some 
interest  from  Way  they  said  they  would  reduce  the  guarantee  from 
5 to  4 percent.  £2,'000  to  £1,600,  from  5 per  cent,  to  4 per  cent. 

38268.  But  the  guaranteeing  area  was  never  respon- 
sible for  more  than  the  guaranteed  interest  on  the 
£40,000  ?— No. 

38269.  They  were  never  responsible  for  the  deben- 
ture charge,  whatever  it  was ; but  at  any  rate  for 
some  twelve  years  you  paid  £2,000,  and  subsequently 
to  the  Amalgamation  Act,  £1,600? — Yes. 

38270.  You  refer  in  your  abstract  of  evidence  to 
some  agreement.  In  the  prospectus  the  promoters 
pointed1  out  that  “ the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  Company  'are  so  satisfied  with  the  construc- 
tion of  this  line  .and  its  earnings  since  it  was  opened 
for  traffic,  that  they  propose  to  work  tlie  line  for 
ninety-nine  years  at  £4  per  mile  per  •week  and  one- 
. fourth  of  the  receipts  over  that  amount”  ; and  suib- 
Purcliaso  o sequently  the  directors  expressed  their  regret  that 

Great16  ' the  agreement  with  the  Great  .Southern  and  Western 

Southern  and  had  not  been  completed? — Yes. 

Western  38271.  Was  it  ever  completed?  I am  not  aware 

Company.  that  it  was. 
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38272.  You  do  not  know  on  what  terms  the  Great- 
Southern  and  Western  took  the  line  over?— No.  I 
would  be  very  glad  if  that  could  be  explained  by 
Mr.  Barrington. 

Mr.  Crolcer  Barrington,  Solicitor. — We  purchased 
the  line.  Eor  a long  period  there  were  not  .any 
profits.  Ultimately  Hie  Great  Southern  purchased 
it.  I think  the  sum  we  paid  was  £60,000,  including 
the  guaranteed  capital  and  debentures,  and  this  gen- 
tleman lias  correctly  stated  what  subsequently  oc- 
curred. 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Foe. — The  guaranteeing  area, 
only  paid  interest  in  respect  of  Hie  £40,000? 

Mr.  Crolcer  Barrington,  Solicitor. — We  provided 
the  cash. 

Witness. — The  line  was  very  badly  made  by  the 
contractor. 

38273.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — I suppose  the  guar- 
anteeing area  was  also  responsible  for  any  deficit  in 
Hie  working  expenses;  is  not  that  so? — Yes. 

38274.  So  that  not  only  were  they  saddled  with 
the  £2,000,  but  with  something  like  £700  or  £800  a 
year  in  respect  of  working  expenses  until  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  took  it  over? — Yes. 

38275.  In  respect  of  the  Bantry  extension  you  pay 
£2,000  a year  ? — Yes. 

38276.  You  have  paid  that  with  the  exception  of 
a couple  of  years  ? — Yes. 

38277.  You  pay  in  respect  of  the  Kanturk  and 
Newmarket  Railway  in  perpetuity  ? — Yes. 

38278.  With  respect  to  the  Ballinascarthy,  Timo- 
league,  and  Courtmacsherry  Railway,  you  are  pay- 
ing in  perpetuity  ? — Yes,  £1,750  a year. 

38279.  And  you  are  liable  also  for  a deficit  in 
that  case  of  something  like  £700  a year? — Yes. 

38280.  For  the  Skull  andl  Skibbereen  Liglit  Bail- 
way .you  also  have  .a  perpetual  guarantee  of  £1,700? 
— Yes. 

38281.  And  a deficit  of  £1,100  a-  year? — £1,140. 
38282.  In  regard  to  the  Mitchelstown  and  Fermoy 
Railway,  you  are  liable  for  £800  a year,  which  ex- 
pires in  1910  ? — Yes. 

38283.  Donoughmore  Extension  Light  Railway, 
£600  a'  year  in  perpetuity  ? — Yes. 

38284.  The  Cork  and  Muskerry,  £850  a year  in 
perpetuity  ? — Yes. 

38285.  In  other  words,  Cork  .County  is  paying 
£8,600  a year  in  annual  charges  in  respect  of  in- 
terest, and  £2,000  in  respect  of  deficits  ; is  Hiat  so? 
— That  is  so ; it  represents  nearly  3d.  in  Hie  pound 
on  the  whole  valuation. 

38286.  £11,000  is  the  annual  liability  in  respect 
of  interest  and  deficits  in  working  expenses  1— Yes. 
A penny  in  the  pound  in  Cork  County  is  about 
£4,130  a year  ; we  are  really  paying  about  threepence 
in  the  pound. 

38287.  I should  have  thought  it  was  more  than 
that.  At  any  rate,  you  are  paying  about  £11,000  a 
year  in  respect  of  those  railways.  Have  you  any  re- 
presentation under  existing  arrangements  on  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  ? — No  representation  at 
all.  It  is  simply  a ease  of  “ pay,  pay.” 

38288.  The  arbitrators  are  simply  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  the  first  instance  on  .the  applica- 
tion of  the  Railway  Company,  and  they  generally 
refer  the  matter  to  the  Board  of  Works? — Yes. 
38289.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  that?— No. 


Dr. 


Thomas  Laffan  examined  by  fSr  II.  Jeicyll  (in 


the  Chair). 


Laffan  38290.  Dr.  Laffan,  you  appear  on  behalf  of  the 

Representa-  Cashel  Urban  District  Council  ? — Yes. 
tive  of  the  38291.  And  you  have  some  evidence  to  give  as  to 
Cashel  Urban  the  system  of  guarantees,  I understand? — I should 
District  like  to  premise  by  saying  Hiat  my  Council 

Council.  are  entirely  in  favour  of  amalgamation  under  a 

Nationalisation  cent.ral  Irish  Board.  But  assuming  that  does  not 
of  the  railwavs  take  place  immediately,  we  are  of  opinion  that  Hie 
ami  control  bv  present  system  of  guarantees  requires  very  consider- 
a central  Irish  able  amendment. 

58292.  You  are  speaking  of  baronial  guarantees  ? — 
Yes.  We  were  certainly  a whole  generation  getting 
a guarantee  ourselves,  and  we  think  we  were  very 
badly  treated  that  we  did'  not  get  one  long  ago. 
We  think  there  are  other  railways  which  could  be 
made  with  great  ladvantage  to  Ireland  if  Hie  local 
people  could  only  be  got  to  give  them.  I cannot 
very  much  blame  the  local  people,  because  if  the 


authority  re- 
commended. 

A change  in 

system  of 
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advocated. 


money  that  is  to  make  them  has  to  come  out  of  a 
limited  area  the  people  may  be  very  well  excused; 
if  they  decline  to  give  guarantees.  That  is  one  ot 
the  advantages  of  a central  body,  which  could  make 
a guarantee  upon  the  whole  nation.  , 

38293.  You  are  opposed  to  Hie  whole  system  ot 
guarantees  by  limited  areas  ? — Exactly.  As  a proot 
of  how  unjust  the  present  system  of  guarantees 
works  I may  mention  the  town  of  Clonmel.  Tim 
town  derives  more  advantage  than  any  other  town 
or  any  district  served  by  the  line  running  between 
Thurles  and  iClonmel,  and  it  never  gave  sixpence  m 
the  shape  of  any  contribution  itself.  When  we  m 
Cashel  were  seeking  for  a guarantee  special  exemp- 
tion had  to  be  made  of  the  town  of  Clonmel  in  order 
to  secure  the  guarantee. 

38294.  Why  is  that?— That  was  some  few  years 
ago,  in  1891,  I think. 
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38295. ' Why  was  it-  left  out? — Their  opposition 
would  have  been  fatal  to  our  application,  and  in 
order  to  smooth  matters  we  consented  to  their  being 
left  out.  That  emphasises  the  injustice  of  the 
system. 


38296.  What  tribunal  was  it  that  decided  the  area? 
__It  was  the  County  Council  ; but  the  Grand  Juries 
were  just  .as  saving  here,  .and  had  they  been  in  exist- . 
ence  at  the  time  I expect  that  their  view  would  have 
been  pretty  much  the  same.  Special  provision  must 
be  made  for  guarantees,  which  offer  the  only  chance 
for  the  making  of  lines,  which  are  wanted  ill  the  in- 
terest of  the  whole  nation.  One  such  line,  for  in- 
stance, is  that  which  would  open  up  the  Kilkenny  ,ancl 
Ballingarry  collieries.  Such,  cannot  now  be  made,  be- 
cause the  looal  profits  would  not  warrant  local  guar- 
antees. Existing  .guarantees  were  .as  a rule  obtained 
under  false  pretences.  The  authorities  were  told  that 
the  guarantees  would  never  be  asked  for.  In  the  out- 
come they  were  always  asked  for. 


38297.  Mr.  Sexton.-  And  often  a great  deal  more 
than  was  anticipated  ?— As  much  at  any  rate. 
If  the  present  system  is  continued  there  ought 
to  be  some  means  not  only  of  compelling 

the  looal  body  to  give  a guarantee,  but  to 
spread  the  guarantee  over  a large  area.  1 
do  not  see  how  this  is  to  be  done  except  through  a 
central  body.  It  would  be  .a.  mere  makeshift  to  have 
a.  Judge  of  Assize  do  it,  but  something  must  be 
done  if  a great  many  small  lines  which  would  be  of 
great  public  advantage. are  to  be. made;  they  cannot 
be  made  under  the  present  system. 


38298.  .Sir  II.  Jekyll.—Ii  a small  line  Ts 
made  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  a limited 
area  is  it  not  fair  that  that  .area  should 
pav’  for  it  ? — It  is;  but  the  expenses  may  be 
so ‘considerable  that  the  .area  would  not  be  able 
to  pay  for  it.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  line  where 
the  profit  would  be  exclusively  confined  to  the  small 
area.  This  .line  in  Cashel,  for  instance,  is  of  con- 
siderable advantage  to  the  whole  country,  and  ought 
to  have  been  made  long  iago.  The  sole  benefit  of  the 
line  does  not  go  to  the  district.  A considerable 
margin  goes  to  the  nation  at  large,  and  the  nation 
at  large  ought  to  pay  for  it,  and  the  only  way  in 
which  that  can  ibe  done  is  through  some  central 
managing  body.  With  regard  to  the  present  system 
of  guarantees,  there  is  another  matter  to  be  looked 
at.  When  the  guarantee  is  given,  there  is  no  pro- 
vision made  at  all  by  which  the  guaranteeing  body 
can  have  .any  share ' in  the  making  of  the  line  or 
in  the  subsequent  working  of  it.  A little  line  from 
Cashel  to  Goold’s  Cross  was  splendidly  made  as  far 
as  a layman  can  judge,  but  it  cost  over  £10,000  a 
mile,  an  enormous  sum  as  things  go  nowadays.  The 
length  of  the  line  was  5 miles  6 furlongs  8 chains, 
and  the  expenditure  was  nearly  £60,000,  so  that 
balancing  one  tiling  against  another,  it  cost  over 
£10,000  a mile.  We  cannot  understand  how  it  came 
to  cost  so  muoh.  It  may  be  our  ignorance,  but  we 
would  be  veTy  much  happier  if  we  knew  exactly 
how  the  whole  thing  was  managed,  how  the  contract 
was  given,  and  how  the  work  was  carried  out.  But 
to  either  the  giving  of  the  contract  or  the  subsequent 
work  we  had  nothing  to  say.  We  sent  up  our  Solici- 
tor and  the  Town  Clerk  to  one  of  the  arbitrations 
or  audits,  and  they  had  to  sit  in  dumb  show  at  the 
performance ; they  were  coolly  told  that  they  might 
;usk  any  questions,  but  how  could  they  ask  any  ques- 
tions when  the  'book  was  shut  down  and  they  were 
shut  out  from  .any  inspection  of  the  accounts.  We 
think  that  that  is  a state  of  things  which  is  rather 
a strange  one.  If  we  have  to  pay  the  piper,  we 
ought  to  have  something  to  say  to  the  tune.  We 
do  not  know  how  the  money  is  made  out.  While  I 
do  not  find  any  fault  with  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western,  .we  were  for  a long  time  kept  out  of  our 
line  ; but  Lord  Derby,  who  was  a .Cabinet  Minister 
at.  the  time,  got  the  line  to  go  through  his  property. 
We  were  thirty  years  without  a line,  and  when  we 
got  a line  we  only  got  a branch  line.  The  nation 
at  large  lias  suffered  from  that,  because  Kings- 
town and  Queenstown  are  seventeen  miles  fur- 
ther apart-  than  they  would  have  been  if  the 
Cashel  scheme  had  been  carried  out.  The  whole 
scheme  of  guarantees  requires  revision,  and  the  fun- 
■damental  line  of  revision  would  be  a central  board. 
Then  again,  we  certainly  think  that  the  people  who 


give  the  guarantees  ought  -not  to  be  out  in  the  cold  A'ou.  15,  1907. 
when  tire  making  of  the  line  and  the  subsequent  - 
working  of  the  line  required  to  be  carried  out.  I a Han  °"'a3 

38299.  I think  you  have  some  proposal  to  put  for-  jjep,.esenta-  . 
ward  with  regard  to  a cheap  court-  for  the  settle-  tive  of  the 
ment  of  disputes  ? — That  all  hinges  on  the  continuance  Cashel  Urban 
of  the  present  state  of  things.  -If  this  is  continued,  District 
there  must  he  some  improvement  by  which  people  will  Council, 
not  he  terrified  from  going  into  court.  At  present  re8ent 
they  shirk  that  performance,  and  the  result  is  that  te‘m  o£ 
the  railway  companies,  being  supplied  with  ample  auditing  com 
funds,  are  master's  of  the  situation.  dcmned  as 

38300.  Have  you  thought  out  in  your  own  mind  affording  the 
what  that  cheap  court  should  be?— Cheap  courts  are  baronial 
very  often  very  worthless  courts,  and  it  is  sometimes 
better  to  pay  a bigger  price  in  the  Dublin  Court  tro!  of  the 
than  a smaller  one  in  the  Quarter  Sessions  -Court.  ca_;£ajj  o£. 

But  if  the  whole  management  were  handed  over  to  tile  WOrking 
one  body,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  this  court ; 0f  t.he  line 
but  if  we  are  not  to  have  that  I do  not  see  anything  after  con- 
but  the  Quarter  Sessions  Court  with  some  limita-  struction. 
tions  to  the  right  of  appeal.  If  there  is  to  be  an 
appeal  from  Court  to  Court,  you  might  as  well  go  ^'’e  °e°diu 
.at  once  to  the  big  Court.  With  .regard  to  goods  and  lbefore  th| 
other  matter's  about  which  I,  not  being  a trader,  am  gajjway  au(£ 
necessarily  largely  in  the  dark,  I have  followed  the  Qaua[  Com- 
evidence,  and  I may  say  for  my  own  body  and  for  mission 
myself,  that  we  are  entirely  at  one  with  the  case  debars  traders 
which  has  been  made  out  for  the  greater  protection  from  seeking 
of  Irish  commerce  and  Irish  industry.  We  look  upon  redress  of 
that  as  a cardinal  point  in  connection  with  the  es-  grievances, 
tahlishment-  of  a central  board.  ij>i,e  substitu- 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. 


Sessions 


38301.  I think  you  made  a complaint  as  to  the  ; 
present  system  of  auditing  not  giving  the  guarantee- 
ing areas  any  look  in  ?— Yes.  of  ratea  to 

38302.  But  yen  know  that  they  are  entitled  to  give  protec- 
have  a voice,  as  arbitrators  are  appointed  by  the  tion  to  Irish 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  Board  of  Works,  one  of  industries 
whom  must  be  the  County  Surveyor,  to  examine  these  advocated, 
accounts  half-yearly,  and  an  abstract  of  the  accounts  ^ 
is  sent  to  the  Grand  Jury  or  to  the  County  Council  ? as  to*  the 
— That  applied  to  the  Southern  line,  and  there  was  |,,.csent  in- 
a director  appointed  by  the  Grand  Jury.  The  effective 
County  Secretary  informs  me  that  he  is  hot  aware  system  of 
if  the  present  ‘County  Council  allowed  that  right  to  baronial 
lapse,  but  certainly,  he  has  not  had  to  deal  with  the  audits  in 
re-appointment  of  this  director.  Through  some  connection 
omission  in  connection  with  the  Cashel  line,  no  with  guaran- 
provision  was  made  in  the  Act  for  the  appointment  t<!e<1  railways, 
of  a director. 

38303.  Are  you  paying  anything  in  respect  of  the 
guaranteed  interest  ? — Fourteen  pence  in  the  pound  in 
Cashel. 

38304.  In  respect  of  the  little  Cashel  and  Goold’s  Payments  for 
Cross  line  I— Yes.  But  I do  not  think  we  have  any  the  .®, 
right  to  object;  we  have  got  value  for  the  money,  p , 0 s 
and  the  line  is  a very  good  line.  uader  ‘ 

38305.  Mr.  Groker  Barrington , Solicitor. — And  the  guarantee, 
guarantee  is  for  twenty-five  years? — {Witness). — It  is 
limited ; but  there  is  no  provision  in  that  Act, 
through  one  of  those  omissions  which  public  bodies, 
in  spite  of  their  assumed  wisdom,  sometimes  make, 
for  the  appointment  of  the  'County  Surveyor  to  .look 
after  the  business. 

38306.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe.—  That  was  con-  Promotion 
structed  before  the  Light  Railways  Act  came  into  of  the  lme 
force,  was  it  not? — No,  we  tried  it  under  the  Light  under  the 
Railways  Act,  but  were  defeated  on  a technical  point  Light  Kad- 
before  the  Privy  Council  twenty  years  ago;  it  has  '''f/VT 
only  been  completed  about  three  years.  h”f 

38307.  Yet  you  have  had  no  voice  in  the  repre-  pr- 
sentation?— No.  We  do  not  see  anything  in  the 

Act  of  Parliament  which  would  prevent  the  auditor 
when  being  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  being 
told  as  a condition  of  his  appointment  that  he  should 
let  a representative  of  the  guaranteeing  bodies  see  the 
accounts.  Of  course,  we  do  not  know  that  it  would 
make  any  difference ; we  are  in  entire  ignorance  . on 
the  point,  but  we  should  feel  very  much  more  com- 
fortable if  we  had  a peep  behind  the  scenes  to  see 
how  things  were  carried  out. 

38308.  Under  all  the  Light  Railway  Acts  that  is 
provided  for? — But  this  is  not  under  the  Light  Rail- 
wav  Act,  and  we  would  like  to  know  exactly  where 


defeated 
before  the 
Privy  Counc 
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tive of  the 
Cashel  Urban 
District 
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Further 
railway 
extension  in 
Ireland  only 
possible 
through  an 
Irish  repre- 
sentative 
body. 


Railway 
construction 
under  the 
guarantee 
system  has 
been  unsatis- 
factory, and 
has  broken 


38309.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  that  you  would 
be  in  favour  of  giving  a Judge  of  A.ssize  power,  in 
the  case  of  the  local  authority  refusing  to  find  the 
money,  to  guarantee  money  for  the  promotion  of 
lines  ? — That  is  a very  lame  way  of  going  about  the 
business  ; the  only  really  business-like  way  is  through 
ia  central  body. 

38310.  But  probably  if  there  were  dissatisfaction 
expressed  at  the  local  authority,  such  as  the  County 
Council,  fixing  the  area  of  charge,  there  would  be 
much  more  dissatisfaction  expressed  if  a Judge  of 
Assize  did  it? — I think  a county  body  would  only 
object  when  it  was  firmly  convinced  that  it  was 
being  asked  to  burn  its  fingers  again.  The  only  real 
way  to  make  a small  line  to  open  up  collieries,  for 
instance,  which  are  doubly  of  importance  now,  is 
by  means  of  a national  arrangement  which  can  only 
be  carried  out  through  a national  body. 

38311.  But  one  reason  why  you  advocate  some 
power  being  given  over  the  heads  of  the  local  bodies 
is  that  the  advantages  conferred  by  the  construction 
of  a railway  are  not  confined  to  the  district  which 
that  railway  serves? — That  is  so;  it  covers  more 
than  the  mere  area  through  which  it  runs. 

38312.  Can  you  conceive  of  any  system  of  railway 
administration  conducted  on  existing  lines,  or  on 
lines  at  all  analogous  to  the  present,  ever  being  able 
to  develop  and  make  lines  that  would  give  satisfac- 
tion to  the  country  generally  ? — I do  not  think  any 
amalgamation  or  piling  up  of  series  of  directorates 
would  do  what  a body  elected  by  the  whole  mass  of 
ratepayers  would. 

38313.  It  could  only  be  effected  by  some  central  sys- 
tem ? — Some  central  elected  body.  There  are  plenty 
of  short  lines  which  could  be  made  with  great  na- 
tional advantage,  but  local  bodies  would  not  attempt 
to  make  them  at  all,  because  they  are  always  told 
that  they  will  not  have  to  pay,  and  then  by-and-by 
they  are  well  mulcted. 

38314.  Unless  there  is  some  radical  change  you  can 
never  hope  to  have  any  further  extensions?— No. 
And  some  of  them  would  be  of  vital  importance. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

38315.  You  have  made  some  secondary  suggestions 
in  your  abstract  of  evidence,  but  you  wish  the  Com- 
mission to  understand  that  the  thing  really  worth 
considering  in  connection  with  the  Irish  railway  sys- 
tem is  fundamental  reform  ? — Exactly.  They  are 

only  put  down  as  poor  alternatives. 

38316.  serve  during  the  time  before  the  adoption 
of  the  final  cure? — Yes. 

38317.  About  this  guarantee  question,  I understand 
you  to  be  of  opinion  that  if  the  present  system  of 
placing  the  burden  upon  a limited  area  be  main- 
tained, whilst  at  the  same  time  people  who  have  to 
pay  are  kept  at  so  great  a distance  from  control  or 
even  influence  over  or  scrutiny  of  the  business,  the 
system  will. not  go  on? — It  may  go  on,  hut  it  will  he 
very  lamely  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  people. 

38318.  Our  experience  of  recent  years  tends  to  show 
that  the  system  is  slowing  down,  does  it  not? — There 
are  several  people  now  who  raise  the  very  same  ques- 
tion as  to  being  kept  out  in  the  cold,  and  so  on. 

38319.  If  we  look  over  the  quarter  of  a century 
since  1883,  and  regard  the  attitude  of  the  Treasury 

The  Commission  adjourned  till 


at  present  as  well  as  that  of  localities,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  system  of  guarantees  has  broken  down?, 
— It  has  broken  down  in  this  way.  Nothing  could  be' 
lamer  than  to  give  a guarantee  and  have  nothing 
whatever  to  say  to  the  subsequent  making  of  the  line. 
A number  of  speculators  start  a line,  and  they  do 
not  care  how  they  make  it,  and  as  things  stand  the 
people  who  have  to  pay  the  money  in  time  to  come 
are  really  without  either  voice  or  influence  in  the 
making  of  the  line,  or  the  subsequent  working  of  it. 

3832U.  The  development  of  Ireland  still  requires  a 
considerable  number  of  minor  and  subsidiary  lines. 
Is  there  any  prospect  of  those  lines  being  made  within 
any  -reasonable  time  unless  through  the  agency  of  an 
Irish  representative  body  ? — None  whatever. 

38321.  As  to  the  lines  which  now  exist,  I take  it 
that  you  are  in  general  agreement  with  the  evidence 
here,  which  defines  the  main  evils  as  being  two— the 
restriction  of  the  export  trade  by  the  excess  of  the. 
export  rates  from  Ireland,  as  compared  with  the  im- 
port rates  into  England  from  abroad  and  the  sup- 
pression of  Irish  manufactures  by  the  low  import 
rates  into  -Ireland  as  compared  with  the  inland  -rates  ? 

- -I  am  entirely  with  you  on -that  point.  I did  not 
enlarge  upon  it,  because  I did  not  wish  to  weary  the 
Commission  with  a repetition  of  evidence  already 
given. 

38322.  If  these  evils  are  to  be  cured,  is  it  not 
essential  that  the  Irish  railways  should  be  owned 
and  worked  by  a body  knowing  the  country,  sym- 
pathising with  the  country,  and  possessing  the  confi- 
dence of  the  country?— Oh,  yes.  And  I may  as  well 
add,  not  to  beat  about  the  bush,  that  I entirely  agree 
with  the  gentleman  who  said  he  would  rather  there 
were  no  change  at  all  than  that  the  system  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  an  English  board.  If  they  had 
possession  of  it,  they  would  just  use  it  for  their  own 
purposes. 

38323.  You  want  a body  that  could  be  relied  upon  ? 
— That  would  think  of  the  Irish  public  and  the  Irish 
ratepayer. 

38324.  You  want  a body  that  could  be  relied  upon 
to  -make  the  proper  reductions  in  -nates,  and  to  take 
care  that  the  profit  accruing  should  be  used  for  Irish 
purposes? — It  might  be  years  before  there  was  any- 
thing but  a dead  loss,  but,  speaking  as  an  amateur, 
I say  it  is  such  a vital  asset  in  the  interests  of  the 
country  that  no  price  would  be  too  great  to  pay  for 
this  management  up  to  that  point  when  it  would 
confer  the  maximum  benefit.  It  is  not  a share- 
holder’s business  at  all.  Of  course,  the  shareholders 
should  be  honestly  dealt  with  and  should  not  be 
robbed,  but  the  country,  which  has  given  a monopoly 
to  private  individuals,  ought  to  resume  possession  of 
the  railways;  and  I believe  there  is  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament in  existence  which  will  allow  railways  to  be 
purchased  for  the  public  benefit. 

38325.  By  arbitration? — Yes. 

38326.  It  -provides  for  a certain  number  of  years’ 
purchase  of  railways  which  pay  over  ten  per  cent.  ; 
but  they  do  not  piay  that  tin  Ireland,  land!  the  alterna- 
tive mode  in  the  Act  of  1844  is  arbitration.  Apart 
from  that,  the  only  body  to  which  -Irishmen  would 
look  with  confidence  would  be  an  Irish  representative 
body,  and,  therefore  you  consider  it  would1  be  idle  to 
offer  any  other  settlement  >as  a solution?— I am  sure 
the  country  would  not  listen  to  lit. 

the  following  morning  at  11  o’clock-. 
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SIXTY-SECOND  PUBLIC  SITTING.— SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  16th,  1907. 

In  the  Board  Room,  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Offices,  Westminster,  London. 

Commissioners  present Sir  Charles  Scotter,  Bart.,  Chairman;  Right  Hon.  Lord  Pirrie,  p.c.  ; 

Sir  Herbert  Jekyll,  k.c.m.g.  ; Colonel  William  Hutcheson  Poe,  c.b.  ; and  Mr.  John 


Audley  Frederick  Aspinall; 


At  the  sitting  of  the  Commission, 

Sir  Herbert  Jekyll  said — Mr.  Chairman,  I have 
received  a memorandum  from  the  Board  of  Trade 
describing  the  part  which  the  Department  took  in 
the  opening  of  the  Schull  and  Skibbereen  Railway. 
Shall  I put  it  in? 

Chairman. — I think  it  is  better  to  have  it  printed 
in  the  minutes  of  our  proceedings. 

[Document  put  in.] 

The  Scholl  and  Skibbereen  Tramway  and  Light 
Railway. 

Particulars  of  Line. 

This  line  was  authorised  by  the  Schull  and  Skib- 
bereen Tramway  and  Light  Railway  Order,  1885. 
the  promoters  being  the  West  Carbery  Tramways  and 
Light  Railways  Company,  Limited. 

It  is  a single  line  about  14£  miles  in  length,  laid 
partly  along  the  side  of  the  public  road  and  partly 
on  private  lands.  Its  gauge  is  three  feet. 

Deposit  of  Plans. 

Plans  of  the  line  as  stated  in  the  Order  were 
deposited  with  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  County  of 
Cork  and  also  in  the  Council  Office,  Dublin  Castle, 
and  in  the  Presentment  of  the  Grand  Jury,  which 
forms  the  First  Schedule  to  the  Order,  they  state 
as  follows  : — 

Undertaking  as  described  is  Plans,  etc.,  approved 
by  Grand  Jury. 

“We  hereby  approve  of  the  undertaking  and  of 
the  construction,  maintenance,  and  working  by  the 
Company  of  the  undertaking  in  the  directions  and 
according  to  the  levels  specified  and  described  in 
the  plans,  books  of  reference,  and  sections  deposited 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Grand  Jury.” 

Board  of  Trade  approved  of  Plans  not  required. 

The  Order  did  not  require  the  deposit  of  plans  of 
the  projected  line  with  the  Board  of  Trade  for  ap- 
proval or  otherwise,  and  the  Board  are  in  no  way 
responsible  for  the  authorised  curves  and  gradients. 

Inspection  of  Line  under  Regulation  of  Railways 
Act,  1842. 

When  the  line  was  approaching  completion,  notices 
of  the  Company’s  intention  to  open  it  for  passenger 
traffic  were  given  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  pursuant 
to  the  Regulation  of  Railways  Act,  1842,  which  is, 
when  circumstances  admit,  applicable  to  lines  con- 
structed under  Orders  in  Council  made  pursuant  to 
the  Tramways  (Ireland)  Acts. 

Board  of  Trade’s  Powers  defined. 

Under  the  Act  of  1842,  the  Board  of  Trade  have 
only  power  to  postpone  the  opening  of  a railway 
when  an  Inspecting  Officer  reports  to  them  that  such 
opening  “ would  be  attended  with  danger  to  the 
public  using  the  same  by  reason  of  the  incomplete- 
ness of  the  works  or  permanent  way,  or  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  establishment  for  working  such  railway’ 
(Section  6 of  Act). 


Mr.  George  E.  Shanahan  (Secretary). 


Questions,  therefore,  of  departure  from  specifica- 
tions on  the  part  of  contractors  are  not  within  an 
Inspecting  Officer’s  purview,  whose  function  is  con- 
fined to  determining  whether  or  not  from  any  of  the 
causes  mentioned  above  it  is  necessary  to  postpone 
the  opening  of  a line  for  traffic. 

Report  of  Inspection  by  General  Hutchinson,  dated 
2nd  September,  1886. 

The  Schull  and  Skibbereen  line  was  inspected  by 
Major-General  Hutchinson,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  in  August,  1886,  and  on  the  2nd  September, 
1886,  General  Hutchinson  made  a report,  of  which 
copies  were  sent  respectively  to  the  West  Carbery 
Tramways,  etc.,  Company  and  the  Council  Office, 
Dublin  Castle.  The  following  extracts  from  this 
report  are  of  interest:  — 

Curves. 

“The  sharpest  authorised  curve  is  2£  chains. 
Six  of  these  curves  were  authorised,  but  by  improve- 
ments effected  in  the  laying  out  of  the  line,  the 
number  has  been  reduced  to  three.  These  have 
' been  provided  with  check  rails.” 

Permanent  Way. 

“ The  permanent  way  consists  of  flat-bottomed 
steel  rails,  principally  30  feet  long,  weighing  45 
lbs  to  the  yard,  fished  at  the  joints  with  fish 
plates  18  inches  long;  on  transverse  sleepers  of 
Irish  larch,  6 feet  by  (as  minimum  dimensions) 
81,  inches  by  4 £ inches, . ten  to  each  30  feet.  . . . 

The  rails  are  secured  to  the  sleepers  by  dog  spikes 
only,  except  (1)  on  gradients  steeper  than  1 in  70, 
where  there  are  fang  bolts  at  each  end  of  each  rail, 
(2)  on  curves  of  5 chains  radius  and  less,  where 
there  are  two  pairs  of  sole  plates  under  each  rail, 
and  (3)  on  gradients  steeper  than  1 in  70,  com- 
bined with  curves  of  5 chains  radius  and  less, 
where  there  are  four  pairs  of  fang  bolts  and  two 
pairs  of  sole  plates  to  each  rail.” 

Cork  County  Surveyor  satisfied. 

“ The  County  Surveyor  of  the  West  Division  of 
Cork  attended,  and  informed  me  that  he  was  gene- 
rally satisfied  with  the  condition  of  the  line  (ex- 
cept as  regards  some  few  matters  which  were  in 
course  of  completion),  and  had  no  objection  to  its 
being  opened  for  traffic.” 

Conditions  upon  which  Safe  Working  depends. 

“ The  safe  working  of  the  line  will,  to  a very 
great  extent,  depend  upon  the  observance  of  a very 
moderate  rate  of  speed.  This  is  limited  by  the 
Order  to  twelve  miles  an  hour  where  the  line  is 
on  the  side  of  the  road  . . . ; should  never  be 

allowed  to  exceed  fifteen  miles  an  hour  at  other 
parts  of  the  line.”  (The  Inspecting  Officer  then 
mentioned  certain  places  at  which  («)  absolute 
stops  should  be  made  and  (b)  speed  should  be 
reduced  to  six  miles  an  hour  and  to  four  miles  an 
hour.  The  places  in  question  are  specified  in  the 
Regulations  referred  to  below. 

Finally.  General  Hutchinson  recommended  that  the 
line  should  be  sanctioned  subject  to  compliance  with 
a few  requirements  which  he  enumerated  and  to  the 
conditions-  specified  in  the  Report  as  to  speed,  etc. 
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Board:  of  Trade  certify  Line  as  fit-  for  Traffic  and 
issue  Regulations  as  to  use  of  Steam  Power. 

The  Board,  therefore,  oil  September  26th,  issued  a 
formal  certificate  that  the  line  was  fit  for  public 
traffic,  and  they  also  issued  on  the  same  date  detailed 
Regulations  under  Section  33  of  the  Order  with  re- 
gard to  tile  use  of  steam  power.  (A  draft  of  these 
regulations  had  previously  been  sent  to  the  Irish 
Government,  who  intimated  that  they  had  no  obser- 
vations to  offer  thereon). 


Application  to  Board  of  Trade  for  Inquiry  into 
Stoppage  of  Traffic  on  Line  owing  to  Breakdown 
of  Engines — Inquiry  Ordered. 

In  April,  1887,  it  was  represented  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  by  more  than  twenty  ratepayers  of  the  gua- 
ranteeing area  that  traffic  on  the  line  had  been 
stopped  owing  to  the  breakdown  of  the  three  engines, 
which  had  previously  been  in  use,  and  the  Board 
thereupon  appointed  Major-General  Hutchinson  to 
inquire,  pursuant  to  Section  45  of  the  authorising 
Order  whether  the  promoters  of  the  railway  had 
“ made  any  default  in  the  working  or  maintaining 
of  the  line.” 

Result  of  Inquiry  proves  Promoters  in  Default. — 
Repair  of  Engines  and  Permanent  Way  con- 
sidered necessary — Use  of  Larch  Sleepers. 

The  result  of  the  inquiry  was  stated  by  General 
Hutchinson  in  a Report,  dated  June  13th,  1887. 
The  Inspecting  Officer  found  that  a default  in  working 
and  maintenance  had  been  proved,  and  he  considered 
it  absolutely  necessary  (1)  that  the  three  engines  be- 
longing to  the  Company  should  be  fitted  with  new 
copper  fire  boxes,  and  otherwise  repaired ; (2)  that 
improvements  in  widening  banks,  supplying  addi- 
tional ballast,  regulating  curves,  and  other  minor 
matters  should  be  effected  in  the  permanent  way,  and 
(3)  that  the  engine  turn-tables  at  the  termini  should 
be  put  in  order.  He  also  pointed  out  in  the  report 
that  »the  turn-tables  had  got  out  of  order  about  the 
previous  Christmas,  that  the  banks  had  settled  down 
(as  new  banks  have  always  a tendency  to  do) ; that 
some  of  the  curves  had  got  out  of  shape ; that  in 
two  instances  the  gradients  appeared  to  be  slightly 
in  excess  of  the  steepest  authorised  gradient,  viz.  : 


1 in  28  for  a short  distance  ■ instead  of  1 in  30 ; and 
that  (as  appeared  from  evidence  given  by  Mr.  T. 
Creegan,  Inspector  of  Permanent  Way)  Baltic  red 
wood  sleepers  were  required  by  the  specification,  while 
larch  sleepers  had  been  supplied  instead.  A note  of 
Mr.  Creegan’s  evidence,  attached  to  the  Report,  shows 
that  he  said  that  the  Engineer  to  the  Promoter's  had 
stated  that  he  considered  larch  better  than  Baltic  red 
wood,  and  that  therefore  he  (Creegan)  had  allowed 
the  contractor  to  use  larch.  He  believed  he  had  given 
permission  for  this  change,  in  writing.  He  had  him- 
self made  out  the  original  specification,  but  was  not 
then  aware  that  larch  could  be  procured;  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  report  the  change  to  the  Di- 
rectors. 

Certificate  issued  by  Board  requiring  Promoters  to 
make  good  Default. 

Copies  of  the  Report  were  sent  to  the  Grand  Jury, 
the  Irish  Government,  and  the  memorialising  rate- 
payers, and  a certificate  was  afterwards  formally 
issued  to  the  Qompany  requiring,  them  to.  make  good 
their  default  within  four  months.  Eventually  the 
Company  informed  the  Board  of  Trade  that  they  in- 
tended to  re-open  the  line  on  the  2nd  January,  1888, 
and  no  objections  to  such  re-opening  having  been  re- 
ceived, further  action  by  the  Department  was  thought 
unnecessary. 

A Certificate  of  Fitness  for  Traffic  cannot  be  a 
Guarantee  that  a Line  will  be.  properly  main- 
tained. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  now  twenty-one  years 
since  the  line  was  certified  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
be  fit  for  traffic,  and  that  such  a certificate  is  not 
and  cannot  be  a guarantee  that  a line  will  be  pro- 
perly maintained  and  the  rolling  stock  in  use  be  kept 
efficient.  In  the  present  case  the  Order  throws  upon 
the  County  Surveyor  the  duty  of  inspecting  the  line, 
engines,  and  rolling  stock  from  time  to  time,  and 
reporting  to  tire  Grand  Jury  (now  County  Council). 

Board  of  Trade  not  concerned:  with  Question  of 
Financial  Position  of  TAne. 

The  question  of  the  financial  position  of  the  line 
is  not  one  with  which  the  Board  of  Trade  are  in  any 
way  concerned. 
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Mr.  C.  Wilson-Hahkison'  examiiied-.bv  the  Chairman. 


38327.  Mr.  Harrison,  where  are  you  from? — Bally- 
jamesduff,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  County 

38328.  What  railway  accommodation  have  you? — 
In  Bally jamesduff  there  is  none  whatever.  We  have 
to  go  five  and  a half  Irish  or  seven  English  miles 
to  Oldcastle  .Station  to  get  to  the  South,  that  is  to 
Dublin,  and  about  eleven  and  a half  English  miles 
to  -Cavan  to  go  to  the  North.  We  are  about  seven 
males  from  Ballywillan  Station,  and  a very  con- 
siderable distance  further  from  Kingscourt,  so  that 
we  have  a district,"  roughly,  seventeen'  by  sixteen 
miles  square,  without  any  railway  at  all.  The  rail- 
way ipasses  to  the  edge  of  Cavan  and  just  into  it, 
but  in  no  case  traverses  the  county. 

38329.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  population  in 
the  area,  about? — Well,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
say.  It  is  fairly  thickly  populated  by  small  farmers, 
but  the  population  of  Bally jamesduff  itself  is  about 
650. 

38330.  I mean  the  area  that  you  mention  as  being 
without  railway  accommodation  1 — I am  afraid  I 
could  not  give  you  that,  because  I could  not  find 
the  figures. 

38331.  Are  there  any  industries  in  that  particular 
area? — Well,  no,  sir  ; but  a number  of  small  farmers 
are  at  a great  disadvantage  because  they  have  not 
any  cheap  mode  of  transit  to  send  their  poultry  or 
eggs  or  'butter  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

38332.  And  you  think  that  with  light!  railway 
accommodation  they  would  be  able  to  do  this  and 
increase  their  output? — Undoubtedly,  sir,  because  at 
Christmas  time,  when  they  raise  turkeys  and  geese, 
in  large  numbers,  buyers  come  round  and  they  sell 
them  in  considerable  quantities,  and  of  course  the 
Christmas  prices  are  higher,  and  they  thus  admit  of 
the  middleman’s  profit  also,  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  they  are  crippled ; and  also  in  reference  to 


fruit.  There  is  another  disadvantage  I wish  to  point 
■ out,  which  is  this,  that  much  of  the  local  bog  is  cut 
away,  and  the  people  are  using,  coal  for  fuel,  and  in 
many  cases  I know  it  has  been  drawn  twelve  miles, 
from  Oldcastle  Station,  which  I need  not  say  is  a 
disadvantage  to  a small  farmer  who  has  perhaps  but 
one  cart,  and  has  to  borrow  his  neighbour’s  in  order 
to  get  home  his  winter  stock  of  coals. 

38333.  Of  course  if  they  cart  the  coal  in,  every- 
thing else  that  they  want  that  is  not  produced  in 
the  district  has  to  (be  carted  also  ?— Exactly,  sir.  I 
only  mentioned  coal  because  it  is  a bulky  .article. 

38334.  What  would  you  estimate  the  cost  of  that 
cartage  at? — It  is  more  in  time  than  anything  else, 
and  it  means  .great  difficulty  when  men  are  occupied 
in  getting  dn  the  crops.  It  has  to  be  got  in  between 
the  hay  crop  and  the  oats  or  else  the  labour  is 
stopped,  or  if  they  wait  until  later  for  the  coal  the 
price  increases  as  the  season  advances.  ’Well,  there 
is  another  disadvantage.  Supposing  you  wanted 
to  carry  an  animal  between  Oldcastle  and 
Cavan,  it  is  impossible  to  do  it,  practically 
impossible.  You  would  have  to  take  it  nearly  to 
Dublin  and  to  go  100  miles  round,  roughly  speak- 
ing. Another  thing  is  that  there  is  great  delay 
in  delivery.  You  get  goods  sent  to  Okldastle  Sta- 
tion, and  by  the  time  you  have  been  notified  by  post 
three  days  elapse  before  you  can  get  them  home. 
Then,  with  regard  to  commercial  travellers  coming 
into  the  district,  the  luggage  that  could  be  sent  by 
rail  for  half-a-crown  costs  fifteen  shillings  by  brake 
from  Oldcastle  to  Ballyjamesduff.  With  regard  to 
fairs  and  markets  there  is  great  difficulty  in  getting 
cattle  about.  By  the  time  you  walk  them  so  far  they 
are  lessened  in  price;  it  spoils  them;  and  in  a case 
recently  that  I know  of,  when  a bull  was  taken  to 
Cavan,  it  took  two  days  by  road  because  it  is  too 
heavy  to  walk  the  whole  of  the  distance  in.  one  day. 
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: 38335.  May  I take  it  that  your  object  in  coming 
here  is  to  suggest  that  it  is  a district  eminently 
requiring  railway  accommodation? — Yes,  sir. 

38336.  Or  some  other  means  of  transit? — Well, 
some  other  means  as  a temporary  expedient.  I see 
a motor  service  is  suggest^!.  Well,  now,  motors 
might  be  used  on  different  roads,  and  the  best  route 
.discovered  by  that  means.  Ultimately  I advocate  a 
through  train  service — broad  gauge. 

38337.  Of  course,  I suppose,  you  know  the  district 
■well  enough  to  know  that  private  enterprise  could 
not  undertake  a railway  ? — It  could  not,  and  another 
thing  is  that,  they  would  not  be  willing  to  give  a 
guarantee,  because  they  are  already  paying  several 
guarantees.  , 

38338.  In  other  directions? — Yes,  the  Cavan  and 
Leitrim  Railway  and  the  Killeshandra  to  Crossdoney 
Extension. 

38339.  The  dissatisfaction  that  they  have  with 
guarantees  would  be  such  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  ®et  the  people  to  agree  to  another? — It  would,  sir  ; 
and  not  only  that,  but  it  discourages  them  from 
agitating  for  the  reform  that  they  feel  necessary, 
because  they  are  afraid  they  would  .be  penalised  by 
die  company. 

38340.  Well,  private  enterprise  not  .being  able  to 
do  it,  I suppose  you  think  some  public  department 
ought  to  provide  it? — I think  it  should  be  done,  and 
that  there  should  be  State  ownership. 

38341.  Of  the  whole,  of  the  railways  ?— Yes,  sir  ; 
and  that  they  should  he  managed  by  a local  autho- 
rity, not  exactly  a local  authority,  hut  a national 
authority  elected  ad  hoc,  and  of  course  with  power 
+o  co-opt  experts,  as  the  Education  Committee  of 
the  London  .County  Council  do.  It  -would  be  essen- 
tial also  that  the  public  should  be  .aible  to  express 
their  mind  on  the  conductorShip  of  the  railways. 

38342.  Have  you  considered  this  question  of  State 


purchase?-*—' Yes, ..sir,; I. have  looked  carefully  into  it, 
and  I have  made  inquiries  from  various  gentlemen 
in  a position  to  judge,  that  have  lived  in  the  district  , 
for  many  years. 

38343.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? — I have 
lived  there  for  about  two  years,  and  I am  constantly 
going  about  the  district  on  my  work,  and  of  course 
I hear  a good  deal  of  this  matter. 

38344.  And  your  opinion  is  that  the  remedy  really 
lies  in  the  direction  of  State  purchase? — Yes,  sir. 

38345.  That  the  management  of  the  railways  should 
be  in  some  Irish  authority  ? — In  some  Irish  authority, 
probably  with  money  Borrowed,  from  the  Treasury. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Aspinaij.. 

38346.  Why  have  you  selected  the  route  from  Old- 
castle  to  Cavan  rather  than  to  any  other  point? — I 
selected  it  first  of  all  because,  living  in  the  centre 
of  the  district,  at  Ballyjamesduff,  I know  the  great 
difficulty  of  getting  either  north  or  south,  because  a 
gentleman  who  travels  in  connection  with  banks  all 
over  Ireland,  informs  me  that  it  is  about  the  worst 
in  all  Ireland,  except  some  parts  of  Leitrim,  and  also 
the  people  themselves  cry  out  about  it. 

38347.  Have  any  suggestions  been  made  that  a rail- 
way should  be  constructed  to  connect  up  Oldcastle, 
Kingscourt,  and  Carrickmacross  at  any  time? — Well, 
not  that  I am  aware  of,  except  so  far  as  that  entered 
into  the  recent  Drogheda  proposal. 

38348.  Is  it  a difficult  country  to  get  through?— 
Very  difficult,  the  roads  being  very  hilly. 

38349.  Chairman. — You  are  not  an  Irishman? — No. 
There  are  one  or  two  other  points  that  I want  to 
call  attention  to. 

38350.  I think  the  evidence  that  you  have  given  is 
quite  clear,  and  it  is  quite  sufficient  for  all  pur- 
poses. 
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Mr  W Smiddy  examined  by  the  Chaibman. 


38351.  You  appear  on  behalf  of  the  South  of  Ire- 
land Cattle  Trade  Association? — Yes,  sir. 

38352.  Are  you  engaged  in  the  cattle  trade?— Yes, 
•cattle  and  farm  and  shipping  business. 

38353.  Do  you  export-  cattle?— No,  sir;  very  little; 
I trade  in  home  cattle. 

. 38354.  Now,  what  have  you  got  to  say  with  refe- 
rence to  the  railway  accommodation  in  the  South  of 
Ireland  for  developing  the  cattle  trade? — Well,  until 
-some  radical  change  is  effected  in  the  present  railway 
-system  it  is  impossible  to  develop  the  cattle  trade  of 
•the  South  of  Ireland  to  the  extent  that  it  should  be. 

38355.  I suppose  you  are  accustomed  to  send  cattle 
ito  fairs  ? — Yes,  sir. 

38356.  And  assuming  that  a fair  is  held  on  a 
Monday,  how  do  you  get  the  cattle  there,  yon  have 
not  to  send  them  on  the  Saturday  ? — -Yes,  in  some 
cases  we  have  to  send  them  on  Saturday,  and  leave 
them  on  the'  land  all  night. 

38357.  Because  there  are  no  convenient  trains  on 
Sunday? — We  do  not  send  cattle  on  Sunday'  at  all, 
sir;  never. 

38358.  Never?  Have  you  a cattle  trader’s  ticket? 
—Yes,  sir.  I am  a member  of  the  Association,  and 
we  have  not  a cattle  trader’s  ticket.  We  cannot  get 
a railway  ticket — and  that  is  one  of  the  things  that 
we  complain  of — unless  we  have  a turn-over  with 
the  Company  of  £250  a year. 

38359.  That  is  the  rule  with  reference,  to  trader’s 
tickets? — Yes,  sir. 

38360.  Your  Association  is  of  opinion  that  the 
amount  is  too  high  ? — We  consider  it  too  high,  and 
we  consider  that  for  the  development  of  the  trade 
people  in  the  trade  more  or  less  should  be  entitled 
to  return  tickets  at  single  fare. 

38361.  Why  should  that  be  given  to  cattle  dealers 
.any  more  than  to  any  other  trade? — Well,  sir,  we 
are  the  chief  body  for  developing  the  greatest  industry 
in  Ireland,  and  it  would  be  an  inducement  to  them. 

38362.  There  would  be  more  movement  of  cattle  ? — 
More  fairs  and  more  movement  of  cattle  if  they  had 
more  inducement  to  go.  Expenses  are  very  high  in 
connection  with  the  trade. 

38363.  With  regard  to  the  consignment  note  that 
you  use  for  cattle  traffic,  have  you  any  remarks  to 
-make  tip  on  that  ? — Yes,  sir. 


38364.  What  do  you  want  to  say  upon  it?— We 
consider,  sir,  that,  as  I will  read  it  here  for  you : — 
“ I request  you  will  convey  my  cattle  or  other  live 
stock  from  station  to  station,  and  in  consideration  Of 
doing  so  ” — this  is  what  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  have,  an  insurance  note,  which 
they  require  the  cattle  dealers  to  sign  in  sending 
their  cattle  from  station  to  station,  which  we  object 
to.  Here  it  is “ I will  not  hold  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Railway  Company  responsible  for  any 
delay  or  any  injury  arising  from  such  delay  that 
may  take  place  in  the  journey  upon  there  being  no 
direct  train  to  such  a station.” 

38365.  What  do  you  object  to  in  that?— We  object 
to  that,  that  if  there  is  an  accident  or  delay  or  other- 
wise through  the  negligence  of  the  railway,  and  wo 
lose  our  market  or  our  cattle  are  injured,  we  get  no 
compensation.  We  consider  that  the  rates  we  pay 
are  sufficiently  high,  and  that  they  should  carry  in- 
surance with  them. 

38366.  In  other  words,  what  you  mean  is,  that 
though  there  may  be  two  rates,  one  an  owner’s  risk 
rate  and  the  other  a company’s  risk  rate,  the  lower 
rate,  the  owner’s  risk  rate,  is  sufficiently  high  to  cover 
the  risk  in  transit? — Quite  so,  sir. 

38367.  What  you  want  is  to  bring  the  rates  down 
to  the  owner’s  risk  rate  and  that  the  Company  should 
take  the  risk? — Yes. 

38368.  That  is  what  you  suggest  ?— That  is  what 
I suggest. 

38369.  Of  course  that  would  be  to  the  benefit,  of  the 
cattle  traders  ?— To  the  benefit  of  the  cattle  traders, 
and  to  the  benefit  of  the  country  generally. 

38370.  But  the  railway  companies  would  suffer?— 
Well,  sir,  on  that  point,  the  cheaper  we  can  export 
and  move  cattle  the  better  it  is  for  the  country  in 
general,  and  I believe  it  would  be  for  the  greater 
advantage  of  the  railway  companies. 

38371.  You  think  there  would  be  more  cattle  sent 
about  the  country? — Undoubtedly. 

38372.  Have  your  Association  had  under  conside- 
ration the  question  of  unification  or  nationalisation 
of  the  railways  ? —We  have,  sir.  We  have  discussed 
the  question  several  times. 

38373.  And  what  decision  have  you  come  to  upon 
it? — We  are  unanimous,  sir,  that  there  is  one  and 
only  one  remedy  to  develop  our  trade  or  the  cattle 
trade  of  the  South  of  Ireland  and  Ireland  generally, 
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N 16  1907  an<*  thafc  that  woul(*  *JU  a radical  change  in  the  pre- 

1 ov' ' sent  system  under  which  the  railways  of  Ireland  are 

Mr.W.Smiddy,  governed. 

Represents-  38374.  And  do  they  favour  State  purchase? — All 
tivo  of  the  are  in  favour  of  State  purchase. 

South  of  Ire-  38375.  Worked  by  an. Irish  authority? — An  Irish 
laud  Cattle  authority. 

Trade  Asso-  38376.  You  have  read,  I suppose,  the  evidence  given 
ciation,  by  other  witnesses  on  the  subject  from  your  district? 


State  pur- 
chase of  the 
Irish  rail- 
ways, and 
their  control 
by  an  Irish 
authority 
advocated 
unanimously 
by  the 
Association. 


38377.  And  you  agree  with  that? — I agree  with  the 
whole  of  that. 

38378.  And  you  say  that  is  the  general  view  of  the 
cattle  trade  of  the  South  of  Ireland  ? — Of  the  South 
of  Ireland.  One  thing  I am  asked  to  complain  of  in 
connection  with  our  railway  system  in  the  South  of 
Ireland.  I have  some  matters,  but  I do  not  think 
at  present  it  is  necessary  to  mention  them,  because, 
as  with  doctors,  there  is  no  use  in  trying  to  remedy 
a sore  without  going  to  the  foundation  of  it,  and  it 
is  not  necessary  to  detail  the  complaints  that  we 
have  made ; but  we  have  several  complaints  of  stock 
not  being  delivered  in  time,  and  there  is  a loss  owing 
to  the  neglect  or  mismanagement  or  otherwise  of  the 
railway  company,  and  we  scarcely  ever  get  redress  or 
compensation  for  loss  that  is  proved.  Now,  sir,  that 
does  not  apply  altogether  to  the  English  companies, 
because  .there  are  competing  lines,  and  in  several  cases 
where  we  have  made  complaints  to  the  English  com- 
panies, when  we  can  prove  a just  claim,  they  gene- 
rally consider  them.  That  is  on  account  of  the 
competition  that  exists  in  England  and  does  not  in 
Ireland.  It  is  solely  confined  to  one  company  in  Ire- 
land, and,  consequently,  when  complaints  are  made, 
generally  after  an  endless  amount  of  correspondence 
and  delay,  we  hear  no  more  of  it. 

38379.  I do  not  ask  you  upon  that  point,  because 
your  Association  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
remedy  for  all  these  things  would  be  State  purchase  ? — 
Undoubtedly,  sir. 


The  present 
profits  of  the 
cattle  trade 
render  it 
impossible  to 
pay  more 
than  the  ^ 
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Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Roe. 

38380.  With  regard  to  that  last  question,  do  you 
find  any  difficulty  in  getting  redress  in  the  case  of 
accident  to  stock  when  your  cattle  are  carried  at  the 
company's  risk  ? — I suppose  not ; no,  sir. 

38381.  You  know  it  has  been  suggested  here  by 
several  witnesses  who  gave  evidence  on  behalf  of  the 
Cattle  Traders’  Association  that  there  should  be  com- 
pulsory insurance,  that  some  additional  charge  for 
insurance  should  be  compulsory  on  the  railway  com- 
panies and  on  the  cattle  traders,  and  several  wit- 
nesses gave  evidence  on  that  point ; that  cattle  traders 
would  not  object  to  a reasonable  extra  charge  on  the 
present  owner’s  risk  rate  being  levied  by  the  railway 
companies,  and  which  would  cover  the  case  of  all 
possible  risks? — Well,  sir,  I would  not  altogether  ad- 
mit that,  for  this  reason,  that  although  I am 
not  an  exporter  I know  the  inner  working  of 
the  trade,  and  I know  their  turnover,  and 
almost  all  points,  and  I do  not  know  any 
body  in  existence  whose  work  is  so  arduous  and  so 
difficult,  attending  five  and  six  fairs  in  the  week, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  having  to  en- 
counter the  competition  of  foreign  countries  and  the 
assistance  that  their  respective  Governments  in  Canada 
and  Australia  generally . mostly  give  to  their  people 
for  placing  their  produce  in  the  market,  that  we  have 
to  compete  against,  and  our  people  have  not  such 
assistance,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  I know  that 
they  can  make  no  money  by  their  trade. 

38382.  Mr.  Field,  I daresay,  you  recognise  as  an 
exponent  of  your  Association  ?— YesJ  sir. 

38383.  And  you  remember  that  some  years  ago  at 
a meeting  they  had  at  the  Dublin  Society,  they 
drew  up  recommendations ' with  regard  to  the  cattle 
trade,  and  one  of  the  recommendations  which  was 
not  adopted',  but  which  Mr.  Field  was  very  strong 
in  fighting  for,  was  that  there  should  be  a low  com- 
pulsory rate  of  insurance,  and  he  thought  that  the 
cattle  dealers  would  not  make  any  difficulty ; you 
are  aware  that  the  railway  companies  contend  that 
if  they  carried  at  owner’s  risk  rates  and  yet  had  to 
give  compensation,  they  would  not  make  anything 
by  it,  they  could  not  afford  to  do  it? — I have  thought 
of  that  a good  deal,  and  various  other  reasons  why 
the  Great  Southern  Company  cannot  do  better  than 
lliey  are  doing  in  the  circumstances,  and  that  they 
always  try  to  endeavour  to  pay  a dividend  to  their 
shareholders ; hut  since  Mr.  Field  made  that  state- 


ment tli  at  you  refer  to,  the  trade  has  developed 
against  the  interest  of  the  cattle  dealers  very  con- 
siderably. 

38384.  You  mean  by  foreign  competition? By 

foreign  competition  and  otherwise. 

38385.  Of  course  I can  quite  understand  that  you 
would  like  your  cattle  to  be  carried  at  owner’s  risk 
rates,  and  that  the  company  should  be  responsible 
for  them  ? — Quite  so,  sir ; without  any  extra  rates. 
Of  course  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  country  that  we 
should  get  the  cattle  to  the  market  as  cheaply  as- 

38386.  I am  only  asking  whether  you  do  not  think 
it  is  impossible  for  the  railway  companies  to  give 
you  this  particular  concession  without  increasing 
their  charges  by  some  small  percentage  ?— That  is 
what  I believe. 

38387.  And  I gather  that  you  think  that  unless 
these  railways  are  put  under  one  unified  system  that 
could  not  be  effected? — That  is  so,  sir.  I think  I 
have  heard  on  that  point  that  it  is  unfair  to  a 
certain  extent  to  blame  under  the  circumstances  the 
Great  Southern  and  the  other  railway  companies  in 
Ireland  for  not  giving  better  facilities  or  cheaper 
rates  to  compete  with  the  foreigner,  but  we  must 
consider  that  there  is  a director — 'and  they  have 
officials  enough — for  every  ten  miles  of  railway  in 
Ireland.  There  are  too  many  high  officials,  in  fact, 
and  it  means  hindering  the  trade  in  general  of  the 
country,  and  leaves  the  companies  in  the  position 
that  they  cannot  give  us  more  reduced  rates  than 
we  have  at  present.  That  is  the  difficulty  that  we 
have,  to  compete  with  other  countries,  and  they  have 
rates  35  to  40  per  cent,  less  than  we  have. 

38388.  On  the  question  whether  large  economies 
could  be  effected  by  the  a/bolition  oif  those  different 
boards,  probably  the  economies  would  not  be  so  large 
as  you  anticipate;  still  if  the  railways  were  under 
one  centralised  system  that  would  be  worked  in  the 
interests  of  the  whole  community,  they  could  afford 
to  carry  the  home — or  inland  traffic— at  such  a rate 
as  would  yield  the  minimum  of  profit  necessary  to 
cover  the  cost  of  carriage,  and  the  interest  on'  the 
capital  cost  of  construction? — That  is  quite  so. 

38389.  There  is  only  one  other  question,  ‘as  to  the 
value  of  a motor  service  between  Charleville  and 
other  places? — Yes,  sir. 

38390.  We  have  had  evidence  to  that  effect  from 
witnesses  who  were  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  butter 
industry,  and  I daresay  you  know  that  there  was  a 
motor  service  established'  there  some  years  -ago?— 
There  was,  sir,  but-  it  was  discontinued. 

38391.  The  Great  Southern  put  on  a motor  service 
there? — I know,  sir,  that  Rathkeale  is  .a.  very  im- 
portant place  in  tlie  middle  of  an  agricultural 
county,  -and  there  are  a great  many  large  fairs  there, 
and  I attend  them  myself  regularly,  and  I have  to 
drive  or  journey  to  Rathkeale,  a distance  of  eighteen 
Irish  miiles. 

38392.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  the  motor  ser- 
vice in  connection  with  the  railway,  that  was  put 
on  by  the  Great  Southern  ?— No,  sir,  I have  not.  It 
did  not  apply  to  the  district  of  Rathkeale. 

38392a.  Mr.  Aspinall. — Was  it  a- rail  motor  service 
or  a road  motor  service  ? 

38393.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Foe. — A road  -motor  ser- 
vice, and  they  discontinued  it  because  they  found 
that  it  did  not  pay.  It  was  largely  opposed  by 
the  local  carters  and  people  of  that  kind  ?-•' Well, 
I would  not  say  that  exactly,  because  I know  the 
country  pretty  well,  and  the  country'  unfortunately 
lying  around  there,  about  twelve  square  miles,  got 
out  of  tillage  and  got  into  the  glazing  system, 
which  we  condemn  so  very  strongly  in  Ireland,  and 
we  want  small  holdings  of  land  cultivated  and  tilled, 
and  if  that  were  tlie  case  there  would  be  not  only 
business  for  .a  light  railway,  but  for  railways  within 
the  whole  country,  and  undoubtedly  it  would  pay. 

38394.  I do  not  want  to  go  into,  the  grazing  ques- 
tion, but  with  regard  to  the  effect  on  the  cattle  trade, 
I do  not  agree  with  you.  I think  if  you  were  to  do 
away  with  the  grazing  districts  you  would  have  no 
market,  or  a very  small  market,  for  the  store  cattle 
which  are  tlie  backbone  of  the  country? — I 'am  of  a 
different  opinion  altogether. 

38395.  How  would  you  dispose  of  your  cattle?— 
The  small  farmers  would  produce  better  cattle. 
Do  you  mean  tttiat  if  the  grazing  lands  in  Ireland 
were  broken  up  in  small  holdings  there  would  net 
be  a market  for  the  store  cattle  ? 
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: 38396.  Not  ’ such  a.  good  market?— I oontend  quite 
-tlhe  opposite,  and  I will  give  you  my  reasons.  I 
fancy  that  our  small  iarmers  in  Ireland,  particularly 
in  the  South  of  Ireland,  at  present  owing  to  the 
.demand  would  do  better. 

38397.  I think  the  Chairman  considers  this  is 
hardly  germane  to  the  inquiry.  My  only  point  was, 
and  I do  not  want  to  follow  it  up,  whether  you  think 
that  if  the  grazing  farms  were  broken  up  into  small 
holdings  there  would  be  a great  increase  of  tillage, 
and  in  that  way  there  would  be  increased 'traffic  for 
the  railways? — Yes,  sir,  quite  so;  and  the  small 
iarmers  would  fatten  their  cattle  on  a higher  scale 


EVIDENCE.  369 

than  stores  are  fattened  at  present,  at  nine  months 
instead  of  two  years’  old ; and  besides  that,  we  have 
an  unlimited  market  in  England  for  our  store  cattle. 

38398.  I am  afraid  .you  will  find  that  if  you  did 
away  with  the  big  grazing  farms,  I won’t  say  all 
through  Ireland,  but  with  some  of  the  big  grazing 
farms  in  Meath,  the  small  men  who  sell  their  cattle 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  English  buyers,  and 
would  have  to  sell  to  them  at  their  own  price;  I 
gather,  however,  that  you  think  that  it  would  lead 
to  increased  tillage,  and  therefore  to  increased  traffic 
in  agricultural  and  other  produce  for  the  railways  ? — 
Quite  so,  sir. 


Mr.  F.  J.  O’Doherty  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


38399.  You  are  from  Kilrush  ? — Yes. 

38400.  And  you  appear  on  behalf  of  the  District 
Council  ? — Yes. 

38401.  Are  you  a member  of  the  District  Council? 
—Yes. 

38402.  What  are  the  railways  in  your  district? — 
The  West  and  South  Clare  Railways  run  in  connec- 
tion with  the  district. 

38403.  Yes,  we  have  heard  a good  deal  about  those 
Clare  railways.  What  particular  points  do  you  wish 
to  bring  under  our  notice  in  connection  with  them  ? — 
I must  say  that  they  are  very  general  on  the  whole. 
There  is  nothing  very  specific. 

38404.  Give  me  the  first  general  point  that  you 
want  to  raise  ?— 1 That  similar  rates  should  be  given 
out  of  Kilrush  as  are  given  into  it  for  large  quan- 
tities. 

38405.  That  is  to  say  that  if  there  is  a special 
rate  for  a large  quantity  of  traffic  into  Kilrush,  you 
think  that  a like  special  rate  for-  large  quantities 
out  should  be  given  ? — Yes,  sir. 

38406.  And  that  has  not  been  done  ? — That  has 
not. 

38407.  And  that  has  been  applied  for? — I under- 
stand it  has. 

38408.  And  revised  ?— And  refused  so  far  as  I un- 
derstand. 

38409.  You  do  not  know  it  of  your  own  knowledge  ? 
—I  do  not  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge. 

38410.  What  is  the  other  point  ? — The  rate  on  slates 
from  Kill  aloe  to  Kilrush  is  8s.  2d.,  and  the  rate  from 
Dublin  is  10s.  6 d.,  200  miles  as  against  100. 

38411.  Well,  now  that  is  something  tangible?— 
Yes ; that  is  the  only  thing  that  I can  give  you  of 
my  own  knowledge.  That  I know  in  my  business. 

38412.  You  think  that  rate  should  be  considerably 
reduced  ? — Considerably  reduced. 

38413.  Now,  is  that  a fancy  grievance,  or  is  it  a 
real  grievance? — A real  grievance. 

38414.  Slates  are  brought  in  from  Dublin? — Yes. 

38415.  And  have  there  been  slates  brought  in  from 
Killaloe? — Yes,  I bring  them  in  myself.  I am  in  the 
•building  trade. 

38416.  And  you  are  speaking  from  knowledge? — I 
am  speaking  from  knowledge  on  that  point. 

38417.  Now,  have  you  represented  that  to  the  rail- 
way ? — I have. 

38418.  And  recently? — No,  not  recently;  not  since 
1 sent  in  this  abstract. 

T ^la*;  was  with  reference  to  the  goods  traffic. 

any  °^ler  point  in. connection  with  the  goods 
trathc? — A considerable  traffic  between  Kilkee  and 

xe/m  aH<1.D°onbeg  and  Kilrush  is  done  by  cars. 

38420.  It  is  done  by  cars  ? — Some  of  it,  because  the 
rates  are  excessive. 

high?2* -^Because  of  the  rates  by  railway  being  too 

5^22.  ^6y  Can  do  ifc  cheaPer  ^7  cars  ? — Yes. 

38423.  Now,  in  regard  to  passenger  arrangements, 
are  they  satisfactory  ? — Very  fair,  except  what  is 
caused  by  delays  and  slow  travelling. 

38424.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  market 
tickets  ? — Yes,  as  to  excursion  tickets  to  Kilkee  being 
■ssued  more  ■ frequently  and  by  later  trains  than  they 
are  at  present.  They  are  issued  by  the  morning  train 
at  7.30,  which  wouid  be  too  early,  whereas  if  they 
were  issued  by  the  11.15  certainly  there  would  be 
more  people  travelling  to  and  from  Kilkee. 

38425.  Has  it  a good. market? — Oh,  Kilrush  has  a 
good  market,  but  in  the  summer  time  many  people 
would  travel  on  these  cheap  tickets  and  spend  the 
•oay  in  Kilkee,  and  so  on. 


38426.  Well,  I think  we  have  had  evidence  about 
the  fares  and  rates  from  two  or  three  different  wit- 
nesses. Of  course  you  actually  agree  with  what  has 
been  said  by  all  the  witnesses,  that  in  the  interests  of 
the  traders  it  would  be  a great  advantage  if  all  rates 
were  reduced? — Oh,  yes,  sir,  undoubtedly.  That  goes 
without  saying. 

38427.  Well,  there  are  no  two  opinions  about  that  ? 
—No. 

38428.  But  what  about  the  railway  companies— do 
you  suggest  that  the  loss  that  is  incurred  should  fall 
upon  the  railway  companies? — Well,  I think  it  would 
tend  to  more  traffic,  and  that  it  would  pay  them. 

38429.  And  that  they  would  not  lose  by  it  ? — Yes. 

38430.  Do  you  think  that  the  traffic  would  increase  ? 
— .The  traffic  would  increase. 

38431.  Was  not  there  a subsidised  boat  and  coach 
service  ? — Yes. 

38432.  We  had  evidence  of  that? — Kilrush  and 
Tarbert. 

38433.  Yes,  and  that  has  been  abandoned,  has  it  ? 
— Yes. 

38434.  Because,  it  did  not  pay?— Yes,  and  the  rea- 
son that  it  was  broken  down  was  that  it  was  con- 
tinued during  the  winter  months  when  there  was  no 
connection. 

38435.  We  have  also  had  evidence  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  rolling  stock.  Do  you  agree  with  that? 
— Oh,  yes,  that  is  my  chief  grievance  about  it. 

38436.  You  have  had  personal  experience  of  that? — 
Oh,  yes,  personal  experience. 

38437.  And  that  trade  has  been  injured  in  conse- 
quence of  there  not  being  sufficient  rolling  stock? — 
Yes,  undoubtedly. 

38438.  Then  would  you  agree  with  the  evidence  that 
we  have  also  had,  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  if 
that  line  was  made  into  a broad  gauge  line? — Yes. 
I have  suggested  that,  too. 

38439.  You  have  suggested  that?— I have  suggested 
that. 

38440.  We  have  also  had  evidence  with  reference 
to  the  rates  that  are  paid  by  the  district  mentioned 
for  those  subsidised  railways? — Yes,  you  have  had 
evidence  enough  on  that. 

38441.  I suppose  you  have  formed  no  opinion  as 
to  whether  it  would  be  better  for  that  railway  to  be 
absorbed  by  a larger  company  and  worked  by  the 
larger  company? — It  is  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
better  for  it  to  be  worked  by  a larger  company. 

38442.  And  about  all  the  railways  ?— About  all  the 
railways,  that  they  should  be  unified. 

38443.  All  of  .them  ?— All  of  them. 

.38444.  In  the  country  ?— In  the  country. 

38445.  Nationalised?— Well,  under  one  manage- 
ment. 

38446.  And  that  management  Irish  management? 
— U ndoubtedly . 


Examined  by  Mr.  Aspinall. 

38447.  There  is  just  one  little  matter  here.  You 
speak  of  the  cost  of  transfer  at  Ennis  being  a shilling 
a ton? — Yes,  sir. 

38448.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  that  is  so  ?— That 
is  what  I have  always  heard.  I have  not  heard  to  the 
contrary. 

38449.  Because  we  had  some  evidence  from  Mr. 
Livesey,  of  the  Donegal  Railway,  who  told  us  that 
the  cost  of  transfer  to  narrow  gauge,  or  vice  versa, 
would  be  6 d.  a ton  without  adopting  some  patent 
appliance  that  they  have  on  that  railway  ?— We  have 
always  heard  of  a shilling  a ton. 


Nov.  16,  1907 

Mr.W.Smiddy, 
Representa- 
tive of  the 
South  of  Ire- 
land Cattle 
Trade  .Asso- 
ciation. 

The  breaking 
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farms  would 
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Mr.  K J. 
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tive of  the 
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Urban  Dis- 
trict Council. 
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rates  and 
fares. 


Cause  of  with- 
drawal of  the 
Kilrush  and 
Listowel 
steamer  and 

Insufficiency 
of  rolling 
stock  on  the 
West  and 
South  Clare 
railways. 
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The  cost  of 
transfer  of 
goods  at  Ennis 
owing  to 
break  of 
gauge. 
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Nov.  16. 1907. 

Mr.  F.  J. 
O’Doherty, 
Representa- 
tive of  the 
Kilrush 
Urban  Dis- 
trict Council. 


The  conve 


sion  of  the 
guage  of  the 
West  and 
South  Clare 


important 
than  the  con- 
struction of  a 
new  line  in 
East  Clare. 


The  equalising 
of  Kilrush 

goods  rates. 


Steamer 
services  be- 

Kilrusli. 


38450.  Do  you  know  was  Is.  paid?— We  do  not 
know  of  the  cost  of  transfer  except  that  in  the 
striking  of  the  rates  they  have  provided  for  Is.  a ton. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Roil 

38451.  At  any  rate,  whether  the  cost  of  transfer 
is  6 d.  or  Is.  a ton,  it  entails  a severe  extra  cost  upon 
the  district,  and  we  have  had  evidence  that  it  has 
had  the  effect  in  some  cases,  of  detering  traffic  from 
being  sent  at  all  ? — It  has.  Quite  so. 

38452.  We  have  had  evidence  of  a grant  of 
money  having  been  offered  by  Mr.  Balfour  for  a rail- 
way in  East  Clare.  Do  you  think  that  if  any 
public  money  were  forthcoming  that  money  would  be 
more  profitably  spent  on  converting  the  West  Clare 
system  into  a broad  gauge  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  opinion. 

' 38453.  Than  in  making  another  railway  ? — Yes. 

38454.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  point  that  you  have 
raised  about  getting  specially  low  rates  for  large  con- 
signments of  traffic  to  inland  stations,  from  Kilrush? 

-Yes. 

38455.  They  give  you  a low  rate  into  Kilrush,  but 
when  you  want  to  send  similar  quantities  under 
similar  conditions  from  Kilrush  they  charge  you  a 
higher  rate? — Yes. 

38456.  You  are  probably  aware  that  you  are  en- 
titled to  exactly  the  same  rates  for  equal  quantities 
of  goods  sent  under  like  conditions.  If  you  get  fifty 
tons  in  and  send  ten  tons  out,  you  cannot  expect  to 
get  the  same  rate,  but  what  I understand  to  be  your 
wish  is,  that  the  same  rate  should  apply  to  similar 
quantities  sent  under  similar  conditions,  either  in  or 
out  ? — -Yes. 

38457.  Have  you  any  steamers  coming  into  Kil- 
rush ? — Yes,  two  or  three  steamers  on  the  river  from 
Limerick  to  Kilrush. 

38458.  Bringing  traffic  direct  into  Kilrush  ? — The 
majority  of  our  traffic  is  all  brought  direct. 

38459.  So  that  Kilrush  as  a distributing  centre 
would  be  in  a position  to  send  out  a considerable 
volume  of  consignments  ? — Oh,  undoubtedly.  The  most 
of  my  traffic  is  from  English,  Norwegian,  and  Ameri- 
can ports.  We  distribute  them  from  Kilrush. 

38460.  And  it  is  to  your  advantage  that  Kilrush 
as  a port  should  get  as  favourable  a rate  for  goods 
sent  from  it,  as  is  given  for  goods  sent  to  it? — Quite 


38461.  Now,  you  said  something  with  reference  to- 
slates  from  Nenagh? — Yes. 

38462.  I think  there  are  considerable  slate  quarries 
there  ? — Yes. 

38463.  And  slates  of  very  good  quality  ?— Yes. 

38464.  The  effect  of  a rate,  according  to  you,  of 
8s.  2d.  for  100  miles  as  against  10s.  6 cl.  from  Dublin 
must  -be  'at-  any  rate  to  handicap  the  Nenagh  industry 
very  considerably? — Oh,  it  is. 

38465.  I suppose  it  has  the  effect  of  really  helping: 
the  other  slates  ?— Helping  the  foreign  slates. 

38466.  At  the  expense  of  the  home  product?— At 
the  expense  olf  the  home  product. 

38467.  Your  contention  would  be  that  the  rail- 
way company  giving  ia  rate  for  sea-borne  slates  of 
10s.  6 d.  for  200  miles,  ought  to  give  you  a rate  of 
something  like  4s.  or  5s.  for  100  miles  for  the  home 
product  ? — Yes. 

38468.  And  that  such  a rate  would  help  largely  to- 
develop  that  particular  industry? — Yes. 

38469.  With  regard  to  the  steamer  and  coach  ser- 
vice, you  are  aware  that  that  was  one  of  the  seven 
services  established  under  the  Act  of  1896? — Yes. 

38470.  For  a period  of  seven  years  ? — Yes. 

38471.  And  that  at  the  end  of  the  seven  years  the 
Board  of  Works  had  to  discontinue  them  because  in 
every  single  case  they  were  found  to  be  so  .unremune- 
rative  that  they  could  not  afford  to  run  them  longer? 
— They  were  bound  to  be  unremunerative  in  this 
case,  because  of  being  continued  during  the  winter, 
there  being  no  connection  at  -all. 

38472.  One  would  imagine  that  after  one  year’s 
working  they  would  -have  had  no  need  of  further  ex- 
periences to  -guide  them,  so  that  I can  hardly  under- 
stand a public  department  keeping  on  that  service' 
year  after  year.  It  is  very  extraordinary? — Very  ex- 
traordinary. 

38473.  'But  apart  from  that,  do  you  think  that 
those  services  were  ever  rigilitly  placed  ? — I have  only 
knowledge  of  that  service. 

38474.  Do  you  think  that  this  was  a service 
that  would  be  remunerative  if  properly  conducted? 
— I should  think  so  for  the  three  months  of  summer. 

38475.  Is  that  a district  in  which  a motor  service 
would  Ibe  attended  with  better  results  perhaps  than 
a coach  service? — Yes,  and  they  have  been  agitating 
for  it  for  some  time. 


Mr.  D.  Owens, 
Representa- 
tive of  the 
Strokestown 
Rural  Dis- 
trict Council. 

Location  of 
Strokestown 

from  railway 
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The  agrieul- 

the  district 
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by. want  of 
railway 
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Mr.  D.  Owens  examined  bv  the  Chairman. 


38476.  You  appear  on  behalf  of  the  Strokestown 
Rural  District  Council? — Yes,  sir. 

38477.  Where  is  Strokestown? — It  is  about  the 
centre  of  the  County  Roscommon.  It  is  situated 
twelve  Irish  miles  from  Longford,  ten  Irish  miles 
from  Roscommon,  fourteen  Irish  miles  from  both 
Boyle  and  Castlerea,  and  about  eight  or  nine  miles 
from  Dromod  and  Drumsna. 

38478.  Now,  are  there  large  fairs  held  in  that 
place?— Yes,  we  have  had  for  a number  of  years 
very  large  fail's,  but  for  the  want  of  a railway  our 
cattle  have  to  ibe  driven  twelve  Irish  miles  to  Long- 
ford and  about  eight  or  nine  miles  to  Dromod1  and 
Drumsna  (those  are  Irish  miles),  and  aibout  ten 
Irish  miles  from  those  fairs  to  Roscommon.  These 
cattle  have  to  stand  in  the  fair,  and  when  they  are 
driven  to  the  railway  station  and  put  on  the  train 
on  the  same  day,  they  are  hardly  fit  for  any  market 
either  in  Dublin  or  England  or  Scotland. 

38479.  They  are  exhausted? — They  are  exhausted. 

38480.  When  you  speak  of  cattle,  does  that  include 
sheep  and  pigs  as  well? — Well,  it  includes  them,  but 
of  course  nobody  would  face  to  drive  pigs  this  dis- 
tance. They  have  to  be  carried,  but-  the  sheep  do 
have  to  'be  driven,  and  they  just  suffer  in  proportion 
to  what  the  cattle  do. 

38481.  And  is  there  a weekly  market  for  farm 
produce? — Yes  ; there  is  a market  on  Friday  every 
week. 

38482.  For  agricultural  produce? — Yes,  for  agri- 
cultural produce.  I suppose  every  market  day  about 
a dozen  of  carts  .come  in  from  Longford  for  fowl,  and 
those  carts,  have  to  be  paid  for,  and  it  takes  the  price 
and  upkeep  of  them  and  the  crates  out  of  the  profits 
of  the  producers. 

38483.  Is  the  land  pretty  rich  land  there?— Well,’  it 
is  medium  ; some  of  it  is  very,  fair,  and  some  of  it  is 


what  I would  call  light  land  that  is  fairly  good 
for  crops. 

38484.  Then,  is  the  agriculture  that  exists  in  that 
district  improving  or  declining? — 'Well,  it  cannot  im- 
prove for  the  want  of  a railway,  .because  my  ex- 
perience goes  back,  I suppose,  to  thirty -five  years, 
and  I can  tell  you  safely  that  it  has  very  rmiclt 
deteriorated  during  that  period. 

38485.  And  many  oif  the  population  have  emi- 
grated ? — A good  many  of  the  young  people  liave  had 
to  emigrate  because  the  tillage  or  farm  produce  has. 
to  be  carted  now.  It  has  to  -be  carted  to  Longford. 

38486.  You  speak  of  your  thirty-five  years  of  know- 
ledge and  experience.  At  any  time  during  that 
period  has  any  promise  or  application  been  made  for 
a grant  of  money  for  a railway? — Well,  we  have  at 
one  time  got  a guarantee  from  the  County  of  Ros- 
common and  the  County  af  Leitrim  to  make  a o°n~ 
nection  with  Dromod,  and  it  has  gone  so -far  as  to 
be  brought  before  the  Privy  Council  in  the  year 
1885,  and  through  .a  small  technicality  the  applica- 
tion was  thrown  out.  The  technicality  was  that  all 
the  directors  of  the  scheme  were  appointed  by  the- 
Grand  Jury,  whereas  the  Privy  Council  held  that 
a proportion  of  them  should  have  been  appointed 
by  the  shareholders  when  the  shareholders  should 
have  taken  up  the  stock. 

38487.  Under  the  guarantee? — Under  the  guaran- 
tee. 

38488.  Do  you  see  -any  likelihood  now  of  the  people 
in  this  district  agreeing  to  join  in  a .guarantee ?--- 
Well,  from  the  great  difficulty  of  meeting  rates  and 
rents,  occasioned  by  foreign  competition,  because  I 
have  a very  good  knowledge  of  all  this,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  ask  farmers  and  landowners  for  a 
guarantee. 

38489.  And  therefore  if  any  railway  is  to  be  made- 
it  must  be  done  by  public  funds? — Yes,  sir. 
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38490.  Of  some  sort?-  Yes.  Another  thing  our 
couutv  suffers  from  is  that  hay  is  very  often  want- 
ing for  export,  but  I have  known  several  cases  where 
a load  goes  out  carts  are  employed  to  cart  it  to 
Longford,  and  it  must  be  thrown  down  there  again 
to  .be  pressed,  and1  that  is  a great  disadvantage  to 
our  district.  At  one  time  we  had  .a  nice  butter, 
market  in  this  town,  and  it  has  all  died  away  for 
want  of  a railway'.  Now  the  butter  is  put  up  by 
small  people  who  do  not  put  it  up  so  well,  and  they 
take  it  away  themselves. 

38491.  And  do  you  think  that  the  district  could 
be  galvanised  into  life,  as  it  were,  if  a railway  were 
made  ? — I have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  could. 

38492.  Have  your  Council  considered  the  nationa- 
lisation of  the  railways? — Well,  I cannot  answer 
that  they  have,  but  I know  that  they  all  think  that 
something  must  be  done  if  the  country  is  to  go  on 
and  prosper  at  all. 

38493.  Well,  something  should  be  done,  you  say. 
Should  it  be  done  in  that  direction  ? — I could  not 
answer  that.  I have  not  any  grievance  against  any 
railway ; I think  the  localities  having  railways  must 
put  up  with  little  grievances  occasionally,  but  we 
have  a grievance  outside  till©  management,  of  rail- 
ways. We  have  no  railways  at  all.  That  is  our 
great-  grievance,  and  it  is  felt  in  the  locality  severely. 

38494.  In  every  direction  ?— In  every  direction.  I 
myself  send  stock  away  occasionally'  that  is  raised, 
but  I could  not  undertake  the  journey  that  I spoke 
about.  I have  perhaps  to  give  two  days  to  what 
ought  to  bo  done  in  one.  Of  course,  if  I had  to  pay 
along  the  route  sending  off  my  stock  it  would  deter  me 
from  sending  them.  That  everybody  feels,  every  per- 
son that  raises  a beast  or  has  ever  been  in  need  or 
want  of  a railway.  I know  myself  that  several 
buyers  have  ceased-  to  come  to  our  fairs  for  the  want 
of  a railway.  They  say  that  our  stock  are  unsale- 
able when  they  are  put  on  the  market,  and  when 
they  do  come  they  try  to  buy  them  at  a price  that 
will  perhaps  recoup  them.  They  say,  “ We  will  run 
no  risk  at  this  price,”  so  that-  I am  sure  that  every- 
body acknowledges  that-  as  the  reason  of  agriculture 
having  suffered  for  this  circumstance.  With  regard 
to  the  nationalisation  of  railways,  I think  the  expe- 
rience of  what  the  Post  Office  has  done  for  us  with 
regard  to  the  lines  of  telegraph  is  a guide,  and  I have 
not  the  slightest-  doubt  that  something  in  the  same 
manner  could  be  done  with  the  railways. 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  l’oi-:. 

38495.  Am  I right  in  saying  that  Strokestown  is 
the  centre  of  a very  considerable  cattle-rearing  dis- 
trict?— You  are  quite  right. 

38496.  And  that  the  contention  of  the  people  of 
that  district  is  that  if  that  branch  line  of  the  Cavan 
and  Leitrim  Railway  had  been  in  the  first  instance 
carried  by  Rooskey  to  Strokestown  it  would  have 
resulted  in  a very  largely  increased  traffic  on  that 
branch  ? — There  is  no  question  about  it. 

38497.  In  other  words,  owing  to  that  branch  having 
stopped  short  at  Dromod,  all  this  district  was  de- 
prived of  the  natural  advantages  and  development 
which  it  was  intended  to  bring  about? — There  is  no 
question  about  that,  sir. 

38498.  At  the  time  that  the  offer  of  the  £24,000 
was  made  to  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  Railway,  and 


was  rejected  by  the  County  Leitrim,  I think  the 
people  ‘were  strongly  in  favour  of  an  alternative 
route? — Yes,  and  the  people  in  Strokestown  applied 
for  that  £24,000  that  was  rejected  by  the  Leitrim 
Grand  Jury. 

38499.  Yes  ; I understand  that  that  was  so  ? — Yes. 

38500.  At  any  rate,  the  cattle-rearing  people  of 
that  district  are  now  obliged  to  drive  their  animals 
a considerable  distance  along  the  road  to  put  t-liem  on 
the  train  at  Longford  or  Roscommon.  Longford  and 
Roscommon  or  Dromod  Railway  Station  are,  I believe, 
a distance  of  ten  to  twenty  miles  from  Strokestown  ? — 
Well,  there  is  no  station  that  you  mention  that,  would 
be  ten  miles.  They  all  exceed  it. 

38501.  Fifteen  to  twenty?— Yes. 

38502.  With  the  natural  result  of  a considerable 
loss  of  condition  -to  the  beasts,  and  reduced  prices 
to  the  farmer  ? — Yes ; and  then  again  he  charges 
coming  into  Strokestown  for  bringing  feeding  stuffs 
and  other  things,  it  almost  deprives  us  of  the  -ad- 
vantage. 

38503.  Yes,  and  feeding  stuffs,  which  are  essential, 
of  course,  to  your  industry,  are  very  high  in  costowing 
to  the  railway  being  so  far  away? — From  the  nearest 
station  6s.  and  upwards,  and  perhaps  10s.  ; and  even 
then,  after  being  at  the  railway  station,  we  may  often 
have  to  wait  a week  before  we  can  get  them. 

38504.  I gather  from  what  you  say  that  in  the  event 
of  any  grant  of  public  money  being'  available  for  this 
particular  district,  you  are  afraid  that,  through  the 
advantages  of  the  railway  would  be  considerable,  the 
County  Council  would  not-  be  prepared  to  guarantee 
anything  towards  it  ? — I am  quite  sure  that  if  things 
were  more  prosperous,  and  the  prices  of  cattle  and 
farm  produce  were  paying,  they  would  not  object, 
but  with  the  present  prices  and  how  they  are  cut  they 
could  not  possibly  add  any  more  taxation  to  them- 
selves. 


Nov.  1G,  1907. 

Mr.  D.  Owens, 
Representa- 
tive of  the 
Strokestown 
Rural  District 
Council. 
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Examined  by  Mr.  Aspinalt.. 

38505.  Does  the  cattle  trade  from  your  district  The  export 
mainly  go  to  England  or  Scotland  ?— Well,  to  both  cattle  trade  of 
places.  the  district. 

38506.  To  which  does  the  great  majority  go? — I 
should  say  that  perhaps  the  majority  goes  to  Scot- 

38507.  You  know  that  according  to  the  agricultural 
returns  the  export  of  cattle  from  nearly  all  the  Irish 
ports  lias  been  decreasing  ?• — Yes. 

38508.  Now,  is  not  that  due  to  American  competi-  A substantia 
tion,  impor'ting  beef  into  England? — Well,  I have  not  reduction  in 
the  slightest  doubt  about  it,  because  I have  seen  some  cattle  rates 
cattle  sold  in  Birkenhead,  both  dead  and  alive,  and  I necessary  to 
think  it  is  impossible,  for  us,  paying  as  much  as  we  Lelp  the  Irish 
do  of  rents  and  rates,  to  conmete  with  them  at  all.  e .t0  hs  11 

• American 

. 38509.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  railway  rates  were  competition  in 
reduced  very  considerably,  say  50  per  cent.,  that  F.ngland, 
would  enable  you  to  prevent  the  importation  of  Ameri- 
can cattle  into  England  ? — It  would  to  a very  great 
extent-. 

38510.  You  still  think  there  is  some  hope  for  the 
Irish  cattle  trade  ? — I have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  there  is,  because  I think  that  with  improved 
breeding  in  Ireland  we  have  better  cattle,  and  we 
will  send  off  much  better  cattle  than  we  have  sent, 
and  then  that  they  will  be  up  to  maturity  earlier. 


Mr.  John  O’Farrei.i, 

38511.  You  are  also  from  Strokestown  ? — Yes. 

38512.  And  you  are  also  a member  of  the  Rural 
District  Council? — I am  a member  of  the  Strokes- 
town Rural  District  Council  and  of  the  Roscommon 
County  Council. 

. 38513.  Now,  have  you  been  in  the  room  during  the 
time  Mr.  Owens  gave  his  evidence? — Yes,  sir. 

38514.  Do  you  agree  with  what  he  said  ? — Yes. 

38515.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  it  that  he  has 
omitted  ? — Well,  no,  except  one  matter. 

38516.  You  agree  with  it  generally  ? — Yes,  except 
that  there  is  just  one  item,  that  is  fuel. 

38517.  Just  take  that  item.  What  about  fuel?— 

A*  uel  has  become  very  scarce  in  and  around  Strokes- 
town. 

38518.  Do  you  mean  bog  fuel  ? — Yes.  In  fact,  in 
a few  years  hence  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  its  resi- 


examined  by  the  Chairman. 
dents  to  procure  any  at  a reasonable  price,  and  in 
view  of  the  likelihood  of  a number  of  the  large  grazing 
farms  in  the  union  being  divided  into  smaller  hold- 
ings it  is  a matter  of  serious  consideration  for  intend- 
ing occupiers.  The  only  solution  of  this  problem 
would  be  the  extension  of  a line  of  railway  from 
Dromod,  which,  of  course,  would  not  only  mean  the 
development  of  the  Arigna  mines  and  bring  increased 
traffic  to  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  Railway,  but  would 
leave  cheap  fuel  at  the  doors  of  the  people  of  Strokes- 
town and  surrounding  districts.  The  Right  Hon. 
the  O’ Conor  Don,  when  giving  evidence  recently  be- 
fore the  Royal  Commission  on  Congestion,  expressed 
his  opinion  in  favour  of  railway  communication  with 
Strokestown.  There  are  letters  on  the  subject  from  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Richard  Nugent,  Chairman  of  the  Midland 
Great  Western  Railway,  and  letters  also  from  the 
3 B 


Mr.  John 
O'Farrell. 
Representa- 
tive of  the 
Strokestown 
Rural  District 
Council. 

The  advan- 
tages of  an 
extension  of 
railway  from 
Droniore  to 
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n Toifrim  Railway  neonle  in  connection  38529.  That  would  mean  a sale  of  something  like 

Nov.  36, 1907.  ^ ilw^which^'oTcan 'em.  And  there  are  12,000  or  13,000  cattle  and  5,000  or  6,000  sheep  in  the 

Mr-  John  also  the  returns  of  the  fairs.  **£1x7 The  bulk  of  the  cattle  and  sheep  are  sent 

38519'  We  have  got  a3  that)-^Ly  vS-  SdPMr  to  England  and  Scotland ?— England  and  Scotland. 
Represen ta-  ci,)al  features  m connection  with  both  joui  and  Mi.  38531.  Bv  the  railway  ?— By  the  railway,  and 

Strokestowu  Owens’  evidence,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  are  a ghi  d'  to  England  and  Scotland. 

Rural  District  much  as  we  require  unless  you  wish  to  read  any  pa  38532.  Via  Belfast?—  Via  Belfast  and  Dublin. 

Council.  ticidar  lettor-  Is  there  “7.  P^vJur  permission  38533.  According  to  your  statement  the  cattle^  sales 

that  you  wish  to  read?— Well,  with  youi  permission,  . decreased  in  the  last  six  years  by  nearly  30 
Letter  from  I will  read  the  letter  of  Mr.  Richard  Nugent:  • t ?_Yes  7,000  to  5,000. 

the  Honourable  ..  Broadstone  Station,  Dublin,  1st  December, , 1905.  l & There  has  not  beell  a similar  decrease  in 
Richard  Rev.  and  dear  Sir,— Your  letter  of  yesterday  s date  • course,  this  takes  no  account  of  fairs 

Nu8^f?r  l^s  interested  me  much,  and  all  you  state  about  ^ ^ are’takeu?_No  ilccoUnt. 

man)  Midland  gtrokestowii  requiring  railway  accommodation  I know  33535  And  that  very  serious  decline  you  attribute 

Western  Rail-  of  my  own  knowledge  is  but  too  true  1 am  gtad  ^ objectkms  raUed'  by  buyers  that  the  cattle  reach 
wav  as  to  the  to  learn  that  a movement  is  on  foot  to  enlist  t^  ^ r£JilWay  in  not  as  perfect  condition  as  they  wish? 

want  of  rail-  sympathy  of  the  Chief  Secretary,  and  I doubt  it  __Y  • 1 can  give  evidence  of  well-known  buyers  who 

wav  facilities  all  Ireland  he  could  bestow  public  money  on  a better  af«^_ 

in  1 he  Strokes-  cause.  No  doubt,  as  you  say,  a line  from JDiumsm  38536  J.  ther  {ronl  the  reply  that  you  have  re- 
town district.  would  serve  the  purpose,  and  I have  consulted  oui  ■ _ d from  Mr.  Richard  Nugent,  the  chairman  of 


Krastrict  much  as  we  require  unless  you  wish  to  read  any  par- 
Comod  ticular  letter.  Is  there  any  particular  letter  then 

that  you  wish  to  read?— Well,  with  your  permission, 
Letter  from  I will  read  the  letter  of  Mr.  Richard  Nugent 
the  Honourable  Broadstone  Station,  Dublin,  1st  December, , 19U5. 


to  objections  raised  by  buyers  that  the  cattle  reach 
the  railway  in  not  as  perfect  condition  as  they  wish  ? 
— Yes;  I can  give  evidence  of  well-known  buyers  who 
ceased  to  attend. 

38536.  I gather  from  the  reply  that  you  have  re- 


mould serve  the  purpose,  and  I have  CQnsuLted  0111  from  Mr  RiciliU.(i  Nugent,-  the  chairman  of 

engineer  and  manager,  and  they  both  consider  that  ^ Midland  Great  Western,  that  his  company  was 
that  line  would  be  less  gensive  and  l^smal  diffi-  fayourable  aJld  perfectiy  willing  to  promote  the  line 
culties  much  less  considerable.  Oui  Boaid  iieets  j they  could,  but  that  owing  to  their 

next  Thursday,  when  your  letter  will  bo  submitted  to  fli.  ,-4  in  which  we  all  know  tliev  are 


next  Thursday,  when  your  letter  will  be  submitted  to 
them.  I am,  Rev.  and  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 
Richard  A.  Nugent.” 

38520.  Who  is  that  addressed  to?--To  the  late 
Canon  Gately,  who  took  a great  interest  111  the 
matter. 

38521.  That  is  a rather  important  letter  ?— There 


5 a letter  also  from  Mr.  Digges,  of  the  Cavan  and  the  railway,  and  I an 


financial  difficulties,  in  which  we  all  know  they  are 
more  or  less,  they  were  not  in  a position  to  construct 
the  line  .at  their  own  expense  ?— Quite  so. 

38537.  Mr.  Nugent,  as,  I am  sure,  you  recognise,- 
has  taken  a great  interest  in  the  development  of  the 
cattle  traffic.  He  is  largely  interested  in  it  himself, 
and  I know  that  he  considers  it  most  important  for 


Leitrim  Railway.  give  you 

38522.  Read  that,  too  ? — “ Cavan  and  Leitrim  Rail-  to  do  so. 

1 way  Company,  Limited,  Secretary’s  Offices,  37  Col-  opinion, 
lege  Green,  Dublin,  3rd  January,  1906.  Dear  Sir, — 38538. 


i that  his  company  would 


Leitrim  Rail-  lege  ureen,  nuumi,  o iu  uaiiuai,y, 

way  Company  Mr.  Digges  has  submitted  to  -the  Board  -the  corres-  fund 
on  the  subject  pondence  which  he  has  had  with  you  with  reference  said 


give  you  every  assistance  if  they  were  in  a position 
to  do  so.  Is  not  that  your  opinion  ? — Yes,  that-  is  my 
opinion. 

38538.  Owing  to  the  company  not  having  large 
funds  at  their  back  they  cannot  do  it.  I think  you 
said  in  your  evidence  that  you  would  prefer  a con- 


extension  of  railway  communication  with  nection  with  Dromod? — With  Dromod. 


connection  be-  Strokestowu.  This  company  has  always  been  most 
tween  Dromod  anxious  to  see  an  extension  of  the  line  westward, 


38539.  In  that  way  you  Would  get  an  alternative 

„„  , connection  with  the  Midland  or  with  the  Cavan  and 

and,  as  you  are  aware,  they  are  now  promoting  a line  Leitnim  ? — Yes. 

from  Dromod  to  Rooskey.  In  the  event  of  your  ex-  38540.  Whereas  if  the  connection  • was  with 
tending  this  line  from  Rooskey  to  Strokestowu  the  Drumsna  I presume  most  of  the  traffic  would  go  by 

directors  will  be  prepared  to  give  you  every  assistance  the  Midland  ? — Yes. 

to  obtain  a Government  grant  for  the  line,  and  when  33541.  And  natUrally  you  would  like  the  advantage 
the  line  is  completed  they  will  be  prepared  to  work  of  competition  9-Yes  ; and  the  cattle  would  have  to 
it.  mi  ns  favourable  terms  as  nnssihle.  The  advail-  _ i5_  t. ,1  1.1  ' 


1 possible.  The  adv 


he  re-loaded  at  Dromod,  which  would  be  a great  i 


light  railway,  which  will  cost  you 


a wide  gauge. — Yours  faithfully,  R.  R.  Stewart, 
Rev.  Canon  Gately,  Strokestowu.” 

38523.  Now,  Mr.  O’ Farrell,  just  read  the  resolu- 


niuchkss^tlfan  convenience  to  people  sending  cattle  by  that  Toute. 


38542.' Has  any  action  been  taken  to  give  effect  to 
the  Chief  Secretary’s  reply  of  last  year  ; do  you  know 
if  any  further  action  has  been  taken  by  the'  Irish 


tion  of  your  Council  on  the  subject? — Resolution  of  Office? — No;  there  has  been  no  action  taken. 


town  Rural  Strokestowu  District  Council,  30th  March,  1906: — 381 

District  “ That  we  respectfully  and  urgently  press  on  the  at-  Worl 

Council  dated  tention  of  the  Chief  Secretary,  the  Right  Hon.  James  -201 

30th  March,  Brycej  M.P.,  and  of  the  Under-Secretary,  the  Right 

190  Hon.  Sir  A.  P.  MacDoniiell,  the  pressing  need  of  in-  Rdn, 

quiring  by  a competent  Government  expert  as  to  1 

establishing  needful  railway  communication  for  . Mr.  Owens  ( previous  Witness). — The  reason  of  that 

Strokestowu  and  the  vast  area  around  it  with  some  >s  on  account  of  this  Commission  being  appointed, 

adjacent  railway.”  .Ve  took  no  part. 

n„i„  from-  38524.  Now  read,  if  you  please,  the  reply  of  the  38545.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Toe.— Yovl  did  not  follow 
thcP  Irish  Office  IrisJl  Office  ? — “Irish  Office,  Old  Queen-street,  S.W.,  it  up? 

on  receipt  Of  25tli  May,  1906  Dear  Sir,— In  reply  to  your  letter  Mr  Oxoens.-We  did  not  follow  it  up.  And  theft 

resolution  of  7th  May,  the  Chief  Secretary  directs  me  to  say  • , , , j. , 

that  he  will  make  inquiries  on  the  question  of  rail-  * an^her  “at*er  f.  velT  §lad  .to+  ^ntl“d 

way  communication  with  Strokestowu,  and  will  as-  , SP, ln®  ’a,  • n®  1 } ^uyel  ,was  1X*  our  > 
certain  the  views  of  the  Board  of  Works  on  the  re-  h°Zgt  *cerfcal»  number  of  p.gs  and  he  succeeded  n 
presentation  of  the  Guardians.-Yours  faithfully,  ^ ma]0r1^  of4th€“.at  a low  P™»»  but  b! 

W R Davies  ” had  to  pay  as  much  as  ten  stallings  a.  cart-,  ana  that 

38525.  That'  is  May,  1906 1— Yes.  buJer  has  refused  to  come  to  us  again. 

38526.  And  there  the  question  rests  ?— There  the  38546.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Toe. — Your  pig  traffic 
question  rests.  has  declined  very  largely  ? — Yes  ; and  will  decline  by 

38527.  Nothing  has  been  clone? — No,  sir;  nothing  reason  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  pigs  taken  to 
has  been  done  since.  Dromod. 

38547.  Mr.  Aspinall. — Which  of  these  two  proposals 
does  your  district  favour.  One  is  to  connect  Strokes- 
Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poi:.  town  with  the  Midland  broad-gauge  line,  and  the 

other  to  connect  it  with  the  'Cavan  and  Leitrim  nar- 
38528.  I see  the  returns  you  have  given  here  show  row-gauge  line.  Which  proposal  does  your  district 
that  at-  four  of  your  fairs  the  average  sales  amount  want? — Well,  they  want  either.  We  are  so  badly  off 
to  about  6,000  cattle  and  2,600  sheep.  Those  are  the  that  we  would  gladly  take  either,  but  as  a choice  we 
fairs  for  which  returns  are  taken,  but  for  the  most  would  take  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim, 
important  of  your  fairs  there  are  no  returns  taken.  38547a.  Chairman. — The  narrow  gauge. 

Would  you  say  that  the  sales  of  cattle  at  the  other  38548.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Toe. — He  has  just  stated 


38543.  Or  any  communication  with  the  Beard  of 
Works  by  the  Irish  Office  ? — No. 

38544.  As  to  doing  anything  in  connection  with  the 
extension  of  the  railway? — I am  not  aware  of  any- 


W.  R.  Davies.” 

38525.  That  is  May,  1906? — Yes. 

38526.  And  there  the  question  rests? — There  the 
question  rests. 

38527.  Nothing  has  been  clone? — No,  sir;  nothing 
has  been  done  since. 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. 


important  of  your  fairs  there  are  no  returns  taken.  38547a.  Chairman. — The  narrow  gauge. 

Would  you  say  that  the  sales  of  cattle  at  the  other  38548.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Toe. — He  has  just  stated 
fairs,  for  which  there  are  no  returns  taken,  would  be  that  by  taking  Dromod1  he  gets  an  alternative  route. 


equal  to  or  exceed  those  numbers? — I would,  because 
our  March  and  April  fairs  are  very  large,  and  our 
September  fair  is  a very  large  sheep  fair. 


He  can  go  either  by  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  or  the 
Midland.  TFitness. — That  is  the  reason  wo  would 
prefer  the  Dromod  route. 
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Mr.  R.  C.  Williams,  j.p., 

38549.  Mr.  Williams,  you  are  a Justice  of  tlie 
Peace  ?— Yes. 

38550.  And  you  are  connected  witli  the  Macroom 
Urban  District  Council  ? — I am. 

38551.  Are  you  a member  of  that  Council? — Yes. 

38552.  Do  you  live  in  the  district  ?— Yes. 

38553.  Are  ycu  interested  in  the  district  ? — Yes.  I 
am  a hotel  proprietor  and  a large  farmer. 

38554.  What  is  the  point  that  the  Macrcom  Urban 
District  Council  wish  to  bring  under  our  notice  ?— 
Our  chief  disadvantage  is  this — We  have  a little  line 
twenty-four  miles  long 

38555.  That  is  the  Cork  and  Macroom,  is  it  not? — 
Yes.  One  mile  from  the  city  of  Cork  it  runs  parallel 
with  the  Cork  and  Bandon  line,  within  twenty  yards 
of  it.  There  was  a motion  some  time  ago  to  connect 
all  the  railways  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  and  it  would 
be  a decided  advantage  to  us  if  this  connection  were 

38555.  That  is  at  Cork  ? — No,  where  the  two  rail- 
ways practically  meet ; they  run  within  twenty  yards 
of  each  other  within  a mile  of  the  station.  It  was  at 
one  time  used  with  the  terminus  at  the  Bandon  sta- 
tion, but  the  directors  fell  out,  and  they  have  become 
separate.  But  the  most  disadvantageous  point  from 
our  point  of  view  is  that  it  is  about  a.  mile  and  a half 
from  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  it  costs  us  about  Is. 
a ton  to  cart  our  stuff  from  the  goods  terminus  to  any 
part  of  the  city  either  by  steamer  or  by  the  Great- 
Southern  .and  Western  Railway.  Cattle  are  similarly 
situated ; the  people  have  to  drive  their  stock  right 
through  the  city,  whereas  if  this  connection  were  made 
they  could  run  right  down  to  the  deep  water. 

38557.  The  connection  would  have  the  further  ad- 
vantage of  enabling  you  to  have  through  rates? — Yes. 
We  have  no  forward  bookings  at  all  now ; the  rail- 
way companies  refuse  to  give  them.  If  we  want  to 
book  our  istuff  to  England  or  Scotland  we  have  to  wait 
a week  or  ten  da3's  before  the  reply'  comes  back  as  to 
the  amount  of  carriage  it  would  cost-  us ; conse- 
quently wc  cannot  send  fish,  wo  cannot  send  game  or 
anything  of  that  sort.  Then  there  is  another  matter. 
There  are  several  valuable  lime  kilns  on  our  line,  and 
it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  farmers  on  the  Ban- 
don line  if  they  could  get  a siding  made  in  such  a 
way  that  it-  would  run  into  the  Bandon  line  ; the 
gauges  are  the  same  ; and  the  farmers  of  West  Cork 
could  then  get  the  -advantage  of  using  our  kilns. 

38558.  I.f  >all  these  advantages  could  be  got  by  a con- 
nection with  the  Cork  and  Bandon  line,  why  have  not 
the  Cork  and  Macroom  taken  it  in  hand? — They  were 
about  it  eight  mont-lis  ago,  but  it  fell  tln-ough.'  I do 
not  think  you  will  have  an  amalgamation  exoept 
compulsorily,  unless  the  State  purchase  all  the  lines. 

38559.  You  are  in  favour  of  that?— -There  is  an- 
other matter.  We  would  like  to  have  concessions  for 
large  quantities.  We-  have  no  concessions  whatever. 
Whether  we  send  100  or  4,000  tons  in  a year  we  have 
to  pay  the  same  >as  a man  who  sends  one  ton,  whether 
it  is  meal,  flour,  coal,  or  any  other  sort  of  commodi- 
ties. We  think  that-  large  traders  should  have  a con- 
cession in  the  way  of  getting  reduced  rates  for  large 
quantities. 

38560.  For  large  quantities  sent  at  the  same  time? 
—Yes. 

38561.  That  is  done  on  other  railways?— It  is,  but 
we  get  no  facilities  whatever  that  way. 

38562.  Have  you  represented  that  to  the  Cork  and 
Macroom  Company? — I am  sure  that  they  have  been 
asked  for  it- ; it  has  been  refused,  I think.  I know 
they  give  it  to  one  gentleman  on  coal.  I know  they 
refused-  to  do  it-  some  years  ago,  and  one  man  in  the 
town  carted  all  his  stuff  from  Coachford.  I am  not 
-aware  whether  any  application  has  been  made  since. 
There  is  another  matter  I wish  to  bring  before  you, 
and  that  is  that  the  traders  of  the  county  are  suffer- 
ing from  the  immense  inconvenience  caused  by  the 
bad  system  of  goods  traffic.  We  have  no  goods  train 
leaving  Cork  after  ten  o’clock  in  the  day.  If  we  want- 
to  order  any  stuff  we  have  to  order  it  two  days  in 
advance.  If  I older  stuff  to-day  I cannot  get  it  for 
forty-eight  hours ; but  if  they  bad  a goods  train 
running  about  two  or  three  o’clock  we  would  be  in  a 
position  to  get  goods  ordered  the  day  before.  That 


examined  by  the  Chairman. 

is  a vei-y  serious  disadvantage  from  the  traders’ 
point  of  view. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutciiesox  Poto. 

38563.  Am  I right  in  saying  that  owing  to  a dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  tflie  directors  of  the  Cork 
and  Macroom  Railway  and  the  directors  of  the  Cork 
and  Bandon  Railway  some  years  ago,  the  Cork  and 
Macroom  people  went  to  very  great  expense,  and 
built  a station  a mile  away  on  the  top  of  a hill? — 
They  did. 

38564.  And  involved  their  company  in  very  large 
expenditure  with  practically  no  -benefit  at  all,  except 
that  of  spiteing  the  other  company? — None  whatever. 
It  is  a -fine  place,  and  could  be  used  as  a hospital ; it 
would  not  he  thrown  away  at  all. 

38565.  But  it  is  useless  as  a railway  station,  is  it 
not  ? — Yes. 

38566.  And  the  first  purpose  of  a l'ailway  station 
is  to  serve  the  railway  ? — -To  our  mind,  they  only 
serve  themselves, 

38567.  At  any  rate,  it  is  an  object  lesson  of  the 
disadvantage  attending  a number  of  small  companies, 
whose  interests  are  not  always  identioal  ?— It  is. 

38568.  Which  would  disappear  if — I will  not  say 
the  whole  net-work  olf  railways  in  Ireland,  but  if  the 
nine  or  ten  small  lines  in  'Cork,  at  any  rate,  were  in 
the  hands  of  a central  body?— Yes. 

38569.  The  difficulty  would  disappear  ?— It  would 
be  a great  facility. 

38570.  I gather  that  even  apart  from  the  general 
question  o'f  centralisation,  you  would  favour  the 
amalgamation  of  such  small  lines  ? — So  we  would. 

38571.  Even  if  you  could  not  get  the  whole  of  the 
railways  amalgamated  you  would  certainly  advocate 
the  control  of  the  railways  in  South  Cork  being  put 
in  the  hands  of  the  Cork  and  Bandon? — Certainly, 
provided  we  got  sufficient  representation. 

38572.  Naturally.  But  I gather  that  you  do  not 
think  there  is  much  prospect  of  that  amalgamation 
under  any  voluntary  arrangement  ? — I fear  not.  That 
has  been  discussed,  and  the  directors  liave  disagreed. 

38573.  On  the  question  of  terms,  I suppose? — I be- 
lieve so— yes.  There  is  a large  fair  in  our  district- 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  South  of  Ireland.  We  ai-e 
in  a purely  agricultural  district ; and  the  idea  of  the 
bridge,  if  we  were  in  connection  with  the  Cork  and 
Bandon,  would  put  us  in  such  a position  that  we 
could  book  our  stock  from  our  station  to  England  or 
Scotland. 

38574.  But  even  if  the  bridge  is  made  it  will  be  .of 
no  benefit  to  you,  situated  as  your  station  is? — No'if  a 
bit-. 

38575.  That  is  a very  strong  argument  in  favour  of 
something  being  done.  I think  we  have  had  evidence 
confirmatory  of  what  you  say  as  to  your  railway  serv- 
ing a large  agricultural  district,  and  the  disadvantage 
of  -being  unable  to  get  through  rates  ; for  instance, 
with  -regard  to  the  'Cork  and  Muskerry  line,  we  heard 
yesterday  that  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  lime 
from  your  system  to  theirs  the  farmers  cannot  get  the 
benefit  which  they  ought  to  get? — They  lose  Is.  a ton. 

38576.  And  that  seriously  handicaps  the  agricul- 
tural development  of  the  district? — Yes. 

38577.  It  seems  a strange  thing  that  there  should 
be  no  goods  'train  after  10  o’clock  in  the  morning  from 
Cork  ?— We  have  no  goods  train  leaving  Cork  after  10 
o’clock. 

38578.  Chairman. — Ten  o’clock  in  the  morning? 
— Yes.  If  we  want  to  get  stuff  the  following  day  wo 
have  to  wire  for  it.  We  have  made  application  to 
the  Board  with  reference  to  the  matter,  but  I do  not 
know  whether  it  has  been  before  them  or  not.  It  is 
quite  recently  we  have  done  so. 

38579.  Colonel  Ilufcheson  Poe. — You  have  made  ap- 
plication recently  ? — Yes. 

38580.  You  cannot  say  what  the  result  of  that  will 
be?— No. 

38581.  Tlie  line  is  a good  well-paying  line?— Yes. 

38582.  It  serves  a prosperous  district  and  it  is 
one  of  the  best  paying  and  most  economically  worked 
lines  in  Ireland? — It  is.  We  have  got  very  good 
passenger  traffic,  and  since  the  old  management  we 
have  got  special  excursion  rates,  which  are  most 
advantageous  both  for  tourist  traffic  and  the  rest. 
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38583.  The  proportion  of  working  expenses  is 
something  like  56  per  cent,  as  against  62  per  cent, 
for  the  whole  of  Ireland,  so  that  in  that  respect 
they  ought  to  be  in  a position  to  give  you  increased 
facilities.  It  is  not  like  a poor  company  who  can 
say,  “It  will  not  pay  us  to  do  it”  ; they  are  in  a 
very  strong  position,  and  that  is  a further  argument 
in  favour  df  their  doing  something  for  you? — We 
get  no  live  stock  after,  ten  o’clock,  except  by  paying 
a rate  and  a half  for  it. 

38584.  Chairman. — That  is  by  passenger  train?— 
Yes.  If  wo  want  to  take  advantage  of  the  cattle 
sales  in  Cork  we  have  to  leave  the  cattle  there  over- 
night or  pay  a rate  and1  a half.  That  is  unfair. 
We  ought  to  be  in  a position  to  have  them  there, 
from  a town  like  ours,  situated  as  we  are,  just  as 
cheaply  or  at  ordinary  rates. 

38585.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe.— You  have  men- 
tioned in  your  abstract  of  evidence  the  want  of  through 
connection  with  the  South  of  England  by  the  Rosslare 
route  ? — If  we  had  this  connection  we  would  do  a 
great  deal  in  the  sporting  line.  Our  tenants  are 
purchasing  their  holdings,  they  are  all  preserving 
them,  and  the  consequence  would  fee,  if  the  thing 
were  done,  that  our  country  would  fee  just  as  wealthy 
as  Scotland  as  regards  sporting.  Our  preserves  would 
be  just  as  good  in  a sporting  way  as  those  of  Scot- 
land. 

38586.  But  this  want  of  through  connection  handi- 
caps your  passenger  traffic? — Yes. 


Examined  by  Mr.  A spin  all. 

38587.  With  regard  to  the  new  railway  which  is 
being  made  connecting  'the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  and  the  other  lines— what  is  the  name  of 
it  ? — The  Cork  .City  Railway. 

38588.  Is  that  intended  to  connect  with  the  Cork 
and  Bandon? — Yes. 

38589.  But  not  with  the  Cork  and  Macroom?— 
No  ; they  have  no  power  to  connect  with  the  Cork 
and  Macroom.  But  if  the  amalgamation  of  the  Cork 
and  Bandon  and  the  Cork  and  Macroom  were  made 
it  would  run  us  down  to  the  Bandon  terminus,  where 
we  would  be  connected  with  all  the  railways  in  the 
South  of  Ireland. 

38590.  But  at  present  there  is  no  direct  connection 
with  the  Cork  and  Macroom? — None  whatever. 

38591.  That  .intended  line  is  only  for  goods  traffic, 
is  it  not? — Passenger  and1  goods. 

38592.  Is  it  intended  to  run  passenger  trains 
through  the  streets  of  Cork  ? — Yes. 

38593.  Bo  you  hope  that  there  will  be  passenger 
trains  run  off  the  Cork  and  Bandon  through  the 
streets  of  Cork  on  to  tllie  Great  Southern  and 
Western  ?— Yes  ; I think  that  that  is  the  intention. 

38594.  Chairman. — What  is  the  population  of 
Macroom  ? — 3,019  ; that  is  the  urban  population. 


Mr.  James  J.  Aihd,  j.r.,  examined  by  the  Chairman. 
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38595.  Mr.  Aird,  you  are  a Justice  of  the  Peace, 
and  you  appear  on  behalf  of  the  Maryborough  Town 
Commissioners  ? — Yes. 

38596.  Of  which  body  you  are  a member,  I sup- 
pose ? — Yes. 

38597.  Are  you  engaged  in  trade  in  Maryborough? 
— Yes  ; 1 am  a general  trader. 

38598.  Therefore  you  have  a good  deal  to  do  with 
the  railways? — Yes. 

38599.  The  Great  Southern  serves  your  district? — 
Yes,  altogether. 

38600.  I will  ask  you  a few  general  questions.  Are 
you  satisfied  with  the  railway  management  at  your 
place  generally? — No,  we  are  not. 

38601.  Wi'll  you  tell  us  what  you  have  to  complain 
of? — We  have  had  to  complain  in  the  past  very 
much.  Before  the  Great  Southern  Railway  got  the 
Waterford  and  Central  Ireland  Railway  the  loading 
and  unloading  accommodation  at  the  station  was 
very  bad  ? — It  was  altogether  insufficient. 

38602.  You  mean  ifor  goods  traffic? — Yes.  It  was 
a frequent  tiling  for  the  traders  to  have  their  men 
able  to  do  only  half  a day’s  work  instead  of  a whole 
day’s  work  in  consequence  of  the  congestion  of  the 
goods  store ; they  could  not  get  their  goods.  The 
Commissioners  called  the  attention  of  the  'Company 
to  this  several  times  on  behalf  of  the  traders,  but 
no  notice  was  taken  of  it ; until  they  got  the  W ater- 
ford  and  Central  Ireland  Railway  there  was  nothing 
done  by  them. 

38603.  How  does  the  getting  of  that  railway  affect 
the  matter? — They  transferred  the  goods  store  up  to 
where  the  Waterford  and  Central  Ireland  Railway 
had  their  goods  store,  and  they  have  been  us'ng  the 
store  of  the  other  company,  which  has  better  accom- 
modation. 

38604.  Then  that,  particular  complaint  has  been 
partially  remedied? — It  has  been  partially  remedied. 
The  complaints  were  so  acute  that  on  one  occasion 
the  traders  took  the  matter  up  with  a view  to 
getting  the  Canal  Company,  which  comes  within 
about  five  miles  of  us,  to  make  a cutting  to  us  ; re- 
presentations were  made  for  that  purpose. 

38605.  In  compet’tion  with  the  railway  ? — Yes,  the 
grievance  was  so  acute.  The  Canal  Company  were 
agreeable  to  do  it,  but  when  the  matter  came  before 
the  Grand  Jury,  some  of  the  jurors  through  whose 
land  the  cutting  was  proposed  to  be  made  objected, 
and  tlie  Grand  Jury  let  the  matter  go  by  default ; 
they  did  not  give  us  any  support  in  the  matter,  and 
it  had  to  lie  there. 

38606.  At  any  rate,  I understand  you  to  say  that 
since  the  acquisition  of  the  Waterford  and  Central 
Ireland  Railway  the  lack  of  accommodation  for  goods 


traffic  lias  been  remedied1? — Yes,  but  on  several  occa- 
sions the  Town  'Commissioners  have  had  to  take  the 
matter  up  with  them,  and  notwithstanding  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  Commissioners  nothing  was  done  by 
them.  I only  bring  that  up  to  show  that  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Company  are  not  amenable  to 
looal  opinion  at  all, 

38607.  Let  us  see  what  that  local  opinion  is.  First 
of  all,  tell  us  who  -are  the  Town  Commissioners  ; are 
they  in  place  of  the  borough  council  ? — It  is  just  the 
same  as  an  urban  district  council. 

38608.  You  say  that  the  Town  Commissioners  have 
had  this  matter  under  consideration  ? — Yes. 

38609.  Tlie  question  of  railway  facilities  at  your 
place  ? — Yes. 

38610.  Have  they  had  a meeting  recently  on  the 
subject? — 'Recently,  no. 

38611.  Within  the  last  ten  years  ? — 'There  was  one 
in  June,  1897. 

38612.  Did  they  pass  any  resolution  then? — Yes. 

38613.  You  anay  read  that  resolution? — “Resolved, 
that  owing  to  the  considerable  increase  of  coal, 
timber,  and  other  goods  daily  conveyed  by  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  .into  Maryborough 
station,  the  limited  space  afforded  the  public  for  the 
removal  of  their  consignments  causes  delay,  loss  of 
time,  and  cash  to  our  several  traders.”  Nothing 
was  done  on  that  resolution,  and  three  years  later 
they  passed  another  resolution,  or  rather,  a meeting 
was  held  at  which  it  was  ordered  “ that  our  clerk 
ask  the  directors  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  have  they  any  notion  of  bettering  in  any 
shape  the  existing  accommodation  at  the  Mary- 
borough station  the  ground  for  loading  and  unloading 
the  goods  traffic.”  No  notice  was  taken  of  that  at 
all.  There  was  nothing  done  until  some  time  later 
when  they  got  the  other  store  to  which  I have  re- 
ferred. 

38614.  When  they  acquired  the  Waterford  and 
Central  Ireland  Railway? — Yes.  The  store  which 

they  have  got  from  the  Waterford  line  runs  to  the 
end  of  the  street ; the  wall  is  quite  low  to  the  street : 
there  is  about  three  and  a half  or  four  feet  of  wall 
between  the  street  and  the  railway  wagons.  The 
public  have  complained  that  there  is  not  proper  pro- 
tection for  goods,  particularly  coal  in  open  wagons, 
and  we  have  at  least  once  drawn  their  attention 
through  the  Town  -Commissioners  to  the  matter,  but 
they  have  done  nothing.  The  Town  Commissioners 
passed  this  resolution: — “We  would  respectfully 
draw  the  directors’  attention  to  the  further  want  of 
a more  convenient  office  which  could  be  erected  at  the 
end  of  the  store  near  the  public  road  ; also  to  the 
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advisability  of  having  a house  erected  there  to  ac- 
commodate the  principal  official  in  that  department, 
and  thus  prevent  the  present  system  of  petty  lar- 
cenies in  or  about  the  goods  store.” 

38615.  That  is  on  open  ground,  .is  it? — Yes.  There 
have  been  one  or  two  prosecutions,  and  we  have 
called  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  coal  has  been 
taken,  but  no  protective  wall  has  been  put  up  by 
them  since. 

38616.  Is  there  no  fencing  ? — There  is  merely  a low 
wall. 

38617.  What  do  you  call  a low  wall  ? — It  would  be 
about  four  feet  in  height. 

38618.  Children  could1  get  over  it? — Yes,  and  there 
are  stiles  to  facilitate  the  officials  going  in  and  out. 

38619.  What  you  suggested  was  that  there  should 
be  an  office  or  somebody  on  the  spot  to  prevent  these 
petty  larcenies? — Yes.  Now  they  have  got  that  store, 
our  application  for  remedying  grievances  is  just  as 
hopeless ; when  we  want  further  accommodation  we 
find  it  very  difficult  to  move  the  Railway  Company 
at  all.  The  Great  Southern  and  Western  [Railway 
is  a very  big  company  ; they  have  a monopoly  of  our 
trade,  and  we  find  it  very  difficult  to  get  anything 
done  by  them  at  all. 

38620.  1 think  that  is  quite  enough  about  facilities. 
Now  about  rates;  what  have  you  to  say  about  the 
rates? — We  consider  that  the  rates  are  rather  high. 

38621.  As  compared  with  what  they  ought  to  be  ? — 
Yes.  I will  give  you  an  instance.  The  country 
round  about  is  an  agricultural  country ; it  is  prac- 
tioally  all  tillage  country  ; and  in  our  town  we  have 
Messrs.  Jameson  buying  barley,  Mr.  Robert  Gilbney 
has  large  maltings  there,  Messrs.  Odium  are  exten- 
sive millers,  and  there  are  also  a number  of  small 
corn  buyers.  The  fact  is  that  'Maryborough  is  a 
good;  centre  for  corn-buying,  and  there  are  some  ad- 
joining place®  which  find  tlliat  Maryborough  is  a 
very  much  better  .place  for  marketing  their  corn  than 
perhaps  their  own  place  is.  A short  time  ago  there 
was  a big  consignment— I have  the  docket  here — 
from  Mountratli,  which  as  only  seven  miles  from 
Maryborough,  and  the  rate  charged  on  that  24-ton 
lot  was  2s.  5 cl.  a ton.  The  rate  from  Maryborough 
to  Dublin  for  a quantity  of  six  tons  would  be  5s.  9<(. 

38622.  What  is  the  distance  ? — It  is  a distance  of 
fifty  miles.  So  that  for  seven  miles  the  charge  was 
nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  charge  for  fifty  miles. 

38623.  But  the  wagon  would  be  occupied'  just  as 
long  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other  ?— If  it  was  a 
question  of  the  length  of  time  the  wagon  would  be 
occupied  the  ohange  might  be  reasonable. 

38624.  But  the  wagon  is  the  earning  power  of  the 
Company? — But  there  is  another  tiring 

38625.  Do  you  suggest  a mle-of-three  sura — if 
fifty  miles  cost  5s.  9 d.,  what  should  seven  miles 
cost ; is  that  the  way  you  would  work  it  out  ?— I 
would  not  see  anything  unreasonable  in  it.  The 
man  who  sent  that  corn  from  Mountrath  station 
did  all  the  loading  of  it  into  the  wagon  ; the  Com- 
pany merely  said,  “ There  is  the  wagon,”  and  the 
■consignor  had  to  put  all  the  goods  into  tlie  wagon. 

38626.  In  both  cases,  whether  at  'Dublin  or  the 
other  place  ? — I am  not  speaking  of  Dublin  ; I am 
speaking  of  Mountrath,  the  local  place. 

38627.  But  in  both  cases  the  service  would  be  done 
■by  the  consignor  ?— Yes,  the  loading  would  be  done 
by  the  consignor  and  the  unloading  by  the  buyer ; 
so  that  as  far  as  labour  is  concerned  it  does  not  cost 
uie  Company  anything. 

38628.  But  2s.  5 d.  for  seven  miles  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  an  excessive  rate.  What  would  yon  suggest 
that  that  rate  ought  to  be? — I would  say  that  Is.  a 
ton  for  seven  miles  would  pay  for  large  lots.  It  is 
only  seven  miles  of  a run,  and  it  would  not  cost  the 
company  anything  except  the  use  of  their  wagons  for 
i hour  running 


half  an  hour.  It  would  not  be  half  a 
from  one  place  to  the  other. 


■>  fanning,  of  course,  lit  would  not  be 

i;  re ' . ou  see  the  disadvantage  to  the  man  Who 
ives  within  seven  miles  of  a good'  corn  centre. 

]le  “ quite  beside  it  it  is  really  of  no 
,nt age  to  him  so  ifar  as  the  railway  is  concerned, 
is  Handicapped  in  such  a way  that,  as  it  is  only 
T)nW- ' m°i'e’  he  wiU  send  '"'hofe  of  the  corn  to 
Jt  on  the  exchange. 

notiv  , ’ yC?  hV’6  Siven  your  view,  but  I do 

think  the  rate  of  2s.  5 d.  at  all  unreasonable. 


There  is  accommodation  to  be  provided  at  the  two 
places,  whether  they  are  seven  or  fifty  miles  apart, 
by  the  railway  oompany? — The  railway  company  is 
supposed  to  have  plenty  of  accommodation  for  all  tQie 
traffic  they  can  get. 

38631.  At  any  rate,  we  have  your  opinion  upon  the 
matter.  You. think  that  the  rate  should  be  strictly 
in  proportion  to  the  5s.  9d. — at  any  rate,  that  it 
should  'be  less  than  2s.  5 d.  ? — It  should  be. 

38632.  That  is  what  you  mean  ? — Yes.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  Company  would'  in  this 
particular  instance  drop  Is.  5 d.  a ton  if  they  made 
the  rate  Is.,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  made  up  for 
by  the  increased  amount  of  traffic  that  would  be 
sent. 

38633.  To  Maryborough? — Yes. 

38634.  Can  you  give  us  another  instance? — The 
rate  to  Ballybrophy,  which  is  another  station  lower 
down,  about  eighteen  miles,  is  3s.  6 d.  a ton.  We 
consider  tlliat  rate  high. 

38635.  That  is  for  a distance  of  about  eighteen 
miles  ? — Yes. 

38636.  I am  assuming  that  these  miles  are  the 
same  as  ours — that  they  are  English  miles? 

Mr.  Tatlow. — Yes,  English  miles. 

38637.  Chairman. — You  have  given  us  English 
miles,  have  you  not?— I do  no't  think  it  would  be 
more  by  nail  than  seven  English  miles  from  Mount- 
rath. 

38638.  They  are  English  miles,  not  Irish  miles  ? — 
It  is  Irish  miles  I have  Sn  my  mind,  but  the  railway 
miles  are  English  miles. 

38639.  Is  there  any  traffic  in  basic  slag  from  Dub- 
lin ? — There  is,  and  it  is  a growing  traffic. 

38640.  What  lis  the  rate  ? — 4s.  1(M.  a ton  from 
Dublin. 

38641.  When  you  get  it  at  Maryborough  do  you 
distribute  it  to  other  places? — Yes. 

38642.  How  do  the  rates  compare  again  there? — 
I took  out  this  case  with  regard  to  Rortarlington. 
I sent  to  Rortarlington  three  tons  of  basic  slag  ; the 
distance  from  Maryborough  is  nine  or  ten  nniles, 
and  I was  charged  a late  of  3s.  10d.  per  ton,  which 
works  out  relatively  to  the  4s.  10 d.  at  nearly  75  per 
cent,  of  the  Dublin  rate  for  20  per  cent,  of  the  dis- 
tance. 

38643.  Is  that  loaded  by  the  'Company? — No,  the 
Company  do  not  do  any  loading  or  unloading.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  from  what  I know  of  our  local 
station,  the  station  is  undermanned  from  a labour 
point  of  view. 

38644.  With  regard  to  through  rates,  have  you  any 
traffic  coming  at  a through  rate  from  England  to 
Maryborough  ? — We  have  a great  deal. 

38645.  Will  you  give  us  one  instance  there  of  what 
3'ou  consider  a reasonable  or  an  unreasonable  rate, 
whichever  you  like.  Have  you  a rate  which  in  your 
judgment  is  reasonable.  For  instance,  the  rate  for 
grain  and  feeding  stuffs,  does  not  tlliat  appear  to  you 
to  be  reasonable? — I think  it  is  a reasonable  rate. 

38646.  From  Liverpool  to  'Maryborough  ?— Yes. 
But  When  I consider  that  it  goes  five  or  six  miles 
further  on  to  Mountmellick  at  a lesser  rate,  I 'begin 
to  think  that  it  ought  to  be  something  less. 

38647.  Give  us  the  rate  from  Liverpool  to  'Mary- 
borough for  feeding  stuffs?  -For  oil-cake  it  was 
13s.  3 d.,  and  for  other  .feeding  stuffs  13s.  1(M. 

38648.  That  is  through  Dublin?- -No;  the  13s.  3d. 
rate  would  be  via  W aterford. 

38649.  And  thence  by  rail? — Yes,  by  the  Great 
Southern  line. 

38650.  Then  there  is  pollard  and  bran  ? — 13s.  lOd. 

38651.  The  sarnie  way,  via  Waterford? — Yes.  But 
no  matter  which  way  it  comes,  whether  via  Dublin 
or  via  Waterford,  it  has  to  go  five  miles  further  to 
get  to  Mountmellick,  and  if  it  is  carried  that  five 
miles  further  on  the  rate  becomes  less — it  is  11s.  9d. 
and  12s.  6d.  The  reason  of  that  is  that  the  Canal 
Company  run  into  Mountmellick,  and  of  course,  if 
the  people  were  getting  their  goods  via  Dublin  they 
could  have  them  consigned  to  Dublin  to  come  by 


38652.  All  the  way  ? — All  the  way. 

38653.  And  that  is  the  reason  of  the  difference  in 
the  rate  ? — I believe  that"  that  is  the  reason. 

38654.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it?— Then  I deal 
in  slates  as  well. 

38655.  Are  there  local  slate  quarries  ?— Yes,  and 
we  get  Welsh  slates  also,  but  not  from  Wales ; we 
get  them  from  dealers  'in  Dublin. 


No,.  16,  1907. 
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K 16  190f.  38656.  Where  are  the  Irish  slates  from?— -We  get 

‘ ' — ' ' them  from  Killaloe  quarries ; they  are  put  on  at 

Mr.  James  J.  Nenagh  station.  I do  not  know  the  exact  mileage 
Ainl,  j.p.,  from  Nenagh  to  Maryborough,  ibut  I think  it  would 

^Tofthe  1x3  southing  about  thirty  or  thiry-five  miles. 

Maryborough  Mr.  Tatlow.— It  is  forty-five  miles. 

Town  Com-  Witness. — I said  that  I did  not  know  the  exact 

miesionere.  mileage,  but  I did  not  think  it  was  quite  so  much  as 
Complaints  as  that. 

to  excessive  38657.  Chairman.— I have  it  here  as  forty-five 
goods  rates—  miles?— I did  not  think  it  was  such  along  distance. 
co"*  A rate  of  6s.  7 cl.  was  charged  for  slates  from  Nenagh 

station  to  our  station,  while  the  rate  for  Welsh  slates 
was  7s.  a ton. 

38658.  What  is  that  6s.  7 d.  rate?— Per  ton. 

38659.  For  any  quantity  ? — I believe  it  is  for  under 


Slates,  Nenagh 
to  Mary- 
borough (com- 
pared with  the 
rates  for  Welsh 
slates  from 
Dublin). 


Irish  manu 
factured 
manures  Lime- 
rick to  Mary- 
borough (com- 
pared with  (he 
rate  for  foreign 

Dublin  to 

Maryborough). 


six-ton  lots. 

38660.  Is  not  the  Welsh  slate  .rate  for  lots  of  over 
six  tons  ? — I have  the  rate  here  as  7s.  It  might  be 
that  this  quantity  was  a six-ton  lot. 

38661.  That  makes  all  the  difference  ; we  ought  to 
comipare  like  with  like  if  wo  can? — Yes.  But  for 
the  slate  quarries  at  home  there  ought  to  be  a little 
concession  made,  to  try  and  foster  the  traffic. 

38662.  Quite  right ; but  in  these  two  cases  if  the 
comparison  is  not  on  .all  fours  we  had  better  leave 
it?— -The  distance  is  fifteen  miles  shorter.  I do  not 
knew  what  the  rate  from  Dublin  for  Welsh  slates  in 
under  six-ton  lots  is,  but  I do  not  think  it  would,  be 
more  than  about  7s.  6«f.  or  8s.  at  the  very  outside. 
6s.  7(1.  is  a high  rate. 

38663.  It  is  6s.  7 d.  for  forty-five  miles  as  against 
7s.  for  fifty? — Yes. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — The  rate  for  wagon-loads  is  only 
about  4s.  lOd. 

Witness. — From  where  ? 

Mr.  Tatlow. — Fifty -one  miles,  Dublin  to  Mary- 
borough. 

Witness. — For  wagon  loads  I think  it  will  be  more. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — That  is  for  six-ton  loads  ; on  the 
scale  I do  not  think  it  would  be  more  than  that. 

TFitncss.— 4s.  lOd. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — I do  not  say  that  that  would  be  the 
precise  rate,  but  it  would  be  about  that. 

Witness. — I do  not  think  I have  had  slates  at  that 
price  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — I might  correct  another  point  now. 
The  distance  from  Mountrath  to  Maryborough  is 
nine  miles,  not  seven. 

Witness. — Here  is  a quantity  of  under  five  tons — 
4 tons  14£  cwt.  ; I see  the  rate  there  was  6s.  Id. 

38664.  Chairman. — That  is  under  six  tons? — Yes, 
just  under  five  tons.  So  that  the  relative  rate  I 
gave  you  there  was  ‘correct ; the  7s.  would  be  (for  tire 
smaller  quantity. 

38665.  Then  with  regard  to  an  important  traffic 
in  Ireland — artificial  manures  ? — There  is  a good'  deal 
of  artificial  manure  manufactured  in  Ireland.  I 
get  some  Irish  manufactured  and  also  some  English 
made  manures.  The  rates  from  Dublin  for  the  Eng- 
lish manure - -we  will  get  it  down  in  truck  loads  at 
about  5s.  lid.,  but  we  pay  as  high  as  8s.  3d.  a ton 
for  Irish  stuff  from  Limerick.  The  distance  from 
Limerick  I do  not  know  exactly,  but  it  would  be  just 
a station  or  two  below  Nenagh.  We  consider  that 
rate  very  high. 

38666.  From  Limerick  to  Maryborough,  8s.  3d.  for 
a,  truck  load  as  compared  with  what  from  Dublin  ? — 


5s.  lid. 


Complaint  as 
to  the  difficulty 

loss  from  com- 
panies where 


Mr.  Tatlow. — It  is  seventy-two  miles  from  Lime- 
rick. 

38666a.  Chairman. — And  Dublin  is  fiftv. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — -Fifty-one. 

38667.  Chairman. — What  are  artificial  manures 
worth  per  ton  ?— It  depends  altogether  on  the  quality. 
Some  phosphates  would  be  worth  about  50s.,  but 
high  grade  bone  manures  run  up  to  £4,  £5,  or  £6  a 
ton  ; that  is  cost  price. 

38668.  What  is  basic  slag  worth  a ton?— That  runs 
according  to  quality  also.  It  can  be  bought  at  from 
£2  a.  ton  up  to  nearly  £3. 

38669.  With  regard  to  gcods  carried  at  owner’s 
risk  and  at  company’s  risk,  you  'have  had  some  ex- 
perience, of  course,  in  your  own  business  ?— ' Yes.  We 
find  that  if  anything  we  get  by  rail  at  owner's  risk 
is  badly  handled  or  broken  we  have  really  no  redress. 
It  is  useless  to  make  any  claim  in  respect  of  it,  even 
if  there  is  delay  in  the  delivery  df  the  goods.  Speak- 
ing of  manure.  I ordered  some  manure.  It  was 


getting  near  the  end  of  the  season,  and  I did  not 
want  to  hold'  any  of  it,  so  as  orders  came  m I tele- 
graphed for  it,  as  it  does  not  improve  by  carrying 
over.  I telegraphed  on  one  occasion  to  Limerick  for 
■a  wagon  load  of  manure ; it  took  about  four  days 
to  come.  By  the  negligence  of  somebody  connected 
with  the  railway  company,  I do  not  know  where,  it 
was  left  at  Ballybropliy  ; it  was  eighteen  miles  away, 
but  they  could  not  trace  it  for  me,  and  I lost  a con- 
siderable number  of  orders  and  an  amount  of  profit. 

I kept  an  exact  account  of  the  number  of  people 
who  came  to  me  for  the  manure  I had  ordered,  and 
whose  orders  I lost,  and  I sued  the  Railway  Company 
.and  wot  a decree  from  the  County  Court  Judge  for 
£6,  but  on  some  technical  point  the  Railway  Com- 
pany appealed,  took  the  case  to  the  higher  Court, 
and  I was  non-suited  there.  The  case  was  a erv 
plain  one ; I should  have  had  the  manure  the  next 
morning,  but  I did  not  have  it  for  four  days. 

38670.  What  was  the  technical  point?— I really 
do  not  know  what  it  was ; it  was  a purely  legal 
argument  altogether.  Of  course  the  Judge  took  the 
evidence  in  the  matter. 

38671.  You  lost  the  action  and  you  lost  the  sale 
of  the  stuff? — Yes. 

38672.  That  is  quite  an  exceptional  case,  I sup- 
pose ?— Not  at  all.  About-  a month  ago  I sold  a 
second-hand  engine  and  thresher  to  a man  to  be 
delivered  at  the  station  below  us,  about  seven  miles 
off.  I sold  it  on  a Monday  evening,  and  that  very 
evening  about  seven  or  eight  o’clock  I sent  word  to 
the  stationmaster  that  I should  want  a suitable 
truck  to  carry  the  engine  and  thresher  down  the 
line,  and  he  said  he  would  attend  to  it  directly, 
which  I believe  he  did.  The  next  morning  I thought 
I would  have  a wagon  to  take  it  away,  but  no  wagon 
had  come.  I sent  up  to  him  again  and  asked  him 
to  wire  ias  filie  matter  was  urgent.  It  was  very 
urgent,  because  the  threshing  season  was  on,  and 
every  day  the  (man  who  had  bought  the  thresher  was 
without  it  meant  about  £2  to  him,  and  of  course 
he  was  pressing  me  for  it.  I asked  the  station 
master  to  wire  the  next  day,  and  ho  did,  but  mo 
wagon  turned  up.  I went  to  Dublin  the  next  day 
myself  -and  went  to  the  traffic  manager’s  office.  I 
saw  a gentleman  there,  I do  not  know  his  name,  and 
he  informed  me  in  a very  off-hand  way  filiat  the 
Company  was  not  bound  to  provide  wagons  at  all. 

I said,  “Is  this  machine  to  lie  there  for  the  next 
month  or  two  in  case  the  Railway  'Company  cannot 
give  me  a wagon  to  take  it  away?”  and  he  said, 

“ Yes,  or  longer.”  In  the  meantime  the  man  who 
purchased  the  machine  from  me  has  lost  about  £8, 
.and  he  is  now  declining  to  complete  his  contract 
except  I grant  him  this  concession  of  £7.  So  that 
there  is  a matter  of  £7  for  me,  because  it  was  four 
days  after,  on  the  Thursday,  before  this  machine 
oould  be  loaded. 

38673.  It  required  a special  truck,  I suppose?— It 
takes  a large  track  ; an  ordinary  track  will  not  carry 
it. 

38674.  It  has  to  be  a special  track? — Yes. 

38675.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  might  occur  on 
any  railway,  either  in  this  country  or  in  Ireland?— 
These  are  things  which  are  not  carried  every  day, 
but  they  are  carried  frequently ; a track  that  iwill 
carry  one  of  those  laige  furniture  vans  that  one 
frequently  sees  would  cany  this  machine. 

38676.  But  at  Maryborough  you  do  not  expect  them 
to  keep  special  tracks  for  furniture  vans  and  thresh- 
ing machines  ? — No,  hut  I would  expect  them  to  have 
one  at  Dublin,  and  if  they  had  not  one  there  they 
could  wire  to  Killaloe  or  Waterford,  and  the  whole 
thing  would'  be  on  the  way  in  a couple  of  hours. 

38677.  That  is  impossible  ?— To  wire,  I mean. 

38678.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  get  the  truck" 
— It  came  on  Thursday  evening. 

38679.  And  when  did  you  order  it? — On  Monday 
evening. 

38680.  Say  Tuesday  morning,  because  you  said  it 
was  eight  o’oloek  at  night? — Yes,  but  there  was  a 
train  going  to  Dublin,  and  they  could  have  sent  a 
message  up  by  train.  I know  the  station  master 
would  do  it ; I am  quite  sure  he  would.  I mention 
this  just  to  connect  the  whole  thing,  and  to  show 
that  the  public  is  really  at  the  mercy  of  the  Railway 
Company.  « 

38681.  What  do  you  suggest  as  a remedy  for  this. 
— It  is  not  my^  suggestion  alone,  but  also  that  of  tne 
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Town  Commissioners  whom  I represent ; they  believe 
that  State  purchase  of  the  railways  would  Ibe  the 
only  solution  of  the  railway  question  in  Ireland. 
We  believe  that  it  would  foster  our  industries  and 
help  us  in  every  way.  We  -are  crippled  by  rates  and 
everything  else  ; we  are  a poor  country  ; we  cannot 
afford  to  pay  excessive  rates  ; we  have  not  the  traffic 
or  the  trade ; we  probably  do  not  get  the  profits 
that  are  made  on  this  side  of  the  Channel ; and  we 
believe  that  if  the  State  took  over  the  railways  they 
would  have  very  good  security  for  their  money.  The 
profits  of  working  the  companies,  together  with  the 
guarantee  of  the  counties,  would  be  sufficient  security 
for  the  repayment  of  the  interest  on  the  loan,  and 
would  leave  a good  solid  margin-  afterwards,  I be- 
lieve, (because  there  would  be  a great  saving  on  the 
working  expenses  of  the  whole  system. 

38582.  That  is  the  view  of  your  Commissioners? — 
Yes. 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe 


38683.  I gather  that  the  grievance  from  which  you 
suffered  some  years  ago  with  regard  to  insufficient 
goods  accommodation  and  so  on  has  (been  largely  re- 
moved by  the  acquisition  of  the  Waterford  and 
Central  Ireland  Railway  ? — Largely. 

38684.  Rut  with  regard  to  these  other  complaints 
as  to  pilfering  and  so  on,  that  goes  on  at  present  ?— 
They  remain. 

38685.  And  the  Railway  Company  will  not  accept 
any  responsibility  in  regard  to  them  ?— No. 

38686.  Have  you  put  the  matter  before  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture ; they  have  power  to  investigate 
such  complaints  and  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon 
the  Railway  Company  ? — We  have  never  brought  it 
before  them. 


38687.  You  know  that  they  have  that  power,  do 
you  not? — Yes,  I have  heard  of  it. 

38688.  As  a matter  of  fact,  they  have  usefully  em- 
ployed their  power  in  many  instances.  The  repre- 
sentation of  a public  body  like  that  often  has  the 
effect  of  getting  a railway  company  to  give  its  atten- 
tion to  a matter  where  they  would  not  pay  the  same 
attention  to  the  remonstrances  of  a private  trader  ? — 
I believe  that  probably  it  would  have  -that  effect. 

38689.  I think  it  is  very  desirable  that  you  should 
invoke  their  assistance  in  this  particular  case.  With 
ngard  to  these,  what  you  call  high  rates  for  short 
distances,  you  are  .aware,  of  course,  that  the  reason 
of  that  is  that  the  charge  for  terminals  is  the  same 
whether  the  commodity  is  carried  five  or  fifty  miles  ; 
by  Act  of  Parliament  the  railway  companies  are 
entitled  to  charge  the  same  station  and  service  ter- 
minals whether  the  article  is  carried  five  or  fifty 
miles? — I was  not  aware  of  that. 

38690.  In  the  particular  instance,  under  Class  C, 
gram,  they  can  charge  Is.  terminal  at  each  end, 
that  is  2s.  ; so  2s.  of  the  rate  that  they  charge  you 
is  made  up  of  station  terminals? — I see. 

38691.  Chairman. — That  is  why  I suggested  that 
the  rate  seemed  reasonable? — Yes.  I was  not  aware 
of  that  fact.  Rut  I cannot  see  where  the  charge  for 
terminals  comes  in,  seeing  that  at  the  terminals  they 
do  no  work. 

38692.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Foe. — That  may  be  so 
with  regard  to  service  terminals,  but  this  is  station 
terminals.  They  are  entitled  under  Act  of  Parliament 
also  to  charge  certain  service  terminals,  for  loading 
and  unloading,  covering  and  uncovering,  if  they  do 
“•  In  this  particular  case  I gather  that  they  did 


38693.  The  conveyance  charge  for  those  seven  mil. 
works  out  at  13.6 5d.  or  Is.  1<Z.  ; the  terminals  a: 
f?:  this  particular  case,  because  they  are  not  ei 

titled'  to  charge  6 d.  for  loading  or  unloading,  ! 
pneir  maximum  charge  is  3s.  Id.  ?— If  they  did  Joa. 
mg  and  unloading  ? 

38694.  No,  it  would  be  3s.  7 d.  then ; that  is  id 
t!?  c*}arSe  including  loading  and  unloadin 

this  particular  case  it  is  3s.  Id.,  and  they  chari 
Tou,  as  a matter  of  fact,  2s.  5d.  What  I want  to  pi 
whether  you  think  that,  seeing  the  ere 
tbo  A°Lthr  tiaffic  in  Ireland  is  short  distance  traffi 
t”, Act  of  Parliament  which  enables  the  compai 
anti  =l8e  ;he,same  terminals  irrespective  of  distanc 
mcLfi!?  , have  a decreasing  rate  as  the  distan 
d2*nnofc  °Periate  very  adversely  on  sho 
■ i 'stance  traffic  ?— Undoubtedly.  * 


38695.  That  I think  follows  naturally? — Yes. 

38696.  Might  it  not  be  a matter  for  consideration 
whether  there  should  not  be  some  amendment  of  the 
law  which  enables  the  company  to  charge  the  same 
terminals  when  the  traffic  is  carried  a very  short 
distance  as  they  do  when  it  is  carried  a long  dis- 
tance?— I think  it  is  very  desirable  that  there  should 
be  an  amendment. 

38697.  You  understand  my  point? — I do, 

thoroughly. 

38698.  That  it  acts  very  injuriously  on  short  dis- 
tance traffic,  which  is  the  bulk  of  the  traffic  in  Ire- 
land ? — Yes. 

38699.  If  the  traffic  is*  carried  a long  distance  and 
the  terminals  are  spread  over  the  longer  distance, 
they  do  not  press  so  hardly  on  the  consignor  or  the 
consignee  ? — No. 

38700.  But  they  undoubtedly  do  when  the  distance 
is  short  ? — Yes. 

38701.  Now,  with  regard  to  this  rate  for  slates ; 
peihaps  the  railway  people  will  look  into  that,  as  I 
think  there  must  be  some  error.  The  conveyance 
rate  for  slates,  a four-ton  lot,  from  Nenagh,  was 
6s.  -7 d.  for  a distance  of  iforty-five  miles,  I think  you 
said  ? — I imagine  that  that  would  be  taken  relatively 
with  the  7s.  ; it  would  be  under  four  tons. 

38702.  Then  they  could  til  large  under  'Class  C ; 
you  know  that  slates  are  carried  under  Class  B 
if  in  quantities  of  four  tons ; but  if  -the  quantity 
•is  less  they  are  entitled  to  charge  under  Class  C ? — 
I ,put  the  rate  for  about  the  same  quantity. 

38703.  The  conveyance  rate,  exclusive  of  terminals, 
under  Class  B,  would  he  only  4s.  10d.,  and  the  sta- 
tion terminals  are  only  Is.,  which  would  make  it 
5s.  10c?.  as  .against  6s.  Id.  I presume  that  6s.  Id. 
rate  is  for  lots  under  four  tons. 

Mr.  Tallow. — That  is  so.  The  four-ton  rate  is 
about  5s.  6c?.  under  Class  B. 

. 38704.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Foe. — It  would  be 
5s.  10c?.,  conveyance  4s.  10c?.,  and  terminals  Is.  In 
that  particular  instance  it  must  nearly  approach  the 
maximum  ? — It  appears  to  the  Irish  trader  that  there 
would  be  an  over-charge,  because  we  consider  Nenagh 
quite  a local  place  compared  with  Dublin,  and  the 
rate  being  within  a few  pence  per  ton,  I was  cer- 
tainly of  opinion  that  we  were  over-charged  in  the 
matter. 

38705.  Of  course,  the  rates  are  well  within  the  com- 
panies’ maximum  powers  ; there  is  nothing  illegal  in 
them,  as  you  can  see  from  the  way  I put  it.  What  I 
want  to  ask  you  is  whether,  in  your  opinion,  in  view 
of  the  conditions  under  which  the  trade  of  Ireland  is 
carried  on,  there  might  not  be  some  amendment  in 
regard  to  the  rates 'for  .short  distance  traffic? — There 
ought  to  'be  an  amendment,  I think. 

38706.  At  any  rate,  I suppose  your  evidence  goes 
to  show  that  the  effect  of  these  low  rates  for  slates, 
for  cross-iChannel  goods  coming  into  the  country, 
operates  very  adversely  towards  the  home  manufac- 
turer or  producer,  whatever  it  is? — Very  adversely. 

38707.  Then  with  regard  to  this  complaint  about 
your  thresher.  I gather  that  it  is  not  so  much  a 
complaint  against  the  local  service  as  against  the 
manner  in  which,  you  were  treated  at  the  head  office 
in  Dublin  ? — That  and  the  delay  of  the  truck,  which 
is  the  most  substantial  part  of  it.  It  means  up  to 
the  present  that  I am  minus  £7  on  my  deal  in  the 
matter,  and  I will  probably  have  to  process  the  man 
to  try  to  get  it.  That  is  all  brought  about  by  the 
Railway  Company. 

38708.  As  tiie  'Chairman  suggested,  at  a station 
like  Maryborough,  the  Company  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  have  this  truck,  but  at  the  same  time  three 
days  is  probably  an  unnecessairly  long  time  to  delay 
its  delivery.  I understood  you  to  say  that  till©  traffic 
manager  or  someone  in  his  department  informed'  you 
that  it  was  within  the  power  of  the  Railway  Com- 
pany to  keep  your  thresher  waiting  for  a period  of 
three  months  ? — That  they  need  not  provide  a truck 
at  all  he  gave  me  to  understand. 

38709.  If  that  is  a correct  expression  of  their  views 
on  the  subject,  your  contention  naturally  would  be 
that  it  was  rather  a high-handed  manner  in  which  to 
treat  a trader  of  the  country  ? — Very  high-handed. 
With  regard  to  rolling-stock,  we  frequently  find  that 
we  are  short  of  wagons  ; there  is  a big  trade  done  in 
grain  from  Maryborough  to  Dublin,  and  unless  we 
give  notice  the  day  before  we  cannot  get  enough 
trucks  sometimes  to  get  the  corn  sent  away.  There 
seems  to  be  a scarcity  of  rolling-stock  as  far  as 
wagons  are  concerned  at  our  station. 


Nov.  IS,  1907. 

Mr.  James  J. 
Aird,  j.v„ 
Representa- 
tive of  the 
Maryborough 
Town  Com- 
missioners. 

The  inequity 
of  the  present 
system  of 
fixing  the  rates 
and  terminals 
for  short  dis- 


The  excessive 
rate  for  slates 

Maryborough 
liampcis  au 
Irish  industry, 


Complaint  that 
the  supply  of 
trucks  at 
Maryborough 

station  is 
frequently  in- 
adequate foi 
the  traffic. 


Alleged 
scarcity  of  roll- 
ing stock  on 
that  section  of 
the  Great 
Southern  and 
Western 
Railway. 
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Nov.  16,  1907. 
Mr.  James  J. 
Aird,  J.P., 
Representa- 

Maryborough 
Town  Com- 
missioners. 

Suggestion  as 
to  a better 
supply  of 
wagons  by  the 
company. 


State 

purchase  of  the 
railways  and 
their  control 
by  an  elected 
Irish  authority 
advocated. 


38710.  Chairman. — At  certain  periods  of  the  year? 


38711.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe.—li  you  give  reason- 
able notice  of  your  requirements  they  will  have  them 
probably — if  you  give  a day’s  notice?  But  at  a 
time  of  the  year  when  there  is  a certain  amount  ol 
traffic  continually  going  on,  they  ought  to  hold  an 
average  number  of  wagons  to  meet  that  traffic.  It 
is  not  a thing  that  is  variable,  a big  lot  to-day  and 
none  to-morrow ; it  is  about  an  average  quantity 


each  day. 

38712.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  you  can 
guarantee  a certain  quantity,  and  you  think  that 
under  such  circumstances  the-'Company  ought  to  come 
half-way  to  meet  you  by  having  a certain  number  of 
wagons  there  to  meet  your  requirements  ?— Yes. 

38713.  You  are  a member  of  the  County  Council, 

I believe?— Not  at  present  ; I was. 

38714.  You  are  a member  of  the  Maryborough 
Town  Commissioners  ? — Yes. 

38715.  Do  you  represent  their  views  in  the  evidence 
vou  have  given? — Yes.  . 

38716.  I gather  that  they  are  in  favour  of  a radical 
and  fundamental  change  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
railways  of  the  country  are  administered? — Yes. 

38717.  They  would  prefer  that  the  railways  should 
be  put  under  an  Irish  administration  ? — Yes. 

38718.  Responsible  to  Irish  public  opinion  ?— Yes. 

38719.  Failing  that  being  practicable,  have  they 
expressed  ,any  views,  or  are  you  prepared  to  express 


any  views,  as  to  the  .advisability  or  otherwise  of  their 
being  placed  under  State  control? — If  they  were 
under  an  Irish  Board  of  management  I am  quite  sure 
that  the  State  would  liave  the  control  all  the  same- 
just  the  same  ,as  they  control  through  the  Local 
Government  Board  the  other  public  boards  of  the 
country.  The  local  boards  manage  and  disburse  all 
the  money  and  do  all  the  business  of  management, 
but  the  Local  Government  Board  have  a control  over 
them  afterwards. 

38720.  But,  of  course,  the  Local  Government  Board 
and  .the  other  Departments  in  Dublin  are  directly 
under  the  Imperial  Parliament,  are  they  not? — I 
think  so. 

38721.  Do  I gather  that  you  would  favour  such  a 
course? — If  the  State  advances  the  money  on  the 
security  of  the  lines  and  upon  the  security  of  the 
country  .a.t  large,  I think  it  would  not  be  unreason- 
able that  the  State  should  have  something  to  say  in 
the  way  of  control ; but  if  the  management  were 
Irish  it  would  be  far  more  likely  to  be  successful. 

38722.  You  would  prefer  Irish  management  ?— I do 
not  think  it  would  be  a success  unless  the  control 
were  Irish. 

58723.  But  in  the  event  of  the  State  finding  the 
money,  you  think  the  country  would  be  prepared  to 
give  the  security  of  the  rates  and  of  the  railways 
and  to  let  the  State  have  a voice  in  the  administra- 
tion?— I am  quite  sure  of  it. 


The  Commission  adjourned  till  the  10th  January.  1908. 
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Abbeyfeale  to  Newmarket. 

Railway  communication  proposed  (J.  Horan), 
29905a. 


Acts  of  Parliament. 

1844,  Act  of — Clause  relating  to  25  years’  pur- 
chase— 

Alternative  mode  of  purchase  by  Arbitration 
— the  country  would  not  listen  to  it  (Dr. 
Laffan),  38326. 

Applicable  only  to  railways  coming  into  ex- 
istence after  the  passing  of  the  Act  (C. 
J.  Dolan),  27102-5. 

1854,  Traffic  Act  of — Interpretation  of  Section 
7,  Decision  in  Peck’s  Case  (Rev.  J. 
Meehan),  p.  16. 

1893,  Trustee  Act  of — Effect  on  position  of  rail- 
wavs  in  regard  to  reduction  of  rates  (J. 
J.  "Maguire),  31510-4,  31531-44,  31625-7. 

No  such  difficulty  would  exist  under  Public 
Ownership  (J.  J.  Maguire),  31545. 

1896.  Act  of — Section  7 not  applicable  to  guar- 
anteed lines  where  there  has  been  no 
direct  Treasury  grant  (G.  E.  Shanahan), 
29137. 

Adams,  Mr.  W.  G.  S. — Superintendent  of  Statistics, 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Evidence,  33614-838. 


Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction,  Depart- 
ment of. 

Complaints  addressed  to  Department — 

Corporate  Body  or  County  Council.  Com- 
plaints must-  be  made  by — refusal  to 
intervene  on  behalf  of  one  individual  (P. 
Corless),  36904,  36986-8,  37058-63. 

Duty  of  fighting  cases  should  be  imposed  on 
Department,  opinion  that  it  should  be 
dismissed  for  inaction  (J.  Horan), 
29957-9. 

Powers  ineffectual  (T.  B.  Feelv),  30361-2, 
30364. 

Public  knowledge  of  powers,  question  as  to 
(T.  M.  M'Dermott),  28709-13  ; (J.  Aird), 
38687-9. 

Co-operation,  work  in  connection  with  (T.  B. 
Feely),  30363. 

Fisheries— Fund  set  apart  for,  Amount,  etc. 
(Rev.  W.  S.  Green),  36636-49. 

Income — Total  Income  of  Congested  Districts 
Board  and  the  Department  (Rev.  W.  S. 
Green),  36644-6,  36649. 

Working  of  in  connection  with  trading  facilities, 
shipping  accommodation,  etc. — Question 
as  to  value,  if  any,  of  Department's 
action  (P.  Fitzgerald),  29776.  29825-6. 

Defer  also  to  subjects,  Animals,  Transit-  of, 
Fruit,  etc. 

Aherne,  Mr.  M.,  j.p. — Chairman  of  Committee  of 
Management  of  Donouglimore  Extension 
Railway  and  Member  of  Cork  Rural  Dis- 
trict Council. 

Evidence,  36726-69,  36788-868. 


Aird,  Mr.  J.,  j. 

Town  ,ra™,n., 

Evidence,  38595-723. 

Amalgamation  of  Railways. 

Additional  Railways,  see  title  Extension  of  Rail 
ways,  Provision  of  Additional  Railways 
etc. 

Adm  in  istra  tion — 

Economy,  see  that  sub-heading. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  Amalgamation — Num- 
ber of  Railway  Boards  at  present  exist- 
ing (J.  J Maguire),  31500-1. 

Amalgamation  without  Public  Ownership— Price 
of  railways  would  be  greatly  increased  in 
event  of  public  purchase  later  (J  W 
Dorman).  33412-4. 

Attitude  of  railways— Only  thing  preventing 
Amalgamation  for  last  twen(v  vears  w.m 
the  question  of  terms  "(Rev.  H 
Q’ Reilly),  32173,  32175. 


Amalgamation  of  Railways — continued. 


Blocking  one  another  must  be  provided  against 
(R.  H.  Dorman),  27881-3,  27886. 

Castlebar  Urban  District  Council  in  favour  of 
(P.  J.  Mannion),  28963,  28965. 

Competition,  Question  of,  in  the  event  of  Amal- 
gamation or  of  some  form  of  Publio 
Ownership — 

Absence  of  competition  would  affect  trade  ad- 
versely (E.  G.  Henesey),  35655-7. 

Nominal,  rather  than  real  competition  ex- 
isted at  present  at  any  rate  in  the  South 
(J.  W.  Dorman),  33467-76. 

Non-existence  of  competition  that  mattered 
anything  to  the  public  (T.  J.  Canty), 
381.34-6,  38146. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  retaining  Competition 
(R.  H.  Dorman),  27910-5  ; (P.  Corless), 
37077-8. 

Unimportant  assuming  that  rates  were  not 
raised  (R.  Goodbody),  31313-4. 

Refer  also  to  sub-headings  Three  Companies, 
Three  or  Four  Systems,  and  Two  or  Three 
Systems. 

Complaints  against  railways — Many  difficulties 
would  be  removed  by  Amalgamation,  but 
traders’  grievances  would  always  exist 
(E.  G.  Henesey),  35698-702. 

Compulsory  Amalgamation — 

Difficulties — Amalgamation  a task  of  great 
difficulty  under  any  conditions  (J.  W. 
Dorman),  33416. 

Peaceful  Settlement  preferable  but  impractic- 
able (J.  W.  Dorman),  33400-5. 

Connections,  bad  management  in  regard  to — 
Unified  system  would  remedy  matters  (S. 
P.  Preston),  27542,  27583-4. 

Disadvantage  of  amalgamating  the  worst-man- 
aged lines  with  a well-managed  line  like 
the  Great  Northern  (J.  W.  Johnston), 
32868. 


Economy,  Question  of,  in  event  either  of  Amalga- 
mation or  of  some  form  of  Public  Owner- 
ship (J.  A.  Glynn),  28371-5;  (E.  H. 
Bennis),  31089  ; (J.  J.  Maguire),  31504- 
5,  31578;  (Rev.  H.  O’Reilly),  32156-7; 
(J.  P.  Dowdall),  37886. 

3j  per  cent,  consolidated  stock,  saving  effected 
by  conversion  of  existing  stock  (Rev.  J. 
Meehan),  26951,  pp.  22-3. 

Administration,  concentration,  etc.— possi- 
bility of  economy  (J.  P.  Dowdall), 
37943. 

Directors’  fees  and  free  passes — wasteful 
and  useless  expenditure  (Rev.  J. 
Meehan),  26951,  p.  25  ; (Dr.  Thomp- 
son), 30146. 

Managers — the  greater  number  of  them 
and  most  of  the  following  of  each 
would  be  no  longer  needed  (Rev.  J. 
Meehan),  26951,  p.  26. 

One  Board,  one  manager  and  one  loco- 
■ motive  superintendent  could1  manage 

the  whole  of  the  Irish  railways  with- 
out difficulty — Sir  G.  Findlay’s 
Opinion  (Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26951, 
p.  26,  27009. 

One  Board  substituted  for  existing 
Boards  (C.  J.  Dolan),  27139-40. 

Amount  of  Saving  (R.  Goodbody),  31348  54. 
15  or  20  per  cent,  at  least  (Dr.  Thomp- 
son), 30147-8. 

20  per  cent,  reduction  in  working  ex- 
penses— Sir  G.  Findlay’s  Opinion 
(Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26951,  p.  27. 
Allport  Commission  Estimate — Witness 
thought  that  economy  would  be  much 
more  than  seventy  thousand  (C.  J. 
Dolan),  27127. 

Considerable  saving  (P.  J.  Mannion). 
28970 ; (M.  J.  Nagle),  29740-1  ; (R. 
H.  Livesey),  34763. 
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Amalgamation  of  Railways — continued. 

Economy,  Question  of,  etc. — continued. 

Amount  of  Saving — continued. 

General  charges — saving  of  about  half 
existing  annual  expenditure  (Rev. 
J Meehan),  26951,  p.  25. 

One  million  a year  (C.  J.  Dolan),  27107, 

: 27126. 

' Reduction  of  rates  and  fares  by  20  per 
cent.,  saving  in  addition  to  proposed 
reduction  (C.  J.  Dolan),  27110. 
Application  of  Savings — 

Additional  railways,  Provision  of,  see 
title  Extension  of  Railways,  Provi- 
, -I  ■ j.  sion  of  Additional  Railways,  etc. 

Increase  of  dividends — Policy  of  leading 
companies  was  to  spend  increased 
■’  profits  in  improvements,  selfish 

policy  not  likely  to  succeed  (Rev.  H. 
O’Reilly),  32263-8. 

Reduction  of  Rates,  see  Rates. 

Auditing  of  Accounts,  Economy  in  (Rev.  J. 

Meehan),  26951,  p.  25. 

Clearing  House  expenses,  reduction  by  90 

per  cent,  possible  (Rev.  J.  Meehan), 
26951,  p.  25. 

Contracts  for  coals  and  supplies  generally, 
possibility  of  saving  (Rev.  J.  Meehan), 
26951,  p.  26. 

Economies  might  be  effected,  but  the  lack  of 
...  personal  management-  would  tell  in  the 

opposite  direction  (E.  G.  Henesey), 
35689-91. 

Gradual  , reductions  advocated  (Rev.  J. 
Meehan),  27015. 

. Greater  economy  to  be  derived  from  unity  of 
working  than  from  public  purchase  (Rev. 
J.  Meehan),  27014. 

Haulage — Shortest  route  would  be  selected 
(Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26951,  p.  26. 
Instances  of  existing  extravagance  due  to 
multiplicity  of  railway  companies  (Rev. 
J.  Meehan),  26951,  p.  27. 

Interests  of  lailways  and  public  the  same, 
public  would  benefit  by  railway  pros- 
perity (R.  G.  M‘Crum),  27729-31. 

Large  concerns  could  always  give  things  at 
lower  prices  (R.  G.  M'Crum),  27731-2. 
Legal  and  Parliamentary  Expenses — would 
be  almost  entirely  done  away  with  (Rev. 
J.  Meehan),  26951,  p.  25. 

Memorandum  (Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26951,  p. 
25. 

Not  at  ail  certain  that  there  would  be  any 
economy  (J.  Horan),  29927,  29932,  29971, 
29973-4,  30043. 

Office  and  advertising  expenses,  Economy  in 
(Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26951,  pp.  25,  27. 
Passenger  Service,  saving  that  might  be 
. . effected  by  taking  off  unnecessary  trains 

' ‘ ' (Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26951,  p.  26-7. 

Public  Opinion  would  do  much  to  ensure 
economy  under  a public  system  (J.  W. 
Dorman),  33418. 

Public  System  would  probably  do  better  than 
present  companies,  it  could  not  do  worse 
(J.  J.  Maguire),  31559-60. 

‘‘j  Rates;  reduction  of,  see.  title  Rates— Reduc- 
tion, Public  Ownership. 

, Rolling  Stock,  sec  that  title. 

State  credit,  application  of,  would  effect  a 
great  saving  (Rev.  J.  Meehan),  27010. 
State  management  more  expensive  than  pri- 
va:e  management,  question  of  (Col. 
S.  Crawford),  30864-7. 
Administration  of  State  Departments  in 
Ireland — Generally  admitted 

that  Administration  was  waste- 
ful, inefficient  and  extravagant 
(S.  M.  Macrory),  37777-9. 
Department  of  Agriculture  which  had 
been  practically  controlled  by 
Irishmen  was  an  exception — 
Speaking  generally  it  had  been 

3778S0-TSS  (S'  M‘  Macrory)’ 
Increase  in  cost  of  working  in  some 
places— Opinion  in  favour  of  Nation- 
alisation under  any  circumstances 
(C.  J.  Dolan),  27128-30. 


Amalgamation  of  Railways — continued. 

Economy,  question  of,  etc. — continued. 

State  management,  etc. — continued. 

Irish  Authority  if  created  could  be 
trusted  to  carry  out  its  undertakings 
(J.  P.  Dowdall),  37888-90. 

Italy,  experience  of  (C.  J.  Dolan), 
27128-9. 

London  Water  Board — Anything  could 
be  managed  extravagantly  (J.  J. 
Maguire),  31579. 

Opinion  that  State  Ownership  must  work 
for  economy,  etc.  (J.  A.  Glynn), 
28410-6  ; (T.  B.  Feely),  30354. 
Political  jobbery,  likelihood  of — Objec- 
tion that  public  Ownership  would  not 
tend  to  economy  (R.  G.  M'Crum), 
27723-8.  27734-40. 

Reduction  of  rates  and  fares  would  be  a 
great  advantage,  but  rates  were 
more  likely  to  be  increased  under 
Government  control  (J.  W.  Dor- 
man), 33385-7,  33417-27,  33440-5. 
Roads  managed  by  elected  Councils, 
Condition  of — Instance  in  point 
(J.  W.  Dorman),  33426-7,  33440, 
33442-3. 

Scotland  and  Ireland,  Comparison,  of 
general  charges  in — Statistics  sug- 
gested an  all  round  lack  of  economy 
in  Ireland  (Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26951, 
p.  25. 

Swiss  Railways — 

Experience  of  (C.  J.  Dolan),  27128-9. 
Possible  existence  of  special  reasons 
(J.  J.  Maguire),  31580-3. 
Trans-shipment,  Economy  in  (Rev.  J. 
Meehan),  26951,  p.  27. 

England,  Scotland  and  other  countries,  experi- 
ence that  Amalgamation  was  a boon 
(Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26951,  p.  28. 

Facilities,  Time  saved,  etc.- — Advantages  of  Amal- 
gamation (Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26951,  p. 
27. 

Germany — Memorial  to  the  Government  in  1872 
asking  for  Railwav  Reform  (Rev.  J. 
Meehan),  26951,  p.'  27. 

Management — Advantages  of  Unified  Working — 
Difficulty  of  getting  a good  man,  Question 
of — No  difficulty,  Government  billets 
generally  were  coveted  in  Ireland  and 
elsewhere  (T.  R.  Griffin),  29530. 

Expert  assistance  would  be  stronger  and 
more  capable  than  that  which  any  single 
railway  could  command  at  present  (T. 
R.  G riffin),  29440-1  ; ( J.  O’ Boyle), 

36416. 

Northern  lines — 

Competition  a:  present  existing — One  com- 
pany without  competition  would  be  better 
(R.  G..  M‘Crum),  27742-9. 

Majority  of  the  people  in  the  North  did  not 
desire  Amalgamation  (Rev.  H.  O’Reilly), 
32256  ; (E.  G.  Henesey),  35642,  35668-71. 
Objection  to  further  Amalgamation  of  North- 
ern Lines,  in  the  general  interests  of  the 
trading  community,  Question  as  to  prob- 
able effect  on  trade,  etc.  (E.  G.  Henesey), 
35547,  35597,  35544-5,  35589-633,  35640, 
35653. 

One  System — 

Connections  would  be  improved,  economies 
effected  and  traffic  developed  (J.  Ander- 
son), 32701-3. 

Opinion  against  as  doing  away  with  compe- 
tition (R.  G.  M'Crum),  27705. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  (J.  A.  Glynn),  28351, 
28376 ; (P.  Kirby),  32624  ; (J.  Murphy), 
33581. 

Opinion  against  (Col.  S.  Crawford),  30858. 
Opinion  against,  if  application  of  profits  was  to  be 
left  to  control  of  Companies  (Dr.  Thomp- 
son), 30183. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  (C.  J.  Dolan),  27075  ; ( J. 
O’Dempsev),  29240-4  ; (T.  R.  Griffin), 
29520,  29542 : (J.  J.  Maguire),  31502 ; 
(F.  J.  O’Doherty),  38442-5. 

Public  convenience  would  be  more  considered  (J. 
Collins),  36502-3. 

Rates,  Reduction  of,  see  that  title. 
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Amalgamation  of  Railways— continued.: 

Size  of  Undertaking  (Rev.  J.  Meehan),,  26951, 
p.  28. 

Physical  extent  of  Irish  lines  not  an  obstacle 
to  single  management  (S.  M.  Macrory), 

’ 37686-8;  (J.  P.  Dowdall),  37944-5. 

Small  railway  companies,  Amalgamation  of,  or 
Absorption  by  large  companies — 

Additional  revenue  for  larger  companies, 
Question  of— Big  companies  might  lose  a 
little  (Col.  S.  Crawford),  30984-6. 

. Advantageous  existing  Amalgamations  in  the 

North  and  the  system  might  be 

equally.. satisfactory  in  the  South  (E.  G. 
Henesey),  35692-6. 

Baronial  railways,  handing  over  free  to  large 
railway  companies  proposed,  to  be 
worked  to  the  satisfaction  of  some 
Authority  appointed  by  the  State 
(R.  CJoodbody),  31241-9,  31322-4, 
31341-2. 

Compulsory  purchase,  Question  of  (R. 
Goodbody),  31320-1. 

Baronial  railways,  State  Purchase  suggested, 
railways  to  be  worked  by  the  trunk 
lines  (Rev.  H.  O’Reilly),  32126-8, 
32154,  32174,  32192-4,  32262. 

Cost  (Rev.  H.  O’Reilly),  32168. 

Good  bargain  for  big  railways  and  for 
the  State  (Rev.  H.  O’Reilly),  32195- 
7. 

Motor  facilities,  provision  of,  might  be 
, . made  a condition  (Rev.  H.  O’Reilly), 

32152-4,  32169-71. 

No  objection  to  State  Purchase,  if  con- 
fined to  Baronial  railways  (Rev.  H. 
O’Reilly),  32128,  32131,  32167,  32169. 

Competition  Question  (R.  H.  Dorman), 
27918-9;  (P.  Corless),  37006-13. 

. Compulsion,  Question  of — 

Not  advocated  (Col.  S.  Crawford),  30985. 
Trunk  lines  invariably  opposed  promo- 
tion of  independent  lines  (Rev.  J. 
Meehan),  26951,  p.  28. 

Cork  and  Bandon  Railway,  small  railways  in 
connection  with,  see  Cork  and  Bandon 
Railway. 

Gauge  should  be  altered  to  correspond  with 
that  of  working  companv  (Rev.  H. 
O’Reilly),  32129-30. 

Newtownards  Urban  District  Council 
opinion  in  favour  of  (J.  M'Cutcheon), 
32769-72,  32828. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  (R.  H.  Dorman), 
27880  ; (Col.  S.  Crawford),  30859,  30983  ; 
(Sir  G.  St.  J.  Colthurst),  38036. 

Profit  Question — Impossible  for  small  com- 
panies to  pay  if  standing  alone,  but  they 
might  do  so  as  part  of  a large  system- — 
Dundalk,  Newry  and  Greenore  instance 
(Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26951,  p.  28. 

Public  Opinion  practically  unanimous  in 
favour  of  absorption  . (Rev.  H 
O’Reilly),  32129. 

South  of  Ireland — Small  lines  should  be 
amalgamated  with  the  Great  Southern 
(J.  J.  Counihan),  27819. 

Subsidising  smaller  lines  with  a view  of 
giving  them  a chance  of  pushing  on  pre- 
ferred to  Amalgamation  (P.  Corless), 
37004-5. 

Working  expenses  not  earned,  Case  of — Very 
few  such  lines,  and  they  would  be  easier 
to  work  as  extensions  (Rev.  H.  O’Reilly ) 
32197-202. 

liefer  also  to  names  of  railways. 

State  aid,  Opinion  in  favour  of’  (M.  Lvnch) 
31695,  31705. 

State  Purchase  or  Amalgamation,  Opinion  in 
favour  of — Preference  for  State  Purchase 
(J.  O’ Boyle),  36285-6. 

Success  of  Amalgamation  in  Ireland  so  far  as  it 
had  gone — Great  Northern  Instance 
(Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26951,  o.  28. 

Phree  Companies  (Rev.  H.  O’Reilly),  32126, 
32132,  32155.  ' 

Competition,  retention  of,  an  advantage 
(Rev.  H.  O’Reilly),  32160,  32182. 


Amalgamation  of  Railways — continued. 

Three  Companies,  etc — continued.  ... 

Competition,  ■ retention  of,  etc.— continued. 
Standard  of  comparison  rather  than,  com- 
petition was  what  was  iff  witness’s 
mind  (Rev.  H.  O’Reilly),  32183-9. 
Wasteful  competition  could  easily  be  pre 
vented— Main  lines  referred  to  com- 
prised seven-eighths  of  mileage  of  the 
country  (Rev,  H.  O’Reilly),  32257- 
60. 

Different  traffic,  speaking  generally,  carried 
by  the  three  main  lines  (Rev.'  H. 

" " ' O’Reilly),  32162-3. 

Reasons  for  preferring  three  systems  to  one 
(Rev.  H.  O’Reilly),  32160-6.  " 

Voluntary  Amalgamation  by  small  lines  (not 
guaranteed),  prospect  of  (Rev.  H. 
O’Reilly),  32255,  32261. 

liefer  also  to  sub-headings  Three  or  Four  and 
Two  or  Three  Systems, 

Three  or  four  systems  proposed  (J.  Horan), 
29963,  30040;  (E.  II.  Bennis),  31022, 
31025. 

Attitude  of  railway  companies  towards  the 
public — Doing  the  best  they  could  for 
their  shareholders  ( J.  Horan),  29966-7. 

Competition  between  companies,  Superfluous 
trains,  etc.,  question  of  (J.  Horan), 
29964-5. 

Retention  of  competition  desirable  to- 
gether with  absorption  of  the  little 
branches  (J.  Horan),  30028-34. 

Connections  and  delays,  question  of  (E.  H. 
Bennis),  31082-5.’ 

. Galway  Harbour  Commissioners  in  favour  of 
(M.  Lynch),  31672-5. 

Preferable  to  one  system  (E.  H.  Bennis) 
31081. 

Public  approval  would  not  be  gained  by  pro- 
posal which  enriched  the  companies  and 
left  the  public  subject  to  existing  griev- 
ances (J.  Horan),  29969. 

Three  or  Four  Systems  subsidised  by  the  State 
proposed  (R.  H.  Livesey),  34752-62, 
34776-7,  34856. 

Trade  of  the  country  made  up  of  retail  business 
—Disadvantages  of  present  system  of 
multiplicity  of  railways  (P.  K.  O’Sulli- 
van), 27357-61. 

Two  or  three  systems — 

Competition  Question — Competition  not 

wanted  in  Ireland,  the  three  systems 
would  still  compete  for  English  ‘traffic 
(R.  G.  M'Crum),  27741-50. 

Opinion  against  (J.  A.  Glynn),  28377. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  (R.-  G.‘  M’Crum),  27701- 
4,  27706. 

Two  Systems,  proposed  (R.  Goodbody),  31238-40, 
31312. 

Friction,  dislocated  service,  etc. — Occasions 
would  still  exist  but  in  a less  degree  (J. 
W.  Dorman),  33406. 

Government  loan  at  3 per  cent,  for  improve- 
ments proposed  (R.  Goodbody). 
31343-4. 

Revenue  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  used  for  improvements  would 
be  available  for  increasing  dividends 
— Question  whether  public  should  be 
asked  for  a subvention  to  increase 
dividends  (R.  Goodbody),  31345-8. 

Preferable  to  one,  Southern  railways  discon- 
nected from  the  Northern  and  worked  on 
different  method  (J.  W.  Dorman) 

Uniform  rates,  Advantage  of  amalgamation  (J. 
J.  Maguire),  31504-7. 

United  States  of  America — Benefit  of  unified  sys- 
tem, extent  to  which  process  of  consoli- 
dation had  been  carried  (Rev.  J 
Meehan),  26951,  p.  27. 

Voluntary  amalgamation— Next  to  impossible  (J. 
W.  Dorman),  33380,  33415. 

Anderson,  Mr.  Joseph.— Representative  of  the 
Omagh  Urban  District  Council  and 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Evidence,  32649a-725a. 
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Animals,  Transit  of — continued. 


Animals,  Transit  OT—  continued 


Animals,  Transit  of. 

Agreement  with  evidence  of  other  witnesses  from 
* South  of  Ireland  (W.  Smiddy),  38376-8. 

Change  needed  in  present  railway  system  before 
trade  could  be  developed  to  extern;  that  it 
should  be  (W.  Smiddy),  38354. 

Compensation  for  Injury,  see  sub-heading 
Owner’s  Risk. 

Conveyance  of  Cattle  to  Fairs  held  on  Monday, 
necessary  to  forward  Cattle  on  Saturday 
(W.  Smiddy),  38355-7. 

Delavs  in  sending  Animals  to  shows — -Instances 
J (J.  O’Boyle),  36200-6,  36216-21,  36252-7. 

Department  of  Agriculture — 

Attitude  of  Department— anxious  !io  help 
cattle  trade  (J.  J.  Counihan),  27835.  > 
Some  good  had  been  done,  but  Department  s 
powers  were  not  well  enough  known  (J. 
J.  Counihan),  27834. 

Improvement  since  inception  of  South  of  Ireland 
Cattle  Traders’  Association  (M.  J. 
Nagle),  29612-7,  29683-4. 

Insurance  question,  refer  to  sub-heading  Owner’s 
Risk. 

Loading  and  unloading — 

Accommodation  for  unloading  cattle,  pro- 
vision of  pens  or  paddocks  needed  ( J . 
J.  Counihan),  27802-14a. 

Places  at  which  pens  or  paddocks  were 
provided  (J.  J.  Counihan),  27808, 
27810. 

Cruelty — suffering  caused  to  animals  by  in- 
adequacy of  staff  (M.  J.  Nagle),  29611-5. 
Insufficient  assistance  provided  by  railway 
companies  for  fair  traffic,  etc.  (J.  J. 
Counihan),  27790-3;  (M.  J.  Nagle), 


29688-91.  . . 

Instances  at  Rathmore  and  Cahirciveen 
(J.  J.  Counihan),  27794-801. 

Owners  doing  the  work — custom  in  Ireland 
(J.  J.  Counihan),  27815-6. 

Terminal  charges,  see  that  sub-heading. 
Station  order,  Cattle  should  be  loaded  in 
(J.  J.  Counihan),  27787-9. 

Owner’s  Risk  and  Company’s  Risk— question  of 
Insurance  and  Compensation  for  Injury 


or  Loss. 

Abolition  of  Owner’s  Risk  Rate  and  carrying 
of  cattle  at  Company’s  risk  proposed — 
existing  sea  insurance  was  a farce  (M.  J. 
Nagle),  29562-71. 

Compulsory  Insurance,  a reasonable  extra 
charge  being  added  to  present 
Owner’s  Risk  Rate. 

Foreign  Competition  and  other  difficul- 
ties— opinion  against  extra  charge 
(W.  Smiddy),  38381-5. 

Percentage  of  rate  suggested  for  insur- 
ance— existing  rates  were  sufficiently 
high  to  entitle  traders  to  full  value 
of  any  beast  killed  or  injured  (M. 
J.  Nagle),  29675-9,  29705-6. 

Consignment  Note,  objections  to  provision 
that  no  compensation  should  be  claimed 
for  loss  or  accident — Rates  charged 
covered  insurance  (W.  Smiddy),  38363-6. 

Desire  for  compensation  only  where  the  fault 
lay  with  the  Railway  Company  (M.  J. 
Nagle),  29694. 

English  Railway  Companies  generally  con- 
sidered claims  owing  to  competition,  but 
in  Ireland  redress  was  scarcely  ever  ob- 
tained (W.  Smiddy),  38378. 

No  compensation  whatever  given — Instance  of 
defencelessness  of  Traders  (M.  J.  Nagle), 
29562,  29637-66. 

No  difficulty  in  getting  redress  when  cattle 
were  carried  at  Company’s  risk  (W. 
Smiddy),  38380. 

Not  possible  to  give  compensation  without 
increasing  charges  by  some  small  per- 
centage— Argument  in  favour  of  Unifi- 
cation (W.  Smiddy),  38386-7. 

Reduction  of  rate  to  Owner’s  risk  rate  pro- 
posed, Companies  to  bear  risk  (W. 
Smiddy).  38367-71. 

South  of  Ireland  Cattle  Traders’  Association 
disheartened  by  repeated  failures  to  ob- 
tain redress  (M.  .T.  Nagle),  29685-7, 


Rates — 

Foreign  competition— Preferential  Rates  on 
imports  into  Great  Britain  and  excessive 
rates  on  exports  from  Ireland  (H.  J. 
Nagle),  29667-74. 

Half  wagon — Rate  for  cattle  was  two-thirds 
of  wagon  rate — 

English  custom  of  dividing  wagons  into 
two  by  a sliding  bar— advantageous, 
but  arrangement  would  cost  money 
and  trade  would  scarcely  warrant  it 
(M.  J.  Nagle),  29633,  29721-2,  29734- 
40. 

Number  of  animals  allowed,  number  de- 
sired, cost  to  be  one-half  cost  of 
whole  wagon  (M.  J.  Nagle), 
29549-53,  29558-61,  29628-36, 

29695-7. 

Number  of  cattle  allowed  for  full 
wagon  load,  size  of  wagon,  etc. 
(M.  J.  Nagle),  29554-7. 

Lambs— Sheep  rate  charged  for  lambs  on 
Sept.  1st,  whatever  age  they  were— Com- 
plaint put  before  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  with  no  result — Sug- 
gestion as  to  date  on  which  a lamb  be- 
came a sheep,  etc.  (M.  J.  Nagle),  29572- 
83. 

Passenger  trains,  Rates  for  cattle  sent  by- 
Allowing  cattle  to  be  sent  by  without 
extra  charge,  Opinion  in  favour  of 
(J.  J.  Counihan),  27830. 

Goods  train,  cattie  sent  by,  although 
passenger  rates  were  paid  (J. 
(O’ Boyle),  36216-21,  36228-32,  36318- 

Half-wagon  loads  of  cattle  sent  by  Pas- 
senger train — Excessive  rates  (J. 
Byrne),  37-U9,20a. 

Special  cattle  trains— 

Increase  in  number  proposed  (M.  J.  isagiej, 
29692-3. 

Minimum  number  of  wagons  companies  would 
run  as  a special  train,  Eight  wagons  sug- 
gested— instance  where  special  train  with 
eleven  wagons  had  been  refused  (M.  J . 
Nagle),  29584-94,  29590a-600,  29745-6. 
State  Ownership  of  Railways— Additional  cost  of 
extra  facilities  would  be  infinitesimal 
and  the  trade  would  be  increased  (M.  J. 
Nagle),  29698-702. 

Steamer  Service  compared  with  Railway  Ac- 
commodation— whether  cattle  suffered  or 
not  was  a question  of  loading  (P.  K. 
O’Sullivan),  27351.  , 

Terminal  charges,  question  as  to  charge  being 
made  when  no  equivalent  service  was 
rendered  (M.  J.  Nagle),  29607-8,  29618- 
27 ; (J.  J.  Counihan),  27817-8. 

South  of  Ireland  Cattle  Traders’  Association 
had  taken  no  steps  to  find  out  whether 
rate  included  charge  for  assistance— 
Hopeless  task  to  apply  to  railway  com- 
panies (M.  J.  Nagle),  29623-71 


Expansion  of  trade,  possibilities  of  (J.  W.  John- 
ston), 32933-4.  . 

Facilities  fairly  satisfactory,  but  rates  too  high 
(J.  W.  Johnston),  32935-7. 

Ardara. — Extension  of  Railway  from  Glenties,  pro- 
posed. 

■ Committee  for  promotion  of  . railway  (M 
M'Nelis),  37529.  , / 

Congested  conditions  of  district — Number  of  rat- 
ings. valuation,  etc.  (M.  M’Nelis), 
37530-2. 

Cost  of  Construction — Estimated  cost  (M- 
M'Nelis).  37545;  (J.  H.  H.  Swiney), 
37585-601. 


Finance  question — 

Killybegs  line,  Guarantee  for,  given  on  un- 
derstanding that  it  would  eventually  be 
extended  to  Ardara — Construction  of 
Glenties  line  had  resulted  in  the  people 
paving  for  one  line  while  the  traffic  went 
over  the  other  (M.  M'Nelis),  37554. 
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Ardara— contained. 

Finance  question — continued. 

Local  contribution,  question  of — 

Amount  that  the  Government  would  ex- 
pect to  be  provided  otherwise  than 
from  the  Exchequer  (M.  M‘Nelis), 
37572-3. 

No  local  contribution  could  be  given 
owing  to  poverty  of  district — Reply 
of  local  authorities  to  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant’s inquiry  (M.  M'Nelis), 
37541. 

Fishing  Industry,  Details  of — Distance  that  fish 
had  to  be  carted  at  present,  distance  ;f 
railway  were  made  (M.  M'Nelis),  37534- 
9,  37555-7,  37565-71. 

Landing  of  fish  at  different  places  from  pre- 
sent landing  places — New  harbour  ac- 
commodation provided  (M.  M'Nelis), 
37579-83. 

Industries  of  district  (M.  M'Nelis),  37533,  37545-6. 

Joint  Committee  of  Great  Northern  of  Ireland 
and  Midland  of  England. 

Deputation  proposed,  but  not  appointed  ow- 
ing to  a misunderstanding  (M.  M'Nelis), 
37548-9. 

Expenditure  of  the  small  sum  necessary  for 
the  Ardara  Extension  seemed  reasonable 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee had  acquired  two  State  made 
Railways  at  a very  low  cost  (M. 
M'Nelis),  37548,  37561,  37574-7. 

Prepared  to  construct  the  line  provided  there 
was  a local  contribution  (M.  M'Nelis), 
37562-3. 

Representations  to — Reply  declining  to  ex- 
tend line  from  Glen  ties  (M.  M'Nelis), 
37549-51,  37558-60. 

Length  of  proposed  line  (M.  M'Nelis),  37564, 
37578. 

Public  Authorities,  cmmunications  with  (M. 
M'Nelis),  37540-3. 

Terminus  would  probably  be  Ardara  if  existing 
line  were  reconstructed  (M.  M'Nelis), 
37552-4. 

Ardee  District. 

Branch  line  only  credited  with  its  own  receipts 
and  not  with  the  extra  traffic  brought 
to  the  main  line — Grievance  against 
Great  Northern  (W.  O’Reilly),  27378, 
27506-10. 

Authority  which  had  made  so  bad  a bargain 
— Grand  Jury  (W.  O’Reilly),  27422-7. 

Guarantee — 

Amount  of  (W.  O’Reilly),  27407-8, 
27504-5. 

Represented  capital  subscribed  by  share- 
holders (W.  O’Reilly),  27497-503. 

Length  of  line  (W.  O’Reilly),  27496. 

Rebate  out  of  profits  of  big  line  should  be 
given  (W.  O’Reilly),  27379-82,  27511-2. 

Connection  between  the  various  railways,  Want 
. of — Time  taken  to  get  sheep  from  Ballin- 

asloe  to  Dunleer  (W.  O’Reilly),  27386- 
92. 

Guarantee  question — Amount  of  guarantees 
on  existing  branches,  no  prospect  of  dis- 
trict giving  further  guarantee  (W. 

• O’Reilly),  27407-12. 


Rates  for  Bricks- — 

Dublin  and  South-Eastern  Railway— Local 
rates  lentirelv  satisfactory  (F.  A.  S. 
King).  29293-4. 

Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway — Com- 
plaint of  excessive  rates. 

Bridgetown — Reduced  rate  from  North 
Wexford  to  Bridgetown  destroying 
all  chance  of  traffic  (F.  A.  S.  King), 
29300.  29307.  29311.  29326-9. 

Kilrane,  Through  rate  to,  exceeding  sum 
of  local  rates  (F.  A.  S.  King), 
29297-9,  29306,  29308. 

North  Wexford  to  South  Wexford — Tem- 
porary concession.  Inconvenience  of 
repeated  applications  (F.  A.  S. 
King),  29300.  29309-10. 


Arklo  w — continued. 


Rates  for  Bricks — continued. 

Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway — con. 
Rosslare  Harbour,  Rates  to,  from  North 
Wexford  compared  with  rates  to 
Kilrane — Rate  from  Kilrane  to  the 
Harbour  (F.  A.  S.  King),  29300-1, 
29314-9. 

Price  of  facing  bricks — Competition  question, 
etc.  (F.  A.  S.  King),  29321-3,  29330-3. 

Wagons  detained  by  customers  failing  to  dis- 
charge them  quickly — Demurrage  rules 
enforced  (F.  A.  S.  King),  29293. 


Arigxa  Coal  Mixing  Company. 

Cavan  and  Leitrim  Railway,  connection  with, 
see  title  Cavan  and  Leitrim  Railway, 
sub-headings  Coal,  Directors,  and  Man- 
agement. 

Prosperity  of — Dividends,  etc.  (Rev.  D.  Gray), 
26456,  26642-7. 

Arigna  District. 

Mineral  resources — 

Coal  output  (Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26834. 

Iron  mines  had  been  worked  off  and  on  since 
1641  (Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26831-3,  26836-7. 

Railway  Schemes — Line  to  Dromahair  proposed. 

Collooney  scheme  not  necessarily  a rival— 
Room  for  both  lines,  arguments  in 
favour  of  Dromahair  line  (Rev.  J.  Mee- 
han), 27018-24. 

Map  produced  showing  route  of  proposed 
railway  and  proposed  connection  with 
Cavan  and  Leitrim  Light  Railway  at 
Dromahair,  etc.  (Rev.  J,  Meehan), 
26823-8,  26836. 

Mineral  wealth  of  the  district  was  great, 
and  proposed  railway  would  give  a 
chance  for  development  of  the  whole 
mineral  area  (Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26823, 
26834. 

Opinion  in  favour  of,  witness  had  been  act- 
ively engaged  in  promoting  scheme  (C.  J. 
Dolan),  27058-9. 

Sligo  and  Leitrim  Railway  were  prepared  to 
take  up  line  once  it  was  made  (Rev.  J. 
Meehan),  27024. 


Through  bookings  to  Cork,  etc.,  inconvenience 
caused  by  lack  of  through  bookings  and 
bad  connections  (R.  H.  Dorman)  27851-3. 
Amount  of  through  traffic,  question  as  to 
(R.  H.  Dorman),  27898-904. 

Railway  companies  had  no  interest  in  not 
making  best  connections  possible  (R.  H. 
Dorman),  27905-8. 

Armagh  County. 

Motor  Service — None  in  district,  would  be  bene- 
ficial (R.  G.  M'Crum),  27762-3  (R.  H. 
Dorman),  27855-7,  27867. 

Road  Materials — 

Loading  and  Unloading — Persons  responsible 
(R.  H.  Dorman).  27845. 

Rates — Reduction  needed  (R.  H.  Dorman), 
27841-4,  27932-6. 

Siding — Countv  siding  to  be  made  (R.  H. 
Dorman),  27847-9. 

Tyrone  would  be  benefited  by  opening  of 
quarries  (R.  H.  Dorman),  27842,  27928-9. 
Whereabouts  of  quarries  (R.  H.  Dorman), 
27930-1. 

Train  Service — Passenger  Service — 

Belfast,  time  taken  to  reach  (R.  II.  Dor- 
man), 27941-2. 

Increase  in  number  of  trains  not  required  if 
connections  were  improved  (R.  G. 
M'Crum),  27700. 

Warrenpoint.  time  taken  to  reach,  delay  at 
Goraghwood,  etc.  (R.  H.  Dorman), 
27943-4. 

Return  journey  better,  recent  improve- 
ments. etc.  (R.  H.  Dorman).  27945-6. 
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Armstrong,  Mr.  George  A. — Engineer  of  Ballina- 
scarthy,  Timoleague,  and  Court  macsherry 
Railway. 

Evidence,'  35173-202. 

Arran  Islands,.  Co.  Galway. 

Fisheries,  development  of — Work  of  Congested 
Districts  Board  and  its  results — Co-ope- 
ration of  Midland  Great  Western  Co. 
(Rev.  W.  S.  Green),  36522-38. 

Attitude  of  Railway  Companies. 

See  Private  Ownership. 

Athenry. 

Connection  between  Midland  and  Great  Southern 
— Connection  often  missed  owing  to  un- 
punctuality of  the  Midland  (J.  A. 
Glynn),  28355-5a. 

Attymon  to  Loughrea  Railway. 

Guarantee — Amount  paid  (J.  A.  Glynn), 
28335-7. 

Amount  stationary  (J.  A.  Glynn),  28338. 

Correction — Baronies  called  on  to  pay  half 
full  amount  of  guarantee  (Col.  Poe), 
28340. 

Representation  directly  from  County  Councils  on 
Board  of  railway  desired  in  order  that 
an  expert  might  audit  accounts  on  be- 
half of  ratepayers — Limited  functions  of 
existing  arbitrators  (J.  A.  Glvnn), 
28343,  28346-8,  28359,  28364-6,  28429-33, 
28451-5. 

Appointment  of  Arbitrators  by  Board  of 
Trade  (G.  E.  Shanahan),  28348. 

Board  of  Works,  power  to  appoint  a fit 
person  to  report  on  condition,  working, 
etc.,  of  State-aided  railways  (Crokor- 
Barrington),  28363. 

County  Surveyor,  special  provision  giving 
County  Surveyor  power  to  do  the 
work  (Croker  Barrington),  28361. 
Objection  to  County  Surveyor  as  Arbi- 
trator (J.  A.  Glynn),  28362-2a. 

Provisions  of  order  in  Council  under  which 
line  was  made — Appointment  of 
Auditor  in  hands  of  County  Council 
(Croker  Barrington),  28361. 
Satisfactory  pi’ovision  (J.  A.  Glynn), 
28455. 

'Terms  on  which  line  was  worked — Loss  to  Mid- 
land Great  Western  (Tatlow),  28341, 
28344-5  ; (J.  A.  Glynn),  28358. 

Working — Utterly  unsatisfactory,  complaints  of 
delays,  etc.  (J.  A.  Glynn),  28339,  28344, 
28434-5,  28440-9. 

General  complaint  that  the  Midland  made  no 
effort  where  they  got  a guarantee  (J.  A. 
Glynn),  28436-9. 

Authority  for  Control  and  Management  of  Irish 
Railways. 

Central  Authority — 

Advantages  of  a Central  Irish  Board — 

Extension  of  Railways — National  ques- 
tion which  could  only  be  carried  out 
by  Central  Body  (Dr.  Laffan),  38310- 
4. 

Guarantee  System — Benefits  which  would 
result  if  there  was  a Central  Board 
Opposition  to  system  of  guarantees 
by  limited  areas  (Dr.  Laffan),  38292- 
3,  38298,  38309,  38317.  i 

Louth  County  Council  in  favour  of  central 
authority  in  Ireland  (W.  O’Reillv), 
27394-5. 

Objections  to  a Central  Board  in  Dublin — 
The  one  idea  of  a Dublin  Board  was  to 
get  everything  to  Dublin  (Sir  G.  St.  J. 
Colthurst),  38037-9. 

Opinion  against  (P.  K.  O’Sullivan), 

27274-7,  29299-300. 

Opinion  in  favour  of,  provided  the  best  men 
were  chosen  and  made  independent  of 
political  pressure,  etc.  (T.  R.  Griffin), 
29520. 

Commissioners,  Management  by — 

Irish  Executive  Commission  independent  of 
all  Parliamentary  control  proposed 
(R.  H.  Livesey),  34864-7. 


Authority  for  Control  and  Management — cont. , 

Opinion  in  favour  of  Commissioners  as  in 
the  Colonies  (T.  R.  Griffin),  29451-3. 

State  Railways  in  Colonies  and  Foreign 
Countries,  see  that  title. 

Three  Commissioners  appointed  by  Irish  Go- 
vernment to  be  placed  over  a managing 
Board  of  experts,  proposed,  functions  to 
be  the  same  as  those  of  Commissioners 
in  Australia  (R.  H.  Livesey),  34991-9. 

County  Councils — General  Council  of  County 
Councils  proposed  (Rev.  J.  Meehan), 
26854A-7. 

Commercial  interest,  need  for  representations 
of — County  Council  represented  solely 
agricultural  interest  (G.  de  Belle  Ball), 
37422-3. 

Not  a satisfactory  body  as  at  present  con- 
stituted (Dr.  Thompson),  30229-30. 

English  general  manager,  opinion  in  favour  of 
(S.  M.  Macrory),  37695-7. 

Existing  management  should  be  left  as  at  pre- 
sent subject  to  absorption  of  railways 
too  small  to  work  themselves  satisfac- 
torily (Sir  G.  St.  J.  Colthurst),  38040. 

Experts,  Management  by 

Board  of  experts  under  State  control  pro- 
posed (Dr.  Gibson),  28134.' 
Representative  authority  needed  to  act 
as  buffer  between  Board  and  the 
public  (Dr.  Gibson),  28135-6. 

Cork  and  South  of  Ireland  Commercial 
Travellers’  Association  in  favour  of 
(W.  J.  O’Sullivan),  31463. 

Representative  Authority  should  act  in  con- 
sultation with  experts  (J.  A.  Glynn), 
28396-9. 

Guaranteed  Railways — Ratepayers  liable  to  the 
burden  of  a guarantee  should  be  given 
a majority  on  the  Board  of  the  railway 
in  question  (Rev.  D.  Gray),  26508,  26547- 
8. 

Imperial  Control  and  Management — 

Better  to  keep  the  Imperial  Government  out 
of  it  judging  by  results  on  the  Govern- 
ment railways  worked  by  Lough  Swilly 
Railway  (Dr.  Thompson),  30131-6. 

Detrimental  to  Irish  railway  interests— Pre- 
ference for  existing  conditions  rather 
than  Imperial  control  (C.  J.  Dolan), 
27138 ; (Dr.  Thompson),  30182 ; (C. 
O’Callaghan),  38255-61;  (Dr.  Laffan), 
38322. 

Discourtesy  and  disobligingness  of  Govern- 
ment officials,  Private  companies  much 
more  amenable  (M.  Lynch),  31674,  31784. 

Economy  and  efficiency  in  management,  ques- 
tion of,  refer  to  Amalgamation — 

Economy. 

Extension  of  Government  control  not  desir- 
able except  as  a means  of  getting  at  the 
Government  (J.  W.  Dorman),  33477-9. 

Fund's  must  be  ptovid):d  from  Imperial 
sources  therefore  there  should  be  an 
Imperial  Authority  (S.  M.  Macrory), 
37707-13. 

Treasury  should  give  guarantee  and 
have  a voice  in  management,  but  not 
sole  control  (P.  J.  Mannion),  29029- 
31,  29036-9. 

Government  Departments  could  not  do  .the 
work  already  imposed  upon  them  (Rev. 
J.  Meehan),  26854. 

Not  a sucoess  in  other  countries  (M. 
Lynch),  31784. 

Opinion  against  (C.  J.  Dolan),  27079  ; (Dr. 
Thompson),  30123,  30181  ; (J.  J- 

Maguire),  31561  ; (Rev.  H.  O’Reilly), 
32273-7. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  (S.  M.  Macrory), 
37776. 

Political  influence,  danger  of  (R-  H. 
Livesey),  34859-62. 

Profits,  Disposal  of,  refer  to  title  Nationalisa- 
tion— State  Purchase,  etc. 

Railways  existed  as  a monopoly  given  by 
Parliament  and  ought  therefore  to  be 
under  State  control  to  a certain  extent— 
Question  of  existing  restrictions  imposed 
(J.  Horan),  30007-07A. 
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Authority  roB  Control  and  Management— cont. 

. Irish  Authority — 

X Ballymena  Rural  District  Council  in  favour 
of  (W.  Ervine),  33006. 

‘ Castlebar  Urban.  District  Council  in  favour 

of  (P.  J.  Mannion),  28964-6,  28965-73, 
28993-4,  29032. 

Finance  Question- 

Central  Irish  Authority  more  likely  to 
provide  money  than  the  British 
Treasury  (M.  Aherne),  36849-50 
Doubtful  if  Ireland  could  assume  the 
financial  responsibility  and  wit- 
ness was  therefore  not  in  favour 
of  an  Irish  Authority  (S.  M. 
Macrory),  37701-13. 

General  Council  of  County  Councils, 
suggestion  that  the  land  and 
buildings  of  Ireland  should  be 
given  as  security — Witness  had 
not  much  confidence  .in  the 
County  Councils  (S.  M. 
Macrory),  37785-90. 

Money  should  be  raised  in  Ireland  if 
possible  and  management  placed  in 
hands  of  Irish  people  (T.  J.  Canty), 
38106-11,  38115-20. 

Louth  County  Council  in  favour  of  (W. 

O’Reilly),  27394-5,  274i3,  27415-9. 

More  likely  than  any  other  to  attend 
efficiently  to  Irish  wants  (R.  H.  Dor- 
man), 27879. 

Opinion  against  (Dr.  Gibson),  28133. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  and  proposals  for  (C.  J. 
Dolan),  27075-7;  (P.  K.  O’Sullivan), 
27275,  27301-2  ; (J.  A.  Glynn)  28349-50  ; 
(J.  O’Dempsey),  29241,  29244 ; (J. 

Horan),  30041a;  (C.  Walsh),  31882;  C. 
O’Callaghan),  38254-62;  (F.  J.  O’Do- 
herty), 38446. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  if  the  right  people  could 
be  got-  (J.  O’ Boyle),  36287-9. 

Political  influence,  possible  danger  of  (R.  H. 
Livesey),  34863. 

Qualifications  of  Irishmen  for  adminis- 
tration of  railways  (W.  O’Reilly), 
27418-9,  27465,  27469-70. 

Grand  Jury  had  not  been  successful  in 
bargains,  but  other  bodies  might 
be  better  business  men  (W. 
O’Reilly),  27430-3. 

Not  successful  in  business  matters 
(J.  W.  Johnston),  32942. 

South  of  Ireland  Cattle  Traders’  Association 
in  favour  of  (W..  Smiddy),  38375. 

State  should  have  a voice  in  administration 
. (J.  Aird),  38717-23. 

Westmeath  County  Council  in  favour  of 
(J.  P.  Dowdall).  37871-6,  37942. 

Irish  Representative  Authority — 

Board  composed  of  five  directors,  thiee  rail- 
way experts,  and  two  representatives  of 
the  public — Method  of  electing  the  two 
representatives  suggested  (Dr.  Thomp- 
aan),  30122,  30124,  30174,  30229,  30231- 

Body  similar  , to  General  Council  of  County 
Councils  proposed  (W.  O’Reilly),  27414. 
Shareholders,  attitude  of  (W.  O’Reilly), 
27466-8. 

Body  similar  to  General  Council  of  County 
Councils  with  executive  of  railway  ex- 
perts proposed  (J.  A.  Glynn),  28459-60 
Central  Authority  see  that  subheading. 
Commercial  element  should  be  retained  (J.  A. 
Glynn).  28457-8. 

Commercial  and  agriculture,  Authority  should 
represent  both  interests  (G.  de  Belle 
Ball),  37422-3. 

Complaints  against  railway  companies — 
Fewer  disputes,  less  delay  and  more 
satisfactory  settlements  under  an  autho- 
rity responsible  to  Irish  opinion  (J. 
O’Boyle),  36343-69. 

Conditions  in  Ireland  not  favourable  to  the 
creation  cf  such  a body  but  difficulties 
might  not  be  insuperable  (F.  Moore), 
35401-13.  ' ' 


Authority  for  Control  and  Management — cont. 

Irish  Representative  Authority— con. 

Cork  and  South  of  Ireland  Commercial 
Travellers’  • Association  in  favour  of 
(W.  J.  O’Sullivan),  31462-3. 

Ccuncil  such  as  had  been  proposed  for  the 
Government  of  the  oountry  would  be  suit- 
able for  management  of  railways  work- 
ing through  a Board  , of  railway  experts 
(Dr.  Thompson),  30175-6,  30223-8. 

-Elected  body — Question  as  to  how  well  such 
a scheme  would  work  in  practice  (R.  H. 
Livesey),  34870-86. 

Essential  to  development  of  the  country — 
only  an  Irish  Authority  would  know  the 
wants  of  the  districts  (T.  B.  Feely), 
30359-60. 

Fairness  of  renditions  under  an  Irish  Repre- 
sentative authority,  question  of  (J.  A. 
Glynn),  28393-5 ; (W.  Pedlow),  31933-5. 

Finance  Question — 

Irish  people  would  insist  that  a grant 
made  as  a set-off  against  overtaxation 
should  be  administered  by  a repre- 
sentative authority  (E.  H.  Bennis), 
31086-8.  .... 

Satisfactory  if  provided  with  proper  re- 
sources (Rev.  H.  O’Reilly),  32276-7. 

General  Council  of  County  Councils,  see  sub- 
heading County  Councils. 

Generosity  of  an  Irish  representative  autho- 
rity .might  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
British  Parliament  (R.  H.  Livesey), 
34814-6. 

Irish  Commercial  Travellers’  Association’s 
resolution  in  favour  of  (S.  P.  Preston), 
27564-8. 

National  authority  elected  ad  hoc  with  power 
of  experts — Representation  of  public  also 
desirable  (O.  Wilson-Harrison),  38341, 
38345. 

North  and  West  of  Ireland  Commercial 
Travellers’  Association — Resolution  of 
neutrality  (S.  P.  Preston),  27568-74. 

Omagh  Board  of  Guardians’  resolution  in. 
favour  of  (P.  M‘Loughlin),  32433-44. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  (Rev.  J.  Meehan), 
26838-40;  (J.  A;  Glynn),  28456;  (T.  R, 
Griffin),  29475-9;  (M.  J.  Nagle),  29681, 
29743 ; (P.  Fitzgerald),  29779-80 ; (Dr. 
Thompson),  30128  (W.  Scully),  31153-4  ; 
(P.  Kirby),  32582,  32628;  (j.  Murphy), 
33581 ; (P.  M ‘Carthy),  36184-5. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  an  Irish  representative- 
authority  acting  through  a Board  of  ex- 
perts (Rev.  D.  Gray),  25467,  26549-50 ; 
(T.  B.  Feely),  30416.V-7 ; (T.  F.  Smyth), 
30514 ; (J.  Collioun),  30655-6. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  if  it  secured  reduction 
of  rates  and  improved  service,  etc  (M. 
Lynch),  31786-9. 

Profits,  disposal  of,  under  an  Irish  autho- 
rity refer  to  title  Nationalisation— State 
Purchase,  etc. 

Sympathy  of  authority  would  be  greater  than 
under  existing  system  (J.  O’Dempsey), 
29271. 

Refer  also  to  sub-heading  Experts. 

Light  Railways — Authority  of  some  kind  needed 
to  see  that  railways  were  properly  con- 
structed before  they  were  opened 
(W.  C.  R.  Coe),  35170. 

Local  Undertakings — 

Local  authorities  could  manage  small  local 
undertakings  more  advantageously  for 
the  districts  than  a Central  Authority 
(M.  Aherne),  36848. 

Opinion  against  management  of  little  local 
systems  bv  local  people  (Rev.  J. 
Meehan),  26911. 

Political  influence.  Danger  of,  see  sub-headings 
Imperial  Control  and  Irish  Authority. 

Poorer  districts  would  benefit  by  public  ownership 
if  Tailway  administrators  were  responsible 
to  public  opinion  (J.  J.  Counihan).  27823. 

Private  management  with  Government  control 
and  subsidy.  Allport  Commission  recom- 
mendation— Opinion  in  favour  of  (Col. 

S.  Crawford),  30934-5. 
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Authority  for  Control  and  Management  cont. 

Public  Control  and  Management- 

Impartial  Public  Authority  required— Diffi- 
culty was  to  decide  what  the  authority 
should  be  (G.  de  Belle  Ball),  37407-8, 
37421. 

Less  efficient  than  Private  management- 
instances  in.  foreign  countries  (Rev.  H. 
O’Reilly),  32133-6. 

Opinion  against  any  form  of  Public  control— 
Newtownards  Urban  District  Coun- 
cil (J.  M'Cutcheon),  32767-72,  32788- 
94,  32816-8,  32826-30. 

Not  suggested  that  railways  should  do  as 
they  pleased,  Objection  was  to  direct 
Government,  management  as  in  the 
Post  Office  (J,  M'Cutcheon),  32797- 
800. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  if  it  would  assist  to 
develop  the  country  (J.  W.  Johnston), 
32943-4. 

Some  sort  of  public  control  necessary  (J.  W. 
Johnston),  32941. 

P. 

Bacon,  Ham,  and  Pork  : 

Foreign  competition — Canada,  United  States,  and 
Denmark  powerful  competitors — Oppor- 
tunity for  Ireland  (W.  G.  S.  Adams), 
33831-3. 

Befer  also  to  Names  of  Places. 

Bailieborough,  Line  to  and  from  Carrickmacross  : 

Proposal  to  construct  line,  Profit  Question,  etc. 
(J.  W.  Dorman),  33361-3 

Ball,  Mr.  G.  de  Belle. — Bepresentative  of  the  Drog- 
heda Development  Association. 

Evidence,  37158-527. 

Ballinamore — Rates  : 

Bacon — Cheaper  to  get  bacon  from  Liverpool  than 
from  Dublin  (M.  Martin),  30687-91. 

Smalls — 

Exorbitant  rates — Traffic  carted  (M.  Martin), 
30685. 

Sugar — Local  rate  to-  Garadice  compared  with 
rate  from  Sligo  and  with  rate  for  coal 
(M.  Martin),  30769-84,  30720-39. 

B ALLIN  ASLOE  : 

Through  rates — WTool  sent  to  Athenry  ami  there 
booked  to  Bradford  through  Ballinasloe 
cheaper  than  booking  direct  from 
Ballinasloe  (J.  A.  Glynn),  28317. 

Ballyuunion  : 

Coach  Service,  Failure  of  (P.  M'Carthy),  36174-6. 

Development  of  district,  possibilities  of,  with  in- 
creased harbour  and  railway  facilities,  see 
title  Listcwel  and  Ballybunion  Railway 
— Traffic,  Development,  etc. 

Ballycotton  : 

Fisheries,  development  of,  and  the  question  of 
railway  facilities  (Rev.  W.  S.  Green), 
36594-5. 

Ballyhay  Dairy  Company  : 

Butter  exports — Increase  from  1892  to  1906  (C 
Walsh).  31793-4,  31844-6. 

Motor  service  from  outlying  districts  to  Charle- 
ville  would  be  an  advantage  (C.  Walsh), 
31877. 

Station  needed  at  level  crossing  known  as  Bally- 
coskerry,  Distance  of  dairy  from  station, 
etc.  (C."  Walsh),  31795-805,  31823-6. 

Company  had  promised  a station  with  - ac- 
commodation for  butter  and  passenger 
traffic — All  that  was  done  was  to  erect  a 
block  cabin  (C.  Walsh),  31306-17,  31821- 
2,  31828-42A. 

Correspondence  with  Railway  Company  and 
Department  of  Agriculture  (C.  Walsh), 
31806-15. 

Damage  to  butter  by  necessity  of  carrying  it 
4 or  5 miles  to  railway  (C.  Walsh),  31859 
72. 

Increase  in  butter  traffic  since  question  of 
increased  facilities  was  mooted,  question 
of  (C.  Walsh).  31843-50. 

Increase  in  traffic  would  result  from  in- 
creased facilities  (C.  Walsh).  31827, 
31857,  31880. 


Ballyhay  Dairy  Company — continued. 

Butter  Exports — continued. 

Moiton,  Rev.  E. —Correspondence  with 
Chairman  of  railway  company  (C. 
Walsh),  31852. 

Passing  place  already  provided,  there  was  a 
double  line  of  railway  (C.  Walsh),  31818- 
20. 

Position  taken  up  by  railway  company  (C. 
Walsh),  31852-6. 

Post  and  telegraph  office  within  a quarter  of 
a mile  of  crossing  (C.  Walsh),  31820. 
Trains  stopped  every  day  at  the  crossing  for 
the  convenience  of  the  railway  (C. 
Walsh),  31839.A-40. 

Bat.lyjamesduff  and  Central  District  of  Cavan. 
Population  of  Ballyjamesduff  (C.  Wilson- 
Harrison),  38329. 

Railway  accommodation,  need  fox- — No  accommo- 
dation in  Ballyjamesduff,  Distance  to 
nearest  station — Disadvantages  (C. 
Wilson-Harrison),  38328,  38331-4. 

Light  railway  advocated  with  broad  gauge  (C. 
Wilson-Harrison),  38332,  38335-6. 
Private  enterprise,  railway  could  not  be 
made  by,  and  ratepayers  were  not 
willing  to  give  guarantee  because 
they  were  already  paying  several 
guarantees  (C.  Wilson-Harrison), 
38337-9. 

Public  Department  should  provide  rail- 
way (C.  Wilson-Harrison),  38340. 
Routes  suggested,  question  of  (C.  Wilson- 
Harrison),  38346-8. 

Befer  also  to  Drogheda — Extension  of 
Railway  Facilities. 

Motor  service  had  been  suggested — Motors 
might  be  used  on  different  roads  and  the 
best  route  discovered  by  that  means  (C. 
Wilson-Harrison),  38336. 

Ballymena  and  District  : 

Competition,  absence  of,  since  Larne  Railway  had 
become  the  property  of  the  Northern 
Counties  Company  (H.  Rainey),  27155-6. 
Fares  too  high — Fares  to  Belfast  HI.  Rainey), 
27167-73. 

Northern  Railway  taken  over  by  Midland  Com- 
pany of  England — No  benefit  to  Bally- 
mena (H.  Rainey),  27202-4. 

Railway  accommodation  needed,  construction  of 
line  from  Carnlough  to  Portglenone  pro- 
posed (W.  Ervine),  32960  ; (R.  Gregg), 
33114-7. 

Capital,  means  of  providing — Question  of 
baronial  guarantee,  etc  (AY.  Ervine)> 
32966-70. 

Capital  not  coming  forward— No  reason 
why  country  should  be  left  to  go  to 
ruin  (W.  Ervine),  33002. 

Free  grant  from  the  Treasury,  Better  lo 
spend  money  in  a district  Where 
there  would  be  no  charge  on  local 
rates  (W.  Ervine),  32983 ; (R. 

Gregg).  33099-101. 

Locality  would  take  the  risk  of  paying 
interest  and  working  line  (R- 
Gregg),  33083,  33096-7. 

Personal  view  (R.  Gregg),  33084-6, 
33094 

Midland  of  England,  Question  of  assist- 
ance from — 

Company  had  not  been  approached 
(R.  Gregg),  33088. 

Resolution  from  Rural  Council  to 
the  effect  that  a railway  was 
wanted,  was  to  come  before  the 
directors  (\Ar.  Ervine),  33089; 
(R.  Gregg).  33089-93. 

No  suggestion  of  a guarantee  (R- 
Gregg),  33095. 

Working  expenses  Question  of — Treasury 
never  guaranteed  working  expenses, 
loss  would  fall  entirelv  on  ratepayers 
(R.  Gregg),  33108-11." 

Iron  Ore  Industry — Traffic  that  could  go  by 
rail,  cost  and  injury  to  roads  of 
present  system  of  transit,  etc.  (AA. 
Ervine),  32992-6:  (R.  Gregg),  33019- 
24.  33038-49.  33096-7. 
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Ballymena  and  District — continued. 

Railway  accommodation  needed — continued. 

Economies  that  would  be  immediately 
available  to  meet  expenditure  on 
capital  outlay  (R.  Gregg),  33050-3. 
“Extraordinary  traffic” — Law  did  not 
apply  in  Ireland,  something  should 
be  done  to  enforce  contribution  to 
upkeep  of  roads  in  proportion  to 
damage  done  (R.  Gregg),  33065-7. 
Quality  of  ore — Better  than  that  where 
the  old  railway  was  (R.  Gregg), 
33036-8. 

Length  of  proposed  line,  route,  etc.  (W. 
Ervine),  32960,  32984-5. 

Means  by  which  line  might  be  obtained — 
Much  was  hoped  from  influence  of  the 
Commission  (W.  Ervine),  32977-9,  32981- 
2. 

Opposition  of  Northern  Counties  Railway 
Company  insisting  that  line  and  bridges 
should  be  wide  enough  for  broad  gauge 
transport,  and  so  making  cost  of  con- 
struction prohibitive  (W.  Ervine),  32997- 
9. 

Profit,  question  of — 

Carnlough,  Prospects  as  a seaside  resort 
if  railway  facilities  were  given  (W. 
Ervine),  32972-3 ; (R.  Gregg),  33025. 
Development  of  industries,  capacity  of 
district  for  (W.  Ervine),  32990-1  ; 
(R.  Gregg),  33060-2,  33103. 

Existing  industries,  amount  spent  in 
carting,  amount  of  traffic  that  could 
go  by  rail,  etc.  (W.  Ervine),  32963, 
32971,  32980,  32990,  33001  ; (R. 
Gregg),  33025-31,  33056-9,  33103. 
Iron  ore  industry,  see  that  sub-head- 
ing. 

Farmers,  attitude  of — Some  of  them  had 
subscribed  their  names  to  be  share- 
holders (W.  Ei-vine),  32967. 

Nature  of  district — Rich  and  prosperous 
agricultural  district  (W.  Er- 
vine), 32961-2,  32970  ; (R. 

Gregg),  33032-3,  33069-71. 
Energy  of  people,  prosperity  due  to 
(R.  Gregg),  33072-3. 

Opinion  that  line  would  pay  (W. 
Ervine),  32983 ; (R.  Gregg), 

33018,  33053,  33073-4,  33103. 
Line  might  have  to  pass  through  a 
non-paying  period  (R.  Gregg), 
33104. 

Parkmore  and  Red  Bay  Railway — Ex- 
planation of  taking  up  rails  (W. 
Ervine),  33034-6. 

Roadway,  making  line  along  proposed,  saving 
in  cost  of  construction,  etc.  (W. 
Ervine),  32986-8. 

County  Council  should  be  asked  to  grant 
a free  bottom  (R.  Gregg),  33075-7, 
33081. 

Width  and  gradients  of  road  (R.  Gregg), 
33078-80. 

Villages  falling  back  for  want  of  railway 
accommodation — Decline  in  population 
of  Ahoghill  (W.  Ervine),  32974-6. 

Rates — 

Excessive  rates  from  Belfast  (H.  Rainey), 
27175. 

Grain — Special  facilities  given  to  a ceitsin 
trader  for  quantities  of  200  tons  (H. 
Rainey),  27157-62,  27185-6,  27192. 
Rate-book,  rates  in  (H.  Rainey),  27187- 
9L 

Through  rates — 

Bacon— Position  of  Ballymena  as  com- 
pared with  Portadown,  etc.  (H. 
Rainey),  27163-6,  27179-84,  27197- 
201. 

Flax-seed — Rate  from  Rotterdam  to 
Ballymena  higher  than  to  Coleraine, 
which  was  33  miles  farther  (H. 
Rainqy),  27193-6. 

Train  Service. 

Cattle  traffic  to  Belfast — Trains  too  late  to 
catch  boat  the  same  night,  special  train 
needed  (H.  Rainey),  27204-12. 

Goods  train  leaving  too  early  in  the  day — 
Special  trains  needed,  increased  traffic 
would  benefit  railway  company  (H. 
Rainey),  27145-55. 


See  Cork  and  Bandon  Railway. 

Bann  and  Foyle  Salmon  Fisheries. 

All  fish  was  carriage  paid  (T.  M'Dertnott), 
28541. 

Amount  paid  in  freight  to  Midland  Company  in 
1906  and  1907,  number  of  boxes  sent 
(T.  M'Dermott),  28542-4,  28703-4. 

Figures  referred  only  to  Derry  and  Coleraine 
(T.  M‘Dermott),  28706. 

Contents  of  a box  (T.  M'Dermott),  28565. 

Delay  in  delivery  owing  to  unpunctuality  of 
trains — Loss  entailed  by  delay  especially 
on  Saturday  mornings  (T.  M'Dermott), 
28491-2,  28510,  28547,  28581,  28605. 

Cause  of  delay — Fish  handed  over  to  London 
and  North-Western  at  Carlisle  since 
two  years  ago  (T.  M‘Dermott),  28499, 
28503-9,  28512-5,  28527-9,  28555-6,  28606, 
28622,  28742-8. 

Compensation,  see  sub-heading  Owner’s  Risk. 

Extent  of  loss  (T.  M'Dermott),  28536-40, 
28545,  28558,  28560-4,  28566-76. 

Immaterial  to  witness  which  railway  carried 
the  fish  provided  it  arrived  in  good  time 
(T.  M'Dermott),  28637-43. 

Increase  in  loss  since  acquisition  by  English 
Midland  of  the  Northern  Counties  line 
(T.  M'Dermott),  28549a-52. 

Instances  (T.  M'Dermott),  28493-8,  28502, 
28579-80. 

No  inquiry  made  as  to  whether  other  people’s 
fish  was  late  also  (T.  M'Dermott), 
28738-41. 

Number  of  cases  of  delay  (T.  M'Dermott), 
28585. 

Passenger  traffic  also  delayed,  but  punctu- 
ality was  even  more  important  for  the 
fish  traffic  (T.  M'Dermott),  28749-60. 

Pooling  arrangement  between  Midland  and 
London  and  North-Western  to  avoid 
competition — Explanation  of  delays  (T. 
M'Dermott),  28500-1,  28526-7,  28530, 

28553-4,  28617-8,  28620-1. 

Representations  to  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture— No  representations  made,  witness 
not  aware  that  Department  had  any 
powers  (T.  M'Dermott),  28709-13. 

Representations  made  to  railway  companies 
(T.  M'Dermott),  28511,  28577. 

Destination  of  fish  (T.  M'Dermott),  28472-3, 
28517. 

Development,  prospects  of — Not  much  likelihood 
of1  a heavier  traffic  (T.  M'Dermott), 
28559. 

Neglect  of  Bann  fisheries  by  Conservators,  funds 
needed  to  protect  fisheries  (T.  M'Der- 
mott), 28724-8. 

Owner’s  risk  rate  all  fish  sent  at — Question  of 
compensation,  etc.  (T.  M'Dermott), 
28490,  28595,  28644,  28648. 

Agreement  with  other  railway  companies 
prohibiting  the  meeting  of  claims  on 
traffic  carried  at  owner’s  risk  rate — 
Letter  from  London  and  North-Western 
(T.  M'Dermott),  28587-94. 

Commercial  matter— Company’s  risk  rate  pre- 
ferable if  there  were  a true  opinion  (T. 
M'Dermott),  28597-602. 

Company’s  Risk  Rate — 

Excess  over  owner’s  risk  rate — Company’s 
risk  rate  too  high  for  fish  to  be  sent 
by  it  (T.  M'Dermott),  28649-52, 
28663-89,  28698-9. 

Sending  at — Worthless  remedy,  the  mak- 
ing of  claims  was  so  long  and 
troublesome  a business  that  it  would 
be  better  to  put  up  with  losses  (T. 
M'Dermott),  28653-9. 

Compensation  claimed,  but  never  given  (T. 
M'Dermott),  28582-4,  28586. 

Heavy  rate  (T.  M'Dermott),  28516,  28596, 
28603. 

Legal  right  and  low  rate  desirable — The  rail- 
way would  have  to  pay  sometime  (T. 
M'Dermott),  28660-2. 

Proof  of  wilful  misconduct  necessary  to 
obtain  compensation — Proof  practically 
impossible  (T.  M'Dermott),  28604,  28608r 
.9,  28645-7A. 

Reform  urgently  required  (T.  M'Dermott), 
28613. 
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Bann  and  Foyle  Salmon  Fisheries — continued. 

Owner’s  risk  rate,  etc. — continued. 

Responsibility  for  loss  should  be  with  rail- 
ways in  case  of  undue  delay  without 
proper  excuse  (T.  M'Dermott),  28531-5, 
28578,  28604,  28610-2,  28615. 

Uniform  insured  rate  as  proposed  by  Mr. 
O’Connor  for  animals — Hardly  feasible 
for  fish,  doubtful  whether  companies 
would  insure  railways  against  their  own 
acts  (T.  M'Dermott),  28690-6. 

Passenger  train,  fish  sent  by  (T.  M'Dermott), 
28482. 

Quick  delivery,  importance  of — most  expeditious 
route  always  chosen  (T.  M'Dermott), 
28477-81. 

Rates — Inequality  of  rates  from  Coleraine  and 
Londonderry,  Effect  of  sea  competition, 
etc.  (T.  M'Dermott),  28518-23,  28623-8. 

No  true  competition  at  Derry  (T.  M'Der- 
mott), 28629-34. 

Routes  by  which  fish  was  sent  (T.  M'Dermott), 
28474-6,  28485-8. 

Midland,  bulk  of  traffic  sent  by  (T.  M'Der- 
mott), 28548-9,  28705-6. 

Bann  Eel  Fishery. 

Price  per  draught  of  eels,  depreciation  in  price 
1 due  to  delay  (T.  M'Dermott),  28714-92. 


Belfast  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Not  representative  of  interests  of  the  city — Rela- 
tions with  Railway  Authorities  (J. 
O’Dempsey),  29262-6. 

Belfast  Harbour  Board. 

Not  representative  of  interests  of  the  city — Rela- 
tions with  Railway  Authorities  (J. 
O’Dempsey),  29262-6. 

Belgium. 

State  Railways,  refer  to  that  title. 

Bennis,  Mr.  E.  H. — Member  of  Firm  of  Messrs. 
Bennis  and  Sons,  Limerick. 

Evidence,  30991-1102. 

Blackberries. 

Baskets  recommended  by  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, adoption  of— Increased  claims  for 
damage,  etc.,  resulting  (P.  Corless); 
36987-95. 

Development  of  wild  fruit  cultivation  industry — 
Carrick-on-Suir,  refer  to  that  title. 
Blacksod  Point. 

Fisheries,  development  of — Failure  due  to  want, 
of  communication  (Rev.  W.  S.  Green), 
36540-6. 


Bantry  Extension  Railway. 

Cost  of  construction — Increased  cost  owing  to 
line  having  been  improperly  laid  out 
(J.  W.  Dorman),  33343. 

Financial  position — Liability  of  the  Barony  (J. 
W.  Dorman),  33487 ; (T.  J.  Canty), 
38166. 


Baronial  Guaranteed  Railways. 

Refer  to  Guaranteed  Railways,  also  names  cf 
Railways. 

Barragowne  : 

Railway  proposed,  Reclamation  of  bog  scheme  (J. 
Horan),  29901-2. 

Belfast. 

Sea  erosion  on  railway — Application  to  Board  of 
Trade,  refusal  of  Board  to  interfere  (J. 
O’Dempsey),  29290. 

Tramways — Capital  wastefully  laid  out,  too 
much  paid  for  undertaking  (J.  O’Demp- 
sey), 29274-7. 

Belfast  and  County  Down  Railway. 

Absorption  of  line  by  Great  Northern,  question  of. 

Opinion  against  absorption  in  interests  of 
trading  community  in  general,  doubtful 
whether  East  Downshire  Steamship  Co. 
would  be  much  affected  (E.  G.  Henesey), 
35544-5,  35589-663,  35640,  35653. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  absorption,  but  there 
was  no  hurry — It  was  a good  line  (Rev. 
H.  O’Reilly),  32172-6. 

Arrangements  thoroughly  satisfactory,  tending  to 
develop  the  trade  of  the  country  (E.  G. 
Henesey),  35524-9,  35539-40,  35544,  35548- 
9,  35573-80,  35638. 

Competition— Extent  of  competition  to  which 
County  Down  line  was  exposed  (E.  G. 
Henesey),  35562-72. 

Financial  Position — Increase  in  profits,  etc. 
(Dr.  Gibson),  28198-9. 

Newcastle  Extension — 

History  of  negotiations,  etc.,  resulting  in  the 
making  of  the  extension  (Rev.  H. 
O’Reilly),  32217-20. 

Working  of — Harmonious  use  of  junction  at 
Castlewellan,  etc.  (Rev.  H.  O’Reilly), 
32209-16. 

Rate3,  examples  of,  favourable  comparison  with 
rates  on  other  Northern  lines  (E.  G 
Henesey),  35530-8,  35546,  35581,  35585-7. 

Reasons  for  low  rates  charged  (E.  G 
Henesey),  35684-8. 

Rebates— None  given,  all  rates  shown  in  rate- 
book (E.  G.  Henesey),  35541-3,  35647-52. 

Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  Railway. 

See  Northern  Counties  Railway. 


Blessington  and  Poulaphouca  Steam  Tramway. 


Cost  of  working  (H.  0.  Tisdall),  35486. 

Failure,  causes  of — Non-connection  with  Dublin, 
steam  traction  and  high  cost  of  fuel  and 
repairs  (H.  O.  Tisdall),  35489. 

Remedies  proposed — Amalgamation  with' 
Blessington  Company  and  substitution  of 
electric  for  steam  traction  (H.  0.  Tis 
dall),  35490. 

Finance  position  unsatisfactory — Capital,  amount 
paid  on  debentures,  etc.  (F.  Moore), 
35347-50 ; (H.  O.  Tisdall),  35480-2, 

35488-8A. 

Gauge  (S.  G.  Gallagher),  28856. 

Length  (S.  G.  Gallagher),  28825. 

Rolling  Stock — Company  had  no  rolling  stock  of 
its  own  (H.  0.  Tisdall),  35484. 

Working  of  in  connection  with  Dublin  and  Bles- 
sington Tramway,  Agreement  between' 
the  companies,  etc.,  refer  to  title  Dublin, 
and  Blessington  Steam  Tramway. 

Blessington  Tramway. 

See  Dublin  and  Blessington  Steam  Tramway. 

Boffin,  Island  of. 

Fisheries,  development  of — Work  of  Congested': 
Districts  Board,  Result,  etc.  (Rev.  W. 
S.  Green),  36534-9. 

Broadhaven. 

Public  right  of  salmon  fishing— Valuable  asset 
(Rev.  W.  S.  Green),  36704. 

Railway  facilities  in  connection  with  development 
of  fisheries — Nearest  station  24  miles  dis- 
tant (Rev.  W.  S.  Green),  36517-21,  36546, 
36711-5. 

Railway  would  develop  new  fisheries  (Rev. 
W.  S.  Green),  36567-71,  36616. 

Bruff. 

Railway  communication  with  Limerick  desirable' 
(J.  Horan),  29896-7,  29903-4,  30000. 


Building  Stone. 

Development  of  industry  would  help  to  check  emi- 
gration and  increase  revenue,  etc.  (J. 
Kiernan),  28040. 

Industry  of  stone-cutters  (J.  Kiernan),  28040. 

Resources  of  Ireland,  possibilities  of  developing 
trade  in  building  stone,  etc.,  if  railway 
rates  were  reasonable-  (J.  Kiernan), 
28035-7 ; (J.  M'Connell),  33288-93, 

33319-20. 


Building  Trade.  6 

Fluctuations — Low  for  the  last  year  (J  Kier- 
nan), 27981-2. 

Bunch  ana. 

Field  near  station  presented  to  Lough  Swilly 
Railway — Illiberal  spirit  of  management. 
Rents  charged  to  herring-curers  (Dr, 
Thompson),  30130. 
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B UTTER. 

Annual  value  of  traffic  in  butter  and  eggs,  in 
Ireland — Proportion  . of  Irish  butter  in 
the  whole  import  to  Great  Britain  (W. 
G.  S.  Adams),  33692-3. 

Creamery  butter — Not  made  to  keep,  importance 
of  speedy  distribution  (E.  H.  Bennis), 
31055. 

Danish  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom — Excess 
of  Danish  over  Irish  import  due  in  part 
to  a better  regulated  supply,  Aid  might 
be  afforded  to  Irish  production  by  an 
altered  transit  system  (W.  G.  S.  Adams), 
33695-702. 

Exports — Value  in  1904,  relative  value  to  total 
exports  (Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26661-3. 

Winter  dairying  and  export  of  butter  in  December 
— Pressure  of  the  rate  would  be  less  in 
proportion  to  the  value  of  the  product 
(W.  G.  S.  Adams),  33799-802. 


Byrne,  Mr.  J. , j.p.,  from  Castletownroclie,  Co.  Cork. 
Evidence,  37089-157. 


c. 


Canals. 

Nationalisation— France  and  Germany,  develop- 
ment of  railways  side  by  side  with  de- 
velopment of  canals  (Rev.  J.  Meehan), 


26954. 


Slow  and  inconvenient  method  of  transport  (S. 
P.  Preston),  27596. 


Canty,  Mr.  T.  J.,  j.p. — Representative  of  Cork  County 
Council. 

Evidence,  38080-184. 

Carndonagh. 

Letters  received  two  hours  later  than  20  years 
ago  owing  to  illiberal  spirit  of  manage- 
ment of  Lough  Swilly  Railway  (Dr. 
Thompson),  30130. 


■Carnlough  to  Portglenone. 

Construction  of  line  proposed,  refer  to  Bally- 
mena and  District. 

Carrickmacross. 

Rates — Unfair  rates  from  Dublin  as  compared 
with  rates  to  Dundalk  (W.  O’Reilly), 
27401-5. 

Carrickmacross  to  Baillieborough. 

Proposal  to  construct  line,  Profit  question,  etc. 
(J.  W.  Dorman),  33361-3. 

Carrick-on-Suir. 

Passenger  train  service — 

Number  of  trains  were  satisfactory,  but  it 
was  a want  of  punctuality  that  was  the 

Srievance  (P.  Corless),  36890-4. 

class  accommodation — Need  for  im- 
provement as  to  carriages  (P.  Corless), 
36895-7. 

Poultry,  Rates  for — 

Dead  poultry,  charge  for  ice — Ice  should  be 
carried  free  (P.  Kirby),  32545-51, 
32553. 

Period  of  the  year  during  which  it  was 
necessary  to  use  ice  (P.  Kirby), 
32552. 

Empties,  charge  for — Crates  should  be  carried 
free  to  markets  (P.  Kirby),  32524-8, 
32635-7. 

Charge  made  by  Clyde  Shipping  Co.  for 
500  miles  (P.  Kirby),  32529-31. 
Expansion  of  trade,  possibilities  of  (P. 
Kirby),  32633-4. 

Extent  of  witness’s  business,  number  of  birds 
sent  per  week,  etc.  (P.  Kirby), 
32588-91. 

Latest  time  at  which  goods  were  received  for 
Dublin  South-Eastern  goods  train, 
Inconvenience  of  rule,  etc.  (P. 
Kirby),  32567-70,  32606-11,  32643-5a. 
Small  quantities  taken  by  Great 
Southern  passenger  trains  if  too  late 
for  the  goods  train  (P.  Kirby), 
32608-10. 


Carrick-on-Suir — continued. 

Poultry,  Rates  for — continued. 

Live  poultry,  rates  for — Rates  to  London  and 
Heathfield  (P.  Kirby),  32536-42, 
32629. 

Collection  and  delivery  of  crates  in  Eng- 
land included  (P.  Kirby),  32535. 
Goods  train,  live  poultry  sent  by  (P. 
Kirby),  32532. 

Rebates  formerly  given — 

Discontinuance  (P.  Kirby),  32613-5, 
32648-9. 

Rates  too  high  since  discontinuance  (P. 
Kirby),  32616-22. 

Reduction  of  Rates  would  mean  a better 
price  for  farmers  and  a better  article  for 
the  market  (P.  Kirby),  32595-8,  32630-2. 
Route  by  which  goods  were  sent  (P.  Kirby), 
32604a-5a. 

Trader’s  ticket,  conditions  regulating  issue — 
Question  whether  witness’s  trade  en- 
titled him  to  a ticket  (P.  Kirby), 
32571-80,  32599-604,  32641. 

Not  known  to  witness  that  there  was 
such  a thing  as  a trader’s  ticket  (P. 
Kirby),  32573,  32577-8,  32599,  32642. 
Turkeys — Excessive  rates  for  live  turkeys, 
extent  of  traffic,  etc.  (P.  Kirby),  32554- 
66. 


Wild  Fruit,  etc.,  Cultivation  of  and  Export 
Trade  to  England — 

Amount  of  traffic  in  fruit,  etc.  (P.  Corless), 
36923-34. 

Baskets  for  packing  fruit  recommended  by 
Department  of  Agriculture,  adoption  of 
— Claims  for  damage,  etc.,  increased  from 
£4  to  £146  resulting  from  (P.  Corless), 
36987-95. 

Complaints  against  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Co.,  nature  of  complaints,  atti- 
tude of  company,  etc.  (P.  Corless), 
36905-22. 

Delay  in  settlement  of  questions  by  Railway 
Company  (P.  Corless),  37023-33,  37042-8. 

Department,  application  made  to,  in  connec- 
tion with  complaints  against  Railway 
Company — Reply  to  the  effect  that  it 
could  not  intervene  on  behalf  of  one 
individual  (P.  Corless),  36904,  36986-8, 
37058-63. 

Employment  of  women  and  girls — Advantage 
to  district  (P.  Corless),  36945-8. 

Extension  of  business  and  increase  in  traffic 
would  take  place  if  the  reduced  rates 
we^e  granted — Corresponding  benefit 
to  railway  company,  etc.  (P.  Cor- 
less), 36930-42. 

Growth  of  industry  in  spite  of  lack  of  co- 
operation of  ‘railway  company  (P. 
Corless),  37014-20,  37062a-7. 

Handling  of  fruit  by  Railway  Companies— 
Crates,  construction  of  suggested — Rail- 
way Company  refusing  to  convoy 
crates  to  Carrick,  Clonmel,  etc.  (P. 
Corless),  36997-7000. 

Fruit  sent  by  goods  trains  and  passenger 
trains — Amount  of  handling  com- 
pared (P.  Corless),  36996-7. 

Kilsheelan — Refusal  to  stop  train  to  take  up 
fruit,  but  it  stopped  to  take  up  a pas- 
senger (P.  Corless),  36906,  36980-5. 

Kinds  of  fruit  dealt  with— blackberries,  etc. 
(P.  Corless),  36943-4. 

Mismanagement  of  railway  due  to  Direc- 
tors’ interference  (P.  Corless),  36959-62. 

Mushroogjs  left  behind  at  Waterford  due  to 
lateness  of  train — Failure  to  obtain 
compensation  in  County  Court  on 
technical  point  (P.  Corless),  36906. 
Money  value  of  mushrooms — Further  loss 
incurred  in  action  taken  against 
Railway  Company  (P.  Corless), 
36963-8. 


Passenger  Train  Service,  fruit  sent  by  arriv- 
ing by  same  train  as  if  they  had  been 
sent  by  goods  rate  (P.  Corless),  36898-903. 
Railway  serving  district  (P.  Corless),  36871. 

/3  D 2 
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Carrick-on-Suir — continued. 

Wild  Fruit,  etc. — continued. 

Rates — Through  Rates,  etc. 

Comparisons  between  rates  on  Great 
Western  and  North  Western  systems 
for  similar  distances  via  Rosslare 
and  Dublin  (P.  Corless),  36969-75. 
Insufficient  number  in  connection  with 
North-Eastern  Districts  of  England 
(P.  Corless),  36873-8. 

Manchester  Rate,  Extension  of  to  Hull, 
Sheffield,  etc.,  proposed — No  sat- 
isfaction ' obtained  from  Rail- 
way Company  (P,  Corless), 
36880-9,  36911-22,  37040-3,  37049. 
Delay  in  granting  concession — Object 
of  Railwav  Company,  etc.  (P. 
Corless),  37023-5. 

Shipping  blackberries  to  England — Same 
rate  via  Dublin  as  existed  via  Water- 
ford, etc. — Applications  made  in 
1901  which  were  refused  by  Railway 
Company  (P.  Corless),  37056. 
Refusing  traffic — Threat  by  Superintendent 
(P.  Corless),  36906. 

Route  by  Great  Western,  route  favoured  as 
against  Dublin  route  (P.  Corless),  36919- 

Carting  op  Traffic. 

Inconvenience  of  local  rates  not  being  collected 
and  delivered  rates. 

Cost  of  Carting — Station  to  station  rates 
preferred  by  majority  of  traders  (J. 
Cream),  29361-3. 

Dublin  Soap  Manufacturers,  Instance  of 
difficulties  of  making  arrangements  at 
numerous  different  stations  (J.  Crean), 
29360-3,  29373-9. 

No  such  thing  as  collection  and  delivery  in 
Ireland  except  on  the  Great  Northern 
(Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26979. 

Unified  Railway  management  the  only 
method  of  dealing  efficiently  with  the 
question  of  cartage  (J.  Crean),  29380. 

Cashel. 

Guaranteed  Baronial  Railway. 

Cost  of  Construction  over  £10,000  per  mile 
(Dr.  Laffan),  38298. 

Exemption  of  Clonmel  from  contribution  in 
order  to  secure  guarantee  (Dr.  Laffan), 
38293-8. 

Castlebar. 

Delay  in  delivery  of  goods— Complaint  had  been 
made  and  defect  was  remedied  (P.  J. 
Mannion),  28960-2. 

Through  Rates— 

Fruit — Through  rate  from  Liverpool  to 
Castlebar  compared  with  rate  from  Dub- 
lin to  Castlebar — Injury  to  Dublin  (P. 
J.  Mannion),  28934-41,  28979-81,29000-6. 
Pork — Excessive  rate  to  London  (P.  J. 
Mannion),  28989, 

Castlebar  Urban  District  Council. 

Railways  question — Resolution  (P.  J.  Mannion), 
28963-5. 


Castlebellingham. 


Rates— Artificial  manures  from  Dublin,  anoma- 
lies in  rates,  comparison  with  rates  to 
Dundalk,  etc.  (W.  O’Reilly),  27362a-9, 
27467a-7. 

Dundalk,  rate  to,  reduced  owing  to  steam- 
ship competition  (W.  O’Reilly),  27370-7. 

Castlecomer  Coalfields. 

Railway  needed  to  develop  collieries  and  district 
generally,  Profits  question — Nature  of 
district  through  which  line  would  run, 
industries,  etc.  (J.  Kiernan),  28044-50. 


Castletownbere. 

Railway  extension  proposed  from  Bantry  to  Glen 
ganffo  and  from  Glengarifie  to  Castle 
townbere  (J.  W.  Dorman),  33359. 

Guarantee— Ratepayers  already  too  heavil- 
pressed,  no  likelihood  of  obtaining  i 
further  gu„ante,  (J  w Dorman) 


Castletownroche. 

Platforms  low,  dangerous  for  passengers  and 
injurious  for  luggage — Matter  placed 
before  Department  of  Agriculture,  but 
without  result  (J.  Byrne),  37106-11. 
37128-34. 

Rates,  inequality  of  rates  from  Cork — Lower  rate- 
for  longer  distance  toFermoy  (J.  Byrne), 
37112-4,  37135-49. 

Shelter  shed  for  accommodation  of  passengers. 
Erection  of  at  stations  proposed  (J. 
Byrne),  37116-9. 


Train  Service — 

Bandon  and  South  Coast  Line,  Instance  of 
connection  which  did  not  work — Passen- 
gers for  first  train  to  Bandon  obliged  to- 
spend  the  night  in  Cork  (J.  Byrne). 
37115,  37153-7. 

Mallow  connection — No  train  after  2.10  p.m. 
except  for  3 months  in  the  year  since 
commencement  of  Rosslare  Express 
(J.  Byrne),  37091-6,  37121-7. 

12.30  p.m.  to  Limerick,  Running  on  to 
M allow  suggested  — Representat  ions 
had  been  made  to  Railway  Company 
and  to  Parliament  (J.  Byrne), 
37097-101,  37121-7. 

Connection  between  Cork  and  Bandon 
Co.  and  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Co.,  proposed  (J.  Byrne),  37153-7. 


Cattle  Trade. 

Breaking  up  of  grazing  districts— Effect  on  cattle 
trade  and  on  railway  traffic  (W. 
Smiddy),  38393-8. 

Fares  for  Cattle  Dealers,  etc. — 

Fares  too  high — Cattle  Traders’  Association 
opinion  that  people  in  the  trade  should 
be  entitled  to  return  tickets  at  single 
fares  (W.  Smiddy),  38360-2. 

Trader’s  ticket  not  obtainable  unless  there 
was  an  annual  turn-over  with  the  com- 
pany of  £250  a year  (W.  Smiddy), 
38358-9. 

Rates  and  Facilities  refer  to  titles  Animals, 

Transit  of,  and  Wagons,  also  names  of  places. 

Cavan  and  Leitrim  Light  Railway. 

Accounts — -Board’s  auditor  refused  access  to  ac- 
counts at  local  stations  (Rev.  D.  Gray), 
26435,  26576-83;  (T.  F.  -Smyth),  30478- 
84,  30544,  30547a,  30549a-52,  30553a. 

Order  in  -Council  provided1  that  all  -books 
should  be  examined  (T.  F.  Smyth), 
30479-80. 

Application  of  Order  in  Council,  ques- 
tion whether  it  was  intended  that 
-auditor  should  have  access  to  books 
at  all  stations  ('Colonel  Poe),  30545- 
6 ; (Chairman),  30547,  30548,  30549, 
30552 ; (Croker  Barrington),  30552- 
2a. 

Protest  .against  levy  of  rate,  question  as  to 
justification  for  (T.  F.  Smyth),  30530- 
40. 

Agreement  with  evidence  given  by  Rev.  D.  Gray 
(Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26655-7. 

Books— kept  in  Dublin  (Rev.  D.  Gray),  26442-3. 

Capital — Paid-up  capital  of  the  two  sections  of 
the  railway,  -proportion  of  Leitrim  sec- 
tion (Rev.  D.  Gray),  26398-400. 

Coal — Cheap  coal  promised  if  guarantee  for  line 
were  given,  including  guarantee  for  two 
miles  of  line  not  in  Leitrim — Breach  of 
faith,  preferential  .rates  given  to  out- 
siders as  a result  of  combined  manage- 
ment of  railway  .and  mining  company 
(Rev.  D.  Gray),  26421-4,  26520  (T.  F. 
Smyth),  30506-10. 

Coal  supplied  to  railway — -price  charged ; 
cost  of  carriage,  cost  to  the  district,  etc. 
(Rev.  D.  Gray),  26452-4,  26523-9;  (T- 
F.  Smyth),  30462;  (M.  Martin),  30721-4. 

Complaint  with  reference  to  price  of  coal 
had  been  brought  before  the  Chief  Sec- 
retary (Rev.  D.  Gray),  26430-1. 

English  and  Scotch  coal  used  in  the  dis- 
trict owing  to  price  of  Arigna  coal  (Rev. 

± D.  Gray),  26432-4,  26521-2. 
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Cavan  and  Leitrim  Light  Railway — continued. 
Coal — continued. 

Proprietors  of  colliery  were  more  interested 
in  the  Mining  company  than  the  rail- 
way (Rev.  D.  Gray),  26425-6. 

Quality  of  coal  supplied  to  railway  and  to 
those  within  guaranteeing  area  inferior 
to  that  given  to  outsiders  (Rev.  D. 
Gray),  26434. 

Surcharging  directors  responsible  for  charg- 
ing railway  company  more  than  the 
public,  question  of  (T.  F.  Smyth), 
30531,  30537-8 a. 

County  Council  was  fairly  unanimous  as  to 
views  expressed  by  witness  (Rev.  D. 
Gray),  26385-7. 

Date  when  line  was  constructed — 19  or  20  years 
ago  (T.  F.  Smyth),  30441. 

Description  of  railway — narrow-gauge  railway 
from  Dromod  to  Belturbet,  etc.  (Rev. 
D.  Gray),  26393. 

Development  of  traffic — no  efforts  had  Jaeenanade 
(Rev.  D.  Gray),  26458-9,  26608-9. 
Directors,  Number,  etc. 

Baronial  Directors : 

Number  for  Ledtrim  and  Cavan  respec- 
tively (Rev.  D.  Gray),  26484. 
Outnumbered  by  shareholders’  directors 
— helpless  position  of  minority 
(Rev.  D.  Gray),  26435,  26485- 
6,  26490-2,  26569-75;  (T.  F. 

Smyth),  30451-3. 

Improvement  on  present  system  if 
there  were  a majority  of  local 
directors  (Rev.  J.  Meehan), 
26910-1  ; (T.  F.  Smyth), 

30495-8  : (M.  Martin),  30670-8a  ; 
(E.  O’N.  Clarke),  30747-50. 
Majority  on  directorate  promised 
to  guaranteeing  area — Breach 
of  faith  .alleged  (Rev.  D.  Gray), 
26402,  26434,  26558-68. 

Majority  should  be  the  other  way 
(T.  F.  Smyth),  30454-5. 
Representations  to  Board  of  Trade 
and  Railway  Commissioners, 
question  of  (Rev.  D.  Gray), 
26610-8,  26641. 

Expenses  paid — no  fees  (Rev.  D.  Gray), 
26648-51. 

Qualification  for  directorship  (Rev.  D. 
Gray),  26447-9. 

Unfairness  of  allowing  directors  of  railway 
company  to  be  also  directors  of 
Mining  Company — injustice  to  rate- 
payers of  guaranteeing  area  (Rev. 
D.  Gray),  26451-6. 

Number  of  railway  directors  who  were 
also  directors  of  Mining  Company 
(Rev.  D.  Gray),  26510-4. 

Division  of  railway  into  two  undertakings  (Rev. 

D.  Gray),  26396-7. 

Earnings,  see  sub-heading  receipts. 

Extension  to  Arignia  Mines,  etc. 

Carting — Coal  carted  at  present  at  consider- 
able expense  (T.  F.  Smyth),  30448-9. 
Government  grant  offered — 

Not  a sufficient  guarantee,  and  not  given 
in  legal  form  (Rev.  D.  Gray),  26626, 
26630;  (T.  F.  Smyth),  30528-9. 
Ratepayers  compelling  County  Council 
to  refuse  grant— objections  to  being 
hoodwinked  a second  time  (Rev.  D. 
Gray),  26624-5;  (T.  F.  Smyth), 
30466-8,  30525-7,  30556-7. 

Great  Northern  Railway,  offer  of  guarantee 
of  £500  a year  for  one  extension  (Rev. 
D.  Gray),  26626-9. 

Guarantee  question  (T.  F.  Smyth),  30486-7, 
30523-4. 

Mineral  resources  and  industries  which 
could  be  developed — Employment  would 
be  provided,  etc.  (T.  F.  Smyth),  30485- 
92a. 

Mining  Company  formed  after  railway  com- 
pany (T.  F.  Smyth),  30450. 

Fares — Falling-off  in  number  of  passengers 
owing  to  fares  having  been  raised  (Rev. 
D.  Gray),  26457-8,  26598-602. 


Cavan  and  Leitrim  Light  Railway — continued. 

Guarantee. 

Amount  of  capital  guaranteed  (T.  F.  Smyth), 
30442. 

Amount  paid  up  to  the  present — -money  for 
guarantee  derived  from  earnings  of  emi- 
grants (Rev.  D.  Gray),  26445-6,  26464. 

Amount  -payable  in  the  pound — estimate  and 
actual  payment  (Rev.  D.  Gray), 
26417-20,  26494;  (T.  F.  Smyth), 
30443,  30466,  30475;  (M.  Martin), 
30668. 

Extension  of  Line  to  Arignia  would  have 
lessened  rate  (T.  F.  Smyth),  30447. 
Local  Taxation  Account  recoupment  from 
where  rate  exceeded  6 d.  in  the  pound 
— Witness  not  aware  of  any  recoup- 
ment (T.  F.  Smyth),  30515-22. 

Annual  liability — Proportion  paid  by  line, 
district,  and  Exchequer  (Rev.  D. 
Gray),  26497-500,  26605-6. 

•Statistics  given  did  not  justify  ineffi- 
cient management,  though  they 
showed  that  things  were  not  so  bad 
as  they  might  be  (Rev.  D.  Gray), 
26607. 

Area  on  which  rate  was  levied  (Rev.  D. 
Gray),  26395;  (T.  F.  Smyth),  30476-7. 

Burden  (had  been  borne  for  the  last  two 
years  in  the  hope  that  the  present  Com- 
mission would  -redress  the  grievance 
(Rev.  D.  Gray),  26462. 

Capitalisation  of  Government  Grant. 

Amount  that  would  be  provided — extent 
of  relief  in  respect  of  the  guarantee 
(Rev.  D.  Gray),  26530-4. 

Power  of  -paying  off  shareholders,  ques- 
tion as  to — Price  at  which  if  might 
be  possible  to  buy  up  shares  (Rev. 
D.  Gray),  26535-40. 

Ratepayers’  liability  would  not  be  les- 
sened if  shareholders  insisted  on 
market  value  for  their  shares  (T.  F. 
Smyth),  30499-503. 

Scheme  for,  presented  to  the  Chief  Sec- 
retary (Rev.  D.  Gray),  26431. 

Conditions  -upon  which  ratepayers  agreed  to 
give  guarantee — Breach  of  faith  al- 
leged. 

Promises  were  in  writing,  and  could  be 
supplied'  to  the  Commission — Au- 
thorities to  whom  ratepayers  desired 
tc  appeal  (Rev.  D.  Gray),  26632-40. 
See  also  sub-headings  Directors  and  Coal. 

Counties  benefiting  by  the  railway,  .and  coun- 
ties bearing  financial  loss — Burden  on- 
Leitrim  guarantors  (Rev.  D.  Gray), 
26408-16. 

- " District  served  by  the  railway  was  the 
poorest  in  Ireland — Scheduled  as  con- 
gested (Rev.  D.  Gray),  26463,  26469-71. 

Part  of  line  guaranteed  by  Leitrim  was  out- 
side the  county  (E.  O.N.  Clarke),  30738- 
40. 

Percentage  (Rev.  D.  Gray),  26394 ; (T.  F. 
Smyth),  30443. 

Profits.  Apportionment  of  — Injustice  to 
Leitrim  (E.  O’N.  Clarke),  30741-6, 
30760-6. 

Receipts  and  expenditure  in  1906 — Disposal 
of  balance,  etc.  (T.  F.  Smyth),  30473-5. 

Treasury  liability — Two  per  cent,  in  event 
of  a deficit  (Rev.  D.  Gray),  26395. 

Management  of  Railway. 

Combined  management  of  railway  and  Min- 
ing Company  prejudicial  to  interests 
of  railway. 

Agreement  with  Rev.  P.  Gray’s  evi- 
dence (T.  F.  Smyth),  30455-7. 

Better  for  both  companies,  certainly  for 
the  railway,  to  be  independent  of 
each  other  (T.  F.  Smyth),  30463-5. 
Manager  of  railway  company  was  secre- 
tary of  coal  company  (Rev.  D. 
Gray),  26427-9. 

Farming,  Manager  occupied  in  (M. 
Martin),  30666-7. 

Time  spent  in  promoting  Mining 
Company’s  business  while  rail- 
way was  neglected  and  was  a 
signal  failure  (Rev.  D.  Gray), 
26456. 
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Cavan  and  Leitrim  Light  Railway— continued. 
Management  of  Railway — continued. 

Prosperity  of  Arigna  Mining  Company, 
dividend  paid,  etc.  (Rev.  D.  Gray), 
26456,  26642-7. 

See  also  sub-headings  Directors  and  Coal. 
Everything  left  entirely  to  Traffic  Manager 
— Directors  never  examined  into  any- 
thing (Rev.  D.  Gray),  26545-6. 
Nationalisation  the  only  remedy  for  such 
cases  of  mismanagement  (M.  Martin), 
30718-9;  (E.  O’N.  Clarke),  30755-9. 

Offices,  see  that  sub-heading. 

Officials — 

Dispersal  of,  prejudicial  to  interests  of 
line  (Rev.  D.  Gray),  26440-1,  26456, 
26544. 

Objections  to  railway  and  mining  com- 
pany being  worked  by  same  officials 
(M.  Martin),  30664-5;  (E.  O’N. 
Clarke),  30752-4. 

Offices— Head  offices  in  Dublin  (Rev.  D.  Gray), 
26438. 

Additional  expense  caused  by  offices  being  in 
Dublin  instead  of  in  Ballinamore 
(Rev.  D.  Gray),  26544,  26603-4;  (T. 

F.  Smyth),  30459. 

Amount  that  could  be  saved  not  large  in 
itself  but  considerable  in  a small  con- 
cern (T.  F.  Smyth),  30460-1. 

Dublin  expenses — All  Board  Meetings  held  in 
Dublin  (Rev.  D.  Gray),  26439. 

Monstrous  extravagance  in  Ireland,  whatever 
the  circumstances  of  other  countries  might 
be  (Rev.  D.  Gray),  26584-7. 

Rates — Carting  at  half  the  cost  of  the  Railway 
Rates,  discouraging  to  Traffic  (Rev.  D. 
Gray),  26479-81. 

Receipts  per  mile  per  week — Estimate  and  actual 
receipts  (Rev.  D.  Gray),  26403-7,  26493. 
Reserve  Fund — Question  as  to  how  reserve  fund 
was  accumulated,  additional  levy  on 
barony  (T.  F.  Smyth),  30493-4. 

Route  and  extent  of  line  (T.  F.  Smyth),  30446. 
Favourable  position  of  line,  connecting  with 
two  railways  (T.  F.  Smyth),  30469. 
'.Shareholders — Many  Shareholders  lived  in  dis- 
trict, but  were  more  interested  in  the 
Mining  Company  than  in  the  Railway 
(Rev.  D.  Gray),  26451. 

Shares  at  a premium  owing  to  the  5 per  cent. 

guarantee  (Rev.  D.  Gray),  26459-61. 

Train  Service — 

Impossible  to  make  a return  journey  in  one 
day  (Rev.  D.  Gray),  26478,  26619-23. 
Time-table  not  kept  at  all  (Rev.  D.  Gray), 
26478,  26482-3. 

Instance  (Rev.  D.  Gray),  26551-3. 
Weights  of  Goods  delivered  by  Railway,  absence 
of  means  of  checking — 

Advice  Note  given  for  coal — Change  in  Note 
in  1904,  new  Note  giving  neither  weight 
nor  rate  (Rev.  D.  Gray),  26472-7 ; (M. 
Martin),  30692-718. 

Pilfering  on  line,  extent  of  (Rev.  D.  Gray), 
26483. 

W orking  expenses — Unsatisfactory  working  of 
railway — 

Estimated  cost  of  working  railway  if  baronial 
directors  had  the  management  (Rev.  D. 
Gray),  26588-97. 

Instances  of  extravagance  and  unsatisfactory 
management  (Rev.  D.  Gray),  26435-43. 
Loss  on  working  under  existing  circumstances 
— Believed  that  line  would  more  than 
pay  its  expenses  if  guarantors  had 
the  management  (Rev.  D.  Gray), 
26444-5,  26506-8,  26541-3,  26547-8; 
(T.  F.  Smyth),  30469-72. 

Shareholders  had  no  pecuniary  interest 
in  welfare  of  line — Impossible  to  ex- 
pect good  management  under  such 
a system  (Rev.  D.  Gray),  26501-5. 

Cavan  County : 

Central  area,  Lack  of  Railway  accommodation,  see 
title  Bally jamesduff  and  Central  District 
of  Cavan. 


Charleville— Motor  Transit. 

Discontinuance  of  Motor  Service,  Question  as  to 
(W.  Smiddy),  38389-93. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  Motor  Transit  from  outlying 
districts  (C.  Walsh),  31877. 

Clara : 

Fares — 

Excursion  fares  by  ordinary  trains  too  low 
in  proportion  (R.  Goodbody),  31210-4. 
Better  to  have  lower  regular  fares,  rail- 
way revenue  would  not  suffer,  and 
overcrowding  and  disorganised  trade 
would  be  avoided  (R.  Goodbody), 
31264-7. 

First  and  second-class  fares  too  high,  no  com- 
plaint as  to  third-class  (R.  Goodbody), 
31208-10. 

Jute-spinning  Industry — 

Aptitude  of  the  people — Clara  had  been  a 
manufacturing  district  for  eighty  years 
(R.  Goodbody),  31230-2. 

Competitors — Dundee  and  Calcutta  (R.  Good- 
. body),  31234-7. 

Extent  and  nature  of  competition  in  Ire- 
land (R.  Goodbody),  31392-6. 

Development  Possibilities — 

Factory  Act,  Inelasticity  of — Difficulty 
in  the  way  of  development  (R.  Good- 
body),  31335-6. 

Not  desirable  to  extend  business  in  view 
of  conditions  and  ideas  of  the  people 
in  Ireland — Time  lost  by  Missions, 
football,  etc.  (R.  Goodbody),  31274- 
81,  31330-4,  31337-9. 

Number  of  extra  hands  which  could  be 
employed  with  existing  machinery 
(R.  Goodbody),  31254,  31273. 

Employment — Number  of  persons  employed 
(R.  Goodbody),  31196. 

Wages  paid  (R,.  Goodbody),  31228. 

Facilities — No  special  complaints  (R.  Good- 
body),  31200. 

Market— 70  per  cent,  of  goods  went  to  Eng- 
land (R.  Goodbody),  31201-2,  31298. 
Irish  trade,  proportion  of  (R.  Goodbody), 
31299-301. 

Rates — • 

No  complaints  of  Through  Rates  (R. 
Goodbody),  31201,  31316,  31388. 
North-Eastern  traffic,  arrangements 
in  regard  to  (R.  Goodbody), 
31206-7. 

, Ultimatum  to  railway,  effect  of — Threat 

to  leave  the  place  had  had  the  desired 
effect  (R.  Goodbody),  31226-9,  31397- 
403. 

Raw  material  imported  (R.  Goodbody),  31194, 
31233. 

Dublin,  all  raw  material  imported  through 
— Cargoes  from  Calcutta  or  Bombay 
too  large  (R.  Goodbody),  31259-63. 
Proportion  of  total  quantity  of  . jute  im- 
ported which  came  to  Clara  (R.  Good- 
body),  31268-70. 

Train  Service — As  much  as  could  be  expected  (R- 
Goodbody),  31222-5. 

Clare  County : 

East  Clare  Railway  Scheme — Guarantee  Question, 
Attitude  of  Grand  Jury  (M.  Tierney), 
29138 

Clare  Railways  : 

Absorption  of  lines  by  a larger  company,  Opinion 
that  working  would  be  better  (F.  J. 
0’Doherty),  58441. 

Absorption  of  lines  by  Great  Southern  and 
Western  proposed  (M.  Lvnch),  31684-8, 
31706-9. 

Agreement  between  Clare  County  Council  and 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Rail- 
way at  time  of  Amalgamation  with 
Waterford  and  Limerick  Railway — 
Promise  made — 

Grievances  would  disappear  if  agreement 
had  been  kept  (M.  Tierney),  29169- 
75. 

No  attempt  had  been  made  to  carry  out 
bargain  (M.  Tierney),  29191-4 a. 
Undertaking  to  group  Ennis  with  Lime- 
rick with  regard  to  rates — Not  car- 
ried out  (M.  Tierney),  29165-8, 
29191-75A. 
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Clare  Railways— continued.  Clare  Railways— continued. 


Absorption  of  lines  by  G.S.  and  W.  Railway — 
continued. 

Government  Grant — continued. 

Compulsory  absorption  advocated  (M.  Lynch), 
31690-2. 

Government  Grant  to  G.S.  and  W.  Railway 
to  take  over  and  re- gauge  railways 
proposed— Scheme  quite  practicable 
if  State  dad  its  duty  by  Ireland  (R. 
H.  Livesey),  34795-806,  34887. 
Amount  required  to  re-gauge  line  and 
bring  it  up  to  a good  standard,  Ques- 
tion of  (R.  H.  Livesey),  34888-9. 
Kilrush — Possibility  of  converting  Kil- 
rush  into  an  Irish  Brighton,  Question 
of  (R.  H.  Livesev),  34796-7,  34912- 
21. 

Loss,  Possibility  of,  but  witness  believed 
the  company  was  sufficiently  strong 
and  patriotic  to  take  the  risk  (R.  H. 
Livesey),  34890-900,  38989-90. 

More  economical  and  efficient  working  of 
line  would  result,  and  railway  could 
be  developed  in  connection  with  the 
Rosslare  and  Fishguard  route  (R.  H. 
Livesey),  34795. 

Loss  involved  should  be  borne  by  the  State 
(M.  Lynch),  31694-5. 

Baronial  Guarantee — 

Burden  of — Poorer  the  district  the  more  they 
had  to  pay,  Explanation  (M.  Tierney), 
29178. 

Small  amount  of  State  aid  received  by  the 
West  Clare  line  compared  with  that  re- 
ceived by  the  Donegal  line — Proposal  that 
Treasury  should  redeem  their  liability  in 
regard  to  the  first  as  they  had  in  regard 
to  the  second  (R.  H.  Livesey),  34972-88. 

Treasury  recouped  baronies  2 per  cent,  of  the 
amount  paid  by  them  to  cover  deficiency 
on  West  Clare  line  (R.  H.  Livesey), 
34733-4A,  34791. 

Construction— West  Clare  Railway  badly  con- 
structed . from  the  beginning,  loose 
sleepers,  etc.  (M.  Tierney),  29095-7, 
29099-102. 

Contractor  handed  over  West  Clare  Railway  sub- 
ject to  Rent  for  Ennis  Station  and  also 
for  a portion  pf  the  line — Breach  of 
Agreement  alleged  (M.  Tierney),  29102- 
11,  29120-4 ; (Choker.  Barrington),  29124a- 
25a;  (M.  Tierney),  29139-50. 

Directors — 

Fees — Average  amount  of  fees  per  annum  on 
West  Clare  Railway  (R.  H.  Livesey), 
34731. 

Baronial  directors  should  not  draw  fees 
at  all  except  to  cover  their  expenses 
(R.  H.  Livesey),  34910-11. 

Number  representing  ratepayers  nnd  share- 
holders respectively  (M.  Tierney),  29115, 
29117 — Discussion,  29117. 

Ratepayers’  Directors  had  no  control,  Busi- 
ness done  by  Shareholders’  Directors — 
Revision  of  arrangement  required  to 
make  railway  a paying  concern  (M. 
Tierney),  29090-2,  29098,  29184-7. 

Engineer-in-Chief  of  West  and  South  Clare  Rail- 
ways, Money  paid  in  excess  of  Salary — 
Complaint  as  to  (M.  Tierney),  29111-4, 
29116. 

Equipment  of  lines  fairly  good  (R.  H.  Livesey), 
34726. 

Fares — Cheap  tickets  to  Kilkee — More  frequent 
issue,  and  by  later  trains  than  at  pre- 
sent, suggested  (F.  J.  O’Doherty), 
38424-5. 

Financial  position — West  Clare  Railway  Deficit 
(R.  H.  Livesey),  34732,  34790. 

Greater  part  of  loss  borne  by  a very  poor  dis- 
trict (R.  H.  Livesey),  34791-2. 

Floods  owing  to  roads  having  been  lowered  to 
avoid  raising  the.  railway  (M.  Tierney), 
29125A-7. 

Gauge — Advantage  to  district  if  giiage  were 
altered  to  broad  gauge  (M.  Tierney), 
29188;  (F.  J.  O’Dohertv),  38438-9. 


G auge — conti  nued. 

Funds,  Source  of — Proposed  that  the  £60,000 
offered  by  Mr.  G.  Balfour  for  railway  in 
East  Clare  should  be  appropriated  to 
transforming  West  and  South  Clare  sys- 
tem into  a broad  gauge  line  (R.  H. 
Livesey),  34966,  34969-71;  (F.  J. 

O’Doherty),  38452-3. 

Justifiable  expense  in  view  of  the  rteady  rise 
in  receipts  on  the  lines  (R.  H.  Livesey), 
34960-5.' 

Rolling  Stock,  economy  which  might  be  effected 
in  regard  to  (R.  H.  Livesey),  34953. 

Transhipment,  saving  of  which  would  be 
effected  (R.  H.  Livesey),  34952. 

Cost  of  Transhipment  at  Ennis — Deter-  . 
rent  to  traffic  CF.  J.  O’Doherty), 
38447-51. 

Refer  also  to  sub-heading  Absorption — Govern- 
ment Grant. 

Kilkee — Question  how  far  decline  of  district  was 
due  to  inefficiency  of  railway  ( J.  Horan), 
30008-9. 

M aii  agement — 

Directors,  see  that  sub-heading. 

Petition  to  Lord  Lieutenant  to  transfer  line-'- 
to  County  Council,  question  as  to  whe- 
ther the  petition  wias  in  abeyance  or 
had  been  dropped  owing  to  decision  of 
law  officers  that  section  7 of  Act  of  1896 
did  not  apply  (M.  Tierney),  29135a — 
Discussion,  29136-7. 

Offices — Head  offices  of  railway  in  Dublin  (R.  H. 
Livesey),  34686. 

Rolling  Stock. 

Adequate  amount  of  rolling  stock  provided 
at  the  outset,  yet  a heavy  expenditure: 
on  locomotives  was  incurred  year  by 
year  (R.  H.  Livesey),  34954-7. 

Extravagant  expenditure — Deal  and  pitch 
pine  used  instead  of  oak  for  the  under 
frame,  and  far  too  many  painters  and 
fitters  employed  in  the  workshops  (R.  H. 
Livesey),  34958-9. 

Insufficient — Trade  injured  in  consequence 
(F.  J.  O’Doherty),  38435-7. 

Supervision  of  West  and  South  Clare  lines,  ques- 
tion of  (R.  H.  Livesey),  34707-11. 

Train  service — Slowness  of  trains,  injury  to 
tourist  traffic  (M.  Tierney),  29095. 

Working  Expenses— 

Expenditure  per  train  mile  for  locomotive 
repairs  and  for  ’maintenance  of  per- 
manent way — Comparison  with 

Donegal  line  where  conditions  were 
similar,  but  less  favourable  (R.  H. 
Livesey),  34690-701 a,  34703-6,  34715, 
34723-30,  34781,  34783-6  34925-34. 
Estimate  of  possible  reduction  on  West  • 
and  South  Clare  lines  (R.  H.  Live- 
sey), 34689,  34693,  34702,  34716, 
34722,  34787-9,  34793. 

Fairness  of  Comparison,  question  of  (R. 

H.  Livesey),  34781,  34901-7. 

Reasons  for  high  expenditure. 

Local  employment— Construction  of 
carriages  and  the  repairs  were 
carried  out  at  Ennis  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  looal  employment 
(R.  H.  Livesey),  34719-20. 

Too  large  a staff  was  the  principal 
reason  (R.  H.  Livesey),  34706, 
34784. 

Extravagant  working  of  locomotive  and  car- 
riage department  and  permanent  way 
department  on  West  and  South  Clare 
lines  (R.  H.  Livesey),  34689,  34718, 

34782,  34957-9. 

Increased  expenditure  as  compared  with  in- 
crease in  receipts — Accounted  for  by  new 
rolling  stock  and  permanent  way  (M. 
Tierney),  29128-32,  29151-7,  29179-81. 

Secretary  and  Accountant’s  Department — 
Witness  had  no  fault  to  find  with 
the  management  (R.  H.  Livesev), 
34685. 

Traffic  department — management  fairly  good 
(R.  H.  Livesey),  34687-8. 
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Claremorbis. 

Connections  at— Claremorris  one  of  the  few 
places  where  connections  were  well 
worked  (Tatlow),  27674;  (S.  P.  Preston), 
27675. 

Clarke,  Mr.  E.  O’N.,  c.e .—County  Surveyor,  Leitrim. 

Evidence,  30735-66. 

Classification  of  Goods. 

Complicated  and  difficult  to  understand— Revision 
needed  (P.  J.  Mannion),  28948-52. 

Three  instead  of  eight  classes  proposed  (P. 
J.  Miannion),  28975-8. 

Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  traffic  of  United1  King- 
dom carried  below  classification  rate — - 
Witness  did  not  know  that  the  railway 
companies  were  so  indulgent  (P.  J. 
Mannion),  29033-4. 

Cleg oan  Fisheries. 

Development  of  fisheries  and  the  question  of  rail- 
way facilities  (Rev.  W.  S.  Green), 
36534. 

Transit  facilities  needed  to  get  fish  to  ina.' 

ket — Midland  sent  off  special  trains 
as  soon  as  fish  arrived  in  Galway 
(M.  Lynch),  31727-32. 

* Steamer,  fish  sent  to  Galway  by,  at  pre- 
sent (M.  Lynch),  31733-4. 

Clogher  Valley  Railway. 

Branches  proposed  from  Ballygawley  to  Dungan- 
non and  from  Clogher  to  Fintona  (Dr. 
Thompson),  30101-2. 

Newry  Extension — 

Capital,  Provision  of — No  objection  to  sub- 
scription from  English  Company  (Rev. 
H.  O’Reilly),  32204-7. 

Great  Northern  should  make  the  extension  if 
they  took  over  the  Clogher  Valley  line 
(Rev.  H.  O’Reilly),  32203. 

Taking  overby  Great  Northern  proposed  (Rev.  H. 
O’Reilly),  32203. 

Clonakilty  Extension  Railway. 

Cost  of  Construction — Heavy  and  unnecessary  ex- 
pense incurred  owing  to  Mr.  Bence 
Jones’s  refusal  to  allow  the  line  to  go 
through  his  property  (J.  W.  Dorman), 
33341,  33454,  33456. 

Financial  Position — 

Arrangements  for  construction  of  line,  Capital 
raised,  etc.  (J.  W.  Dorman),  33492-5. 

Extent  to  which  guarantee  had  been  called 
on,  etc.  (J.  W.  Dorman),  33434  , 33484-7. 

Repayment  of  amount  quaranteed,  question 
of  (T.  J.  Canty),  38159-61. 

Clonkeen,  Co.  Kerry. 

• Amalgamation  as  remedy  for  complaints  against 
local  railways — There  was  only  one  rail- 
way (J.  Murphy),  33555-6. 

Principal  industries — Butter-making  and  cattle- 
rearing (J.  Murphy),  33518-21,  33523-6. 

Rates — Rates  from  Ijoobridge  to  Cork — 

Butter— Change  in  butter-making  methods, 
quality  of  firkin  butter  too  inferior 
to  compote  wtih  foreign  butter,  far- 
mers now  selling  butter  fresh  to  ex- 

e or  ter  in  small  consignments  — 
liarges  very  high  (J.  Murphy), 
33528-34,  33582-4. 

Co-operation  impossible — Obstacles  (J. 
Murphy),  33585-608;  instances  (J. 
Murphy),  33535-41. 

Local  dealers,  traffic  forced  into  hands  of 
— Average  price  given  so  that  there 
was  no  inducement  to  produce  the 
best  butter  (J.  Murphy),  33562-74. 
Moderate  rates  for  small  quantities  would 
lead  to  increase  in  output  and  im- 
provement in  quality  (J.  Murphy), 
33578-80. 

Returned  Empties,  charge  for  (J. 
Murphy),  33535-6. 

Cattle — Head  rate  needed  (J.  Murphy), 
33542-5. 

Lime — Rates  so  high  that  lime  and  limestone 
were  not  sent  by  rail  (J.  Murphv), 
33553-4. 

Reduction  of  rates  and  fares  would  increase 
industries  (J.  Murphy),  33551-2,  33561. 


Clonkeen,  Co.  Kerry — continued. 

Representations  to  Railway  Company — No  com- 
plaints made  hitherto,  Powers  of  Board  of 
Trade  not  well  known  (J.  Murphy), 
3358-60. 

Train  Service— Unsuitable  arrangements,  im- 
possible to  get  to  Killamey  in  time  for 
market,  etc.  (J.  Murphy),  33546-9,  33610- 
12a. 

Clonlisk  Co-operative  Society  (operating  in 
King’s,  Queen’s,  and  Tipperary 
Counties  in  interest  of  Farmers  in 
the  Pig  Industry). 

Agricultural  interest  represented  (W.  Scully), 
31111-4. 

Headquarters  of  society  (W.  Scully),  31109. 

Rates  and  facilities  for  pig  traffic,  complaints  as 
to. 

Mayo  -County — Time  taken  to  get  pigs  from 
Westport  or  Ballyhaunis  .to  Lime- 
rick (W.  Scully),  31131-6,  31155. 
Arrangement  still  in  force  (W.  Scully), 
31142-5. 

Deterioration  of  pigs  owing  to  delays 
(W.  Scully),  31134-5. 

Legality  of  railway  company’s  action, 
question  of  (Acworth,  Tatlow), 
31156-9. 

Roscreia  to  Limerick — Complaint  that  rail- 
way forced  people  to  send  pigs  by 
longer  route  .at  higher  rate  than 
necessary — Differential  treatment  at 
Birr,  etc.  (W.  iScully),  31115-8, 
31147-9,  31162-7,  31175-8,  31184-5. 
Complaint  made  prior  to  amalgamation 
of  1900  (W.  Scully),  31124-6. 
Department  of  Agriculture — No  com- 
plaint made  to  Department  (W. 
Scully),  31181. 

Lower  rate  given  when  law  proceedings 
were  threatened-  (W.  Scully),  31128, 
31136-41. 

Midland  'Company,  question  as  to  com- 
plaints to— Dates  of  complaints  to 
be  given  (W.  Scully),  31159-61. 
Public  ownership  would  make  such 
oases  impossible  (W.  Scully),  31150-2. 
Rate-book — 'Witness  had  never  looked  up 
the  rate- book  (W.  Scully),  31183-9. 
Rate  raised  still  further  on  1st  April, 
1898  (W.  Scully),  31121. 

Rates  by  Nenagh  and  by  Limerick  Junc- 
tion (W.  Scully),  31120,  31172. 
Representations  to  railway  company — 
Replies  of  company  (W.  Scully), 
31120-3,  31127-8,  31180. 

Special  now  arranged  for  the  fair  and 
short  route  rate  given  (W.  Scully), 
31168-74. 

Clonmel. 

Guaranteed  railway — Exemption  from  contribu- 
tion (Dr.  Laffan),  38293-8. 

Coach  Service. 

Failure  of  coach  services — Ballybunion  instance 
(P.  iM'Carfhy),  36174,  36177. 

Cause  of  failure,  question  as  to  responsibility 
(P.  M'Oarthy),  36175-6,  36178. 

Success,  prospect  of,  if  service  were  established 
in  a suitable  district  (P.  McCarthy), 
36179. 

COALISLAND  FiRE-CLAY  WORKS. 

Rates  to  Strabane  from  England  and  Scotland 
encouraging  importation  and  beating 
local  traffic  out  of  the  market  (J. 
Colhoun),  30507-9. 

Shunting,  Damage  to  goods  by  (J.  Colhoun), 
30569,  30616a -20. 

Coe,  Mr.  W.  C.  R. — General  Manager  Ballinas- 
carthy,  Timoleague,  and  Courtmacsherry 
Bailway. 

Evidence,  35005-172a. 

Collection  and  Delivery. 

No  such  thing  in  Ireland  except  on  the  Great 
Northern  (Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26979. 

Colhoun,  Mr.  J. — Hon.  Secretary  Strabane  Mercan- 
tile Association. 

Evidence,  30658-657. 
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Collins,  Mr.  J. — Drogheda  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Representative. 

Evidence,  36417-503. 

Colloonby. 

■Connections  (between  three  lines  running  through 
■Oollooney — Inconvenience  and  delays — 
Instances  (tS.  P.  Preston),  27545-7. 
Acceleration  of  trains — Slight  acceleration 
would  remedy  evil  oomplained  of  (S.  P. 
Preston),  27665-72. 

Extreme  case,  but  fairly  typical  (S.  P. 
Preston),  27578,  27585. 

Colthurst,  Sir  George  St.  John,  Bart. — Vice-Chair- 
man of  the  Cork  and  Muskerry  Light 
Railway. 

Evidence,  37947-8079. 

Commercial  Travellers. 

Importance  as  bringing  traffic  to  railways  (S.  P. 
Preston),  27596. 

Luggage,  passes  for — Inconvenience  of  system  on 
Great  Southern  and  Western — Altera- 
tion proposed  |W.  J.  O’Sullivan), 
31451-7. 

Reduction  of  fares  for  proposed — No  reason  why 
concession  should  not  be  made  such  as 
was  given  to  golfers,  hunting  men,  etc. 
(S.  P.  Preston),  27627-30. 

Week-end  tickets — Concession  in  regard  to  (W. 

J.  O’Sullivan),  31473-6. 

Commissions  op  Inquiry  into  Irish  Railway 
Question. 

Summary  of  the  various  Commissions — Intermin- 
able series  of  reports  coupled  with  inac- 
tion (Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26951,  p.  29. 
Competition. 

Advantage  of,  as  lowering  rates,  if  railway  com- 
panies were  not  allowed  to  raise  rates 
again  without  permission  (W.  O’Reilly), 
27396.  ' 

Amalgamation  of  Railways,  see  that  title. 
Competition  .among  English  railways  for  Irish 
traffic,  advantage  of  (Sir  G.  St.  J.  Colt- 
hurst),  38036. 

Point  at  which  competition  ceased  (R.  H. 

Dorman),  27920-1. 

Water  competition,  see  that  title. 

Complaints  against  Railways. 

Amalgamation  of  Railways — Many  difficulties 
would  be  removed,  but  traders’  griev- 
ances would  .always  exist  (E.  G. 
Henesey),  35698-702. 

Inaction  of  companies — Complaints  acknowledged 
and  nothing  more  (M.  J.  Nagle),  29578. 
Contradiction  (Tatlow),  29580. 

Public  ownership  would  remedy  the  evil  (P. 

K.  O’Sullivan),  27292-4;  (J.  O’Boyle), 
36338 

Tribunal  for  dealing  with,  see  title  Tribunal. 
Condition  of  Ireland. 

Poverty,  lack  of  commerce,  and  inadequacy  of 
railway  resources  (Rev.  J.  Meehan), 
26951,  p.  28-9. 

Much  poorer  than  England — Argument  in 
favour  of  lower  fares  (Rev.  J.  Meehan). 
26687.  h 

Confectionery  and  Drysaltery. 

Similar  rates  when  carried  at  Owner’s  Risk,  dis- 
similar rates  when  carried  at  Company’s 
Risk  (P.  J.  Mannion),  28953-9— Discus 
sion,  29015-21. 

Congested  Districts  Board. 

Functions  in  connection  with  Fisheries — Funds 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Board,  etc.  (Rev. 
W.  S.  Green),  36507-46a,  36576-8,  36600 
7,  36635-49. 

Connaught  Mineral  Area. 

See  Mineral  Resources. 

Connections  at  Junctions,  etc. 

See  Train  Service  and  Names  of  Places. 
Connemara. 

Rates  for  Fish — Prohibitive  freight  for  herrings 
36552*5  GLaSg0W  (Kw  W‘  S’  Creen), 
Control  and  Management  of  Railways,  Authority 

FOR. 

Refer  to  title  Authority. 


COOKSTOWN. 

Connections  from  Portadown  or  Armagh  to 
Magherafelt — Bad  connections  (R.  G. 
M'Crum),  27683-6. 

COOKSTOWN  AND  DONEMANA,  RAILWAY  PROPOSED. 

See  Donemana  and  Cookstown. 


COOKSTOWN  AND  StRABANE  OR  NeWTOWNSTEWART — 
Railway  suggested  ,(Dr.  Thompson), 
30097,  30137-8. 


Finance  question — not  likely  to  be  constructed 
by  private  enterprise,  County  Council 
would  help  if  Government  would  also 
help  (Dr.  Thompson),  30100,  30206-8. 

Profit  question — Doubtful  if  it  would  be  a paying 
line,  but  it  would  tend  to  make  the 
people  richer  (Dr.  Thompson),  30201-5. 

Cork. 

Bridge  across  the  Lee — Cost  and  inconvenience  of 
having  to  apply  to  Parliament  for 
powers,  Local  interest  alone  should  be 
consulted  in  such  matters  (T.  J.  Canty), 
38084-9,  38121-26,  38148-57. 

Cattle  Trade — Export  Trade,  etc.— 

Authorities  for  dealing  with  Railway  Traffic, 
Board  of  Trade,  etc.,  were  practically 
useless  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Cork  (P.  Fitzgerald),  29766-7. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Represen- 
tations to.  Representations  had  been 
made  without  result  (P.  K.  O’Sulli- 
van), 27323-5. 

Calves — Special  advantages  in  Co.  Cork  as 
regards  trade  in  Calves,  Export  larger 
than  that  of  any  other  County  (M.  J. 
Nagle),  29725-30. 

Loading — 

Accommodation  improved,  but  still  in- 
adequate in  several  places  (P.  K. 
O’Sullivan),  27330-3. 

Assistance  given  by  railway  companies, 
complaint  that  stations  were  worked 
short-handed  (P.  K.  O’Sullivan), 
27248-9,  27286,  27330. 


Rates — 

Half-truck  rates,  Complaint  a 

O’Sullivan),  27265-8, 

27321-2. 

High  rates — Rates  to  London,  etc.  (P. 

K.  O’Sullivan),  27261-4,  27342-7. 

No  Through  rates  via  Cork,  Preferential 
rates  given  to  Dublin  owing  to 
influence  of  English  Railway 
Companies — Instances  (M.  J. 
Nagle),  29707-20,  29723-4;  (P. 
Fitzgerald),  29751-9,  29766-8 ; 
(M.  J.  Nagle),  29781-8. 

Cause — Great  S.  & W.  Ry.  unable 
to  come  to  an  agreement  with 
Cork  Steam  Packet  Co.,  Steamers 
from  Waterford  and  Dublin 
owned  by  English  Railway  Com- 
panies (P.  K.  O’Sullivan), 
27237-47,  27295-7,  27326-7;  (M. 
J.  Nagle),  29789-803;  (P.  Fitz- 
gerald), 29828-31. 

Export  of  cattle  could  be  doubled  if 
through  rates  were  given  (M.  J. 
Nagle),  29730-3. 

Longer  sea  voyage  did  not  prohibit 
cattle  traffic  from  Cork — Cattle 
could  be  landed  in  quite  as  good 
condition  if  through  rate  were 
given  (P.  Fitzgerald),  29832-3. 

Lower  rate  than  via  Dublin  would 
be  reasonable  owing  to  sea  pas- 
sage being  longer  (P.  Fitzgerald 
and  M.  J.  Nagle),  29816-24. 

Sea  route  not  a practical  alternative, 
speedy  transit  of  great  import- 
ance (P.  K O’Sullivan),  27263- 
4,  27348-50. 

Unified  system  of  railways,  Argu- 
ment in  favour  of  (M.  J.  Nagle). 

IE2;  (P-  Fitzge^id)' 

Route  by  which  Cattle  were  sent  to  London- 

27340  l1ShgUard  (P‘  K'  °’SuIlivan>- 


3 E 
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Cork — continued. 

Cattle  Trade — Export  Trade,  etc. — continued. 

Steamers,  Accommodation  on  greatly  im- 
proved— No  cause  of  complaint  (P.  K. 
O’Sullivan),  27329. 

Train  Service,  Complaints  as  to — 

Failure  to  connect  with  boats,  Insuffi- 
cient supply  of  trucks — Injury 
to  trade,  often  nqjessary  to  send 
cattle  by  passenger  trucks  (P. 
K.  O’Sullivan),  27219-27,  27230, 
27232-6,  27293. 

Amount  of  traffic — Regular  traffic  on 
fair  days  (P.  K.  O’Sullivan), 
27228-9. 

Trains  leaving  at  8 p.m.  and  10  p.m.  too 
late  for  Dublin  market — Sugges- 
tion with  reference  to  running 
a Live  Stock  train  to  Mallow  to 
connect  with  Tralee  goods  train 
(P.  Fitzgerald),  29766-75. 

Application  for  connecting  train  re- 
fused on  grounds  that  traffic  was 
not  sufficient  (P.  Fitzgerald), 
29837;  (M.  J.  Nagle),  29834-7 a. 

Value  of  Cattle  exported,  importance  of  the 
trade  (P.  K.  O’Sullivan),  27327-9, 
27335-9. 

Wagons  used  for  cattle,  Improvement  in — 
Further  improvement  needed  (P.  K. 

O’Sullivan),  27254-60. 

Fisheries,  development  of  in  connection  with 
Railway  facilities — want  of  connection 
between  various  Railways  running 
through  Cork  (Rev.  W.  S.  Green), 
36546a-8,  36565-6. 

Guaranteed'  Railways  in  OpuntyCork — Financial 
position  (T.  J.  Canty),  38157-70. 

Amount  paid  in  Annual  Charges — 3d.  in  the 
pound  on  valuation  (C.  O’Callaghan), 
38262-87. 

For  particular  lines  see  their  names. 


Cattle,  see  that  sub-heading. 

Horses  and  Colts,  high  rates  for — Same 
trucks  used  as  for  Cattle,  more  than 
double  cattle  rate  charged  (P.  K.  O’Sul- 
livan), 27269-73. 

Representations  made  to  railway  company  ac- 
knowledged but  nothing  done  (P.  K. 
O’Sullivan),  27231,  27250-1. 

Through  Rates' — Cattle,  see  that  sub-heading. 

Train  Service — Insufficiency  of  train  service  to 
Kenmare  (W.  J.  O’Sullivan),  31426. 


Cork  and  Bandon  Railway — continued. 


Low  Fares  during  Cork  Exhibition — Cheaper 
Fares  led  to  greater  profits  (T.  J.  Canty), 
38136-46. 

Second  class  fares — Second  class  dropped ; 
1st  class  fares  reduced  to  less  than  former 
second  class  fares — Retrograde  movement 
(W.  J.  O’Sullivan),  31435-6. 

Cork  and  Macroom  Railway. 

Amalgamation  with  Cork  and  Bandon,  Opinion 
in  favour  of  — Advantages  that  would 
arise,  etc.  (T.  J.  Canty),  38092,  38171. 

Best  paying  and  most  economically  worked  line 
in  Ireland  (R.  C.  Williams),  38581-3. 

Connection  with  Cork  and  Bandon  Railway,  pin- 
posed — Advantages  of  proposed  connec- 
tion and  disadvantages  of  present  system, 
inconvenient  position  of  station,  etc.  (R. 
C.  Williams),  38555-7,  38563-6,  38573-6. 

Advantage  of  connection  with  Cork  City  Rail- 
way if  connection  between  Cork  and 
Macroom  and  Cork  and  Bandon  Railways 
were  made  (R.  C.  Williams),  38587-93. 

Attitude  of  companies  (C.  O’ Callaghan), 
38231-6. 

Negotiations  had  taken  place,  but  had  not 
been  successful  (R.  C.  Williams),  38558. 

Cork  and  Muskerry  Railway  : 

Advantage  to  district,  industries  benefited,  etc. 
(Sir  G.  St.  J.  Colthurst),  37961-5,  37974. 

Capital 

Additional  capital  needed  for  improvements 
which  would  be  of  great  use  to  the 
district,  amount  needed,  etc.  (Sir  G. 
St.  J.  Colthurst),  37975-82,  37991, 
38001. 

Claims  of  Company  for  additional  capital 
Original  grant  cut  down  on  ground 
of  over-estimate  for  rolling  stock  and 
great  expense  entailed  by  Bill  for 
railway  being  sent  before  a Com- 
mittee, as  if  it  had  been  a Private 
Bill  (Sir  G.  St.  J.  Colthurst),  38026- 
32,  38034,  38059. 

Curves,  improvement  of,  amount  needed 
for  (Sir  G.  St.  J.  Colthurst),  38050-3. 
No  previous  application  made  for  capital 
required  (Sir  G.  St.  J.  Colthurst), 
37983-5. 

Stone-crushing  plant  mentioned  in  ab- 
stract — Witness  of  opinion  that 
money  could  be  better  expended  in 
other  ways  (Sir  G.  St.  J.  Colthurst), 
38021-5. 


Cork  and  Bandon  Railway. 


Amalgamation  of  small  railways  connecting  with 
Cork  and  Bandon  line  proposed,  Advan- 
tages of  Amalgamation,  etc.  (J.  W.  Dor- 
man), 33376-80,  33490,  33500 ; (T.  J. 
Canty),  38090-4,  38171-2. 


Comoulsory  Amalgamation  advocated  (J.  W. 
Dorman),  33455. 

Cork  and  Muskerry  Line  excepted — No  physi- 
cal connection  with  Cork  and  Bandon 
system  (Sir  G.  St.  J.  Colthurst),  38068- 
70,  38073. 


Opinion  in  favour  of  (Sir  G.  St.  J.  Colt- 
hurst),  38068,  38071-2. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  provided  the  district 
was  allowed  sufficient  representation  (R. 
C.  Williams),  38567-73. 

Terms  on  which  lines  should  be  taken  over— 
Compensation  for  compulsion  not  advo- 
cated (J.  W.  Dorman),  33459-61. 
Minimum  of  £4  per  mile  per  week  pro- 
posed and  percentage  on  traffic  be- 
yond1 a certain  point  as  an  en- 


couragement to  develop 
Dorman),  33463-6. 

Value  of  the  lines  should  be  determim 
by  a Board  of  Trade  inquiry  (J.  V 
Dorman),  33380,  33455,  33458. 
Voluntary  Amalgamation— Next  to  impo 
sible  (J.  W.  Dorman),  33380,  33503-4. 


Amount  passed  by  Grand  Jury,  Amount 
sanctioned  by  the  Privy  Council  (Sir  G. 
St.  J.  Colthurst),  37952-3. 

Construction  of  line — Bad  curves,  particularly  at 
Myshall,  otherwise  little  to  complain  of 
(Sir  G.  St.  J.  Colthurst),  38050-4. 

Cork  and  Bandon  system,  question  of  amalgama- 
tion with — Not  feasible,  lines  were  no- 
where near  together  (Sir  G.  St.  J Colt- 
hurst), 38068-70,  38073. 

Fares — First  and  third-class  only,  Fares  very  low 
(Sir  G.  Sfc  J.  Colthurst),  37968-72, 
37993-4. 

Development  of  Traffic  by  further  reduction 
of  fares,  question  of — Line  already  got  all 
the  traffic  to  be  had,  special  fares  given 
on  market  days  and  Saturdays  (Sir  G. 
St.  J.  Colthurst),  37995-7. 

Expansion  of  Traffic  justifying  low  fares  (Sir 
G.  St.  J.  Colthurst),  38062. 

Principle  on  which  fares  were  fixed  (Sir  G. 
St.  J.  Colthurst),  38060. 

Guarantee — 

Actual  charge  at  present  on  district,  etc.  (Sir 
G.  St.  J.  Colthurst),  37986,  37988-90. 

Amount  paid  in  perpetuity  (C.  O’Callaghan), 
38284. 

Percentage  (Sir  G.  St.  J.  Colthui-st),  37954. 

Length,  date  of  construction,  etc.  (M.  Aherne), 
36739-40;  (Sir  G.  St.  J.  Colthurst), 
37949-51. 
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Cork  and  Muskerry  Railway — continued. 


One  of  the  few  fight  railways  in  Ireland  that  did 
fairly  well  (T.  O’Connor),  36787. 

Rates — 

Coal  rate  included  use  of  Company’s  wagons 
(Sir  G.  St.  J.  Colthurst),  38046-9. 

High-class  goods,  low  rates  for — Rate  for  fur- 
niture, etc.  (Sir  G.  St.  J.  Colthurst), 
38016-20. 

No  complaints  (Sir  G.  St.  J.  Colthurst), 
37966-7,  37973. 

Principle  on  which  rates  were  fixed  (Sir  G. 
St.  J.  Colthurst),  38060. 

Receipts  and  expenditure  in  1889  and  1906 — In- 
crease in  receipts  and  expenditure  (Sir 
G.  St.  J.  Colthurst),  37955-60,  38010, 
38061. 

Capital  expenditure  included  practically  in 
expenditure  of  every  year  (Sir  G.  St.  J. 
Colthurst),  38011-5. 

Growth  of  receipts  likely  to  be  progressive  (Sir 
G.  St.  J.  Colthurst),  37986-8. 

Rolling  Stock — Inadequate  supply  at  first,  in- 
crease required  since  line  was  started — 
Not  likely  that  expenditure  on  such  a 
scale  would  be  requisite  in  future  (Sir  G. 
St.  J.  Colthurst),  37998-8000,  38026, 
38054-8. 

Additional  Stock  referred  to  was  not  either 
for  general  or  reserve  use  on  the  Donough- 
more  extension  (Sir  G.  St.  J.  Colthurst), 


Working  Expenses,  comparison  with  other  light 
railways— Unfair  comparison  by  Mr. 
Balfour  Browne  of  cost  per  mile,  com- 
parison should  be  of  cost  per  train  mile 
(Sir  G.  St.  J.  Colthurst),  38064-7. 


Cork  and  South  of  Ireland  Commercial  Travellers’ 
Association  : 

Membership,  etc.  (W.  J.  O’Sullivan),  31413-4. 


Corless,  Mr.  P. — Fruit  Exporter  at  Carnck-on-Suir  : 
Evidence,  36869-7088. 


Rates  for  carriage  of — Complaint  (J.  O’Dempsey), 
29234-9,  29281-2. 

Cost  op  Construction  : 

Expensive  construction  a contributory  cause  of 
financial  failure  of  Light  Railways — 
Comparison  with  Belgian  Railways  (Rev. 
J.  Meehan),  26807-15. 

Land,  acquisition  of  for  running  Ligljt  Railways 
across  country  added  to  cost  of  construc- 
tion— Advantage  in  Belgium  owing  to 
breadth  of  roads,  etc.  (Rev.  J.  Meehan), 
26847-8. 

Legal  expenses  an  item  in  raising  capitalisation 
of  Light  Railways  (Rev.  J.  Meehan), 
26847. 

Lower  cost  per  mile  in  Ireland  than  in  England — - 
Argument  in  favour  of  lower  fares  (Rev. 
J.  Meehan),  26675-80. 

Parliamentary  Powers,  expenses  in  connection 
with  obtaining  Parliamentary  Powers — 

Amount  of  Capital  raised  to  defray  such  ex- 
penditure (T.  J.  Canty),  38127-33. 

Bills  did  not  go  to  Parliament  unless  Schemes 
were  opposed  before  the  Privy  Council 
(G.  E.  Shanahan),  38032-3. 

Matter  of  purely  local  interests  should  be 
decided  by  an  Irish  Authority  without  the 
intervention  of  Parliament  (T.  J.  Canty), 
38084-9,  38121-6,  38148-57. 

Railway  Bills  were  Government  Measures, 
and  costs  had  to  be  borne  by  Government 
(Sir  G.  St.  J.  Colthurst),  38030. 

Responsibility  for  expenditure  in  fighting  the 
opposition — Promoters  of  Provisional 
Order  responsible  (W.  M.  Acworth,  G. 
E.  Shanahan),  38034. 

Ten  Acts  of  Parliament  required  to  construct 
64  miles  of  railway  between  Cork  and 
Skibbereen  (T.  J.  Canty),  38127-9. 

For  particular  Railways  see  their  names. 


Counihan,  Mr.  John  J. — Member  of  Counihan  Bros., 
Killarney  : 

Evidence,  27764-835a. 

County  Councils  : 

Contributions  to  local  works,  Councils  prohibited 
from,  contributing  to  any  work  whose  cost 
exceeded  £450 —Amendment  of  law  desir- 
able, but  Councils  should  not  have  power 
to  expend  large  sums  themselves  (M. 
Lynch),  31742-5. 

Efficiency  and  economy  in  administration  as  com- 
pared with  the  Grand  Juries,  Question  of 
(S.  M.  Macrory),  39787-90. 

Cork,  advantage  of  substitution  to  (T.  J. 
Canty),  38102-4. 

Public  purchase  of  railways,  County  Councils  to 
guarantee  payment  of  interest  and  make 
good  any  loss,  proposed  (C.  J.  Dolan), 
27081-90'. 

Taking  over  management  of  lines  which  could  not 
pay  working  expenses — 

Advised  by  Law  Officers  that  Section  VII.  of 
Act  of  1896  did  not  apply  to  guaranteed 
lines  where  there  had  been  no  direct 
Treasury  contribution  by  way  of  grant 
(G.  E.  Shanahan),  29137. 

Amendment  of  law  needed,  law  oould  be 
evaded  by  manipulating  finances — Dublin 
and  Blessington  Tramway  instance  (S. 
G.  Gallagher),  28810-4,  28889-93,  28925- 
31. 


County  Court: 

Substitute  for  Railway  and  Canal  Commission- 

Competency  of  courts  and  qualifications  of 
Judges,  question  of — Some  Judges  thor- 
oughly competent,  some  not  (S.  M. 
Macrory),  37659, 

County  Court  Judge,  assisted  by  the  President 
of  some  Irish  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
a railway  expert  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  Railway  Commission  to  act  as 
a Couit  of  Appeal  every  half-year  (E.  G. 
Henesey),  35696,  35711. 

County  Court,  with  further  appeal  to  Judge 
of  Assize,  proposed  (T.  J.  Canty), 
38095-8. 

Opinion  against — Higher  authority  needed 
(Col.  S.  Crawford),  30799-800,  30804. 

Crawford,  Col.  R.  G.  Sharman,  d.l.— Bepiesenta- 
tive  of  the  Down  County  Council : 
Evidence,  30767-990. 

Crean,  Mr.  James. — Member  of  Firm  of  Crean  and 
Sons,  Soap  Manufacturers,  Dublin : 
Evidence,  29335-414a,  29538-43. 

Crumley,  Mr.  P.  : 

Trader’s  ticket  withdrawn  because  Mr.  Crumley 
gave  evidence  before  the  Commission 
(Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26756-73. 

No  ground  for  Father  Meehan’s  statement — 
Account  of  circumstances  under  which 
ticket  was  withdrawn  (Col.  Plews), 
28460-7. 


D. 

Date  of  Origin  of  Irish  Railway  System  (J.  J. 
Maguire),  31489. 

Delays  in  Delivery. 

Cattle — Instances  of  delay  (J.  O’ Boyle),  36200-6, 
36216-21,  36252-7. 

Penalising  railways  for  delays  in  delivery  of  par- 
cels proposed  (J.  W.  Dorman),  33372. 

Depopulation  of  Ireland. 

See  Emigration. 

3 E 2 
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Development  of  the  Country. 


Donaghadee. 


Attitude  of  Railway  Companies — 

Arbitrary  conduct  of  Railway  Companies 
discouraging  development  (P.  Corless), 
36978-9. 

Disposed  to  get  all  they  could  out  of  indus- 
tries in  the  past  (R.  Goodbody),  31226. 

Views  of  Railway  Companies  and  Traders 
differed  fundamentally  (J.  Horan), 
29960-2. 

Backwardness  of  Ireland  (R.  H.  Dorman), 
27864-6. 

Capital  needed— Plenty  of  money  in  Ireland,  but 
the  Irish  would  not  invest  it  in  their  own 
country  (R.  H.  Livesey),  34745,  34749, 
35000. 

Deposits  in  Belfast  Bank,  Increase  in  (Col. 
S.  Crawford),  30882-3. 

Makers  of  deposits  not  the  big  people, 
large  proportion  came  from  Agricul- 
tural people  (Col.  S.  Crawford), 
30943,  30950-4. 

Imports,  excess  of,  over  exports — Ireland 
sending  money  out  of  the  country 
for  investment  (Col.  S.  Crawford), 
30884-5. 

Board  of  Agriculture  returns  of  imports 
and  exports  (W.  M.  Ac-worth),  30990. 

Improved  industrial  conditions  would  prob- 
ably overcome  the  prejudice  (R.  H.  Live- 
sey), 35001-4. 

Uncertainty  of  political  situation,  etc.,  driv- 
ing capital  out  of  the  country — But 
for  that  there  was  a prospect  of  im- 
provement (Col.  S.  Crawford), 
30870-88,  30944-57. 

Instances  of  improvement  in  Co.  Down 
(Col.  S.  Crawford),  30871-5. 

Imperial  Government,  Interest  in  development  of 
the  country  (J.  J.  Maguire),  31634-8; 
(R.  Gregg),  33118;  (G.  de  Belle  Ball), 
37421-2. 

Assistance  given  might  lead  to  such  develop- 
ment as  would  recoup  itself  (Dr.  Thomp- 
son), 30217-9. 

Help  should  be  given  only  to  a certain  ex- 
tent, lest  energies  of  people  became  de- 
pressed (Dr.  Thompson),  30215. 

Industries  destroyed,  by  legislation  in  the  past 
(Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26939-41  and  note. 

Irresistible  case  for  modification  of  railway 
system  (W.  O’Reilly),  27471-5. 

Protection  for  Ireland  in  her  own  markets, 
question  of  attitude  of  England  (Rev.  J. 
Meehan),  26939-47a,  26952-3. 

Time  that  it  would  take  to  reach  a point  at 
which  the  country  could  do  without  pro- 
tection (Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26885-6. 

Labour  supply  difficulty — 

Factory  Act,  difficulty  due  to  inelasticity  of 
the  Act  (R.  Goodbody),  31335-6. 

Ideas  of  the  people  and  conditions  in  Ireland 
— Time  lost  for  religious  purposes  or  for 
recreation  (R.  Goodbody),  31274-81, 
31330-4,  31337-9. 

Overtaxation  of  Ireland  constituted  a strong 
claim  for  help  against  the  British 
Government  (Dr.  Thompson),  30141-3. 

Public  Ownership  and  Unified  Management — 

Application  of  savings  to  development  of  dis- 
tricts proposed  (P.  J.  Mannion), 
oflovn.x  " 


Comparison  of  conditions  in  Ireland  with 
those  in  countries  where  State  owned  the 
railways,  refer  to  State  Railways. 

Public  Ownership  of  a Railway  system 
worked  as  a unit  with  the  public  benefit 
as  the  main  end  in  view  (Rev.  J.  Mee- 
han), 27005-6. 

Ruinous  to  industrial  development — State 
Department  would  take  no  risks,  ex- 
ample of  Post  Office  (R.  Goodbody), 
31308-10. 

Rates,  reduction  of,  as  a means  of  development 
of  industries,  refer  to  title  Rates  and 
Charges. 

Suitable  railway  system,  Opinion  in  favour  of 
(J.  W.  Johnston),  32938-40. 

Dolan,  Mr.  C.  J.,  m.p.— Representative  of  the  Lei- 
trim County  Council. 

Evidence,  27049-140. 


Cattle  Traffic — 

Rates  (R.  Sloan),  28215-8. 

Head  rate  too  high  (R.  Sloan),  28215, 
28274-6. 

Source  of  supply — Belfast  the  principal  mar- 
ket town  (R.  Sloan),  28221-2. 

Train  service — Inconvenient  times  of  trains, 
train  leaving  before  height  of  the 
market  (R.  Sloan),  28219,  28223-9, 
28255-61. 

Board  of  Works  prohibiting  later  train 
alleged  (R.  Sloan),  28264-7. 

Cattle  missing  1.25  goods  train  taken  by 
3.20  passenger  at  goods  train 
rate  (Tatlow),  28268,  28270. 
Concession  often  withheld,  though 
not  recently  (R.  Sloan),  28268- 
72. 

Later  train  available  in  winter,  not  in 
summer  (R.  Sloan),  28263. 

Railway  Company  had  met  witness  on 
several  occasions  latterly  and 
brought  stock  down  by  a later  train 
(R.  Sloan),  28262. 

Traffic  would  be  increased  if  there  were 
a convenient  train  (R.  Sloan),  28273. 

Competition — Donaghadee  badly  situated  (R. 
Sloan),  28288a. 

Development  possibilities  (Dr.  Gibson),  28159-62. 

Popularity  of  Donaghadee  as  summer  resoi-t 
— More  popular  than  Bangor  if  facilities 
were  equal  (Dr.  Gibson),  28191-2,  28197. 

Distance  from  Belfast,  distance  by  rail  (Dr.  Gib- 
son), 28075-6,  28126,  28139;  (Tatlow), 
28123. 


Excessive,  though  not  higher  than  on  other 
Irish  railways  (Dr.  Gibson),  28077-8. 

Excursion  tickets — Fares  raised  for  excur- 
sions, e.g.,  Horse  Show  in  Belfast 
(Dr.  Gibson),  28088-97,  28163-6. 
Occasions  on  which  concessions  were 
made — Admitted  that  there  had  been 
cases  (Dr.  Gibson),  28166-7. 

Ordinary  trains,  increased  fares  chai-ged 
for  (Dr.  Gibson),  28090-2. 

House  tickets — advantage  all  round  (Dr.  Gib- 
son), 28098-9. 

Conditions  on  which  house  tickets  were 
granted,  etc.  (Tatlow),  28109. 

Market  tickets — Further  reduction  needed 
and  tickets  should  be  available  by  the  1.20 
train  (Dr.  Gibson),  28085,  28087. 

Season  tickets — 

Surrender  value — -Allowance  made  under 
exceptional  circumstances  (Tatlow), 
28117. 

Third  class  season  tickets  should  be  is- 
sued, Population  would  be  attracted 
and  railway  revenue  increased  (Dr. 
Gibson),  28100-15. 

Transfer,  right  of,  in  case  of  illness,  etc., 
proposed  (Dr.  Gibson),  28116. 

Special  fares  limited  to  certain  trains — Fares 
should  be  available  by  earlier  trains  (Dr. 
Gibson),  28079-84. 

Third  class  fare,  no  complaint  (Dr.  Gibson), 
28176. 

Financial  position  of  Belfast  and  Co.  Down 
Railway,  increase  in  profits  since  25 
years  ago,  etc.  (Dr.  Gibson),  28198-9. 

Fish  traffic  to  Belfast  (R.  Sloan),  28241-2. 

Population — winter  and  summer  population  (Dr. 
Gibson),  28086-7,  28177-9,  28200. 

Rates — 

Building  materials,  timber,  slates,  cement, 
etc. — Inequality  of  rate  to  Donagha- 
dee as  compared  with  that  to  New- 
town aids  (R.  Sloan),  28232-9. 
Castings  from  Falkirk — Railway  charges 
in  Scotland  compared  with  those 
from  Belfast  to  Donaghadee  (R. 
Sloan),  28290-303. 

Incorrect  statement  (Tatlow),  28235, 
28237,  28240. 

Road  competition,  effect  on  Newtownards 
rate  (Tatlow),  28240,  28288-8a. 

Cattle,  sec  that  sub-heading. 
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Donaghadee — continued. 


Rates — continued. 


Dulse  or  dillisk — Railway  Company  refused 
to  take  responsibility,  people  had  to 
travel  with  the  dulse  by  passenger 
train  (R.  Sloan),  28243-9. 
Contradiction — Dulse  sent  by  goods 

train,  cost,  etc.  (Tatlow),  28249-51. 
Selling  value  of  dulse,  cost  of  carriage 
should  bear  a lower  proportion  to 
selling  value  (R.  Sloan),  28304-10. 

Meal — Rate  for  5 tons,  rates  charged  for 
extra  tons  (R.  Sloan),  28277-83. 
Number  of  consignors,  possible  that  there 
being  two  consignors  the  goods  ar- 
rived  in  two  lots  (Tatlow),  28283. 

Tram  Service. 

Business  employees  requiring  to  be  in  their 
offices  at  9 a.m. — No  train  reaching 
Belfast  between  8.15  and  9.10  (Dr. 
Gibson),  28156-8,  28180-2, 

Memorials  protesting  against  change — 
Company  willing  to  make  altera- 
tion, but  they  found  it  was  not 
generally  wanted  (Tatlow), 
oaon/i 


Extra  train  desired — Not  the  altera- 
tion of  existing  trains  (Dr. 
Gibson),  28187. 

Misrepresentation  by  'County  Down 
Railway  of  views  of  witness  and 
his  friends  (Dr.  Gibson),  28205. 

Cattle  trains,  see  sub-heading  Cattle  Traffic. 

Improved  service  anight  not  pay  at  the  start, 
but  it  would  certainly  attract  popula- 
tion, and  pay  in  the  very  near  future 
(Dr.  Gibson),  28169-70,  28172-3,  28188- 
90,  28203. 

Representations  made  to  railway  company 
(Dr.  Gibson),  28183-6. 

Speed'  of  trains — Donaghladee  handicapped1 
by  circuitous  route  of  railway  (Dr.  Gib- 
son), 28119-27. 

Summaries  pretty  good  (Dr.  Gibson), 

Winter  service  very  poor  (Dr.  Gibson), 
28170-1.  ” 


Workmen,  facilities  for. 

Cost  of  ordinary  return  ticket  (Dr.  Gibson), 
28194-6.  h 

Trains  from  Newtownards,  not  from 
Donaghadee — Newtownards  train  should 
start  from  Donaghadee  (Dr.  Gibson), 
28128-30,  28138-55,  28193. 


Donemana  to  Cookstown,  Railway  Proposed. 

Branch  from  Gortin  to  Omagh  also  proposed  (P. 
M‘Loughlin),  32296. 

Development  of  shirt  and  underclothing  in- 
dustry (P.  M'Loughlin),  32296. 

Gauge — Narrow  gauge  would  be  most  suitable 
(P.  M'Loughlin),  32468. 

Length  of  proposed  line  (P.  M'Loughlin),  32293. 
Need  for  line. 

Absence  of  railway  facilities  in  part  of 
Tyrone  and  Deny  (P.  M'Loughlin) 
32288-95?  ' & " 


District  referred  to  very  poor— .Should  be 


Profit  question— Line  not  likely  to  pay  at  first 
(P.  M'Loughlin),  32463. 

Loss  should  be  borne  out  of  Imperial  funds 
wrongly  taken  out  of  Ireland  (P. 
M'Loughlin),  32464-6. 

Donegal. 


Fishing  industiy  and  railway  facilities — Benefits 
resulting  from  light  railways,  greater 
benefits  which  could  have  resulted  had 
they  touched  places  they  were  supposed 
— to  run  to  (Rev.  W.  S.  Green),  36583-7. 

Mineral  resources,  development  of,  by  Govern- 
ment  or  Congested  Districts  Board  pro- 
posed (R.  H.  Livesey),  34745-7. 

Donegal  and  Killybbgs  Railway. 

Automatic  brakes  not  used,  and  mixed  trains 
run  to  the  great  inconvenience  and  dis- 
comfort of  the  public  (Dr.  Thompson), 
30262-7. 

Competition  of  Glenties  line,  traffic  destroyed  by 
(Dr.  Thompson),  30135. 


Ardara,  extension  of  railway  from  Glenties,  see 
Ardiara. 

Extensions — -Railway  company  constructed  the 
entire  line,  with  the  exception  of  two 
parts  constructed  by  Government,  nearly 
all  the  capital  being  raised  in  London 
<R.  H.  Livesey),  34742-5. 

Length  (R.  H.  Livesey),  34741. 

Origin  of  line — Formerly  a broad-gauge  line  from 
S'tranorlar  to  Stnabane  (R.  H.  Livesey), 
34739-40. 

Donotjghmore  Extension  of  Cork  and  Muskerry 
Railway. 

Act  of  1883,  Line  built  under  (T.  O’Connor), 
36777,  36778. 

Amalgamation  with  Cork  and  Bandon,  Opinion 
in  favour  of  (T.  J.  Canty),  38091. 

Capital — All  expended  (M.  Aherne),  36729,  36735. 

Construction — -Defective  construction,  -improve- 
ments suggested  (M.  Aherne),  36835. 

Ballasting — Expense  of  present  method,  pos- 
sible economies  (M.  Aherne),  36763-5. 

Curves,  suggested  improvements,  estimated 
cost,  etc.  (M.  Aherne),  36760-6,  36838- 
40,  36846. 

Deviation  from  specifications,  question  of  (T. 
O’Connor),  36785-6. 

Gradients  not  very  difficult,  except  at  end 
of  line  (M.  Aherne),  36836-7,  36846. 

Local  contributions  towards  improvement  of 
line — Question  had  not  been  put  before 
the  Donoughmore  people,  and  the  Cork 
and  Muskerry  line  did  not  consider  that 
it  had  any  liability  in  the  matter  (M. 
Aherne),  36788-91. 

Promoters,  construction  by  (M.  Aheme) , 
36769;  (T.  O’Connor),  36770-2. 

Rails,  weight  of  (M.  Aherne),  36774. 

Sleepers,  no  soling— Size,  kind  of  timber  (M. 
Aherne),  ; 36765 ; (T.  O’Connor),  36773- 
3a,  36775-6. 

Supervision  during  construction,  question  of 
(T.  O’Connor),  36773a,  36780-4. 

Date  of  opening  (M.  Aherne),  36734  ; (T.  O’Con- 
nor), 36777 ; (M.  Aherne),  36807. 

Deficit  (M.  Aheme),  36743,  36754. 

Larger  eveay  year — Sleepers  all  wearing  out 
(M.  Aheme),  36800-1. 

Would  have  been  partly  saved  if  lane  had 
been  better  constructed  in  the  first  place 
(M.  Aheme),  36820-1. 

Financial  assistance — No  representations  had 
been  -made  either  to  Board  of  Works  or 
the  Government  (M.  Aheme),  36822-3. 

Guarantee. 

Amount  in  the  pound — Total  amount — Pro- 
portion -borne  by  baronies  and  Treasury 
(M.  Aheme),  36731-3,  36755-9,  36802-16  ■ 
(T.  O’Connor),  36817-8. 

Amount  paid  in  perpetuity  (C.  O’ Callaghan'' 
38283. 

Length  of  line  (M.  Aheme),  36728,  36740. 

Lime  industiy  could  -be  developed  if  improve- 
ments were  made  (M.  Aheme),  36766, 
36846;  (R.  C.  Williams),  38576. 

Maintenance — Estimated  cost  if  improvement® 
suggested  were  carried  out  (M.  Aherne), 
36766. 

Management. 

Committee  of  management  exercised  a cer- 
tain amount  of  responsibility  and  con- 
trol (M.  Aheme),  36792-7. 

Worked  by  Cork  and  Muskerry  Railway  Co. 
— Working  agreement,  question  of 
maintenance,  etc.  (M.  Aheme), 
36737-53 ; (G.  E.  Shanahan),  36778  ; 
(T.  O’Connor),  36779;  (M.  Aherne), 
36824-9,  36851-8  ; (Sir  G.  St.  J.  Colt- 
hurst),  38079. 

Muskerry  -Company  had  acted  fairly — 
Work  was  being  done  cheaply  (M. 
Aheme),  36859-62. 

Promoters  (T.  O’Connor),  36770. 

Receipts. 

Improvement  in  receipts,  question  of  (M. 
Aherne),  36798-9,  3£841-4. 

Statistics  for  1894  and  1906  (M.  Aheme), 
36747. 

Rolling  stock  (M.  Aherne),  36736. 

Shares — Number  of  ordinary  shares,  number  is- 
sued, etc.  (M.  Aheme),  36863-7. 

Turntables — Both  too  small  (M.  Aherne),  36845. 
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Dorman,  Mr.  J.  W. — Member  of  Institute  of  Civil 
Engineers,  Kinsale,  Shareholder  in  Cork 
and  Bandon  and  Clonakilty  Extension 
Bailway. 

Evidence,  33335-513. 

Dorman,  Mr.  R.  H. — County  Surveyor,  Armagh. 

Evidence,  27836-946. 

Dowdall,  Mr.  J.  P. — •Bepreservtative  of  the  West- 
meath County  Council. 

Evidence,  37813-946. 

Down  'County. 

Agriculture  the  principal  industry  (Colonel  S. 
Crawford),  30771. 

Extension  of  light  railways  question — 'County 
fairly  well  served  (Colonel  S.  Crawford), 
30930. 

Fares — Passenger  fares. 

Fares,  especially  excursion  fares,  low  iand 
satisfactory  (Colonel  S.  Crawford), 
30779. 

Reduction — County  Council  had  taken  no  .ac- 
tion (Colonel  S.  Crawford),  30964. 

Motor  Services — Motor  services  had  been  tried  in 
connection  with  railway,  hut  did  not 
pay  (Colonel  S.  Crawford),  30790-5, 
30905-7. 

Goods — Both  services  were  for  goods  only 
(Col.  S.  Crawford),  30908-9. 

Great  advantage  to  the  country — No  railway 
from  Newitownards  to  Portaferry 
(Colonel  S'.  Crawford),  30926-7. 

Road  question — Service  not  taken  off  owing 
to  condition  of  reads  (Colonel  S.  Craw- 
ford), 30965-7. 

Railway  system  in  general  fairly  satisfactory 
(Colonel  S.  'Crawford),  30786,  30854-5. 

Rates  fairly  satisfactory  (Colonel  S.  Crawford), 
30773-4. 


Downings  Bay. 

Fishing  industry — Question  of  railway  facilities 
(Rev.  W.  iS.  Green),  36585. 
Pireoariousness  of  fishing  industry  resulting  from 
fish  not  remaining  constant  to  any  parti- 
cular- place  {Rev.  W.  S.  Green),  36612-3. 


Drogheda  and  District. 


America — Oatmeal  exported  to — Advantage  of 
cheap  rates  to  Liverpool  (W.  B.  Hill), 
32101-6. 

Cattle  trade. 

Large  and  rich  cattle  district  immediately 
around  (G.  de  Belle  Ball),  37212-3, 
37246. 

Rates  and  Charges,  refer  to  that  sub-heading. 

Connection  between  Drogheda  and  Trim — Want 
of  facilities,  attitude  of  railway  com- 
pany, etc.  (G.  de  Belle  Ball),  37164-71. 

Delays  in  delivery  of  goods  sent  from  Wexford. 

Improvements  made  as  to  delivery  of  goods 
during  post  twelve  months  (J.  Collins), 
36420-2,  36440. 


Parcels — quicker  delivery  of  parcels  from 
England  than  from  Wexford,  small 
consignments  not  delivered  at  inter- 
mediate stations,  etc.  (J.  Collins), 
36420-7,  36433-47. 

Nature  of  consignments  sent  to  inter- 
mediate stations,  Gormanstown,  Bal- 
briggan,  etc. — iron  goods,  etc.  (J. 
Collins),  36490-9. 

Development  of  Local  Trade — 

Injury  inflicted  by  Railway  Company — Cater- 
ing for  the  requirements  of  one  district 
at  the  sacrifice  of  another  (G.  de  Belle 
Ball),  37357,  37404-6,  37520. 

Mineral  traffic,  refer  to  that  subheading, 
also  sub-heading  Rates  and  Charges— 
Coal,  etc. 

Extension  of  Railway  facilities— Line  from 
Drogheda  via  Bailieborough,  Ballyjames- 
duff.  etc.,  scheme  (G.  de  Belle’  Ball), 
37366-9,  37409,  37424-36,  37498-507. 
Alternate  proposal— Blacksod  Scheme  (G  de 
Belle  Ball).  37426-9.  V 


Drogheda  and  District — continued. 

Extension  of  Railway  Facilities — continued. 

Carrying  out  by  County  Councils — power  of 
borrowing  and  assessing  rate  equally  over 
entire  area  (G.  de  Belle  Ball),  37370-2, 
37412-7,  37504. 

Cost  of  construction  (G..  de  Belle  Ball), 
37498-507. 

Disadvantages  under  which  small  producers 
laboured  for  want  of  facilities— Swanlin- 
bar  district  instance  (G.  de  Belle  Ball), 
37372-9. 

Fares — Attracting  Customers  away  from  trade  of 
the  town  by  Railway  Company  alleged — 
Special  Fares  to  Dublin  with  no  corres- 
ponding facilities  to  Drogheda  (G.  de 
Belle  Ball),  373G3-15,  37476-85. 

Labour  Supply — Surplus  labour  in  district  (W. 
B.  Hill),  32097-100. 

Mineral  Traffic — 

Amount  of  mineral  traffic  and  resources — 
necessity  for  development — 
Extension  of  Railway  facilities  proposed 
(G.  de  Belle  Ball),  37429-38. 
Steamboat  service,  need  for  (G.  de.  Belle 
Ball),  37359-64. 

Coal  trade,  refer  to  sub-heading  Rates  and 
Charges,  also  sub-heading  Quays,  want 
of  Railway  Connection. 

Limestone  Trade — valuable  Industry  ruined 
for  want  of  Steamers  to  carry  Limestone 
to  Glasgow,  etc.  (G.  de  Belle  Ball), 
37243-4,  37359. 

Oatmeal,  Rates  for — 

Cross-Channel  Rates — Moderate  to  Liverpool, 
but  prohibitive  inland  for  small 
quantities  (W.  B.  Hill),  32012-5. 
Fairer  rates  would  lead  to  increased  ex- 
ports (W.  B.  Hill),  32065. 

Oatmeal  had  to  be  taken  in  small  quan- 
tities (W.  B.  Hill),  32013. 

Steamers  going  directly  from  Drogheda 
to  Liverpool  (W.  B.  Hill),  32119-21. 

Value  of  oatmeal  exported  last  vear  (W.  B. 
Hill),  32064. 

Inland  Through  Rates — No  through  rates  by 
the  Dublin,  Wicklow  and  Wexford 
line,  nor  to  small  places  in  the  South 
(W.  B.  Hill),  32032. 

Dungarvan,  Application  for  rate  to — 
Date  of  Application,  etc.  (W.  B. 
Hill),  32114-8. 

Imports  of  Oatmeal — With  fairer  inland 
rates  witness’s  firm  would  keep  out 
imports  (W.  B.  Hill),  32066-7. 

Raw  material — 

All  bought  in  Ireland  (W.  B.  Hill), 
32108,  32110. 

Rates  for — -Railway  gave  a reasonable 
rate  for  a large  quantity  (W.  B. 
Hill),  32111-3A. 

Reduction  in  rates  would  mean  increase  in 
business  (W.  B.  Hill),  32107. 

Small  quantities,  rates  for,  too  high  and  the 
oatmeal  trade  did  not  lend  itself  to 
large  quantities  (W.  B.  Hill),. 
31994-8,  32017-9,  32029,  32055-6, 

32087. 

Instances — 

Cork,  rate  to,  for  Oatmeal — Compe- 
tition with  Belfast  impossible 
(W.  B.  Hill),  32002-7. 

Limerick,  Rate  to — -Higher  than  rate 
to  Cork  though  Limerick  was 
nearer,  Cork  rate  probably 
affected  by  sea  rates  (W.  B. 
Hill),  32008-11. 

Befer  also  to  sub-heading  Rates — Special 
Rates. 

Quays,  want  of  Railway  connection  with — All 
traffic  to  and  from  Port  had  to  be  carried 
from  station  to  (may  (G.  de  Belle  Ball), 
37172-4,  37447-9. " 

Coal  trade — 

Decrease  by  36  per  cent,  due  to  want  of 
Railway  connection  with  Quays  (G. 
de  -Belle  Ball),  37177-80,  37402. 
37403. 

Cartage  and  discharge  of  Coal,  Cost  of— 
hindrance  to  development  of  Coal 
trade  (G.  de  Belle  Ball),  37180-6, 
37200,  37401. 
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Drogheda  and  District — continued. 


Railway  Serving  (6.  de  Belle  Ball),  37162-3. 
Rates  and  Charges — 

Cattle  Traffic— 

Shilling  per  head  more  charged  on  cattle 
from  Drogheda  than  was  charged 
from  Dublin — Object  of  Railway  was 
to  divert  traffic  to  Dublin  Port  (G. 
de  Belle  Ball),  37203-31,  37246-60. 
Trade  with  Glasgow  when  the  old  Steam- 
ship Company  was  in  existence  (G. 
de  Belle  Ball),  37221. 

Coal- 

Over  maximum  rates  charged,  alleged — 
miscalculation,  withdrawal  of 
tables,  etc.  (G.  de  Belle  Ball), 
37188-202. 

Explanation  of  mistakes  in  tables — 
Evidence  withheld,  p.  341. 
Prohibitive  Rates  (G.  de  Belle  Ball), 
37401-3. 

Hardware — rates  per  ton  compared  with  the 
days  when  the  old  steamers  were  running 
(G.  de  Belle  Ball),  37221. 

Herrings — Rates  to  Glasgow  and  Galway — 
Low  Rate  in  operation  (Tatlow),  37527. 
Oatmeal,  see  that  sub-heading 
Rabbits — excessive  charges  for  rabbits,  etc., 
to  Liverpool  and  Manchester — fifteen  and 
twenty-five  per  cent.  (J.  Collins),  36448- 


Sea  competition,  effect  of,  on  Rates — Raising 
of  Rates  on  Coasting  Service  being 
taken  off — oil  carried  at  5s.  per  ton 
now  charged  at  6s.  6 d.  per  ton  (J. 
Collins),  36428-32,  36463-4. 

Dockets,  high  and  low  rates  shown  on — 
Question  of  Rate  book  corresponding 
with  Dockets,  etc.  (J.  Collins), 
36465-89. 

Special  Rates  during  Competition  of  Steam- 
ship Service — Rates  raised  on  Com- 
petition being  crushed  (W.  B.  Hill), 
31992-3,  32037,  32042-4 ; (G.  de 

Belle  Ball),  37225-42,  37318-22, 

37380-90,  37521-5. 

Date  when  Steamers  ceased  to  run  (W. 
B.  Hill),  32036. 

Instances — comparison  between  Rates 
during  Competition  and  after 
(G.  de  Belle  Ball),  37323-30, 
37332-8. 

Offer  made  to  Christopher  Tighe 
and  Co. — Special  Rate,  with  fur- 
ther reduction  for  whole  traffic 
(G.  de  Belle  Ball),  37342-8. 
Trader  to  whom  offer  was  made  to 
carry  sugar  at  10s.  6 d.  per  ton 
instead  of  16s.  8 d. — producing 
letter  before  the  Commission, 
etc.  (G.  de  Belle  Ball),  37232-7. 

Legality  of  raising  Rates,  question  of 
(W.  B.  Hill),  32078-85;  (G.  de 
Belle  Ball),  37330,  37386,  37521- 

Consulting  Legal  opinion,  suggestion 
(G.  de*  Belle  Ball),  37487-95. 

No  probability  of  another  line  of  stea- 
mers (W.  B.  Hill),  32054. 

Publication  in  Rate  Book— only  cheap 
rate  quoted  (G.  de  Belle  Ball), 
37328-31,  37340-2. 

Railway  rates  had  been  equal  to,  not 
less  than  steamer  rates  (W.  B.  Hill), 
32052-3. 

Reduction,  not  rebate  given — Lower  rate 
put  into  account,  rate-book  not 
altered  (W.  B.  Hill),  32038-45. 

Unfair  and  unbusiness  like  procedure 
(W.  B.  Hill),  32046-7. 


'Through  Rates — 

High  rates  complained  of — unfair  com- 
petition with  Dublin  and  Belfast  (J. 
Collins),  36428. 

Refused  during  time  Coasting  Steamer 
was  in  operation — letter  from  Mid- 
land Railway  Company  (G.  de  Belle 
Ball),  37350-6,  37397. 


Drogheda  and  District — continued. 

Rates  and  Service — Generally  satisfactory — Great 
Northern  anxious  to  meet  traders  (W.  B. 
Hill),  32016,  32028-9,  32089. 

Seaport,  with  natural  inlet  and  outlet  of  a large 
area  of  country  westward  prior  to  Railway 
being  constructed  (G.  de  Belle  Ball), 
37162,  37392-4. 

Steamboat  Service — policy  of  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  Co. — Hindrance  to  develop- 
ment of  port — it  was  not  to  the  interest 
of  Railway  Company  that  facilities 
should  be  given  (G.  de  Belle  Ball), 
37175-7,  37396,  37482-5. 

Acquisition  of  Steamship  Service  by  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire  Co.— 

Attitude  of  the  people  of  Drogheda,  did 
they  want  the  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire to  come?  (G.  de  Belle  Ball), 
37450-2. 

Contravention  of  promises  made  by 
General  Manager  when  obtaining 
Parliamentary  Powers,  Reduction  in 
number  of  boats  running,  etc.  (G.  de 
Belle  Ball),  37293,  37452-62,  37508- 
17. 

Decline  in  Steamship  Service  since  ac- 
quisition— Table  showing  decrease  in 
Revenue  paid  to  Port,  etc.  (G.  de 
Belle  Ball),  37261-92. 

Agreement  between  London  and  North- 
Western  and  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Companies — some  sort  of  pooling  ar- 
rangement supposed  to  exist  (G.  de  Belle 
Ball),  37294,  37517-9. 

Boats  chartered  by  Development  Association 
for  coasting  service — 

Opposition  from  Great  Northern  Co. — In- 
ducements to  Traders  not  to  support 
boats  (G.  de  Belle  Ball),  37225. 
Special  rates  with  a view  to  crush  com- 
petition, refer  to  sub-heading  Rates 
and  Charges. 

Value  of  to  Traders,  not  only  at  Drog- 
heda but  Derry  Coleraine,  etc.  (G. 
de  Belle  Ball),  37316. 

Change  in  trend  of  traffic — larger  proportion 
going  to  Scotland,  pigs  going  to  Bacon 
Factories,  etc.  (G.  de  Belle  Ball),  37463- 
75. 

Old  steamship  sex-vice  previous  to  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire  Co’s  purchase 
(G.  de  Belle  Ball),  37221-4. 

Reasons  for  giving  up  and  transferring 
business  to  another  company — No 
financial  difficulties,  alleged  (G.  de 
Belle  Ball),  37295-302,  37450,  37457. 

Possibilities  of  developing  Port  (G.  de  Belle 
Ball),  37444-6'. 

liefer  also  to  sub-heading  Quay. 

Rates  and  Charges — Special  Rates  during 
Steamboat  Competition,  refer  to  sub- 
heading Rates  and  Charges. 

Traders  canvassed  by  Railway  Co.  after  the 
advent  of  steamboat  service  (G.  de  Belle 
Ball),  37348A-9. 

Traders  afraid  to  complain  lest  they  should  do 
themselves  harm  with  the  railways  (W. 
B.  Hill),  31990-2,  32090. 

Importance  of  gi-ievances  kept  back,  Ques- 
tion of — Not  very  serious,  not  more 
serious  than  those  brought  forward  by 
Witness  (W.  B.  Hill),  32090-4. 

Train  Service — Passenger  Service — 

Navan — extremely  bad  service  (J.  Collins), 
36455-7. 

Rush  or  Skerries — time  of  return  journey  in- 
sufficient to  allow  of  business  being 
transacted — train  taken  off  because  it 
did  not  pay  (J.  Collins),  36451-5,  36499- 
501,  36503. 

Trim,  Service  to — Impossible  to  get  to  Trim 
in  time  for  Assizes  unless  by  going 
the  night  before  (W.  B.  Hill), 
32020-1. 

Difficulty  could  be  met  by  allowing  the 
8.10  to  take  passengers — At  present 
it  could  not  take  them  till  it  got  to 
Navan  (W.  B.  Hill),  32022-7,  32088. 
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Deogiieda  to  Mullaghmore. 

Railway  proposed  (C.  J.  Dolan),  27074. 

Motor  service  sufficient  for  needs  of  district 
(C.  J.  Dolan),  27140. 

Drummond  Commission. 

Report  approved  by  House  of  Commons  but  never 
acted  upon  (Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26951, 
p.  29. 

Drysaltery  and  Confectionery. 

Similar  rates  when  carried  at  Owner’s  Risk,  Dis- 
similar rates  where  carried  at  Company’s 
Risk  (P.  J.  Mannion),  28953-9— Dis- 
cussion, 29015-21. 

Dublin. 

Amiens-street  and  Kingsbridge — Bad  connections 
(R.  H.  Dorman),  27852,  27898-908. 

Lime ; Sources  of  supply  ( J.  Kiernan),  27994. 

Rates — 

Edible  Fats  and  Soap— 

English  rates  for  soap — Irish  rates  for 
similar  distances  not  unreason- 
able, but  Irish  manufacturer 
was  at  a disadvantage  owing  to 
consignments  being  mostly  in 
small  quantities  (J.  Crean), 
29364-9. 

Lower  rates  in  Ireland  than  in  Eng- 
land and  small  trader  was 
treated'  better  (Tatlow),  29417a- 
8,  29419. 

Excessive  rates  on  small  consignments 
to  Cork  and  Co.  Cork,  Impossible  to 
do  business  (J.  Crean),  29351-9, 
29381-6. 

Tallow — Local  rate  from  New  Ross  excessive 
in  comparison  with  through  rate  to 
Liverpool — Reduction  granted  after 
intimation  that  case  would  be  re- 
ported to  Vice-Regal  Commission 
(J.  Crean),  29339-50,  29387-99. 
Increase  in  trade  would  result  from  re- 
duction of  rate  (J.  Crean),  29409-17. 
Mistaken  charge — Special  rate  of  12s.  6 d. 
had  been  in  force  since  1905  (Tat- 
low, Crean),  29538-43. 

Through  rates  from  Liverpool  to  Castlebar. 

compared  with  rates  from  Dublin  to 
Castlebar — injury  to  Dublin  (P.  J. 
Mannion),  28932-41,  28979-81. 
Distributing  centre,  Capability  of  Dub- 
lin as  (P.  J.  Mannion),  29000-6. 


Dublin  and  Blessington  Steam  Tramway  (S.  G. 
Gallagher),  28767-70. 

Absorption  of  line  by  Dublin  United  Tramways 
Company,  Question  of — 

Advantage  to  district  if  line  were  taken  over 
(F.  Moore),  35319,  35336. 

Financial  difficulty — Baronial  guarantee  an 
obstacle  at  present  (F.  Moore),  35319-33. 
No  insuperable  objection,  so  far  as  witness 
knew,  on  the  part  of  the  Blessington 
Company  (F.  Moore),  35334-5. 

No  official  communication  had  been  entered 
into  on  the  subject  (F.  Moore),  35317-8. 
Poulaphouca  Company — No  difficulty  antici- 
pated. on  part  of  Company  if  the  Bless- 
ington Company  would  also  come  to 
terms  (H.  O.  Tisdall),  35505-10. 

Agreement  between  Blessington  and  Poulaphouca 
Companies,  terms  of  agreement,  division 
of  receipts,  etc.  (S.  G.  Gallagher), 
28834-7 ; (F.  Moore),  35235-7,  35351 ; 
(H.  O.  Tisdall),  35485-6. 

Beneficial  results— Goods  traffic  the  result  of 
extension,  annual  profit  made  (F. 
Moore),  35238-41;  (H.  O.  Tisdall), 

35483.  ” 

Fairness  of  agreement— No  ground  for  state- 
ment that  unfair  preference  had  been 
given  to  the  Poulaphouca  line  (F. 
Moore),  35421-9;  (H.  O.  Tisdall),  35487. 
lerms  so  favourable  as  to  result  in  loss  to 
the  Dublin  and  Blessington  line  (S.  G. 
Gallagher),  28806-8.  28826-37. 
Unworkable  agreement  which  even  if  carried 
out  would  not  have  profited  the  Poula- 
phouca Company  (H.  O.  Tisdall),  35493- 


Dublin  and  Blessington  Steam  Tramway — con. 


Capital  (S.  G.  Gallagher),  28861-6,  28910. 

Construction  by  private  company — Bad  condition 
of  line  (S.  G.  Gallagher),  28771,  28772. 

County  Surveyor  had  power  to  make  re- 
newals, but  did  not  care  to  do  so  at  ex- 
pense of  ratepayers  (S.  G.  Gallagher), 
28921-2. 

Directors,  sec  sub-heading  Management. 

Dissatisfaction  on  Blessington  side — No  real 
ground  for  complaint  (F.  Moore),  35205- 
6,  35340-5. 

Electric  traction — Advantage  of  working  line  by 
electricity,  Question  of  (F.  Moore), 
35249-50,  35252. 

Line  would  never  pay  while  worked  by  steam. 
County  Council  had  no  power  to  spend 
money  on  electrification  (S.  G.  Gal- 
lagher), 28817-9,  28867,  28873. 

Fares — Passenger  fares — 

First  and  third  class  fares  (F.  Mootfe), 
35300-4. 

Tramway  fares — Impossible  to  work  on 
tramway  fares  (F.  Moore),  35298. 

Financial  position — Causes  of  failure,  future- 
prospects,  etc. 


Accounts— 

Annual  mailing  up  desirable — Amend- 
ment to  Act  requiring  half- 
yearly  accounts  (F.  Moore), 
35262,  35264,  35275. 

Provision  in  Act  of  1889  authorising- 
annual  accounts  had  not  been 
passed  (F.  Moore),  35275-85. 
Arranged  so  as  to  prevent  County  Coun- 
cil from  taking  over  management 
of  line  (S.  G.  Gallagher), 
28810-4,  28889-93,  28925-31. 
Repudiation  of  charge  that  one  half- 
year  was  being  worked  against 
the  other  (F.  Moore),  35262-3. 
Half-yearly  system,  effect  of — Unequal 
surpluses  on  the  two  half  years 
worked  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Treasury  and  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  baronies  (F.  Moore),  35265-74. 

Capital  too  large  (F.  Moore),  35245. 

Causes  of  addition  to  working  expenses — In- 
sufficiency of  rolling  stock  to  start  with, 
expensive  coal,  etc.  (F.  Moore),  35245, 
35251,  35253. 

Decrease  in  expenses  in  three  years’  time  an- 
ticipated (F.  Moore),  35325-6. 

Dividends — None  (F.  Moore),  35231-2. 

Dublin  terminus,  distance  of,  from  the  city 
operated  against  success  (F.  Moore), 
35246-8. 

Handing  line  over  to  some  company  who 
would  work  it  electrically,  proposed  (F. 
Moore),  35397. 

Hire  system — Loss  entailed  by  the  necessity 
of  purchasing  on  the  three  years’  hire 
system  (F.  Moore),  35222-6,  35254-8. 

Poulaphouca  line,  financial  position  of,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  main  line  (F. 
Moore),  35346. 

Shares — Non-baronial  guaranteed  shares,. 

Value  and  * number,  etc.  (F.  Moore), 
35230,  35430-2. 


urauge  (.£>.  ij.  Uraiiaglier;,  28771. 

Goods  traffic — Accommodation,  etc.  (S.  G Gal- 
lagher), 28851-5. 

Guarantee — 

Amounts  guaranteed  by  Dublin  and  Wick- 
low, total  amount  contributed  (S.  G. 
Gallagher),  28898-901 ; (F.  Moo^e) 

35207,  35227.  " ’’ 

Badi  condition  of  line — No  prospect  of  ever' 
paying  off  guarantee  (S.  G.  Gallagher), 
28771,  28794. 

County  Council,  Attitude  of  (S.  G.  Gal- 
lagher), 28815-6. 

Extent  of  guaranteeing  area  (S.  G.  Gal- 
lagher), 28773-4,  28780. 

Limitation  of  guarantee,  Question  of  (F. 
Moore),  35210-6. 

Percentage  of  guarantee,  Amount  payable  in- 
the  pound  (S.  G.  Gallagher),  28772,. 
28775-9,  28821-4. 
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Dublin  and  Blessingion  Steam  Tramway — con. 

Guarantee — continued. 

Redemption  of  liability — Proposals  for  re- 
demption, difficulties,  etc.  (F.  Moore), 
35386-413;  (H.  0.  Tisdall),  35490-1. 

Treasury,  liability  of — Treasury  recouped 
baronies  2 per  cent,  on  the  capital 
only,  paying  nothing  to  meet  de- 
ficiency in  working  (F.  Moore) 
35228-9,  35354-60. 

Question  as  to  how  law  should  be  inter- 
preted— Effect  of  interpretation  on 
future  profits  (F.  Moore),  35330-3, 
35361. 

Importance  of  line,  benefit  conferred  on  distinct, 
etc.  (F.  Moore),  35259,  35306-8. 

Length  (S.  G.  Gallagher),  28780. 

Management — 

Directors — Number  of  Directors,  proportion 
representing  shareholders  and  baronies 
respectively  (S.  G.  Gallagher),  28786-7, 
28843-6;  (F.  Moore),  35205-6,  35286-9, 
35433-40. 

Ratepayers  desired  to  manage  the  line  them- 
selves (S.  G.  Gallagher),  28796-803, 
28815-6,  28841-2. 

Criticism  of  existing  management  with 
reference  to  the  Blessington  and 
Poulaphouca  line  (S.  G.  Gallagher), 
28804-8,  28826-37. 

Improvement,  not  much  prospect  of  under 
existing  conditions  (S.  G.  Gallagher), 

Not  any  just  cause  for  complaint  as  to 
baronial  representation  (F.  Moore), 
35282,  35290,  35362-85,  35441a-3a. 
Opinion  that  ratepayers  should  be  given 
fuller  representation  on  directorate, 
and  then,  if  line  were  not  satisfac- 
tory, let  the  County  take  it  over  (S. 
G.  Gallagher),  28893. 

Unguaranteed  shareholders,  representation  of 
(F.  Moore),  35294-7. 

Opening  of  line — Circumstances  leading  up  to 
opening  of  line,  date  of  opening,  etc.  (F. 
Moore),  35205. 

Receipts  and  Expenditure — 

Gross  receipts  and  expenses  in  1905-6 — Aver- 
age net  profit  (S.  G.  Gallagher),  28788- 

Proportion  of  Receipts  representing  respec- 
Gallag^)Se”8847a50d  8’°°dS  traffi°  (S‘  G‘ 

Road,  Tramway  running  along  (S.  G.  Gallagher), 


Running  powers  over  Dublin  United  Tramway! 
Company’s  system ; Powers  not  exercisec 
owing  to  difference  in  gauge,  etc.  (S.  G 
Gallagher),  28782-5,  28856-60,  28894-6 
(F.  Moore),  35219-20,  35463-75. 

Extension  lines  to  Customs  House  Quay  and 
1 russia-street  Market  for  the  carriage  ol 
g°°®s  and  cattle,  etc.,  contemplated  in 
agreement— Advantages  of  proposal  (F. 
Moore),  35444a-62. 

. Through  communication  with  Dublin  Tram- 
way system,  Question  as  to  effect  of  (F 
Moore),  35316.  V 

Shareholders,^  ^Attitude  of  (S.  G.  Gallagher). 

Steam,  Railway  worked  by  (S.  G. . Gallagher), 
Traffic — 

Distance  of  terminus  from  Dublin,  effect  of— 
Extra  expense  entailed  by  cartage  but 
amount  of  traffic  was  not  lessened  (F 
Moore),  35309-13. 

Electric  traction,  effect  of — Reduction  in  de- 

’ n*  1°}- but  traffic  not  otherwise 
affected  (F.  Moore),  35314. 

Large  amount  of  trafficcarried,  kind  of  traffic, 
35311 T'  M°°re->’  352481  • 35258,  35305, 


Dublin  and  Blessington  Steam  Tramway — con. 

Traffic — continued. 

Free  trade,  ruiiious  effect  of,  on  tillage,  had 
greatly  reduced  amount  of  agricultural 
produce  carried,  but  other  kinds  of  goods 
traffic  had  increased  (F.  Moore),  35313, 
35315,  35322. 

Passenger  traffic,  Extent  of  depended  a great 
deal  on  tourist  traffic  (S.  G.  Gallagher), 
28793;  (F.  Moore),  35242-4. 

Small  extension  of  line  would  help  to  serve 
artillery-camp  at  Donard  (F.  Moore). 
35258. 

Train  service,  Question  as  to  whether  it  would 
pay  to  have  a more  frequent  service  (S. 
G.  Gallagher),  28868-75. 

Transfer  of  line  to  Dublin  United  Tramways  Com- 
pany, Question  of  (S.  G.  Gallagher), 
28876-88. 

Utility  of  line  to  a certain  extent — Existing  ad- 
vantages and  suggestions  for  development 
(S.  G.  Gallagher),  28820,  28838-40, 
28902-9. 


Dublin  United  Tramways  Company  : 

Absorption  of  Dublin  and  Blessington  Tramway, 
Question  of,  see  Dublin  and  Blessington 
Steam  Tramway. 

Dundalk  and  Newry  Steampacket  Company  : 

Doing  fairly  well  (W.  O’Reilly),  27492. 

Correction  — Steamers  discontinued  ( W . 

O’Reilly),  27512-4. 

Dungannon  : 

Train  Service  to  and  from  Omagh,  Connections, 
etc.,  refer  to  Omagh. 


Tidal  port,  improvements  made  in,  etc.  (E.  G. 
Henesey),  35673-6. 


E. 

East  Downshire  Steamship  Company  : 

Belfast  and  County  Down  Railway — Principal 
line  in  connection  with  Steamship  Com- 
pany, satisfactory  relations  (E.  G. 
Henesey),  35523-40,  35561. 

Capital  (E.  G.  Henesey),  35550-1. 

Date  of  origin  (E.  G.  Henesey),  35512. 

Dividend  (E.  G.  Henesey),  35556-  . 

Good  service  provided  (E.  G.  Henesey),  35514. 
Great  Northern  Railway,  connection  with  (E.  G. 
Henesey),  35560. 

Limited  liability  — Company  was  limited, 

held  public  meetings,  and  published  re- 
ports for . shareholders  fE.  G.  Henesey) 


irons  used 


rmgiana  and  Ireland  (E. 


Henesey),  35518,  35520-2. 

Railway  rates,  question  as  to  effect  on  Company’s 

Srofits — Difference  between  rates  charged 
y Great  Northern  and  Belfast  and 
County  Down,  etc.  (E.  G.  Henesey), 
35591-6,  35599-607,  35612-6,  35619-29, 

Traffic,  nature  of  (E.  G.  Henesey).  35513,  35515-7 
35519,  35677-8. 


. Breakages,  etc.,  during  transit,  question  of  com- 
pensation, refer  to  title  Owner’s  Risk 

iactoi  ( W . G.  b.  Adams),  33703. 
Comparison  of  value  of  eggs  exported  from 
Ireland  to  the  United  Kingdom  with 
amount  imported  from  Russia  (Rev.  J 
Meehan),  26798;  (W.  G.  S ' Adamo’ 
33694,  33705-6.  Adams), 

.Markets  in  England  (Rev.  J.  Meehan),  p 14 

^MTr*fflC  (E“- 
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Eogb — continued. 


Foreign  Rates  to  English  Markets,  Irish 
Rates  excessive  in  comparison  with 
Instances  (Rev.  J.  Meehan),  pp.  14, 
15. 

Millions  of  pounds  worth  of  eggs  brought 
into  England— No  reason  why  Ire- 
land should  not  supply  them  all  if 
rates  were  reduced  (R.  H.  Livesey), 
34823. 

Inequality  of  rates,  one  town  often  at  a dis- 
advantage as  compared  with  another— 
Instances  (Rev.  J.  Meehan),  p.  15. 

"Value  of  eggs  exported  (Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26797. 

Annual  value  of  Irish  trade  in  eggs  and  butter 
—Proportion  of  Irish  eggs  m the  whole 
import  to  Great  Britain  (W.  G.  b. 
Adams),  33692-3. 

Winter  production— A greater  winter  production 
of  eggs  would  strengthen  Ireland  s posi- 
tion (W.  G.  S.  Adams),  33704. 

Electric  Traction  : 

Tillage,  effect  on  (F.  Moore),  35315. 

Traffic— Effect  of  substitution  of  electric  traction 
for  horse-power  on  amount  of  traffic  car- 
ried (F.  Moore),  35314. 

Ellis  and  Bruce’s,  Messrs.,  Salmon  Fishery: 

Value  (T.  M'Dermott),  28721-3. 

Emigration  : 

Abatement,  signs  of  (Rev.  H.  O’Reilly),  32245-6. 

Employment,  lack  of,  causing  emigration— In- 
stance of  Irish  stonecutter  employed  in 
Derbyshire  (J.  Kieman),  28038-9. 

Responsibility  of  Railway  System  for  depopula- 
tion of  Ireland,  question  of  (J.  W. 
Johnston),  32921a-4. 

Restriction  of  agricultural  output  and  limita- 
tion of  home  manufactures  due  to  railway 
rates  — Railways  not  altogether  respon- 
sible, people  emigrated  from  districts 
where  there  was  plenty  of  employment, 
and  Irish  people  were  fond  of  rambling 
(Rev.  H.  O’Reilly),  32236-45. 

English  Railway  Companies  : 

Acquisition  of  Irish  Railways  in  whole  or  in  part 
. — Effect  on  development  of  Irish  Indus- 
tries, etc. — 

Domination  of  English  Companies,  Objections 
to  (J.  A.  Glynn),  28387-9;  (J- 

O’Dempsey),  29242-4. 

Interest  of  English  Companies  in  stimulating 
traffic  into  Ireland  (J.  A.  Glynn),  28386, 
28390. 

Through  rates— Regulating  through  rates  pro- 
posed (J.  O’Dempsey),  29242. 

Unfavourable  to  Irish  interests  ( J . 

O’ Dempsey),  29283-6. 


Ennis — continued. 

Station  accommodation — Need  for  improvement. 

Arrangement  by  contractor  to  rent  premises 
instead  of  building  a station,  according 
to  agreement  (M.  Tierney),  29102-11, 
29120-4 ; (Croker  Barrington),  29124a- 
25 ; (M.  Tierney),  29139-50. 

Good)  station  for  the  traffic — Large  amount 
spent,  principally  on  cattle  accommo- 
dation (Croker  Barrington),  29078a. 
Witness  did  not  agree,  except  in  regard 
to  the  cattle  accommodation  (M. 
Tierney),  29079-81. 

Goods  store  not  at  all  adequate  for  the 
traffic,  complaint  'as  to  arrangement, 
accommodation  let  to  Messrs.  Ban- 
natine,  etc.  (M.  Tierney),  29053a-5, 
29064-5,  29078  ; (Croker  Barrington), 
29078-78A. 

Bridge  at  entrance  of  goods  store,  com- 
plaint as  to— Remedy  suggested  (M. 
Tierney),  29066-74. 

Resolutions  passed  by  Urban  Council  calling 
upon  authorities  to  improve  station  met 
with  blank  refusal — Reason  (M. 
Tierney),  29052,  29056-64. 

Ervine,  Mr.  William — Representative  of  the  kully- 
mena  Rural  District  Council. 


Accommodation — 

Complaint  as  to  lack  of  station  accom- 
modation, shortage  of  wagons,  etc. 
(M.  Tierney),  29075-7.  . 

Improvement  in  cattlo  accommodation 
(Croker  Barrington),  29078 ; (M. 
Tierney).  29080-1.  • 

Broadstone— Cattle  brought  via  Limerick 
cheaper  than  to  Ennis  (M.  Tierney), 
29082.  . 

Gort  to  Limerick  lower  rate  than  Ennis 
to  Limerick  (M.  Tierney),  29082. 

Rates. 

Cattle,  see  that  sub-heading. 

Good  deal  more  might  be  done  to  foster  inte- 
rests of  the  town  (M.  Tierney),  29084-8. 
Rabbits,  rate  for,  as  compared  with  rate  for 
snipe  (M.  Tierney),  29158-64. 


Evidence,  32954-3008. 

Evans,  Mr.  Richard — Engineer,  Schull  and  Skib- 
lereen  Railway. 

Evidence,  35937-6065. 

Evidence  given  before  the  Commission. 

See  title  Information  given  to  the  Commission. 

Evils  of  Present  System. 

See  Private  Ownership. 

Excursion  Fares. 

See  Fares. 

Exports. 

See  Imports  and  Exports. 

Extension  of  Railways— Provision  of  Additional 
Railways.. 

Advantages — Question  of  need  for  extension,  etc. 
Benefit  to  districts  affected  (Colonel  S.  Craw- 
ford), 30988. 

Improvements  following  extension  of 
railways — Extension  advooated,  even 
if  the  cost  was  a loss  to  the  State 
(Rev.  W.  S'.  Green),  36711. 

Need  for  extensions  as  a means  of  develop- 
ing industries,  etc.  (R.  II.  Dorman), 
27873 ; (Dr.  Thompson),  30104  ; (R.  H. 
Livesey),  34748. 

Resources  of  country  would  be  developed, 
employment  given,  and  emigration 
checked1  (R.  H.  Livesey),  34807-10. 

Some  new  lines  needed,  but  benefits  were 
over-estimated  in  very  many  cases ; (W. 
C.  R-  Coe),  35166-8. 

Very  few  places  where  extensions  were 
needed— More  railways  made  after  Mr. 
Balfour’s  Act  than  could  possibly  pay 
(Sir  G.  St.  J.  Colthurst.),  38005. 

( Amalgamation,  public  control,  etc. — 

Construction  of  new  railways  not  a necessary 
result  of  amalgamation  (M.  Lynch), 

c 31782-3. 

, Evils  of  private  ownership,  every  district 

left  to  provide  for  itself  (W.  Ervine), 

s 33004  ; (R.  Gregg),  33111a-3,  33119-21. 

Finance  question,  see  that  sub-heading 
State  ownership. 

Necessary  if  extensions  were  to  'be  m.ade— Ex- 
tension  was  a national  question  which 
could  only  be  carried  out  by  a central 
x elected  body  (P.  M‘ Carthy),  36180-3; 

(Dr.  Laffian),  38310-4,  38320. 
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Extension  of  Railways — Provision  of  Additional 
Railways — continued. 

Amalgamation,  public  control,  etc. — continued. 

Provision  of  railways  would  be  secured  under 
public  ownership  (T.  R.  Griffin),  29474. 

Theoretically  there  were  advantages,  but  in 
practice  witness  distrusted  a.  State  sys- 
tem (J.  W.  Dorman),  33440-5. 

County  Councils,  power  of,  to  bring  before  the 
Treasury  anything  in  the  nature  of  pier 
and  lrarbou-r  works,  and  make  a present- 
ment if  necessary — Power  not  generally 
known  (J.  W.  Dorman),  33510-3. 

Finance  question — 

Additional  capital — Provision  by  the  rail- 
ways. 

Assistance  which  should  be  given  to  rail- 
way companies  in  addition  to  county 
guarantee — Lump  sum  for  rolling 
stock,  etc.  (J.  W.  Dorman),  33369. 
Doubtful  whether  capital  could  be  got  on 
security  of  the  railways  without  the 
State  behind  (W.  O’Reilly),  27442-4. 
Existing  companies  not  inclined  to  ex- 
tend without  encouragement ; they 
oould  not  afford  it  (R.  H.  Dorman), 
27874-5;  (J.  Horan),  30042;  (M. 
Lynch),  31780. 

Increase  in  profits  of  existing  railways 
to  meet  new  capital,  prospects  of 
(W.  O’Reilly),  27434-41,  27444-50. 

Common  budget — Cost  should  be  taken  on  a 
common  budget  where  public  interest 
justified  the  construction  of  a line  and 
State  .aid  was  not  forthcoming  (R.  H. 
Livesey),  34819. 

Private  enterprise  would  not  provide  railways 
— Assistance  required'  from  some  out- 
side source  (R.  H.  Dorman),  27876 ; (T. 
R.  Griffin),  29437-8 ; (Colonel  S.  Craw- 
ford), 30989. 

Ratepayers  guaranteeing  loss. 

Bad  system,  leading  to  any  amount  of 
extravagance  (R.  H.  Livesey),  34818. 
County  as  a whole  should  bear  the  ex- 
pense ; there  should  be  no  local 
guarantee  (T.  R.  Griffiths),  29525-9. 
Era  of  looal  contributions  w.as  nearly 
over — ‘Unless  the  Government  stepped 
in  branch  railways  were  not  likely 
to  be  made  (J.  Horan),  29917-24 ; 
(Dr.  Thompson),  30140. 

No  further  guarantee  would  be  given — 
Louth  County  (W.  O’Reilly),  27410-1. 
System  not  yet  worked  out,  but  as  time 
went  on  the  possibility  of  a guaran- 
tee became  more  slender  (J.  W.  Dor- 
man), 33437-8. 

Systematic  method  of  dealing  with  the 
matter  might  do  good,  but  it  was 
•fair  that  districts  benefited  should 
pay  something  for  the  advantage  of 
railway  communication  (Sir  G.  St. 
J.  Colthurst),  38002-6. 

State  Aid. 

Essential — Public  resources  the  only 
hope  (R.  H.  Dorman),  27878 ; (R. 
H.  Livesey),  34810-11,  34817. 
Government  should  do  for  Ireland  what 
foreign  Governments  had  done  for 
their  countries— Advantages  accruing 
to  trunk  line  from  traffic  carried  by 
branch  lines  (Rev.  J.  Meehan), 
26918. 

Imperial  Treasury  should  provide  the 
funds  (W.  O’Reilly),  27481. 
Objections  to  subsidies,  as  they  would 
bring  about  an  increase  of  taxes  (P. 
Corless),  37085-8. 

Over-taxation  of  Ireland — Constituted1  a 
strong  claim  against  the  British  Go- 
vernment (Dr.  Thompson),  30141-3, 
30234-40 ; (P.  M‘Loughlin),  32467. 
Policy  of  Treasury  grants  (Rev.  W.  S. 
Green),  36658-60. 


Extension  of  Railways — Provision  of  Additional 
Railways — continued. 

Finance  Question — continued. 

State  Aid — continued. 

Profitable  investment  for  the  State  not 
only  to  construct,  but  even  later  to 
subsidise  lines  (R.  H.  Livesey), 
34750. 

Scotland,  Highlands  of,  were  sparsely 
populated,  while  the  West  of  Ireland 
teemed  with  people — Government 

ihad  contributed  to  the  making  of 
railways  in  the  Highlands  (Rev.  J. 
Meehan).,  26920. 

State  Ownership. 

Alternative — County  guarantees  and 
Treasury  assistance  (J.  W.  Dor- 
man), 33432. 

Best  prospect  for  construction  of  lines 
which  were  not  likely  to  be  imme- 
diately remunerative  (Rev.  J. 
Meehan),  27007-8. 

Economies  effected  would  create  a fund 
which  might  be  partly  used  for 
construction  of  branch  lines  (W. 
O’Reilly),  27451-8;  (J.  W.  Dor- 
man), 33431 ; (G.  de  Belle  Ball), 
37420-1,  37526. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  proposed  use 
of  fund  if  there  were  any 
saving  (J.  Horan),  29925,  29970. 
Sufficiency  of  security,  question  of 
—security  would  be  sufficient 
with  rates  of  the  country  behind 
it  (W.  O’Reilly),  27459-64. 

Only  way  of  providing  additional  rail- 
ways (W.  O’Reilly),  27412,  27435, 
27489,  27482 ; (Dr.  Thompson), 

30127. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  a Central  Authority 
who  would  use  public  resources  for  pro- 
vision of  Railways  without  laying 
a burden  upon  any  particular  dis- 
trict (Dr.  Thompson),  30146. 

W ould  additional  railways  pay? 

Extensions  would  be  useful  if  they  could 
be  made  for  a twentieth  part  of  the 
cost  (M.  Lynch),  31779. 

Ireland  would  not  pay  for  much  more 
railway  extension  (Rev.  H. 
O’Reilly),  32151. 

Many  lines  mentioned  as  reasonable 
would  not  pay  at  all  (W.  C.  It.  Coe), 
35166. 

Mileage  needed,  estimated  cost,  etc.  (J.  W.  Dor- 
man), 33429-30. 

Motor  Transit  as  alternative,  see  Motor  Transit. 

Railway  Companies,  responsibility  of,  for  de-. 
velopment  of  their  districts  (J.  W.  Dor- 
man), 33368. 

ftoute,  etc.,  Authority  for  determination  of — 
Board  of  Works  not  satisfactory,  cheaper  tri- 
bunal needed  (J.  W.  Dorman),  33480-1. 
Determination  in  first  instance  by  some  in- 
expensive tribunal  such  as  Board  of 
Trade  Inquiry  in  locality  proposed — 
Savings  that  would  be  effected,  etc.  (J. 
W.  Dorman),  33341-50,  33451a-4. 


F. 


Lack  of — Opinion  of  the  Chief  Secretary  in  1886 
that  there  could  not  be  anything  mucli 
worse  in  any  part  of  the  world  than  the 
Railway  f exilities  in  Ireland  (Rev.  J. 
Meehan),  26951,  p.  29. 

Regarding  as  a whole  from  commercial  point  of 
view — policy  of  taking  off  a particular 
train  because  it  did  not  pay  (J.  Collins), 
36451-5,  36499-501,  36503 ; (P.  Corless), 
37073-6. 
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Average  fares — higher  in  Ireland  than  in  Great 
Britain — 

Excess  of  Irish  average  fare  per  First, 
Second,  and  Third  Class  passenger  over 
average  English  and  Scotch  fares  in  the 
years  1901-6,  shown  in  Tables  3,  4,  5 (W. 
G.  S.  Adams),  33636  and  notes. 

Excessive  fares,  especially  the  second  class 
(Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26971-2. 

Instances  showing  that  Irish  fares  were  high 
in  comparison  with  England  and  foreign 
countries  (Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26689-715. 

Summary  of  reasons  why  fares  in  Ireland 
should  be  lower  than  in  England 
(Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26675-87. 
Expensive  Railways  charging  lower  fares 
as  a rule  than  cheap  railways,  ques- 
tion of  (Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26921-3a. 

Third  class  fare — One  average  third  class 
fare  in  Ireland  about  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  average  fares  of  one  third  class 
passenger  in  England  and  one  in  Scot- 
land (W.  G.  S.  Adams),  33737. 

Comparison  of  Irish  and  English  fares— Tables 
(S.  P.  Preston),  27549. 

' Cross-Channel  passengers,  preference  given  to. 
Instances  (S.  P.  Preston),  27589-91. 

See  also  sub-heading  Mail  trains. 

Excursion  fares — Excursion  traffic  greatly  de- 
veloped especially  on  Northern  Counties 
line  (S.  M.  Macrory),  37615. 


First  Class  fares — 

1 kd-  a mile,  Opinion  in  favour  of  (Rev.  J. 
Meehan),  26973. 

2d.  single  and  3d.  return  per  mile  would  pay 
companies  better  than  present  fares  (R 
. G.  M'Crum),  27699. 

Excess  over  third  class  fare  (S.  P.  Preston) 
27558-63  ; (R.  Goodbody),  31216.  ’ 

Reduction  needed  (R.  Goodbody),  31217. 

Revenue,  effect  on— Not  as  great  as  would 
appear  on  paper,  returns  included 
traders’  and  periodical  tickets,  etc., 
which  would  not  be  reduced  (R. 
Goodbody),  31219-20. 

Foreign  Countries,  fares  in,  see  State  Railways— 
Fares. 

Germany— Lower  fares  than  in  the  United  King- 
dom (Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26962,  26967-70. 

Mail  trains,  increased  fares  charged— Ordinary 
third  class  passengers  not  allowed  to 
travel  on  mail  train  from  Dublin,  cross- 
Channel  passengers  allowed  to  travel 
second  class  (S.  P.  Preston),  27592-4. 

Reduction  question — 

Cheaper  fares  would  produce  more  traffic  and 
more  profit  (Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26688, 
26845-6  ; (R.  G.  M'Crum),  27692,  27707  ; 
(P.  M'Loughlin),  32497;  (T.  J.  Canty), 
38136-45. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  reduction,  the  State  to 
recoup  railway  companies  for  the  loss  in- 
volved (R.  H.  Livesey),  34770-5. 

Present  fares  unsatisfactory — Reduction  was 
a question  of  management  and  could 
well  be  left  to  the  new  authority  or  be 
made  a question  of  arbitration  (Col.  S 
Crawford),  30960-3. 

Public  Ownership— Economies  effected  by 
amalgamation  to  be  applied  to  reduction 
oi  rates  and  fares  proposed,  see  title 
Rates — Reduction. 

Slight  reduction  of  First  and  Third  class 
fares  and  abolition  of  second  class  pro- 
‘t.  Posed— Traffic  would  be  increased  and 

savings  effected  (S.  M.  Macrory),  37616- 

Second  Class  fares — 

id.  a mile,  Opinion  in  favour  of  (Rev.  J 
Meehan),  26973. 

and  reduction  of  3rd 
’■  reduction  of  2nd  class  fores 


Fares — continued. 

Second  Class  Fares — continued. 

Abolition  of  second  class  proposed  (S.  M. 
Macrory),  37616-7,  37620. 
Undesirable  company  in  3rd  class  car- 
riages, question  of  (S.  M.  Macrory), 
37773-4. 

Cork  and  Bandon  Railway  had  dropped  2nd 
class  and  reduced  1st  class  fares  to  less 
than  former  2nd  class  fares — Retrograde 
movement  (W.  J.  O’Sullivan),  31449-51. 
Excess  of  Second  Class  over  Third  Class 
fares  (Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26673. 

35  to  75  per  cent.  (W.  J.  O'Sullivan), 
31437-42. 

Instances  (W.  J.  O’Sullivan),  31448- 
Disparity  far  too  great  (J.  A.  Glynn), 
28329-30;  (R.  Goodbody),  31215-6; 
(W.  J.  O’Sullivan),  31437. 

English  fares,  comparison  with  (Rev.  J. 
Meehan),  26673,  26689-701;  (S- 
P.  Preston),  27532-3,  27537-9, 
27606-7,  27650. 

Tables  Of  fares  on  English  Railways 
(S.  P.  Preston),  27549-57. 

Great  Northern  Raliway,  Fares  not  dispropor- 
tionate (R.  G.  M'Crum),  27694. 

Instances  (Dr.  Thompson),  30128. 
Northern  Counties  Railway,  see  that  title. 
Not  much  need  of  second  class,  more  people 
went  first  or  third  (J.  O’Dempsey),  29287- 

Reduction — 

20  per  cent,  above  3rd  class,  reduction  to 
proposed  (W.  J.  O’Sullivan),  32443-4. 
20  or  25  per  cent,  above  third  class  re- 
duction to  proposed  (S.  P.  Preston), 
27623-4. 

Commercial  Travellers,  special  reduction 
for  proposed  (S.  P.  Preston), 
27627-30. 

Percentage  of  Commercial  Travellers 
who  would  travel  second  if  fares 
were  reduced  (S.  P.  Preston), 
27597. 

Development  of  traffic  would  follow  ra- 
tion of  fares  (S.  P.  Preston), 
27540-1,  27602,  27609,  27660-4; 
(R.  G.  M'Crum),  27696-8,  27751, 
27754;  (J.  A.  Glynn),  28333; 
(W.  J.  O’Sullivan),  31443-7, 
31477-9. 

Example  of  English  railways — Re- 
sult of  lower  fares  (R.  G. 
M'Crum),  27752^3.  : 

People  who  now  went  third  would 
travel  second  (J.  Byrne),  37102- 
5,  37150-2. 

Railway  Company,  position  of — Ques- 
tion whether  it  would  pay  to  reduce 
fares  (S.  P.  Preston),  2.7610-26- 
Third  Class  Fares — 

gd.  a mile,  with  a proportionate  reduction  on 
return  ticket — Traffic  would  be  increased 
and  eventually  railways  might  be  profit- 
able (J.  O’Boyle),  36393-4. 

Id.  a mile,  Opinion  in  favour  of  (Rev.  J. 
Meehan),  26973. 

Amount  of  reduction  proposed  (S.  M. 
Macrory),  37762. 

Comparison  with  English  and  Scotch  fares 
(S.  P.  Preston),  27523-31. 

Instances — All  examples  quoted  were  of 
Scotch  railways  (S.  P.  Preston), 
27525-8. 

Development  of  traffic  to  some  extent  would 
result  (S.  M.  Macroty),  37756-7, 
37763-4,  37769-71,  37794-4a. 

Traffic  did  not  exist  in  the  country  to 
increase  very  much  (R.  Goodbody), 
31221. 

Poverty  of  working  classes  and  small  occu- 
piers— Could  not  afford  a penny  a mile 
(J.  O’Boyle),  36378-92. 

Similar  fares  in  Ireland  as  in  England  (Rev. 
J.  Meehan),  26673-4. 
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Fares — continued. 

Traders’  Tickets — 

Conditions  on.  which  tickets  were  issued 
(Tatlow,  Croker  Barrington),  32577-9, 
32600-4;  (Tatlow),  32645a-7;  (J.  A. 
Anderson),  32715-25a. 

Issue  of  tickets  would  help  to  develop  trade 
(P.  Kirby),  32640,  32642. 

Minimum  traffic  entitling  to  issue  of  traders’ 
tickets  (Col.  Plews),  28460,  28467. 

Not  known  to  witness  that  there  was  such  a 
thing  (P.  Kirby),  32573,  32577-8,  32599. 

Passenger  Fares  not  reckoned  as  part  of  traffic 
entitling  to  trader’s  ticket  (Chairman), 
32649a-50. 

Printed  scale  was  kept  by  Railway  Company 
but  not  made  public  (Tatlow),  32602- 
3a;  (P.  Kirby),  32639. 

Withdrawal  of  a ticket  because  holder  gave 
evidence  before  the  Commission  alleged, 
see  Crumley,  Mr. 

See  also  Cattle  Trade. 

Workmen’s  Trains — 

Existing  trains  and  fares  charged  (P. 
M'Loughlin),  j2505-6 ; (F.  Moore), 

32506A-8;  (Tatlow),  32508 

Foreign  countries,  comparison  with  (P. 
M'Loughlin),  32396-405,  32508a. 

Feely,  Mr.  T.  B. — Town  Clerk,  Strabane,  Represen- 
tative- of  Strabane  Mercantile  Association  : 

Evidence,  30273-433a. 

Fermanagh  County: 

Cattle  and  Live  Stock  industry:  (J.  W.  Johnston), 
32926. 

Development,  possibilities  of,  if  rates  were 
given  on  same  system  as  rates  from  abroad 
into  England  (J.  W.  Johnston),  32927-8. 

Rates — 

Reduction  needed — Orchards  would  increase, 
cattle  and  eggs  and  fowl  trade  would 
develop  (J.  W.  Johnston),  32862-4. 

Smaller  centres,  hard  treatment  of — Effect 
shown  in  dwindling  population,  etc.  (J. 
W.  Johnston),  32860,  32918-21. 

Financial  Position  of  Irish  Railways  : 

Light  Railways— All  financial  failures,  Statistics, 
Causes — Comparison  with  Belgian  Rail- 
ways (Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26802-22. 

Managers  were  doing  well  in  the  extremely  diffi- 
cult circumstances  (Rev.  J.  Meehan), 
26951,  p.  26. 

Memorandum  on  the  present  position  of  Irish 
Railway  Securities  (Rev.  J.  Meehan), 
26951,  p.  24-5. 

Refer  also  to  Extension  of  Railways. 

Financial  Relations  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : 

Not  honest  in  dealing  with  Ireland  ( J.  A.  Glynn), 
28404-5. 

Over-taxation  of  Ireland,  Claims  based  on,  see 
title  Nationalisation — Financial  Aspect, 
also  title  Extension  of  Railways,  etc. 

Financing  Light  Railways  : 

London  Company  bought  up  shares  issued  by 
Light  Railways  in  return  for  shares  of 
their  own — System  very  disadvantageous 
to  distriot  (E.  Roycroft),  35817-8. 

Unsatisfactory  system — In  many  cases  contractor 
had  too  much  control,  the  ratepayers 
having  no  one  to  advise  them  or  be  re- 
sponsible for  their  interests  though  they 
had  to  provide  the  guarantee — Timo- 
league  Railway  instance  (W.  C.  R.  Coe), 
35017-18,  35121-30,  35164. 

Parent  Company — Undertaking  to  work  line 
should  be  obtained  from  parent  company 
in  the  first  instance  (W.  C.  R.  Coe), 
35020,  35165. 

Findlay,  Sir  G: 

. One  Board,  one  manager,  and  one  locomotive 
superintendent  could  manage  the  whole 
of  the  Irish  Railways  without  difficulty 
— Sir  G.  Findlay’s  Opinion  (Rev.  J. 

, Meehan),  26951,  p.  26. 


Tramway,  dangers  of — Suggestion  for  a roadway 
between  the  station  and  the  town  (Dr. 
Thompson),  30130. 

Fishguard  and  Rosslare  Railway  : 

Farm  produce,  development  of  traffic  via  Rosslare 
— In  the  interests  of  the  railway  com- 
panies themselves  (J.  Horan),  30001-2. 


Amount  of  Irish  fish  captured  in  proportion  to 
population  and  value  of  fisheries  to  the 
people  of  Ireland  (Rev.  W.  S.  Green), 
36505. 

Benefit  resulting  from  Light  Railways  in  Donegal 
— Greater  benefits  which  would  have  re- 
sulted had  they  touched  places  they  were 
supposed  to  run  to  (Rev.  W.  S.  Green), 
36583-7. 

Cartage  of  fish — Damage  resulting  in  lower  price 
of  fish  from  Cleggan  than  from  Aran 
(Rev.  W.  S.  Green),  36534-6. 

Congested  Districts  Board — 

Assistance  rendered  in  the  direction  of  de- 
veloping Fisheries,  Results,  etc.  (Rev.  W. 
S.  Green),  36522-46a,  36576-8. 

Attention  given  to  fisheries — Less  attention 
required  as  administration  progressed 
(Rev.  W.  S.  Green),  36601-6. 

Functions  of  the  Board  (Rev.  W.  S.  Green), 
36507-10,  36600-7. 

Survey  of  Fishing  grounds  made  by  (Rev.  W. 
S.  Green),  36522. 

County  Councils,  Representation  on  Board  of  Con- 
servators— No  objection  if  they  paid  (T. 
M'Dermott),  28730-7. 

District  Councils,  power  to  assist  Conservators 
financially — Power  never  exercised  (T. 
M'Dermott),  28729. 

Expansion  of  Industry,  question  of  (Rev.  W.  S. 
Green),  36619,  36621-2. 

Failure  to  develop  Fisheries  for  want  of  communi- 
cation— Chartering  steamer  at  Blacksod 
Point  which  resulted  in  financial  loss 
(Rev.  W.  S.  Green),  36540-6. 

Funds  for  Development  of  Fisheries — 

Congested  Districts  Board  — Approximate 
amount  set  apart  annually  (Rev.  W.  S. 
Green),  36509,  36602-4,  36608,  36670-82. 

Department — Amount  ear-marked  for  Sea 
Fisheries  out  of  general  fund — Amount 
spent  on  protection  of  Fisheries,  etc. 
(Rev.  W.  S.  Green),  36636-49. 

Inadequate  provision — Question  of  increase 
(Rev.  W.  S.  Green),  36636-49. 

Inland  Fisheries,  refer  to  that  sub-heading. 

Transfer  of  Fund  from  Board  of  Works, 
Amount  transferred  to  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  and  the  Department — Ex- 
penditure on  other  purposes  than  Sea 
Fisheries  (Rev.  W.  S.  Green),  36664-9. 

Germany — Rates  and  conditions  in  Germany  (P. 
M'Nulty),  34595-8. 

Herrings — 

Trade  with  Germany  and  Russia — Packing, 
route,  etc.  (Rev.  W.  S.  Green),  36562-5. 

Value  of  fisheries  (Rev.  W.  S.  Green),  36561. 

West  of  Ireland  herrings,  superior  quality  of 
— Prices  obtained  in  German  and  Russian 
markets  (Rev.  W.  S.  Green),  36560a-3, 
36619. 

Inland  Fisheries — Salmon  Fisheries,  etc.— 

Boards  of  Conservators,  need  for  improvement 
as  to  exercise  of  duties — Question  of 
County  Council  Representation  (T. 
M'Dermott),  28730-7;  (Rev.  W.  S. 
Green),  36690-7. 

Difficulties  of  obtaining  grants  in  connection 
with  Shannon  Fisheries,  alleged — Mis- 
taken idea,  people  on  the  Shannon  re- 
fused to  start  hatching  Salmon  (Rev.  W. 
S.  Green),  36684-5.  - - - - - 
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Fisheries — continued. 

Inland  Fisheries — Salmon  Fisheries,  etc. — con. 

District  Councils,  power  to  assist  Conser- 
vators— Power  never  exercised  (T. 

M'Dermott),  28729.  . 

Funds  for  development — Grants  out  of 
General  Endowments  Fund  voted  by 
Agricultural  Board,  etc.  (Rev.  W.  S. 
Green),  36680-2,  36703. 

Hatcheries  subsidised  by  Congested  Districts 
Board,  conditions,  local  contributions, 
etc. — Schemes  falling  through  for  the 
want  of  local  aid  (Rev.  W.  S.  Green), 
36685-9. 

Increase— Development  of  drift-net  fishing  on 
a large  scale,  emigration  arrested,  etc. 
(Rev.  W.  S.  Green),  35708-10. 

Public  Rights,  existence  of — 

Extent  of  public  rights  (T.  M'Dermott), 
28700-2. 

Large  Rights  existed ; Common  Law 
Right  of  Salmon  Fishing  which  did 
not  exist  in  Scotland  (Rev.  W.  S. 
Green),  36701-3. 

"Refer  also  to  sub-heading  Rates,  and  to  title 
Bann  and  Foyle  Salmon  Fisheries. 

Instruction  to  Fishermen,  Expenditure  on  by  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  (Rev.  W.  S. 
Green),  36602,  36608. 

Loans  to  fishermen,  repayment — amount  of  loss 
on  bad  debts— failure  to  repay  due  to 
pressure  of  circumstances  (Rev.  W.  S. 
Green),  36650-7. 

Markets — 

English  markets,  amount  of  fish  sent  lo 
(Rev.  W.  S.  Green),  36506,  36575-6. 

Germany  and  Russia— double  the  price  ob- 
tained for  Irish  herrings  (Rev.  W.  S. 
Green),  36560a,  36619. 

Moving  away  from  homes — difficulties  of  getting 
men  to  move — Connemara  men  and 
Donegal  experiment  (Rev.  W.  S.  Green), 
36614. 

Precariousness  of  fishing  industry — fish  did  not 
remain  constant  to  any  particular  place, 
failure  resulting  from  at  Downing’s  Bay 
in  1907  (Rev.  W.  S.  Green),  36612-6. 

Private  enterprise — fish  curing  which  was  done 
by  Congested  Districts  Board  now  car- 
ried on  by  private  enterprise  (Rev.  W. 
S.  Green),  36608-9,  36716-9. 

Protection  of  Fisheries — heaviest  item  which  had 
to  be  provided'  for  out  of  Funds  (Rev. 
W.  S.  Green),  36640-3. 

Railway  Facilities  and  Development  of  Fisheries— 
Congested  Districts  Board,  Funds  at  dis- 
posal of,  not  sufficient  to  go  into  Rail- 
way work  (Rev.  W.  S.  Green),  36515. 
Co-operation  of  Midland  Great  Western  Co. 
in  connection  with  Arran  Islands  scheme 
(Rev.  W.  S.  Green),  36523,  36550. 
Districts  which  would  benefit  by  extension  of 
Railways  — additional  facilities 


Fisheries — continued. 

Rates — 

Absolutely  reasonable  and  fixed  at  express 
desire  of  Scotch  fishermen  (R.  H.  Live- 
sey),  34767. 

Arran  Islands,  Galway  and  Clifden— rates  to 
Manchester  (Rev.  W.  S.  Green),  36550- 
1,  36721. 

Competition  with  Irish  fish  in  English  mar- 
kets— Irish  Fish  Trade  prejudiced  by 
disproportion  between  through  rates 
from  Irish  fishing  grounds  and  from 
English  fishing  grounds  to  the  Market 
(Rev.  W.  S.  Green),  36623-31. 

Different  rates  on  difierent  railway  systems— 
proportionately  they  were  about  the 
same,  etc.  (Rev.  W.  S.  Green),  36572-4, 
36719-25. 

Inland  Fisheries,  Salmon,  etc. — Rates  higher 
than  for  sea  fish  (Rev.  W.  S.  Green), 
36705-7. 

Ports,  grouping  of,  into  zones  with  reference 
to  rates  (Rev.  W.  S.  Green),  36724-5. 

Prohibitive  freight— £5  per  ton  for  herrings 
sent  from  Connemara  to  Glasgow  (Rev. 
W.  S.  Green),  36552-5. 

Reduction  as  a means  of  developing  Fisheries 
- — every  penny  of  the  result  would  be  in 
the  fishermen’s  pockets,  etc.  (Rev.  W.  S. 
Green),  36631-4,  36706. 

Special  Rates — English  towns  marked  off  in 
zones  in  connection  with  Scotch  towns 
not  included  (Rev.  W.  S.  Green),  36555- 
7,  36724-5. 

Seasons  for  fishing— mackerel,  herring,  etc.,  sea- 
sons (Rev.  W.  S.  Green),  36537-9. 

Steam-drifter  for  Donegal  men,  provision  of,  by 
Congested  Districts  Board  to  compete 
with  Scotch  steamers  (Rev.  W.  S. 
Green),  36619-20. 

Steam-trawling  on  West  Coast  by  English  fisher- 
men, effect  of — lowering  prices  for  Irish 
fish  (Rev.  W.  S.  Green),  36579-83. 

Steamer,  chartering,  as  a means  of  conveying 
fish — experiment  which  resulted  in 

financial  loss  (Rev.  W.  S.  Green), 
36540-6. 

Successful  experiments — Arran  Islands,  etc. 
(Rev.  W.  S.  Green),  36522-39. 

Telegraphic  communication  difficulty  in  connec- 
tion with  Arran  Islands  fisheries  (Rev. 
W.  S.  Green),  36523. 

Value  of  fisheries — 

Output  of  fish — annual  average  (Rev.  W.  S. 

Green),  36617-8. 

Impossible  to  get  accurate  statistics,  etc. 

(Rev.  W.  S.  Green),  36698-700. 

Proportion  sent  to  English  and  Foreign 
Markets  (Rev.  W.  S.  Green),  36575-6. 


needed  (Rev.  W.  S.  Green),  36516-  Fitzgerald,  Mr.  P. — Representative  of  South  of  lre- 


21,  36567-71,  36599,  36711-5.  land  Cattle  Traders’  Association. 

E«st  Coast  places  which  had  no  tail-  Evidenco  29747.801,  29813-371. 

way  accommodation  (Rev.  W.  b.  ’ 

Green),  36590-1.  Flour  Milling  Industry. 

West  Coast — Import  rates  for  flour  lower  than  for  wheat— 

Need  for  additional  facilities  (Rev.  Disadvantage  to  Irish  miller  (R.  Good- 

W.  S.  Green),  36592,  36593-5,  body),  31282-90,  31302,  31366-76. 

36611-2,  36711-5. 

New  Railways  and  Extensions  Foyle  and  Bann  Salmon  Fisheries. 
b'SS  °w,“  h tot”  See  Bann  and  Foyl,  Sahnon  Ft 

ment  of  Fisheries  possible  (Rev. 

W.  S.  Green) , 36515.  France. 

Extension  of  lines  to  seaboard,  question  of  Canals — development  side  by  sid 

(Rev.  W.  S.  Green),  36712-5.  ment  of  Railways  (Rei 

Linking  up  of  stations,  advantages  of — Great  26954. 

Southern  and  Western  and  the  Cork  and  Fares Passenger  Fares— 

Bandon  lines  (Rev.  W.  S.  Green),  Instances  showing  that  fares 

36546 a-8,  36565-6.  higher  than  fares  in  I 

Quick  transit,  importance  of,  for  fresh  fish  Meehan)  26690a-7,  2671 

(Rev.  AY.  S.  Green),  36512-4,  36571,  , , n 

36596-8.  Refer  also  to  title  State  Railway 


See  Bann  and  Foyle  Salmon  Fisheries. 

France. 

Canals— development  side  by  side  with  develop- 
ment of  Railways  (Rev.  J . Meehan), 
26954. 

Fares— Passenger  Fares — 

Instances  showing  that  fares  in  Ireland  were 
higher  than  fares  in  France  (Rev.  J. 
Meehan),  26690a-7,  26709-11. 


Refer  also  to  title  State  Railways. 
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Department  of  Agriculture — 

Baskets  for  packing  recommended  by  the  De- 
partment— suitability  of  compared  with 
German  baskets  (P.  Corless),  36987-95. 
Development  of  industry,  Department’s 
methods  not  approved  (P.  Corless), 
36954-8. 

Handling  by  Railway  Companies,  Detrimental 
effect — Comparisons  between  fruit  sent 
by  goods  trains  and  passenger  trains  at 
Carrick  (P.  Corless),  36996-7. 

Wild  Fruit  Cultivation  Industry,  Carrick-on- 
Suir,  refer  to  that  title. 


Gr. 

Gallagher,  Mr.  S.  G.,  b.e.,  M.Inst.  c.e.— County 
Surveyor  of  Wicklow. 

Evidence,  28765-931A. 


Excursions — Three-day  excursions  granted  (M. 
Lynch),  31748. 

Great  Southern  and  Western  from  Limerick  to 
Sligo — not  much  used  by  Galway  (M. 
Lynch),  31752-3. 

Harbour — 

Condition  of — Unable  to  accommodate  large 
vessels  now  used,  consequently  goods 
had  largely  to  be  brought  by  rail 
(M.  Lynch),  31679,  31711-3. 
Responsibility  for  not  keeping  harbour 
up  to  date,  Question  of  (M.  Lynch), 
31714-6. 

Harbour  Commission  an  Incorporated  body 
representing  industry  of  the  place  (M. 
Lynch),  31666-8. 

Natural  facilities,  comparison  with  Killery 
Bay,  etc.  (M.  Lynch),  31717-25. 

Tonnage  of  the  port  for  the  last  three  years 
— Decline  in  tonnage  (M.  Lynch),  31696- 
701,  31710. 

Rates — 

Not  excessive  (M.  Lynch),  31768. 

Reduction  needed  (M.  Lynch),  31679,  31769. 
Loss  to  railway  should  be  made  good  by 
the  State  (M.  Lynch),  31680-1,  31702-4. 
Satisfaction  given  by  Midland  Railway,  Courtesy 
and  consideration  shown,  etc.  (M. 
Lynch),  31675-8,  31746-51,  31754. 

Train  Service — 

Mixed  train  from  Galway  to  Athlone  at  7 p.m. 
desired — Midland  willing  to  give  it  but 
Board  of  Trade  objected  (M.  Lynch), 
31738-9,  31755. 

More  trains  desired,  but  the  Midland  could 
not  be  asked  to  do  more  in  view  of  its 
financial  position  (M.  Lynch),  31755-67. 

Galwav  County. 

Fisheries,  development  of— work  of  Congested 
Districts  Board,  results,  etc.  (Rev.  W. 
S.  Green),  36534-40. 

Guaranteed  Lines — 

Amount  paid  in  guarantees  (J.  A.  Glynn), 
28427-8. 

Attymon  to  Loughrea  Railway,  see  that  title. 
For  particular  places,  see  their  names. 


Alteration  from  narrow  to  broad — 

Absorption  of  light  railways  by  the  great 
companies — gauge  should  be  made  to 
correspond  with  that  of  working  com- 
pany (Rev.  H.  O’Reilly),  32129-30. 

Cost — State  aid  proposed  (E.  H.  Bennisl, 
31038-40. 

Break  of  gauge  on  narrow  gauge  lines  in  connec- 
tion with  broad1  gauge  railways — Cost  of 
transhipment  per  ton  with  and  without 
patent  apparatus  (R‘.  H.  Livesey), 
l •;  34941-9,  34951. 


Gauge — continued. 

New  railways,  gauge  for — 

Broad  gauge  desirable  on  future  lines  (J. 
Kiernan),  28071 ; (E.  H.  Bennis),  31029. 

Narrow  gauge  necessary  on  lines  worked  in 
conjunction  with  the  Donegal  line,  but 
might  be  either  broad  or  narrow  if 
worked  in  conjunction  with  a broad 
gauge  line  (R.  H.  Livesey),  34937-8a. 

Narrow  gauge  preferable  in  certain  poor  dis- 
tricts because  much  more  economical  (R. 
H.  Livesey),  34935-6. 

Neutralisation  of  disadvantage  of  narrow  as 
against  the  broad  gauge  by  adoption  of 
patent  transhipping  apparatus  (R.  H. 
Livesey),  34950. 

Standard  gauge,  advantage  of  (E.  H.  Ben- 
nis), 31028,  31040. 

Germany. 

Canals — development  side  by  side  with  develop- 
ment of  Railways  (Rev.  J.  Meehan), 
26954. 

Fares,  Recent  reduction  (Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26702, . 
26712-5. 

State  Railways,  refer  to  that  title. 

Gibson,  Dr.  George,  j.p. — Bepresentative  of  the 
Donaghadee  Urban  District  Council. 

Evidence,  28072-205. 


Irish  Herrings— Glasgow  the  best  market,  but  it 
was  shut  out  from  the  zone  of  English 
towns  in  connection  with  cheap  rates 
(Rev.  W.  S.  Green),  36552-8. 

Glengarife  Railway. 

See  Oastletownbere. 

Glentibs  Railway. 

See  Steanorlar  and  Glenties  Railway. 

Glynn,  Mr.  Joseph  A.,  b.a.,  j.p. — Bepresentative  of 
the  Galway  County  Council. 

Evidence,  28311-467. 

Goodbody,  Mr.  Robert,  m.i.m.b. — Member  of  Firm 
of  Messrs.  J.  F.  and  L.  Goodbody, 
Clara. 

Evidence,  31190-408. 

Grand  Juries. 

County  Councils  established  in  place  of,  refer  to- 
County  Councils. 

Gray,  Rev.  D. — Bepresentative  of  the  Leitrim  County 
Council  and  '. Ratepayers’  Protection 
Association  of  South  Leitrim. 

Evidence,  26383-652. 

Grazing  System. 

Breaking  up  of  grazing  districts  into  small  hold- 
ings would  lead  to  increased  tillage,  and 
therefore  to  increased  traffic  for  railways 
(W.  Smiddy),  38393-8. 

Great  Northern  Railway  of  Ireland. 

Amalgamation  of  eleven  different  lines — Commer- 
cial success  of  railway  since  amalgamra- 
tion  (Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26951,  p.  28. 

Advantageous  existing  amalgamations,  but 
witness  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  Belfast  and  County  Down 
Railway  in  tile  general  interests  of  the 
trading  community  (E.  G.  Henesey), 
35597,  35617,  35630-3,  35640,  35653, 
35692. 

Development  of  trade,  question  as  to  effect 
on  (E.  G.  Henesey).  35587-96,  35598-616, 
35619-29. 

Management. — No  better  managed  line  known  to 
witness  (Dr.  Thompson),  30105. 

Rates  and  Facilities. 

Increase  in  rates  since  1892-  Question  of  sub- 
sequent reduction,  etc.  (J.  Oolhoun), 
30597-616,  30634-5,  30630. 

See  also  Names  of  Subjects  and  Places. 
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Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway. 

Amalgamation — Absorption  of  Waterford  and 
Limerick  line,  etc. 

Dissatisfaction  resulting — Widespread  dis- 
satisfaction against  both  railways — Un- 
popularity of  Great  Southern  (J.  A. 
Glynn),  28315,  28367-8. 

Improvement  resulting  (J.  J.  Couniban), 
27825-9. 

Limerick,  no  disadvantage — 'Passenger  ser- 
vice improved,  etc.  (J.  Horan),  29978-9. 

Little  or  no  improvement  (W.  J.  O’Sulli- 
van), 31465. 

Objections  to  small  lines  being  merged  in 
Great  Southern  (P.  Corless),  37006. 
Not  in  interests  of  the  district — Great 
Southern  had  neglected  the  West  (J. 
A.  Glynn),  28417-9. 

Rates  and  Facilities,  see  Names  of  Subjects  and 
Places. 

Green,  Rev.  W.  iSpotswood — Member  of  Congested 
Districts  Board  and  Chief  Inspector  of 
Fisheries  for  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Evidence,  35504-725. 

Gregg,  Mr.  Robert — Representative  of  the  Bally- 
mena Rural  Distric-t  Council. 

Evidence,  33009-121. 

Griffin,  Mr.  T.  R. — Member  of  Institute  of  Civil 
Engineers,  Kilkee,  County  Clare. 

Evidence,  29420-543. 

Guaranteed  Railways. 

Cork  County — Financial  position  of  guaranteed 
lines,  amount  paid  on  annual  charges 
(T.  J.  Canty),  38157-70;  (C.  O’Cal- 
laghan),  38262-87. 

For  particular  lines,  see  their  names. 

Deficiency  in  working  expenses— Not  universal  ; 

lines  on  which  it  occurred  were  managed 
by  County  'Council  representatives,  not 
by  shareholders  (J.  W.  Dorman), 
33434-6. 

Distribution  of  dividends,  shareholders  liable  for 
cost — How  expenses  were  met — Expenses 
could  be  saved  if  County  Council  dis- 
tributed dividends,  etc.  (T.  J.  Canty), 
38101,  38173-84. 

' Objections  to  [guarantee  system— Considerable 
[amendment-  required  (R.  H.  Livesey), 
34818 ; (Dr.  Laffan),  38291. 

Auditing  System — Guaranteeing  areas  shut 
out  from  inspection  of  accounts  (Dr. 
Laffan),  38298,  38301-8,  38317-9. 

Central  Irish  Board  as  controlling  authority, 

■ advantages  which  would  result  from — In- 

justice of  present  system  of  limited  areas 
(Dr.  Laffan),  38292-8,  38309-10,  38317. 

Discounting  all  benefit  to  district — -No  guar- 
antee should  be  required  (W.  O’Reilly), 
27384. 

One  system  of  railways  under  a public  authority 
was  the  only  solution  for  struggling  lines 
•and  burdened  districts  (T.  F.  Smyth), 
30504-5. 

For  particular  railways,  sec  their  names. 

Guinness’s  Brewery. 

Importation  of  foreign  barley  owing  to  cost  of 
transit  of  home-grown  barley  alleged — 
Contradiction,  Letter  from  managing 
director  of  Messrs.  Guinness  stating  that 
Irish  railway  rates  did  not  influence 
their  purchases  of  barley,  p.  38. 

H 

Harrison,  Mr.  C.  Wilson — Resident  in  Ballyjames- 
duff,  County  Cavan. 

Evidence,  38327-50. 

Haulage. 

Unified  system — Shortest  route  would  be  selected 
(Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26951,  p.  26. 

Henesey,  Mr.  E.  G. — Justice  of  the  Peace,  Managing 
Director,  East  Doumshire  Steamship 
Company. 

Evidence.  35511-716. 


Hill,  Mr.  W.  Brydon — Representative  of  the 
Drogheda  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Evidence,  31985-2121. 

Horan,  Mr.  John — County  Surveyor  of  Limerick. 
Evidence,  29838  30047a. 

Hutchinson,  General — Board  of  Trade  Inspector. 
Schull  and  Skibbereen  Light  Railway — Report 
and  recommendations  (E.  Roycroft), 
35766-7,  35794,  35806,  35808-12,  35815. 


I. 

Ilen  Valley  Railway. 

Financial  position — Extent  to  which  guarantee 
had  been  called  upon,  etc.  (J.  W.  Dor- 
man), 33434,  33484,  33487-8. 

Refunding  portion  of  money  paid  by  the  County 
— Amount,  etc.,  (T.  J.  Canty),  38159-65. 

Imports. 

Agricultural  produce — Return  showing  total  quan- 
tities of  and  values  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce imported  annually  into  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  quantities  exported 
from  Ireland  (W.  G.  S.  Adams),  33688. 

Difficulty  of  making  a complete  [account  of  Irish 
imports  and  exports— Nature  of  difficulty, 
etc.  (W.  G.  -S.  Adams),  33648-66,  33794. 

Information  available. 

Harbour  -authorities,  information  sup- 
plied by,  defective  (W.  G.  S'. 
Adams),  33667-73. 

Shipping  Companies — Some  companies 
gave  information  willingly ; others 
did  not — Greater  willingness  shown 
of  late  (W.  G.  S.  Adams),  33674-83. 

Legislation  required — Department  should  be 
empowered'  to  require  adequate  and  de- 
tailed returns  (W.  G.  S.  Adp-ms), 
33684-7. 

Excess  of  imports  over  exports — Question  as  to 
amount  of  (W.  G.  S.  Adams),  33647. 

Increase — Relative  increase  in  exports  and  im- 
ports of  1905  (W.  G.  S.  Adams),  33646. 

Principal  exports  (W.  G.  S'.  Adams),  33655-6. 

Strength  of  Irish  exports  in  particular  lines  (W. 
G.  S.  Adams),  33689-90. 

India. 

Development  of  the  country — Effect  of  railway 
construction  (R.  H.  Dorman),  27858-63. 

State  Railways,  refer  to  that  title. 

Industrial  Development. 

See  titles  Development  and  Rates— Reduction-. 

Information  given  to  the  Commission. 

Reluotance  of  traders  to  give  information — Fear 
that  they  would  be  penalised  by  the  rail- 
way companies. 

Disclaimer  on  part  of  the  railway  companies 
(Croker  Barrington),  32878. 

Illegal  favours,  if  brought  to  light,  -might 
•have  to  be  withdrawal  (Croker  Barring- 
ton), 32880a. 

One  witness  had  already  suffered — Refusal  to 
renew  trader’s  season  ticket  (Rev.  J. 
Meehan),  26756-73. 

No  ground  for  statement — Account  of  cir- 
cumstances under  which  ticket  was 
withdrawn  (Colonel  Plews),  28460-7. 

Innishlyre  Railway  Scheme  and  the  Development 
of  Fisheries  (Rev.  W.  S.  Green),  36592. 

Inny  Junction. 

Connections  bad— Delays,  etc.  (S’.  P.  Preston), 
27578,  27631-7. 

Amount  of  traffic,  question  of  (S.  P.  Pres- 
ton), 27644-9. 

Number  and  arrangement  of  trains  daily 
from  Longford  (S.  P.  Preston),  27638-43. 
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Inquiry  into  Irish  Railway  Question. 

Summary  of  the  various  Commissions  of  Inquiry 
— Interminable  series  of  reports,  coupled 
with,  inaction  (Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26951, 
p.  29. 

- Irish  Commercial  Travellers’  Association. 
Membership,  etc.  i(S.  P.  Preston),  27519-21. 


State  Railways— Dissatisfaction  with  manage- 
ment- probably  explained'  -by  the  fact  that 
the  railways  had  not  long  been  taken 
over  (S.  M.  Maorory),  37692-3. 

Iveagh  Motor  Scheme. 

Failure  (R.  G.  M'Crum),  27761. 


J. 

Johnston,  Mr.  James  IV.,  j.p. — Representative  of  the 
Fermanagh  County  Council. 

Evidence,  32837-953. 

Jute-Spinning  Industry,  Clara. 

See  Clara. 


K. 

Kanturk  and  Newmarket  Guaranteed  Railway  : 

Agreement  with  Great  Southern — Terms  on  which 
line  was  taken  over  (C.  O’Callaghan), 
38270-3. 

Circumstances  under  which  line  was  promoted — 
Contractor  as  promoter  who  took  all  the 
shares,  etc.  (C.  O’Callaghan),  38197-207, 
38262-6. 

Financial  position — Liability  of  the  Barony  (T. 
J.  Canty),  38167;  (C.  O’Callaghan), 
38195-6,  38203-8,  38266-81. 

Accounts  scrutinized  by  Treasurer  of  Grand 
Jury — Report  to  Grand  Jury,  1890  (C. 
O’Callaghan),  38213. 

Reduction  of  Guarantee  at  time  of  Amalga- 
mation with  Great  Southern  (C.  O’ Cal- 
laghan), 38214-5,  38266-9. 

Improvement  of  line — Joining  Great  Southern 
System,  proposed — Benefits  which  would 
result  (C.  O’Callaghan),  38215a-20. 

Length,  etc.  (C.  O’Callaghan),  38192-4. 

Train  Service  inadequate  (C.  O’ Callaghan), 
38228-9. 

Through  booking1 — No  through  booking  via  Dublin 
(C.  O’ Callaghan),  38221-8. 

Kenmare  : 

Train  Service  to  and  from  Cork,  Insufficiency  • f 
(W.  J.  O’Sullivan),  31426. 

Kenmare  to  Berehaven  : 

Railway  which  would  develop  fisheries  (Rev.  W. 
S.  Green),  36592. 

Kiernan,  Mr.  James. — Builder,  Dublin,  and  Repre- 
sentative of  the  Queen’s  County  Council : 

Evidence,  27947-8071. 

Kildimo  and  Pallaskenry  and  Limerick  Railway  : 
proposed  (J.  Horan),  29905a. 


Complaints  as  to  treatment  by  Railway  Company 
were  general  (J.  O’Boyle),  36290-8, 
36323-7. 

Damage  or  loss  of  goods  during  transit — Difficulty 
in  obtaining  compensation,  Claims  re- 
fused in  some  cases  (J.  O’.Boyle),  36207- 
15,  36251-2. 

Delays  in  delivery — 

Oats  sent  to  Ballina  (J.  O’ Boyle),  36233-40. 
Refer  also  to  sub-heading  Cattle — Shows. 
Fares — 

Ballina — Excessive  fare  for  return  ticket  on 
week-davs  other  than  Monday  (J. 
O’Boyle),  35272-5. 

Dublin  Exhibition  Excursion  Tickets,  Com- 
plaint as  to  time  limit  for  return  J. 
O’ Boyle),  36240-8. 

Lighting  of  trains  from  Ballina  Fair — No  lights 
in  third-class  carriages  (J.  O’Boyle), 
36275-9. 

Railway  serving  district  (J.  O’Boyle),  36196. 
Rates — 

Cattle,  see  that  sub-heading. 

Oil  Cake — Delivered  by  boat  to  Dublin  cheaper 
than  by  railway  (J.  O’ Boyle),  36396. 
Reduction  needed — -Scale  of  rates  especially 
high  on  the  Midland  Great  Western  (J. 
O’ Boyle),  36280-4. 

Small  parcels,  Comparison  of  rates  from 
London  to  Killala  and  from  Dublin  to 
Killala  (J.  O’Boyle),  36258-63,  36291. 
Through  rates  for  plough  fittings  from  Bed- 
ford or  London  as  cheap  as  from  Wex- 
ford— Through  rate  from  Wexford  to 
Killala  but  not  from  Killala  to  Wexford 
J:  O’Boyle),  36263-7,  36299-304. 

Train  Service — 

4.15  train  from  Dublin  to  Ballina,  extension 
to  Killala  proposed  (J.  O’Boyle),  36248- 
50,  36312-7 ; (Tatlow),  36416. 

Two  trains  a day  to  Killala  and  two  out, 
except  on  Mondays,  when  there  was 
a special,  Times  of  trains,  etc.  (J. 
O’ Boyle),  36305-11. 

Smallness  of  traffic,  Loss  on  working  of 
line,  etc.  (Tatlow),  36416-16a. 

Killarney  : 

Cattle  Trade — 

Delays  in  transit  to  Straffan  (J.  J.  Couni- 
han), 27772-9. 

Complaints  to  Railway  Company  acknow- 
ledged, and  nothing  done  (J.  J. 
Counihan),  27780-2. 

Loading1 — Insufficient  assistance  provided  by 
Railway  Companies  for  fair  traffic,  etc. 
(J.  J.  Counihan),  27790-801. 

Rates — High  local  rates  (J.  J.  Counihaii), 
27783-6. 


Killery  Bay  : 

Advantages  as  a harbour  (M.  Lynch),  31720-5. 
Killybegs  Railway  : 

See  Donegal  and  Killybegs  Railway. 

Kilmallock  to  Kileinan  : 

Railway  'Communication  proposed  (J.  Honan), 
29898-900. 

Kilrush  : 


Kilkeb,  Co.  Clare: 

Tourist  Traffic,  Suggestions  for  development  (T. 
R.  Griffin),  29436. 

Killala  : 

Cattle — 

Dublin  or  Liverpool — Rates  too  high  to  cul- 
tivate trade — Instance  (J.  O’Boyle), 
36268-72. 

Shows,  Cattle  conveyed  to — High  rates, 
Delays  in  transit,  Inequality  of 
rates,  Passenger  rate  paid  for  cattle 
sent  by  goods  train,  etc. — Instances 
(J.  O’ Boyle),  36200-6,  36216-32, 

36252-7. 

No  representations  had  been  made  to  the 
Company  (J.  O’ Boyle),  36318-22. 


Boat  and  Coach  Service — Subsidised  service  to 
Tarbert  established  under  Act  of  1896 — 
Abandoned  because  it  was  unremunerative 
(F.  J.  O’Doherty),  38431-4,  38469-74. 

Development  by  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway,  Question  as  to  possibilities  of 
(R  H.  Livesey),  34796,  34912-21. 

Fares — Excursion  tickets  to  Kilkee,  Need  for  more 
frequent  issue,  etc.  (F.  J.  O’Doherty), 
38424-5. 

Motor  Service,  District  had  been  agitating  for 
(F.  J.  O’Doherty),  38475. 

Rates — 

Excessive  Rates — Considerable  traffic  done  by 
cars  between  Kilkee  and  Kilrush  and 
Doonbeg  and  Kilrush  (F.  J.  O’Dohertv), 
38419-22. 

3 G 
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Kilrush— continued. 

Rates — continued. 

Large  quantities— Outward  rates  to  be  similar 
to  inward  rates,  proposed,  Application 
had  been  made  to  Railway  Company  and 
refused  (F.  J.  O’Doherty),  38404-9, 
38454-60.  „ . 

Slates  from  Nenagh— High  rates  from  Killaloe 
as  compared  with  rate  from  Dublin, 
Effect  on  promoting  foreign  competition, 
etc.  (F.  J.  O’Doherty),  38410-18,  38461-8. 

Train  Service— Fair,  Delays  and  slowness  of 
trains  (F.  J.  O’Doherty),  38423. 

Kincaslagh  : 

Fishing  industry  aaid  the  question  of  Railway 
facilities  (Rev.  W.  S.  Green),  36587. 

King,  Mr.  F.  A.  S.— Manager  of  Arklow  Brick  and 
Tile  Works  : 


Large  and  Small  Quantities— Difference  in  Rates, 
Irish  System  of  Trading,  etc.— con. 
Excessive  Rates  for  Small  Parcels,  etc.  con. 

Mixed  packages  or  packages  whose  contents 
were  not  properly  described  charged  at 
highest  rate  (J.  Anderson),  32669a-77. 

Restriction  of  trade — Dublin  Soap  Manufac- 
turers who  could  not  trade  in  Co.  Cork 
(J.  Clean),  29351-9,  29381-6,  39400-6. 

System  quite  unsuited  to  Ireland  (W.  B. 
Hill),  32059-62,  32087a. 

Trade  would  pass  to  England,  and  the  Irish 
retailer  would  be  crushed  out— Com- 
parison of  rates,  London  to  Killala, 
Dublin  to  Killala  (J.  O’Boyle),  36258-63, 
36370-7. 

Limit  of  Small  Parcel — 

1 cwt.  (P.  J.  Mannion),  28945-7. 

2 cwt.— Better  than  3 cwt.,  but  it  would  not 
mo.t-o  iroTv  munti  difference  (J.  Crean), 


Evidence,  29291-334. 


Absence  of  Railway  accommodation,  representa- 
tions made  to  Railway  Company  without 
result  (J.  W.  Dorman),  33505-6. 

County  Councils,  power  of,  to  bring  before 
tlie  Treasury  anything  in  the  nature  of 
pier  and  harbour  works  and  make  a pre- 
sentment— Power  not  exercised,  not  gener- 
ally known  (J.  W.  Dorman),  33510-3. 

Fares— No  complaint  (J.  W.  Dorman),  33375, 
33388. 

Fishing  Industry—  w 

Steam  Trawlers,  damage  done  by  ( J.  W . 
Dorman),  33507. 

Traffic  would  be  developed  if  Kinsale  had 
railway  accommodation  (J.  W.  Dorman), 
33508-9. 

Mails,  carried  by  car  between  Kinsale  and  Ballm- 
hassig  owing  to  parsimony  of  Post  Office 
— Grievance  lately  remedied  (J.  W. 
Dorman),  33373-4. 

Parcels  traffic— Unsatisfactory  working,  heavy 
charges,  delays,  etc. — Penalising  rail- 
ways, proposed  (J.  W.  Dorman),  33370-2. 

Kirby,  Mr.  Patrick. — Trader,  Carrick-on-Suir  : 

Evidence,  32518-649. 


L 

Laffan,  Dr.,  f.r.c.s.e.— Representative  of  Cashel 
Urban  District  Council : 

Evidence,  38290-326. 

Lagan  Canal: 

Condition  of— Need  for  locks  at  Queen’s  Bridge, 
etc.  (J.  O’Dempsey),  29245-6a. 

Railway  Rates,  Question  as  to  effect  of  Canal  on 
(J.  O’ Dempsey),  29280. 

Large  and  Small  Quantities— Difference  in  Rates, 
Irish  System  of  Trading,  etc  : 

Checking,  difficulty  in  connection  with  Small  Scale 
rate  (P.  M'Loughlin),  32346,  32348, 

32357-66a. 

English  and  Irish  rates  compared— Irish  rates  not 
unreasonable,  but  manufacturers  were  at 
a disadvantage  owing  to  quantity  of  goods 
which  went  under  “Smalls”  rate  (J. 
Crean),  29364-9. 

Excessive  rates  for  Small  Parcels  (P-  J-  Man- 
nion), 28942-4,  29007-13;  (J.  Ander- 

son), 32659-61. 

Abolition  of  Small  scale  needed,  eta  (P. 
M'Loughlin),  32345-55,  32486-91. 

Date  when  scale  was  fixed,  Change  in  class 
of  traffio  since  that  date  (J.  Anderson), 
32662-9 a. 

Difficulty  of  ascertaining  correct  charge,  care- 
lessness of  railways — Small  people  were 
the  sufferers,  Instances,  etc.  (J.  Ander- 
son), 32677-82. 

Instances  of  actual  rates  being  much  higher 
than  nominal  rates — Details  of  rates 
which  appeared  to  be  above  the  maximum 
(Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26776-95,  p.  13. 


German  system  of  anything  under  5 toms 
would,  not  work  in  Ireland  unless  Rail- 
way rates  were  reduced  to  level  of  rates 
in  Germany  (J.  Crean),  29407-8. 

Similar  small  parcels  scale  applicable  in  England 
— Ireland  required  a different  arrange- 
ment (P.  J.  Mannion),  28982-3. 

Tonnage  mate  us  'applied  to  the  Small  Scale  (P. 
M'Loughlin),  32356,  32485. 

Lavatory  Accommodation. 

Stations— Arrangements  scandalous  in  parts  of 
Ireland  (S.  P.  Preston),  27582. 

Third  Class  Passengers— All  trains,  accommoda 
tion  needed  on  (W.  J.  O’Sullivan), 
31430-4. 

Legal  Expenses  in  Promotion  of  Railways. 

Light  Railways— Heavy  legal  expenses  one  of  the 
causes  which  had  helped  to  raise  the  pre- 
sent capitalisation  (Rev.  J.  Meehan), 
26847. 

Defer  also  to  Parliamentary  Powers. 


Leitrim  County. 

Additional  Railways,  provision  of — County  Coun- 
cil and  the  Ratepayers  were  unwilling  to 
take  risks  at  present,  but  were  prepared 
to  do  anything  in  reason  (C.  J.  Dolan), 
27121-5. 

Inadequacy  of  railway  accommodation  (Rev.  J. 

Meehan),  26670;  (C.  J.  Dolan),  27051, 
27054. 

. Financial  loss  in  witness’s  district  owing  to 
lack  of  Railway  communication — Ques- 
tion of  expense  of  providing  a railway 
and  of  whether  it  would  be  reasonable  to 
incur  the  expense  (Rev.  J.  Meehan), 


Mining  industry  and  agriculture  could  be  de- 
veloped if  there  were  railway  communi- 
cation— Poorer  districts  should  get  the 
first  chance  (Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26912-4. 

Mileage  of  broad-gauge  railways  (C.  J.  Dolan), 
27052. 

Mileage  of  narrow-gauge  railways — Cavan  and 
Leitrim  Railway  constituted  the  whole 
of  the  railway  accommodation  (C.  J- 
Dolan),  27053. 

Mineral  resources — Richness  of  mineral  resources, 
districts  in  which  minerals  occurred  (C. 
J.  Dolan),  27055. 


Leitrim  County  Council. 

Views  expressed  by  witness,  County  Council 
fairly  unanimous  (Rev.  D.  Gray),  26385- 


Letterkenny  and  Burtonport  Railway. 

Automatic  brakes  not  used  and  mixed  trains  run 
to  the  great  inconvenience  and  discomfort 
of  the  public  (Dr.  Thompson),  30262-7. 

Construction — Well  constructed  as  far  as  could  be 
seen  from  travelling  beside  it  in  a Motor 
Car  (Dr.  Thompson),  30189. 

Management,  bad  management — Inefficient  work- 
ing of  line  due  to  bad  management,  not 
to  faulty  construction  or  equipment  (Dr. 
Thompson),  30191. 
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Letterkenny  and  Burtonport  Railway — continued. 

Route — 

Competition  with  Glenties  line  (Dr.  Thomp- 
son), 30135,  30185. 

Line  should  have  gone  by  Milford  to  Dun- 
fanaghy  (Dr.  Thompson),  30187. 

Railway  constructed  through  a country  which 
was  simply  bog  notwithstanding  protests 
of  local  authorities,  etc.  (Dr.  Thompson), 
30135,  30184-5,  30259-61. 

Letterkenny  Railway. 

Automatic  brakes  not  used  and  mixed  trains  run 
to  the  great  inconvenience  and  discom- 
fort of  the  public  (Dr.  Thompson),  30262- 
7. 

Construction — rails  of  the  lightest  possible  de- 
scription (Dr.  Thompson),  30189. 

Maintenance— not  a penny  spent  on  it  (Dr. 
Thompson),  30189. 

Sale  of  line  proposed — Donegal  County  Council 
and  Derry  Corporation  had  acted  wisely 
in  receding  from  proposition  to  make 
over  whole  system  to  Lough  Swilly  Com- 
pany (Dr.  Thompson),  30192-4. 

Strabane*  and  Letterkenny  Railway,  Competition 
question,  see  title  Strabane  and  Letter- 
kenny Railway. 

Worked  by  Lough  Swilly  Co. — No  attention  paid 
to  Regulations  of  Board  of  Trade  (Dr. 
Thompson),  30189. 

Light  Railways. 

Advantage  to  district  whether  railway  was  poor 
or  not  (Col.  S.  Crawford),  30987. 

Difference  between  Light  Railway  and  Tramway 
— Tramway  ran  along  the  road  (Rev.  J. 
Meehan),  26850. 

See  also  Guaranteed  Railways,  and  for  particular 
railways  see  their  names. 

Limavady. 

Not  a poor  part — Limavady  in  the  Garden  of  Ire- 
land (S.  M.  Macrory),  37758-9. 

Rates— Rates  for  Oats  and  Oatmeal,  etc. — 

Coasting  Steamers,  Competition  of,  effect  on 
railway  rates — Question  of  Increase  of 
rates  since  cessation  of  steamers  (S.  M. 
Macrory),  37666-9. 

Disparity  of  rates  from  Londonderry  to  Lima- 
vady with  Coleraine,  effect  on  trade 
of  Limavady  with  Coleraine  (S.  M. 
Macrory),  37670-2. 

Competition  necessitating  cheap  rates  to 
Coleraine,  but  railway  should  give  a 
corresponding  reduction  to  the  inland 
town  (S.  M.  Macrory),  37673-5, 
37723-35. 

Dublin,  Rates  to,  by  rail  and  by  steamer  (S. 
M.  Macrory),  37631-43. 

Belfast  via  Antrim  as  alternative  route, 
Question  of — Witness  had  not  ap- 
plied for  a rate  via  Antrim  (S.  M. 
Macrory),  37644-7. 

Transhipment  at  Heysham  (S.  M.  Macrory), 
37775. 

Wheat — No  wheat  ground  at  Limavady,  only 
oats  and  maize  (S.  M.  Macrory),  37663- 


Limerick.  r 

Amalgamation  of  Waterford  and  Limerick  with 
Great  Southern  and  Western — Benefit  to 
Limerick  (E.  H.  Bennis),  31022-4. 

Competition  still  existed  both  for  through 
and  Irish  traffic  (E.  H.  Bennis),  31023. 

Passenger  Service  improved,  Railway  works 
as  busy  as  ever  (J.  Horan),  29978-9. 

Butter,  poultry  and  bacon,  retail  trade  with  con- 
sumers in  England  (Messrs.  Bennis  & 
Sons)— 

Collection  and  delivery — Railway  companies 
did  not  collect  and  often  would  not  de- 
liver free  (E.  H.  Bennis),  31035. 

Company’s  risk  rate — Out  of  all  proportion 
to  owner’s  risk  rate,  reduction  needed 
(E.  H.  Bennis),  31041-6,  31101. 
Rates  quoted  were  local,  not  through 
rates  (Chairman),  31101a. 


Limerick — continued. 


Butter,  poultry,  bacon,  etc. — continued. 

Eggs,  honey,  etc. — Railway  conditions  so 
stringent  that  very  little  was  done,  par- 
cels post  too  expensive  (E.  H.  Bennis), 
31013-9. 

German  postal  arrangements — Similar  facili- 
ties would  be  very  helpful  (E.  H.  Ben- 
nis), 31034-7. 

Growing  trade  (E.  H.  Bennis),  31061. 

Markets — Trade  practically  with  Great 
Britain  only  (E.  H.  Bennis),  31065. 


Nature  of  trade — 

Bennis  and  Sons  were  not  manufacturers, 
they  bought  from  creameries  to  sell 
again  (E.  H.  Bennis),  31052-60. 

Retail— Small  packages  sent  by  passen- 
ger train  and  parcels  post  (E.  H. 
Bennis),  30993-4,  31051. 


Owner’s  risk  rate,  compensation  question, 


Benefit  on  the  whole,  but  the  Company 
ought  to  be  liable  in  certain  cases 
(E.  H.  Bennis),  31007-9. 
Compensation  usually  obtained  because 
there  was  competition  (E.  H. 
Bennis),  31000,  31011-2. 
Complimentary  compensation  in 
many  cases  (E.  H.  Bennis), 
31010. 

Instance  (E.  H.  Bennis),  31093. 
Nature  of  competition  referred  to — 
not  sea  competition  (E.  H. 
Bennis),  31095-8. 

Parcels  post — 

Compensation  given  for  loss  by  delay  of 
perishable  goods  or  loss  of  parcels 
(E.  H.  Bennis),  31000-6. 

Reduction  in  parcels  post  about  18  months 
ago,  complaint  that  railway  com- 
panies had  made  no  corresponding 
reduction  (E.  H.  Bennis),  30995-7, 
31000,  31033,  31069,  31075-6. 
Continental  butter,  customers  preferring 
owing  to  superior  cheapness — 
Letter  from  one  of  witness’s  cus- 
tomers, etc.  (E.  H.  Bennis), 
31030-2,  31070-4,  31077-8. 
Organised  wholesale  traffic  was  what 
witness’s  firm  had  to  compete 
with  (E.  H.  Bennis),  31047-50. 
Need  for  reduction — Rates  proposed,  etc. 

(E.  H.  Bennis),  31029,  31068. 
Parcels  post  limited  to  parcels  of  a cer- 
tain weight  (E.  H.  Bennis),  30998-9. 
Size  of  consignment  question — Less  carriage 
on  larger  consignments,  but  there  were 
several  commissions  to  balance  that  (E. 
H.  Bennis),  31062-4. 

Through  Rates— -No  through  rates  with  North 
Stafford  and  North  Eastern  lines,  custo- 
mers lost,  etc.  (E.  H.  Bennis),  31020-1, 
31079. 

Complaints  against  Railway  Companies — no 

special  complaints,  people  in  Limerick 
were  busy  and  tried  to  help  themselves  (J. 
Horan),  29905-905a. 

Docks — 

Depth  of  water,  size  of  vessels  entering  dock! 
vessels  had  to  wait  for  the  tide  (J, 
Horan),  29842,  29844-6,  30013-9. 

Not  the  reason  why  cattle,  etc.,  were 
sent  by  rail — Very  little  cattle  traffic 
although  there  was  a weekly  service 
to  Glasgow  and  Liverpool  (J. 
Horan),  30020-1. 

Extent  of  (J.  Horan),  29843. 

Railway  communication,  absence  of — Exten- 
sion of  Railway  proposed  (J. 
Horan),  29858. 

Canal  Traffic — Guinness’s  porter  the 
* chief  traffic,  Handicapped  by  cart- 
age rates — Benefit  of  proposed  rail- 
way (J.  Horan),  29995a-7. 

Carting  of  Traffic,  question  as  to  cost  of 
— saving  that  could  be  effected  (J. 
Horan),  29869-77a,  29891-3. 

Distance  of  Docks  from  Railway  (J. 
Horan),  29859. 

3 G 2 
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Limerick — continued. 

Docks — continued. 

Railway  Communication,  Absence  of— con. 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway 
making  docks  extension  railway, 
question  of  (J.  Horan,  W.  M.  Ac- 
worfch,  Crokeir  Barrington,  Colonel 
Poe),  29994-5. 

Harbour  Board  had  taken  up  the  matter 
but  their  financial  position  pre- 
vented them  from  constructing  the 
desired'  Railway  (J.  Horan), 
29862-8. 

Imports  of  wheat,  timber,  etc.,  increase 
in  rather  than  increase  in  exports 
of  butter  and  live  stock  (J.  Horan), 
29980-9. 

Most  important  of  the  various  schemes 
put  forward  (J.  Horan),  29891, 
29920. 

Physical  difficulties  did  not  interfere 
with  Railway  communication  (J. 
Horan),  29879a. 

Routes  suggested  (J.  Horan),  29879a- 
81,  29905a. 

Exports — Timber,  milk,  butter,  etc.  (J.  Horan), 
29850. 

Not  great — Revision  of  Rates  might  increase 
export  trade,  but  situation  of  Limerick 
was  not  favourable  as  compared  with 
eastern  seaports  (J.  Horan),  29911-16. 

Imports — 

Chief  imports  (J.  Horan),  29847-8. 

Total  value  of  imports  in  1905  (J.  Horan), 
29849-50. 

Inland  port — distance  from  the  ocean  (J. 
Horan),  29840-1. 

Railway  extension  to  Docks  proposed,  see  sub- 
heading Docks. 

Train  Service — 

Bad  connections  and  waste  of  time  at  Lime- 
rick Junction— 

Every  train  shunted  (J.  Horan), 
30046-7. 

Instances,  remedies  proposed,  etc.  (W. 

J.  O’Sullivan),  31416-27. 
Representations  made  to  Railway  Com- 
pany and  Company’s  reply  (W.  J. 
O’Sullivan),  31466-8. 

Oharleville  and  Limerick,  Improved  service 
proposed  (J.  Horan),  30044-5. 

Earlier  train  to  Dublin  desired  in  order  to 
catch  the  11  a.m.  boat  at  North  Wall 
(J.  Horan),  30044. 

Limerick  County. 

Mails  from  Limerick  to  west  of  county  carried 
by  road  owing  to  difference  between  the 
Railway  and  Post  Office — Case  in  which 
State  control  might  be  useful  (J. 
Horan),  29970,  30011-2. 

Railway  accommodation — Suggestions  for  Light 
Railways  which  would  be  useful  in  the 
county  (J.  Horan),  29882-91,  29896-905a. 

Only  one  guaranteed  line  in  the  county,  and 
that  had  been  got  rid  of  by  amalgama- 
tion (J.  Horan),  29991-2. 

Provision  of  needed  lines — Era  of  local  con- 
tribution nearly  over,  but  if  the  Govern- 
ment gave  a contribution  a local  guaran- 
tee would  be  given  for  the  Drumcollogher 
line  (J.  Horan),  29921-4,  29990-3. 

Limerick  County  Council. 

Attitude  on  the  Railway  question — In  sympathy 
with  resolution  passed  by  General  Coun- 
cil of  County  Councils  (J.  Horan), 
29907-10. 


Rates — Flax  sent  direct  to  Belfast  from  Derry  at 
a special  rate,  and  then  sent  back  to 
Lisburn  (T.  B.  Feely),  30343. 


Railway  connection  with  Limerick  proposed  (J. 
' Horan),  29901. 


ListoWel  and  Ballybunion  Railway. 

Accounts  supplied  only  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
(P.  McCarthy),  36103. 

Financial  position — 

Additional  capital  needed  for  proper  equip- 
ment of  line  (P.  M ‘Carthy),  36158-9. 

Capital,  amount,  where  obtained,  etc. — No 
ratepayers’  guarantee,  line  more  or  less 
a private  enterprise  (P.  M'Carthy), 
36071-5,  36160-2. 

Liquidation  of  constructing  company  (P. 
M'Carthy),  36070. 

Length  of  line,  sidings,  etc.  (P.  M'Carthy), 
36067,  36087. 

Maintenance  (P.  M'Carthy),  36137-9. 

Pier  needed  at  Ballybunion  for  development  of 
fishing  industry,  suitability  of  harbour, 
etc.  (P.  M'Carthy),  36106-12,  36165. 

Cost — Estimated  cost  of  pier  including  a 
railway  connection,  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing money,  etc.  (P.  M'Carthy),  36166- 
71,  36187-92. 

Receipts — Amount,  steady  annual  increase  ex- 
cept in  1906  when  circumstances  were 
exceptional,  comparison  of  receipts  with 
working  expenses,  etc.  (P.  M'Carthy), 
36078-82,  36084,  36102,  36104-5,  36146-7. 

Rolling  Stock — 

Insufficiency — More  rolling  stock  needed',  no 
funds  available  for  its  purchase  (P. 
M'Carthy),  36089,  36100-2,  36150, 

36163-4. 

Wagons — -Number  and  capacity  of  ” sand 
wagons  (P.  M'Carthy),  36155-7. 

Route  (P.  M'Carthy),  36076. 

Sand  and  building  stone,  traffic  in,  Capacity  for 
development — Benefit  to  district  which 
would  result  from  development;  reduc- 
tion which  could  be  effected  in  rates  for 
sand  (P.  M'Carthy),  36089-99,  36113-4, 
36151-4. 

Facilities  for  transhipment,  of  sand  needed 
(P.  M'Carthy),  36121-4. 

Through  rates  for  passengers,  but  none  for  goods 
on  account  of  Clearing  House  expenses 
(P.  M'Carthy),  36125-30. 

Tourist  traffic  might  be  largely  developed  (P. 
M'Carthy),  36088.  . 

Motor  Car  Service  between  Ballybunion  and 
Tarbert  would  stimulate  tourist  traffic 
(P.  M'Carthy),  36115-20,  36172-3,  36179. 

Traffic,  Nature  of — 

General  merchandise  and  passengers,  chiefly 
passengers  (P.  M'Carthy),  36077,  36083. 

Summer  traffic — Chiefly  a summer  traffic  (P. 
M'Carthy),  36085-6. 

Working  of  line,  Question  as  to  advantages  of 
Lartigue  Railways  (P.  M'Carthy), 
36068-9,  36140-6. 

Number  of  passengers  train  could  carry  (P. 
M'Carthy),  36147-9. 

Only  railway  of  its  kind  in  the  world  (P. 
M'Carthy),  36067. 

Livesey,  Mr.  Robert  Henry — Civil  Engineer,  Bail- 
way Expert,  ex-General  Manager  and 
Engineer  of  the  Donegal  Bailway. 

Evidence,  34676-5004. 

Londonderry. 

Canal  to  Strabane,  Competition  with  railway, 
rates,  etc.  (S.  M.  Macrory),  37624-7. 

Coasting  steamers,  Competition  with  railways — 

Rates  from  Limavady  to  Dublin,  Question  as 
to  effect  on  (S.  M.  Macrory),  37666-9. 

Withdrawal  of  steamers  during  last  summer 
(S.  M.  Macrory),  37628. 

Rates — 

Coal  and  Minerals — Rate  to  Limavady  (S. 
M.  Macrory),  37607. 

Flour — Lower  rate  charged  than  that  in  rate- 
book (J.  Colhoun),  30634-8. 

Oatmeal  and  oats  sent  by  Laird’s  steamers  to 
Dublin  via  Heysham  on  account  of  high 
rates — Rates  by  rail  and  steamer  (S.  M. 
Macrory),  37631-43. 

Omagh  complaining  of  undue  preference,  see 
Omagh — Rates. 
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Londonderry — continued. 

Rates — continued . 

Porter — Difference  between  rate  in  rate-book 
and  rate  actually  in  force  to  some  con- 
signees (J.  Colhoun),  30621-3,  30633, 
30639-41. 

Train  Service,  bad  connections — 

Omagh  and  Portrush,  connections  at 
Derry  not  working,  refer  to  Omagh 
— Train  Service. 

Time  required  to  get  from  Limavady  to 
Hollymount  (S.  M.  Macrory),. 
37622-3. 

Londonderry  and  Lough  S willy  Railway. 

Additional  powers,  Objections  to — existing 
powers  should  be  withdrawn  if  possible 
(Dr.  Thompson),  30195. 

Branch  lines  controlled. 

Automatic  brakes  not  used,  and  mixed  trains 
inn  to  the  great  inconvenience  and  dis- 
comfort of  the  public  (Dr.  Thompson), 
30262-7. 

Illiberal  spirit  of  management— Instances 
(Dr.  Thompson),  30130. 

Worked  in  the  most  inefficient  and  incon- 
venient manner  possible  (Dr. 
Thompson),  30118-20. 

Government  would  surely  never  have 
made  such  a bargain  if  they  had 
known  that  it  wias  a sure  way  to  pre- 
vent development  of  railways  (Dr. 
Thompson),  30194. 

Interest  paid  (Dr.  Thompson),  30118. 
Management-Worst  in  the  whole  world  without 
exception — Description  of  discomfort  and 
inconveniences  (Dr.  Thompson),  30117-20. 

Longstonb  Quarries,  Limerick. 

Aerial  system  or  overhead  trolley  for  conveyance 
of  traffic  to  the  station,  question  of  (J. 
H.  Soanlan),  30068-70. 

Export — Very  little  exported,  and  all  by  way  of 
Limerick  (J.  H.  Scanlan),  30073. 
Shipping  when  necessary  was  made  from 
Limerick — Absence  of  railway  communi- 
cation with  the  Docks  extremely  incon- 
venient (J.  H.  Soanlan),  30066. 

Nearest  railway  station  (J.  H.  Scanlan),  30050-1. 
Period  during  which  company  had  had  possession 
of  quarries  (J.  H.  ’Scanlan),  3004©. 
Railway  facilities  provided  by  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Railway  at  Dromkeen  en- 
tirely satisfactory — New  industry  de- 
veloped owing  to  co-operation  of  railway 
company  (J.  H.  Scanlan),  30053-64. 

Rates  from  Dromkeen  siding  to  Dublin,  'Cork, 
Waterford,  and  Limerick  (J.  H.  Soan- 
lan), 30065-7,  30074-84. 

Fair  rates,  railway  could  not  do  much  better 
(J.  H.  Scanlan),  30085-6. 

Loobridge. 

' Rates  to  Cork,  refer  to  Clonkeen,  Co.  Kerry. 
Lurgan. 

Poultry  and  egg  traffic  (Firm  of  George  J.  Wake). 
Districts  from  which  supplies  were  drawn 
(W.  Pedlow),  31890. 

Method  in  which  goods  were  sold  and  price 
fixed  (W.  Pedlow),  31940-4. 

Rates. 

No  general  complaint  in  regard  to  local 
rates  (W.  Pedlow),  31894-5. 

Whole  consignment,  rate  on,  not  rate  o;i 
a single  chicken  or  egg,  was  what  af- 
fected trader’s  interest  (W.  Pedlow), 
31936-9. 

Through  Rates. 

All  parts  of  England,  through ’rates  to— 
North-Eastern  had  conceded  rate 
' within  the  last  week  (W.  Pedlow), 
31917-9. 

Belfast,  preference  given  to — -Comparison 
cf  rates  from  Belfast  via  Greenore 
and  Holyhead  with  rates  from  Lur- 
gan  (W.  Pedlow),  31968-74. 

Table,  p.  184.  „ „ , 

Water  competition,  effect  of  (W.  Pedlow), 

31975-6A. 


Lurgan — continued. 

Poultry  and  Egg  Traffic — continued. 

Inequalities  of  nates  to  different  towns  (W. 
Pedlow),  31920-4. 

Table,  p.  183. 

Percentage  below  ordinary  rate  (W.  Pedlow), 
31963-5. 

Rates  in  excess  of  powers  of  company  to 
charge  (W.  Pedlow),  31898,  31950-62. 
Decision  in  case  before  Railway  Commis- 
sion in  England’  had  upset  witness’s 
calculations  to  some  extent  (W. 
Pedlow),  31925-7,  31977-84. 

Instances — Lurgan  to  London  and  Leeds  (W. 

Pedlow),  31900-9. 

Terminals  would  not  account  for  the  ex- 
cess (W.  Pedlow),  31958-9. 

Reductions  made  since  witness  had  sent  in 
his  evidence  (W.  Pedlow),  31909-11, 
31968. 

Benefit  very  slight  (W.  Pedlow),  31915-6. 
Explanation  (Colonel  Plews),  31912. 

Table  of  Through  Rates  for  Dead  Poultry 
from  Lurgan  to  English  stations  (W. 
Pedlow),  p.  183. 

Lynch,  Mr.  Marcus,  j.p. — Chairman  of  Galway  liar- 
hour  Commissioners. 

Evidence,  31664-789a. 

M. 

M'Carthy,  Mr.  Patrick — General  Manager,  IAstowel 
and  Ballybunion  Bailway. 

Evidence,  36065a-192. 

M ‘Connell,  Mr.  Julius — Bepresentative  of  the  New- 
townards  Board  of  Guardians  and  Rural 
District  Council. 

Evidence,  33122-334. 

M'Crum,  Mr.  R.  G. — Representative  of  the  Armagh 
County  Council. 

Evidence,  27677-763. 

M'Cutcheon,  Mr.  James — Representative  of  the  New- 
townards  Urban  District  Council. 

Evidence,  32726-836. 

M'Dermott,  Mr.  Thomas — Manager  of  Foyle  and 
Bann  Fisheries. 

Evidence,  28468-764a. 

M'Grath  v.  London  and  North-Western  Rail- 
way— Geaty  v.  Midland  Great  Western 
Railway  (Rev.  J.  Meehan),  p.  16. 

M'Loughlin,  Mr.  Patrick — Shirt  Manufacturer, 
Omagh,  Representative  of  the  Omagh 
Board  of  Guardians. 

Evidence,  32278-517. 

M'Nelis,  Mr.  Michael — Representative  of  Ardara 
Bailway  Committee. 

Evidence,  37528-83. 

MacNulty,  Mr.  Philip— Transit  Inspector  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Evidence,  34092-675. 

Macroom. 

Cork  and  Macroom  Railway,  see  that  title. 

Goods  traffic— Inconvenience  caused  to  traders— 
No  goods  train  leaving  Cork  after  10 
a.m.  ; train  about  2 or  3 p.m.  suggested 
(R.  C.  Williams),  38562,  38577-80, 
38583-4. 

Cattle  Sales—- Cattle  had  either  to  he  left  in 
Cork  over- night,  or  payment  -made  of  a 
rate  and  a.  half  (R.  C.  Williams), 
38583-4. 

Population — Urban  population  (R.  C.  Williams), 
38594. 

Rates — Large  quantities,  application  for  reduced 
Tates;  rate  refused  (R.  C.  Williams), 
38558-62. 

Through  connection  with  South  of  England  by 
Rosslare  route  needed  to  develop  passen- 
ger traffic  (R  C.  Williams),  38585-6. 
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Macrory,  Mr.  S.  M. — Representative  of  the  London- 
derry Court ty  Counoil. 

Evidence,  37602-812. 

Maguire,  Mr.  J.  J. — Solicitor,  Dublin. 

Evidence,  31484-663. 

Management  and  Control  op  Railways,  Authority 
for,  refer  to  title  Authority. 

Mannion,  Mr.  P.  J. — Representative  of  Castlebar 
Urban  Council. 

Evidence,  28932-29039. 

Manorhamilton. 

Through  mutes  from  Liverpool  to  Enniskillen  com- 
pared with  through  rate  to  Manorhamdl- 
ton — Cheaper  to  book  goods  to  Ennis- 
killen and  back  to  Mianorhiamilton  than 
to  send  them  direct — Disparity  too  great 
(C.  J.  Dolan),  27060-71,  27093-9. 

Competition  desirable,  scheme  for  railway 
from  Drogheda  to  Mullaghmore  (C.  J. 
Dolan),  27074. 

No  representations  Quad  'been  made  to  the 
railway  companies  (C.  J.  Dolan), 
27072-3. 


Merchandise. 

Classification — Change  in  classification  of  ‘‘ 1 me*' 
cluanddse”  and  “minerals  (W.  G.  a. 
Adams),  33627, note. 

Tonnage  of  merchandise  traffic  in  Ireland,  Com- 
parison with  tonnage  in  England  and 
Scotland  (W.  G.  S.  Adams),  33823 
Tonnage  of  Merchandise  carried  in  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland  in  the  years  1895, 
1900,  1906— Table  6 (W.  G.  S.  Adams), 
33636. 

Mrnuun  ft  REA  T WESTERN  RAILWAY. 


Accommodation  for  passengers — 

Low  water  mark  of  Irish  Railways  (S.  P. 
Preston),  27598-601. 

Third  class  passengers,  treatment  of  (J. 
O’ Boyle),  36275-9. 


Attitude  of  Company— 

Anxious  to  meet  people  as  far  as  possible  (J- 
P.  Dowdall),  37864-5,  37884-5. 

Courtesy  of  officials  (M.  Lynch),  31695-8. 
Treatment  of  Complaints — Complaint  by  dis- 
satisfied trader  (J.  O’Boyle),  36292-8, 
36323-7. 


Rates  and  Facilities,  see  Names  of  Subjects  and 
Places. 


Manufactures. 

Special  consideration  deserved  from  railways — 
Railways  got '.the  trade  many  times  over 
when  raw  material  was  imported  (P. 
MTxmghlin),  32513. 

Martin,  Mr.  Michael — Representative  of  the  Bal- 
linamore  Rural  Distinct  Council. 

Evidence,  30658-734a. 

Maryborough. 

Loading  .and  unloading  accommodation — Insuffi- 
cient accommodation  in  the  past — Griev- 
ance largely  removed  (J.  Aird),  38601-11, 
38683. 

Town  'Commissioners’  resolutions  (J  Aird), 
38613-4. 

Negligence  on  part  of  railway,  delays  resulting  in 
loss  to  trader — Instances  (J.  Aird), 
38669,  38672-9. 

Owner’s  Risk — Goods  badly  handled,  and  no  re- 
dress (J.  Aird),  38669. 

Protection  of  goods — No  protection  for  coal  in 
open  wagons,  pilfering  by  children,  etc. — 
Railway  company  refusing  to  accept  re- 
sponsibility (J.  Aird),  38614-9,  38684-8. 

Railway  serving — Great  Southern  (J.  Aird), 
38599. 

Rates  and  Charges — 

Excessive  rates  for  short  distances. 

Artificial  Manures — .Basic  slag,  etc.  (J. 

Aird),  38642,  38665-8. 

Com  (J.  Aird),  38621-32,  38690-4. 

Slates — Higher  charge  for  Irish  as  against 
Welsh  slates — Some  concession  should 
be  given  for  home  quarries  (J.  Aird), 
38655-65,  38701-6. 

Through  Rates — Rate  from  Liverpool  to 
Maryborough  for  feeding  stuffs  (J.  Aird), 
38644-53. 

Mayo. 

Fishery  Industry  and  Railway  Facilities — North 
comer  of  Mayo  (Rev.  W.  S3.  Green), 
36517-21,  36546,  36567-71,  36616,  36711-5. 

Meat. 

Germany-  -Rates  and  conditions  of  transit  for 
fresh  meat  (P.  MacNulty),  34594. 

Importation  of  dead  meat  into  Great  Britain — 
Competition  with  Ireland  had  vastly  in- 
creased— Effect  on  Irish  trade,  etc.  (M. 
J.  Nagle),  29667-74. 

Meehan,  Rev.  J.,  c.c. — Representative  of  the  Lei - 
trim  County  Council. 

Evidence,  26653-27048. 


Midland  Railway  of  England. 

Acquisition  of  Irish  lines,  Question  of  ad- 
vantage to  Ireland — 

No  advantage  to  Ireland — Northern  Counties 
Railway  had  deteriorated  since  it 
was  taken  over  (Dr.  Thompson), 
30108,  30182,  30241-7,  30269-72. 
Increase  in  train  mileage  , additional 
rolling  stock,  etc.  (Tatlow),  30267-8. 
Tourist  traffic,  increase  in — Great  deal 
of  money  brought  into  the  country 
(Col.  S.  Crawford),  30940-2. 

Mileage  of  Irish  Railways. 

England  and  Scotland,  comparison  with  in  years 
1895,  1900,  and  1906— Table  6 (W.  G.  S- 
Adams),  33636. 

Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  railways,  com- 
parison with  (T.  R.  Griffin),  29454-5. 

Milk,  Transit  of. 

Germany,  Provisions  in  (P.  MacNulty),  34599- 
603,  34608-15. 

Mineral  Resources  and  Mining. 

Coal  deposits  of  Ireland  would  be  made  available 
under  a unified  system — Australian  ex- 
periences (T.  R.  Griffin),  29463-5. 

Connaught  Mineral  Area — 

Amount  of  ironstone  and  coal— Historical 
account  of  working  of  iron  from  the  17th 
century  onwards  (Rev.  J.  Meehan),. 
27028,  27030-5. 

Extent  of  area,  surveys  made  (Rev.  J. 
Meehan),  27028-9. 

Germany,  attention  of  iron  and  steel  trade 
attracted  by  abundance  of  mineral  re- 
sources (Rev.  J.  Meehan),  27025-7. 

Railway  line  to  develop  district,  cost  of  (Rev. 
J.  Meehan),  27036-7. 

Donegal — deposits  undeveloped  for  want  of  capi- 
tal, Development  by  Government  or  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  proposed  (R.  H. 
Livesey),  34745-7. 

Special  facilities  needed  to  enable  new  industries' 
to  compete  with  established  industries  in 
England  and  Wales  (J.  H.  Scanlan), 
30071. 

Value — Very  little  expert  evidence  as  to  value- 
(J.  H.  Scanlan),  30072. 

Refer  also  to  Names  of  places,  Arigna  district, 
etc. 

Minerals. 

Classification— Change  in  classification  of 
“Minerals”  and  “Merchandise”  made- 
in^  1903  (W.  G.  S.  Adams),  33627,  note. 

Tonnage  of  Minerals  carried  in  England,  Ireland' 
and  Scotland  respectively  in  the  years- 
1895,  1900,  and  1906— Table  6 (W.  G.  S.. 
Adams),  33636. 
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Mitchelstown  and  Fermoy  Railway. 

Guarantee — Amount  of  liability  (C.  O Cal- 
laghan), 38282. 


Moore,  Mr.  Fletcher,  d.l. — Chairman  of  the  Dub- 
lin and  Blessington  Steam  Tramway 
Company. 

Evidence,  35203-475. 


Competition  with  existing  carriers,  question  of 
(Col.  S.  Crawford),  30911-3. 

Competition  with  railways  for  passenger  traffic, 
probable  extent,  question  of  (S.  M. 
Macrory),  37765-8.  . 

Desirable  to  have  a motor  service  where  it  had  a 
future  (R.  G.  M'Crum),  27760. 

Not  much  field  for  Motor  traffic  (R.  G.  M'Crum), 


27759. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  (R.  H.  Dorman),  27855-7, 
27937;  (Col.  S.  Crawford),  30926. 


Profit  Question- 

Alternative  to  railway  extension— Motor  ser- 
vices might  pay  where  railways 
would  not  (Rev.  H.  O’Reilly),  32151. 

Railway  Companies  should  work  services 
—If  State  handed  over  guaranteed 
lines  to  a company,  provision  of 
motor  facilities  might  be  made  a con- 
dition of  transfer  (Rev.  H. 
O’Reilly),  32152-4,  32169-71. 

Doubtful  whether  Motor  Services  would  pay 
(Col.  S.  Crawford),  30790-5,  30905- 
10,  30926-8. 

Discontinuance  of  Motor  Service  between 
Charleville  and  various  places  be- 
cause it  did  not  pay,  Question  of 
(W.  Smiddy),  38389-93. 


Canal  Competition — Royal  Canal  the  property  of 
the  Midland  Great  Western  Company 
(J.  P.  Dowdall),  37862. 

Connections — 

Belfast  to  West  of  Mullingar— bad  connec- 
tion (R.  G.  M'Crum),  27687-9. 
Traffic,  question  as  to  amount  of — Traffic 
was  driven  away  by  delays  and  in- 
convenience (R.  G.  M'Crum),  27688- 
91. 

South  of  Ireland,  Connections  with — Bad 
connections  at  Portarlington,  impossible 
to  get  from  South  of  Ireland  to  Mullin- 
gar in  one  day,  effect  on  trade,  etc.  (J. 
P.  Dowdall),  37857-61,  37883. 

Ratos  for  Boots. 

Dublin,  rates  from,  compared  with  rates 
from  other  manufacturing  centres  in  Ire- 
land, extent  of — Advantage  to  Dublin 
against  English  Competitors  (J.  P.  Dow- 
dall), 37899-907. 

Rebate  given  by  English  Companies  on  local 
rate  to  Dublin,  see  Rebates. 


Murphy,  Mr.  Jeremiah.' — Farmer,  Clonheen,  Co. 
Kerry. 

Evidence,  33514-612a. 


N. 

Nagle,  Mr.  M.  J. — Representative  of  the  South  of 
Ireland  Cattle  Traders’  Association. 

Evidence,  29544-746,  29781-812. 

,N  ATIONALI SATION. 

Act  of  1844 — 

Arbitration,  purchase  by — Alternative  pro- 
posal in  Act  of  1844— the  country  would 
not  listen  to  it  (Dr.  Laffan),  38326. 

Clause  relating  fo  25  years’  purchase  only 
applied  to  Railways  coming  into  exist- 
ence after  the  Act  (C.  J.  Dolan).,  27102-5. 


Nationalisation — continued. 

Agreement  with  Dr.  Gibson’s  opinion  in  favour 
of  (R.  Sloan),  28253-3a. 

Amalgamation  or  State  Purchase,  Opinion  in 
favour  of — Preference  for  State  Purchase 
(J.  O’ Boyle),  36285-6. 

Animal  Transit,  Railways  could  not  give  com- 
pensation without  increasing  charges  by 
•a  small  percentage — Argument  in 

favour  of  a unified  system  (W.  Smiddy), 
38386-7. 

Cartage  question — More  likely  to  be  dealt  with 
efficiently  than  by  a private  undertaking 
(J.  Clean),  29380. 

Colonies  and  Foreign  Countries,  Working  of  State 
Railways  in,  see  title  State  Railways. 

Competition,  question  of,  under  Unified  Man- 
agement,see  Amalgamation  of  Railways. 

Complaints  against  Railway  Companies — In- 
action of  Companies,  Public  Ownership 
would  remedy  the  evil  (P.  K.  O’Sulli- 
van), 27292-4. 

Compulsory  Amalgamation  by  State  Purchase 
proposed  (R.  C.  Williams),  38558. 

Cork  and  South  of  Ireland  Commercial  Travel- 
lers’ Association  in  favour  of  (W.  J. 
O’Sullivan),  31463. 

Development  of  the  Country — 

Coal  traffic  which  would  be  developed  under 
a Unified  system — Australian  experience 
(T.  R.  Griffin),  29463-5. 

Railway  system  to  be  worked  as  a unit  by 
public  authority,  with  public  benefit  as 
the  essential  end  in  view  (Rev.  J. 
Meehan),  27005-6. 

Differential  treatment  of  places  would  be  im- 
possible (W.  Scully),  31178. 

Drummond’s,  Mr.  T.,  proposal  for  construction 
of  Irish  railways  by  the  State  (J.  J. 
Maguire),  31490-1. 

Every  proposal  should  receive  careful  considera- 
tion, but  personally  witness  did  not  be- 
lieve in  it  (Sir  G.  St.  J.  Colthurst), 
38077-9. 

Extension  of  Railways,  Means  of  obtaining,  see 
Extension — State  Ownership. 

Existing  conditions,  opinion  against  Nationali- 
sation under — If  Ireland  had  her  own 
Legislation  and  Executive  it  would  be 
another  matter  (Rev.  H.  O’Reilly), 
32273-7. 

Expert  evidence  opposed  to  unification  and  public 
purchase  alleged — Experts  were  more  or 
less  connected  with  the  railways — Outside 
expert  evidence  would  be  needed  (T.  R. 
Griffin),  29460-2. 

Financial  aspect  of  Nationalisation — 

3 to  3£  per  cent.  Government  Railway  Stock 
to  be  exchanged  for  existing  Stock — State 
would  lose  nothing  by  the  purchase  (C. 
O’Callaghan),  38239-40. 

3£  per  cent.  Irish  Railway  Stock,  Terms  pro- 
posed for  conversion  of  present  capi- 
tal of  railways — Statistics  (Rev.  J. 
Meehan),  26951. 

Lower  rate  of  interest,  Possibility  of 
(Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26951,  p.  23. 
Non-productive  capital,  Suggestions  as  to 
(Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26951,  pp.  23-4. 
Preference  securities,  question  as  to  how 
the  same  income  would  be  obtained 
as  at  present  after  deducting  10  per 
cent.  (Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26895-908. 

Additional  expenses — Animal  transit,  Ad- 
ditional cost  for  extra  facilities  would  be 
infinitesimal,  and  Trade  would  be  in- 
creased (M.  J.  Nagle),  29698-702. 

Amalgamation  without  Public  Ownership — 
Price  of  railways  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased in  event  of  public  purchase  later 
(J.  W.  Dorman),  33412-4. 

Depression  of  Public  Stocks — 

Present  moment  a bad  time  for  purchase 
(J.  A.  Glynn),  28401. 

Recovery,  prospects  of  (J.  A.  Glynn), 
28400. 
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Nationalisation — continued. 


Nationalisation — continued. 


Financial  aspect  of  Nationalisation — continued. 

Economy,  question  of,  under  Unified  Manage- 
ment, see  Amalgamation  of  Railways. 

Loss — No  injustice  should  be  done  to  existing 
railways  (Col.  S.  Crawford),  30982. 

Means  of  providing  capital — 

Imperial  aid— 

Advantage  if  State  Purchase  resulted 
in  loss  (J.  Anderson),  32713. 
Guarantee  suggested — Existing  share- 
holders to  be  induced  to  leave 
their  money  invested  in  the 
amalgamated  railways  (P.  J. 
Mannion),  28966-8. 

No  objection  to  State  aid  in  buying 
up  fixed  charges  (Dr.  Thompson), 
30222. 

Provision  of  purchase  money  by  the 
Imperial  State  on  commercial 
terms,  no  objections  to  (C.  J. 
Dolan),  27139. 

Provision  of  purchase  money  by  the 
Imperial  State  proposed  (Rev. 

D.  Gray),  26465-7;  (T.  R. 

Griffin),  29479. 

Treasury  10 an  proposed  (C.  Wilson- 
Harrison),  38345. 

Ireland  raising  the  money  for.  herself, 
Question  of  (Rev.  J.  Meehan), 
26928-9,  27011-2;  (P.  M'Lough- 
lin),  32441 ; (T.  J.  Canty),  38106- 
11,  38115-20. 

County  Councils  might  give  a collec- 
tive guarantee,  and  numerous 
retiring  shareholders  would  take 
stock  from  County  Councils  at 
3J,-  per  cent.  (C.  J.  Dolan), 
27080-3. 

Irish  guarantee  sufficient,  no  need 
for  Imperial  guarantee  (J.  A. 
Glynn),  28345,  28406,  28408. 

Loan  could  be  raised  in  the  open 
market  by  an  Irish  authority  on 
security  of  the  rates  (P.  J.  Man- 
nion), 28998. 

Stock  might  be  issued  in  event  of 
shareholders  not  being  prepared 
to  accept  County  Council  guar- 
antee (C.  J.  Dolan),  27135-7. 

Money  due  to  Ireland — Restitution  for 
over-taxation  (J.  A.  Glynn), 
28402-3;  (P.  J.  Mannion), 

28995-6,  29023-8 ; ( J.  J. 

Maguire),  31575-7a. 

Government  help  should  le  given  to 
a certain  extent  in  view  of  past 
history  of  the  country — Opinion 
against  too  much  help  lest 
enei'gies  of  the  people  became 
depressed  (Dr.  Thompson), 
30214-6. 

Grant  should  not  be  limited  to  Ire- 
land, Individuals  were  more 
heavily  taxed  in  England  than 
in  Ireland  (Col.  S.  Crawford), 
30936-7. 

No  objection  to  borrowing  from  the 
Treasury,  but  if  they  were  willing  to 
lend  the  General  Council  of  the 
County  Councils  or  some  other  repre- 
sentative body  could  give  the  neces- 
sary security  (C.  J.  Dolan),  27115-8. 

Shareholders  would  be  willing  to  take 
guaranteed  stock  (J.  A.  Glynn), 
28552-3. 

Security  for  purchase  money — 

County  Council  guarantee  sufficient,  al- 
though perhaps  not  so  good  a security 
as  a guarantee  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment (C.  J.  Dolan),  27081-5. 

Economies  effected  by  amalgamation  with 
rates  of  the  country  behind  would 
give  sufficient  security  (W.  O’Reilly), 
27451-64. 


Financial  aspeot  of  Nationalisation — continued. 

Security  for  Purchase  Money — continued. 

Imperial  security  would  be  better  than 
that  of  an  Irish  Authority  (P. 
M'Loughlin),  32442. 

Profits  of  working  and  guarantee  of 
counties  as  security  (J.  Aird),  38681, 
38717-23. 

Rates  and  Railways  (C.  J.  Dolan), 
27119;  (P.  J.  Mannion),  28997. 

Rates  might  be  made  responsible,  pro- 
vided that  surplus  earnings  were  ap- 
plied to  Local  Rates  (C.  O’ Cal- 
laghan), 38243,  38261. 


. Shareholders,  position  of — 

Fair  play  and  liberal  terms  should  be 
given  (J.  P.  Dowdall),  37877-8. 
Fortunate  for  shareholders  if  they  were 
able  to  transact  a sale  to  the  public 
upon  the  basis  of  present  values 
(Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26948a-50. 

Loss  should  not  be  inflicted  upon  share- 
holders in  buying  up  Railways  (Dr. 
Thompson),  30221. 

Memorandum  on  present  position  of  Irish 
Railway  securities  showing  that 
shareholders  would  probably  be  will- 
ing to  allow  their  stock  to  be  taken 
over  (Rev.  J.  Meehan),  p.  24-5. 

Value  of  Irish  Railways — Arbitration  award 
would  not  be  likely  to  increase  present 
value  (C.  J.  Dolan),  27106. 


Foreign  Countries,  Working  of  State  Railways- 


Difference  in  circumstances  made  comparison 
valueless  (Col.  S.  Crawford),  30868. 
Befer  also  to  title  State  Railways. 

Galway  Harbour  Commissioners,  Opinion  against 
State  Purchase  (M.  Lynch),  31673,  31680, 
31705. 


Historical  Summary  of  proposals  for  State  Pur- 
chase or  Amalgamation  of  Railways- 
(Dr.  Thompson),  30209-13. 


Legal  expenses  in  case  of  dispute  between  trader 
and  railway — Law  costs  would  always  be 
prohibitive  while  railways  were  privately 
owned  (T.  B.  Feely),  30412-3. 

Local  jealousies,  question  of,  question  whether  one 
locality  would  not  protest  when  another 
was  brought  in  to  compete  (S.  M. 
Macrory),  37720-1. 

Louth  County  Counoil,  Opinion  in  favour  of  State 
Purchase  (W.  O’Reilly),  27394-5. 

Might  be  better  and  could  not  be  worse  than  pre- 
sent system  (P.  K.  O’Sullivan),  27285, 


27313-20. 


Necessity,  question  of— Possible  to  revise  system 
of  rates,  etc.,  from  the  outside  (Rev.  H. 
O’Reilly),  32247-51. 

Newry  Urban  District  Council  in  favour  of,  p. 
341. 

Omagh  Board  of  Guardians’  Resolution  in  favour 
of  (P.  M'Loughlin),  32433-44. 

Only  solution  of  the  Railway  problem  (M. 

Tierney),  29190;  (Dr.  Thompson),  30174; 
(M.  Martin),  30718-9;  (E.  O’N.  Clarke), 
30755-9 ; (J.  J.  Maguire),  31503,  31639- 
40;  (W.  Ervine),  33005. 

Opinion  against  State  Purchase  and  oontrol  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  kill  the  railway 
industry  in  Ireland  (J.  Horan),  29928- 
31,  29943,  30024-7,  30034-8. 

Government  could  exercise  sufficient  control 
under  existing  circumstances  — ■ State- 
Ownership  not  desirable  in  old  settled 
countries  (J.  Horan),  29933-5,  29938-42, 
29944-54,  30039. 

Opinion  against  State  Purchase  (C.  J.  Dolan), 
27078-9;  (Col.  S.  Crawford),  30840-2, 
30863 ; (R.  H.  Livesey),  34828-41,  34854- 
5;  (E'.  G.  Henesey),  35654. 
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N ationalis  ation — con  tin  i ie(l. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  and  proposals  for  (Rev.  J. 
Meehan),  26838-9,  27043-4 ; (C.  J. 

Dolan),  27075-7;  (P.  K.  O’Sullivan), 
27274-5,  27285;  (Dr.  Gibson),  28131-2; 
(J.  O’Dempsey),  29267-70,  29274-9;  (T. 
R.  Griffin),  29439,  29453;  (M.  J.  Nagle), 
29680,  29742;  (Dr.  Thompson),  30121, 
30213;  (T.  B.  Feely),  30353-4,  30358;  (C. 
Walsh),  31881,  31883;  (W.  Pedlow), 
31932;  (P.  Kirby),  32581,  32623;  (E. 
Roycroft),  35921-2;  (S.  M.  Macrory), 
37651-4;  (T.  J.  Canty),  38105;  (C. 

O’Callaghan),  38237-8;  (C.  Wilson- 

Harrison),  38340,  38342-4;  (J.  Aird), 
38681. 

■Opinion  in  favour  of,  if  traffic  were  sent  by 
shortest  route  at  lower  rates  than  at  pre- 
sent (E.  H.  Bennis),  31099-100. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  State  Ownership  under  con- 
trol as  regards  rates  and  fares  (R.  H. 
Dorman),  27922-3. 

Parliament,  resolutions  in,  urging  State  purchase 
and  reduction  of  fares  (Rev.  J.  Meehan), 
26951,  n.  29. 

Petition  of  40  years  ago  for  acquisition  of  rail- 
ways by  the  State,  any  loss  to  be  borne 
by  Ireland — Petition  should  have  been 
granted,  state  of  the  country  had  since 
gone  from  bad  to  worse  (Dr.  Thompson), 
30154-7. 

Political  influence,  danger  of  (R.  H.  Livesey), 
34751,  34859-63. 

Body  of  Irishmen  responsible  to  public 
opinion  might  be  trusted  to  do  what  was 
right  all  round  (Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26959- 
61. 

Private  enterprises  were  just  as  subject  to 
questionable  influences  as  State  under- 
takings (Rev.  J.  Median),  26957-8 ; (T. 
R.  Griffin),  29466-7. 

Public  Authority  perfectly  able  to  deal  with 
difficulties  arising — Experience  of  Aus- 
tralian States  (T.  R.  Griffin),  29468-70. 

Post  Office  comparison,  see  Post  Office. 

Private  Ownership  preferable — State  Railways 
would  be  starved  if  Government  were 
pressed  for  ships,  etc.,  possibility  of 
(Col.  S.  Crawford),  30973. 

Profits,  Application  of — 

British  Exchequer,  Profits  paid  into — Ques- 
tion whether  they  would  ever  be 
available  for  Ireland  under  Imperial 
control  (Rev.  H.  O’Reilly),  32270-1 ; 
(P.  M'Louglilin),  32445-50;  (P. 

Kirby),  32625-6 ; (J.  Anderson), 

32706-8,  32714. 

1 No  fear  of  not  getting  fair  play  from 

England  (S.  M.  Macrory)',  37698. 
Not  likelv  to  find  their  wav  back  to  Ire- 
land'(J.  .T.  Maguire)',  31563;  (M. 
Lynch),  31785. 

Irish  Representative  Authority,  Right  to  dis- 
pose of  Profits — 

Financial  responsibility  necessary  to 
give  Ireland  practical  control  (P. 
M'Loughlin).  32451. 

Objection  to  vesting  railways  in  an  Irish 
Authority  exclusively  unless  there 
could  be  safeguards  against  abuse 
(J.  Anderson),  32709-12. 

Ownership  of  lines  necessary  (P. 
M'Loughlin),  32447-8;  (P.  Kirby), 
32625-7. 

Irish  uses — Authority  created  should  be  able  to 
provide  that  profits  should  be  devoted 
to  Irish  uses  (J.  P.  Dowdall),  37943. 

North  and  north-east,  profits  would  be 
mainly  drawn  from,  whereas  expen- 
diture on  development,  etc.,  was 
greatly  needed  in  the  South  and 
South-west — Question  whether  the 
North  would  not  have  a grievance 
(S.  M.  Macrory),  37744-54,  37783-4, 
37797,  37807,  37811. 

Development  of  export  trade  and  manu- 
factures— Probability  was  that  de- 
velopment would  arise  rather  in  the 
South  and  West,  so  that  the  North 
would  have  no  special  claim  to  in- 
creased resources  (S.  M.  Macrory), 
37808-12;  (J.  P.  Dowdall),  37924. 


Nationalisation — continued. 

Profits,  Application  of — continued. 

North  and  North-east  profits,  etc.— con. 

Surplus  created  by  use  of  public  credit 
and  economies  effected  by  united 
working,  North  and  East  would 
have  no  special  claim  on  (S.  M. 
Macrory),  37798-806;  (J.  P.  Dowd- 
all), 37922-3. 

Policies  pursued  in  different  countries  as  to 
disposal  of  surplus  (C.  J.  Dolan), 
27131-4. 

Rates,  Reduction  of,  see  title  Rates — Reduc- 
tion, Public  Ownership — 

Public  highways,  railways  should  be  worked  as 
(J.  Collins),  36458-62. 

Public  needs  more  likely  to  be  considered  under  a 
public  authority  (Dr.  Gibson),  28137. 

Instance  in  East  Prussia,  such  consideration 
impossible  under  a privately-owned  rail- 
way system  (S.  M.  Macrory),  37682-5. 

Public  Opinion  desired  change  in  rates,  but  was 
not  yet  in  favour  of  State  Purchase 
(Rev.'  H.  O’Reilly),  32190-1. 

Rates,  Reduction  of,  see  Rates — Reduction, 
Public  Ownership. 

Shortest  route  and  least  cost  would  apply  as  a 
matter  of  course  (W.  Scully),  31150-2. 

South  of  Ireland  Cattle  Traders’  Association  in 
favour  of  (P.  Fitzgerald),  29779-80;  (W. 
Smiddy),  38372-4,  38379. 

Taxation — Good  policy  for  the  State  to  put 
money  into  a railway  system— Taxation 
of  Ireland  contemplated  unless  the 
money  were  provided  in  restitution  for 
overtaxation  (T.  R.  Griffin),  29483-6. 

Telegraphs  precedent — No  doubt  that  something 
of  the  same  kind  could  be  done  with  the 
railways  (D.  Owens),  38494. 

Time  for  State  Purchase,  Question  of— 

Good  thing  if  Government  had  made  the 
railways  in  the  beginning, ' no  use  now 
in  nationalising  railways  (Sir  G.  St.  J. 
Colthurst),  38036. 

Matter  should  have  been  dealt  with  long  ago 
— there  should  be  no  further  delay  (Dr. 
Thompson),  30158-9. 

Universal  tendency  towards  Public  Ownership 
(J.  W.  Dorman),  33396-9. 

Exceptions  were  Great  Britain  and  United- 
States,  the  two  greatest  States  in  the 
world  (J.  Horan),  29936. 

Westmeath  County  Council — Opinion  in  favour 
of  nationalisation  under  control  of  an 
Irish  Board  (J.  P.  Dowdall),  37869-76. 

New  Railways. 

See  Extension  of  Railways,  Provision  of  Addi- 
tional Railways,  etc, 

Newcastle  West  to  ButtEvanT. 

Revival  of  dropped  scheme  for  Light  Railway 
proposed  (J.  Horan),  29882-91,  29998-9. 


Butter — Import  of  butter  (Rev.  H.  O’Reilly), 
32180-1. 

State  Purchase  of  Railways,  Opinion  in  favour 
of — Resolution  of  Newry  Urban  District 
Council,  p.  341. 

Newry  and  Keady  Line. 

Capital — Sources  whence  capital  was  provided 
(R.  H.  Dorman),  27870-2. 

Newtownards. 

Accommodation  in  third  class  carriages,  improve 
ment  due  to  competition  (J.  M'Connelll 
32270-2.  ’ 

Carriers,  competition  with  railways  (J.  M'Cut 
cheon),  32729,  32739,  32741,  32779-80a. 

Distance  by  road  and  rail— Advantage  to 
carters  (J.  M'Cutcheon),  32801. 

Reduction  of  railway  rates  would  do  away 
with  the  carters,  Cartage  had  increased 
since  rates  for  grain  were  raised  (J. 
M'Cutcheon),  32802-9. 

3 H 
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Newtownards — continued . 

Cattle  Traffic — 

Rates — 

Half-wagon  rate  and  rate  for  single 
beasts — Excessive  rates  (J.  M'Con- 
nell),  33214. 

Rates  lately  raised  (J.  M'Connell), 
33203-14. 

Protest — Only  individual  protests 
made  (J.  M'Connell),  33206-9. 
Train  Service — 

Fairs,  Service  for — Cattle  formerly  taken 
with  the  dealers  by  passenger 
• traih  direct  to  Ballynahinch, 

Cattle  wagons  now  left  at  Com- 
ber for  an  hour  and  a half  (J. 
M'Connell),  33233-9,  33241, 

33243. 

No  change  in  service  during  past  20 
years  (F.  Moore),  33240-3. 

Trains  leaving  too  early  for  the  market 
for  fat  cattle,  special  train 
needed  (J.  M'Connell),  33224-8. 
Later  train  by  which  cattle  were 
allowed  to  go — Butchers  did  not 
know  of  it  (J.  M'Connell), 
33229-30. 

Passenger  trains,  Cattle  taken  by 
(C.  A.  Moore),  33231-2a. 
Connections  between  Belfast  and  County  Down 
Railway  and  other  lines,  lack  of — There 
should  be  a through  connection  ( J. 
M'Cutcheon),  32781-2,  32830-1. 

Fares — 

Apprentices,  reduced  fares  needed  for  (J . 
M'Connell),  33330-2. 

Killough — Cheaper  to  take  two  tickets  (New- 
townards  to  Downpatrick  and  Down- 
patrick to  Killough)  than  take  return  to 
Killough  (J.  M'Connell),  33281-4. 

Low  as  compared  with  other  places  in  Ire- 
land except  Bangor  (J.  M'Connell), 
33315a-6. 

Subscription  Tickets — 

Third'  class  subscription  tickets  should  be 
issued  (J.  M'Connell),  33277-9, 
33328-30. 

Unfair  treatment  of  Newtownards  as 
compared  with  Donaghadee  and 
Bangor  (J.  M'Connell),  33275-7. 
Unequal  treatment  of  Newtownards  as  com- 
pared with  Bangor  (J.  M'Connell), 
33305-14  33321-2. 

Variety  of  faTes  too  great,  market,  shopping 
and  ordinary  tickets  all  issued  on  same 
day  (J.  M'Cutcheon),  32743-55,  32783-7; 
(J.  M'Connell),  33261-4. 

Workmen’s  fares  see  subheading  Workmen’s 
Trains. 

Rates. 

Artificial  manures — Excessive  difference  in 
rates  from  Belfast  to  Groom  sport- 
road,  Sixroadends,  .and  Donaghadee 
(J.  M'Connell),  33189-93,  33297-301. 
Cheapen:  to  get  manures  delivered  by 
traction  engine  which  ruined  the 
roads  (J.  M'Connell),  33194-202. 
Reduction  of  rates  would  mean  a large 
increase  in  farm  produce  traffic, 
small  reduction  would  induce  far- 
mers to  send  by  rail  (J.  M'Connell), 
33302-4. 

Cattle,  see  that  subheading. 

Coal — Inequality  of  rates,  rates  from  Belfast 
and  Donaghadee,  etc.  (J. 
M'Connell),  33170-80. 

Cart  traffic  from  Bangor  to  Newtownards 
and  Comber — Third  ot  fourth  of  en- 
tire traffic  (J.  M'Connell).  33181-5. 
Rebate  for  large  quantities  from 
Donaghadee,  Question  of — No  re- 
bate given  now  (J.  M'Connell), 
33171-5  ; (C.  A.  Moore),  33175-8. 
Discrimination  against  local  coal 
merchant — Former  rebate  on 
traffic  from  Donaghadee  should 
be  continued  (J.  M'Connell), 
33186-8. 


Newtownards — continued. 

Rates — continued. 

Heavy  traffic,  grain,  meal,  bran,  flour,  rates 
for— Rates  too  heavy,  higher  than 
cartage  rates  (J.  M'Cutcheon),  32733- 
40,  32835-6. 

Limit  of  charge  too  high— 5-ton  rate 
should  apply  to  1-ton  and  further 
reduction  be  given  for  5-ton  lots  (J. 
M’Cutcheon),  32733,  32809a-11. 

Special  rate  for  coal — If  ordinary 
charges  were  brought  down  to  special 
rate  all  goods  would  go  by  rail  (J- 
M'Cutcheon),  32832-4. 

Horses — 

Central  Railway,  excess  charged  on, 
materially  interfering  with 
traffic  (J.  M'Connell),  33244-8, 
33296. 

Bonus  mileage  fixed  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment (W.  M.  Acworth),  33295-6. 
Dublin,  Rate  to — Excessive  rate  (J. 
M'Connell),  33252A-6. 

Sheep — Number  allowed  for  a whole  wagon, 
number  for  a half  wagon  (J. 
M'Connell),  33215-23. 

Small  parcels,  excessive  rates  for — Cost  of 
collection  and  delivery,  etc.  (J- 
M'Connell),  33256a-60. 

Stone,  see  that  subheading. 

Stone  and  other  mineral  resources  of  district  (J. 
M'Connell),  33288-9. 

None  exported — No  facilities,  rates  prohibi- 
tive (J.  M'Connell),  33291-3. 

Quality  of  stone — Road  metal  so  good  that 
railway  was  using  it  for  ballast  over 
the  entire  line  (J.  M'Connell),  33162. 

Rates,  Inequality  of  rates,  etc. — Instances, 
Uniform  rate  in  proportion  to  dis- 
tance needed  (J.  M'Connell),  33134- 
42,  33153a-62. 

Antrim  County,  better  facilities  given 
than  in  Co.  Down  (J.  M'Connell), 
33156-9. 

Belfast,  better  rates  given  into  Belfast 
(J.  M'Connell),  33141-2. 

Development  of  stone  trade,  prospects  of 
if  suitable  reduction  of  rates  were 
given  (J.  M'Connell),  33319-20 
Holywood,  rate  to  (J.  M'Connell),  33139, 
33152-3  (Croker  Barrington, 
C.  A.  Moore),  33148a-51a. 

Northern  Counties  Line,  rates  on,  com- 
pared with  rates  on  Belfast  and 
County  Down  line  (J.  M'Connell), 
33317-8. 

Same  rates  should  be  given  as  for  sand 
traffic  (J.  M'Connell),  33161,  33169. 
Through  rates  on  to  Great  Northern 
needed— Charges  on  central  railway 
(J.  M'Connell),  33143-8. 

Traction  engine,  use  of,  stone  taken  from- 
Craigantlet  to  Belfast  on  5- ton 
lorry — Injury  to  roads,  especi- 
ally to  small  district  road  (J. 
M'Connell),  33163-8. 

Low  railway  rates  would  do  away 
with  . traction  engine  (J . 
M'Connell),  33168. 

Trade  of  district,  nature  of  (J.  M'Cutcheon), 
32727. 

Train  Service — 

Cattle,  see  that  subheading. 

Excursions — Evening  excursions  twice  or 
thrice  a week  to  Donaghadee  to  suit  work- 
ing classes  proposed  (J.  M'Connell), 
33280. 

Quicker  passenger  service  needed  (J. 
M'Connell),  33273-4. 

Sunday  service,  Inadequacy  and  incon- 
venience (J.  M'Connell),  33286. 

■Workmen’s  trains,  see  that  subheading. 

Workmen’s  trains,  fares,  etc.  (J.  M'Connell), 
33325-7. 

Amount  of  workman  passenger  traffic  (J- 
M'Connell),  33328. 

Need  for  facilities — Large  amount  of  employ- 
ment for  boys  and  girls  if  heads  of 
families  could  get  into  Belfast  to  their 
work  (J.  M'Connell),  33328-30,  33333-4. 
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Newtownards — continued. 

Workmen’s  trains,  fares,  etc. — continued. 

Tickets  should  be  issued  daily,  not  weekly  as 
at  present  (J.  M'Cutcheon),  32757- 
65,  32773,  32777. 

Book  of  tickets  might  be  satisfactory 
(J.  M'Cutcheon),  32774-6. 

Weekly  tickets  issued  only  on  Saturday  night 
or  Sunday  morning,  full  fare  charged  if 
workmen’s  train  was  missed,  obsolete 
carriage  on  trains,  etc.  (J.  M'Connell), 
33265-9. 

N EWTOW  NBUTLER  : 

Bates — 

Apples — Bates  prohibitive  though  facilities 
were  given  (J.  W.  Johnston),  32931, 
32934-7. 

Bacon,  etc. — Rates  higher  to  Newtownbutler 
than  to  Enniskillen,  17-2  miles 
further  (J.  W.  Johnston),  32854-5. 
32869-70  52894-7. 

Instance  where  bacon  was  sent  through 
Newtownbutler  to  Enniskillen  for 
15s.  and  brought  back  to  Newtown- 
butler for  7s.  (J.  W.  Johnston), 

32883a-6. 

Sligo  and  Leitrim  Railway,  Competition 
with  accounting  for  lower  Tate — 
Hardship  on  small  intermediate 
towns  (.T.  W.  Johnston),  32856, 
32866,  32887-93. 

Belfast,  rates  to,  comparison  with  rates  from 
Clones  to  Belfast  (J.  W.  Johnston), 
32842-52. 

Cattle — Excessive  rate  to  Belfast  (J.  W. 
Johnston),  32927. 

Eggs — Rates  to  Manchester  at  owner’s  and 
company’^  risk  (J.  W.  Johnston),  32930. 

SJigo  and  Leitrim  line,  Competition  of. 
Injurious  effect  on  Newtownbutler 
(J.  W.  Johnston),  32856-9,  32856.  32887- 
93. 

Special  rates  not  in  rate  book  given  to  mer- 
chants in  other  places — Same  con- 
cessions should  be  made  to  Newtown- 
butler (J.  W.  Johnston),  "32871-7, 
32908-11,  32950. 

Effect  on  persons  concerned  of  giving  de- 
tails of  cases— Illegal  favours  would 
necessarily  be  withdrawn,  Question 
whether  by  concealing  his  knowledge 
. witness  was  abetting  illegality  (J.  W. 

Johnston),  32875-6;  W.  M.  Ac- 
worth),  32879.  32882 ; (Croker  Bar- 
rington), 32880a-1  ; (T.  Sexton), 
32881a  ; {J.  W.  Johnston),  32898- 
906a. 

Employment  given  in  one  case— Question 
how  far  that  could  be  balanced 
against  unfair  competition  with 
other  traders  (J.  W.  Johnston), 
32912-7. 

Legality  question— Railways  had  a right 
to  give  special  reduction  on  large 
amounts  of  traffic  but  the  rate  so 
given  must  be  public  (Lord  Pirrie, 
W.  M.  Acwortih),  3294 '7a -9a. 

Stations  at  which  rate  referred  to  was 
given  (J.  W.  Johnston),  32945-6. 

Train  Service — Delays  at  Clones,  Inconvenience  to 
cattle  dealers,  etc.  (J.  W.  Johnston), 
32950-2. 

Norih  and  West  of  Ireland  Commercial  Travel- 
lers’ Association: 

Membership  (S.  P.  Preston),  27519. 

Northern  Counties  Railway. 

Amalgamation — System  should  remain  outside 
Amalgamation  (Rev.  H.  O’Reilly), 

Boundaries  of  line  extended— Need  for  Definition 
and  Authority  to  keep  railway  within 
bounds  laid  down  (J.  O’Dempsey),  29222- 

' E“t"P'1g65)”9i  P°l?ul"rty  (S.  P.  Preston), 


Northern  Counties  Railway — continued. 

Fares  (J.  O’Dempsey),  29220-1. 

Second  class  fares — 

Approximating  to  English  fares  (S.  P. 

Preston),  27549,  27651-9. 

Not  much  need  for  second  class — most 
people  went  1st  or  3rd  (J.  O’Demp- 
sey), 29287. 

Purchase  of,  by  Midland  Railway  of  England — 

Ballymena,  extent  of  benefit  to  (H.  Rainey), 
27202-4. 

Deterioration  of  Railway  since  its  connection 
with  the  Midland  (Dr.  Thompson), 
30108,  30182,  30241-7,  30269-72. 
Increase  i'n  train  mileage,  additional, 
rolling  stock,  etc.  (Tatlow),  30267. 

Objection  to  purchase — Reasons  why  Bills 
remained  unopposed  (J.  O’ Dempsey), 
29272-3. 

Rates  and  Facilities,  refer  to  subjects  and  places. 

Route — Roundabout  route  to  Ballymoney,  Bally- 
mena, Derry,  etc.- — Hardship  of  addi- 
tional fare — Scheme  for  loopline  aban- 
doned (J.  O’Dempsey),  29200-7,  29288-90. 

Train  Service — Excursion  trains  (J.  O’Dempsey), 
29221. 


0 

Oatmeal : 

Export  to  America  (Col.  S.  Crawford),  30872-5  ; 
(W.  B.  Hill),  32101-6. 

liefer  also  to  Drogheda. 

O’Boylf.,  Mr.  James. — Trader,  Killala,  Co.  Mayo. 

Evidence,  36193-36416a. 

O’Callaghan,  Mr.  C..  j.p. — Vice-Chairman  of  Cork 
County  Council. 

Evidence,  38185-289. 

O’Connor,  Mr.  T. — Secretary,  Cork  and  Muskerry 
and  Donoughmore  Extension  Light  Rail- 

Evidence,  36770-87. 

O’Dempsey,  Mr.  James. — President  of  Belfast  and 
Ulster  Vintners’  Association. 

Evidence,  29196-290. 

O’Doherty,  Mr.  F.  3 .—Representative  of  Kilrush 
Urban  District  Council. 

Evidence,  38399-475. 

O’ Farrell,  Mr.  John. — Representative  of  Strokes- 
toxon  Rural  District  Council. 

Evidence,  38511-48. 

Omagh. 

Drapery  business  and  general  traffic  all  imported 
— Practically  nothing  sent  to  England 
(J.  Anderson),  32657-8. 

Excursion  traffic — undue  preference  given  to  large 
centres— There  should  be  a cheap  weekly 
excursion  into  Omagh  (J.  Anderson) 
32695-8. 

Fares — 

Cheap  Fares  to  Derry  on  Monday,  Return 
should  be  available  for  more  than  one 
day— Case  of  man  prosecuted  and  fined 
for  using  return  the  next  day  (P. 
M'Loughlin),  32424-9,  32500-4. 

Excessive  fares  (P.  M'Loughlin),  32393. 
Third  Class,  Complaint  referred  to  (P. 

M'Loughlin),  32395. 

Market  tickets  not  issued  on  fair  days,  dis- 
satisfaciion  caused  (P.  M'Loughlin), 

Workmen’s  Fares,  see  sub-heading  Work- 
men's Trains. 

Rates — 

Derry— Preferential  rates  given  to  as  com- 
pared with  Omagh — development  of 
Omagh  impeded  (Dr.  Thompson).  30096- 
6,  30150-1. 
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Omagh — contin  ued. 
Rates — continued. 


Omagh — continued. 

Train  Service — continued. 


Eggs — Rates  to  London  and  Birmingham  (P. 
M'Loughlin),  32380-5. 

Comparison  with  rates  for  foreign  eggs, 
Question  of — Mr.  W.  Cunningham’s 
pamphlet,  etc.  (P.  M'Loughlin), 
32386-92. 

Shirt  Industry,  see  that  sub-heading. 

Small  quantities,  rates  for — Oppressive  rates, 
difficulties  of  ascertaining  correct  charges, 
etc.  (J.  Anderson),  32659-82. 

Strabane,  preference  rate  given  to  (J.  Ander- 
son), 32692. 

Removal  of  goods  from  station,  time  allowed  for 
— 24  hours,  inadequate  time  (J.  Ander- 
son), 32683-90. 

Forty-eight,  not  24  hours  allowed,  but  rail- 
way were  very  lax  about  enforcing  the 
rule  (Col.  Plews,  Chairman),  32686-90. 
Forty-eight  hours  not  enough  in  all  cases — 
Omagh  not  a congested  station,  so  that 
the  regulation  was  not  necessary  (J. 
Anderson),  32691-2. 

School  Children,  Absence  of  facilities  for  (P. 
M'Loughlin),  32406 ; (J.  Anderson), 

32693-5. 

Cheap  rates  needed  for  School  children  (P. 
M'Loughlin),  32414-6 ; (J.  Anderson), 
32695. 

Real  grievance— Omagh  had  excellent  inter- 
mediate Schools  (P.  M'Loughlin), 

32407-13. 

Shirt  Industry — 

Employment — Females  employed  for  the 
most  part  (P.  M'Loughlin),  32297. 
Markets  and  Competition  (P.  M'Lough- 
lin), 32343-4. 

Nature  of  Industry— Making  up,  not 
manufacturing  business,  so  that 

freight  was  paid  backwards  and  for- 

wards several  times  (P.  M'Lough- 
lin), 32306,  32315,  32338-42. 

Railway  facilities  needed  to  develop  in- 
dustry (P.  M'Loughlin),  32296. 

Rates- 

Derry — Undue  preference  given  to, 
comparison  of  rates  to  London, 
etc.  (Dr.  Thompson),  30095, 

30152-3,  30251-8. 

Heavy  Shirtings,  excessive  rates  for 
— Rates  from  Belfast  to 
Omagh  (P.  M'Loughlin), 
32300-14,  32468-70. 

Enormous  quantity  of  heavy 
shirts  made — Trade  might 
have  been  developed  if  rates 
had  been  reduced  (P. 
M'Loughlin),  32327-30. 
Industry  had  ceased  owing  to  rail- 
way charges  (P.  M'Lough- 
lin), 32318-25,  32510-3. 
Weight  of  shirts,  question  as  to 
weight  of  an  individual 
shirt  (P.  M'Loughlin), 
32471-84. 

Small  parcels,  rates  for,  Injury  to  In- 
dustry— -Abolition  of  scale  rate  advo- 
cated (P.  M'Loughlin),  32345-66a 
Through  rates  and  inland  rates  compared 
— Rates  from  London  to  Belfast 
and  Omagh  and  rates  from 
Omagh  to  Belfast  (P.  M'Lough- 
lin), 32371-7. 

Lower  rate  quoted  from  Belfast  to 
Omagh  did  not  include  cartage 
(P.  M'Loughlin),  32513-5. 

Ten  miles  to  Newtownstewart  without  a station — 
Mountjoy  station  removed  some  years 
ago  (P.  M'Loughlin),  32417-22. 

Train  Service — 

Belfast,  Night  Mail  leaving  Belfast  at  10 
•m. — Passengers  kept  waiting  at  Porta- 
own  for  three-qui  ’ 
gestion  that  train 
at  11  p.m  (Dr. 

30248-9 ; (Col.  : 

30249-50. 


irters  ot  an  hour,  sug- 
might  be  made  to  leave 
Thompson),  30105-7, 
Plews,  Lord  Pirrie), 


Connections  at  various  junctions  not  working; 
inconvenience  caused — 

Cookstown  and  Omagh,  Connection  at  Dun- 
gannon— 6 p.m.  train  from  Omagh 
arrived  in  Dungannon  about  10 
minutes  after  the  Cookstown  train 
had  left — defect  had  been  remedied 
(Dr.  Thompson),  30105. 

Portrush  and  Omagh — Connection  at 
Derry— 

5 p.m.  train  from  Omagh — Passen- 
gers for  Portrush  had  to  stay  in 
Londonderry  for  the  night  if 
Omagh  train  were  a few 
minutes  late  (Dr.  Thompson), 
30107-8. 

9.40  train  from  Portrush  arrived  in 
Derry  just  too  late  for  the  con- 
necting train  to  Omagh  (Dr. 
Thompson),  30109. 

Difficulty  in  getting  from  one  station 
to  another  in  Deny — Station- 
masters  were  obliging  and  some- 
times kept  the  train  waiting  (Dr. 
Thompson),  30111-3. 

Evening  trains — After  5.40  no  train 
whatever  in  direction  of  Port- 
rush,  Coleraine,  etc. — Passen- 
gers missing  connection  were 
obliged  to  spend  the  night  in 
Derry  (Dr.  Thompson),  30116. 

School  Children,  see  that  sub-heading. 

Sunday  Trains — More  and  cheaper  Sunday 
trains  needed  (P.  M'Loughlin),  32494. 

Workmen’s  trains,  see  that  sub-heading. 

Workmen’s  Trains — 

Demand  for  workmen’s  trains — No  great  de- 
mand (P.  M'Loughlin),  32498-9. 

Fares — Comparison  with  Workmen’s  fares  in 
oilier  countries  (P.  M'Loughlin),  32396- 
405. 

Traffic  would  increase  if  trains  were  run  (P. 
M'Loughlin),  32494. 

Omagh  to  Cloghee,  Construction  of  Light  Rail- 
way peoposed. 

Not  practicable,  nor  of  any  great  advantage  (D-r. 
Thompson),  30103. 

O’Reilly,  Mr.  William,  d.l. — Representative  of  the 
Louth  County  Council. 

Evidence,  27352-517a, 

O’Reilly,  Rev.  H. — President  of  St.  Column's  Col- 
lege, Newry. 

Evidence,  32122-277. 

O’Sullivan,  Mr.  Pateick  K.— Cattle  Trader,  Cork . 

Evidence,  27213-351 

O’ Sullivan,  Mr.  W.  J. — President  of  the  Cork  and 
South  of  Ireland  Commercial  Travellers' 
Association. 

Evidence,  31409-83. 

Overtaxation  of  Ireland. 

Refer  to  title  Extension  of  Railways,  State  Aid— 
and  title  Nationalisation,  Financial  As- 
pect. 

Owens,  Mr.  D .—Representative  of  Strokestown  Rural 
District  Council. 

Evidence,  38476-510. 

Ow nee’s  Risk  Rate. 

American  law  of  1906  (Carmack  Amendment), 
Provisions  of— Imperative  need  for  a 
similar  law  in  Ireland  (Rev.  J.  Meehan)/ 
p.  16. 

Animals,  Transit  of,  see  that  title. 

Bann  and  Foyle  Salmon  Fisheries,  see  that  title. 

Compensation  Question — Extent  of  liability, 
Railway  Companies  using  Owner’s  Risk 
Rate  to  escape  proper  liability  (Rev.  J. 
Meehan),  pp.  15-6 

Legal  proceedings  by  Traders,  question  pf — 
merely  courting  defeat  for  a farmer  or 
trader  to  attempt  to  fight  trained  rail- 
way experts — Mr.  Acworth’s  opinion 
(Rev.  J.  Meehan),  p.  16. 
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Owner’s  Risk  Rate — continued. 


Compensation  Question — con  tinned. 

Nothing  paid  unless  wilful  misconduct  was 
proved  on  part  of  company — Diffi- 
culty of  proving  wilful  negligence 
(Rev.  J.  Meehan),  p.  15. 

Instance  illustrating  helpless  position  of 
traders — Decision  in  case  of  eggs 
lost  or  damaged  between  Dromod  and 
Liverpool  (Rev.  J.  Meehan),  p.  16. 

Traffic  Act  of  1854 — Interpretation  of  section 
7 — Decision  in  Peck’s  oase  (Rev.  J. 
Meehan),  p.  16. 

Eggs — Breakages. 

Attitude  of  railway  companies — Refusal  at 
some  stations  to  receive  eggs  at  C.  R. 
rates  at  .all  (Rev.  J.  Meehan),  p.  15. 

Compensation,  keenness  of,  and  risks  of  the 
trade — Necessitated  use  of  cheapest  rate 
(Rev.  J.  Meehan),  p.  15. 

Foreign  Countries — One  rate  only  at  the  com- 
pany’s expense — Readiness  of  companies 
to  settle  claims  when  made  (Rev.  J. 
Meehan),  p.  15. 

Maximum  Rates — Actual  rates  charged  were 
pretty  well  up  to  the  maximum  carried 
at  owner’s  risk  rates  (Rev.  J.  Meehan), 
26720-7. 

Midland  Great  Western — Instances  of  difficulty 
of  obtaining  compensation  (J.  O’Boyle), 
36207-15,  36251-2. 

Similar  rates  for  two  classes  of  goods  when  car- 
ried at  owner’s  risk  rate — Dissimilar 
rates  when  carried  at  company’s  risk — 
Drysaltery  and  confectionery  instance 
(P.  J.  Mammon),  28953-9. 

Discussion,  29015-21. 


P. 

Parkmore  to  Red  Bay  Railway. 

Abandonment — Explanation — Reason  why  rails 
were  taken  up  (R.  Gregg),  33034-6. 

Parliamentary  Powers  tor  Construction  of  Rail- 
ways. 

Expenses  of  obtaining  power,  effect  on  cost  of  con- 
struction of  railways,  refer  to  title  Cost 
of  Construction. 

Local  discretionary  powers  in  place  of  giving 
power  to  Privy  Council  in  Dublin  to 
deal  with  Bills  promoted  by  local  au- 
thority, etc.  (T.  J.  Canty),  38148-56. 

Parsonstown  and  Portumna  Railway — Derelict 
Railway. 

Abandonment  of  line — Line  taken  possession  of 
by  Loan  Commissioners  after  with- 
drawal of  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Company,  but  finally  abandoned  with 
consent  of  Treasury,  and  treated  as  a bad 
debt  (R.  Philpot),  33894-5,  33907.  33916- 
22,  33926,  33965-7,  34001,  34086-8. 

Dismantling  of  line — No  steps  taken  for  the 
preservation  of  line  (R.  Philpot),  33923- 
4,  33928-9A,  33942-4. 

Cost — Lost  incurred,  etc. 

Amount  of  loss  (R.  Philpot),  33935-8,  33968- 
71,  34015-6. 

Cost  of  completion — Engineer’s  estimate  too 
low  (R.  Philpot),  33850,  34064. 

Total  cost  (R.  Philpot),  33945. 

Future  possibilities  of  railway  (R.  Philpot), 
33939-41,  34089. 

Length  of  line  and  number  of  stations  (R-.  Phil- 
pot), 33848,  339634.  . 

Loan  made  by  Loan  Commissioners  for  comple- 
tion of ' line— Enquiries  preliminary  to 
> granting  loan  (R  Philpot),  33843-5, 

33847,  33849,  33854-5,  34042-4. 

Amount  of  loan,  rate  of  interest-,  provision 
for  repayment,  etc.  (R.  Philpot),  33846, 
33856,  33860-3. 

First  Mortgagees,  Loan  Commissioners  as  (R. 

Philpot),  34026-32,  34034-7 ; (Soli- 
| citor  to  Loan  Commissioners),  34033. 


Parsonstown  and  Portumna  Railway — Derelict 
Railway — continued. 

Loan  made  by  Loan  Commissioners,  etc. — con. 

First  Mortgagees,  etc. — continued. 

Proceedings  instituted  against  company 
by  a creditor — Loan  Commissioner’s 
established  their  claim  as  first  mort- 
gagees, and  later  filed  a bill  in 
Chancery  against  company  (R  Phil- 
pot), 33877-93. 

Security  (R.  Philpot),  33857-9. 

Offer  of  Great  Southern  .and  Western  Company 
to  take  railway  from  Loan  Commissioners 
as  a free  gift,  provided  it  was  freed  from 
all  incumbrances  (R.  Philpot),  33894- 
900,  33930,  34017-9. 

Alternative  proposals  (R.  Philpot),  33900-2, 
33973,  34076-80. 

Failure  of  negotiations  and  subsequent  with- 
drawal of  offer — Justification  of  Loan 
Commissioners’  action  (R.  Philpot), 
33904,  33930-1,  33947-51,  33975-81, 

33993-6,  34012-4,  34020-5,  34045-8;  (Soli- 
citor to  Loan  Commissioners),  34049, 
34052-4,  34085. 

Present  ownership  of  land  purchased  for  line, 
question  of  (R  Philpot),  33987-90 ; 
(Solicitor  to  Loan  Commissioners), 
33990 ; (Croker  Barrington),  33990a-1a. 

Receipts — Actual  receipts  far  below  engineer’s  es- 
timate— Expectations  on  which  estimate 
was  based  not  realised  (R  Philpot), 
33851-3,  33868-9,  33956-60. 

Working  of  railway — Terms  on  which  Great 
Southern  and  Western  ’Company  agreed 
to  work  line  for  ten  years  after  its  com- 
pletion (R.  Philpot),  33863-7,  33874, 
33881. 

Dissatisfaction  with  management — Trains  too 
few  .and  run  at  inconvenient  times  al- 
leged— Report  of  company’s  engineer  (R. 
Philpot),  33870-3,  33875-6,  33959-62, 

34068-9. 

Loan  Commissioners  had  no  voice  in  the  mat- 
ter (R.  Philpot),  34062-7,  34070-2. 

Loss  incurred  by  Great  Southern  and' 
Western  Company  (R.  Philpot),  34016, 
34082-4. 


Passenger  Duty. 

No  passenger  duty  in  Ireland — Argument  in 
favour  of  lower  passenger  fares  than  in 
England  (Rev.  J.  Median),  26682-3. 

Passenger  Traffic. 

Accommodation — 

Inferior  to  that  on  English  lines— Argument 
in  favour  of  lower  fares  in  Ireland  than 
in  England  (Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26684-7. 
liefer  .also  to  names  of  Railways. 

See  also  Fares  and  Third  Class  Passengers. 

Peck’s  Case. 

Decision  interpreting  section  7 of  Traffic  Act  of 
1854  (Rev.  J.  Meehan),  p.  16. 

Pedlow,  Mr.  William — 'Representative  of  the  Lurgan 
Urban  District  Council. 

Evidence,  31884-984. 

Personal  Discussion. 

Advantages  of  as  a means  of  smoothing  matters 
between  railways  and  their  clients  (W. 
J.  0’iSulliv.an),  31470-2. 

Philpot,  Mr.  Robert — Secretary  Public  Works  Loan 
Commissioners,  England. 

Evidence,  33839-4091. 

Platforms. 

Nearly  all  too  low — Dangerous  for  passengers  and 
injurious  for  luggage — Representations 
to  Department  of  Agriculture  without  re- 
sult (J.  Byrne),  37106-11,  37128-34. 
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Political  Feeling  in  Ireland. 

Tending  to  bring  all  the  people  in  Ireland  to- 
gether for  the  benefit  of  Ireland  (Rev.  J. 
Meehan),  26855-7. 

Political  Influence. 

Banger  of  in  the  case  of  *a  State-owned  railway, 
see  titles  Nationalisation  and  State  Rail- 
ways. 

Portavogi. 

Fishing  industry,  question  of  railway  facilities 
(Rev.  W.  S.  Green),  36590. 

PORTGLENONE,  LlNE  TO,  FROM  C.ARNLOUGH. 

Construction  proposed,  refer  to  Ballymena  and 
District. 


'Crushing  out  of  smaller  ports — Tendency  of  pre- 
sent system,  influence  of  English  com- 
panies, etc. 

Opinion  against,  not  compatible  with  the 
■public  interest  (S'.  M.  Macrory),  37689- 

91- 

Public  Ownership — Treatment  of  Cork  in  con- 
nection with  through  rates — Argument 
in  favour  of  a unified  system  of  railways 
(M.  J.  Nagle),  29804-12;  (P.  Fitz- 

gerald), 29813-5. 

For  particular  ports,  see  their  names 

Portumna  Railway. 

See  Parsonstown  and  Portumna  Railway. 

Post  Office. 

Railways  might  be  held1  and  worked  on  same 
.principles  as  the  Post  Office — There  were 
no  oomplaints  of  the  Post  Office  authori- 
ties (J.  O’Boyle),  36289,  36339-42. 

Poulaphouca  Line. 

Dublin  and  Blessington  Tramway— Agreement 
between  companies,  etc.,  see  Dublin  and 
Blessington  Steam  Tramway. 


Development  of  traffic  -by  reduction  of  Tates,  etc. 

— Possibilities  of  development  (P. 
Kirby),  32633-4. 

Foreign  competition  in  British  markets — I1-)®" 
rates  exoeesive  in  comparison  with 
foreign  rates — Instances  (Rev.  J. 
Meehan),  pp.  15-6. 

Memorandum  on  Egg  and  Poultry’  Traffic  (Rev. 

J.  Meehan),  26800,  pp.  14-6. 

Through  Rates,  Inequality  of — One  town  at  a dis- 
advantage as  compared  with  another — 
Instances  (Rev.  J.  Meehan),  p.  16. 
liefer  also  to  Lurgan. 

Preston,  Mr.  S.  P.— Representative  of  the  Irish  Com- 
mercial- Travellers’  Association. 


Frivate  Ownershf,  etc. — continued. 

Advantages  of  existing  system — continued. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  the  status  quo  (Sir  G. 
St.  J.  ColthuTst),  38040. 

Railways  well  conducted,  except  on  certain 
points,  which  could  be  settled  without 
much  difficulty  (R.  H.  Dorman),  27885. 

Indictment  of  System — 

Dividend-earning  policy — Railways  were  not 
philanthropists,  and  the  strain  of  keep- 
ing up  the  dividends  was  yearly  becom- 
ing greater  (Rev.  J . Meehan),  26951,  p. 
26;  (T.  B.  Feely),  30355. 

Every  district  left  to  provide  for  itself — Evils 
of  private  ownership  system  should  be 
regarded  as  a whole  (W.  Ervine),  33004 ; 
(R.  Gregg),  33111a-3,  33119-21;  (E.  Roy- 
croft),  35921-2. 

Failure  to  encourage  industries — Instance  in 
Strabane  district  (T.  B.  Feely),  30404-11. 

Mismanagement  due  to  interference  of  Direc- 
tors (P.  Corless),  36959-62. 

Not  suited  to  the  conditions  of  the  country 
(Rev.  J.  Meehan),  27001-4;  (J.  J. 
Maguire),  31488. 

Drummond  Commission  Report  (Rev.  J. 
Meehan),  27001. 

Tlie  better  the  case  made  for  individual  rail- 
way companies  the  worse  the  case  for  the 
system  (W.  O'Reilly),  27369,  27420-1. 

Monopoly  had  been  granted  to  railways,  Parties 
that  granted  that  monopoly  should  ex- 
ercise supervision  over  rates  and  charges 
(J.  W.  Johnston),  32861. 

Protection  : 

See  Through  Rates — Protection. 

Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  : 

Board  of  Works  in  Ireland,  no  connection  with 
(R.  Philpot),  34073-4. 

Mortgagees,  Powers  of  Commissioners  as  (R.  Phil- 
pot),  34026-32,  34034-7;  (Solicitor  to 
Loans  Commission),  34033. 

No  control  exercised  as  a rule  by  Commissioners 
over  the  expenditure  of  the  loans  granted 
(R.  Philpot),  34062-4. 

Relation  of  Board  to  Treasury — Appointed  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  but  quite  independent  of 
Treasury  control  except  in  regard  to  ex- 
penditure (R.  Philpot),  33997-4000, 
34002-12,  34055-61. 


Q. 

Quarter  Sessions  Court: 

Tribunal  for  settlement  of  Railway  Disputes — 
Quarter  Sessions  Court  as  a cheap  Court 
(Dr.  Laffan),  38300. 


R 


Evidence,  27518-676. 

Private  Ownership — Commercial  System  of  Railway 
Administration  under  existing  owner- 
ship : 

Advantages  of  existing  system — 

Belfast,  lines  running  out  of,  as  well  managed 
as  any  in  Great  Britain  (Col-  S.  Craw- 
ford),'30856-7. 

Companies  endeavouring  to  meet  traders 
whenever  they  could  (J.  J.  Counihan), 
27833. 

Directors  easier  to  approach  than  a State 
Department  (J.  M‘Cutcheon),  32794-6. 

Improvement  in  service  to  the  public — Irish 
railways  were  improving  under  present 
circumstances  (Sir  G.  St.  J.  Colthurst), 
38041-5. 

Industry  developed  owing  to  co-operation  of 
Railway  Company — Instance  of  satisfac- 
tory arrangements  and  rates  made  in  con- 
nection with  Longstone  Quarries,  Lime- 
rick (J.  H.  Scanlan),  30052-70,  30073-86. 

No  serious  complaint  against  existing  railway 
management  (J.  M‘Cutcheon),  32793. 


Railway  and  Canal  Commission: 

Costly  and  unsatisfactory  tribunal  (W.  O’Reilly), 
27488-9,  . 27517-7a  ; (S.  M.  Macrory), 

37657,  37660. 

Too  costly  to  be  of  any  practical  use  (M.  J. 
Nagle),  29602-3;  (Col.  S.  Crawford), 
30797. 

Opposing  concession  by  Railway  Companies 
Policy  of  fighting  losing  case,  etc.  (P. 
Corless),  37037-42,  37050-2. 

Substitute  proposed,  see  title  Tribunal. 

Working  of  in  connection  with  trading  facilities, 
etc. — Question  of  value,  if  any,  of  Com- 
mission’s action  (P.  Fitzgerald),  29776, 
29825-6. 

Rainey,  Mi-.  Hugh — Bepresentative  of  the  Ballymena 
Urban  District  Council : 

Evidence,  27141-212. 

Rates  and  Charges  : 

Amalgamation  of  .Railways,  see  sub-heading  Re- 
duction^ 
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Hates  and  Charges — continued. 

Average  Bates  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
— Statistics — Excess  of  Irish  average  over 
English  and  Scotch  average  (W.  G.  S'. 
Adams),  33615-6,  33619-26,  33628-35, 
33768-70,  33783-8. 

Adverse  effect  of  higher  cost  in  Ireland  on 
production  and  consumption  of  country 
as  a whole — One  cause  of  retardation  of 
traffic  on  Irish  lines  (W.  G.  S.  Adams), 
33621,  33644-5,  33708-18. 

Basis  of  statistics — Board  of  Trade  returns 
(W.  G.  S.  Adams),  33627,  33635,  33736. 

Collection  and  delivery,  charges  for,  not  in- 
cluded in  English  and  Scotch  returns,  in 
order  to  secure  uniformity  with  Irish 
returns  (W.  G.  S.  Adams),  33719-26. 

Exceptions  might  be  made  in  regard  to  certain 
classes  of  consumers  and  producers  (W. 
G.  S.  Adams),  33770-5,  33776-82,  33787. 

Haulage — Difference  in  length  of  haulage 
might  be  partly  accountable  for  difference 
in  cost  (W.  G.  S.  Adams),  33727-34, 
33749 a-67. 

Income  per  train  mile  in  Ireland  as  large  as 
in  England  and  Scotland — Point  for  in- 
vestigation whether  rates  pressed  more 
heavily  in  Ireland  (W.  G.  S.  Adams), 
33748-67,  33789a. 

Limitation  of  statistics — Further  investiga- 
tion desirable  (W.  G.  S.  Adams),  33617- 
8,  33731,  33748,  33763-7. 

Merchandise — Excess  of  Irish  average  receipts 
per  ton,  1901-6— Table  2 (W.  G.  S. 
Adams),  33627. 

Minerals — Excess  of  Irish  average  receipt  per 
ton,  1901-6 — Table  2 (IV.  G.  S.  Adams), 
33627. 

Railway  Development — Enormous  difference 
between  England  and  Ireland  — 
Greater  encouragement  needed  in 
Ireland  (W.  G.  S.  Adams),  33738- 
47,  33813,  33834-8. 

Reduction  of  rates  to  a fairer  level  with 
those  in  Great  Britain  would  tend  to 
develop  resources  of  Ireland — Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  reduce 
charges  (W.  G.  S.  Adams),  33717a, 
33824. 

Reasons  for  excess  of  Irish  Rates — 

Local  prices  a determining  factor  (W.  G. 
S.  Adams),  33790. 

Low  rates  for  export  and  the  larger  export 
of  coal  from  England  than  from 
Ireland  were  factors  (W.  G.  S. 

N Adams),  33803-9. 

Various  reasons  might  be  found  (W.  G. 
S.  Adams),  33620-1,  33643. 

Value  of  goods — Conceivable  that  average 
goods  carried  in  Ireland  were  more  valu- 
able than  those  carried  in  England  (W. 
G.  S.  Adams),  33785-6,  33788,  33791-2. 

Equalisation  of  Rates— 

Mileage  rates  proposed — Remedy  for  unfair 
competitive  rates  (J.  W.  Johnston), 
32867. 

State  Ownership,  the  only  method  of  securing 
uniform  rates  (Dr.  Thompson),  30126. 

Fixing  and  altering  Rates — 

Irish  Authority  should  fix  rates,  but  if  the 
State  found  the  money  it  should  have 
some  voice  in  the  matter  (P.  J.  Mannion), 
29030-31,  29036-9. 

Principle  on  which  rates  were  fixed— Same 
system  was  in  use  by  all  the  railways  in 
Europe  (P.  J.  Mannion),  29035. 

State  Railways,  see  that  title. 

Graduated  Scale  for  grain  proposed — Unification 
of  railways;  or  State  ownership  necessary 
to  carry  out  proposal  (S.  M.  Macrorv), 
37677-8,  37718. 

System  proposed  had  already  failed  on  Prus- 
sian Railways  (W.  M.  Acworth),  37719. 

High  Inland  Rates — Handicapping  of  Irish  In- 
dustry (Dr.  Thompson),  30095;  (S.  M. 
Macrory),  37630,  37649-50,  37679-81;  (J. 
P.  Dowdall),  37928-36. 


Rates  and  Charges — continued. 


High  Inland  Rates — continued. 

Agricultural  produce  could  not  be  disposed  of 
owing  to  cost  of  transit — Instances  of 
rates  which  killed  traffic — Contradiction 
in  so  far  as  concerned  Messrs.  Guinness’s 
purchases  of  barley  — Letter  from 
Managing  Director  of  Messrs.  Guinness, 
p.  38. 

Excessive  in  many  cases,  in  others  moderate 
(J.  W.  Dorman),  33391. 

Louth  County- — Instances  in  (W.  O’Reilly)^ 
27362a-8,  27401-5. 

Maximum  exceeded — Details  of  rates  for  fur- 
niture, cement,  glass,  etc.,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  above  the  maximum  (Rev. 
J.  Meehan),  26740-56,  26776-90a,  p 13. 
Discussion  in  reference  to  cement  rate, 
27046-8,  27140. 


Information  as  to  Rates— 

Continental  railways— rates  published  in 
books  purchaseable  by  the  public  at  a 
small  charge  (P.  MacNulty),  34203-29, 
34655,  34675. 

Difficulty  in  ascertaining  rates — Grave  de-. 
feet  in  transit  system  (W.  Pedlow), 
31930a-1a,  31945-9. 

Maximum  rate  for  a certain  distance, 
etc.,  Difficulty  in  ascertaining  (Rev. 
H.  O’Reilly),  32228. 

Payment  for  information — Advantage  to  the 
public  (J.  O’Dempsey),  29219,  29254-6. 

Publication  of  goods  rates  proposed — Ignor- 
ance of  public  on  the  question — Discovery 
in  one  case  that  trader  was  charged  for 
collection  when  he  delivered  goods  on 
railway  trucks  (J.  O’Dempsey),  29208- 
19,  29247-53. 

Simplification  of  local  rates  needed'  (Rev.  H. 
O’Reilly),  32223. 

Maximum  Rates — 

Actual  rates  charged  were  within  a fraction 
of  the  maximum  powers — Traders  driven 
to  have  traffic  carried  at  Owner’s  Risk 
Rates  (Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26720-7. 

Extortion,  Maximum  rates  of  no  use  what- 
ever in  preventing— Statement  quoted  by 
Mr.  Acworth  (Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26729- 

Irish  Maximum  Rates  higher  than  English 
Maximum  Rates  (Rev.  J.  Meehan), 
26974-7. 

Not  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  country 
(Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26844. 

Not  very  high  considering  amount  of  traffic  and 
purposes  for  which  railways  existed  (J. 
P.  Dowdall),  37855. 

Policy  of  railways  was  to  keep  rates  as  high  as 
possible  as  long  as  the  traffic  paid  re- 
gardless of  interests  of  the  country 
served  (T.  B.  Feely),  30381. 

Preferential  rate  for  Irish  produce  and  internal 
traffic,  New  Authority  should  have  power 
to  create — 

English  manufacturer,  effect  on  (J.  P 
Dowdall),  37917-9. 

Westmeath  County  Council’s  suggestion  (.7 
P.  Dowdall),  37876,  37910-6. 

Raising  Rates  to  former  standard  after  crash- 
ing competition  by  reduced  rates 

Legality,  Question  of  (G.  de  Belle  Ball), 
37330,  37386. 

Consulting  legal  opinion,  suggestion  (G. 

de  Belle  Ball),  37487-95. 

Illegal  either  to  raise  rates  when  lowered 
or  to  charge  rates  not  in  rate-book— 
Ignorance  of  the  law  prevented  its 
being  enforced  (W.  B.  Hill),  32078- 


Lower  rate  should  be  maintained — Traffic 
Act  did  not  protect  traders  in  this  case 
(W.  B.  Hill),  32047-51a. 


.Restrictions 


;;;;  01  lal|way  companies 

(W-  0 Reilly),  27399-480,  27483-5, 
27515 ; (W.  M.  Acworth  and  T. 
Sexton),  27486-8. 
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Rates  and  Charges — continued. 

Raising  Rates,  etc. — continued. 

Restrictions,  etc. — continued. 

Railway  and  Canal  Commission,  resort 
to,  only  means  of  forcing  railways 
to  keep  within  restrictions— Too 
costly  to  be  used  (W.  O’Reilly), 
27488-9,  27517-7a. 

Unbusinesslike  and  unfair  (W.  B.  Hill), 
32046-7. 

Raw  Material,  Lower  rates  needed  for — 

Coal,  importance  of  cheap  rates  for  (R. 
Goodbody),  31290-3,  31303. 

Injury  to  prospects  of  Irish  Coalfields, 
Question  of  (R.  Goodbody),  31304-7a. 

Flour  carried  cheaper  than  wheat  by  Great 
Southern  and  Midland,  disadvantage  to 
Ireland  (R.  Goodbody),  31282-90,  31302, 
31366-76. 

Reduction — 

Advantage  to  the  country  (J.  P.  Dowdall), 
37855a,  37866. 

All  rates,  Reduction  of,  proposed  (F.  J. 
O’Doherty),  38426-7. 

Amalgamation  of  Railways — 

Not  necessarily  affecting  Rates  and 
Fares  (R.  H.  Dorman),  27888-90 ; 
(M.  Lynch),  31782-3. 

Rates  would  probably  be  lowered  without 
any  decrease  in  profit  owing  to  de- 
velopment of  traffic  (J.  Horan), 
30005-6. 

Amount  of  reduction  proposed — Commission 
which  followed  the  Devonshire  Commis- 
sion contemplated  adoption  of  Belgian 
scale  (Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26887. 

Attitude  of  railway  companies — Glad  to 
lower  rates  if  the  state  of  the 
country  permitted  (Col.  S.  Craw- 
ford), 30846. 

Substantial  reduction  given  in  the  South 
when  the  companies  were  able  to 
give  it  (J.  W.  Dorman),  33410. 

Commercial  basis  of  Railways — Railways  not 
in  a position  to  make  experiments 
which  would  possibly  result  in  de- 
creased dividends  (Rev.  J.  Meehan), 
26887-91;  (J.  J.  Maguire),  31508-9, 
31515,  31565-7  ; (M.  Lynch),  31777  ; 
(J.  P.  Dowd, all),  37867  8. 

Attempts  at  forcing  reduction  on  Rail- 
ways, futility  of — Opinion  quoted 
from  the  “ Railway  ,and  the 
Traders  ” (Rev.  J.  Meehan),  p.  16. 
Companies  naturally  did  as  well  as  they 
could  for  their  Shareholders  (T.  R. 
Griffin),  29480. 

Development  of  traffic  recouping  rail- 
ways in  the  event  of  reductions, 
Question  of  (Sir  G.  St.  J.  Colt- 
hurst),  38063-4;  (J.  Horan),  30003-4. 
Development  of  traffic  would  result  from 
reduced  rates  (Rev.  J.  Meehan), 
26688 ; (P.  J.  Mannion),  28991-2 ; 
(J.  O’Boyle),  36409-11;  (T.  J. 
Canty),  38136-46;  (F.  J.  O’Doherty), 
38428-30. 

Higher  return  than  the  English  or  Scot- 
tish return  (Rev.  J.  Meehan), 
36892-4. 

Increased  traffic  and  prosperity  would 
solve  the  problem  (Col.  S.  Craw- 
ford), 30828-9. 

Want  of  trade  due  to  want,  of  re- 
munerative work  which  led  to 
depopulation  (Col.  S.  Craw- 
ford), 30830-3. 

Public  Ownership,  Argument  in  favour 
of  (S.  M.  Macrory),  37796. 

Reasons  why  Railways  were  afraid  to 
experiment  (J.  J.  Maguire), 

' ' 31621a-8. 

Trustee  Act  of  1893,  Effect  of — Railway 
Company  which  paid  less  than 
3 per  cent,  would  cease  to  be  a 
trustee  securitv  for  10  years  (J. 
J.  Maguire),  31510-4,  31531-44, 
31625-7. 


Rates  and  Charges — continued. 

Reduction — con  tinned. 

Commercial  basis  of  Railways,  etc. — con. 
Trustee  Act  of  1893,  Effect  of — con. 

No  such  difficulty  could  exist  under 
a public  system  (J.  J.  Maguire), 
31545. 

Development  of  Trade  and  Industry,  Ques- 
tion of  (P.  Corless),  37080-5. 

Benefit  to  the  country,  chance  for  indus- 
tries to  develop  (M.  Lynch), 
31681-3. 

Cost  of  carriage,  Effect  on  price — Ques- 
tion how  far  reduction  in  cost  of 
carriage  would  improve  position 
of  Irish  producers  (R.  Good- 
body),  31403-7. 

Cost  of  carriage  a small  percentage 
on  high-priced  goods  (R.  Good- 
body),  31380,  31385. 

County  Down  Company — Adoption 
throughout  Country  of  standard  of 
rates  charged  by  County  Down  Com- 
pany would  probably  benefit  trade, 
though  to  what  extent  witness  could 
not  say  (E.  G.  Henesey),  35634-9, 
35641-6,  35680-2. 

English  and  Scottish  rates — Reduction 
of  Irish  railway  charges  to  a fairer 
level  with  those  made  in  England 
and  Scotland  would  tend  to  develop 
Irish  resources  (W.  G.  S.  Adams), 
33717a. 

English  market,  No  reason  why  market 
should  not  be  captured  by  Irish  sup- 
plies if  rates  were  reduced  and  faci- 
lities improved  (W.  G.  S.  Adams), 
33689,  33691-706,  33825-33;  (R.  H. 
Livesey),  34823. 

Not  much  development  would  take  place 
(Col.  S.  Crawford),  30918-22. 

Only  means  of  development  was  by  the 
railways  (R.  Goodbody),  31309. 

Too  late  to  create  new  industries  in  the 
Midlands  or  South  of  Ireland 
(R.  Goodbody),  31230,  31295-7. 
Agricultural  Output  — Question 
whether  it  was  too  late  to  stimu- 
late agricultural  output  by  re- 
vision of  export  rates  (R.  Good- 
body),  31354-65. 

Contradiction  (W.  B.  Hill),  32063, 
32068;  (P.  M‘Loughlin),  32453- 

Instances  to  the  contrary — Not  too 
late  for  cheap  rates  to  stimulate 
Irish  industries  (M.  Lynch), 
31770-6. 

Labour  supply  difficulty — If  labour 
were  attracted  by  an  increased 
wage  it  would  be  impossible  to 
compete  with  other  manufac- 
turers (R.  Goodbody),  31254-8, 
31294. 

Refer  also  to  sub-heading  State  Aid. 
Inquiry  into  Rates,  etc. — All  were  agreed 
that  considerable  reductions  of  rates  land 
fares  were  desirable  (Dr.  Thompson), 
30209-13. 

Loss  to  Railways,  Question  of — Methods  of 
meeting  loss,  etc. — 

Companies  ought  not  to  bear  loss  (Col. 
S.  Crawford),  30843,  30851-2;  (R. 
H.  Livesey),  34771-2,  34824. 
Inevitable  (Col.  S.  Crawford),  30938. 
Irish  revenue — Better  not  to  make  an- 
nual demands  or  subsidies  upon  the 
I rish  revenue  on  which  there  were 
so  many  urgent  claims  (R.  H.  Live- 
sey), 34826-7. 

Probable  loss  for  some  time,  but  revenue 
would  ultimately  be  increased 
by  encouragement  of  industries 
(J.  J.  Maguire),  31565-8,  31573. 
State  in  a different  position  from 
private  companies  (J.  J.  Ma- 
guire), 31570-2a. 

State  Aid,  see  that  sub-heading. 

State  to  make  good  loss,  proposed  (M. 
Lynch),  31680-1,  31702-4. 
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Rates  and  Charges— continued. 


Reduction — continued. 

Manufacturing  trade  deserved  special  con- 
sideration from  the  railways,  which  got 
four  or  ten  times  the  trade  when  raw 
material  was  imported  (P.  M'Loughlin), 
32513. 

.Need  for  reduction  of  rates,  Question  of  (M. 
Lynch),  31778. 

Heavy  cost  of  working  expenses  had  to  be 
considered  but  a general  reduction  of 
rates  was  desirable  (R.  H.  Livesey), 
34768-70. 

Interest  of  Companies  themselves  was  to 
reduce  rates,  if  things  continued  as 
at  present  there  would  soon  be  no- 
body for  the  railways  to  serve  (T.  15. 
Feely),  30361. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  reduction  to  a certain 
extent  (R.  G.  M'Crum),  27721-2. 
Prosperity  of  country  generally  would  be  in 
creased  by  reduction  of  rates  and  fares 
(Col.  S.  Crawford),  30780-3. 

Public  ownership  as  a remedy  for  existing 
state  of  affairs,  Question  of  (W. 
O’Reilly).  27478-80  ; (Dr.  Thompson), 
30128  ; (j.  O’ Boyle),  36405-6. 
Economies  effected  by  the  use  of  public 
credit  and  by  unified  working  would 
provide  a fund  for  the  reduction  of 
rates  (C.  .T.  Dolan),  27111-4  ; (J.  A. 
Glynn),  28409  : (P.  J.  Mannion), 
28970-1 ; (T.  R.  Griffin).  29480  ; (Dr. 
Thompson),  30149  ; (J.  O’Boyle), 

36407-9. 

Opinion  in  favour  of,  if  any  economy 
was  effected  (J.  Horan),  29972. 
Existing  conditions — Opinion  that  re- 
quired reforms  were  possible  without 
nationalisation  (Rev.  IT.  O’Reilly), 
32247-51. 

Existing  State  control  was  sufficient  to 
deal  with  questions  of  rates  if 
powers  were  exercised — Duty  of 
the  State  to  rectify  grievances 
(J.  Horan),  29938-42.  29944-7. 
29949-54. 

If  necessary  State  control  should  be 
imposed  to  the  extinction  or  re- 
duction of  dividend  (J.  Horan), 
29948. 

Irish  Representative  Authority  in  control 
of  Railways — 

Pressure  of  public  opinion  would 
make  for  economical  administra- 
tion (J.  O’Boyle),  36041-5. 

Profits  would  be  used  for  reduction 
of  rates  and  fares  (J.  J. 
Maguire),  31564. 

State  Aid — 

Development,  of  traffic  likely  to  be  in- 
jured rather  than  stimulated 
(Col.  S.  Crawford),  30811.  30822- 
3. 

Injury  to  prospect  of  success  if  it 
were  intimated  that  a charge  on 
the  public  purse  would  be  in- 
dispensable (Col.  S.  Crawford), 
30811a-6. 

Government  as  a shareholder— No  ob- 
jection provided  that  dividends  of 
other  shareholders  were  not  reduced 
(Col.  S.  Crawford),  30900-4. 
Necessary  if  railways  were  not  to  bear 
loss  (Col.  S.  Crawford),  30843-5. 
Objections  to  policy  of  subsidies  (Dr. 
Thompson),  30220. 

Only  means  by  which  rates  could  be  re- 
-duced  (Coi.  S.  Crawford),  30939. 
Opinion  in  favour  of  loss  being  met 
temporarilv  by  an  Imperial  subsidy 
(Col.  S.  Crawford),  30787-8. 
Over-taxation,  restitution  for — Treasury 
should  subsidise  railway  companies 
for  anv  loss  incurred  (R.  H.  Live- 
sey), 34773-5,  34825. 


Reduction — continued. 

State  Aid —continued. 

Value  for  subsidy — 

Difficulty  of  testing  whether  valu 
was  properly  given  (Dr.  Thomp- 
son), 30160-73 ; (Col.  S.  Craw- 
ford), 30817-21. 

Government  Department  would  be 
needed  to  see  that  the  railways 
gave  due  abatements  in  return 
for  subsidv  (E.  H.  Bennis), 
31026-7. 

State  Railways  sec  that  title. 

Taxation  contemplated  unless  the  deficiency 
were  made  good  by  the  Imperial  State 
as  restitution  for  over-taxation  (T.  R, 
Griffin).  29483-6. 

Unified  railway  management — Application  of 
savings  to  reduction  of  rates  and 
fares  (C.  J.  Dolan),  27088,  27091-2; 
(R.  H.  Dorman),  27891-4  ; E.  H. 
Bennis),  31090-2  ; (,T.  J.  Maguire). 
31633 ; (J.  Anderson),  32705. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  (M.  J.  Nagle), 
29681  ; (W.  Smiddy),  38388. 
Preferable  to  a policy  of  State  subsidies 
(Dr.  Thompson),  30165-6. 

Question1  whether  economies  would  be 
applied  to  reduction  except  under 
public  ownership  (.T.  W.  Dorman), 
33407-9. 

Unified  railway  management  with  State  con- 
trol only  method  witness  saw  of  securing 
reduction  of  rates  (T.  R.  Griffin),  29524. 

Vice-Regal  Commission,  effect  of — Many 
things  had  been  remedied  since  wit- 
ness sent  in  his  evidence  (W. 
Pedlow),  31909-11. 

Explanation  of  reductions  (Col.  Plews), 
31912.  . 

Short  distances — Excessive  Rates  compared  with 
long  distances — same  terminal  charges 
irrespective  of  distance,  Question  of 
Amendment  of  Law  (J.  Aird),  38621-68, 
38689-706. 

Special  rates  for  large  amount  of  traffic,  legal 
right  of  railways  to  give  such  rates  pro- 
vided there  was  no  secrecy  (Lord  Pirrie, 
W.  31.  Acworth),  32947a-9a. 

Terminals,  see  that  title. 

Traders’  evidence,  value  of  in  regard  to  rates 
(Col.  S.  Crawford),  30825-7. 

Tribunal  for  dealing  with  complaints  see  title 
Tribunal. 

Uniform  Rates,  see  subheading  Equalisation  of 
Rates. 

Unremunerative  rate  charged  for  carriage  of  sea- 
sand  in  the  interests  of  agriculture 
(W  C.  11.  Coe),  35032-4,  35069,  35104. 
35108,  35144-9. 

Raw  Material  : 

Lower  rates  needed  see  Rates. 

Rebates : 

Belfast  and  County  Down  Railway — No  rebates 
given  on  railway,  and  all  rates  shown  in 
Company's  rate-book  (E.  G.  Henesey), 
35541-3,  35647-52. 

English  and  Shipping  Companies,  Rebates  given 
by — Cheaper  to  pay  rate  from  English 
town  to  Dublin  and  local  rate  from 
Dublin  onwards  than  to  pay  Through 
Rate  on  which  no  rebate  was  given 
(J.  P.  Dowdall).  37817-26. 

Northampton  to  Mullingar — 10s.  rebate  given 
on  rate  to  Dublin  for  a ton  of  boots 
by  Midland  of  England  (J.  P. 
Dowdall).  37827-39,  37843-51,  37894- 
6. 

Through  rate  from  Northampton  to 
Mullingar — 10s.  rebate  would  un- 
doubtedly bring  local  rates  below  the 
through  rate  (Tatlow),  37853-4a. 

English  manufacturer  assisted  by  secret  rebates, 
alleged  (Rev.  .T.  Meehan),  26993. 
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Rebates— continued. 

Existence  of — . , 

Belief  that  rebates  were  still  given  but  not 
to  any  great  extent,  and  witness  knew 
of  no  definite  instance  (R.  H.  Livesey), 
34844,  34840,  34852-3. 

Largely  given  in  the  past  (R.  H.  Livesey), 
34843,  34846-8. 

Illegality— Absolutely  illegal  (R.  H.  Livesey), 
'34851. 

Objection  to  system  (R.  H.  Livesey),  34837,  34850. 


Rendbl,  Sin  Alexander  : 

Parsonstown  and  Portumna  Railway, 
of  (R.  Philpot),  33849-53, 
34041-3,  34064. 


Inspection 

33956-60, 


Renewals  and  other  works  not  bringing  in  an  in- 
creased REVENUE : 

Capital,  charging  cost  to— Reprehensible  practice, 
tendency  to  diminish  dividends  (J.  J. 
Maguire),  31540-58,  31643  63. 

Improper  charges,  Question  of — There  was  no 
charge  of  misconduct,  it  was  a question 
of  proper  finance  (J.  J.  Maguire),  31643- 
4,  31653,  31661-3. 

Roads,  running  Light  Railways  along  : 

Advantages  outweighed  the  disadvantages  (Rev.  J 
Meehan),  26849a. 

Cost  of  construction  reduced— Advantage  of 
breadth  of  roads  in  Belgium  (Rev.  J. 
Meehan),  26847-8. 

Irish  railways  running  along  roads  (Rev.  J. 
Meehan),  26849. 

Opinion  in  favour  of — System  of  Tramways  in 
towns  seemed  to  be  successful  (Rev.  J. 
Meehan),  26851. 

Rolling  Stock  : 

Inadequacy  of  supply — South  of  Ireland,  supply 
inadequate,  especially  at  fair  times 
(J.  J.  Counihan),  27820. 

Unification  of  Railway  Management,  Advantages 
of — 

Manufacture  and  repairs  of  rolling  stock  in 
Ireland — Provision  of  employment, 
economy  of  production  (Rev.  J.  Meehan), 
26951,  p.  26. 

Supply  of  wagons  at  any  particular  place 
could  lie  regulated  to  supply  special 
needs  (Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26951,  p.  26 ; 
(P.  K.  O’Sullivan),  27287-90,  27294. 

Roscuea : 

Rates  for  pigs  to  Limerick,  sec  Clonlisk  Co- 
operative Society. 


Rosscarbery,  Extension  of  Line  from  Clonakilty 
to  Rosscarbery  proposed  : 

Guarantee — 

Given  by  county  some  years  ago  (J.  W.  Bor- 
man), 33351. 

Question  whether  district  would  now  give  a 
guarantee  (J.  W.  Borman),  33367,  33499. 

Length  of  line,  estimated  cost,  etc.  (J.  W.  Bor- 
man), 33351. 

Proposal  dropped  because  Cork  and  Bandon  Co. 

refused  to  work  line — Bandon  Co.  wanted 
to  drive  traffic  to  the  West,  to  Skibbereen 
(J.  W.  Borman),  33352-8a,  33498. 

Terms  on  which  line  should  be  worked  in  connec- 
tion with  Bandon  line  (J.  W.  Borman), 
33364-7,  33369. 


Roy  croft,  Mr.  Edward,  .j.i>. — Chairman  of  the  SchnU 
and  Skibbereen  Light.  Bailway  : 

Evidence,  35717-936. 


Salmon  Fisheries  : 

"Refer  to  Fisheries — Inland,  also  to  Bann  and 
Foyle  Salmon  Fisheries. 


Sand,  Rates  for  : 

Refer  to  Listowel  and  Ballybunion  Railway  and 
Timoleague  and  Courlmacsherry  Rail- 
way. 


Scanlan,  Mr.  .T.  H. — Managing  Director  of  Longstone 
Quarries,  Limerick : 

Evidence,  30048-86. 


SCHULL  AND  SKIBBEREEN  TRAMWAY  AND  LIGHT  RAIL- 
WAY : 

Construction  not  in  accordance  with  contract, 
Befective  construction — 

Allocation  of  capital — Impossible  to  find  out 
how  capital  was  expended,  but  there  was 
not  a penny  left  for  construction  of  line 
(E.  Roycroft),  35819-21. 

Board  of  Trade  Inspector,  Report  as  to  un- 
satisfactory condition  of  railway,  recom- 
mendations, etc. — No  further  action  taken 
by  Board  (E.  Roycroft),  35808,  35810-2, 
35835-6,  35839-40. 

Contractor  obtained  guarantee  by  representa- 
tions, and  then  absconded  with  £23,000 
(E.  Roycroft),  35726-31,  35735-40,  35885- 
92;  (R.  Evans),  36001. 

Dangerous  condition  of  track  owing  to  un- 
necessarily sharp  curves  and  steep 
gradients— Low  rate  of  speed  necessitated 
but  impossible  to  keep  within  limit  im- 
posed by  Board  of  Trade  if  the  rails  were 
slippery  (E.  Roycroft),  35790,  35872-9, 
35904-9;  (R.  Evans),  35940-7,  35949-54, 
35957,  35999-60000,  36048-52. 

Engine  came  off  tracks  within  three  days  of 
opening  of  line,  and  within  a year  line 
had  to  be  closed  for  nine  months  (E. 
Roycroft),  35750-2. 

Heaw  expenditure  entailed  by  violation  of 
contract  (E.  Roycroft),  35752,  35755-8, 
35772-4,  35781-5,'  35791-2,  35841,  35899- 
903. 

Improvement  question,  see  sub-heading  Im- 
provement. 

Particulars  in  which  there  had  been  failure 
to  carry  out  contract  (E.  Roycroft), 
35746,  35757-70,  35812-4,  35893-6. 

Responsibility  for  faulty  construction— 
Board  of  Trade,  responsibility  of— 

Bribery,  charge  of — Local  opinion 
that  contractors  gave  some  palm- 
oil  in  order  to  obtain  sanction  of 
Board  of  Trade  (E.  Roycroft), 
35914. 

Inspection  and  passing  of  line  by 
Board's  Inspector,  Limit  of  In- 
spector’s responsibility  (E.  Roy- 
croft), 35766-7,  35794,  35806, 
35809,  35913. 

Memorandum,  p.  365-6. 

Opinion  that  Board  of  Trade  had 
failed  signally  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties  (E.  Roycroft), 
35880-1. 

Board  of  Works— Practically  no  super- 
vision exercised  by  Board  of  Works 
(E.  Roycroft),  35804-5,  35807, 

35880-1. 

Grand  Jury — Supervision  exercised  in 
interests  of  ratepayers  merely 
nominal  (E.  Rovcroft),  35732, 
35736-9,  35741,  35800. 

Expert  advice— Grand  Jury  had 
County  Surveyor  to  advise  them 
(E.  Roycroft),  35765-6,  35801-3. 

Cost  of  Construction,  question  of  (R.  Evans), 
36002-4,  36026. 

Finance — 

Guarantee,  see  that  sub-heading. 

Price  of  shares  (E.  Roycroft),  35827-8. 

Shares  all  bought  up  in  England,  very  dis- 
advantageous to  the  district  (E.  Roy- 
croft), 35816-8. 

Guarantee — Amount  paid,  loss  to  ratepayers,  etc. 
(E.  Roycroft),  35719-24,  35799. 

Amount  paid  in  perpetuity  and  amount  paid 
for  deficit  (C.  O’Callaghan),  38280. 

Further  liabilities  of  ratepayers  in  regard  to 
Bantrv  Extension,  etc.  (E.  Roycroft). 
35787-9. 

Rates  in  the  pound — No  stipulation  made 
that  rates  should  not  exceed  a certain 
figure,  amounts  paid,  etc.  (E.  Roycroft), 
35725,  35786,  35795-6,  35825-6. 

Improvement  in  construction,  question  of — 

Cost,  estimate  of  (R.  Evans),  35958-65,  35968, 
36033-4. 
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Schull  AND  Skibbereen  Tramway,  etc  .—continued. 
Improvement  in  construction,  question  of — con. 
Funds,  provision  of — 

Application  for  grant  refused  on  ground 
that  the  moment  was  not  “ aus- 
picious,” question  as  to  meaning  of 
“auspicious”  (E.  Roycroft).  35792- 
3.  35911,  35918-20. 

Redemption  of  Government  liability  with- 
out any  additional  grant  would 
nearly  cover  cost,  and.  extra  charge 
would  be  recouped  by  economy  in 
working  and  increased  traffic  (E. 
Rovcroft),  35829-30 ; (R.  Evans), 

35988-92. 

Reparation  due  from  Government  in  view 
of  their  responsibility  for  bad  con- 
struction of  railway  and  consequent 
burden  on  ratepayers  (E.  Roycroft), 
35794,  35798,  35882-3,  35923-36;  (R. 
Evans),  35978-84. 

Need  for  improvement,  benefits  that  would 
result  (E.  Roycroft).  35797,  36004-18, 
36039;  (R.  Evans),  35955-6,  35969-71. 
35994,  35997,  35999.  36028-31,  36035-8, 
36040-7. 

Practical  proposal — No  difficulties  anticipated 
(R.  Evans),  35957,  35972-4,  35993,  35995- 
6,  35998. 

Management — Line  managed  by  Grand  Jury  for 
a time  but  now  in  hands  of  a Committee 
appointed  by  the  County  Council — No 
complaints  of  present  management  (E. 
Roycroft),  35775-80.  35834,  35837, 

35843-4. 

Mileage  (E.  Roycroft),  35718. 

Motor-traction — Question  as  to  advisability  of 
substituting  road-traction  for  the  railway 
(R,  Evans),  36014,  36019-25. 

Opening  of  line,  date  of  (E.  Roycroft),  35733.  _ 
Rolling  Stock — 

Amount  of,  provided  for  in  contract,  amount 
supplied,  defective  engine,  etc.  (E.  Roy- 
croft), 35746,  35768-70,  35812-4,  35896-8. 
Number  of  engines  (E.  Roycroft),  35845-9. 
Traffic — 

Increase  in  both  passenger  and  goods  traffic, 
amount  of  increase,  etc.  (E.  Roycroft). 
35798.  35850-61 ; (R,  Evans),  36036-9. 
36054-62a. 

Kind  of  traffic — Principally  goods  traffic,  fish, 
live  stock,  etc.  (R.  Evans),  36063-5. 

Train  Service,  number  of  trains  ran  daily,  etc. 
(E.  Roycroft),  35863-71. 

Scully,  Mr.  William — Representative  of  the  Clonlisl; 
Co-Operative  Society : 

Evidence,  31103-89. 

Sea  Competition: 

See  Water  Competition. 

Siieep,  Carriage  of: 

Rates  for  Lambs — Sheep  rate  charged  for  lambs 
on  September  1st  whatever  age  they  were. 
Complaint  put  before  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Company,  with  no  result — Sug- 
gestion as  to  date  when  lamb  became  a 
sheep,  etc.  (M.  .7.  Nagle),  29572-83. 

SlIEEPHAVEN  : 

Fishing  industry,  question  of  Rail  wav  facilities 
(Rev.  W.  S.  Green),  36585. 

Shirt  Industry  : 

Locality  of  manufacture  (P.  MT.oughlin),  32287, 
' 32331. 

Omagh  Industry,  see  Omagh. 

Sloan,  Mr.  Robert — Representative  of  the  Donaglia- 
dee  Urban  District  Council : 

Evidence,  28206-310. 


Smiddy,  Mr.  W. — Representative  of  South  of  Ireland 
Cattle  Traders’  Association  : 

Evidence.  38351-98. 


Smyth,  Mr.  Thomas  F.,  m.p .—Representative  of  the 
Mohill  Rural  District  Council : 

Evidence,  30434-557. 

English  and  Irish  Rates  compared — Irish  Rates 
not  unreasonable,  Reasons  why  manufac- 
turer was  at  a disadvantage  as  compared 
with  English  manufacturer  (J.  Crean), 
29364-72. 

Irish  rates  lower  than  in  England,  and  small 
trader  was  better  treated  than  in  Eng- 
land (Ta-tlow),  29417 a-18,  29419. 

South  of  Ireland  Cattle  Traders’  Association  : 

Improvement  in  transit  of  cattle  since  inception 
of  Association  (M.  J.  Nagle),  29612-7, 
29683-4. 

Membership,  work,  etc.  (M.  .T.  Nagle),  29625-7. 

Speed  of  Trains  : 

light  Railways  running  along  the  road — Speed 
might  be  increased,  comparison  of  speed 
in  Belgium  and  Cavan  (Rev.  J.  Meehan), 
26852-3. 

Slower  in  Ireland  than  in  England — Argument  in 
favour  of  lower  fares  (Rev.  J.  Meehan), 
26687. 

Staff : 

Appointment  by  public  competition  suggested — 
Existing  soreness  of  feeling  in  reference 
to  present  method  of  appointment  of 
junior  officials  (Dr.  Thompson),  30129-30. 

State  Assistance  apart  from  question  of  Nationa- 
lisation of  Railway's  : 

Amount  contributed  by  the  Government  towards 
construction  of  Railways  in  Ireland — 
Argument  in  favour  of  lower  fares  than 
in  England  (Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26682. 

State  aid  had  been  necessary  in  certain  cases — 
e.g.,  Dublin  to  Dundalk  portion  of  the 
Great  Northern  (J.  J.  Maguire),  31492-6. 

Loans  which  had  'been  paid  off — Grants  in 
some  poor  districts  (J.  J.  Maguire), 
31495-9. 

State  Railways,  State-controlled  Railways,  etc., 
in  Colonies  and  Foreign  Countries. 

Commissioners,  management  3>y,  in  Australian 
States. 

Authority  appointing  Commissioners  in  Vic- 
toria (T.  R.  Griffin),  29534-6. 

Concentrated  administration,  benefit  of— One 
good1  man  preferable  to  a number  of 
little  managers  (T.  R.  Griffin),  29519. 

Political  pressure,  risk  of. 

Complaints  of  political  pressure  in  Vic- 
toria prior  to  1884,  etc. — Improve- 
ment since  appointment  of  indepen- 
dent Commissioners  (T.  R.  Griffin), 
29442-46,  29468. 

Extravagance  and  unnecessary  expendi- 
ture in  construction  of  new  rail- 
ways— 'Complaints  both  before  and 
after  cliango  to  Commissioner,  sys- 
tem, etc.  (T.  R,  Griffin),  29496-517. 
29531-33.V. 

Promotion  of  railways  by  interested  per- 
sons— Commissioners  were  asked  to 
report,  and  Parliament  acted  on  the 
report  (T.  R.  Griffin),  29468. 

Qualifications  necessary  for  Commissioners 
(T.  R-  Griffin),  29518-9. 

Term  of  Office- -Appointment  for  five  years 
(T.  R.  Griffin),  29537-8. 

Working  of  system  satisfactory  (T.  R. 
Griffin).  29446-50. 

Construction — 

Cost  of  Construction — Belgian  economies  in 
station  accommodation,  etc. — Reasons’ 
for  financial  failure  of  Irish  light  rail- 
ways (Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26807-15. 
26847-8. 

Land  concessions  for  every  mile  of  railway 
constructed — Prejudicial  effect  on  con- 
consttnaction,  expanse  incurred  in  re- 
grading West  Australian  lines  (T.  R. 
Griffin),  29432-3. 
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State  Railways,  State  Controlled'  Railways,  etc., 
in  Colonies  and  Foreign  ■ Countries — 
continued.  • ... 

Construction — continued. 

Private  Railways — Badly  and  waste  fully 
constructed  as  compared  with  Slate  rail- 
ways in  Australia  (T.  R.  Griffin), 
29472-3. 

. Control  and  Management. 

Belgium — 

Centralised  management  a cause  of  suc- 
cess; while  local--  -management  in  Ire- 
land was  a-  financial  failure  (Rev. 
J.  Meehan),  26821-2. 

Opposition  to  State  purchase  of  the 
Nord  Beige,  etc.,  question  as  to  (J. 
.J.  Maguire),  31593-600.4. 

Commissioners,  see  that  sub-heading. 

, Direct  management!  fey  Government— Diffi- 
culties arising  from  political  pressure, 
see  sub-headings  Commissioners  and  Poli- 
tical Pressure. 

Easier  to  manage1  ia.ll  the  State  railways  of 
Australia  than  the  Midland  of  Eng- 
land— -Mr.  Mathieson’s  opinion  (S.  M. 
Macrory),  37686,  37714-5. 

Efficient  management  of  railways  in  the 
Colonies  (T:  R.  Griffin),  29427-8. 

Leasing  of  railways  by  the  State  to  a com- 
pany for  working— Holland  (P. 
MacNulty),  34146, . 34149-50. 

. Rights  and  obligations  of  both  railways  and 
.public  clearly  set  down  in  black  and 
white  in  every  country  in  Europe  (P. 
MacNulty),  34493. 

. • Victorian  Railways — Management-  as  per- 
fect as  possible — Railway  servants  well 
treated  and  well  paid,  • etc.  (T.  R. 
Griffin),  29471. 

Development  of  Districts — ■ 

Belgium  and  Ireland,  comparison  of — Pos- 
sibility of  attaining  to  a development 
in  Ireland  equal  to  that  in  Belgium 
(Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26882-4. 

Milling  development  in  Victoria — Great 
Southern  Railway— Effect  in  opening  up 
the  country,  route,  etc.  IT.  R.  Griffin), 
29428-32. 

Need  for  development  both  in  Ireland  and 
Australia— Unified  management  had 
been  the  most  powerful  agent  in  secur- 
ing progress  in  Australia  (T.  R.  Grif- 
fin), 29457-9. 

New  Zealand — Effect  of  State  control — 
■Nothing  had  done  more  for  prosperity 
of  the  country — If  Ireland  were  a 
newly-discovered  country  State  railways 
would  be  advantageous  "(Colonel  S.  'Craw- 
ford), 30976-81. 

Victoria  and  Ireland — Railway  problem  was 
somewhat  different ; in  Ireland  it  was 
a question  of  developing  traffic  on  exist- 
ing railways  rather  than  of  making  new 
railways  (T.  R,  Griffin),  29487-92. 

Western  Australia— Effect  of  railways  on 
natural  advantages  and  industries  of  the 
country  (T.  R.  Griffin),  29425-6. 

Equivalents  in  English  of  terms,  weights,  and 
moneys  found  in  statistics  of  Continen- 
tal Railways  (P.  MacNulty),  34109-10, 
34158.  34172-3,  34176-6a,  34188-9, 

34278:84,  34307-9,  34371-2,  34377-80, 

34480-2,  34546,  34559. 

Example  set  to  other  European  countries  by  Bel- 
gium— Sir.  E.  Tennant’s  view  in  1836 
(J.  J.  Maguire),  31523-7. 

Export  Trade— Encouragement  given  in  Ger- 
many by  bounties  and  low  rates  (Rev. 
J.  Meehan),  26879-80;  (J.  J.  Maguire), 
31528-30,  31601-3,  31641-2. 

Fares— Passenger  Fares — 

15  and  5-day  tickets,  prices  and  distances 
which  could  be  travelled  in  Belgium 
(Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26716-9. 

Cheapness  of  fares  in  Belgium  (J.  J. 
Maguire),  31520-2. 

Families— Two  or  three  members  of  a family 
travelling  together  in  France  were  given 
■reduced  fares  (P.  MacNulty),  34459-60. 

Germany — Lower  fares  than  in  the  United 
Kingdom  (Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26962. 
26967-70. 


State  Railways,  State  controlled  Railways,  etc., 
in  Colonies  and  Foreign  Countries— 
continued. 

Fares — Passenger  Fares — continued: 

Instances  showing  that  fares  in  Ireland 
■ were  higher  than  in  Belgium  or  Franc* 
(Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26690a-7,  26704-11. 

Market  Tickets— 

No  market"  tickets  so  called  on  the  Con- 
tinent, with  the  possible  exception 
of  Holland  (P.  MacNulty),  34381, 
34386. 

Prussia — Special  concessions  granted  in 
Prussia  to  people  . going  to  market 
(P.  MacNulty),  34382-4, 

Rate  per  kilometre — Return  fares — 

Austria — N.o  return  far.es  (P.  MacNulty), 
34360-5,  .34366-8. 

Belgium  (P.  MacNulty),  34346a. 
Denmark,  single  fares  in  (P.  MacNulty), 
34352a-4. 

Excess  charges  on  express  trains 
for  local  and  through  journeys 
:■  (P.  MacNulty),  34355-9a. 

France  (P.  MacNulty),  34345-6. 
Germany — 

No  return  fares  in  Prussia  (P. 

MacNulty),  34348-9,  34366-8. 
Excess  charges  for  conveyance  in 
fast  "trains'  (P.  MacNulty), 
34348,8a,  34351a. 

Holland  (P.  MacNulty),  34349. 

Rate  per  zone  in  Hungary  (P.  MacNulty), 
34369-80. 

Students’  and  Children’s  Tickets— Reduced 
rates  were  given  in  some  Continental 
countries,  but  witness  had  no  detailed 
information  on  the  subject  (P. 
MacNulty),  34451-8. 

Workingmen,  concessions  to— Prices,  dis- 
tances, conditions,  etc. — 

Austria  (P.  MacNulty),  34436-40 
Belgium  (P.  MacNulty),  34413-34a. 
Denmark — No  special  rates  for  workmen 
(P.  MacNulty),  34435. 

France — Terms  on  private  railways  and 
State  railways  (P.  MacNulty), 
34387-406.A,  34407-12. 

Germany  (P.  MacNulty),  34448-9. 
Holland — Witness  had  no  information 
(P.  MacNulty),  34450. 

Hungary. — Labourers  presenting  certifi- 
cate as  to  occupation  were  charged 
half  third-class  fare  as  long  as  Die 
certificate  lasted  (P.  MacNulty), 
34441-7. 

Guarantee — No  local  guarantee  in  Victoria — Ex- 
pense was  borne  by  the  country  as  a 
whole  (T.  R.  Griffin),  29525-9. 
Management,  see  sub-heading  Control  and 
Management. 

Mileage  of  iState-owned  railways — Comparison 
of  mileage  in  Ireland  with  mileage  in 
Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  (T.  R. 
Griffin),  29454-6. 

Ownership  of  Railways 

Belgium  (P.  MacNulty),  34126. 

Denmark  (P.  MacNulty),  34157. 

France— Small  proportion  of  State-owned  to 
private  railways  (P.  MacNulty),  34104- 
5,  34320. 

Germany  (P.  MacNulty),  34135,  34142. 
Holland  (P,  MacNulty),  34146-9. 

Hungary  (P.  MacNulty),  34201. 

Politioal  influence,  danger  of — 

Belgium  and  Germany — Complaint  that  pres- 
sure was  exercised  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  country  generally — Results  were 
apparently  happy  ; no  place  in  Belgium 
in  the  same  plight  as  Leitrim  (Rev.  J. 
Meehan),  26881-2. 

Commissioners,  see  that  sub-heading 
Profit  and  Loss,  question  of — Application  of 
profits,  etc.- — 

Australasia — Railways  primarily  built-  to 
develop  the  country,  now  paying  very 
well  in  Victoria,  Western  Australia, 
etc.  (T.  R.  Griffin),  29428. 
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State  Railways,  State-controlled  Railways,  etc., 
in  Colonies  and  Foreign  Countries — 
continued. 

P ofit  and  Loss  Question  of — Application  of 
Profits,  etc. — continued. 

. Belgium — 

Criticism  of  Belgian  administration  by 
a French  writer ; statement  that 
railways  were  working-  at  a loss 
(Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26859-66,  26871-2. 
Loss  on  working  to  begin  with — Statis- 
tics of  interest  paid  and  existing 
surplus  (Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26867-9. 

Germ  any— 

..  Dissatisfaction  among  traders — Objec- 

tions to  Railways  making  so  much 
profit  (Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26879. 
Interest  paid — Amount  of  surplus  (Rev. 
J.  Meehan),  26873-8. 

Prussia— Large  proportion  of  profits  devoted 
to  service  of  - Government  (C.  J.  Dolan), 

' 27132. 

Rates,  reduction  of,  see  sub-heading  Rates. 

Success— Profit  not  the  sole  test  of  success 
on  a State-owned  Railway,  application 
of  profits  to  reduction  of  rates  and  de- 
velopment of  trade  (Rev.  J.  Meehan), 
26955-6. 

Prosperity,  growth  of  trade,  etc.,  largely  due  to 
State  Railways — Belgium  (Rev.  J. 

Meehan),  26843a  ; (J.  J,  Maguire), 

31516-9,  31522,  31617. 

Public  needs,  consideration  of,  in  a manner  im- 
possible to  a private  company — Instances 
in  regard  to  potatoes  in  East  Prussia 
(S.  M.  Macrory),  37682-5. 

Rates — 


Classification  of  goods — 

France  (P.  MacNulty),  34287-300. 

Germany— special  tariff  for  certain 
goods,  etc.  (P.  MacNulty),  34301-4. 

System  generally  prevailing  on  the  Con- 
tinent— Perishable  goods  placed  in 
highest  class  and  charged  at  highest 
rate,  considerable  difference  in  rates 
charged  (P.  MacNulty),  34302-3. 

Express  goods)  Charges  for,  conditions,  etc. — 

Belgium  (P.  MacNulty),  34462-92, 
34553-6a. 

Comparison  with  charges  and  conditions 
in  Ireland  (P.  MacNulty),  34305-12. 

Germany— Prices  and  conditions,  special 
concession  in  regard  to  milk,  etc.  (P. 
MacNulty),  34561-603,  34623-7. 

Loads,  conditions  as  to,  the  same  in  all 
countries  visited  bv  witness  (P. 
MacNulty),  34314-6. ' 

Special  Rates — Varying  conditions  as  to 
special  rates  in  the  different  coun- 
tries (P.  MacNulty),  34313. 

Fixing  and  Altering  Rates — Authority  re- 
sponsible, Private  Railways  com- 
pared with  State  Railways,  etc. — 

Austria— State  sanction  required  for 
rates  on  local  lines — Maximum 
rates  prescribed  by  older  char- 
ters of  concession,  but  not  by 
newer  deeds  (P.  MacNulty), 
34198. 

Reduction  of  rates,  powers  of  State 
in  regard  to  (P.  MacNulty). 
34198-200. 

Belgium — Conditions  under  which  rate 
was  fixed  on  State-owned  and  on  pri- 
vate railways  (P.  MacNulty),  34126- 
30. 

Denmark — 

State  fixed  rates  of  both  State-owned 
and  conceded  lines  (P.  Mac- 
Nulty), 34157. 

France — 

Charge  book  of  maximum  rates, 
issue  of,  by  State  to  every  large 
company  (P.  MacNulty),  34101. 
State  sanction  needed,  but  all  pro- 
posals for  reduction  had  to  come 
from  the  company  concerned — 
System,  of.  dual  control  said  to 
work  fairly  well  (P.  Mac- 
Nulty), 34230-52.. 


State  Railways,  State-controlled  Railways,  etc., 
in  Colonies  and  Foreign  Countries — 
continued. 

Rates — continued. 

v Fixing  and  Altering  Rates— continued. 
Germany — 

Conceded  railways — special  condi- 
tions governing  fixing  of  local 
and  through  rates  for  main  lines 
and  secondary  broad-gauge  rail- 
ways (P.  MacNulty),  34135-7, 
34140-3. 

Holland — 

Approval  of  State  required  for  all 
tariffs,  power  of  initiation  lying 
with  railway  (P.  MacNulty), 
34145,  34151. 

Arbitrary  power  of  State  to  reduce 
a rate  at  any  time — Owners 
granted  an  indemnity  in  certain 
cases — Arrangement  only  found 
in  Holland  so  far  as  witness 
knew  (P.  MacNulty),  34271-4. 
Hungary— 

Private  railways— Rates  fixed  by 
Companies  within  the  limits  of 
their  concessions,  but  subject  to 
State  approval  (P.  MacNulty), 
34201. 

State  railways,  Minister  of  Com- 
merce fixed  rates  on  (P.  Mac- 
Nulty), 34201. 

Fixing  of  Rates  with  a view  to  development 
of  the  country— Coal  carried  in  Victoria 
at  cost  price  to  begin  with  (T.  R.  Grif- 
fin), 29523. 

Holland,  arrangements  in,  similar  to  those 
in  Belgium  though  they  might  not  be 
identical  (P.  MacNulty),  34629-31. 

Low  Rates — 

Germany,  lower  rates  in,  than  in  the 
United  Kingdom  (Rev.  J.  Meehan), 
26962,  26967-70. 

Victoria — Biates  were  comparatively  low, 
questions  were  always  being  asked  in 
Parliament  in  connection  with  Rail- 
way Questions  (T.  It.  Griffin), 
29493-4? 

Maximum  Rates — 

Austria — Actual  rates  much  lower  than 
the  maximum  s prescribed  by  older 
charters  (P.  MacNulty),  34198. 
Belgium — No  information  available, 

actual  working  rates  and  maximum 
rates  identical  (P.  MacNulty), 
34126-30. 

Denmark — 

Basis  of  normal  rates  on  Govern- 
ment lines  (P.  MacNulty), 
34170. 

Government  Railways — Conveyance 
rates  and  constants  for  quick 
and  slow  goods,  rates  for  perish- 
ables, used  packings  and  parcels 
— Reduction  of  rates  for  dis- 
tance, etc.  (P.  MacNulty), 
34157-82. 

Private  railways — Rates  for  parcels, 
rates  and  constants  for  fast  and 
slow  goods,  reduced  slow  goods 
rate  and  rates  for  perishables  on 
South  Funen  railway  (P.  Mac- 
Nulty), 34182-97. 

Actual  rates,  conditions  of  fixing, 
etc. — Considerably  lower  than 
maximum  rates  (P.  MacNulty), 
34101-3,  34119. 

Amount  of  rate  fixed  for  quick 
and  slow  transit  (P. MacNulty), 
34111-9,  34122. 

Tramways  and  small  lines,  special 
rates  for  (P.  MacNulty),  34120. 
Uniformity  of  rate  for  quick  transit 
on  large  railways  whether  State- 
owned  or  not  (P.  MacNulty), 
34104-8,  34111. 

Preferential  Rates— No  preference  allowed 
to  be  shown  to  individuals  in  any  of  the 
countries  visited  by  witness  and*  no  evi- 
dence that  law  was  secretly  broken  in 
Prussia  (P.  MacNulty),  34275-7,  34652-6. 
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State  Railways,  State  Controlled  Railways,  etc., 
in  Colonies  and  Foreign  Countries — 
continued. 

Rates — continued. 

Private  railways,  comparison  of  rates  with 
those  on  State  railways — 

France  (P.  MacNulty),  34317-8. 

Unknown  factors — Witness  had  no 
knowledge  as  to  special  rates  nor 
as  to  what  percentage  of  traffic 
went  on  the  normal  tariff — Im- 
portant bearing  of  points  on  the 
question  at  issue  (P.  MacNulty), 
34326,  34330-3a — Discussion 

amongst  Commissioners,  34334- 
43a. 

Hefei-  also  to  sub-headings,  Fixing  and 
Altering,  and  Maximum  Rates. 
Publication  of  Rates — 

All  rates  published  in  books  purchaseable 
by  the  Public  at  a small  charge  in 
the  seven  countries  visited  by  witness 
Adoption  of  mileage  scales  accounted 
for  portability  of  books  (P.  Mac- 
Nulty), 34203-29,  34655,  34675: 
Notice  of  Alterations — Rates  on  State 
railways  could  not  be  reduced  with- 
out giving  15  days’  notice  nor  ad- 
vanced without  three  months’  notice 
(P.  MacNulty),  34260-70. 

Reduction  of  Rates,  policy  of,  with  a view 
to  development  of  the  country — 
France  and'  Germany — development  of 
railways  side  by  side  with  develop- 
ment of  canals  (Rev.  J.  Meehan), 
26954. 

Switzerland — Application  of  surplus  to 
reduction  of  rates  (C.  J.  Dolan), 
27133-4. 

Rigid  and  inelastic  system  in  regard  to  rates, 
question  of — System  in  New  Zealand  (J. 
J.  Maguire),  31629-31. 

Special  Rates — 

Belgium— 

Disbursements,  etc.,  charges  for  (P. 

MacNulty),  34547-50. 
Disinfection  of  wagons  carrying 
poultry,  charge  for  (P.  Mac- 
Nulty), 34546. 

Numerous  special  rates,  arrangement 
in  respect  of  wagon-loads,  etc. 
(P.  MacNulty),  34515-43. 
Denmark — Comparatively  few  special 
rates  (P.  MacNulty),  34163. 

France — Treatment  of  stations  interme- 
diate between  two  points  where 
specially  low  rates  had  been  struck — 
Exception  in  the  case  of  transit 
traffic  (P.  MacNulty),  34507-13. 
Holland — Arrangement  in  respect  of 
wagon-loads  (P.  MacNultv),  34536- 
43. 

Prussia — 

Commission  charges,  accessory  fees, 
etc.  (P.  MacNulty),  34657-69. 
Examples  of  goods  for  home  con- 
sumption and  export  subject  to 
special  rates,  regulations  govern- 
ing low  export  rates  (P.  Mac- 
Nulty), 34633-48. 

Ireland,  comparison  with,  impossible 
owing  to  dissimilar  conditions 
(P.  MacNulty),  34649-50. 
Varying  conditions  in  regard  to  special 
rates  on  the  Continent  (P.  Mac- 
Nulty), 34313. 

Tables  showing  unit  rates — 

Belgium  (P.  MacNulty),  34560. 

Germany  (P.  MacNulty),  34628. 

Salaries  and  Wages — Belgium,  workmen  over- 
worked and  underpaid,  alleged — Com- 
plaints were  not  so  loud  as  the  complaints 
about  English  Railways  at  the  present 
time  (Rey.  J.  Meehan),  26926. 

Speed  Belgian  Light  Railways,  comparison  with 

26852  3 ' " CaVan  (Rev-  J-  Meehan)- 
Strategic  reasons  for  State  ownership  in  France 
^Germany  (Col.  S.  Crawford).  30868. 


State  Railways,  State  Controlled  Railways,  etc., 
in  Colonies  and  Foreign  Countries — 
continued. 

Strikes — Nothing  of  the  kind  during  the  time 
witness  was  in  Victoria  (T.  R.  Griffin), 
29471,  29521. 

Terms,  weights,  and  moneys  found  in  statistics 
of  Continental  Railway® — Equivalents  in 
English,  see  sub-heading  Equivalents. 

Train  Service— Old-fashioned  and  inefficient  ser- 
vice alleged ; neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  as  compared  with  Irish  Railways 
(Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26924. 

Unprofitable  Railways — Nothing  wrong  in  remov- 
ing rails  and  sleepers  to  develop  other 
districts,  showed  that  mistake  had  been 
made  in  the  first  instance  (T.  R.  Griffin), 
29531-33a. 

Working  Expenses — 

Economy — Working  very  economical  in  Ger- 
many (J.  J.  Maguire),  31531. 

Financial  failure  of  Light  Railways  in  Ire- 
land partly  due  to  expensive  working — 
Comparison  with  Belgian  Railways  (Rev, 
J.  Meehan),  26807,  26816-21. 

Working  of  system  of  State  Railways — 

Mismanagement  of  passenger  service  on  Inter- 
colonial line  of  Canada  (J.  W.  Dor- 
man), 33395,  33446. 

Not  a success  in  Brazil — Railways  worked  at 
a loss  by  the  State  now  worked  at  a 
profit  by  companies  (W.  M.  Acworth), 
33448-50'. 

Success  of  State-owned  Railways — 

India  (S.  M.  Macrory),  37655-6. 

No  dissatisfaction  expressed,  except  in 
Italy,  where  lines  had  only  recently 
been  taken  over  (S.  M.  Macrory), 
37692-3,  37716. 

Station  Accommodation. 

Inferior  in  Ireland  to  what  it  is  in  England — 
Argument  in  favour  of  lower  passenger 
fares  than  in  England  (Rev.  J.  Meehan), 
26684-5. 

Waiting-room  and  platform  arrangements — 

Abominable  in  parts  of  Ireland  (S.  P- 
Preston),  27582,  27604. 

Shelter  Sheds,  Erection  of  near  stations,  pro- 
posed, to  accommodate  passengers  who 
had  to  wait  a long  time  for  trains  (J. 
Byrne),  37116-9. 

Third  Class — Insufficient  and  badly  kept 
waiting  rooms,  Instances  (W.  J.  O’Sulli- 
van), 31435-6. 

liefer  also-  to  Platforms. 

Statistics — Railway  Statistics. 

Not  so  full  and  satisfactory  a®  could  be  wished- 
(Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26966. 

Steamer  Services. 

Cross-Channel  Steamers — Subsidising  cross-Chan- 
nel steamers  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
Irish  produce  to  England,  proposed  (R. 
H.  Livesey),  34922. 

liefer  also  to  Names  of  Places. 


See  Building  Stone. 


Fares — School  children  going  to  Londonderry — 
Reduction  of  fares  since  Donegal  Rail- 
way Extension  to  Derrv  (J.  Colhoun), 
30653-4. 

Level  crossing  continually  blocked  by  engines  (J. 
Colhoun),  30631.' 

Loading  and  unloading — Lack  of  accommodation, 
damage  to  blackberries,  etc.  (J.  Colhoun), 
30582-6. 

Preference  given  to  Derry  though  Strabane  was 
geographically  a seaport  town  and  en- 
titled to  equal  facilities  with  Derry  (T. 
B.  Feely),  30282,  30285,  30319-20,  30325. 
30374-7;  (J.  Colhoun),  30592. 

Distance  from  Strabane  to  Derry  (T.  B. 
Feely),  30324. 

Influence — Derry  merchants  having  larger 
trade,  had  more  influence  on  Directors  of 
Railway  Co.  (T.  B.  Feely),  30311,  30378. 
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Stk  a bane — continued. 

Preference  given,  etc. — continued. 

Inland  towns,  rates  to  for  traffic  not  coming 
in  !by  sea — Preference  given  to  Derry 
(T.  B.  Feely),  30320-3,  30228-32. 
Contradiction — Rates  from  Strabane  to 
interim  stations  in  all  cases  less  than 
rates  from  Derry,  excepting  seaport 
competition  rates  (Col.  Plews), 
30426-7,  30431-2. 

Lists  of  Rates — 

Breadstuffs,  rates  to  Strabane  and 
Derry  from  inland  towns  (T. 

B.  Feely),  30320,  30427a. 

Potatoes — Rates  from  Derry,  Stra- 
bane, and  inland  towns  to  Bel- 
fast, Liverpool,  Dublin,  and 
Manchester,  and  local  rates  from 
Strabane  (T.  B.  Feely),  30432. 

Instances  of  undue  preference  given  to  Derry, 
case  of  milling  industry  killed  iby  rates, 
etc.  (T.  B.  Feely),  30320-3,  30405-11. 

Railway  would  lose  the  Derry  traffic  if  low 
rates  were  not  given  (T.  B.  Feely), 
30382-6. 

Same  reason  ought  to  apply  in  case  of 
Strabane,  Merchants  refused  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  railway  because 
they  got  secret  rebates  or  facilities 
from  railway  (T.  B.  Feely),  30388- 
91. 

See  also  sub-heading  Rebates. 

Table  (J.  Colhoun),  30594. 

Tj’pical  cases — List  not  complete  (J.  Col- 
houn), 30595-6. 

Waterway,  condition  and  working  of,  see  that 
sub-heading. 

Principal  goods  exported  from  district  (J.  Col- 
houn), 30570. 

Rates — 

Access  to  rate-book  refused  by  Company’s 
agent  at  Strabane  in  ’99 — Improvement 
in  Company’s  demeanour  since  that  date 
(J.  Colhoun),  30589-91. 

Attitude  of  railway  in  regards  to  competi- 
tion— Competition  stifled  if  possible,  fail- 
ing that  some  agreement  made  as  to  rates 
and  fares — No  effective  competition  at 
present  (T.  B.  Feely),  . 30349-52,  30414a-6. 

Blackberries — Reduction  applied  for,  nothing 
done  (J.  Colhoun),  30652. 

•Conference  with  Great  Northern — 

Doubtful  results  (T.  B.  Feely),  30413a-4. 
Memorandum  agreed  to  (Col.  Plews), 
30432. 

Retrospective  application — Extent  to 
which  reductions  were  made  re- 
trospective (Col.  Plews),  30432  ; 
(Col.  H.  Poe),  30432a. 

Flour  from  Belfast — Rates  reduced  to  crush 
steamer  competition  and  raised  on 
withdrawal  of  steamer — Traffic  some- 
times taken  on  to  Derry  and  sent 
back  to  Strabane  (T.  B.  Feely), 
30340-3,  30417 a-8a. 

Great  Northern  had  never  carried  flour 
at  rates  mentioned  (Col.  Plews), 
30417a,  . 30418a. 

Fruit,  high  rates  charged  in  comparison  with 
rates  for  foreign  produce. 
Co-operation,  growth  of  (J.  Colhoun), 
30629. 

Size  of  consignment,  question — Special 
facilities  should  be  given  for  the 
Irish  trade  (J.  Colhoun),  30625-8. 

Import  rates  for  Heavy  Drapery— Merchants 
obliged  to  import  on  account  of  ex- 
cessive rates  (T.  B.  Feely),  30433a. 

Increase  in  rates  in  1892  (J.  Colhoun), 
30597-9,  30624-5. 

Subsequent  alteration,  Judgment  of  Rail- 
way -Commissioners,  question  of 
(J.'  Colhoun),  30602-6,  30630. 
Memorandum  signed  by  witness  on 
behalf  of  traders,  List  of  rates 
agreed  to  as  satisfying  com- 
plaints—Breach  of  faith  on  part 
of  railway  company  alleged  (J. 
Colhoun),  30606.4-15. 


Strabane — continued. 

Rates — continued. 

Pork  and  Bacon — Rates  higher  for  unmanu- 
factured than  for  manufactured  article 
(J.  Colhoun),  30572-80. 

Porter,  High  Rates  for  (T.  B.  Feely),  30368- 
70,  30432. 

Coasting  steamers’  competition,  reduction 
of  rates  due  to,  Rates  raised 
when  steamer  was  taken  oS  (T. 

B.  Feelv),  30325-34;  (Colonel 
Plews),  30420. 

Case  of  Merchant  who  sent  porter  by 
sea  to  Morecambe  and  Derry  at 
an  extra  expense  of  6cl.  a ton 
rather  than  pay  railway  rates 
when  raised  (T.  B.  Feely),  30328, 
30334,  30371-2. 

Preference  given  to  Derry,  sec  that  sub-head- 
ing. 

Smalls,  rates  for,  oppressive  operation — 

Alteration  of  scale  proposed  (J.  Colhoun), 
30645-51. 

Rebates,  Secret  Rebates,  Facilities,  etc. — Good 
many  secret  rebates  given,  but  it  was  very 
difficult  to  get  definite  information  owing 
to  fear  of  boycott  by  tire  railways  (T.  B. 
Feely),  30335-9. 

Explanation  of  difficulty  in  getting  mei'chants 
to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  railways  (T. 
B.  Feely),  30388-91,  30399-401. 

Particulars  erf  cases— Case  of  Mr.  Devine, 
passes  given  and  promised,  etc.  (T. 
B.  Feely),  30392-8.  30424-6. 
Explanation  of  case  of  Mr.  Devine  (Col. 
Plews),  30420-6. 

Rebates  had  been  given  in  circumstances 
where  there  was  a strong  case  for  reduced 
rates,  but  no  rebates  were  given  which 
were  not  available  to  every  body  alike 
(Col.  Plews),  30419-20. 

Water-way,  Condition  arid  Working  of,  etc. — 

Bridge  impeding  navigation  of  Canal  built 
by  Canal  Company  with  aid  of 
£1,000  given  by  the  Railway  (T.  B. 
Feely),  30312-3,  30347-8. 

Canal  Company  had  never  repudiated  the 
statement  that  they  had  received 
'from  the  Railway  £1,000  to  build  a 
low  level  bridge  (T.  B.  Feely), 
30347-8. 

Canal  could  be  made  an  effectual  waterway  il 
taken  in  hand  bv  the  State  (T.  B.  Feely), 
30402-3. 

Depth  of  water  in  waterway,  size  of  vessels 
which  could  be  accommodated  in 
Canal  basin,  etc.  (T.  B.  Feely), 
30283-93,  30315-7. 

Harbour  Commissioners’  neglect  of  duty 
in  not  keeping  the  river  free  up  to 
Lifford,  Question  of  (T.  B.  Feely), 
30315-9. 

Ownership  of  Canal — Public  Canal,  decision 
of  Committee  of  Loi'ds  and  Commons 
against  the  Duke  of  Abercorn’s  claim  to 
Private  Ownership  (T.  B.  Feely),  30294-5. 

Value  of  traffic  annually  carried  over  Canal 
(T.  B.  Feely),  30318. 

Working  of  Canal  at  present  by  Mr.  John 
M'Farlane — Canal  not  utilised, 
worked  partly  in  collusion  with  the 
Railway  (T.  B.  Feely),  30296-303. 
Explanation  of  how  Canal  came  to  be  in 
the  1 lands  of  Mr.  M'Farlane  (Col. 
H.  Poe),  30308-10. 

Great  Northern  had  no  arrangement 
wi  th  the  Canals  in  any  way  (Col. 
Plews),  30418a-9. 

Strabane  and  Letterkennv  Railway  : 

Letterkenny  Line,  Question  of  Competition  with — 

No  one  would  travel  on  the  old  route  unless 
compelled  to  do  so  (Dr.  Thompson), 
30196. 

Ratepayers’  position,  effect  on — Competition 
would  put  an  end  to  ratepayers’  hopes  of 
relief — Argument  in  favour  of  Treasury 
assistance  to  guaranteeing  area  (Dr. 
Thompson),  30197-200. 

Stbadbally  : 

Stone  quarry  rented  by  Mr.  Kiernan  from  Ool. 
Cosby — Railway  needed  to  quarry — 
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Stone  quarry  rented  by  Mr.  Kiernan,  etc. — cont. 
Canal  useless,  rates  higher  than  by  rail, 
though  Canal  carriage  would  be  best  for 
carrying  stone  (J.  Kiernan),  27985-90. 
Condition  of  limestone  industry  when  quarry 
was  first  opened  (J.  Kiernan) , 27993. 
Cost  of  transport  to  Dublin,  including  cartage 
— Impossible  to  compete  witli  Portland 
stone  (J.  Kiernan),  27969-70,  28015-30. 
Distance  from  station,  cost  of  carting  (J. 
Kiernan),  27959-64. 

Distance  of  quarry  from  Dublin  (J.  Kiernan), 
27998. 

Employment — Number  of  men  employed, 
wages  paid,  etc.  (J.  Kiernan),  27955-6, 
27977-8,  28041. 

Kind  of  orders  received  (J.  Kiernan),  27997. 
Output  (J.  Kiernan),  27971. 

Proportion  of  value  of  stone  in  Dublin  repre- 
sented by  freight  and  cartage  for 
rough  and  wrought  stone  (J. 
Kiernan),  28015-25. 

Portland  stone,  comparison  with  (J. 
Kiernan),  28026-30,  28032-3. 

Quality  of  stone,  easy  to  work,  better  suited 
to  climate  of  Ireland  than  Portland  stone, 
etc.  (J.  Kiernan),  27973-6,  28031. 
Railway  people  easy  to  get  on  with — They 
carried  the  stone  safely  (J.  Kiernan), 
28034. 

Railway  to  quarry  needed  (J-  Kiernan), 
27966,  27971. 

Amount  of  traffic,  extent  to  which  traffic 
would  nay  for  a railway  (J. 
Kiernan),  27965-6,  27983-4,  28000-7, 
28041. 

Capital,  provision  of — Private  capital  not 
available,  not  likely  that  district 
would  give  a guarantee  ( J.  Kiernan), 
28065-7. 

Gauge — Broad  gauge  line  needed1  (J. 
Kiernan),  28068-7. 

Length  of  line  required,  cost,  etc.  (J. 
Kiernan),  28060-2. 

Population  of  district,  agricultural  out- 
put, character  of  people,  etc.  (J. 
Kiernan),  28052-9,  28064. 

Profit  question — Line  might  not  pay  im- 
mediately (J.  Kiernan),  28064. 
Subsidiary  traffic  which  could  be  de- 
veloped if  railway  were  con- 
structed (J.  Kiernan),  27993-4. 
28042-3,  28048,  28051. 

Not  likely  that  there  would  be  traffic 
enough  to  pay  for  the  railway 
(J.  Kiernan),  28008-13. 

Rates  from  Athy  to  Dublin  for  worked  and 
rough  stone  (J.  Kiernan),  27967-8. 

Steam  traction  to  Athy,  question  of — Witness 
would  put  a traction  engine  on  the 
road  for  a large  job  (J.  Kiernan). 
27978-80.  27996,  27999. 

No  representation  had  been  made  to  rail- 
way company  (J.  Kiernan),  27995. 
Supply  of  stone — No  difficulty  in  getting  any 
quantity  (J.  Kiernan),  27978. 

Use  to  which  stone  was  put— Church  building 
(J.  Kiernan),  27957-8. 

Steanoklak  and  Glenties  Railway  : 

Automatic  brakes  not  used,  and  mixed  trains  run, 
to  the  great-  inconvenience  and  discomfort 
of  the  public  (Dr.  Thompson),  30262-7. 
Competition — Glen  ties  line  destroyed  the  Killy - 
begs  line  and  was  itself  destroyed  by 
Letterkenny  and  Burtouport  Railway 
(Dr.  Thompson),  30135,  30185,  30188. 


Strokestowx  : 

Agreement  with  Evidence  of  Mr.  D.  Owens  (.T. 
O’Farrell).  38513-5. 

Cattle- 


Export  to  England  and  Scotland,  decrease  i 
export  trade  owing  to  competitio 
(D.  Owens),  38505-8,  38530-2. 

Rates,  reduction  of  would  enable  Iris 
Cattle  Trade  to  meet  foreign  con 
petition  (D.  Owens),  38505-10. 


Strokestowx — continued. 


Number  of  cattle  and  sheep  sold  in  the  vear 

(J.  O’Farrell),  38528-9. 
liefer  also  to  sub-heading  Railway  Communi- 
cation. 

Railway  Communication,  lack  of — 

Disadvantages  in  connection  with  Cattle  Fairs 
and  Markets  for  farm  produce — De- 
cline in  Agriculture,  etc.  (D.  Owens), 
38478-85,  38490-7,  38500-3. 

Decrease  in  cattle  sales  by  nearly  30  per 
cent. — Buy  ere  objections  to  condition 
of  cattle  (J.  O’Farrell),  38533-5. 
Extension  from  Dromod — 

Attitude  of  Midland  Great  Western  Rail- 
way and.  Cavan  and  Leitrim  Railway 
in  faivour  of  the  scheme  (J. 
O’Farrell),  38518-22,  38536-7. 

Fuel,  scarcity  of — Extension  of  line  would 
develop  Arigna  Mines,  and  provide 
cheap  fuel  for  Strokestowu  and  sur- 
rounding districts  (J.  ©’Farrell), 
38516-8. 

Grant  previously  rejected  on  behalf  of 
Cavan  and  Leitrim  Railway,  Appli- 
cation for,  by  Strokestowu  people 
(D.  Owens),  38498-9. 

Guarantee  question  (D.  Owens),  38486-9, 
38504. 

O’Conor  Don,  Evidence  in  favour  of 
scheme  given  before  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  Congestion  (J.  O'Farrell), 
38518. 

Preferable  to  connection  with  Drumsna 
(J.  O’Farrell),  38538-41,  38547-8. 

Strokestowu  Rural  District  Council 
Resolution — Reply  of  Chief 
Secretary  (J.  O’Farrell),  38523- 
7. 

No  further  action  taken  by  the  Irish 
Office  (J.  O’Farrell,  D.  Owens)) 
38542-5. 


Pig  traffic,  decline  in  owing  to  difficulty  in 
getting  pigs  to  Dromod  (J.  O'Farrell), 
38545. 

SwiXEY,  Mr.  J.  H.  H. — ■ Belfast  liepresentative  of 
Ardara  Bailway  Committee. 

Evidence,  37584-601. 


T. 

Taubeet : 

Boat  and  Coach  service,  subsidised  service  to  Kil- 
ruslr  established  under.  Act  of  1896 — 
Abandoned  because  it  was  imremunera- 
tive,  etc.  (F.  J.  O’Doherty),  38431-4, 
38469-74. 

Taxation— Over-Taxation  or.  Ireland  : 

Money  due  to  Ireland — 

Everybody  admitted  that  the  money  was  due 
to  Ireland,  Question  as  to  (Dr.  Thomp- 
son), 20234-40. 

Befer  also  to  Nationalisation — Financial  As- 
pect, etc. 


Terminals  : 

Distinction  between  service  and  station  terminals 
(P.  MacNulty),  34193. 

Service  terminals  should  not  be  charged  where 
traders  did  the  work  themselves — In- 
stances of  rates  for  furniture,  cement, 
glass,  etc,  which  were  above  the  maximum 
(Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26734-56,  26776-90a 
(p.  13),  26978-81. 

Collection  charged  for  when  goods  were  de- 
livered by  trader  on  trucks — Drawback 
never  paid  (J.  O’Dempsey),  29212-6. 

Discussion  in  reference  to  Cement  Rate  (Rev. 
J.  Meehan),  27046-8,  27140. 

. Short  and  long  distances — Railway  Companies 
entitled  to  charge  same  station  and  ser- 
vice terminals  (J.  Aird),  38689-92. 
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Third  Class  Passengers  : 

Complaints  chiefly  in  Tespect  of  Great  Southern 
and  Western  (W.  J.  O’Sullivan),  31481-3. 

Cushioning  of  third  class  carriages  on  Midland 
Great  Western  Railway  proposed  (J . 
O’Boyle),  36278-9. 

Heating  arrangements  needed  (W.  J.  O’Sullivan), 
31428-9. 

Insufficient  accommodation,  dirty  carriages,  etc., 
on  certain  lines  (S.  P.  Preston),  27604. 

Lavatory  accommodation  needed  on  all  trains 
(W.  J.  O’Sullivan),  31430-4. 

Lighting — No  lights  in  third  class  carriages  where 
there  were  passengers  although  there  were 
lights  in  first  and  second  class  where 
there  were  no  passengers  (J.  O’Boyle), 
36275-7. 

Waiting-rooms  insufficient  and  badly  kept — In- 
stances (W.  J.  O'Sullivan),  31435-6. 

Thompson,  Dr.  E. — Resident  in  Omagh. 

Evidence,  30087-272. 

Through  Rates — Difference  between  cross-Channel 
rates  and  local  rates  giving  a preference 
to  imported  goods — inland  through 

rates,  etc.  (Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26997-8 
(Dr.  Thompson),  30189 ; (Rev.  H. 
O’Reilly),  32240;  (J.  O’ Boyle),  36400-4. 

Comparison  of  Through  Rates— Statistics  (Rev. 

J.  Meehan),  p.  14.  . 

Co-operation  in  sending  produce  and  size  of  con- 
signment question  (R.  H.  Dorman), 
27924-7. 

Laroe  consignments  would  always  command 
a preferential  tariff  (Col.  S.  Crawford), 
30847-8,  30923-5. 

Crippling  or  suppressing  Irish  industries— Effect 
of  system  of  free  imports  and  preferential 
through  rates  (P.  K.  O’Sullivan),  27280- 
4 27298;  (P.  J.  Manmon),  28984-8, 
28990  ; (T.  F.  Smyth),  30513,  30541 -2a  ; 
(Col.  S'.  Crawford),  30778,  30834-9;  Rev. 
H.  O’Reilly)  32239;  (P.  M'Loughlm), 
32367;  (J.  M'Cutcheon),  32813-5  ; (J.  W. 
Johnston),  32935;  (S.  M Macrory), 

37679-80  ; (J.  P.  Dowdall),  37841. 

Definition  of  preferential  rate  as  rate  given 
to  foreigner  to  the  detriment  of  the 
native  producer  (J.  J.  Maguire),  31585- 
92. 

Depopulation,  contributing  cause  of  (J.  W.  Johns- 
ton), 32923-4. 

English  railway  companies,  Influence  causing  un- 
fair disproportion  in  favour  of  mw™ 
through  rates  (J.  A.  Glyxrn),  28386-92. 

Equalisation  of  through  and  local  rates  needed— 
Disparity  at  present  too  great  (J.  A. 
Glynn),  28326-8;  (R.  Goodbodv),  31377- 
83,'  31408. 

Central  Irish  Authority  the  only  means  of 
obtaining  equalisation  (J.  A.  Glynn), 


Railway  and  Canal  Commissioners’  judgment 
(P.  Corless),  36974-7. 

Refer  also  to  subheading  Protection. 

Foreign  competition-Irish 

in  English  markets  (J.  A .Glynn),  28379- 
81  ‘ (P.  J.  Mannion),  28989  ; (T.  F. 
Smyth),  30511-2  (J.  CXBoyle),  36397-9  ; 
(J.  Collins),  36450-1;  (S.  M.  Macrory), 
37682. 

Depopulation,  contributing  cause  of  (J.  Vi . 
Johnston),  32921a-2. 

Higher  rate  on  foreign  goods  in  certain  cases 
proposed  (J.  J-  Maguire),  31618. 

Nearness  to  markets  was  no  advantage  owing 
to  modem  method  of  transport  (Rev.  J. 
Meehan),  26987.  ,-p  r 

Preference  given  to  foreigners,  etc.  (K.  t*. 

M'Crum),  27711-7;  (J.  A.  Glynn), 
28378.  . 

Differential  treatment  legalised  by  exist- 
ing  law — Law  should  be  altered  (J.  J - 
Maguire),  31619-21. 


Through  Rates — continued. 

Foreign  Competition — continued. 

Prosperity  of  Ireland  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased if  it  could  obtain  a substantial 
part  of  the  traffic  (Dr.  Thompson),  30177- 
9. 

Reduction  of  outward  rates  in  order  to  give 
Irish  agriculturalists  «.  chance  (T. 

F.  Smyth),  30554  ; (Rev.  H. 
O’Reilly),  32147;  (R.  II.  Livesey), 
34778-80,  34820-2;  (J.  P.  Dowdall), 
37926-7,  37937-41. 

Advantage,  but  there  was  not  much  to 
complain  of  at  present  (Sir  G.  St.  J . 
Colthurst),  38074. 

Complaint  referred  not  so  much  to  the 
absolute  amount  of  the  rates  as  to 
the  amount  paid  in  comparison  with 
competitors  (Rev.  J.  Meehan),  25982- 
7. 

Co-operation  and  attention  to  quality  of 
products  more  likely  to  do  good  (Rev. 
H.  O’Reilly),  32238. 

Local  rates  from  inland  towns  to  ports  for 
export  traffic  to  be  so  low  as  to  admit 
of  competition  on  an  equal  footing 
with  Canadians,  Danes,  etc.  (Rev.  J. 
Meehan),  26930-6,  27038-44. 

No  injury  to  English  farmer  if  the  pro- 
duce in  his  market  were  Irish  in- 
stead of  Canadian  or  Russian  (Rev. 
J.  Meehan),  26988-90. 

Only  remedy — ‘English  railways  would 
continue  to  develop  foreign  traffic 
(J.  A.  Glynn)  28382-6. 

Protection  Question — • 

Protection  did  not  come  in — Railway 
rates  a different  matter  from 
Custom  duties  (J.  J.  Maguire), 
31610-3 

Removal  of  protection  and  substitu- 
tion of  equality  was  object  of 
proposed  reduction  (J.  J. 

Maguire),  31614-6. 

State-owned  railways  in  foreign  countries, 
low  export  rates  granted  (J.  J. 
Maguire)  31528-30,  31601-3, 

31641-2. 

Similar  policy  for  Ireland  desirable 
(J.  J.  Maguire),  31604-9. 

Too  late— -Question  whether  it  was  too 
late  to  stimulate  agricultural  out- 
put by  revision  of  Tates  (R.  Good- 
body),  31354-65. 

Value  of  food  products  exported  from  Den- 
mark to  the  United  Kingdom  compared 
with  value  from  Ireland — Difference  in 
freight  a contributing  factor  (R.  G. 
M'Crum),  27755-8. 

General  public  got  the  advantage  (Sir.  G.  St.  J. 
Colthurst),  38075. 

Inequality  of  inward  rates — Amalgamation  of 
railways,  no  inducement  under  a uni- 
fied system  to  regard  any  particular 
town  with  special  favour  (C.  J.  Dolan), 
27100-1. 

Inequality  of  Inward  and  Outwiard  Rates — 

Equalisation  proposed  (R.  G.  M'Ornm), 
27718-9  ; (Colonel  S.  Crawford).  30775-7  ; 
(J.  W.  Dorman),  33393 ; (C.  O’Cal- 
laghan), 38250-3 ; (Dr.  Laffan),  38300. 
Instances— Statistics  (Rev.  J.  Meehan),  p. 
14. 

Inequality  of  outward  rates— Instances  (Rev.  J. 

Meehan),  p.  15,  16;  (W.  Pedlow),  31920- 

4. 

Acts  of  Parliament  should  be  so  drawn  as  to 
prevent  evasions  (W.  Pedlow),  31929a. 
Table,  p.  183. 

Information  as  to  incidence  of  rates — Acts  of 
Parliament  should  be  so  drawn  as  to 
prevent  evasions  (W.  Pedlow),  31929a. 
Inland  stations,  system  of  through  rates  to — 
English  system  should  be  extended-  to 
Ireland. 

Advantage  to  trade  and  agriculture  of  Ire- 
land (S’.  M.  Macrory),  37611. 
North-Eastern  and  Staffordshire  lines  had 
hitherto  refused  to  book,  except  to  ports 
(S.  M.  Macrory),  37612-3. 

V 3 K 
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Through  Rates — continued. 


Timoleague  and  Couetmacsheeey  Railway — con. 


Inwiard  through,  rates  from  England  not  of  much 
advantage  to  Ireland  (J.  P.  Dowd  all), 
37817. 

No  through  rates — 

Inland  through  rates,  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing (S.  M.  Miacrory),  37630. 

Injury  ito  trade  (S.  M.  Macrory),  37648- 
5b. 

There  should  be  an  obligation  to  give 
through  rates  wherever  there  was  a 
current  of  traffic  (W.  B.  Hill), 
32035. 

Remedy  provided'  by  the  law,  cost,  etc. — 
Witness  had  not  kftiowm  of  provision 
(W.  B.  Hill),  32074-7. 

Protection  in  her-  own  markets  desired'  for  Ire- 
land. 

Cheap  import  rates  an  advantage  in  case  of 
goods  not  produced  nor  manufactured  in 
Ireland  (Rev.  H.  O’Reilly),  32139-48, 
32177-9,  32224-5 ; (P.  M’Loughlin), 

32368-9. 

Equal  protection  for  England  and  Ireland 
was  what  witness  desired  (Colonel  S'. 
Crawford),  30889-9a,  30892,  30968-70. 

Inland  through  rates — Placing  on  the  same 
footing  .as  the  import  orates  from  Eng- 
land proposed  (Rev.  J.  Meehan), 
26991-2,  26999-27000. 

Inward  through  rates  on  articles  that  could 
be  manufactured  in  Ireland  should 
•be  'kept  up  (Rev.  J.  Meehan), 
26937-9. 

Attitude  of  England — Question  which  of 
the  two  would  get  the  best  of  it  in 
an  economic  fight  (Rev.  J. 
Meehan),  26939-47a. 

Preferential  rates  illegal  (Colonel  S.  Craw- 
ford), 30890-1. 

Revision  of  inland  rates  needed  'T.  E. 
Smyth),  30554;  (Sir  G.  St.  J.  Colt- 
hurst),  38076. 

Revision  of  inland  rates  where  manifestly 
prejudicial  to  local  interest-;  pro- 
posed (Rev.  H.  O’Reilly),  32223, 
32226. 

Reduction  of  inland  rates  v.  raising  of 
low  import  rates — Question  of  (Rev. 
H.  O’Reilly),  32227-35, 

State  ownership  as  remedy  (J.  .T.  Maguire), 

31506-7. 

Tierney,  Mr.  Michael — Vice-Chairman  of  Ennis 
Urban  District  Council. 

Evidence,  29040-195a. 

Timoleagde  and  Codrtmacshbrey  Railway. 

Construction  and  Equipment — 

Board  of  Trade  had'  imposed  a limit-  of 
speed  to  ensure  the  safety  of  rhe  line, 
but  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  its 
equipment  (W.  C.  R.  Coe),  35156-7, 
35161. 

Improvement  question — Government  advance 
-asked  for,  etc. 

Absorption  of  line  by  Cork  and  Bandon 
Company  the  real  solution  of  the 
difficulty,  but  negotiations  had’  fal- 
len through  (W.  C.  R.  Coe),  35066-8, 
35087-9. 

Amount  of  advance  required  (G.  A. 

Armstrong),  35177-81. 

Curves  made  line  dangerous  unless 
trains  were  run  at  a very  low  rate 
of  speed1  and  with  great  care  (W. 
■C.  R.  Coe),  35055-6-,  35059-65, 

35150-9,  35163. 

Electric  staff  system,  establishment  of 
would  ensure  greater  safety,  though 
it  was  not  absolutely  necessary  (G. 
A.  Armstrong),  35188-97. 

Gradient — Altering  gradient  proposed, 
estimated  cost,  etc.  (G.  A.  Arm- 
strong), 35182-7. 

Heavy  rolling  stock — Question  as  to  pos- 
sibility of  passage  of  heavy  rolling 
stock  on  line  (W.  C.  R.  Coe),  35066, 
35092-101. 


'Construction  and  Equipment — continued. 

Rolling  stock — Heavy  expenditure  out  of 
revenue  owing  to  line  being  badly 
equipped  at  the  outset  (W.  C.  R.  Coe), 
35018,  35039,  35044,  35046-9,  35160. 

Date  of  opening  (W.  C.  R.  Coe),  35019. 

Description  of  railway — Route,  gauge,  mileage, 
etc.  (W.  C.  R.  Coe),  35009-14,  35020. 

Fares  (W.  ;C.  R.  Coe),  35037,  35076. 

Exoursion  tickets  at  a farthing  a mile  ex- 
periment (T.  J.  Canty),  38143. 

Financing  line,  unsatisfactory  system — 

Contractor  floated'  company  and  kept  every- 
thing in  his  own  hands  until  he  dropped 
his  connection  with  the  railway,  the 
ratepayers  having  no  one  to  advise  them 
or  be  responsible  for  their  interests  (W. 
C.  R.  Coe),  35017-8,  35121-3,  35125-30, 
35164. 

Guarantee,  see  that  sub-heading. 

Undertaking  to  work  railway  should  have 
been  obtained  from  the  parent  com- 
pany in  the  first  instance  (W.  C.  R. 
Coe),  35020-2,  35165. 

Guarantee— Amount  contributed'  by  ratepayers, 
etc.  (W.  C.  R.  Coe),  35017,  35052-4, 
35124-5. 

Amount  paid  in  perpetuity  and  liability  for 
deficit  (C.  O’ Callaghan),  38278. 

Reduction  for  liabilit3',  proposal  for  (G.  A. 
Armstrong),  35198-202. 

Management — 

County  Council  'Committee,  management  by 
(W.  C.  R.  Coe),  35083. 

Public-spirited  policy,  line  managed  for  the 
good'  of  the  district — Instances  of  unre- 
munerative  nates,  etc.  (W.  C.  R.  Coe), 
35069,  35073-6,  35084-5,  35102-5,  35110, 
35131-41. 

Rates — 

Low  rates  for  passengers  and-  goods — Raising 
rates  wtould-  prohabily  diminish  traffic 
(W.  C.  R.  Coe),  35027-30,  35069,  35073-6, 

. 35102-8,  35110,  35133-4,  35140. 

Rates  given  which  were  not  in  rate-book  al- 
leged— Contradiction  ('Colonel  Plews), 
35202. 

Sand  (three-fourths  of  total  traffic)  carried 
at  unremunenative  rate  (W.  C.  R.  Coe), 
35032-4,  35069,  35084,  35104-5,  35108. 

Water  competition  affected  coal  rates  ad- 
versely, but  rates  in  general  were  mea- 
sured upon  a view  of  what  district  could 
afford  to  pay  (W.  C.  R.  Coe),  35135-9. 

Receipts  (W.  C.  R.  Coe),  35038. 

Traffic  carried — Amount,  etc.  (W.  C.  R.  Coe), 
35023-6,  35070-2,  35077-81. 

Train  ‘Service — Summer-  and'  winter  train  ser- 
vice; extra  trains  run  on  market  days 
(W.  C.  R.  Coe),  35035-6. 

Working  Expenses — One  of  the  -most  eco- 
nomically worked  lines  in  Ireland  (W. 
C.  R.  Coe),  35039-43,  35082,  35111-7. 

Tisdall,  Mr.  H.  0. — Secretary  of  the  Dublin  and 
Blessington  and  Poulaphouca  Tramways. 

Evidence,  35476-510. 

Tonnage. 

Ireland,  England,  and  Scotland — Tonnage  of 
goods  and  mineral  trains  in  Ireland, 
England,  and  Scotland'  respectively  for 
the  years  1895,  1900,  and  1906,  shown 
in  Table  6 (W.  G.  S.  Adams),  33636. 

Trade,  Board  of. 

Appeal  to,  with  reference  to  Rates  or  Facilities — 
Powers  under  Conciliation  Clause  of  Act 
of  1888- 

Persuasive  only — Board  not  likely  to  succee 
in  getting  facilities  where  traders  had 
failed  to  do  so  (W.  B.  Hill),  32072. 

Value  of  Board’s  action,  question  of  (P.  Fitz- 
gerald), 29776,  29825-6. 

Regulations  for  railways — 

Objection  to  interference  with  Irish  Railways 
(J.  O’Dempsey),  29290. 
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Trade,  Board  op — continued. 

Regulations  for  Railways — continued. 

Unnecessary  requirements  where  traffic  was 
very  small,  greater  elasticity  needed  (R. 
Goodbody),  31250-3,  31325-9;  (J.  W. 
Dorman),  33478. 


Train  Mileage. 


England  and  Scotland — decrease  in  train  mileage 
in  England  and  Scotland  during  the  last 
few  years  with  no  corresponding  decrease 
in  Ireland — Causes  (W.  G.  S.  Adams), 
33636— Table  6,  33814-8,  33821-3. 


Train  Service. 


Commercial  basis — policy  of  taking  off  a particu- 
lar train  because  it  did  not  pay  (J. 
Collins),  36451-5,  36499-501,  36503;  (P. 
Corless),  37073-6. 

Connections  at  Junctions,  etc.,  Inconvenience  and 
delay  due  to  want  of  co-ordination  (S. 
P.  Preston),  27542;  (R.  G.  M'Crum), 
27680-2. 

Acceleration  of  trains — Slight  acceleration 
would  remedy  evil  complained  of  at  Col- 
looney  (S.  P.  Preston),  27665-72. 

Designed  failure  (S.  P.  Preston),  27581-2, 
27584,  27587-8. 

Instance  where  connections  were  good — Clare- 
morris  (Tatlow),  27674  ; (S.  P.  Preston), 
27675. 


Instances  of  bad  connections  (S.  P.  Preston), 
27545-tf,  27578-80,  27586;  (R.  G. 
M'Crum),  27683-91. 

Great  Southern  and  Midland  Great 
Western  (J.  P.  Dowdall),  37856- 
61,  37883. 

No  representations  made  to  railways, 
improvements  made  when  a new 
railway  was  in  contemplation, 
abandoned  when  railway  scheme 
was  dropped  (J.  P.  Dowdall), 
37879-82. 

One  system,  bad  connections  on — Instances — 
Great  Southern  and  Western  (W.  J. 

O’Sullivan),  31415-26. 

Midland — Inny  Junction  instance  (S.  P. 
Preston),  27578,  27631-7. 

Amount  of  traffic,  question  of  (S.  P. 
Preston),  27644-9. 

Number  a,nd  arrangement  of  trains 
daily  from  Longford  (S.  P. 
Preston),  27636-43. 

Reasons  of  bad  connections — Inadequate 
staff,  delays  at  petty  stations,  etc.  (J.  A. 
Glynn),  28356. 

Unification  as  a remedy  (S.  P.  Preston), 
27542,  27583  ; (J.  A.  Glynn),  28357. 
Not  much  (use  when  bad  connections 
occurred  on  one  system  (W.  J. 
O’Sullivan),  31459-60. 

For  particular  places  see  their  names. 


Tralee  and  Dingle  Railway. 

Receipts  and  Expenditure— Deficit  larger  than 
that  of  any  other  Light  Railway  in 
Ireland  (Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26804.  ' 


Tramway. 

Light  Railway  running  along  a road  was  called 
a Tramway  (Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26850. 


Tribunal  eor  dealing  with  Complaints  against 
Railway  Companies. 

Cheap  and  accessible  Tribunal  needed  (M.  J. 
Nagle),  29604-6 ; (Col.  S.  Crawford), 
30798;  (W.  B.  Hill),  32071;  (E.  G. 
Henesev),  35691,  35696-7,  35703;  (S.  M. 
Macrory),  37661. 

Cheap  .Court  not  always  the  best — If  there 
was  to  be  an  appeal  it  would  be  wiser  to 
go  at  once  to  a big  court  (Dr.  Laffan), 
38299-300. 


Court  in  Dublin  would  be  an  advantage  (Rev. 

H.  O’Reilly),  32149-50. 

Law  costs  could  always  be  made  prohibitive 
while  railways  were  privately  owned  (T. 
B.  Feely),  30412-3;  (T.  M'Dermott), 
30806-10,  30894-9. 


Tribunal  for  Dealing  with  Complaints  against 

Railway  Companies — continued. 

Department  of  Agriculture — Duty  of  fighting 
cases  should  be  imposed  on  Department 
(J.  Horan),  29957-9. 

Kind  of  Tribunal  proposed  as  substitute  for 
Railway  and  Canal  Commission — 

Allpoa-t  Commission,  recommendation  of — 
Opinion  in  favour  of  such  a body  as  was 
recommended  (Col.  S.  Crawford),  30931- 

County  Court,  see  that  title. 

Irisl^^Tribunal  needed  (S.  M.  Macrory), 

Kind  of  cases  that  would  arise— Bulk  of 
cases  would  not  involve  legal  questions 
(Col.  S.  Crawford),  30804-5. 

Small  ambulatory  Commission  something  like 
present  Land  Commission  (S.  M. 
Macrory),  37658. 

Small  court  for  Ireland  alone,  having  its 
headquarters  in  Dublin  proposed  (Col. 
S.  Crawford),  30801-3. 

SmalHoral  Commission  proposed  (J.  Hor  m), 

Special  court— Opinion  in  favour  of  some 
kind  of  special  court  (P.  Corless),  37001. 

Legal  Assistance  Question  (E.  G.  Henesey), 
35712-5. 

Need  for  a tribunal,  No  suitable  tribunal  at 
present  in  existence  (P.  Corless),  37053- 
5,  37070-1. 


Trustee  Act  of  1893. 

See  Acts  of  Parliament. 

Tuam. 

Amalgamation  of  Waterford  and  Limerick  line 
with  Great  Southern  and  Western — Not 
in  interests  of  district,  Great  Southern 
had  neglected  district  (J.  A.  Glynn) 
28417-9. 

Competition — No  real  competition,  goods  blocked 
at  junction  owing  to  antagonism  between 
Midland  and  Great  Southern  (J.  A 
Glynn),  28369,  28420-3,  28426. 

Midland  should  have  obtained  running  powers 
up  to  Claremorris  (J.  A.  Glynn),  28424. 

Rates— Bacon,  rate  higher  from  Dublin  to  Tuam 
than  from  Liverpool  to  Tuam  (J  ^ 
Glynn),  28318-24. 

• No  bacon  coming  from  Dublin  at  present,  but 
there  was  a bacon  factory  in  Dublin  till 
very  recently  (J.  A.  Glynn),  28325. 


Additional  Light  Railways,  construction  proposed 
(Dr.  Thompson),  30097. 

Financial  question — County  Council  would 
help  if  Government  would  also  help  (Dr. 
Thompson),  30100,  30206-8. 

Great  Northern  had  not  helped  Tyrone  as  it 
should  have  done  (T.  B.  Feely),  30360 
Routes  suggested  (Dr.  Thompson),  30101-3 
Motor  Service  proposed  as  an  experiment  to  show 
whether  a railway  would  pay— Condition 
of  roads,  etc.  (R.  H.  Dorman),  27938-40 


Ulster  Canal. 

See  Lagan  Canal. 


U. 


UNDERCLOTHING  MANUFACTURE. 

c“tre*lSV2l  Mf“‘  <p' 

Class  of  goods  change  in— Fine  white  goods 
superseded  by  cheaper  and  heavier 
coloured  goods  (P.  M'Loughlin).  32235. 

United  States  of  America. 

Amalgamation  of  Railways,  benefit  of— Extent 
to  which  process  had  been  ca-ried,  etc. 
(Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26951,  pp.  27-8. 

Carmack  Amendment-Law  relating  to  liability 
of  carriers  (Rev.  J.  Meehan),  p.  16. 
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Wagons — Railway  Wagons. 

Cattle  and  Live  Stock,  Wagons  lor  — 

Cleansing  and  whitewashing  done  by  railway 
companies  (M.  J.  Nagle),  29609-10. 

Covered  trucks  needed— Disadvantages  of 
open  trucks  (P.  K.  O’Sullivan),  27254- 
60. 

Doors— Falling  doors  with  hinges  suggested 
(P.  Fitzgerald),  29760-5. 

English  custom  of  dividing  wagons  into  two 
by  a sliding  bar — Advantageous,  but  ar- 
rangement would  oost  money  and  trade 
would  scarcely  warrant  it  (M.  J.  Nagle), 
29633,  29721-2,  29734-40. 

Walsh,  Mr.  C. — Secretary  of  the  Ballyhay  Dairy 
Company. 

Evidence,  31790-883. 


Waterford  and  Limerick  Railway. 

Acquisition  by  Orest  Southern  end  Western  E.il- 
H way,  see  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway. 

Waterford,  New  Ross  and  Wexford  Railway. 

Amount  written  o*  in  Loan  Couimi«ioners’  ac- 
count  m respect  of  railway  (R.  Philpot), 
34087. 

West  Coast  of  Ireland. 

Fisheries,  development . of  and  the  question  of 
Railway  facilities,  refer  to  title  Fish- 

Williams,  Mr.  R.  C .—Representative  of  Macroom 
Urban  District  Cowicil. 


Evidence,  38549-94. 

Women  and  Girls,  Employment  for. 


Water  Competition. 

Trading  Districts  near  competitive  point,  such 
disparity  in  Rates  should  not  be  created 
as  amounted  to  derangement  of  trade  by 
a Public  Carrier  (W.  O’Reilly),  27476a- 
7,  27493. 

Public  Ownership  as  remedy  (W.  O’Reilly), 
27478-9,  27494-5 ; (S.  M.  Macrory), 
37676-8. 

Low  rates  essential,  but  economy  in 
working  would  enable  the  State  to 
give  low  rates  all  round  (S.  M. 
Macrory),  37726-44,  37795. 

Defer  also  to  Names  of  Places. 


Working  Expenses. 

Labour  cheaper  in  Ireland  than  in  England 
Argument  in  favour  of  lower  fares  (Rev. 
J.  Meehan),  26681. 

Light  Railways  in  Ireland— 

Amount  of  deficit  (Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26802. 
Expensive  working  a cause  of  financial  fail- 
ure— Comparison  with  Belgian  Railways 
(Rev.  J.  Meehan),  26807,  26816-21. 
Minimum  cost  per  week  for  maintenance  and 
traffic  expenses  (W.  C.  R.  Coe),  35118. 

Light  Railways  on  the  Continent  and  in  India— 
” Average  of  50  per  cent,  of  gross  receipts- 
(Rev.  D.  Gray),  26593-5. 
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Appendix  1 — Extracts  from  a Report  on  the  Arigna  Mineral  Field,  furnished  to  the 
“ . Treasury  by  David  Rankine,  C.  and  M.E., 

Appendix  2 — Report  on  certain  Mineral  Districts  in  the  County  of  Leitrim,  furnished 
^ to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction,  by 

Mr.  E.  St.  John  Lyburn,  A.R.C.S.,  F.G.S.,  Mining  Engineer, 


Appendix  S'.— Correspondence  between  the  Irish  Flour  Millers’  Association  and 
the  Railway  and  Canal  Commission ; the  Great  Northern 
(Ireland),  Great  Southern  and  Western,  Midland  Great  Western, 
and  Midland  (Northern  Counties  Committee)  Railway  Companies 
on  the  subject  of  the  analyses  of  Grain  and  Breadstuffs  rates,  handed 
in  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Shackleton,  during  his  examination  on  the  15th 
October,  1906,  ....•• 

Appendix  4-— Letters  between  Lord  Granard,  Post  Office,  London,  and  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Pirrie,  P.C.,  and  between  the  Postal  Authorities, 
Dublin,  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Line,  Great  Northern 
Railway  (Ireland),  relative  to  proposed  alterations  in  the  running 
of  the  night  Mail  Trains  between  Dublin  and  Belfast,  referred  to 
in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Cox,  Dundalk,  on  the  15th  March, 
1907,  and  Dr.  E.  M.  Thompson,  Omagh,  on  the  17th  October, 
1907, • 


of  the  West  and  South  Clare  Railways, 


Appendix  6- — Complaint  from  the  Tuam  Town  Commissioners,  dated  5th  October, 
yy  1907,  as  to  unsatisfactory  train  connections  at  Athenry,  . 


Appendix  7 . — Extracts  from  a Statement  of  the  Provisional. Comriuttee  promoting  the 
yy  construction  of  the  Cavan,  Leitrim,  and  Roscommon  Light  Railway 

and  Tramway,  issued  in  1884,  furnished  by  the  Rev.  D.  Gray,  P.P., 
Carrick-on-Shannon,  representative  of  the  Leitrim  County  Council, 
who  gave  evidence  on  the  11th  October,  1907, 


Appendix  8 — Statement  as  to  the  Guarantee  in  respect  of  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim 
yy  Railway,  handed  in  by  the  Rev.  D.  Gray,  P.P.,  Carrick  on-Shannon, 

representative  of  the  Leitrim  County  Council,  during  his  exami- 
nation on  the  lltli  October,  1907,  .... 


Appendix 


9 — Memoranda  (three),  transmitted  by  the  Rev.  J.  Meehan,  C.C.,  Kilmore, 
County  Cavan,  representative  of  the  Leitrim  County  Council,  as 
supplementary  to  the  evidence  given  by  him  before  the  Commission 
on  the  lltli  October,  1907,  ..... 


Appendix  10.— 


Exolanatory  statement  transmitted  by  Mr.  W.  O’Reilly,  D.L.,  ropre- 
* sentative  of  the  Louth  County  Council,  as  supplementary  to  his 
evidence  before  the  Commission  on  the  12th  October,  1907, 


Appendix  11.— 


• Abstract  of  proposed  evidence  furnished  by  Mr.  John  M’Laughlin, 
' Portglenone,  on  behalf  of  the  Ballymena  Rural  District  Council, 
on  the  12th  October,  1907,  • 


. i:7  19 Extracts  from  published  notices,  relative  to  Excursion  arrangements, 

Appendix  U-  ix™Sded  inPby  the  Manager  of  the  Belfast  and  County  Down 
Railway,  during,  the  examination  of  Dr.  George  Gibson,  J.P., 
representative  of  the  Donagliadee  Urban  District  Council,  on  the 
• 14th  October,  1907,  .••••• 
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Appendix  13  - 

Appendix  14.- 
Appendix  15- 
Appendix  16 

Appendix  17  - 

Appendix  18  - 

Appendix  19  - 

Appendix  20 

Appendix  21- 
Appendix  22 

Appendix  23  - 
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Extracts  from  a Report  on  the  Arigna  Mineral  Field,  furnished  to  the  Treasury  by  David 


Rankine, 

Glasgow. 

14th  January,  1903. 

As  instructed  by  the  Financial  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  I have  examined  the  Arigna  Mineral 
Field  in  Ireland  with  the  view  of  reporting  on  its 
mineral  and  commercial  features. 

The  Arigna  River  flows  in  a narrow  valley  between 
two  mountains  which  rise  therefrom,  with  a steepish 
slope,  to  a height  of  about  750  feet  above  the  river, 
and  a height  of  fully  1,100  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
strata  on  both  sides  have  for  their  base  a series  of 
thin  laminations  of  shale,  or  “blaes,”  which  measure 
several  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  and  embedded  in 
which  are  some  seams  of  clayband  ironstones, 
which  vary  in  thickness  from  two  or  three  inches  to 
about  nine  inches. 

Overlying  the  shale  are  some  brown  and  greyish- 
coloured'  sandstones  with  an  intervening  shale,  which, 
as  usual,  vary  in  thickness,  but  average  in  all  over 
sixty  feet.  Above  these  is  an  inferior  coal  named  the 
crow  coal,  which  I measured  at  one  place  twenty 
inches  in  thickness,  and  which  rests  upon  a stratum 
of  what  has  been  reported  to  be  good  fire-day,  vary- 
ing in  thickness  from  one  to  three  feet ; but,  where 
seen  by  me  near  to  the  workmen’s  houses  belonging  to 
the  Arigna  Mining  Company,  it  is  mostly  composed 
of  sandstone  plies  and  inferior  clay,  the  whole 
measuring  about  2 feet  6 inches,  and  being  quite 
unfit  for  use  as  fire-clay. 

The  mow  coal  is  very  reedy,  with  thin  partings  of 
sandstone  or  sandy  matter,  and  is  not  a marketable 
subject,  although  if  worked  and  sold  at  a cheap  rate 
it  might  be  found  locally  useful  for  lime  or  forick- 
buming,  or  such  other  purposes  for  which  a high- 
class  fuel  is  not  necessary. 

Above  the  crow  coal  are  various  sandstone  beds, 
together  with  some  intervening  sandy  shale  beds, 
measuring  in  all  about  thirty  feet,  and  resting  on 
the  upper  of  these  sandstone  beds,  known  in  the  dis- 
trict as  the  “ Seat  Rock,”  is  the  main  coal  seam. 

Tire  main  coal  is  presently  being  worked  in  the 
Arigna  Valley  at  five  places. 

Two  of  these  workings  are  by  the  Arigna  Mining 
Company  on  a royalty  held  from  the  Countess  of 
Kingston.  The  principal  working  is  on  the  Aghabeliy 
property  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Arigna  River. 
It  is  a day  level  entering  from  the  surface,  and  now 
extends  some  600  yards  inwards  from  the  mine  mouth. 

I went  into  the  mine,  and  saw  the  coal  at  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  working.  It  measures  twenty  inches 
in  thickness.  The  upper  half  of  tire  coal  is  the  best. 
The  lower  half  is  not  so  good. 

The  coal  is  won  by  the  miners  picking  in  the  lower- 
part  of  the  seam,  and  about  seven  inches  of  fully  a 
third  of  the  whole  thickness  of  tire  seam  is  produced 
as  culm  or  dross,  for  only  a portion  of  which  is  there 
any  sale  at  a low  figure,  the  remainder  being  stored 
on  the  surface,  where  large  heaps  of  it  are  rrow  lying. 

The  round  coal  is  carted  to  Arigna  Station,  a dis- 
tance of  about  5J,-  males,  down  a road  with  steep 
grades,  at  a cost  of  2s.  per  ton. 

The  coal  is  not.  high-class.  It  contains  a consider- 
able percentage  of  ash,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a use- 
ful coal,  suitable  for  burning  where  there  is  a good 
body  of  fuel  and  a strong  draught,  and  it  is  now- 
carried  considerable  distances  by  rail.  The  local  de- 
mand is  small,  the  residents  generally  using  peat, 
although  some  are  now  buying  a little  of  the  small 
ooal,  and  work  it  up  with  clay  into  balls,  and  use 
it  in  their  household  fires. 

The  other  mine  belonging  to  the  Arigna  Company 
' is  the  Seltannaveeny,  situate  on  tire  mountain  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  Arigna  -River.  The  distance 
between  the  two  mines  owned  by  the  Arigna  Mining 
Company,  measured  in  a direct  line  across  tire  valley, 
is  two  miles;  but  when  measured  round  the  road, 
which  in  many  places  is  steep,  the  distance  is  about 
five  miles. 

The  coal  worked  in  the  Seltannaveeny  Mine  is 


:.  and  M.E. 

similar  to  that  worked  in  the  Aghabehy  Mine.  The 
length  of  mine  underground  is  about  200  yards,  and 
I examined  the  coal  at  the  face  of  tire  mine,  where  it 
also  measures  twenty  inches  in  thickness. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  mine  a tramway,  several 
hundred  yards  in  length,  has  been  laid,  along  which 
the  coal  iis  conveyed  to  a depot  at  the  side  of  the 
public  road,  from  whence  it  is  carted  to  the  Arigna. 
Station. 

The  total  sales  from  the  two  mines  belonging  to 
the  Arigna  Company  for  the  year  1902  are  said  to 
have  been.  8,687  tons,  made  up  of  5,241  tons  round 
coal,  2,918  tons  culm,  ,and  528  tons  nuts,  the  latter 
being  the  round  part  of  the  small  coal. 

Another  colliery  owner  in  the  district  is  Mr. 
Michael  Layden,  who  has  also  two  mines,  one  of 
which,  the  Rover  Lower,  is  also  situate  on  the  moun- 
tains on  the  southern  side  of  the  Arigna  River,  about 
half  a mile  eastwardly  of  the  Arigna  Company’s  mine  ; 
and  the  other  is  on  the  mountain  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  river  at  Tully  Morrow,  about  two  miles 
northward  from  the  Arigna  Company’s  Seltannaveeny 
mine.  This  Tully  Morrow  mine  was  formerly 
worked  from  an  adit  or  day  level,  but  now  the  coal  is 
worked  from  .a  pit  about  twenty  yards  in  depth.  I 
examined  the  coal,  and  found  it  also  about  twenty 
inches  in  thickness,  and  somewhat  similar  to  what 
has  already  been  described.  It  is  said  that  the  out- 
put is  presently  about  ten  tons  per  day. 

The  Rover  Lower  mine  is  also  an  adit  by  which 
the  coal  has  lately  been  won,  and  I found  the  coal 
in  it  at  a distance  of  about  200  yards  from  the  mine 
mouth  to  be  about  twenty-seven  inches  in  thickness, 
although  it  was  said  it  had  been  passed  through  as 
thick  as  three  feet.  The  output  is  small,  the  quan- 
tity sold  being  said  to  range  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
tons  per  week,  although  the  mine  is  capable  of  putting 
out  more. 

There  is  another  working  by  Cullen  Brothers  about 
three  miles  beyond  the  Arigna  Company’s  mine  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  river,  but  the  output  is  very 
small. 

The  seam  worked  by  these  mines,  which  is  called 
the  Main  coal,  is  really  tire  only  coal  for  which  an 
outside  market  may  be  found.  Its  extent  may  be 
traced  with  fair  accuracy,  as  it,  or  the  rocks  with 
which  it  is  associated,  crop  out  on  the  face  of  the 
valley,  the  horizontal  distance  of  the  outcrop  of  the 
southern  field  being  about  1,300  yards  from  the 
Arigna  River,  and  the  outcrop  on  the  northern  side 
being  about  a mile  from  the  river,  the  vertical 
height  above  the  river  being  about  500  feet,  and  in 
past  days  it  has  been  worked  along  the  outcrop  or  at 
places  where  the  depth  to  >it  is  shallow,  the  old  pits 
still  standing  wholly  or  partially  open,  or  their 
position  where  filled  up  being  readily  identified  by 
small  mounds  of  rubbish  throughout  the  coal  field. 
There  are  not,  of  course,  any  plans  to  show  the  ex- 
tent of  the  old  workings,  but  tire  system  of  working, 
and  all  that  relates  to  them,  makes  it  certain  that 
the  area  worked  was  small,  and  in  estimating  the 
extent  of  unworked  coal,  I think  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  three-fourths  of  the  original  area  of  coal 
is  still  unworked. 

The  length  of  field  containing  the  main  coal  on  the 
southern  slide  of  the  Arigna  River  is  about  4£  miles. 
It  is  at  its  widest  on  the  south-eastern  end,  about  a 
mile  and  a quarter,  but  much  of  it  is  less  than  half 
that  width,  and  its  area,  as  measured  on  Ordnance 
plan  is  about  1,630  -acres.  'Deducting  a fourth  from 
that,  and  taking  the  coal  as  averaging  twenty  inches 
in  thickness,  it  will  contain  a gross  quantity  of  about 
3,000,000  tons. 

The  field  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Arigna  River 
is  not  so  large.  It  is  about  2£  miles  in  length,  and  its 
area  about  920  acres,  and,  deducting  a fourth  from 
that  for  past  working,  etc.,  the  quantity  of  the  main 
coal  scam  in  the  field  will  be  about  1,650,000  tons. 
The  total  quantity  of  main  coal  is  thus  4,650,000, 
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Fully  a third  of  the  seam  is  produced  as  small  coal, 
so  that  the  round  coal  available  for  general  use  will 
be  about  3,000,000  tons. 

The  only  • means  of  outlet  for  the  produce  is  by 
cartage  to  Arigna  Railway  Station,  down  a steep 
road,  at  a cost  for  cartage  of  two  shillings  per  ton. 
From  some  of  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  field  the 
cost  will  necessarily  be  greater.  Cartage  is  an  un- 
certain and  unsatisfactory  mode  of  dispatch.  It 
prevents  natural  increase  of  production,  it  breaks 
the  coal  in  transhipment,  and  as  at  times  it  has  to 
be  temporarily  stocked  at  the  railway  depot,  it  suffers 
from  exposure  to  the  weather,  and  by  breakage  caused 
by  stocking  and  subsequent  lifting  from  stock. 

The  lands  under  which  the  coal  extends  are  owned 
by  several  proprietors,  and  the  coals  are  let  only  in 
those  which  are  worked  by  the  Arigna  Company,  by 
Mr.  Layden,  and  by  Cullen  Brothers.  There  are 
several  properties  in  which  the  coal  is  unlet,  and  in 
which  'it  is  now  lying  dormant,  although  there  have 
been  partial  workings  in  most  of  them. 

These  figures  of  quantity  are  greatly  under  the  cal- 
culations made  in  former  days.  The  earliest  report 
I have  seen  is  by  Mr.  Richard  Griffiths,  junior,  his 
report  being  published  in  the  year  1818.  Mr.  Grif- 
fiths writes  of  two  areas,  the  one  extending  to  2,800 
acres,  and  the  other  of  1,200  .acres  (the  addition  of 
these  being  4,000  acres),  and  immediately  following 
thereon  he  deals  with  a total  of  5,000  acres,  and  an 
estimated  quantity  of  30,000,000  tons,  as  if  he  in- 
tended to  show  tire  total  quantity  of  coals  of  all  kinds 
without  reference  to  their  workability.  The  large 
area  shown  in  his  calculation  was,  therefore,  doubt- 
less arrived  at  by  including  the  area  under  which  the 
inferior  coals  extend,  and'  which  I exclude  from  cal- 
culation, and  probably  also  to  the  inclusion  of  an- 
other area,  which  is  without  the  Arigna  Valley. 
Weight  is  lent  to  my  inference  from  the  fact  that  the 
other  factor  in  his  calculation  is  the  quantity  of 
7,840  tons  of  coal  per  .acre.  To  yield  that  quantity 
would  require  >a  thickness  of  five  feet  three  inches  of 
coal.  In  the  table  of  strata  contained  in  his  report 
three  coal  Seams  ai-e  described,  the  strata  being  re- 
corded in  ascending  order,  the  lowest  first  and  those 


No.  8.  Coal  mixed  with  thin  laminas  of  slate  clay, 
1 to  3 feet. 

No.  12.  Good  coal  mixed  with  thin  laminas  of  slate 
clay,  2 ft.  6 ins.  to  3 ft.  4 ins. 

No.  15.  Coal,  upper  bed-,  8 to  9 ins. 

Averaging  these  thicknesses  we  have : 

No.  8,  . . .2  feet  0 inches 

No.  12,  . • • 2 „ 11  ,, 

No.  15,  . . .0  „ 8 „ 


Total,  . 5 feet  7 inches 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  his  report  was,  as  already 
said,  intended  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  gross  quan- 
tity of  coal  in  the  field  without  reference  to  its  capa- 
bility for  use,  or  the  possibility  of  its  being  worked. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  for  marketable  and  profit- 
able purposes  the  upper  bed,  which  is  only  from  eight 
to  nine  inches  in  thickness,  should  be  wholly  elimi- 
nated from  calculation,  and  that  the  lower  seam  de- 
scribed- by  Mr.  Griffiths  as  varying  from  one  to  three 
feet  in  thickness,  and  which  he  says  “ contains 
numerous  thin  layers  of  black  slate,  which  renders 
it  of  little  value  except  for  lime-burning,”  and  that 
" on  exposure  to  air  it  soon  divides  into  thin  flakes,” 
and  that  it  was  “ never  wrought,”  is  of  little  com- 
mercial value,  and  it  might  have  been  better  if  the 
quantities  had  been  estimated  separately. 

As  regards  the  “good  coal”  seam,  which  Mr. 
Griffiths  states  as  being  from  2 feet  6 inches  to  3 feet 
4 inches  in  thickness,  it  is  probable  that  such  thick- 
nesses may  prevail  in  a portion  of  the  field  • which 
was  being  worked  when  his  report  was  written  ; but, 
as  I have  shown,  the  coal  is  much  thinner  at  the 
various  places  where  it  is  now  worked,  and  I also 
found  that  in  tire  recent  workings  there  are  patches 
of  the  seam  which  have  been  mined  around  and  left 
unworked  owing  to  the  coal  having  thinned  down 
several  inches  under  the  twenty  inches  which  is  re- 
cognised .as  being  about  the  workable  thickness,  and 
that  at  which  it  is  generally  found.  Consequently 
twenty  inches  seems  a fair  average  thickness. 

Tlie  reporters  who  have  more  recently  dealt  with 
the  extent  of  coal  have,  like  myself,  eliminated  the 
upper  and  lower  coals  from  calculation,  and  based 
their  estimate  of  quantity  on  the  one  seam  at  a 


thickness  of  twenty  inches,  but  in  arriving  at  a 
quantity  of  10,000,000  tons  it  would  appear  as  if  they 
had,  like  Mr.  Griffiths,  taken  the  area  of  field  at 
5,000  acres.  Whether  they  personally  inquired  into 
the  area,  or  simply  accepted  Mr.  Griffith’s  area,  I 
cannot  say,  but  it  is  apparent  how  the  divergencies 
iii  the  views  expressed  by  the  various  reporters  have 
arisen. 

Then  as  to  the  main  coal.  The  way  in  which  it 
may  be  generally  opened  out  makes  it  suitable  for 
economical  working.  The  practice  wa6  in  past  years 
to  work  it  from  vertical  shafts  ; but  in  recent  years 
advantage  lias  been  taken  of  the  natural  contour  of 
the  ground  to  open  it  out  by  day  mines  or  adits.  In 
that  way  it  may  be  conveyed  cheaply  from  the  mine 
face  to  the  surface,  and  the  drainage  of  the  mine  is 
obtained  inexpensively.  Capital  outlay  is,  therefore, 
less,  and  the  working  costs  are  .also  less  than  .are  en- 
tailed where  shafts  are  necessary.  But  the  small 
output'  now  obtained  from  individual  openings  makes 
on-cost  expenses  high,  and  .if  the  outputs  were  in- 
creased, the  cost  of  the  coal  per  ton  would  be 
diminished.  The  coal  is  presently  wholly  drawn 
underground  by  manual  labour,  and  as  tire  hutches 
or  tubs  in  which  it  is  carried  contain  only  about 
three-and-a-half  hundredweight  each,  a great  deal 
of  travel  is  required  for  a small  quantity.  The 
small  hutch  is  partly  a consequence  of  an  endeavour 
to  reduce  working  costs  by  the  limitation  of  the  height 
of  roadway,  the  ordinary  working  roadways  being 
from  2 feet  6 inches  to  3 feet  high,  so  that  it  is  only 
young  lads  that  can  perform  -tire  drawing.  From 
somewhat  similar  seams  worked  in  Scotland  the  weight 
of  coal  in  each  hutch  is,  as  a minimum,  about  double 
of  that  at  Arigna.  As  workings  advance  and  roadways 
lengthen  it  will  become  of  greater  importance 
to  have  larger  hutches,  and  if  the  mines  are 
extended  so  .as  to  work  the  whole  coal  to  the  outcrop 
oh  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  and  bring  it  to 
the  surface  in  the  Arigna  Valley,  it  will  be  proper 
to  introduce  mechanical  haulage,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  underground  haulage  to  .a  minimum.  It  is 
of  course  desirable  to  increase  the  output  quantity, 
so  as  to  get  full  advantage  cf  mechanical  appliances. 

If  that  were  done  it  would  be  also  proper  to  in- 
troduce coal-cutting  machinery,  by  which  working 
costs  would  be  further  reduced,  and  the  dross 
produced  would  be  lessened  by  .about  half,  the  quan- 
tity of  round  coal  being  correspondingly  augmented. 

To  attain  that  the  markets  for  the  coal  would  have 
to  be  extended,  and  much  larger  outputs  raised  from 
individual  mines. 

A railway  in  the  valley  would  tend  to  do  so.  Such 
a railway  should  be  public,  open  to  the  various  pro- 
perties abutting  thereon,  and,  being  in  the  valley, 
the  coals  could  be  generally  taken  in  the  hutches 
direct  from  the  mine  down  self-acting  tramways,  and 
discharged  into  the  railway  wagons  without  tranship- 
ment, at  a saving,  after  allowing  for  the  dues  on 
the  railway,  of  not  less  than  one  shilling  per  ton. 
There  would  be  a further  saving  by  less  breakage  of 
the  coal,  and  .any  quantity  for  which  a market  could 
be  found  could  be  worked  and  despatched  with 
facility. 

As  to  the  markets  for  the  coal,  my  view  is  that 
the  Arigna  coal  is  generally  of  a lower  value  than 
the  Scotch  coals,  and-  possibly  if  these  were  placed 
alongside  each  other  the  Ayrshire  coals  would  Com- 
mand from  one  to  two  shillings  per  ton  over  the 
Arigna  coal,  as  prices  now  are.  The  lowest  price 
presently  commanded  by  the  Ayrshire  coals  is  about 
12s.  per  ton  on  quay  at  Belfast.  Arigna  coal  could 
be  put  on  rail  at  present  costs  about  10s.  per  ton, 
and  leave  a good  profit,  and  therefore  the  one  could 
start  from  its  place  of  origin  at  Arigna,  and  the 
other  from  Belfast,  and  meet  midway,  where  the 
Arigna  coal  could  be  sold  at  2s.  per  ton  less  than 
the  cheapest  Ayrshire  coal,  and.  if  improvements 
were  effected  in  mining  at  Arigna  and  outputs  in- 
creased, so  as  to  lessen  the  cost  of  production,  a cor- 
respondingly greater  pull  would  be  obtained  over  the 
Ayrshire  coals,  and  the  market  would  be  correspond- 
ingly widened.  I,  therefore,  think  that  it  might  be 
reasonably  expected  that  all  along  the  narrow  gauge 
lines  to  which  the  Arigna  coal  could  be  carried  with- 
out transhipment,  they  would  command  a sale. 
What  may  be  the  total  coal  consumption  in  the  dis- 
trict thus  commanded  I am  unable  to  say,  but  I 
think  that  it  might  be  taken  that  within  such  a 
radius  it  would  be  so  extensive  as  to  permit  of  the 
present  output  being  very  largely  increased. 
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As  regards  the  culm  or  small  coal,  were  that  pro- 
duced in  larger  quantity  a market  might  be  found 
for  it  by  making  it  into  briquettes  either  at  Align® 
or  carrying  the  culm  and  the  tar  or  pitch  to  a com- 
mon centre,  and  manufacturing  it  there,  and  so  the 
trade  arising  from  the  working  of  the  subjects  would 
be  correspondingly  enlarged. 

Similarly,  in  days  to  come  when  the  main  coal 
seam  is  getting  worked  out,  or,  possibly  before  that, 
the  inferior  crow  coal,  which  I have  for  the  present 
discarded  from  calculation,  might  be  worked, 
crushed,  washed,  and  cleaned,  and  made  into 
briquettes  with  advantage  both  to  the  worker  and  to 
consumers  for  whom  such  fuel  might  he  suited. 

In  connection  with  the  development  of  the  coal  in- 
dustry, it  will  have  been  observed  that  there  are  a 
number  of  properties  in  which  the  minerals  are  unlet 
and  not  worked.  If  developments  were  undertaken 
it  might  be  expected  that  the  whole  of  the  proprietors 
would  wish  operations  to  be  directed  to  the  working 
of  the  ^minerals  in  their  lands,  so  that  they  might 
obtain  a share  of  the  royalties  to  be  derived'  there- 
from. I fear  it  would  be  impracticable  to  do  so, 
although  it  .might;  nevertheless,  be  prudent  for  a 
company  to  secure  the  rights  over  more  of  the  lands 
than  they  were  prepared  to  work  ,at  the  start,  so  that 
undue  competition  would  be  avoided. 

I think  that  it  would  be  proper  to  aim  at  the  ulti- 
mate equipment  of  two  mines,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  valley,  looking  for  an  output  of  about  sixty  tons 
per  day,  or,  say,  15,000  tons  por  annum,  .from  each 
mine  (250  working  days  in  the  year)  ; and  surely  one 
is  not  over  sanguine  in  assuming  that  in  the  wide 
area  to  be  served  a market  would  be  found  within  a 
short  period  for  30,000  tons  per  annum.  The  mines 
could  output  a half  more,  and  not  improbably  double 
the  quantity. 

The  flatness  at  which  the  coal  is  found,  and  the 
comparative  ease  with  which  it  may  be  opened . out 
by  day  mines  makes  it  unnecessary  to  provide  heavy 
machinery. 

The  main  seam  of  coal  would  maintain  an  output 
of  30,000  tons  per  annum  for  more  than  a hundred 
years,  and  I have  little  doubt  but  that  before  the 
expiry  of  that  time  the  crow  coal  would  be  worked 
and  treated  as  hereinbefore  indicated,  and  the  life  of 
the  field  with  a similar  output  prolonged'  for  about 
another  hundred  years. 

Flagstones. 

Crossbill  The  Arigna  Company  have  been  working  flagstones 

Quarry.  from  a quarry  on  the  leasehold  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  Arigna  River  at  Crossbill.  The  beds  presently 
worked  underlie  the  coals.  Three  men  were  employed 
in  the  quarry  when  I visited  it.  I understand  that  the 
leading  man  of  the  three  contracts  for  the  working  and 
is  paid  a shilling  per  square  yard  for  working  and 
dressing  the.  stones.  The  face  of  the  quarry  presently 
consists  of  about  five  feet  of  surface  clay  and  stones, 
followed  by  three  feet  of  gritty  stone,  then  3 feet  4 
inches  of  flagstone,  2 .feet  8 inches  of  sandstones,  .and 
other  3 feet.  9 inches  of  flagstones.  That  gives  fully 
seven  feet  of  flagstones.  The  flagstones  are  of  a pale 
brown  colour.  They  generally  have  natural  beds, 
varying  from  about  two  inches  to  five  inches  in  thick- 
ness, and  some  of  the  stones  can  be  got  of  an  area 
of  about  six  feet  square.  The  total  sales  for  the  last 
year  were,  I am  informed,  181  tons,  consisting  mainly 
of  door  sills  and  lintels  and  kerbs  for  causeway  pur- 
poses. They  are  said  to  be  sent  as  far  as  Longford. 

Cruck  Dim  I was  informed  that  on  the  top  of  the  Kilronan 

Quarry.  Mountains,  at  Cruck  Dhu,  above  the  coals,  the  flag- 
stones were  superior  to  those  under  the  coals  at 
Crossbill,  the  reason  for  working  the  latter  being  its 
greater  accessibility.  Accordingly,  I also  examined 
Cruck  Dhu  quarries,  and  found  that  in  past  years 
there  luad  been  considerable  quarrying.  The  stones 
outcrop  on  the  face  of  the  slope,  and  the  total  thick- 
ness of  rock  of  one  kind  and  another  may  probably 
be  about  fifty  feet.  But  I could  examine  only  a few 
feet  of  it.  The  extreme  upper  beds  are  thin,  and 
bad  been  evidently  quarried  for  roofing  tiles,  of 
which  kind  of  rock  I saw  about  three  or  four  feet ; 
lower  down  heavier  flagstones  had  been  obtained  of 
varying  thicknesses  up  to  five  or  six  inches,  and  they 
could  apparently  .be  got  of  large  dimensions.  I saw 
an  old  working  face  of  a total  thickness  of  -seven  feet, 
but  the  bottom  of  the  rock  had  not  been  reached. 
These  stones  are,  I think,  of  a somewhat  better  colour 
than  the  ether.  Tho  man  who  presently  works  the 


Crossbill  quarry  said  he  had  also  worked  this,  and, 
when  asked  about  the  stones  here,  he  said  he  liked 
the  stones  where  he  now  was  working  equally  well 
with  the  others. 

The  conclusion  I arrived  >at  is  that  there  is  an  ex- 
tensive deposit  of  flagstones  which  might  be  cheaply 
worked.  Hie  stones  have  to  be  carted  from  the  pre- 
sent quarry  to  nail,  and;  while  the  road  is  not  good 
as  a whole,  the  portion  of  it  which  extends  from  tho 
public  road  into  the  quarry  is  very  bad.  There 
is  no  road  to  the  higher  quarry,  and  the  stones  had 
to  be  carried  on  the  backs  of  animals  down  tile  hill. 
Given  proper  facilities  for  getting  away  the  stones, 
a cheap  flagstone  and  other  kinds  of  special  stones- 
could  bo  had,  hut  the  extent  of  market  which  thero 
may  he  for  them  I cannot  say  ; but  one  cannot  help 
thinking  there  must  he  a considerable  market,  which, 
however,  would  need  to  be  cultivated,  and  the  trade 
pushed. 

Ironstones. 

At  Arigna  the  ironstones  are  embedded  in  the  blaes 
or  slate  clay,  which,  rise  up  from  the  river  to  a thick- 
ness of  several  hundred  feet.  So  far  as  I can  judge, 
the  bands  of  ironstones  are  not  numerous,  for  I saw 
great  thicknesses  of  tho  slate  clay  in  which  there  are 
no  signs  of  ironstone  seams.  At  one  place  on  the 
•river  bank  I observed  two  beds  of  ironstones,  the  one 
an  irregular  nodular  deposit,  which  might  average 
about  nine  inches  in  thickness,  and  the  -other,  about 
four  feet  higher,  might  average  three  or  four  inches 
in  thickness.  There  was  no  evidence  of  these  haying 
been  worked.  There  had  been  constructed  in  ancient 
days,  at  groat  expense,  a tramxoad  from  the  Arigna 
Ironworks  up  the  valley,  and  past  the  place  where  I 
saw  those  beds,  and  that  tramway  led  into  an  adit 
by  which  I understand  ironstones  was  formerly 
worked  for  manufacturing  purposes  at  the  ironworks. 
The  adit,  could  not  now  be  examined,  and  I did  not 
see  ironstones  in  the  strata  near  its  mouth,  so  that 
what  was  the  thickness  or  kind  of  seaan  operated 
upon  I am  unable  to  say.  But  judging  by  the 
general  stratification  and  from  all  I can  learn  I 
think  we  may  assume  it  was  Clayband  ironstones 
which  were  worked.  Several  analyses  have  been 
placed  before  me  of  the  ironstone  seams  at  Arigna. 
These  show  some  of  the  ironstones  to  he  good  Clay- 
band  seams  ; but  they  are  not  as  a whole  better  than 
the  usual  run  of  Clayband  seams  in  Scotland,  of 
which  there  -are  many  not  far  removed  from  the  iron- 
works lying  dormant,  because  manufacturers  for  the 
present  prefer  imported'  ores.  And  without  wishing 
to  decry  the  quality  of  tire  Arigna  ores,  I would, 
nevertheless,  point  out  that  where  the  subject  of 
analyses  has  been  a ball  or  nodular  piece  of  iron- 
stone, the  result  is  better  than  the  whole  mass  proves 
to  be  in  practical  working. 

Further,  in  considering  the  value  of  the  Arigna 
ironstones,  some  parties  have  thought  that  the  cost 
of  2,?.  6 cl.  per  ton,  at  which  it  is  said  it  was  formerly 
obtained  at  outcrops  along  the  hillside,  or  collected 
from  the  bed  of  the  river,  is  that  at  which  calculations 
of  cost  and  price  at  which  the  calcined  ore  might  be 
delivered  in  Scotland  or  England  should  be  based. 
From  what  I have  seen  of  the  positions  of  the  de- 
posits and  otherwise,  I would  say  that  while  it  is 
possible  that  some  little  quantity  of  ore  might  be  still 
collected  at  a nominal  cost,  yet  for  a regular  working, 
it  would  be  proper  to  take  the  cost  of  the  ore  at  not 
less  than  about  7s.  6(7.  per  calcined  ton. 

I,  therefore,  conclude  that  for  the  present  the  iron 
ores  in  the  Arigna  Valley  oannot  be  worked  and  dis- 
posed of  to  a profit. 

Fireclay. 

I have  already  (par.  3,  p.  1),  referred  to  the  fire- 
clay where  seen  by  me,  and  I may  add  that  no  one 
pointed  to  any  place  in  the  valley  where  it  is  in 
better  condition.  I have,  therefore,  no  other  course 
than  to  say  it  must  for  the  present  be  left  out  of 
count. 

Shale,  otherwise  Blue  or  Slate  Clay 

I was  much  struck  by  the  large  thickness  of  shale 
beds  to  be  found  in  the  valley,  and  by  the  readiness 
with  which  they  might  be  worked  or  quarried. 

Up  till  a few  years  ago  no  value  was  attached  to 
such  shale.  But  it  was  found  that  shales  generally 
can  be  made  into  a cheap  brick,  which  are  useful  for 
a large  variety  of  building  operations,  and  so  work 
after  work  has  been  laid  down  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  shale  heaps  which  had  in  former  years  been 
raised  to  the  surface  in  connection  with  the  working 
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of  thin  ironstones  and  coal  seams,  and  which  bad  for 
long  encumbered  the  ground  as  unsightly  heaps. 

They  became  valuable  properties,  and  wherever 
near  a building  centre  they  are  being  worked  up 
rapidly,  and  the  .manufacture  of  more  distant  heaps 
are  being  gradually  undertaken. 

From  my  acquaintance  with  such  manufactures,  I 
entertain  the  belief  that  the  shale  deposits  in  the 
Arigna  Valley  might  be  made  into  a good  useful  brick, 
which  could  be  sold  at  Arigna  at  a little  over  20s. 
per  1,000  with  a fair  profit.  I think  such  a brick 
would  be  of  much  benefit  over  a large  district.  A 


wide  market  is  needed,  because  a single  machine  will 
make  about  2,500,000  bricks  a year,  and  two  machines 
can  be  worked  more  cheaply  than  one,  so  that  manu- 
facturers generally  aim  .at  the  productive  capacity  of 
a work  being  not  less  than  5,000,000  bricks  -a  year, 
equal  to  a tonnage  of  about  20,000  tons. 

While  I have  given  expression  to  the  foregoing 
view,  it  is  proper  to  add  that  before  incurring  ex- 
pense or  outlay,  or  otherwise  making  the  shale  a 
feature  for  consideration,  it  would  be  proper  to  have 
it  practically  tested. 

David  Rankine. 
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Engineer. 


October,  7th,  1904. 

In  accordance  with  instructions  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  this  Department,  I proceeded  to  the 
County  Leitrim,  and  inspected  the  districts  men- 
tioned below : — 

Greevelea. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  at  Creevelea  to 
work  the  clay  ironstones  which  are  found  in  the 
vicinity,  hut  so  far  these  attempts  have  not  been 
successful.  The  clay  ironstone  occurs  either  as  con- 
tinuous bands  or  as  nodules  in  the  Yoredale  series, 
which,  series  underlie  the  coal  measures.  The  bands 
vary  in  thickness  from,  say,  four  to  ten  inches. 

At  Tullynamoyle  there  are  two  beds  of  clay  iron- 
stone exposed  on  the  sides  of  a mountain  stream. 
Tliev  average  about  six  inches  in  thickness.  Some 
work  has  been  done  here,  and  I examined  one  of  the 
old  dump  heaps,  and  found  some  of  the  pieces  of  iron- 
stone to  measure  about  eleven  indies  in  depth. 

At  Gowlan  there  is  an  exposure  of  clay  ironstone 
in  a stream,  averaging  about  nine  inches.  The  iron- 
stone deposits  also  appear  to  exist  on  Altavra. 

Throughout  the  district  numerous  nodules  and 
pieces  of  clay  ironstone  are  found  in  the  streams  and 
alts. 

At  Boleybrack,  north-east  of  Creevelea  Iron  Works, 
coal  measures  occur.  A shaft  was  sunk  some  years 
ago,  and  coal  is  said  to  have  been  discovered.  I 
could  not  get  down  the  shaft,  as  it  is  full  of  water 
and  clcbris.  At  another  place,  said  to  be  on  the 
townland  of  Lackagh,  a small  prospecting  pit  has 
been  sunk  to  a depth  of  about  five  feet.  I managed 
to  get  into  this  pit,  and  crept  'along  a small  drive 
about  ten  feet  long.  In  the  face  of  the  drive  I saw 
some  coal.  It  was  not  possible  to  measure  the  exact 
thickness  of  the  coal  seam,  as  it  would  be  necessary  to 
mine  the  floor  and  the  roof  in  order  to  state  definitely 
the  thickness.  Boleybrack  and  Dackagh  should  be 
pi’ospeeted  either  by  means  of  shafts  or  diamond 
drills,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  thickness  of  the 
seams.  My  guides  were  unable  to  show  me  the  mear- 
ings  of  the  townlands.  It  would  therefore  he  neces- 
sary to  define  accurately  these  mearings  before  a spot 
•could  be  selected  for  boring. 

Slieve-an-Ierin. 

This  district  is  called  the  Eastern  Connaught  Coal- 
field. Very  little  work  lias  been  done  on  this  coal- 
field, and  I consider  it  worthy  of  being  examined 
-either  by  means  of  shafts,  adits,  or  diamond  drills, 
in  order  to  prove  the  formation,  the  portions  deserv- 
ing examination  being  the  high  parts  of  the  moun- 
tain, where  the  millstone  grit  series  are  found.  The 
valleys  should  not  be  prospected,  as  they  are  mostly 
-composed  of  Yoredale  shales  and  limestone,  and  coal 
will  not  be  found  in  such  formations.  I examined 
various  places  where  work  has  been  done  in  looking 
for  coal,  but  I could  not  obtain  any  definite  informa- 
tion, owing  to  tlie  shafts  being  filled  in.  In  the 
event  of  boring  being  decided  upon,  it  would  be  first 
necessary  to  define  the  mearings  of  the  various  town- 
lands,  and  to  have  same  pointed  out  by  the  owners 
of  the  townlands  before  a site  could  be  decided  upon. 
Bencroy  or  Gubnaveagh  should  receive  the  first  atten- 
tion of  the  prospector.  Clay  ironstone  occurs  in 
many  places  in  the  Slieve-an-Ierin  district. 

Drumkeeran  ■ 

I visited  the  site  of  the  old  pottery  works  at 
-Spencer  Harbour.  It  appears  that  about  thirty  years 


ago  a pottery  existed  there.  This  pottery  turned  out 
bricks,  roofing  tiles,  and  common  pottery  ware.  The 
works  are  now  in  rains.  The  clay  i#  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  such  articles,  but  before  anything 
could  be  done  here  the  question  of  markets  should  be 
carefully  studied.  I also  examined  an  outcrop  of 
carboniferous  shale  about  three-quarters  of  a mile 
from  the  site  of  the  old  pottery.  These  shales  were 
formerly  used  for  the  manufacture  of  bricks. 

Gypsum  (plaster  stone)  is  found  in  the  boulder  clay 
or  drift-  along  the  shores  of  Lough  Allen  at  Spencer 
Harbour.  The  gypsum  occurs  as  boulders,  and  I did 
not  see  any  evidence  of  a bed  of  gypsum.  I do  not 
consider  that  it  would  pay  to  mine  these  boulders, 
as  such  mining  would  be  more  or  less  of  random 
mining. 

Twi  (/spark. 

A shaft  was  put  down  here  some  years  ago,  but  is 
now  filled  up.  I examined  the  dump  heap,  and 
found  indications  of  lead  ore.  There  is  no  outcrop 
of  a lode  to  be  seen. 

Shanvans. 

Some  prospecting  work  lias  been  done  here.  The 
workings  are  now  overgrown  with  bush.  I found 
some  pieces  of  copper  pyrites.  No  outcrop  of  the  lode 
is  to  he  seen. 

Cleiragh. 

I examined  ta  deposit  on  the  top  of  the  mountain 
at  Cleiragh,  near  Glenade,  where  some  work  has  been 
done.  The  lode  here  consists  of  calciumcarbonate, 
and  barytes.  In  order  to  prove  the  lode  it  would  be 
necessary  to  do  some  prospecting  work,  but  I could 
not  advise  any  expenditure  in  this  direction,  owing 
to  the  inaccessible  nature  of  the  deposits. 

The  iron  ore  of  Leitrim  is  a clay  ironstone,  and 
averages  about  35  per  cent,  of  iron  as  compared  with 
hsemitite,  which  contains  55  per  cent.  Clay  iron- 
stone is  not  worked  to  such  a large  extent  as  for- 
merly. An  ordinary  blast  furnace  to  produce,  say, 

50.000  tons  per  annum  of  pig-iron  requires  about 

150.000  of  clay  iron-stone.  A blast  furnace  should 
have  a “ life  ” of  about  fifteen  years  in  order  to  re- 
fund the  capital  (with  interest)  expended  on  'the 
erection  of  such  furnace.  This  would,  therefore, 
mean  that  the  contents  of  the  ore  'body  or  deposit 
should  be  2,250,000  tons.  A casual  supply  might  be 
procured  from  the  alts  throughout  the  county,  but 
these  would  in  time  become  exhausted,  and  it  would 
be  necessary  to  either  “ open-quax-ry  ” the  material  or 
mine  it  by  means  of  shafts  and  levels. 

During  the  course  of  my  investigations  in  County 
Leitrim,  I examined  a place  at  the  foot  of  Slieve- 
an-Ierin  Mountains,  where  the  owner  of  a.  property 
was  advised  to  sink  for  coal  in  the  Yoredale  shales. 
The  attempt  was  a failure,  and  the  pit  should  have 
never  been  sunk.  I mention  this  cose  as  a warning 
to  those  who  hold  that  coal  occurs  in  these  shales, 
and,  as  stated  above,  the  valleys  in  this  district  of 
Leitrim  are  .mostly  in  Yoredale  shales,  whilst  the 
mountains  are  mostly  in  millstone  grit. 

I also  visited  the  coal  deposits  worked  by  the 
Arigna  Company  at  Arigna,  and  by  Mr.  Michael 
Layden  at  Knockatean.  These  deposits  at  Arigna 
and  Knockatean  are  handicapped  by  want  of  trans- 
port facilities. 

(Signed),  E.  St.  John  Lyburn, 

A.R.C.S.,  f.g.s. , 

Mining  Engineer. 
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APPENDIX  No.  3. 


Correspondence  betrveeh  the  Irish  Floor  Millers  Association  and  the 

Commission,  the  Great  Northern  (Ireland),  Great  Southern  and  Western,  Midland  Great 
Western  and  Midland  (Northern  Counties  Committee)  Railway  Companies  on  the  subject  of 
the  analyses  and  equalisation  of  Grain  and  lireadstuffs  rates,  handed  m by  Mr.  W.  E. 
Shackle-ton,  during  his  examination  on  the  loth  October,  1906. 


Railway  and  Canal  Commissioners, 

Royal  Court  of  Justice, 

Strand,  London,  W.C., 

19th  October,  1904. 

Sib, —I  am  directed  by  the  Railway  Commissioners 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  inquiring  as 

^°l!— When  an  Irish  railway  carries  flour  and  grain 
products  at  a through  rate  from  a town  m England 
to  a town  in  Ireland,  can  the  Irish  railway  be  obliged 
to  show  and  can  the  public  ascertain  what  proportion 
of  this  rate  is  earned  by  the  Irish  Railway  for  its 
portion,  of  the  service  ? , , . , . ■ 

2.— Would  an  Irish  railway  be  obliged  to  carry  simi- 
lar quantity  of  similar  goods  over  their  portion  of  the 
route  at  the  same  rate  as  their  portion  of  the  through 

raAnd  I am,  in  reply  to  your  first  inquiry,  to  say  that 
if  the  through  rate  comes  under  Section  25  of  the 
Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  1888,  the  portion 
intended  for  each  company  is  required  to  be  stated, 
and  that-  if  it  is  an  agreed  through  or  joint  rate  and 
application  is  made  to  the  Commissioners  for  an 
order  to  show  how  much  of  it  a company  party  to  it 
receives,  such  an  order  could  be  made. 

And  in  reply  to  your  second  inquiry,  to  say  that  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  illegal  for  a company’s  local 
rate  to  be  of  higher  amount ; the  power  to  charge 
two  terminals  in  the  one  case,  where  only  one  or  none 
could  lie  charged  in  the  other,  would  alone  furnish 
ground  for  a difference. 


Irish  point  of  view.  English  Millers  are  now  en- 
deavouring to  get  cheap  through  rates,  so  that  by 
obtaining  unfair  preference  in  freights  they  may 
capture  the  Irish  trade  in  flour  lost  by  the  Americans. 

Our  Association,  therefore,  asks  you  for  equalization 
of  your  local  freight  rates  in  all  cases,  with  the 
equivalents  of  the  amounts  you  earn  on  through  rates. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed),  E.  Shackleton. 

B.  Gamble,  Esq., 

Goods  Manager, 

Great.  Northern  Railway  (I.), 

Belfast. 

J.  Cowie,  Esq., 

Traffic  Manager, 

Midland  Railway  (Northern  Counties 
Committee), 

Belfast. 


Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway, 
Traffic  Manager's  Office, 

Dublin, 


August  10th,  1905. 


I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed),  Thomas  Whittali., 
For  the  Registrar. 


II. 

CArlow, 

16  th  August,  1905. 

Dear  Sir,— I ain  instructed  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Irish  Flour  Millers’  Association  to  write'  you  on 
the  subject  of  “through  rates”  from  English  manu- 
facturing. centres  to  stations  on  your  system. 

Irish  Millers  are  placed  at  a disadvantage  by  the 
fact  that  their  English  competitors  are  enabled  to 
send  their  products  to  many  inland  points  on  your 
system  at  a rate,  your  portion  of  which  is  considerably 
less  than  the  sum  you  charge  Irish  Millers  over  the 
same1  mileage. 

This  applies  not  only  to  .Millers  at  such  ports  as 
Dublin,  but  still  more  emphatically  to  many  country 

In  considering  the  question  as  a whole  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  consumption  of  mill  products  in 
any  district  bears  a constant  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation. That  is  to  say,  that  to  each  district  a certain 
tonnage  of  such  goods  has  to  be  carried  (whether  in 
the  form  of  grain  to  supply  mills  or  of  manufactured 
goods)  and  no  reduction  in  freights  will  increase  the 
quantity  consumed.  Your  company  is  therefore  at  a 
definite  loss  if  your  share  of  earnings  on  a through 
rate  is  any  less  than  the  rate  from  the  port  of  entry, 
or  in  the  case  of  inland  mills  the  aggregate  of  local 
rates.  And  in  the  latter  case  your  loss  is  probablv 
greaier,  as  pointed  out  above. 

In  the  past,  when  there  was  a large  import  trade  >‘n 
flour  from  America,  Irish  Millers  were  much  handi- 
capped by  the  cheap  rates  at  which  flour  was  distrir 
buted  through  Ireland  on  Ocean  Bill  of  Loading 
Freights,  a concession  quite  indefensible  from  an 


Dear  Sir, — I am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  4th 
irist. , asking  that  the  company  equalise  pur  local 
rates  with  the  equivalent  amounts  we  receive  out  of 
through  rates  for  grain  and  breadstufls. 

The  matter  has  been  carefully  considered,  and  I 
regret  the  proposition  is  one  that,  for  many  reasons, 
cannot  be  agreed  to. 

If  you  desire  it,  I will  call  and  state  the  objections 
fully. 


Yours  truly, 
(Signed), 

The  Secretary, 

Irish  Flour  Millers’  Association. 


Neai.i 


IV. 

Great  Northern  Railway  Co.  (Ireland), 

Goods  Manager’s  Office, 

Belfast, 

17th  August,  1905 

Reduced  Through  Rates  for  Flour,  &c. 

Interior  English  Stations  to  Interior  Irish  Stations. 

Dear  Sir, — I am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  yester 
day,  and  in  reply  beg  to  say  that  no  proposal  has 
been  put  before  the  company  for  reduced  through  rates 
from  Interior  English  Stations  to  Interior  Irish 
Stations  for  flour  or  other  breadstufls,  and  if  such  a 
proposal  is  made  you  may  rest  assured  that  the 
interests  of  the  Irish  trade  shall  not  be  overlooked. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed),  B.  Gamble. 

The  Secretary, 

Irish  Flour  Millers'  Association. 
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y. 

Midland  Railway  Company, 

Northern  Counties  Committee, 

Traffic  Manager’s  Office, 
Belfast, 

22nd  August,  1905. 

Dear  Sir, — With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the 
16th  inst.,  I have  looked  carefully  into  the  matter  to 
which  you  have  called  my  attention.  I am  at  all 
times  most  anxious  to  encourage  the  local  industries, 
but  cannot  see  at  present  that  your  letter  applies  to 
the  position.  So  far  as  our  line  is  concerned,  there  is 
not  any  traffic  passing  and  booked  through  from  in- 
terior English  manufacturing  centres  to  stations  on 
our  system,  and  can  assure  vou  that  in  considering 
any  proposal  for  reduced  rates  from  such  points  which 
may  come  before  me,  the  interest  of  the  Irish  business 
will  be  kept  in  view. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed),  James  Cowie, 

Traffic  Manager. 


vi: 


analysis  of  rates.  The  following  letters  have  been 
received  from  the  G.  S.  & W.  Rly.,  Great  Northern, 
and  Northern  Counties:  — 

VIII. 

Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway, 

Traffic  Manager’s  Office, 

Dublin, 

September  14t7i,  1906. 

R.I.  73029. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  application  of  the  4th 
inst.,  I beg  to  enclose  herewith  particulars  of  the 
rates  for  grain  and  products  between  the  stations 
named  in  your  letter,  and  Dublin  and  Liverpool. 

With  regard  to  the  second  paragraph  of  your  letter, 
I would  point  out  that,  in  respect  of  the  Dublin 
rates,  the  figures  are  all  considerably  below  what  the 
company  is  entitled  to  charge.  They  have  not  been 
made  up  on  any  fixed  basis,  having  regard  to  a 
separate  charge  for  each  of  the  services  and  accommo- 
dations they  are  made  to  cover,  but  as  comprehensive 
figures,  and  such  an  analysis  as  you  ask  could  not  be 
but  fictitious.  I have  shown  this  company’s  maxi- 
mum powers  for  the  information  of  your  Committee. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed),  E.  A.  Neale. 

John  Brown,  Esq., 

Irish  Flour  Millers’  Association, 

Dublin. 


Midland  Great  Western  Railway  of  Ireland; 

Goods  Manager’s  Office, 

Broadstone  Station, 
Dublin, 

28f/t  August,  1905. 

Dear  Sir, — With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  4th 
inst.,  regarding  rates  for  meal,  grain,  flour,  etc., 
and  asking  that  we  should  equalise  our  local  rates 
in  all  cases  with  the  equivalent  amounts  we  receive 
out  of  through  rates,  I beg  to  say  that  the  subject  has 
been  fully  considered,  but  I regret  your  proposal  is  one 
which  could  not  be  agreed  to. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed),  R.  Morrison, 

Goods  Manager. 

The  Secretary, 

Irish  Flour  Millers’  Association. 


IX. 

Great  Northern  Railway  Co.  (Ireland), 
Goods  Manager’s  Office, 

Belfast, 

2nd  O&tober,  1906. 

G.M.B.  06/2697. 


Hates  for  Flour,  etc. 

Dear  Sir, — I am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
28th  ultimo.  Having  regard  to  the  low  rates  that  are 
charged  for  the  traffic  mentioned  by  you  as  compared 
with  what  the  company  is  authorised  to  charge,  it 
does  not  seem  necessary  to  analyse  the  rates.  If, 
however,  any  parties  who  have  sent  this  traffic  desire 
this  information  with  reference  to  any  consignments 
they  have  forwarded,  and  will  give  me  particulars, 
the  matter  will  have  attention. 


Yours  truly, 

(Signed),  B.  Gamble 


The  Secretary, 

Irish  Flour  Millers’  Association, 
Dock  Mill, 

Dublin. 


W.  R, 


On  the  appointment  of  this  Commission  the  fol- 
lowing identical  letter  was  addressed  to  the  same 
railway  companies:  — 

VII. 

4f h September,  1906. 

Dear  Sir,— I have  been  directed  by  the  Committee 
ot  the  above  Association  to  request  you  to  kindly  let 
me  have  particulars  of  your  present  rates  of  freight 
per  ton,  for  ton  and  wagon  lots,  and  special  (if  any) 
on  grain,  flour,  bran,  pollard,  and  Indian  meal, 
between  Liverpool  and  the  stations  named,  also  those 
between  Dublin  and  the  same  stations. 

Will  you  further  be  good  enough  to  give  me  an 
analysis  of  the  construction  of  each  rate,  through  and 
local,  for  the  information  of  my  Committee,  who 
propose  appearing  to  give  evidence  before  the  “ Vice- 
regal Commission  on  Irish  Railways”? 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed),  John  Brown. 


Midland  Railway  Company, 

Northern  Counties  Committee, 

Traffic  Manager’s  Office, 
Belfast, 

5th  October,  1906. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  28th 
September,  I beg  to  say  that  the  exceptional  rates 
quoted  are  considerably  under  the  ordinary  class 
figures  and  have  not  been  made  up  on  any  fixed  scale, 
as  including  a separate  and  distinct  fixed  charge  in 
respect  of  each  of  the  services  and  facilities  which 
they  cover,  but  as  all  round  rates  having  regard  to  the 
circumstances  and  the  exigencies  of  the  traffic  and 
with  a view  to  develop  and  encourage  business,  and, 
therefore,  any  such  analysis  of  these  rates,  such  as 
that  asked  for,  would  be  more  or  less  fictitious. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed),  James  Cowie, 
per  R.L., 


The  railway  companies  have  supplied  particulars 
of  rates  asked  for,  but  only  three  of  the  companies 
nave  taken  any  notice  of  our  request  to  furnish  an 


John  Brown,  Esq., 

Irish  Flour  Millers’  Association, 
Dock  Mill, 

Dublin. 


Traffic  Manager. 


3 M 
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APPENDIX  No.  4. 


Copies  of  Letters  between  Lord  Granard,  Post  Office,  London,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Pirrie, 
p.c.  ; and  between  the  Postal  Authorities,  Dublin,  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Line, 
Great  Northern  Railway  (Ireland),  relative  to  proposed  alterations  in  the  running  of  the  night 
r.nir'  ' Mail  trains  between  Dublin  and  Belfast,  referred  to  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Cox,  Dundalk, 
on  the  15th  March,  1907,  and  Dr.  E.  M.  Thompson,  Omagh,  on  the  17th  October,  1907. 


I. 

(M.  3/14503.) 

Great  Northern  Railway  Co.  (Ireland), 

Office  of  Super intendentof-the-Line, 

Amiens-street  Terminus, 
Dublin,  4th  .Tidy,  1903. 

Dear  Sir — 

We  have  received  a memorial  from  the  residents 
of  Lurgan  and  Pontadown  praying  that  the  10.  p.m. 
train  from  Belfast  to  Portadown  should  be  altered  to 
leave  at  10.30  p.m. 

It  is  proposed  to  alter  the  train  to  10.30  p.m.,  and 
run  through  to  Lisburn  without  stopping,  but  calling 
at  Moira  and  Lurgan,  as  at  present,  arriving  in  Porta- 
down  at  11.20  p.m.  ; also  to  run  a local  train  from  Bel- 
fast to  Lisburn  at  10  p.m.,  calling  at  all  intermediate 
stations. 

I shall  be  glad  to  know  if  the  Department  have  any 
objection  to  such  an  arrangemtent  being  brought  into 
operation. 

Yours  faithfully, 


III. 

General  Post  Office,  London, 

Ylth  December,  1907. 

Dear  Lord  Pirrie — 

I have  now  looked  into  the  question  of  arranging 
for  a later  departure  of  the  night  mail  train  from 
Belfast  to  Portadown,  about  which  you  wrote  me  on 
the  -5th  November. 

The  later  departure  would  be  of  very  little  benefit 
to  Belfast  postally,  as  letters  could  not  be  posted  later 
than  at  present,  except  at  the  head  office,  and  even 
the  slight  gain  afforded  there  would  necessitate  an 
altogether  disproportionate  expenditure  on  staff  altera- 
tions. But  even  if  we  did  waive  our  objection  on  this 
ground,  the  amount  of  work  which  must  be  done  in 
the  Portadown  Office  between  the  arrival  of  the  train 
from  Belfast  and  the  departure  of  the  train  for 
Londonderry  is  such  that-  we  must  have  an  interval  of 
at  least  half-an-hour,  so  that  the  pi-incipal  objection 
to  the  present  service  from  the  passenger  point  of 
view  would  not  be  remedied. 


(Signed),  R.  J.  Moore. 

The  Secretary, 

General  Post  Office,  Dublin. 


II. 


Reg  No.  23514. 
Sir — 


General  Post  Office,  Dublin, 
5 th  August, 


1903. 


With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  4th  ultimo 
(M.  3/14503),  relative  to  the  question  of  starting  the 
night  mail  train  from  Belfast  at  10.30  p.m.  instead 
at  10  p.m.,  I have  to  inform  you  that  with  an  arrival 
of  the  train  at  Portadown  so  late  as  11.20  p.m.,  the 
forward  parcel  mails  could  not  be  dealt  with  in  t-imle 
to  connect  with  the  despatch  by  the  Londonderry  train, 
assuming  that  that  train  would  still  leave  at  the  pre- 
sent hour,  viz.,  11.40  p.m.  In  the  circumstances,  it  is 
feared  that  no  change  in  the  working  of  the  train  from 
Belfast,  involving  a later  arrival  at  Portadown  than 
now,  could  be  agreed  to. 


I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 


(Signed), 

R.  J.  Moore,  Esq., 


R.  A.  Egerton, 
Secretary. 


Great  Northern  Railway  Company, 


There  are  Other  objections,  with  which  I need  not 
trouble  you ; but  you  will  see  from  the  foregoing  that 
the  Post  Office  would  not  be  justified  in  consenting,  at 
any  rate  at  present,  to  the  suggested  later  departure 
of  the  train. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed),  Granard. 

The  Lord  Pirrie. 


IV. 

General  Post  Office,  London, 

4th  June,  1907. 

Dear  Lord  Pirrie — 

I have  made  enquiry  as  to  the  suggestion  in  you2 
letter  of  the  26th  of  . April,  that  the  mail  train  for 
Belfast  which  at  present  leaves  Dublin  at  8.20  p.m. 
should  start  half-an-hour  later. 

The  Postmaster-Gbneral  would  have  no  objection  to 
the  later  stai-t  from  Dublin,  but  it  would  be  necessary, 
in  order  to  avoid  serious  delay  to  the  mails  throughout 
the  district  served  by  this  train,  that  the  present  time 
of  arrival  at  Portadown  should  be  maintained. 

If  the  railway  company  can  arrange  this  without 
any  expense  to  the  Post  Office,  we  shall  be  happy  to 
alter  our  arrangements  accordingly. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed),  Granard. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Pirrie. 


APPENDIX  No  5. 


Letter  from  Irish  Government  transmitting  copy  of  a report  made  to  the  Board  of  Works  by 
Mr.  It.  H.  Livesey,  c.e.,  into  the  working  of  the  West  and  South  Clare  Railways. 


No.  19450.  Dublin  Castle, 

7th  September,  1907. 

Sir, — I aau  directed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to 
6tate,  for  the  information  of  the  Viceregal  Commis- 
sion on  Irish  Railways,  that  His  Excellency  in  May 
last  requested  the  Board  of  Works  to  institute  an  in- 


quiry under  Sec.  7 of  the  Railways  (Ireland)  Act, 
1896,  into  the  working  of  the  West  and  South  Clare 
Railways,  the  Board  being  advised  that  the  above 
section  applied  to  those  lines. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Livesey  was  accordingly  instructed  to 
carry  out  the  inquiry,  and  has  now  submitted  his 
report. 
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The  railway  company,  while  affording  facilities  for 
the  inspection,  contended  that  the  section  in  question 
did  not  apply  to  their  lines,  and  the  law  officers  of 
the  Crown  concur  in  that  view.  His  Excellency  is, 
therefore,  precluded  from  taking  further  action 
under  the  section,  hut  he  desires  me  to  transmit  to 
you,  to  he  laid  before  the  Commission,  the  accom- 
panying copy  of  Mr.  Livesey’s  report. 

I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  J.  S.  Dotjghbrty. 

The  Secretary  to  the  Viceregal  Commission  on  Irish 
Railways, 

13,  Stephen’s  Green,  North,  Dublin. 


(Copy  of  Mr.  B.  H.  Livesey’s  Report  referred  to 
above.) 

Commercial  Hotel, 

Donegal, 

Mli  July,  1907. 

Be  West  and  South  Glare  Railways. 

Sir, — In  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Works,  contained  in  your 
letter  of  the  4th  June  (6082-07),  I beg  to  say  that  I 
have  made  a careful  examination  of  the  West  and 
South  Clare  Railways,  and  have  also  gone  fully  into 
the  half-yearly  accounts  for  the  three  years  ending  31st 
October,  1906. 

I will  first  deal  with  the  Secretary  and  Ac- 
countant’s Department  in  Dublin.  This  I found 
well  organised,  and  the  work  of  the  office  satisfactorily 
carried  out.  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  Secretary,  has  only 
two  assistants  at  salaries  of  £78  and  £39  per  annum 
respectively,  his  own  salary  being  £320  a year,  but 
out  of  this  he  has  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  Dublin 
office,  i.e.,  £50  a year,  leaving  his  net  income  £270. 

The  Traffic  Department,  under  Mr.  P.  Sullivan, 
Ennis,  appeared  to  be  satisfactory,  and  I could  not 
say  it  could  ibe  much  improved. 

Small  reductions  in  the  staff  might  be  made,  such 
as  the  porter  at  Corofin  being  dispensed  with,  where 
there  is  not  sufficient  work  for  two  men,  iand  one  or 
two  other  stations  might  have  the  staff  reduced,  but 
they  would  not  materially  affect  the  net  earnings. 

The  locomotive,  carriage  and  wagon  and  permanent 
way  departments  are  run  very  extravagantly,  and  it 
is  in  these  that  any  real  saving  could  be  made. 

Locomotive  Department. 

The  cost  of  locomotive  running  on  the  West  and 
South  Clare  lines  for  the  year  ending  31st  October, 
1906,  was  6g d.  per  train  mile,  and  for  locomotive 
repair’s  for  the  same  period  3.20 d.  per  train  mile. 

Had  those  lines  been  worked  at  the  same  rate  as 
the  Donegal  Railway,  the  respective  costs  would  have 
been  5\d.  and  § d.  per  train  mile,  and  the  savin" 
would  have  amounted  to  £2,463  for  the  periods  mem 
tioned. 

Permanenib  Way. 

The  total  cost  for  maintenance  of  way,  works, 
stations,  'and  buildings  on  the  West  and  South  Clare 
lines  for  the  year  ending  31st  October,  1906,  for  the 
fifty-three  miles  was  £5,374,  equal  to  £101  8s.  per 
mile  of  line. 

The  cost  for  same  on  the  Donegal  line  for  the  year 
ending  30th  April,  1906,  was  for  106£  miles  £5,049, 
equal  to  £47  12s.  8 d.  per  mile  of  line. 

If  the  West  and  South  Clare  Railways  had  been 
woi’ked  at  same  cost,  the  saving  for  the  year  ending 
31st  October,  1906,  would  have  been  £2,849  12s.  8 d. 

The  West  and  South  Clare  Railways  pay  the 
gangers  on  permanent  way  14s.  per  week,  and  the 
surface  men  12s. 

The  Donegal  Railway  pay  the  gangers  18s.  per 
week  and  the  surface  men  14s.  per  week,  so  that  the 
saving  shown  would  have  been  considerably  higher 
if  the  Donegal  Company  .paid  same  rates. 

In  addition  'to  the  ordinary  platelayers  on  the 
West  iand  South  Clare  lines,  of  wlrich  there  are  fifty - 
three  men,  being  one  man  per  mile,  and  which  is 
more  than  sufficient  for  a narrow  gauge  line,  I found 
an  extra  staff  averaging  thirteen  men,  were  practi- 
cally constantly  employed  on  the  permanent  way  to 
do  work  which  should  be  done  by  the  ordinary  plate- 
layers or  surface  men.  The  cost  of  this  extra  staff 
for  the  year  ending  31st  October,  1906,  was  £361  9s. 
6 d.  This  is  totally  unnecessary. 
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Mr.  Barrington,  c.e.,  Limerick,  receives  a salary 
of  £300  per  annum,  and  in  addition  he  was  paid 
£106  4s.  4rf.  for  expenses  for  the  year  ending  30th 
April,  1907,  which  inoludes  10s.  per  week  for  clerical 
assistance. 

Of  course  Mr.  Barrington  is  non-resident ; but  he 
or  his  assistant  pay  visits  at  intervals. 

There  is  a permanent  way  inspector  at  Ennis  at 
£117  a year.  £104  should  be  sufficient. 

There  is  ’also  a storekeeper  at  Ennis  at  £104  a 
year.  Half  this  would  be  quite  enough. 

So  far  as  the  permanent  way,  locomotive,  and 
carriage  and  wagon  departments  are  concerned,  they 
are  run  very  extravagantly.  I do  not  blame  Mr. 
•Carter,  the  resident  locomotive  engineer,  as  I under- 
stand he  is  under  Mr.  Barrington’s  orders,  and  has 
to  carry  out  the  latter’s  instructions. 

Although  there  are  quite  sufficient  carpenters  and 
painters  at  Ennis  Station  for  such  a line,  there  is  a 
carpenter  and  painter  also  stationed  at  Miltownmal- 
bay  Station.  They  are  not  required. 

The  gross  working  expenses  on  the  West  and  South 
'Clare  lines  for  the  year  ending  31st  October,  1906, 
were  £21,441,  being  an  average  of  £404  10s.  per  mile 
of  line  (fifty-three  miles). 

The  gross  working  expenses  of  the  Donegal  line  for 
year  ending  1st  May,  1906,  were  £24,921  Is.  Id.  for 
106g  miles,  average  being  £235  per  mile  of  line. 

Had  the  West  and  South  Clare  Railways  been 
worked  at  the  same  cost  as  the  Donegal  line  the  sav- 
ing would  have  amounted  to  £8,475  for  the  year  1906, 
and  this  may  be  taken  as  the  average  for  the  past 
three  years. 

I consider  it  better  to  take  the  Donegal  line  for 
comparison  for  working  costs,  as  it  is  a properly 
■fenced  in  line  throughout ; whereas  the  Clogher 
Valley  iand  'Cavan  and  Leitrim  run  practically  on  the 
highway,  and  .are  more  tramway  than  a railway. 
There  is  no  comparison  between  the  two  lines,  j*.e,, 
Donegal  and  West  and  South  Clare,  in  other  respects. 
The  former  has  more  numerous  and  much  better  sta- 
tions ; the  permanent  way  is  .also  far  superior.  The 
gradients  .are  also  heavier  than  on  the  West  and 
•South  Clare  Railways. 

The  amount  paid  in  directors’  fees  and  expenses 
for  the  three  years  ending  31st  October,  1906,  was 
£945  9 s.  5cZ.,  being  a yearly  average  of  £315  Is. 

I find  the  actual  loss  on  the  two  lines  for  the  three 
years  ending  31st  October,  1906,  amounted  to  no  less 
than  £36,871  10s.,  being  an  average  of  £12,290  10s. 
per  annum  to  be  made  good  by  the  baronies,  half  of 
which  loss,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  dividend,  is  re- 
couped by  the  Treasury. 

I may  remark  that  in  talcing  out  the  gross  work- 
ing expenses  of  the  West  and  South  Clare  lines,  as 
compared  with  tire  Donegal  Company,  I took  into 
account  the  fact  that  an  .amount  of  £1,645  14s.  2d. 
had  been  charged  to  revenue  in  the  West  Clare  ac- 
counts for  the  six  months  ending  31st  October,  1906. 
This  I considered  in  making  the  comparison  had  been 
set  off  in  the  Donegal  Company’s  accounts  by  the  in- 
creased sums  paid  in  rates  and  taxes  and  law  charges, 
which  exceed  the  West  and  South  Clare  by  about 
£750.  Then  there  was  £400  charged  to  renewals  of 
locomotives  .and  permanent  way,  besides  increased 
expenditure  under  several  other  heads,  notably,  com- 
pensation and  new  sea  wall. 

I had  .almost  overlooked  this.  I made  inquiry,  and 
found  the  complainant  had  written  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  withdrawing  his  complaint,  as  you  will  see 
from  the  accompanying  copy  of  letter  from  the  Board 
of  Trade,  dated  8th  May,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  West 
Clare  Company. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Dudley,  the  company’s  soli- 
citor, and  the  secretary  had  been  directed  by  the  Board 
to  go  to  Moyasta,  and  personally  inquire  into  the 
matter,  which  they  did.  They  found  there  was  no 
foundation  for  Haugh’s  allegations,  and  the  latter 
declined  to  have  anything  further  to  do  with  it.  li 
appears  to  have  been  personal  spite. 

I beg  to  remain,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  R.  H.  Livesey. 

The  Secretary, 

Office  of  Public  Works,  Dublin. 

P.S'. — I must  return  my  thanks  to  Messrs.  Ken- 
nedy and  Sullivan,  who  very  kindly  afforded  me  every 
facility. 

3 M 2 
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IRISH  RAILWAYS  COMMISSION. 


APPENDIX  No.  6. 


Complaint  from  the  Tuam  Town  Commissioners,  dated  5th  October,  1907,  as  to  unsatisfactory  train 
connections  at  Athenry. 

(Copies  of  three  Letters  addressed  to  the  Vice-Regal  Commission  by  the  Tuam  Town 
Commissioners  and  the  Managers  of  the  M.  G.  W.  and  Gt.  S.  & W.  Railways.) 


I. 

Town  Commissioners’  Office,  Tuam, 

5th  October,  1907. 

Sir, — I am  directed  by  the  Tuam  Town  Commis- 
sioners to  communioate  to  you,  to  be  laid  before  the 
Viceregal  Commission  on  Railways,  ia  serious  griev- 
ance winch  the  people  of  this  district  suffer  owing  to 
the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  system  not 
being  punctual  to  time-table.  Train  too  often  iarrives 
at  Athenry  considerably  behind  time,  so  that  pas- 
sengers from  Dublin  for  Tuam  miss  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  train,  and  have  to  wait  at 
Athenry  for  the  night,  or  drive  home  a distance  of 
fourteen  Irish  miles.  Recently  a Tuam  lady  was 
thus  left  there,  who,  in  darkness  and  drenching  rain, 
had  to  grope  her  way  from  the  station  to  a friend’s 
house  in  the  town. 

The  Town  Commissioners  respectfuly  task  the  Vice- 
regal Commission  to  note  this  grievance,  and  request 
the  two  railway  companies  to  'act  harmoniously  for 
the  public  convenience. 

I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  John  Glynn, 

Town  Clerk. 

George  E.  Shanahan,  Esq., 

13  St.  Stephen’s  Green,  N.,  Dublin. 


II. 


Midland  Great  Western  Railway  of  Ireland. 
Manager's  Office,  Broadstone  Station,  Dublin, 


M 18.  117—19578. 


10fA  October,,  1907. 


Sir, — I beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter 
(2116-07)  of  tlie  8th  inst.,  enclosing  extract  from  a 
statement  furnished  to  the  Viceregal  Commission  by 
the  Tuam  Town  Commissioners. 


I understand  the  complaint  refers  to  our  4.15  p.m 
train  from  Broadstone,  which  is  timed  to  connect  a 
Athenry  with  the  G.S.  and  W.  Company’s  train  t< 
Tuam.  Our  train  is  due  at  Athenry  at  8.20  p.m. 
and  the  G.S.  and  W.  Company’s  train  to  leave  fo 
tuam  at  8.35  p.m.,  and  the  understanding  is  that  th 
. • 'and  V . Company’s  train  shall  wait  fifteei 
minutes  for  the  arrival  of  our  train.  I am  sorrv 
however,  that  on  several  occasions  recently  our  trail 
lias  missed  the  connection  owing  to  exceptional! 
'"“Y  passenger  traffic,  due  prineipiaUy  fa.  the  W 
number  visiting  the  International  Exhibition  an. 
the  circumstances  have  .been  quite  exceptional.’  Th 
matter  is  receiving  my  attention,  and  I anticipat 
that  the  connecfon  will. now  be  maintained,  andtha 
no  further  cause  for  complaint  will  arise. 


For  your  information  I enclose  copy  of  letter  which 
I wrote  on  the  subject  to  Mr.  Glynn,  Clerk  of  Tuam 
Town  Commissioners,  on  the  8th  inst. 


I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant. 


(Signed)  J.  Tatlow. 

The  Secretary, 

Viceregal  Commission  on  Irish  Railways, 

13  St.  Stephen’s  Green,  Dublin. 

(Copy  of  letter  referred  to  by  Mr.  Tatlow .) 

8th  October,  1907. 

Dear  Sir, — I am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
5th  inst.,  and  regret  very  much  the  delays  which  oc- 
curred to  our  down  4.15  p.m.  train.  The  passenger 
traffic  recently  has  been  exceedingly  heavy,  owing  to 
the  Exhibition  excursions  and  other  causes,  and  I 
feel  sure  there  will  now  be  'an  improvement,  and  I 
trust  the  connection  will  not  again  be  missed.  I can 
assure  you  that  the  matter  of  the  running  of  pas- 
senger trains  is  receiving  my  best  attention. 


Yours  faithfully, 


John  Glynn,  Esq., 
Town  Clerk, 
Tuam,  Co. 


(Signed) 

Galway. 


J.  Tatlow. 


III. 

Great  Southern  .and  Western  Railway. 


Traffic  Manager’s  Office,  Dublin, 


T.  M.  25367. 


October  16  th,  1907. 


Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  6th  inst. 
(2116-07),  with  extract  from  Tuam  Town  Commis- 
sioners’ communication  dated  5th  inst., 

The  connection  with  the  Midland  Great  Western 
Company’s  4.50  p.m.  train  ex  Broadstone  at  Athenry 
was  not  maintained  on  some  few  occasions  in  the 
month  of  September  owing  to  the  abnormally  late 
running  of  that  company’s  train. 


I understand  Mr.  Tatlow  has  written  you  on  the 
subject. 

I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  E.  A.  Neale. 

G.  E.  Shanahan,  Esq., 

Secretary, 

Viceregal  Commission  on  Irish  Railways, 
Dublin. 
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APPENDIX  No.  7. 


Extracts  from  a Statement  of  the  Provisional  Committee  promoting  the  construction  of  the 
Cavan,  Leitrim,  and  Roscommon  Light  Railway  and  Tramway,  issued  in  1884,  furnished 
by  the  Rev.  D.  Gray,  p.p.,  Carrick-on-Shannon,  representative  of  the  Leitrim  County 
Council,  who  gave  evidence  on  the  11th  October,  1907. 


The  working  expenses  of  these  Light  Railways  or  Tramways  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  50  per  cent,  of 
gross  receipts.  The  result  on  the  area  of  taxation  would  be  as  below  at  per  cent.  (If  the  gua- 
rantee be  5 per  cent.,  it  would  be  about  Id.  more  in  the  £1.)* 


COUNTY. 

Railway- 

Tramway. 

Miles. 

Capital. 

Dividend, 

Receipts 

above. 

Net 

Receipts 
50  per 

Half 

Deficit  on 
Railway 
amount 
County, 
would  have 
to  bear. 

Deduot 
saving  on 

Repairs  of 
Roads. 

Net 

Deficit 

would 
have  to 
bear. 

Valuation 

Dislriet. 

Rate 
per  £1  to 
be  taxed 

District. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ s. 

d. 

•Cavan, 

No.  1, 

9 

48,000 

2,160 

3,276 

1,638 

261 

Repairs  of 
Roads  cost 
£118  10s.  ; 
say,  saving 
£40. 

221 

30,149  8 

IS 

Leitrim, 

Nos.^2,  3, 

39J 

154,000 

6,930 

12,246 

6,123 

403 

Repairs  of 
Road  cost 
£433; 
say,  saving 
£143. 

287 

60,935  5 

1 

Roscommon. 

No.  5, 

16J 

49,000 

2,205 

4,192 

2,096 

54 

Repairs  of 
Roads  cost 
£361 3s.  id. ; 
say,  saving 
£120. 

15,177  9 

Nil. 

A limited  liability  company  has  been  formed  and 
registered-  under  the  Companies  Acts  with  a oapital 
of  £300,000  in  60,000  shares  of  £5  each.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  ask  the  Grand  Juries  of  Cavan,  Leitrim, 
and  Roscommon  to  approve  of  a guarantee  at  a rate 
not  exceeding  5 per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  capital 
required,  which  is  £251,000,  for  the  several  under- 
takings ; and  whatever  loss  may  be  incurred,  if  the 
receipts  of  the  company  do  not  give  the  guaranteed 
dividend,  the  Treasury  will  be  bound  by  the  Order  in 
Council  to  bear  one-lialf.  The  guarantee  to  be  by 
such  portions  of  tire  baronies  as  the  Grand  Juries 
may  determine ; hut  the  promoters,  being  desirous 
to  place  clearly  before  the  ratepayers  what  they  con- 
sider would  'be  a fair  area,  have  suggested  a district. 
Only  those  who  will  be  benefited  by  the  lines  are  pro- 
posed- ias  the  guarantors  ; they  will  perceive  by  the 
above  table  that  whilst  the  guarantee  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  the 
Tramways  Act,  they  will  not,  as  soon  as  the  traffic 
is  carried,  run  any  great  risk.  The  advantages 
-being  so  great,  will  more  than  a hundredfold  counter- 
balance this  risk  ; and  even  if  the  receipts  in  the  first 
year  or  two  should  not  equal  the  dividend  guaranteed, 
the  Tramway  Act  fully  provides  that  every  penny  so 
advanced  shall  be  repaid-  out  of  future  earnings  of 
the  line  to  the  guarantors. 

It  is  anticipated  that  a very  large  amount  of 
traffic  will  he  derived  from  coal  within  the  district. 
Tire  turf  around  Ballinamore  has  been  entirely 
worked  out,  and  the  question  of  fuel  is  becoming  a 
very  serious  matter.  At  present  the  unions  of  B-awn- 
boy,  Mohill,  Carrick-on-Shannon,  and  Boyle  are  sup- 
plied with  coal  from  the  Arigna  Valley  or  neighbour- 
ing pits,  which  -are  worked  in  a most  primitive  man- 
ner. The  output  during  last  year  from  these  pits 
was  7,400  tons. 

“ Residents  contiguous  to  the  line  of  route  will  he 
particularly  convenienced  by  having  means  afforded 


them  of  easily  attending  -both  markets  and  -fairs  of 
the  several  towns  through  which  the  line  passes,  as 
(unlike  the  ordinary  railway  trains)  the  tramway 
trains  will  stop  at  convenient  places  to  pick  up  and 
set  down  passengers,  and,  whenever  the  traffic  de- 
mands it,  sidings  will  be  provided,  so  that  wagons 
may  be  loaded  and  unloaded  with  goods  traffic,  avoid- 
ing lengthy  cartage. 


“ The  several  very  influential  public  meetings  held 
at  Ballyconnell,  Mohill,  Drumshambo,  Ballyfarnon, 
and  Boyle,  to  consider  the  project,  supported  as  it 
was  !by  liberal  subscriptions  to  the  Guarantee  Fund 
for  the  preliminary  expenses  (a  list  of  which  is  an- 
nexed), is  sufficient  proof  of  the  wide  feeling  of  the 
community  in  f avour  of  the  project ; and  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  present  Provisional  Com- 
mittee is  acting  entirely  with  a view  of  carrying  out 
the  project  as  it  will  suit  the  country,  and  in  its 
interests  as  economically  as  possible.  The  company 
is  not  bound  to  any  contractors  or  financiers,  and 
hope  to  cany  out  the  -project  as  a cash  transaction, 
and-  to  get  the  oapital  at  4£  per  cent.  The  line  has 
been  laid  out  and  the  estimates  are  framed  > by  Mr. 
Barton  upon  this  basis,  and  are  therefore  low. 


“ And  by  the  Order  it  is  proposed  that  the  Board 
shall  consist  of  twelve  directors — two  to  be  nominated 
by  the  Grand  Jury  of  -Cavan,  four  by  the  Grand 
Jury  of  T-eitrim,  two  by  the  Grand  Jury  of  Roscom- 
mon, and  four  -by  the  shareholders,  thus  giving  the 
guarantors  a majority,  and  the  line  will  thus  be  in 
the  control  of  those  representing  the  distinct.  This 
is  of  great  importance  as  securing  to  the  district  that 
the  monies  raised  will  be  judiciously  expended  and 
in  its  interests.” 


* Note. — For  the  half-year  ended  1905,  or  nineteen  years  after  working,  the  line  earned  £4  11s.  6 d.  per  week  per  mile  gnss, 
and  net  after  reduction  for  working  expenses  9s.  per  week  per  mile  ; and  working  expenses  90  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts ; 
for  the  whole  year  93  4 per  cent. 
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APPENDIX  No.  8. 


Statement  as  to  the  Guarantee  in  respect  of  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  Railway,  handed  in  by 
the  Rev.  D.  Gray,  p.p..  Carrick-on-Shannon,  representative  of  the  Leitrim  County 
Council,  during  his  examination  on  the  11th  October,  1907. 


CAVAN  AND  LEITRIM  RAILWAY. 

The  capital  stands  at  £190,585 — 5 per  cent,  guar- 
anteed. Government  contributes  nearly  2 per  cent, 
on  whole  line,  or  £3,706  a year,  which,  capitalised 
at  3 per  cent,  (same  as  Tralee  and  Dingle  line), 
would  represent  a sum  of  £123,500. 

If  this  was  paid  over  to  reduce  capital  at  the  pre- 
sent market  price  of  about  30  per  cent,  over  par,  it 
would  buy  out  £95,000  of  the  stock,  leaving  the 
capital  then  at  £95,585,  on  which  the  ratepayers 
ivould  have  to  pay  the  whole  5 per  cent.,  or  a suan 
of  £4,779  a year  (assuming  line  only  earns,  its  work- 
ing expenses). 


At  present  the  ratepayers  are  paying  very  nearly 
3 per  cent,  on  £190,585,  or  a sum  of  £5,717  a year. 
There  would  be  a saving  of  (£5,717,  minus  £4,779)' 
£938  a year.  The  valuation  of  taxable  area  in 
Leitrim,  £64,035  at  Id.  in  the  pound,  equals  £266  ; 
and  the  valuation  of  the  taxable  area  in  Cavan, 
£31,939  at  Id.  in  the  pound,  equals  £133.  So  that  a 
saving  of  £938  a year  on  the  whole  line  would  repre- 
sent, for  Leitrim,  £625,  or  2 £d.  in  the  pound,  and 
for  Cavan,  £313,  or  2 £d.  in  the  pound.  And  Lei- 
trim would  be  liable  to  pay,  as  compared  with  the- 
present  (12d.  minus  2 £d.),  9|d.  in  the  pound,  and. 
Cavan  (6d.  minus  2 \d.),  3 %d.  in  the  pound. 


APPENDIX  No.  9. 


Memoranda  transmitted  by  Rev.  J.  Meehan,  C.C.,  Kilmore,  County  Cavan,  representative  of  the- 
Leitrim  County  Council,  as  supplementary  to  the  evidence  given  by  him  before  the  Viceregal. 
Commission  on  the  11th  October,  1907. 


I. — Rebates  or  “ Discounts.” 

The  pretty  extensive  existence  of  rebates  admits,  I 
am  persuaded,  of  no  reasonable  doubt.  This  is  the 
irritating  discrimination  against  the  small  trader 
which,  some  years  ago  an  the  United  States,  raised  a 
storm  that  at  last  has  apparently  swept  it  away  for 
good  and  all.  Business  morality  in  these  islands  may 
not  have  grown  so  unblushing,  but  I fear  it  is  but  little 
less  lax.  It  is  true  universally : those  that  have, 
more  shall  be  given  to  them,  and  they  shall  abound ; 
those  that  have  not,  even  that  which  they  have  shall 
be  taken  from  them.  In  England  under,  amongst 
other  things,  the  enlarging  influences  of  a monarchy 
and  of  old  traditions,  the  “ almighty  dollar”  is  not 
just  everything  in  life.  Still  it  remains  sufficiently 
seductive. 

About  75  per  cent,  of  the  traffic  in  these  countries 
is  said  to  be  earned  ,at  “ special  rates.  ” If  this  means 
— and  it  is  ambiguous  enough— at  rates  that  fall  short 
of  the  full  maxima  allowed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  thien 
the  serious  complaint  remains  that  the  residual  25  per- 
cent. of  traffic  is  burthened  w.'th  charges  which,  as 
the  Select  Parliamentary  Committee  of  1893  expressly 
declared,  were  nevei-  intended  to  be  put  on  except  in 
tlie  extremest  of  cases.  The  Irish  managers’  stereo- 
typed answer  to  all  reclamations  about  exorbitant 
charges  is,  1 1 They  are  not  as  high  as  we  are  empowered 
to  go.”  In  reality  this  is  no  answer.  But  Acts  of 
1 amampnt  am  notoriously  both  obscure  and  bewilder- 
ing, and  merchants  do  not  seem  to  have  more  than  a 
nodding  acquaintance  with  even  suoh  slender  protec- 
tion as  they  affoi-d.  It  is  again  the  amatem-  contend- 
ing with  the  expert.  There  is  pressing  need  for  more 
simplicity.  Railway  legislation  is  built  up  on  an 
erroneous  view  of  the  circumstances  of  the  traffic.  “ It 
is  now  ’ states  Waghom— perhaps  the  greatest  living 
authority  on  the  snibject— “ complicated  and  intricate 
to  the  last  degree.  * Different  provisions  overlap : 
one  Act  amends  another  without  distinctly  repealing 
the  amended  provisions;  every  year  some  fresh  statute 
stilt  lurther  complicates  what  is  already  too  compli- 

betex’r.erteflStadirait^ed  that  ,no  iustice  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  be  done  as  between  railway  company 


and  trader  so  long  as  the  statute  law  is  allowed  to- 
remain  in  such  a state  of  bewildering  confusion.  There- 
is  an  imperative  call  for  the  codification  of  the  exist- 
ing conflicting  Railway  Acts,  or  perhaps,  better  still,, 
for  the  sweeping  away  of  the  whole  army  of  them — 
5,000  or  so  in  number — and  the  substitution  of  one 
good  comprehensive  Act.  The  great  railway  specialist 
just  named  is  himself  oftentimes,  as  he  confesses, 
quite  as  much  at  sea  as  is  the  amateur  or  the  “ man. 
in  the  street.” 

But  rebates  are  quite  another  matter.  One  thing  at 
least  is  clear  and  definite — they  are  rigorously  pro- 
hibited by  these  Acts.  The  law  has  already  striven  to 
secure  justice  for  all  and  favours  for  none.  Rebates- 
directly  run  counter  to  it.  A draper  or  a tweed  manu- 
facturer may  give  a yard  of  broadcloth  to  one  man 
for  10s.,  and,  if  it  so  pleases  him,  may  cut  off  a yard  of 
the  same  web  for  the  next  man  at  lOrf.  Nobody  can 
say  nay  to  him ; it  is  ibis  own  affair.  Not  so  with,  the- 
railway  companies.  If  a company  sells  any  part-  of 
the  monopoly  of  transport  conferred  on  it  by  Parlia- 
ment at  different  prices  to  different  customers,  the 
public  have  a perfect  right  to  demand  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  it.  Railways,  according  to  the  not  un- 
friendly Mr.  Acworth,  who  has  devoted  several  books 
to  the  defence  and  glorification  of  the  English  and 
Scotch  ones,  are  shops  with  practically  a licensed' 
monopoly  for  the  sale  of  an  ai-tdcle  of  public  necessity, 
vis.,  transportation.  “As  such,  the  public  have  a. 
natural  right  to  overhaul  their  accounts.  ”+ 

Englishmen  know  their  own  interests  best.  We  stop- 
short  of  the  impertinence  of  dictating  or  even  sug- 
gesting to  them.  Irishmen,  it  is  time,  are  not  sup- 
posed to  know  their  own  business,  whether  public  or 
private,  best.  It  is  Englishmen,  though  they  know 
as  much  about  the  matter  as  they  do  about  systems  of 
toteism  in  Southern  nations,  that  see  far  better  what 
suits  us.  So  they  assume,  and  really  believe.  In  this 
matter  of  rebates  we  are  concerned  merely  so  far  as 
they  affect  Ireland. 

When  the  Irish  struggling  trader  is  running  against 
the  larger  one,  the  secret  rebate  is  the  additional  han- 
dicap that  os  helping  to  leave  him  hopelessly  out  of 
the  race.  Compared  to  the  big  English  and  Scotcli 


standard  work,  lain  of  Railway  Traffic.  'lua,J  Tra&c’  ?906>  PP-  1 and  12S.  Joint  author  with  Sir  Edward 
t The  Railways  and  the  Traders,  p.  178, 


Boyle,  k.c.,  u.r.,  of  t-he- 
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wholesale  firms  and  the  great  English  manufacturing 
companies,  w.e  in  this  island  are  all  doing  business 
•only  in  a small  way.  There  are  grounds  for  at  least 
suspecting  that  the  English  railways,  and  not  very 
improbably  Irish  ones  as  well,  favour  the  former  in 
this  shady  way  over  and  above  the  exceptional  and 
strictly  not  illegal  advantage  they  insure  them  by  the 
English  manipulated  through  rate.  Some  of  these 
grounds  I am  free  to  point  out. 

On  the  one  hand,  should  one  have  been  told  by  can- 
vassers for  English  railways  that,  provided  they  can- 
not succeed  in  inducing  an  Irish  merchant  to  have  his 
goods  booked  by  the  route  they  represent,  they  are  at 
liberty,  as  a last  shot,  to  try  a judicious  promise  of 
a secret  drawback.  On  the  other  hand,  should  one 
know  of  an  extensive  cattle-dealer  receiving  from  the 
accredited  agents  of  an  English  railway  company 
“ discounts  ” of  considerably  ovter  £20  at  a time,  he 
■can  scarcely  any  longer  doubt  that  the  average  Eng- 
lish railway  conscience  does  not  react  to  this  delin- 
quency. Manifestly,  too,  the  traffic  of  a great  Eng- 
lish manufacturer  would  be  worth  hooking  when  that 
of  the  small  Irish  fry  would  not  be  worth  angling  for. 
It  will  be  pretty  difficult  to  be  persuaded  with  this 
before  one  that,  generally  speaking,  English  business 
morality  is  regulated  by  a much  stricter  code  of  prin- 
ciples. 

This  is  not  arguing  by  a jump  from  posse  to  esse. 
We  rather  see  that  shops  are  open,  that  their  travellers 
are  abroad,  that  aai  occasional  Customer  slips  in  and 
•out  before  our  eyes,  and  we  infer  from  all  this  that  it 
is  unlikely  that  these  shops  are  not  doing  some  busi- 
ness. “The  well-known  custom  of  the  English  rail- 
ways,” states  Jeans  (p.  293),  “is  to  profess  to  carry 
•out  the  spirit  of  the  law,  . . . but  they  make 
differential  rates  by  allowing  large  rebates  and  dis- 
counts ; and  there  is  probably  no  company  that  has 
not  got  secret  arrangements  of  this  kind.” 

It  is  well  known  that  the  big  corporations  and 
trusts  of  the  United  States  were  unblushingly  guilty 
•of  this  fault  in  the  face  of  quite  as  many  and  much 
more  rigorous  laws  prohibiting  and  penalising  it. 
The  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  in  1905;  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  in  1906;  and 
“ the  hoary  old  offender,”*  as  Ripley  calls  it ; the  Stan- 
dard Oil  Company,  this  very  year,  were  amongst  many 
other  corporations  convicted  of  it  in  the  Federal  Courts. 
Naturally,  there  is  an  extreme  difficulty  in  getting  at 
secret,  mutually  beneficial  contracts.  Aciis  of  Parlia- 
ment can  with  difficulty  reach  them.  They  might  as 
well  prohibit  fishes  swimming,  or  sharks  eating  garb- 
age. They  are  beneath  their  sphere  of  vision.  Eng- 
lish laws,  I believe,  are  not  intended  to  bind  in  con- 
science except  indirectly  to  discharging  the  penalty 
inflicted  for  the  breaking  of  them.  If  it  can  be  sup- 
posed that  “ the  quantum  of  the  sin  ” is  waived  away 
as  but  a light  burden,  then  one  is  prompted  to  consider 
that  big  English  corporations,  well  hardened  in  the 
industrial  struggle,  would  be  afflicted  with  but  few 
■qualms  of  conscience  in  living  by  the  easy  standard  of 
virtue  aimed  at  by  their  confreres  on  the  Western  side 
•of  the  Atlantic.  Like  them,  they  might  feel  small 
reluctance  in  using,  as  Ripley  puts  it,  “ their  size 
and  power-  as  a club  to  force  the  carriers  to  grant 
secret  favours  ”+  denied  to  the  ordinary  producers. 

A glimpse  at  the  past  leads  to  the  same  conclusion. 
In  1697  the  “ Merchants,  clothiers,  and  fullers  ” of 
Tiverton,  beaten  in  a fair  field  by  the  mere  Irish, 
petitioned  Parliament  against  the  abuse  of  this  King- 
dom having  woollen  manufactures  of  her  own.  The 
interested  manufacturers  of  Taunton  and  several  other 
British  towns  joined  in  the  clamour.  In  June  of  the 
following  year  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  England 
presented  an  address  to  His  Majesty — William  III. — 
praying  for  the  suppression  of  such  Irish  presumption, 
and  His  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  hearken  to 
their  prayer.  Mandates  were  issued,  constitutionally 
and  unconstitutionally,  against  the  young  but  vigorous 
Irish  manufactures.  The  innocents  were  mercilessly 
slaughtered.  British  fair-play,  about  which  we  often 
hear,  may  be  something  more  robust,  something  more 
• than  a mere  phrase  to-day.  Englishmen  may  be 
better.  Possibly.  But  under  stress  of  any  trade 
rivalry,  we  could  scarcely  hope  that  the  countrymen 


of  the  fullers  of  Taunton  and  Tiverton  would  nave 
very  much  squeamashnese  in  strengthening  themselves 
by  some  of  the  malpractices  of  rebating — if  they  can 
in  safety  secure  them — and  some  of  the  extra  astute- 
ness of  their  American  cousins.  As  has  been  shown, 
it  is  not  improbable  they  are  within  their  reach  should 
they  care  to  stretch  out  their  hands.  Should  it  be 
established  that  Irish  railways  grant,  and  big  Irish 
merchants  r-eceive,  them,  we  may  bp  sure  that  some 
English  railways  and  merchants  are  not  above  it.  It 
would  be  something  not  unlike  mere  hypocrisy  to 
profess  the  contrary. 

Bietween  English  manufacturer  and  Irish  manufac- 
turer (if  we  have  such)  these  secret  rebates  would 
intensify  the  disaster  of  the  through  rate.  Between 
Irishman  and  Irishman  they  are  unfair  and  unjust. 

The  proofs  of  the  existence  of  the  practice,  which  I 
am  not  free  to  put  forward,  are,  in  my  own  opinion  at 
least  perfectly  conclusive.  The  larger  Irish  merchants 
have  begun  to  expect  them.  In  a letter  before  me, 
the  rebates  are,  in  perfect  good  faith,  called  by  the 
commonplace  business  name  of  “discounts.”  This 
letter  is  not  written  by  a small  trader-.  The  weaker 
brethren  driven  to  the  wall  scarcely  ever  hear  tell  of 
them.  The  following  I put  toward  as  a definite  but 
less  decretorial  instance. 

Like  Collooney  and  many  others  of  those  societies, 

_ Ballymote  Co-operative  Agricultural  and  Dairy  Society 
sells  to  its  members  every  year  hundreds  of  pounds’ 
worth  of  artificial  manures.  % For  years  it  bought  those 
manures  from  the  manufacturers— Messrs.  O’Keeffe 
and  Company,  Dublin.  The  carriage  for  the  120 
miles  was  9s.  8 d.  per  ton  tin  six-ton  lots.  This,  too, 
is  the  present  rate,  as  supplied  the  writer  by  the 
secretary  of  the  carrying  company — the  Midland  Great 
Western  Railway.  But  another  firm  of  Dublin  manu- 
facturers advertised  the  article,  carriage  paid,  and  its 
price  at  Ballymote  was  to  be  enhanced  by  barely  9s. 
per  ton,  as  representing  the  carriage,  “ based  on  exist- 
ing railway  rates.”  They  so  knocked  out  their  com- 
petitors. The  goods  are  carried  under  precisely  the 
same  conditions  as  formerly,  and  to  the  same  amount. 
The  second  company  sends  and  sent  round  leaflets  and 
pamphlets  wholesale,  showing  this  lower  cost  of  car- 
riage. This  is  the  rate  indicated  in  the  editions  of 
this  year.  This  is  what  has  been  several  times 
actually  paid.  It  is  not  quite  impossible,  indeed,  that 
the  second  firm  is  itself  at  the  loss  of  the  difference 
between  the  carriage  as  written  down  in  the  railway 
rate-book  and  as  published  in  their  pamphlets. 
Neither  the  writer,  however,  nor  anybody  he  knows, 
is  prepared  to  believe  it. 

Of  course  the  railway  company  does  not  always 
practise  the  rebate  in  such  a crude  fashion  as  handing 
back  so  much  hard  cash.  What  is  the  distribution  of 
traders’  (tickets  to  large  merchants  and  large  cattle- 
dealers,  which  has  recently  been  publicly  acknow- 
ledged, but  a discrimination  of  the  same  kind  1 These 
are  granted  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  an  un- 
published rule,  that  is  kept  pretty  well  in  the  dark, 
but  granted  in  a rough-and-ready — perhaps  railway 
people  would  call  it  a liberal — fashion.  They  are 

withdrawn  in  the  same  rough-and-ready  style.  Should 
the  trader  be  discovered  sending  his  consignment  other- 
wise than  by  the  pass  route,  or  otherwise  offending,  § it 
would  soon  be  found  out  that  he  was  not  entitled  to 
one.  They  constitute,  therefore,  a lic-n  on  his  friend- 
ship— we  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  call  it  a bribe. 

What,  again,  is  the  prompt  settlement  of  a claim 
for  damages  sent  .in  by  a heavy  merchant  and  the 
ignoring  or  baffling  of  one  presented  by  a weakling 
but  another  form  of  discrimination  ? All  should  be 
placed  oni  perfect  terms  of  equality.  To  this  the 
public  have  a right  under  Act  of  Parliament. 

For  merchandise  there  are,  as  far  as  I can  under- 
stand it,  four  or  five  different  rates.  There  is,  the  goods 
remaining  a constant,  the  small  parcels  i-ate,  the  cwt. 
rate,  the  ton  rate,  the  wagon  rate,  and,  perhaps  even 
in  Ireland,  a fifth,  namely  the  train-load  rate.  The 
publication  of  those  and  of  the  classes  and  of  the  mile- 
ages, at  least  between  Irish  towns,  in  one  hand-book 
would  be — it  may  be  remarked — for  outsiders  as  the 
creation  of  order  out  of  chaos,  or  of  light  out  of  dark- 
ness. A trader  sitting  at  his  desk  in  his  office  could 


* Sailway  Problems.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction  by  W.  Z.  Ripley,  PhD.,  Professor  of  Economics,  Harvard  University  (Ginn 
& Co..  Boston  and  London),  Introduction,  p.  XII. 
t Railway  Problems.  Introduction,  p.  XI. 

1 In  1903,  for  instance,  Collooney  Society  sold  £901  worth,  in  1902,  £1,132  worth. 

§ Two  witnesses  who  straightforwardly  adversely  criticised  one  of  our  biggest  railways  before  the  Commission  soon  after- 
wards lost  their  Trader’s  tickets.  To  one  of  the  two  it  was  subsequently— without,  I understand,  application— restored.  He  was 
an  Irish  M P.,  and  had  still  a sting. 
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then  at  once  make  out  his  freight  charges.  This  has 
been  done  in  France  and  in  Australia  : it  can  be  done. 
But,  unless  authorised  by  the  supreme  authority,  and 
in  most  exceptional  circumstances,  there  should  be  no 
departure  from  the  published  rate,  whether  as  printed 
in  the  convenient  form  suggested,  or,  as  at  present  ob- 
tains, written  out  in  fair  round  hand  in  the  station 
rate-book.  This,  by  the  way,  is  a volume  that  not  one 
in  a thousand  ever  sees  or  asks  to  see.  A concession 
over  and  above  this,  without  any  accruing  economy  in 
transit,  on  account  of,  say,  the  aggregate  yearly 
amount  of  freight  is,  I submit,  indefensible.  To  bor- 
row the  words  of  Judge  Atherton,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  his  famous  decision 
against  “the  hoary  old  offender”  before  mentioned, 
a rebate  on  acoount  of  volume  of  business  merely  is 
“ a discrimination  in  favour  of  capital,”  “ a violation 
of  that  equality  of  rights  guaranteed  to  every  citizen, 
and  a wrong  to  the  disfavoured  person.”  “ The  prin- 
ciple is  opposed  to  sound  public  policy,”  and  “ would 
drive  out  all  enterprise  not  backed  by  overshadowing 
wealth.”*  English  judicial  opinion  coincides  with 
this.  In  a recent  case  aganist  the  Midland  of  Eng- 
land, tried  by  the  Railway  Commission,  the  presiding 
judge  declared  that  if  bulk  of  traffic  was  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  the  law  against  undue  preference 
would  gradually  be  done  away  with.t 

The  United  States  was  the  great  home  of  personal 
or  business  favouritism.  In  part  by  such  shady  prac- 
tices Rockfeller’s  thousands  grew  into  millions.  The 
Elkins  Act  of  1903,  greatly  increasing  the  penalties 
for  departure  from  the  published  rate,  was  for  a while 
thought  to  have  put  a stop  to  it.  But  American  in- 
genuity soon  drove  a coach  and  four  through  the  Act. 
“Various  investigations  by  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commission  since  1904,”  writes  Professor  Ripley  in 
his  book  published  this  year,  “ have  uncovered  intri- 
cate methods  of  evading  even  this  more  drastic  pro- ' 
hibition.  ” J"  Last  year’s  (1906)  Report  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Corporations  is  amusing  read- 
ing as  exposing  the  number  and  elaborateness  of  the 
devices  that  have  been  adopted  to  evade  this  statute. 
It  is  also  suggestive  as  showing  what  at  the  present 
moment  in  these  countries  may  be  adoing  under  our 
very  eyes,  and  we  not  seeing  it.  These  revelations 
as  well  as  the  exhibitions  of  railroading  chicanery  in 
the  Federal  Courts  hurried  on  American  legislation. 
Last  year  the  Elkins  Act  was  strengthened  by  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Act  of  1906.  This  amending 
Act,  which  passed  the  Senate  with  but  three  dissenting 
votes,  renders  the  giver  and  receiver  of  a rebate  liable 
to  imprisonment  as  well  as  a fine,  and  directs  the 
forfeiture  of  three  times  the  favour  received.  Fur- 
thermore, common  carriers  are  forbidden  to  give 
directly  or  indirectly,  and  everybody  else  is  forbidden 
to  use,  any  Inter-State  free  ticket  or  pass.  “Public 
opinion,”  declares  Professor  Ripley,  “ is  unanimous  in 
the  demand  that  railways,  as  common  carriers,  enjoy- 
ing inestimably  valuable  privileges  by  authority  of 
the  Government,  shall  accord  substantially  equal  treat- 
ment to  .all  shippers  alike,  be  they  great  or  small.” 
If  tire  public  in  this  country  but  gave  full  attention 
to  tire  question,  they  too  would  be  equally  determined 
on  this.  Their  ideal  is  that  rates  should  be  uniform, 
steady,  and  reliable,  and,  if  possible,  easily  intelligible. 
Unsteadiness  and  lack  of  uniformity  or  rebating  re- 
duce business  enterprises  to  something  of  the  nature  of 
lottery  ventures. 

It  remains  yet  to  be  seen  whether  even  this  legisla- 
tion will  effect  its  purpose  in  the  United  States.  It 
has,  at  all  events,  succeeded,  as  this  dispassionate 
Harvard  University  Professor  of  Economics  indicates, 
in  heading  off  the  possibility  of  State  ownership  of 
the  American  railways  becoming  a great  political 
issue  as  soon  as  in  1908.  § 

Some  kindred  Act  might  answer  this  country.  To 
use  .the  words  of  Judge  Willis,  Parliament  has  as  yet 
dealt  with  the  matter  “ with  a faltering  hand.”  Our 
railway  managers,  I am  sure,  would  at  least  freely 
admit  that  prevention  is  batter  than  cure.  As  the 
practice  of  rebating  is  a distinct  breach  of  faith  on 
the  part  of,  perhaps,  a small  number  towards  the 
general  body  the  general  body  would  be  only  too  glad 
if  it  were  borrowed.  But  what  would  suit  us  best  of 
all  would  be  the  nationalisation  of  all  the  railway 


* Railway  Problems,  p.  G8. 
t Waghorn,  p.  87. 

I Railway  Problems.  Introduction,  d.  XI. 
§ Ripley,  p.  XXVII. 


systems  which,  as  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  would 
remove  the  temptation  to  such  practices,  and  render 
the  enactment  of  any  such  Act  unnecessary. 
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(Table  based 
the  year  1906.  y 


Proposed  Terms  op  Purchase. 

the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  for 


Paid-up 

Capital. 


suggested 
3j  per  Cent. 
Irish 

Stock. 


First  Class  Securities  : — 
(1.)  Debentures, 

(2.)  Guaranteed,  .. 
(S.)  Loans, 

Second  Class  Security  ■' — 
(4.)  Preference, 

Third  Class  Security  : — 
(5.)  Ordinary, 

Total  (31 : 12  : ’06), 


10,497,226  | 3-07 


.3,435,100' 

6,996,272. 


Total  Net  Receipts,  1906,  | 
Total  Interest, 

Difference  between  («)  ai 


* For  Tables  based  on  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  for  1905,  sec 
page  22,  Minutes -of  Evidence. 

1.  The  figures  in  the  left  hand  column  of  the  above 
Table  are  taken  bodily  from  the  Board  of  Trade’s 
latest  Returns — those  for  1906.  This  Blue  Book  is  in 
half-a-dozen  respects  an  improvement  on  its  pre- 
decessors, and  clears  up  many  obscurities. 

As  to  the  gross  amount  of  Paid-up  Capital,  it  in- 
cludes £910,109  of  subscriptions  to  other  companies. 
This  implies  that  this  large  sum  is . counted  in  the 
aggregate  capital  of  £44,421,504  twice  over.  This 
gross  amount  is  also  swollen  by  “water” — excluding 
all  consideration  of  the  well-watered  stock  of  the  Mid- 
land of  England — to  the  extent  of  £277,421!  Neither 
of  these  facts,  however,  will  be  found  to  affect  in  any 
way  the  conversion. 

2.  As  to  the  second  column,  Rates  of  Interest : It 
would,  of  course,  be  much  better  to  take  the  averages 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years.  But,  again,  an 
examination  of  these  Returns  for  the  individual 
securities  will  show  that  within  the  period  they  have 
been  fairly  constant.  Consequently,  it  would  make 
but  very  little  difference.  The  length  of  the  arith- 
metical calculation  is  all  that  deters  from  the  adop- 
tion of  the  more  equitable  basis  of  interest. 

According  to  the  general  principles  of  the  system- 
here  outlined,  a shareholder  having,  say,  £100  stock 
paying  7 per  cent,  would  exchange  it  for  £200  stock 
in  the  New  Irish  Railway  Stock;  another  possessing 
£100  returning  If  per  cent,  would  'Obtain  but 
£50 ; and  for  a third  possessing  £100,  whose  dividend 
is  3j-  per  cent.,  there  would  be  on  conversion  neither 
increase  nor  diminution  of  capital.  A somewhat 
parallel  case  of  conversion  is  the  exchange  made  in 
1903  by  the  Preference  and  Debenture  Shareholders  of 
the  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  for  Midland  2g 
per  cents. 

3.  The  security  of  the  suggested  Railway  Stock 
would  be  that  of  the  Irish  Railways  themselves 
amalgamated  into  one  body,  supplemented  by  the 
security  of  the  whole  of  the  rateable  property  of  Ire- 
land, about  £15,000,000  in  value.  This  would  place 
the  responsibility  where  it  ought  to  be  placed.  It 
would,  besides,  insure  both  carefulness  and  economy, 
and  give  the  first  chance  in  recent  years  to  the  de- 
velopment of  that  most  important,  but  almost 
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obliterated  national  asset — national  self-dependence. 
Equitable,  and  more  than  equitable  provision  should 
be  made  to  ensure  that  all  interests  in  the  country 
should  be  represented  in  the  governing  body.  That 
body  would  doubtless  utilise  in  the  actual  manage- 
ment the  best  and  most  experienced  railway  talent 
available  in  the  first  place  in  the  country,  and  in 
the  second  place  procurable  elsewhere.  They  would 
scarcely  fall  into  the  mistake  of  assuming  that  suc- 
cess alone  is  the  index  to  ability  or  industry,  or  that 
the  controllers  of  the  biggest  systems  are  necessarily 
the  fittest  men.  A small  shopkeeper  in  a little  de- 
caying Irish  town  may  be  fully  as  good  a business 
man,  and  have  done  quite  as  much  to  deserve  success, 
as  a fortunate  millionaire  merchant  in  a big  city. 
Much  of  the  railway  talent  at  present  employed  in 
this  country  has  made  the  very  utmost  of  their  cir- 
cumstances and  surroundings.  Had  they  larger  op- 
portunities they  would  have  been  equal  to  them. 

4.  No  direct  Government  guarantee  is  here  asked. 
But  it  is  necessarily  implied ; and,  if  required,  it 
would  be  had  indirectly.  Just  as  when  called  upon, 
the  Government  secures  every  corporate  body  in  the 
enforcement  of  its  contracts,  so  would  it  here  assist 
any  new  corporate  body  legally  established. 

No  Government  advice  even  is  suggested  to  be 
sought.  All  Government  Departments  in  this  country 
are  notoriously  extravagant.  The  standard  of  ex- 
pense obtaining  in  wealthy  England  has  been  bodily 
transferred  to  impoverished  Ireland.  As  to  their 
general  efficiency— -we  say  nothing.  But  in  Irish 
railway  matters  our  practically  foreign  Government 
has  committed  so  many  sins  of  omission,  and, 
when  it  did  act,  it  has  been  so  conspicuously  unsuc- 
cessful and  has  so  mixed  and  muddled  matters — as, 
for  instance,  the  Light  Railways  of  the  1883  Act* — 
that  our  experience  does  not  inspire  us  with  a too 
deep  anxiety  for  much  more  of  its  railway  guidance. 

5.  As  to  the  figures  of  the  third  column  : — The  same 
income  precisely  as  formerly  would  accrae  on  conver- 
sion to  all  first  class  investments,  and  there  would 
result,  besides,  the  enhanced  certainty  of  dividend. 
Plainly  this  enhanced  security  is  immeasurably 
superior  to  that  of  the  best  existing  security  for  any 
one  of  the  existing  Irish  railway  investments,  and 
much  beyond  the  very  best  covering  any  British  rail- 
way capital.  Railways  may  be  superseded  by  road 
motor  services,  or  by  flying  machines  if  you  like ; but 
the  country  remains.  Indeed  the  security  above 
described  could  scarcely  be  much  improved  upon.  It 
has  been  suggested,  indeed,  by  one  or  two  witnesses 
that,  over  and  above  this,  the  Government  should  be 
asked  to  directly  guarantee  the  dividends.  Were  the 
Government  to  do  so  it  would  naturally  be  at  our 
expense.  Ultimately,  should  the  occasion  ever  arise, 
it  is  this  country  it  would  fall  back  upon ; nor  could 
this  in  se  be  regarded  as  anything  but  fair  and  rea- 
sonable. How,  therefore,  this  Government-reinforced 
security  would  mean  an  advance  on  that  just  sub- 
mitted, it  is  difficult  to  make  out. 

As  to  the  second  class  and  third  class  securities  in 
the  above  Table  (Nos.  4 and  5),  10  per  cent,  has  been 
deducted  from  the  pi-esent  capital  as  a make-weight 
for  the  great  improvement  of  the  security.  This 
amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  reducing  the  present 
interest  by  10  per  cent,  of  it — not  a very  large  reduc- 
tion. 

In  the  case  of  Ordinary  shares  or  the  third  class 
securities,  in  consideration  of  the  security  for  the 
present  precarious  dividend  being  raised  from  the 
lowest  to  the  very  highest  level  attainable,  the  in- 
terest has  been  further  brought  down  by  the  difference 
between  the  existing  rate  of  interest  and  the  new 
Railway  Stock’s  suggested  rate.  No  stockbroker  or 
financier  would,  I should  expect,  deny  that  the  net 
result  is  not  only  fair  but  very  favourable  to  the 
holder  of  these  Ordinary  shares.  The  matter  may  be 
tested  at  first  hand.  Taking  up  the  October,  1907, 
Investment  Lists,  and  picking  out  the  simplest  ex- 
ample one  can  discover ; if  we  compare  the  market 
value  of,  say,  Midland  (England)  2£  per  cent.  De- 
benture Stock  with  that  of  its  D.  C.  Ordinary  Stock 
yielding  about- the  same  interest — though  generally 
(as  for  last  year)  § per  cent,  or  so  higher — while  the 
former  Stock,  on  latest  date  there  given,  sold  at  72, 
the  latter  sold  at  58.  Here  there  is  a difference  of 
14,  in  consideration  solely  of  the  difference  of 
security,  t The  increased  security  of  the  proposed 


Irish  Railway  Stock  above  that  of  the  Irish  Railway 
Ordinary  Stock,  as  it  now  stands,  might  be  expected 
to  be  estimated  as  at  least  as  great  and  a half.  The 
ordinary  shareholder  could  not  reasonably  hope  to 
obtain  a present  of  this.  In  the  commercial  world 
there  is  always  a quid  pro  quo. 

A comparison  of  trust  investments  with  ordinary 
sound  investments  yielding  the  same  dividends  will 
bear  out  this  conclusion.  But  there  is  a further  and 
more  pertinent  test  which  can  be  applied.  On 
October  10th,  v.g.,  Ordinary  Shares  of  the  three  main 
Irish  railways,  the  G.N.,  the  G.S.  & W.,  and  the 
M.G.W.,  sold  so  cheap  that  the  rates  of  interest  the 
prices  brought  were  respectively  £4  Us.  7 d., 

£5  2s.  7 d.,  and  £5  8s.  Id.  On  the  same  day  the  price 
of  Irish  Baronial  Guaranteed  Shares  of  the  fourteen 
railways  constructed  under  the  1883  Act  was  so  high  • 
that  the  yield  barely  averaged  about  4 per  cent.  The 
certain  advance  in  market  value  with  all  Ire- 
land, and  not  scheduled  congested  baronies,  that  is, 
the  very  poorest  districts  of  it,  as  a guarantee,  would 
be  more  than  a counter-poise  to  the  suggested  lower- 
ing of  interest. 

6.  In  the  total  of  Preference  Stock  of  Irish  Rail-  Midland  of 
way  Companies  as  summarised  in  the  last,  but  not  England’s 
in  previous  Board  of  Trade  Returns — No.  4 above — Stock, 
the  Midland  of  England’s  estimated  Irish  portion  is 
found  incorporated.  It  is  close  on  four  millions. 

In  conversion  these  four  millions  have  been  treated 
exactly  like  ordinary  Irish  Preference  Stock,  no 
better  and  no  worse.  The  fairness  of  this  might  be 
challenged.  Midland  shareholders  would  be  unlikely 
not  to  cry  up  the  value  of  their  property  quite  as 
loudly  as  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  shareholders,  and  all  the  rest  of  them 
will  be  sure  to  chorus  theirs.  Every  man’s  geese  are 
all  swan.  However-,  should  Midland  people  feel  dis- 
satisfied with  such  equal  treatment  as  is  here  roughly 
outlined,  and  should  they  undertake  to  maintain  that 
their  property  stands  on  a higher  level  than  corres- 
ponding Irish  investments,  they  would  appear  bound 
to  fail  in  making  good  their  case. 

The  following  facts  have  first  to  be  got  over.  As 
these  facts  are  public  property,  no  harm  can  be  done 
in  here  adducing  them. 

(a.)  Midland  securities’  descent  in  market  value  in 
recent  years  is  much  more  marked  than  that  of  any  Decline  in 
other  of  the  larger  English  railways.  It  is  now  even  Talue- 
outdistancing  that  of  the  average  Irish  railway.  As 
reported  in  the  Derby  Mercury,  of  August  23rd, 

1907,  the  Chairman,  Sir  Ernest  Paget,  addressing 
the  127th  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  shareholders,  was 
constrained  to  bemoan  this  decline.  “In  1897,”  he 
stated,  “ the  price  of  the  Company’s  Debenture  Stock 
. . . was  99.  It  was  now  73.  Preference  Stock 

was  95,  now  it  was  70.  Preferred  Stock  was  88,  now 
it  was  62;  and  Deferred  Stock  was  95,  and  now  it 
was  60.”  “The  decrease  in  the  value  of  capital  was 
lamentable,”  emphatically  declared  the  first  share- 
holder that  spoke  to  the  opening  resolution.  The 
meeting  was  held  on  the  16th  August  last.  By  the 
end  of  September,  Deferred  Stock  was  two  points 
further  down.  To-day  its  Stock  Exchange  quota- 
tion, as  given  in  the  daily  press,  is  as  low  as  34 1 
buyers,  and  35£  sellers.  On  its  price,  therefore, 
there  can  be  grounded  no  claim  for  exceptional  con- 
sideration. 

(6.)  Again,  Midland  Stock  has  been  to  an  unique  „ 
extent  “watered,”  to  use  the  vulgar  term.  *ts  ine”  ^ 
capital  is  the  largest  of  English  railway  companies. 

It  stands  at  £191,864,410.  But  of  this  enormous 
sum,  £73,788,700,  that  is  £10,000,000  more  than  one- 
third  of  it,  is  “water.”  Put  in  another  way,  but 
£118,076,190  has  been  actually  subscribed  and  ex- 
pended on  construction.  The  capital  of  the  London 
and  North-Western  ranks  next  in  order  of  size,  but 
its  £123,035,927  includes  barely  £18,667,022  nominal 
additions. 

Watering  means  crediting  Stockholders  with  the 
possession  of  Stock  in  excess  of  what  was  actually 
paid  for.  One  of  the  motives  prompting  it  is  the 
assistance  it  affords  in  cloaking  from  the  general 
public  the  real  profits.  The  company  with  a large 
capitalisation  and  a consequently  small  rate  of  divi- 
dend ' has  a plausible  excuse  for  denying  both  to  its 


* See  Second  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Irish  Public  Works,  Sections  36—45,  for  some  proofs  of  this, 
t Since  October,  1907  this  difference  has  gone  on  rapidly  increasing. 
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employees  higher  wages,  and  to  the  public  at  large 
lower  rates  and  fares.  But  leaving  out  of  view  the 
very  much  too  clever  practices  which  have  disgraced 
American  railway  financiering  and  even  involved 
American  law-giving,*  and  whose  introduction  into 
these  countries  has  been  successfully  barred  by 
thoughtful  British  legislation,  the  main  incentive  to 
stock-watering  is  thait  the  capital  might  be  afforded 
the  opportunity  of  reaping  the  benefit  of  the  spirit 
of  speculation,  or,  as  some  might  go  so  far  as  to  name 
it,  the  spirit  of  gambling.  Six  million  pounds  at  5 
per  cents.,  and  £10,000,000  at  3 per  cent,  will  yield 
the  self-same  returns.  But  the  latter  total  will  sell 
at  a much  higher  price.  Investors  will  more  eagerly 
purchase  it.  There  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  British  law  of  1900,  which  enforces 
publicity  and  responsibility  in  the  organisation  and 
management  of  corporations,  really  goes  far  enough 
and  whether  the  Government  should  tolerate  “ water- 
ing ” at  all.  One  is  rather  inclined  to  hold  it  is  all 
of  a shady  description,  darkening  and  deepening 
under  the  less  restrained  freedom  of  the  United 
States  to  positive  and  unmistakable  fraudulency. 

Nominal  capital  representing  the  margin  of  the 
discount  of  stock  issued  when  cash  is  badly  needed, 
is  to  be  carefully  excluded  from  this  category.  The 
amount  so  created  is  comparatively  small',  and  is 
probably  offset  by  the  premiums  on  the  similar  issues 
of  more  prosperous  companies.  But  if  watering,  as 
explained  above,  be  held  to  be  worthy  of  condemna- 
tion, then  the  Midland  is  far  and  away  the  worst 
offender.  This  corporation,  therefore,  should  feel 
shiest  about  making  further  demands  on  investors’ 
confidence. 

(c.)  Again,  the  Midland  was  constructed  primarily 
Most  of  its  for  the  conveyance  of  coal  from  the  rapidly  develop- 
eggsinone  ing  collieries  of  the  central  counties  to  London.  This 
basket.  traffic  continues  to  be  the  main  string  to  its  bow. 

Should  it  relax  or  break,  it  would  spell  disaster  for 
it.  Both  science  and  invention  are  very  busy  per- 
fecting the  utilisation  of  other  and  superior  forms 
of  energy.  Every  half-year  a new  patent  is  regis- 
tered. The  revolutionising  process  may  not  be  far 
distant. 

Notwithstanding  this  close  connection  with  the 
coal  bearing  districts,  the  Midland’s  rate  of  working 
expenses  is  high,  absolutely  and  relatively,  and  grow- 
ing  higher.  In  1899  it  was  52  per  cent,  of  its  gross 
receipts;  in  1906,  63 '97  per  cent.,  i.e.,  -97  per  cent., 
beyond  the  average  for  England.  For  the  last  re- 
corded half-year,  ending  June  30th,  1907,  it  has 
reached  the  highest  water  mark  yet  attained,  64-86. 
Owing,  amongst  other  things,  to  the  increasing  cost 
of  labour  and  the  numerous  Acts  passed  to  insure 
against  railway  accidents,  the  expenses  of  all  lines 
are  year  by  year  mounting  up.  The  Midland,  de- 
spite its  exceptional  opportunities,  seems,  if  not  to 
lead  the  van,  to  be  among  the  foremost  in  the 
advance. 

(d.)  The  Midland  was  the  first  to  start  carrying 
A specrna-  third-class  passengers  by  all  trains.  That  was  away 
.?  , back  in  1872.  Three  years  later,  under  Sir  James 
rai  way.  Allport’s  guidance,  it  abolished  second-class  car- 
riages, and  reduced  first-class  fares  to  second-class 
level;  that  is,  its  first-class  fares  are  62  or  63,  and 
not  100  per  cent,  over  third-class.  These  pioneer 
movements  are  said  to  have  been  successful.  They 
are  accordingly  quoted  as  examples  of  enlightened 
progressiveness.  But  all  the  same  the  policy  savours 
of  speculation.  Ever  since  its  birth,  speculation  is 
the  recognised'  characteristic  of  the  Midland  among 
British  railway  systems.  The  Heysham  is  one  of  the 
latest  of  its  enterprises.  It  is  said  to  be  a white 
elephant  on  its  hands.  It  originally  cost  about 
£1,000,000,  and  the  annual  unforeseen  sum  expended 
on  trying  to  keep  the  harbour  free  of  silting  sands  is 
said  to  be  enormous. 

(c.)  The  Midland’s  capital  is  most  complicated. 
Its  Ordinary  Stock  it  “split”  up  into  two  equal 
amounts — “ Preferred  ” and  “ Deferred  ” — the  latter 
intended  as  an  attraction  for  the  speculator.  It 
then  added'  water  to  the  extent  of  a third  almost 
equal  amount.  Upon  its  nominal  increase  the  In- 
land Revenue  Commissioners  demanded  the  payment 
of  stamp  duty.  It  declined.  After  several  battles 
fought  out  in  the  lower  courts,  the  case  was  finally 
brought  to  the  House  of  Lords.  This  ultimate  tri- 
bunal. in  1902,  condemned  it  and  adjudged  it 


to  pay  £108,000  as  stamp  duty,  besides  the 
enormous  costs  of  the  prolonged  litigation.  Seeing 
that  of  its  Preferred  Stock  as  well — “ Consolidated 
Perpetual  Preferred  Stock,”  indeed,  is  its  full 
and  correct  title,  if  that  be  any  consolation  to  the 
proprietors — more  than  one-third,  too,  is  “water” 

(i.e.,  as  much  as  £19,765,891  out  of  £55,555,936), 
and  observing  that  its  price,  despite  all  its  titles,  has 
gone  down  as  rapidly  as  above  indicated,  it  is  open 
to  doubt  if  the  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  share- 
holders are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  bargain ; or 
if  they  would  repeat  the  selling  of  their  Irish  rail- 
way, and  of  a part  of  their  country’s  independent 
prospects  to  an  English  Company,  had  they  to  do  it 
over  again.  At  all  events  they  must,  I think,  recog- 
nise that  their  “ Midland  Consolidated  Perpetual 
Preference  Shares  ” are,  at  best,  no  better  than  simple 
Preference  Shares  in  an  ordinary  struggling  Irish  rail- 
way company. 

7.  Whenever  real  business  is  meant  a full  audit  Prospects 
and  valuation  of  the  individual  Irish  railways  would  of  results, 
naturally  be  an  indispensable  preliminary.  The 
meagreness  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  would  be- 
come more  and  more  manifest.  They  would  be  of 
little  use,  and  were  never  intended  to  be  of  use  in 
such  a contingency.  Before  purchase  an  exhaustive 
and  accurate  inquiry  would  have  to  be  made  into  the 
present  value  and  future  prospects  of  the  different 
railways,  and  into  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  each 
company.  This  was  done  by  the  Railway  Commis- 
sion of  1867 — a Commission  appointed  by  Lord 
Derby’s  Government  after  the  presentation  to  Par- 
liament of  the  Report  of  the  Devonshire  Commission  ■ 
of  1865,  and  the  ensuing  acrid  Parliamentary  de- 
bate. The  1867  Commission  was  asked  to  investigate 
all  the  facts  which  they  might  consider  “ that  a pru- 
dent person  or  company  would  require  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  as  a preliminary  step  before  enter- 
taining the  question  of  purchase  as  a commercial 
speculation.”  This  Commission  reported  on  30th 
April,  1868.  Their  statement,  dust  begrimed  and 
moth-eaten,  may  be  found  on  the  shelves  of  old 
libraries,  side  by  side  with  the  results  of  a further 
inquiry  with  which  they  were  entrusted  immediately 
afterwards,  embodied  in  still  another  Blue  Book. 

Indeed,  in  the  light  of  the  fate  of  the  mul- 
titudinous past  Commissions,  it  requires  no  spirit  of 
prophecy  to  anticipate,  with  fair  confidence,  the 
round  of  proceedings  started  by  the  present  thorough- 
going Viceregal  Commission.  They  are  pretty  cer- 
tain to  run  something  like  as  follows : — 

After  two  years’  (1906-8)  scrupulous  investigation 
a Report  (or  a Majority  Report)  will  be  issued  some- 
where towards  the  end  of  1908.  Granted  that  it  be 
favourable  to  nationalisation  or  reconstruction,  a 
supplementary  Commission  of  equally  earnest  men 
must  needs  be  started  on  such  labours  as  have  just 
been  referred  to.  It  cannot  be  done  without.  This 
might  be  expected)  to  happen  in  1909,  or  may  be  in 
1910.  After  a year  or  two’s  painstaking  inquiry  the 
Second  Report  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  Parliament. 

That,  probably,  will  be  somewhere  about  the  year  of 
grace  1911  or  1912.  But  by  then  the  present  Govern- 
ment will  not  unlikely  be  so  modified  that  it  will 
feel  under  no  obligation  whatever  to  do  anything  in 
the  way  of  translating  into  action  any  of  the  recom- 
mendations. It  will  have  precedents  without  num- 
ber for  masterly  inaction.  If,  in  the  interval,  there 
be  a change  of  Government  this  goes  without  saying : 
under  Party  Government  with  which  we  in  these 
islands  are  blessed,  the  sound  policy  of  one  Govern- 
ment is  the  heresy  of  the  next.  The  reports,  one  and 
all,  will  in  their  freshness  serve  to  adorn  the  public 
libraries’  Blue  Book  shelves,  should  space  be  found  to 
crush  them  in.  Another  generation  hence  a fresh 
cycle  of  elaborate  inquiries.  Results — at  the  Greek 
Kalends. 


III.— The  Irish  Creamery  Trade. 

After  cattle  Ireland’s  most  important  export  trade 
is  butter.  This  may  be  established  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture’s  books  of  statistics.  The  value 
of  Irish  exports  in  1904  totalled  £46,606,432,  of  which 
the  value  of  this  commodity  was  £3,195,015.  The 
corresponding  items  for  1905  are  £51,331,260,  and 
£3,357,666.  Butter  sent  by  parcels  post  is  not  in- 
cluded. Though  thei-e  is  a considerable  trade,  its 
amount  is  practically  unascertainable. 


* See  Chapters  in  Erie  by  C.  F.  Adame. 
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For  1906,  the  estimated  value  of  butter  exported  is 
still  further  up.  Approximately  it  amounted  to 
£3,585,120.*  But  it  should  be  observed  that  the  in- 
creasing figures  cannot  be  taken  to  prove  expansion  of 
the  trade,  but  rather  that  the  compiler  of  these  statis- 
tics is  becoming  more  experienced  in  very  arduous 
duties,  and  is  consequently  succeeding  in  obtaining 
fuller  returns.  The  gathering  of  these  statistics  began 
after-  eighty  years’  disuse  but  a year  or  two  ago. 
“ The  butter  figures,”  states  the  compiler,  “ are  in  all 
probability  slightly  under  the  quantity  exported,  as  it 
is  very  difficult  to  get  a complete  record  of  such  ex- 
ports. ’ ’ t 

At  the  present  time,  for  this  commodity  as  for  every- 
thing else,  the  cities  of  England  and  of  Scotland  con- 
stitute our  sole  markets.  In  these  markets  the  Lap- 
lander- enjoys  equal  privileges  with  the  Cork  man. 
Siberians,  Canadians,  Italians,  Dutchmen,  Australians 
and  New  Zealander’s  are  quite  as  much  at  home  as  the 
pure  British  subject,  and  elbow  and  jostle  him. 
.Russians  and  Danes  are  more  particularly  en  evidence. 
The  following  table  will  afford  some  indication  as  to 
how  the  foreigner  has  thus  invaded,  and  is  bidding 
fair  to  monopolise,  the  British  butter  markets: — 

Butter  Imported,  1906.  { 


Russia  (including  Siberia), 
Denmark, 

Other  Countries, 

Total  Imported,  . . 
Ireland, 


Approximate 


2,100,000 

8,500,000 

12,866,252 


A ton  of  butter  is  worth,  roughly,  a little  over  £100. 
The  average  yearly  production  in  the  United  King- 
dom is  estimated  at  85,000  tons.  Granted  favourable 
circumstances,  it  is  easily  capable  of  being  doubled  or 
trebled. 

In  1906  at  least  £18,000,000  paid  for  this  one 
article  of  food  was  sent  out  of  the  country.  Indeed, 
from  statistics  available  it  can  be  established  that 
England  yearly  imports  from  abroad*  £36,000,000 
worth  of  butter,  cheese,  condensed  milk  and  eggs,  and 
about  £10,000,000  worth  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  These 
annual  millions  and  millions  go  mainly  to  strengthen 
the  rivalling  foreigner. 

Apart  from  ,any  sense  of  duty  or  from  any  fellow- 
feeling  for  men  who,  as  subjects  of  the  same  King, 
are  shouldering  side  by  side  the  same  heavy  burthens 
and  taxes,  it  would  appear,  one  may  venture  to  say, 
rather  short-sighted  English  Statesmanship  not  to 
strenuously  foster  'the  farm  produce  trade  of  the  home 
countries.  To  assist  equally  tile  foreigner  and  the 
subject  is,  indeed,  unique  philantrophy.  No  other 
Government  pursues,  and  no  other  Government,  I be- 
lieve, ever  adopted  a like  policy.  But  some  day, 
when,  amidst  contending  nations,  the  British  crisis 
arrives,  at  will  be  rather  Ireland,  with  its  shrivelled- 
up  produce  industry,  than  Russia  or  distant  Australia, 
that  England  will  be  driven  to  depend  upon  for  feed- 
ing for  a time  its  teeming  population,  and  so  secur- 
ing a breathing  space  and  chance  of  recovery. 

There  is  notlidng  new,  I may  add,  about  this  anticipa- 
tion. Some  fifteen  years  ago  the  late  lord  Dufferin, 
onoof  the  greatest  Statesmen  and  diplomats  that  Ire- 
land has  given  to  England,  on  being  created  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Scotland, 
delivered  a remarkable  address.  In  the  course  of  it 
he  clearly  outlined  this  danger  to  Great  Britain.  He 
saw  it  foreshadowed  in  the  results  from  a single  dis- 
aster to  the  great  maritime  Power  of  classic  times — 
Athens.  The  world  is  now  as  small  as  Greece  was 
then. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Organisation  Society  in  the  first  instance,  and  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  second,  Irish  far- 
mere  have  gone  to  very  great  trouble  and  expense  in 


building  and  equipping  their  creameries.  As  a result, 
these  manufactories  are  now  as  well  fitted  up  with  all 
modern  requirements  as  any  to  be  found  anywhere. 
A few  years  ago  the  writer  showed  members  of  the 
British  Dairy  Association  over  an  ordinary  one  of 
them.  They  acknowledged  they  had  seen  nothing 
better  in  Denmark.  The  succeeding  year  the  same 
creamery,  amongst  others,  was  visited  by  a deputation 
from  the  Scottish  Farmers’  Association.  They,  .too, 
considered  it  equally  up-to-date.  In  Holland  the  writer 
certainly  did  not  come  across  anything  superior  to 
them. 

The  trained  managers,  too,  are  now  as  well  in- 
structed, as  careful,  and  as  alert  as  thje  best  of  their 
Continental  confreres.  When  Irish  farmers  are  put- 
ting forth  their  utmost  efforts,  it  is  too  bad  that  the 
railways,  on  whose  aid  tlitey  are  obliged  to  depend, 
instead  of  actively  helping  them,  should  oomtinue  to 
blight  their  exertions,  and  stand  in  the  way  of  pro- 
gress. The  quality  of  the  output  is  undoubtedly  as 
uniform  and  as  good  as  any  to  be  had.  But  then,  in 
competition  with  itlie  article  of  foreign  manufacture 
(n)  it  is  charged  higher  freights,  (6)  it  is  in  transit 
less  carefully  looked  after,  andl  (c)  it  is  subject  so 
frequently  to  delays  that  customers,  however  well- 
disposed,  ate  deterred  from  having  anything  to  do 
with  it. 

(a.)  Higher  Charges. 

As  has  already  been  shown  (p.  14 — Evidence),  the 
freights  are  now  no  lower  than  they  were  twenty  years 
ago,  and  the  description  of  many  or  most  of  them  as 
“exceptional,”  if  intended  seriously,  certainly  needs 
some  explanation.  As  all  the  complainte  got  over  in 
treating  of  another  farm  produce  industry,  the  much 
humbler  one  of  eggs,  apply  with  equal  force  to  this, 
they  need  not  again  be  rehearsed.  The  matter  may,  m 
consequence,  be  here  dealt  with  very  summarily.  For 
ful'ler  information,  I beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  the 
Memorandum  on  the  egg  trade  (p.  14 — Evidence). 


Freights  to  London. 


proxi 

distance 

Miles. 

[ Kate 

| 

Observations. 

1.  Dromahair,  S.  & 

L.,  G.N.,  and 

L.  & N.W. 

2.  Loughrea, 

3.  Galway, 

4.  Ballyhaunis, 

5.  Oughterard 

6.  Clifden, ' 

450 

468 

517 

s.  d. 

55  0 
60  0* 

61  8 
65  10 

The  Irish  rates  tabulated 
in  these  three  lists  are 
all  O.R.,  and  supposed 
to  be  exceptional. 

Also  from  Balia,  Ballina, 
Ballyvary  Swineford, 
&c.  There  is  an 

alternative  circuitous 
sea  route  at  54s.  2d. 

Same  rate  rules  for  Ballin- 
lough,  Ballinrobe, 

Castlerea,  Clarcmorris 
&c. 

There  is  a cheaper  rate 
by  Westport  or  Sligo — 
55s. — but  a long  sea 
voyage  is  almost  as  un- 
desirable for  butter  as 
for  eggs. 

Tlie  last  four  are  the  high- 
est Irish  rates ; the 
others  are  common. 

7.  Caen  (France),  . . 

- 

20  0 I 

All  these  rates  are  on  the 

8.  Esbjerg(Dcnmark) 

408 

wholesale  merchants 

trade. 

10.  Montreal, 

3,086 

45  0 

All  the  Continental  rates 

cheap,  as  there  is  the 

Wales). 

1 

follows  from  them  that 
the  London  market  is 
practically  closed 

against  the  ordinary 
Irish  exporter. 

* C.  & D. 


not  yefissuedr  ki°dIy  8upp]'ed  Mr-  Adams,  Superintendent  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Agriculture  (Ireland).  Report 

t Reply  to  an  inquiry  of  the  writer’s. 

I Board  of  Trade  Returns. 
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IRISH  RAILWAYS  COMMISSION. 


To  Manchester. 


Ap-.  I 

Pr0X1'  I Rate 


Observations. 


s.  d. 


1.  Dromaliair,  S.  & 
L..  and  G.N. 

2.  Castlebar,  M.G.W. 


(a.)  By  Dublin, 
(6.)  By  Westport, 


ia  Liverpool.  All  the 
towns  on  the  S.  & B. 
up  to  Enniskillen  are 
grouped  under  this  rate. 
At  Enniskillen  the  G.N. 
carts  the  butter.  The 
rate,  carting  included, 
is  just  the  same  as 
from  Dromahair. 


3.  Belleek,  G.N.,  . . 

4.  Clifdcn,  M.G.W. 


278  48  4 

345  49  2 


C.  & 


So  Ballyshan- 


Ballyhaunis,  Claremorris, 
Ballinrobe,  &c.,  are 
also  charged  this  rate. 


6.  Ballaghaderreen, 


ciation  (Manchester), 
the  weight  of  the  tim- 
ber being  charged  for. 


7.  Esbjerg  (Denmark) 


8.  Copenhagen, 

0.  Werhus  andOdense 
(Denmark). 

10.  Malmo,  Gothen- 
berg,  and  Elsen- 
berg  (Sweden). 

11.  Riga  (Russia),  . . 


37 

42 

50 


s in  the  previous  list,  all 
the  rates  up  to  No.  6 in- 
clusive are  abstracted 
from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture’s  pam- 
phlets — " Transit  of 
Butter.”  In  instances 
they  have  been  com- 
pared with  the  station 
rate  books  and  with 
Manchester  merchants' 
invoices,  and  so  con- 
firmed as  the  existing 
rates.  They  are  all 
per  goods  train.  No 
collection  on  this  side, 
exceptinNo.  3,  but  de- 
livery in  England. 


12.  Montreal  (Canada) 


he  remaining  rates  in  this 
list  are  given  on  the 
authority  of  Manches- 
ter wholesale  mer- 
chants actively  en- 
gaged in  the  trade.  Ac- 
cording to  them  the 
No.  12  Montreal  rate 
has  been  sometimes 
as  low  as  25s. 


To  Glasgow. 


It  is  woi-th  noting  that,  as  reported  in  the  daily 
Press,  the  Government  of  Australia  a few  months 
ago  signed  a new  mail  contract  with  the  Orient  S.'S. 
Company.  The  annual  subsidy  agreed  upon  is 
£170,000.  The  new  contract  will  began  to  take  effect 
in  February,  1910.  “ The  Commonwealth  rate  of  J>d. 

per  lb.  for  butter,”  state  the  daily  papers,  “ and  60s. 
per  ton  for  carrying  fruit  will  be  paid.”  All  ports  in 
Australia  are  grouped  together.  It  will  be  all  the 
same  to  forward  from  Sydney  in  the  east  as  from 
Perth  in  the  west  of  the  Continent.  A fleet  of  five 


or  six  magnificent  new  steamers  of  11.000  tons  burthen 
each,  fitted  up  with  refrigerating  chambers,  will  carry 
this  produce  to  the  English  markets.  Australian 
railways  are  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Australian 
Government,  and  are  helping  on  the  agriculturists  all 
they  can — in  other  words,  assisting  them  to  knock  out 
the"  unsupported  Irish  competitor. 

It  is  also  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  those 
comparisons,  that  for  almost  all  foreign  butter  traffic, 
as  for  Australian  and  also  Canadian,  cold  storage 
compartments  in  transit  and  at  the  ports  are  available. 
For  Irish  traffic,  they  are  a luxury  rarely  at  its  dis- 
posal. This  much  increases  the  difference. 

Undoubtedly,  could  creameries  or  butter  merchants 
combine  and  put  together  wagon  loads,  somewhat  after 
the  fashion  of  the  German  forwarding  agents,  they 
might  lower  transit  rates  by  fully  10  per  cent.,  or — 
as  Mr.  Rea,  manager  of  th|e  L.  and  N.W.,  speaking 
at  Newport,  on  the  5th  February,  1905,  to  a meeting 
of  English  agricultural  societies,  pointed  out — by  pos- 
sibly as  much  as  19  per  cent.  But,  in  practice,  with 
our  score  of  railway  systems  each  herding  its  own 
traffic,  such  full-blown  co-operation  is  Utopian.  It 
has  been  often  considered  and  as  often  rejected  as 
unworkable.  In  Denmark,  it  is  true,  almost  all  butter 
is  sold  through  federations,  and  principally  through 
one — the  very  successful  Danish  Co-Operative  Export 
Association.*  But  Denmark  ha6  what  (through  no 
fault  of  our  own)  we  lack — half-a-dozen  causes  leading 
up  to  this.  It  has,  particularly,  the  advantage  of  the 
very  active  assistance  of  its  Government,  both  in 
organising  the  export  trade  and  in  marketing  it.t 

Comparing,  for  instance,  in  the  above  lists  the  two 
last  ton  rates,  viz.  : that  from  Dromahair  to  Glasgow 
with  that  from  Copenhagen  to  Glasgow,  it  will  be 
observed  that,  looking  at  it  under  another  light,  the 
Irish  rajte  does  not  exceed  the  Danish  by  mane  than  a 
small  fraction  of  a penny  per  lb.  lit  has  been  fre- 
quently suggested  at  the  Commission  that  such  trifling 
differences  are  scarcely  worth  talking  about.  But  no 
one  actually  engaged  in  trade  or  commerce  would,  I 
am  convinced,  maintain  this. 

What,  .the  wholesale  merchant  regards  is  not  the  lb. 
but  the  ton  rate.  Here  two  or  three  shillings  is  a large 
difference.  But  in  this  era  of  strenuous  competition, 
the  advantage  of  even  the  homeopathic  part  of  a penny 
in  til®  lb.  in  the  rate  is  not  to  be  despised  It  may 
be  quite  sufficient  to  bowl  over  a competitor 
Foreigners,  in  their  alertness,  are,  at  all  events,  quite 
alive  to  sujh  minutiae.  “ Certain  valuable  products 
and  by-produots  of  the  German  .mines  and  iron- 
works,” states  a writer  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  % 
in  discussing  the  lesson  of  the  German  water-way6, 
“ and  the  more  bulky  products  of  the  chemical  indus- 
tries in  Germany  can  only  be  sold  in  Germany  and 
abroad  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  transport  by  water, 
and  in  many  cases  the  profit  is  cut  so  fine  that  an  in- 
crease of  the  freight  charges  by  about  one-fiftieth  of 
a penny  per  mile  would  inevitably  kill  important  in- 
dustries which  it  seems  are  at  present  killing  the 
industries  of  countries  at  present  competing  with  Ger- 
many.” These  statements  are  made  on  the  authority 
of  a Major  Kurs,  who,  according  to  the  writer  in  the 
Review,  is  a leading  authority  on  inland  navigation 
in  Germany.  It  is  accordingly  seen  to  be  universally 
true,  in  commerce  no  less  than  in  art  or  literature, 
“ the  little  more  ” is  “ much,”  and  the  “ little  less  ” 
is  “ worlds  away” — a head  may  win  the  Derby.  If 
our  little  .industries  struggling  into  life  cannot  have 
what  every  great  industry  in  England  and  all  the 
world  over  enjoyed  in  their  infant  stages,  help  and 
protection,  they  demand  at  least  fair  play.  The 
manufacture  of  linen  in  one  comer  of  Ireland,  for 
example,  is  now  strong  and  vigorous.  It  boasts  it 
can  defy  the  world,  and  would  vigorously  kick  away 
from  others  the  ladder  by  whioh  itself  did  rise  to  such, 
pre-eminence.  It  forgets  it  was  well  nursed  just  when 
it  most  wanted  tending.  Between  1712  and  1783,  the 
fostering  Irish  Parliament  lavished  its  attention  upon 
it,  bestowing  on  it  premiums  to  the  value  of  £888,813.  § 


* Of  the  imports  from  Denmark  in  1903,  for  iustauoe,  57  per  cent,  came  from  Oo-oparative  societies.  In  Ireland  there  are  900 
Co-operative  societies,  and  their  annual  turn-over  exceeds  £2,000,000. 

f Belgium,  Germany,  etc.,  are  equally  at  the  back  of  their  subjects.  At  the  Musce  Commercial  at  Brussels,  conducted  by  the 
State  Railway  Department,  all  information  as  to  current  prices  of  Belgian—aud  even  of  other  countries’— products  in  foreign 
markets,  cost  of  transport,  best  routes,  etc.  may  be  obtained  gratis  on  application,  either  in  person  or  by  letter.  Belgium 
plainly  does  not  take  the  contracted  view  that  the  function  of  a Government  is  merely  protection  of  life  and  property,  and  the 
even  distribution  of  justice  It  attempts  for  the  good  of  its  subjects  the  performance  of  all  acts  which  individual  members  of 
the  public  are,  by  themselves,  unable  to  accomplish, 
t Dec.,  1904,  p.  786. 

§ History  of  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Relations,  by  A.  E.  Murray,  D.Sc.  (London)^  London,  King  & Son,  1907,  p.  133 
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No  country  in  the  world  has  built  up  a commerce  and 
manufacturing  industries  under  an  unrestricted  free 
trade,  and  it  is  pretty  safe  to  say  no  country  ever  will. 
But  a Government  whose  policy  works  out  in  sup- 
pressing its  own  subjects’  enterprise  and  assisting  its 
neighbours’,  in  being  at  best  avowedly  as  beneficial 
to  its  enemies  as  to  its  friends,  must  be  either  draw- 
ing pretty  near  the  end  of  its  resourcefulness  or  else, 
as  far  as  anyone  can  see,  have  rather  much  foolish- 
ness mixed  up  with  its  wisdom.  The  millennium  has 
not  yet  arrived. 

(6.)  Careless  Handling. 

Complaints  as  to  this  are  frequent.  “We  are  at 
one  with  you  regarding  the  quality  of  Irish  butter,’’ 
write,  in  a letter  before  me  dated  the  2nd  November 
last,  Messrs.  Lethem  and  Sons,  Leith,  to  the  manager 
of  a certain  North-Western  creamery,  whose  turn- 
over for  the  year  1906  amounted  to  £11,752.  “ We 
think  it  is  well  worth,  pushing,  but  when  we  get  a 
shipment,  such  as  you  sent  us,  it  goes  a long  way  to 
■stop  buyers  from  handling  Irish  butter.  Our  Danish 
dairies  invariably  turn  out  right  ....  What  you  say 
is  quite  correct  about  your  transit  arrangements.  They 
are  inferior  to  Danish.  The  butter  when  it  comes  in 
here  is  in  a dirty  condition.’’  “ For  some  reason, 
particularly  in  warm  weather,  boxes  frequently  arrive 
broken,  and  the  butter  damaged  in  consequence,” 
write  Messrs.  Clement  and  Sons,  Glasgow,  to  the  Kil- 
lasnet  Co-operative  Daily  Sooiety,  Limited,  on  the 
14tli  June,  1907.  “We  should  have  done  a much  larger 
trade  with  Irish  creameries  had  the  condition  of  goods 
•on  arrival  this  side  been  satisfactory.  In  a large 
measure,  careless  handling  in  transit  and  a lack  of 
uniformity  in  temperature  throughout  the  journey  are 
responsible.”  So  write  from  Yeovil,  Messrs.  Alpin 
and  Barrett,  of  the  Western  Counties  Creamery, 
Limited,  to  the  same  Leitrim  Society  in  a third  letter 
before  me,  dated  17th  of  the  same  month.  As  Leitrim 
and  Sligo  Co-Operative  Creameries,  not  to  speak  of 
other  creameries  in  the  same  two  counties,  send 
annually  between  them  to  cross-Channel  markets  close 
■on  £150,000  worth  of  butter — in  1906,  for  instance, 
its  value  was  £132,623 — this  matter  is  seen  to  be 
invested  in  their  eyes  with  a very  practical  interest. 

As  to  the  lack  or  poverty  of  the  provision  of  re- 
frigerating arrangements  for  the  carriage  of  this 
perishable  commodity,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  it  is 
in  the  heat  of  summer  that  this  country’s  tradfc  in  it 
is  briskest.  More  than  once  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  (Ireland)  has  circularised  the  railway  and 
steamship  companies  about  it.  Five  years  ago,  the 
Liverpool  Wholesale  Grocers  and  Provision  Merchants’ 
Association,  also  made  pressing  representations  to 
them.  Farmers’  societies  and  individual  exporters 
have,  off  their  own  bat,  being  equally  emphatic.  The 
results  of  all  the  agitation  are  not  conspicuous.  Ex- 
cluding fish  wagons,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  many  refrigerator  vans  there  are  in  the  country, 
and  where  they  are  placed.  In  the  Returns  of  Work- 
ing Stock,  No.  6 in  the  half-yearly  reports,  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  is  the  sole  company  I can  find 
that  thinks  it  worth  while  mentioning  them. 

In  the  beginning  of  tlifc  year  1907  the  Irish  Home- 
stead, the  recognised  organ  of  the  Irish  co-operative 
movement,  gave  week  after  week  numbers  of  cases  of 
dairy  societies’  losses  due  to  transit  damages.  In- 
stances may  be  seen  in  the  issues  of  January  19th  and 
February  22nd.  Singular  inferences  follow  from  the 
details.  First,  granting  the  damaged  goods  passed 
•over  three  companies’  lines,  and  assuming,  what  will 
be  pretty  sure  to  happen,  that  no  proof  is  forthcoming 
as  to  which  of  the  three  is  the  culprit,  in  invoking 
the  law  you  must  sue  jointly  the  whole  three  of  them. 
But,  at  best,  you  decree  merely  one ; the  case  against 
the  other  two  will  be  dismissed.  Their  costs,  of  course, 
will  be  saddled  on  you.  As  witnesses  must  needs  be 
brought  from  England  or  Scotland  these  costs  cannot 
by  any  means  be  light.  Your  suit  then  worko 
■out  this  way: — You  are  awarded,  say,  £6  damages, 
tins  full  extent  of  your  claim,  but  you  are  out  perhaps 
£10  in  expenses.  Naturally,  next  time  your  goods 
are  lost  or  injured  you  put  up  with  it  as  best  you  can. 
The  Irish  Co-Operative  Agency  at  Limerick  has  had 
such  experience. 

Again,  let  us  suppose  the  consignor  happens,  for  a 
wonder,  to  be  more  fortunate,  and  can  fasten  the 
damage  on  a particular  English  system’s  employees. 
But  .it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  is  then  plain  sail- 
ing for  him.  This  English  carrier  company  may  have 


no  office  in  Ireland— but  two  or  three  of  them  have. 
Should  this  be  the  case,  the  prosecution  of  the  claim 
would  involve  the  consignor  in  more  expense  and 
trouble  than  the  whole  thing  would  be  worth.  He 
will,  naturally,  be  advised  by  his  solicitor  to  drop  the 
matter,  and  he  will  act  wisely  in  doing  so. 

This,  too,  is  not  an  imaginai-y  case.  It  is  typical 
of  many  actual  occurrences.  The  farmers’  paper  re- 
ferred to  recalls  many  specific  instances  of  such  ex- 
periences. Cases  of  eggs  were  lost,  butter  was  pilfered, 
whole  boxes  of  it  were  smashed  up,  in  one  case  ten  at 
a time.*  The  exporter  grumbled ; but  he  had  to  bear 
it.  An  Act  of  Parliament  is  clearly  called  for. 
But  as  the  editor  shrewdly  surmises,  we  may  be  all 
“old  men  or  old  memories”  before  it  receives  the 
King’s  signature.  In  despair  he  advises  another 
course.  There  the  matter  rests.  As  far  as  the  Statute 
Book  is  concerned,  Irish'  export  produce  may  be  lost, 
stolen,  or  destroyed.  The  law  affords  redress  in 
theory,  in  a large  number  of  cases  none  in  practice. 

It  is  not  sought  to  be  maintained  that  railway  com- 
panies are  wholly  conscienceless  and  will  not  some- 
times (when  well  worried)  make  amends  for  losses  for 
which  they  are  responsible.  As  a matter  of  fact  they 
do  now  and  again.  Oar  August  2nd,  1906,  for  example, 
Killesha-ndra  Co-Operative  Agricultural  and  Dairy 
Society,  Limited,  sent  £78  worth  of  butter  to  Bristol. 
It  succeeded  in  reaching  Bristol  on  the  9th,  but  very 
much  the  worse  for  the  journey.  The  consignee’s 
claim  in  respect  of  it  was,  after  sheaves  of  corres- 
pondence, paid.  But  it  was  not  until  the  succeeding 
January,  and  then  by  no  means  as  a right.  Gener- 
ally, however,  the  merchants  on  the  other  side  adopt 
a much  easier  course.  In  the  words  of  a letter  before 
me  from  an  experienced  creamery  manager,  a 
gentleman  who  markets  £12,000  worth  of  butter  an- 
nually, and  who  is  also  secretary  to  the  Irish  Co- 
Operative  Managers'  Association.  Mr.  de  Lacy,  of 
Collooney,  they  almost  invariably  prefer  “ mulcting 
the  Irish  creamery  to  the  trouble  of  going  to  law  with 
the  railway  companies.” 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  such  instances  as  the 
above,  though  a claim  were  paid  promptly  on  it®  es- 
tablishment and  in  full,  that  does  not  quite  square 
the  business.  There  still  remains  no  amends  for  tire 
serious  business  disarrangement  that  ensued,  and  the 
customer’s  consequent  reluctance  to  run  the  risk  of 
repetitions  of  the  annoyance  if  he  can  avoid  it.  Here 
is  where  the  Danish  competitor  has  tine  pull  over  us. 
His  consignments,  as  Messrs.  Lethem  and  Sons,  of 
Leith,  put  it  in  a letter  already  quoted  from,  “ in- 
variably turn  out  right,”  and  turn  up  at  the  appointed 

The  writer’s  personal  experience  bears  out  all 
this.  Last  July,  on  my  way  through  England  for  a 
vacation,  I observed,  for  instance,  in  a Liverpool 
docks  shed  twenty  boxes  of  butter.  The  brand  in- 
dicated they  came  from  Killeshandra.  Two  of  them 
were  as  soiled  as  if  they  had  been  carried  in  an  un- 
cleaned cattle  wagon.  A few  others  were  more  or  less 
broken.  A few  of  them  were  oily,  as  if  the  contorts 
had  been  subjected  to  a high  temperature,  and  were 
oozing  out.  The  boxes  were  all  of  the  strong,  recom- 
mended pattern.  A wholesale  Manchester  merchant, 
to  whom  I mentioned  this,  instead  of  expressing  sur- 
prise, described  it  as  a not  uncommon  incident  of  the 
trade.  On  the  19th  of  the  same  month  he  said  there 
had  reached  him  from  Granard  Creamery  thirty-five 
boxes  of  butter.  They  had  been  booked  at  Ballywillan, 
and  came  by  the  M.G.W.R.,  Dublin  Steam  Packet, 
and  L.  and  Y.  They  were  equally  battered,  broken, 
and  unsightly.  An  inspector  of  the  L.  and  Y.,  who,  on 
complaint  being  made,  came  to  see  them.  I was  in- 
formed, admitted  the  mauling  and  the  deterioration. 

(c.)  Delays. 

In  returning  from  vacation,  the  writer  spent  a day 
at  Manchester,  and  interviewed  some  of  the  wholesale 
butter  merchants.  Fresh  from  hearing  Mr.  Gibson’s 
(of  Limerick)  evidence  before  the  Commission,  I made 
inquiries  particularly  about  the  methods  of  handling 
and  about  prompt  arrival.  They  all  complained  on 
both  scores,  i.e.,  about  the  soiled  condition  in  which 
many  of  the  cross-Channel  consignments  reached  them, 
and  of  what  Mr.  Gibson  especially  urged,  perpetual 
delays.  They  were  always  nervous  about  the  Irish 
butter  reaching  them  in  time ; about  the  Danish  they 
had  no  misgivings.  As  their  stores  are  small  delays 
especially  put  them  out.  Just  as  I was  speaking  to  him. 


* A large  Liverpool  importer  of  eggs,  asked  by  the  writer  about  breakages,  replied : — “ From  Ireland  they  average  60  in  12 
hundred,  if  only  35  or  40  we  consider  it  very  good.  In  the  same  number  mining  from  Austria  or  Denmark,  only  6,  that  is  to  say 
i<l.  in  the  hundred,  covers  the  breakages.”  “ What  about  delays  from  Ireland  ? ” — “ They’d  vex  a saint.” 
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Mr.  Cronin,  of  the  firm  of  Cronin  & Sons,  was  sum- 
moned away  to  'the  telephone.  He  informed  the  rather 
irate  caller  that  he  regretted  his  Irish  butter  consign- 
ment has  not  yet  arrived — it  was  fourteen  hour’s  over- 
due— buit  that  not  to  disappoint  him  he  had  already 
despatched  to  his  address  some  boxes  of  butter  by 
passenger  train.  The  difference  in  freight — he  was 
quite  used  to  this — Mr.  Cronin  himself  paid.  “ This,” 
he  said,  “is  a sample  of  our  difficulties  in  dealing 
with  you.  We  would  lake  to  help  you,  but  we  can’t. 
Your  railways  arte  all  at  fault.  One  is  worse  than 
another.  I would  give  10.s.  a cwt.  more  for  Irish 
butter  if  I could  be  sure  it  would  arrive  as  regularly 
as  Danish.” 

Delays  will  occur  once  in  a while  under  any  and  all 
circumstances.  But  here  there  is  a recognised  con- 
stancy in  the  irregularity.  It  is  often  due,  I should 
expect,  to  some  failure  of  transhipment  from  one  rail- 
way company’s  premises  to  another.  Unification 
should  tend  to  lessen  the  liability  to  this.  Last  July, 
going  up  ito  Dublin  as  a witness  before  the  Commission, 
I placed1  my  travelling  bag,  containing  my  notes,  pro- 
perly labelled  for  Dublin  in  the  guard’s  van  at  Ma.nor- 
hamilton.  Passing  from  the  S.  and  L.  to  the  G.N. 
it  stuck  at  Enniskillen.  After  much  trouble  and  some 
expense  I got  it  next  day.  This  exemplifies  what  may 
occur. 

Some  years  ago  the  hon.  secretary  of  the  Sligo  Co- 
Operative  Conference  Committee — a committee,  by  the 
way,  which  represents  thirty-four  working  societies 
having  an  aggregate  membership  of  13,849  in- 
dividuals*—was  directed  to  make  inquiries  as  to  how 
it  was  Danish  butter  was  beating  ours  on  the  markets. 
The  writer  happened  to  be  secretary  at  the  time,  and 
accordingly  wrote  to  Bolton  and  Glasgow.  The 
reasons  of  it  were  most  carefully  sought  out  by  cor- 
respondents, and  the  views  of  the  leading  wholesale 
merchants  in  these  two  cities  obtained.  They  all  in- 
sisted on  the  two  points  just  mentioned. 

On  this  side,  in  local  traffic  delays  are  much  too 


common.  In  December  last  twenty-eight  boxes  of 
butter,  received  and- receipted  for  at  Ballymoite  Station- 
on  the  7th,  were  not  delivered  at  Belfast  on  thte  11th. 
Not,  however,  surprising  since,  though  the  journey  is 
short,  they  had  to  pass  over  three  distinct  systems — 
the  M.G.W.,  the  S.  and  L.,  and  the  G.N.  As  is  usual 
in  delays,  half-a-dozen  nimble  sixpences  went  skipping 
about  in  telegrams  hunting  them  up.  A supply  of 
tobacco,  ordered  in  view  of  a fair,  may  come  when  the 
fair  is  over ; or  a ban-el  of  apples  for  Hallow  Eve  may, 
as  happened,  arrive  on  the  3rd  or  4ith  November,  when 
apples  are  a drag  on  the  market : but  there  is  never 
any  redress.  Should  the  trader,  in  his  inexperience, 
apply  for  it  or  complain,  he  is  told  .in  very  polite 
language,  if  a big  man,  what  amounts  to,  “ Go  to 
Jericho.  ” Should  he  be  a small  man,  the  chances  are 
there  will  be  no  picking  or  choosing  of  words  about  it. 
Certain  Irish  companies  have,  indeed,  according  .to  the 
traders,  attained  a distinct  character  for  lack  of 
civility  to  small  customers.  It  is  Vae  victis  with 
them. 

For  promptness  and  safety  in  delivery  the  Post 
Office  is  very  much  dependent  on  railways.  That  it 
should,  notwitlrstanding,  rise  so  manifestly  superior 
to  them  arrests  attention.  Comparatively,  its  losses, 
injuries,  and  delays  are  not  worth  mentioning,  and  it 
has  almost  none  that  are  untraceable.  The  unity  of 
its  system  has  undoubtedly  to  do  with  this.  But  it  is 
also  attributable,  one  should  expect,  both  to  the  care- 
ful system  of  stamping  and  checking  which  afford  a 
good  chance  of  tracing  a damage  to  the  exact  author, 
and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  supervising  officials,  in- 
stead of  being  interested  in  screening,  look  most  care- 
fully and  courteously  into  every  individual  case  of 
complaint  brought  under  their  notice  by  any  person 
however  humble,  and  take  steps  to  insure  against  its- 
recurrence. 


A leaf  might,  with  advantage,  be  abstracted  out  of 
the  Posit  Office  note-book. 


APPENDIX  No.  10. 


Explanatory  STAT.it.NT  transmitted  by  Mr.  W.  O'Reilly,  d.l,  RepresentatiYe  of  the  Louth  County 
Council,  as  supplementary  to  his  evidence  before  the  Commission  on  the  12th  October,  1907. 


Referring  to  statements  in  my  precis  of  evidence 
concerning  the  Dundalk  coasting  steamers  and  the 
questions  addressed  to  me  on  this  point  by  Lord 
1 ime  and  Mr.  Sexton,  to  which  I was  at  the  time 
unable  to  give  satisfactory  replies,  I have  since  made 
further  inquiries,  and  have  obtained  the  following 
l n form  ation  : — ” 

1.  That  tlie  coasting  steamers  have  .been  orashed 
out,  and  the  service  discontinued. 


2-  Tli'&t,  as  I said  I feared  would  be  the  cas 
the  railway  company  have  re-imposed  their  liiglw 
former  rates.  In  particular,  porter— one  of  tl 
most  general,  if  not  the  largest,  import  to  Dundal 
from  Dublin— has  been  raised  from  the  teanporari] 
reduced  rate  of  6s.  8 d.  pei  ton  to  the  former  nal 
ol  8s  6 d.  Corn,  the  mam  product  of  the  counter 
lias  been  raised  to  its  original  rate.  Both  risi 
since  October  1st. 


3.  Traders  to  whom  I quoted  the  law  as  e 

plained  to  me  by  Sir  Herbert  Jekyll,  that  the  ra 
way  company  could  not  re-impose  the  liigher  rat 
unless  they  could  justify  it  on  appeal  to  the  Ra 
way  and  Canal  Commission,  confirmed  my  vi< 

mat  such  appeal  was  expensive,  troublesome,  ai 


insufficiently  productive  of  result ; and  stated  fur- 
ther that  any  such  appeal  on  their  part  would  be- 
resented  -by  the  railway  companies,  who  would  pro- 
bably make  them  suffer  for  it  in  some  other  way 


aliening  re  y.  et  seq.,  -by  Mr.  Acwortli  and 

Mi.  bexton,  to  winch  my  .answers  seem  rather  con- 
fused,  I should  like  to  be  allowed  to  explain  that  I 
Iliad  in  my  mind  not  only-  might  it  -be  necessary  to 
rennect  up  loose  ends  of  railway  and  construct  others, 
but  that,  furthermore,  reduction  of  rates  might  also 
be  necessary  m the  interests  of  the  country.  The 
Ailpott  Commission  recommended  an  all-round  re- 
duction of  42  per  cent.  Such  expenditure  and  re- 
duction might  be  temporarily  umremunerative.  The 
same  Commission  considered  that  in  eleven  years  the 
increased  -business  would  overtake  the  immediate  loss. 
JJunng  such  a period  some  further  security  for  in- 
terest might  be  required  beyond  the  -railway  receipts. 
Such  security  might  be  given  either  by  the  State,  as 
nf3 * Sfgi?St^'  bj  Ml;  ^cworth>  or  in  view  of  the  findings- 
ot  the  bmanciai  Commission,  we  should  be  perfectly 
entitled  to  demand  it,  or  it  might  be  secured  by  de- 
rates of  Ireland. 


• Deduced  from  .tetietta,  „ the  Hlporl  o(  ^ ,Ab 


Organisation  Society,  1907. 
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APPENDIX  No.  11 


Abstract  of  proposed  Evidence  furnished  by  Mr.  John  M'Laughlin,  Portglenone,  on  behalf  of 
the  Ballymena  "Rural  District  Council,  on  the  12th  October,  1907. 


(Mr.  M'Laughlin  was  not  examined.) 


I am  resident  in  the  town  of  Portglenone  since  1861. 
It  is  a registered  market-place.  Fairs  and  markets 
were  held  in  the  town  previous  to  and  since  that  date, 
but  were  gradually  growing  smaller,  and  are  now 
entirely  extinct.  The  main  cause  was  and  is  the 
want  of  proper  facilities  for  forwarding  produce  in 
large  quantities  in  reasonable  time.  The  district  is 
rich  and  fertile  and  grows  the  ordinary  crops— pota- 
toes, oats,  flax,  hay,  and  grass  seed,  etc. — in  abun- 
dance, but  farmers  are  compelled  to  market  in  other 
towns,  chiefly  Ballymena,  which  is  well-circumstanced 
in  regard  to  railways.  The  town  has  dwindled  and 
decayed,  and  is  now  little  better  than  a cross-roads, 
ten  miles  from  a market.  The  residents  always  rea- 
lised the  great  drawback  of  want  of  railway  accommo- 
dation, and  made  repeated  efforts  to  come  into  touch 
with  the  Northern  Counties  line  since  it  was  made. 
It  is  a tradition  here  that  one  of  the  first  projected 
railways  in  the  North  of  Ireland  was  from  Larne  to 
Portglenone.  In  1874  a branch  line  was  surveyed  and 
mapped  from  Ballymena  to  Kilrea,  through  Port- 
glenone. The  mapping  and  surveying  were  paid  by 
public  subscription.  A deputation,  of  which  I was  a 
member,  waited  on  the  Directors  of  the  Northern 
Counties  Railway  Company  to  ask  assistance.  On 
same  day  a deputation  from  the  projected  Derry 
Central  Company  waited  on  the  Directors,  and  after 
discussion  they  decided  to  support  that  scheme,  as  a 
great  deal  of  support  from  local  landlords,  including 
the  London  Companies,  was  promised.  Our  scheme 
was  put  on  the  shelf. 

In  1878,  the  late  Mr.  James  Chaine,  m.p.,  proposed 
a continuation  of  the  Ballymena  and  Larne  Railway 
(narrow  gauge),  then  lately  made  into  Ballymena, 
into  Portglenone,  so  as  to  tap  the  South  Derry  traffic. 
This  was  warmly  taken  up  by  the  public,  who  sub- 
scribed about  £13,000  in  shares.  A Bill  was  promoted 
in  Parliament  and  was  passed  by  the  Lords’  Commit- 
tee, although  opposed  by  the  Northern  Counties  Com- 
pany. The  opposition  was  continued  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  with  the  result  that 
a clause  was  inserted  making  the  line  practically 
broad  gauge,  with  optional  powers  to  the  Northern 
Counties  Company.  This  clause  killed  the  project, 
as  no  more  shares  could  be  sold,  and  great  expenses 
had  been  incurred.  After  holding  on  for  five  or  six 
years  the  Portglenone  Company  was  liquidated.  The 
loss  in  money  to  the  country  was  about  £10,000. 
Since  then  no  effort  has  been  made,  as  it  would  be 
impossible  to  raise  capital  in  the  district  owing  to 
these  failures.  The  now  proposed  road  tramway  from 
Portglenone  to  Carnlough,  through  Ballymena,  would 
be  about  twenty-six  miles  long,  and,  except  for  a dis- 
tance of  about  four  miles,  lies  entirely  in  the  Bally- 
mena Rural  District,  and  would  be  of  much  advan- 
tage, as  it  would  give  cheap  and  easy  access  to  the 
principal  markets,  of  which  four  are  held  in  Bally- 
mena each  week  ; would  serve  the  various  industries 
along  the  route,  and  it  would  largely  benefit  the  vil- 
lages of  Broughshane,  Gracehill,  Ahoghill,  and  Port- 
glenone, and  especially  benefit  the  Portglenone  dis- 
trict by  providing  a means  of  obtaining  lime  from 
Carnlough  and  the  limekilns  adjacent  to  Larne. 
Lime  is  a very  important  manure  for  the  lands  about 


the  Bann,  and  is  used  as  largely  as  the  farmers’ 
means  permit.  Under  present  conditions  it  is  incon- 
venient and  costly  to  provide. 

The  Northern  Counties  (now  Midland  Company) 
give  through  rates,  Belfast  to  Portglenone  via  Cully- 
brackey  station,  for  goods,  but  those  rates  are  high 
and  effectually  handicap  local  traders.  The  town  is 
thirty-three  miles  from  Belfast.  Grain,  flour,  feeding- 
stuffs,  bran,  etc.,  etc.,  cost  10s.  6 d.  per  ton.  General 
goods,  15s.  6d.,  19s.  3d.,  up  to  26s.  per  ton.  Freight 
can  be  saved  by  booking  goods  to  Ballymena  and  start- 
ing from  thence,  so  that  the  through  rate  is  not  only 
of  no  use,  but  is  much  higher.  For  this  one  reason, 
trade  in  feeding-stuffs,  coals,  timber,  and  all  heavy 
goods  has  been  diverted  to  Ballymena  and  elsewhere. 
Had  we  railway  accommodation  we  would  still  hold 
an  amount  of  the  traffic  outwards  and  inwards,  and 
perhaps  arrest  the  decay  of  the  town. 

Inside  the  distance  of  eleven  miles  there  are  no  less 
than  fourteen  railway  stations,  while  we  are  isolated. 
The  nearest,  Cullybrackey,  is  six  miles  over  a difficult 
road,  but  Ballymena  (ten  miles)  is  the  principal  one. 
Had  we  any  up-to-date  means  of  communication,  we 
believe  the  Lower  Bann  Valley  would  be  much  fre- 
quented by  tourists  and  holiday  trippers. 

I am  of  opinion  that  owing  to  the  great  expense  of 
making  and  maintaining  an  ordinary  railway  it  would 
be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  raise  the  capital 
necessary,  and  that  the  volume  of  trade  would  not 
guarantee  a dividend,  but  a tram  line  laid  on  the 
side  of  the  existing  main  roads  would  have  a fair 
chance  of  success.  The  County  Council  is  willing  to 
give  all  facilities  in  its  power,  and  the  Rural  District 
Council  would  help  all  it  could,  even  to  the  extent  of 
a guarantee  on  the  rates,  as  there  would  occur  a great 
saving  in  the  upkeep  of  roads.  The  Northern  Coun- 
ties Company  offered  help  at  one  time  under  the 
“ Light  Railways  Acts,”  and  should  now  give  support, 
as  the  contemplated  tramway  would  undoubtedly  serve 
as  a feeder  for  their  line.  The  owners  of  industrial 
concerns  at  Carnlough,  of  the  Clonytrace  Iron  Mines, 
the  various  firms  owning  works  at  Broughshane,  the 
Urban  Council  of  Ballymena,  the  Lisnafillan  Bleach- 
ing Co.,  and  residents  all  along  the  tramway  route 
would  co-operate,  and  it  should  not  be  difficult  to 
X’aise  the  money  required  if  a grant  could  be  obtained 
from  the  Treasury.  Many  efforts  have  been  made  to 
induce  spinning  and  weaving,  hem-stitching  and 
sliirt-making  firms  to  establish  branch  works  at  Port- 
glenone, as  labour  was  plentiful  and  cheap,  but  with- 
out success — -want  of  railway  facilities  being  the  prin- 
cipal block  in  the  way.  Our  working  people,  left  idle 
by  the  failure  of  the  hand-loom  trade,  had  to  migrate 
and  emigrate  to  find  employment.  A new  industry  ia 
springing  up  along  the  River  Bann.  The  peculiar- 
white  clay  which  gives  the  name  to  the  river  and 
called,  I believe,  “ Gusselguhr,”  is  raised  and  pre- 
pared for  export  by  an  English  firm.  The  cost  of 
carriage  to  Belfast  or  Coleraine  is  very  high.  The 
proposed  tramway  would  enable  them  to  ship  at  Carn- 
lough in  small  vessels  or  steamers,  at  a greatly  reduced 
cost  of  freight,  and  thus  help  to  develop,  commer- 
cially, the  immense  deposits  of  clay  and  peat  in  the 
district. 
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APPENDIX  No.  12. 


Extracts  from  published  notices  relative  to  Excursion  arrangements  handed  in  by  the  Manager 
of  the  Belfast  and  County  Down  Kailway  during  the  examination  of  Dr.  George  Gibson;,  J.p.,, 
representative  of  the  Donaghadee  Urban  Council  District,  on  the  14th  October,  1907. 


Spring  Show. 

“ BELFAST  AND  COUNTY  DOWN  RAILWAY. 
Jubilee  Horse  and  Cattle 
Show 

At  Balmoral, 

On  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  10th,  11th  and 
12th  May. 


Return  Tickets  at  Single  Fares 

Will  be  issued  to  Belfast  at  all  Stations  from  New- 
castle to  Comber,  also  from  Ballynahinch,  Ardglass 
and  Donaghadee  Branches,  to  Members  and  Exhibi- 
tors on  production  of  their  Show  Tickets,  and  to 
Passengers  purchasing  at  the  Booking  Station  a ticket 
of  admission  to  the  Show  Grounds  at  Balmoral.” 


II. 

Summer  Show. 


“HORSE  AND  SHEEP  SHOW  AT  BALMORAL 


Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  5th,  6th  and  7th 
July. 


Return  Tickets  at  Single  Fares 
Will  be  issued  to 
BELFAST 

At  all  Stations  from  Newcastle  to  Comber,  also  from 
Ballynahinch,  Ardglass  and  Donaghadee  Branches,  to 
Members  and  Exhibitors  on  production  of  their  Show 
Tickets,  and  to  Passengers  purchasing  at  the  Booking 
Station  a Ticket  of  Admission  to  the  Show  Grounds 
at  Balmoral.” 


Spring  Show. 


“ HORSE  AND  CATTLE  SHOW  AT  BALMORAL. 


Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  23rd,  24th  and 
25th  May,  1906. 


Return  Tickets  at  Single  Fares  will  be  issued 
To  BELFAST 

At  all  Stations  from  Castlewellan  to  Comber,  also- 
from  Ballynahinch,  Ardglass  and  Donaghadee  Bran- 
ches, to  Members  and  Exhibitors  on  production  of 
their  Show  Tickets,  and  to  Passengers  purchasing  at 
the  Booking  Station  a Ticket  of  Admission  to  the 
Show  Grounds  at  Balmoral.” 


IV. 

Summer  Show. 


“HORSE  AND  SHEEP  SHOW  AT  BALMORAL- 

Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  25th,  26th  and' 
27th  July,  1906. 

Cheap  Return  Tickets  will  be  issued  to  Belfast 
from  Stations  by  Trains  and  at  Fares  as  under:  — 
From.  Trains  at.  Return  Fares.. 

a.m.  a.m.  a.m.  a.m.  1st  and  3rd 
Class.  Class.  Chiss 

Donaghadee,  7.20  8.30  9.0  10.15  3/6  2/9  2/5 

Groomsport 

Road,  . 7.20  8.38  — 10.24  3/-  2/6  21- 

Newtownards,  7.40  8.50  9.18  10.34  2/8  2/2  1/10 

Comber.  .7.55  — 9.28  10.47  2/4  1/10  1/6 

The  above  Fares  include  One  Admission  to  the  Show 
Yard. 

Tickets  available  for  Return  on  date  of  issue  only. 
Single  Fares,  plus  1/-  for  admission  to  Show. 

Charles  A.  Moore,  Manager.”' 
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APPENDIX  No.  13. 


Copy  of  a Document  handed  in  by  Mr.  Tatlow,  on  behalf  of  the  'Associated  Irish  Railway 
Companies  during  the  examination  of  Dr.  George  Gibson,  j.p.,  representative  of  the 
Donaghadee  Urban  District  Council  on  the  14th  October,  1907. 


Free  Tickets  for  New  Residential  Houses. 


Companies  who  issue  the  above  tickets. 


Term  of  years. 

Furness  Railway  (to  purchasers  of  building  plots 
on  the  Company’s  Seascale  Estate  only), 

Cork  and  Macroom  Direct  Railway, 

Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway, 

Cork,  Blackrock  and  Passage  Railway  (for  a 
house  the  poor  law  valuation  of  which  is 
between  £11  and  £20— one  year  additional 
allowed  for  every  £10  or  fractional  part  of 
£10  increase  in  the  valuation  above  £20),  . 
Londonderry  and  Lough  Swilly  Railway, 

Dublin  and  South  Eastern  Railway,  . 

Great  Northern  Railway  (Ireland),  . . 

Midland  Railway  (Northern  Counties  Commit- 
tee), ....•••• 
Midland  Great  Western  Railway,  ... 
Belfast  and  County  Down  Railway — Main  Line. 

Do.,  do.,  do.,  Bangor  Branch, 


Companies  who  do  not  issue  the  above  tickets. 
Great  North  of  Scotland  Railway. 

Great  Western  Railway. 

Cheshire  Lines  Committee. 

Sligo,  Leitrim  and  Northern  Counties  Railway. 
North  British  Railway. 

Highland  Railway. 

Glasgow  and  South  Western  Railway. 

Caledonian  Railway. 

South  Eastern  and  Chatham  Railway. 
Metropolitan  Railway. 

Cork,  Bandon  and  South  Coast  Railway. 

Midland  Railway. 

5 London,  Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railway. 

7 London  and  South  Western  Railway. 

7 North  Eastern  Railway. 

7 Great  Central  Railway. 

London  and  North  Western  Railway. 

10  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway. 

5 Great  Northern  Railway  (E.). 

10  Great  Eastern  Railway. 

7 London,  Chatham  and  Dover  Railway. 


APPENDIX  Na  14. 


Copy  of  a Letter  from  Mr.  Robert  Sloan,  Donaghadee,  Representative  of  the  Donaghadee 
Urban  District  Council,  relative  to  matters  referred  to  by  him  during  his  examination,  on  the 


14th  October,  1907. 

19,  High-street,  Donaghadee, 

, 17 th  February,  1908. 

To  George  E..  Shanahan,  Esq., 

r Secretary,  Vice-Regal  Commission  on 
Irish  Railways. 

Dea.ii  Sik — 

Please  find  enclosed  the  particulars  relative  to 
charge  on  goods,  mentioned  during  my  examination 
in  Dublin,  in  October,  1907.  (Question  28297.) 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed),  Robert  Sloan-. 


(Enclosure.) 

High-street,  Donaghadee, 

17 th  February,  1908. 

Dear  Sir — 

In  reference  to  the  freights  before  the  Commission, 
in  Dublin,  on  the  14th  October,  1907,  you  were  quite 
correct  as  regards  the  Falkirk  castings  from  Glasgow 
to  Donaghadee.  When  I asked  the  Belfast  and  County 
Down  Railway  Company  for  an  explanation,  they 
said  this  is  how  it  is  with  us  We  had  to  pay  Messrs. 
Bums’  steamer  8s.,  the  Belfast  Harbour  dues  2s., 
collection  fee  Is.,  8s.  6 d.  per  ton  on  our  line.  That 
was  10s.  9 d.  for  1 ton  and  5 cwt.,  and  Is.  3d.  for 
deliver}-  to  me  at  Killaughey -street.  That  was  in 

1896,  sometime  from  September  until  November.  I 
am  sorry,  although  I have  looked  it  up,  I cannot  find 
the  receipt. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed),  James  M'Clure, 
Builder. 

To  Robert  Sloan,  Esq., 

Donaghadee. 

3 0 
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APPENDIX  No.  15. 


Copies  of  Correspondence  handed  in  by  Mr.  Thomas  McDermott,  Foyle  and  Bann  Fisheries, 
Londonderry,  during  his  examination  on  the  15th  October,  1907. 


Foyle  and  Rann  Fisheries,  Londonderry, 

31sf  May,  1906. 

Dear  Sir, 

I have  received  a telegram  from  Messrs.  Henry 
Barber  and  Sons,  London,  in  -which  they  say — “ Bann 
salmon,  on©  box  received  9.25,  2a;  3 d.)  one  'box 
10.20,  2s.  2d.  This  is  a loss  of  a penny  a pound  on 
one  box,  equal  to  12s.  6 d.,  and  the  late  delivery  of 
the  first  box  may  have  occasioned'  a loss  on  both 
boxes.  I will  have  to  ask  you  to  pay  the  12s.  6 d. 
loss  on  the  later  box,  and  now,  at  the  beginning  of 
our  season,  I wish  to  intimate  to  you  that  if  you  are 
not  prepared  to  deliver  our  consignments  in  a rea- 
sonable time  I will  have  to  divert  our  traffic.  I 
cannot  bear  to  have  another  year’s  worrying  over  late 
deliveries,  same  as  I had  last  year. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Thomas  M'Dermott. 

James  Cowie,  Esq., 

Traffic  Manager,  Midland  Railway 
(Northern  'Cfounties  'Committee), 

Belfast. 


II. 


Londonderry, 

Dear  Sir,  14fh  June,  1906. 

I enclose  copies  of  two  telegrams  just  received 
from  our  agents  in  London.  The  boxes  unsold  will 
certainly  bring  twopence  a pound  less  to  morrow,  and 
I will  have  to  make  claim  for  the  loss.  'Please  say 
over  what  route  were  these  fish  carried  from 
steamer. 

Yours  faithfully, 

James  Cowie,  Esq.,  Thomas  M'Dermott. 

Belfast. 


OOPIES  OF  TELEGRAMS'. 

M'Dermott,  Foyle  Fishery, 

Londonderry. 

Four  boxes  Bann  arrived  10.40.  One  box  salmon, 
Is.  lOtf.  ; one  'box  grilse,  Is.  3d.  Two  boxes  unsold, 
market  being  over. — Barber,  Billingsgate. 

Foyle  Bann  Fishings,  Londonderry. 

Fish  arrived  12.45.  Not  sold.— Stuarts,  Billings- 
gate. 


III. 

Midland  Railway  Company 

(Northern  Counties  Committee), 

Belfast,  16 th  June,  1906. 

Dear  Sir, 

I am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  14th  inst.,  wit 
enclosure,  and.  regret  the  necessity  to  complain  < 
delay  in  transit,  of  the  consignments  of  fish  to  Loi 
don;  I-  am  faking  the  matter  up  for  inquiry,  an 
shall  write  you  further  with  particulars  in  a fe 
days. 

Yours  truly, 

James  Cowie,  per  J.  M., 

T.  M'DermoU.  E«,„  Tmti°  -W™,»er- 

Foyle  and  Bann  Fisheries. 

Lond<  nderrv. 


IV. 

Midland  Railway  Company 

(Northern  Counties  Committee), 

Belfast,  21st  June,  1906. 

Dear  Sir, 

Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  14th  inst.  in  re- 
gard to  delay  to  salmon  while  in  transit  from  Cole- 
raine to  London  on  the  13th  inst.,  I beg  to  inform 
you  that  I have  taken  the  matter  up  with  the 
L.N.W.  Company.  The  salmon  was  conveyed  by  the 
L.  & N.W.  route. 

Yours  truly, 

James  Cowie,  per  J.  M., 

Traffic  Manager. 

T.  MDermott,  Esq., 

Londonderry. 


V. 

Midland  Railway  Company 

(Northern  Counties  Committee), 

Belfast,  31st-  July,  1906. 

Foyle  and  Bann  Fisheries  Complaint. 

Dear  Mr.  M'Dermott, 

Referring  to  your  letter  of  14th  ult.  respecting 
four  boxes  of  salmon  despatched  to  Messrs.  H.  Barber 
and  Son,  and  four  boxes  to  W.  F.  Stuart,  both  con- 
signments having  been  despatched  from  Coleraine  to 
London  on  the  13th  ult.,  I 'beg  -to  inform  you  that  I 
have  now  received  reply  from  the  London  and  North 
Western  Company’s  Superintendent  at  Euston,  who 
states  that  the  fish  reached  there  by  train  due  at 
8.8  a.m.,  but  some  delay  occurred  in  the  delivery 
owing  to  a van  not  having  been  available  until  9.30 
a.m.  Delivery  was  effected  in  market  at  10.20  a.m. 
on  the  14th  June,  and  the  delay  is  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted, the  circumstances  of  which  were  duly  gone 
into,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  steps  taken  wall  pre- 
vent a similar  occurrence. 


T. 


Yours  truly, 

James  Cowie,  per  J.  M.,. 


MDermott,  Esq., 
Londonderry. 


Traffic  Manager. 


VI. 


Londonderry, 

Dear  Sir,  23rd  July,  1906. 

Ypur  sale  of  Saturday  was  so  much  below  what 
was  realised  by  our  other  salesmen  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  continue  sending  you  our  fish  for  sale, 
•at  least  in  such  large  quantities.  It  is  no  excuse 
for  you  to  say  that  you  bad  to  sell  at  a lower  price 
because  of  the  late  delivery  by  the  Railway  Company. 
You  should  make  the  Railway  Company  either  de- 
liver the  fish  in  time  or  pay  the  loss,  and  if  we  have 
to  withhold  our  shipments  or  send  you  less  you  have 
good  cause  for  action  against  the  Railway  Company 
for  loss  'and  damage  to  your  trade.  I have  written 
so  often  to  the  Railway  Company  here  complaining 
that  I cannot  think  of  writing  any  more.  Would 
a question  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons  have  any 
good  result  ? 

Yours  faithfully, 

Thomas  M'Dermott. 

John  Lowry,  Esq., 

Manchester. 
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VII. 


Londonderry, 

6th  August,  1906 

Dear  Sir, 

Overleaf  I give  copies  of  three  telegrams  received 
here  on  Saturday,  and  I make  no  comments. 


Yours  faithfully, 

Thomas  M'Dermott. 

James  - Cowie,  Esq.,  Belfast. 


COPIES  OF  TELEGRAMS. 

M'Dermott,  Foyle  Fisheries. 

Four  'boxes  arrived  12.55  ; too  late  for  customers ; 
if  any  loss  'will  advise  you  amount'  to  claim.- — Barber, 
Billingsgate. 

Fisheries,  Derry. 

Two  received  1 o’clock ; regret  impossible  make 
sale. — Grant  May,  Billingsgate. 

Foyle  Bann  Fishings,  Derry. 

Your  fish  arrived-  1 o’clock  ; not  sold  ; will  do  best 
Monday,  iand  let  you  know  if  any  loss. — Stuarts, 
Billingsgate. 


Manchester,  7th  August,  1906. 

Dear  Sir, 

I am  sorry  you  have  to  complain  of  our  prices, 
but  I assure  you  I am  doing  my  very  best.  I really 
don’t  get  a chance  of  our  early  market,  not,  a single 
morning,  although  I have  a man  and  horse  yaiting 
the  arrival  of  the  train  every  morning-  I will  go  on 
Wednesday  and  see  the  Superintendent,  and  give 
him  to  understand  it  is  likely  some  action  is  going 
to  take  place  for  the  recovery  of  these  losses,  you  have 
sustained,  and  also  show  him  the  loss  it  is  going  to 
be  to  me  as  well  as  the  company  on  'account  of  the 
fish  having  to  be  sent  to  other  markets  in  consequence 
of  their  late  deliveries.  Shall  let  you  know  how  I 
get  on. 


Yours  truly, 

J.  Lowry. 


T.  M'Dermott,  Esq., 
Londonderry. 


VIII. 

Midland  Railway 

(Northern  Counties  Committee), 
Belfast 

Dear  Sir, 

I am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  6th  inst.,  and 
extremely  regret  the  necessity  to  complain  of  late 
delivery  of  fish  at  London  on  4tli  inst.  I am  taking 
the  matter  up  strongly  with  the  L.  & N.W.  Company, 
and  after  the  matter  is  fully  enquired  into  I shall 
communicate  with  you  further. 

Yours  truly, 

Jas.  Cowie,  per  J.  0., 

Traffic  Manager. 

T.  M'Dermott,  Esq., 

Londonderry. 


IX. 

Londonderry, 

8th  August,  1906. 

Dear  Sir, 

Overleaf  I give  copies  of  two  letters  received  to- 
day. The  fish,  Mr.  Barber  says,  would  have  brought 
Is.  6 d.  per  lb.  had  they  been  delivered  in  time  on 
Saturday,  have  since  been  sold,  300  lbs.,  at  Is.  2^d., 
and  300  at  Is.  2d.,  which  is  a loss  of  £9  7s.  6 d.  The 
■carriers  cannot  realise  the  enormous  losses  we  sustain 
through  their  delays  in  delivering  our  fish 

The  meaning  of  Mr.  Lowry’s  letter  is  that  when 
we  transfer  our  consignments  to  another  market  on 
the  grounds  that  lie  cannot  obtain  adequate  prices 
owing  to  late  deliveries  he  will  have  to  take  action 
against  the  oarriers  for  loss  to  his  trade,  and  this 
is  what  I shall  recommend  him  to  do,  and  thus  give 
the  carriers  an  opportunity  of  showing  that  they 
are  not  to  blame  in  the  matter. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Thomas  M'Dermott. 

James  Cowie,  Esq., 

Belfast. 


(Copies  of  Letters  referred  to  above.) 

London,  7th  August,  1906. 

Dear  Sir, 

. With  reference  to  the  four  boxes  received  too 
late  for  sale  on  Saturday,  we  consider  that  if  these 
had  arrived  in  good  time  for  market  they  would  have 
realised  Is  6 d.  per  lb.  We,  therefore,  'advise  you  to 
claim  for  the  difference  in  the  price  owing  to  the 
delay. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Henry  Barber  & S'on. 

T.  M'Dermott,  Esq.,  Londonderry. 


Copies  of  Telegrams  received  by  Foyle  and  Bann 
Fisheries  Company  in  1906. 


June  16  li  24 


1 Barber,  London,  j " Two  boxes  received  10 

Do.,  '..  " Bann  three  boxes  ; ar- 
rived 10.35.”  . . 

Stuarts,  London,  | " Bann  fish  arrived  10 
o’clock." 

Barber,  Loudon,  j “ Arrived  10  o'clock.!’ 
Stuarts,  London, 

Barber,  London, 


9 2a 


8 58  a, 

1 18  521a.m. 
21  j 9 55. "a. 

21  ! 10  54  a. 


10  0 
12  5 p. 
9 30 


| Barber,  London, ! 
! Stuarts,  London,'. 
Grant,  May, Lon-' 


! Barber,  London,  . 

Grant,  May,  Lon-, 
j Barber,  London, 


Barber,  London, 

Stuarts,  London, 
Grant.,  May,  Lon- 

Barber,  London,  1 
Stuarts,  London,! 

Do.,  . . 
Barber,  London, 


Arrived  very  late.” 

Arrived  11  o’clock.  We 
are  strongly  to  Railway 
Co.  on  late  delivery.” 
Foyle  or  Bann  consign 
ments  not  yet  arrived.' 
Arrived  12  o'clock." 

Not  arrived.  5 sold  to 

1 Five  arrived  this  minute, 
11.30.  Now  delivering. 
This  is  bad  service. 
We  are  complaining. 
Kindly  do  so.  Midland 
might  do  better." 

'.Not  yet  arrived." 

‘ Consignment  late.  Will 
wire  again." 

’ Foyle  not  yet  arrived.” 


received  10.30.” 

“ Now  nearly  eight  o’clock 
and  fish  not  yet  ar- 
rived- This  looks  like 
price  being  down,  ak  it 
has  now  missed  the: 
early  market." 

“ 8.25  when  fish  arrived, 
eight  boxes  sold,  twelve 
pence  halfpenny  pound , 
six  boxes  at  a shilling 
pound,  trout  tenpence 
pound.  Now  this  fish 
has  lost  a penny  to 
three  halfpence  a- pound 
all  round  with  arriving 
so  late." 

“ Limavady  grilse  reeeived 

10.40. " 

" Now  11.20,  your  fish  not 
yet  arrived.” 

“ Nothing  received  from 
you  yet  now  11.30.’’ 

' Your  2 boxes  not  yet  ar- 
rived. Afraid  too  late 
to  dispose  of.” 

” Four  boxes  received 

10.40,  unsold;’’ 

" Foyle  grilse.  1 to-day's 
arrival  not  here  yet." 

“ To-day's  fish  arrived 
10.45]not  sold." 

" Four  boxes  Foyle  grilse 
received  yesterday  late. 


" I arnV'n 


; yet  a 
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IRISH  RAILWAYS  COMMISSION. 


X. 

Londonderry,  1 

Deae  Sie,  26 th  June,  1907. 

I enclose  copy  of  telegram  . just  received 
from  London,  toy  which  you  will  see  that  owing  to 
the  late  delivery  of  the  Bann  fish  sent  by  your  line 
yesterday  we  lost  l>d.  per  lb.  on  the  grilse.  Of  the  20 
boxes  sent  14  were  grilse,  and  -$d.  per  lb.  is  6s.  3d.  a 
box,  so  that  the  loss  amounted  to  the  sum  of  £4  7s. 
bd.  I must  iask  you  to  compensate  my  company  for 
this  loss.  QF  TELEGRAM. 

Handed  in  at  Billingsgate  11.10  a.m.  Received 
here  11.50  a.m. 

M'Dermott,  Foyle  Fishery,  Londonderry. 

Ballyshannon  early  arrival  6almon,  Is.  A^d.  ; 
Grilse,  Is.  3d.  ; Bann  late  arrival  salmon,  Is.  4^d.  ; 
grilse,  Is.  2^d. — Stuarts. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Thomas  M'Dermott. 

Jas.  Cowie,  Esq.,  Belfast. 


XI. 

Londonderry, 

Deae  Sie,  1st  July,  1907. 

Referring  to  the  14  boxes  of  salmon  short  shipped 
by  the  B.S.S.  Company  at  Belfast  on  Thursday,  the 
27th  ult.,  and  which  were  to  toe  sent  by  the  Lame  and 
Stranraer  daylight  service  on  Friday  morning,  and 
timed  to  arrive  in  Liverpool  on  the  same  evening,  we 
have  been  informed  by  our  agents  in  Liverpool  that 
the  fish  were  not  delivered  there  till  • Saturday  morn- 
ing, the  29th,  .and  had  to  be  sold  for  a penny  a pound 
less  than  if  they  had  been  delivered  at  the  proper 
time.  A penny  a pound  is  12s.  6 d.  a box,  so  that 
the  loss  amounts  to  £8  15s.  This  is  a loss  which  I 
will  have  to  ask  your  company  to  make  good.  Copies 
of  telegram  and  letter  received  from  consignees  as 
follow : — 

COPY  OF  TELEGRAM. 

Liverpool,  June  29,  1907. 

9.6.  a.m.  Fisheries,  Londonderry. 

14  boxes,  fourteen  pence ; 22  boxes,  fifteen  pence. 
(The  22  boxes  were  sent  from  here  on  Friday  ) 


COPY  OF  LETTER, 

Liverpool, 

T.  M'Dermott,  Esq.,  29 th  June,  1907. 

Londonderry. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  letter,  28th,  duly  received.  As  wired  you, 
we  received  all  the  fish  this  morning.  We  kept  our 
men  -waiting  until  8.30  last  evening,  but  the  14  boxes 
did  not  turn  up.  We  doubt  very  much  if  the  fish 
were  received  as  you  directed.  Some  of  the  boxes 
had  a sprinkling,  and  others  quite  bare.  We  had  to 
sell  at  Is.  2d.,  as  the  fish  were  softish,  and  buyers 
would  not  give  top  figure,  Is.  3d. 

Yours  faithfully, 

D.  G.  Stuart  & Co. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Thomas  M'Dermott. 

Jas.  Cowie,  Esq.,  Belfast. 


XII. 

Londonderry, 

Dear  Sir,  12th  July,  1907. 

Below  I give  you  copies  of  telegrams  received 
from  Manchester  and  London.  Both  have  reference 
to  fish  sent  from  here  via  Lame  yesterday,  and  I am 
sure  you  will  admit  that  it  is  too  bad  we  should  have 
to  suffer  such  losses  through  the  default  of  the  carry- 
ing companies.  Thirteen  boxes  were  sent  to  Man- 
chester and  seven  to  Grant  and  May. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Thomas  M'Dfrmott. 

Jas.  Cowie,  Esq.,  Belfast. 


COPIES  OF , TELEGRAMS. 

12th  July,  1907. 

“7.45  when  fish  arrived  ; grilse  sold  thirteenpence 
pound  ; trout  not  yet  sold.  I consider  this  loses  a 
penny  a pound  not  being  here  for  early  market.” — 
Lowry,  Manchester,  9.10  a.m. 

12th  July,  1907. 

“ Not  yet  arrived  ; have  sold  Is.  2 £d.  if  not  too  late 
to  deliver.” — Grant,  May,  Billingsgate,  10.50  a.m. 


XIII. 

Londonderry, 

Deae  Sie,  12th  July,  1907. 

Since  writing  you  earlier  I have  received  the  fol- 
lowing telegram  from  London  : — 

Billingsgate,  12.55,  July  12,  1907. — Bann  salmon 
not  yet  arrived ; now  12.45. 

This  is  a more  serious  matter  than  you  can  con- 
ceive, for  on  the  telegrams  we  receive  we  divide  our 
shipments  each  day,  and  how  can  we  do  this  when 
our  messages  are  not  delivered  until  our  shipments 
are  sent  off  ? 

Yours  faithfully, 

Thomas  M'Dermott. 

Jas.  Cowie,  Esq.,  Belfast. 


COPY  OF  TELEGRAM. 

Billingsgate,  3.56 — Arrived  2.30 ; too  late ; only 
three  boxes  sold. — Grant,  May. 


XIY. 

Londonderry, 

Dear  Sie,  15tli  July,  1907. 

Can  nothing  toe  done  to  deliver  our  fish  in  time? 
Stuarts,  of  Billingsgate,  telegraphs: — “ Bamf  salmon 
arrived  12.45  ; will  do  best  Monday.”  This  on  a 
Saturday.  There  is  sure  to  a loss  of  a penny  or 
twopence  a pound  on  thirteen  boxes,  which  was  the 
number  sent  from  Coleraine  yesterday.  These  losses 
the  oarriers  must  bear. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Thomas  M'Deemott.. 

Jas.  Cowie,  Esq.,  Belfast. 


XV. 

5,  Billingsgate, 

London,  E.C.,  13/7/07. 

Thos.  M'Dermott,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, 

It  was  annoying,  and  will,  we  fear,  toe  expensive, 
that  we  had  to  wire  you  no  sales  made  of  six  boxes 
salmon  and  one  trout,  which  were  delivered  at  12.45. 
We  are  informed  the  delay  is  caused  at  your  side, 
and  we  do  not  see  what  oan  at  present  toe  done  to 
alter.  The  delivery  yesterday  was  of  course  much 
later.  To-day  we  had  sold  at  Is.  2 ^d.  to  deliver  by 
11.30  to  city  buyers,  tout  toeing  a half-holiday  and 
hanks  closing  at  one,  the  city  is  almost  empty  by  2 
to  2.30  on  a Saturday.  We  will  ice,  and  will  do  our 
best  with  them  on  Monday,  and  remain 
Yours  truly, 

T.  M'Dermott,  Esq.,  Grant  & Mat. 

Londonderry. 


XVI. 

5,  Billingsgate, 

Dear  Sib,  London,  E.C.,  24/7/07. 

Your  esteemed  favour  to  hand,  with  thanks,  and 
contents  duly  noted.  We  will  look  after  your  inte- 
rests to  the  best  of  our  ability.  Again  to-day  we 
have  a delivery  four  hours  late — viz.,  12.15,  and  it 
is  more  than  probable  we  shall  be  obliged  to  sell 
for  a lower  price  than  we  could  have  made  to-day, 
say  up  to  10.30  o’clock.  Should  this  be  the  case  we 
will  inform  you. 

Yours  obediently, 

Grant  & Mat. 

T.  M'Dermott,  Esq., 

Londonderry. 
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XVII. 


XXII. 


Dear  Sirs,  27th  July,  1907. 

I enclose  copy  of  a letter  I have  just  written  to 
Mr.  Cowie,  Manager  of  Midland  Railway,  Belfast. 
This  treatment  cannot  be  borne  with  any  longer,  so 
unless  you  can  get  the  carrying  companies  to  deliver 
our  fish  in  reasonable  time  we  must  cease  sending  to 
your  market.  Nearly  every  consignment  this  season 
has  been  late — some  of  them  many  hours  late.  I 
should  be  sorry  to  have  to  sever  our  connection  with 
you,  but  there  is  nothing  else  I can  do  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Thomas  M'Dermott. 


XVIII. 

Midland  Railway  (Northern  Counties  Committee), 
Belfast, 

Dear  Sir,  15th  July,  1907. 

I duly  received  your  letters  of  12th  and  13th 
inst.  Extremely  regret  the  necessity  for  your  com- 
plaint in  respect  of  late  deliveries  of  salmon  traffic, 
and  have  taken  the  matter  up  specially  with  our  cross- 
Channel  friends  with  a view  to  an  improvement  being 
effected,  and  shall  communicate  with  you  further, 
coon  as  I am  in  a position  to  do  so. 

Yours  truly, 

T.  M'Dermott,  Esq.,  Jas.  Cowie. 

Londonderry. 


Londonderry, 

Dear  Sir,  18th  July,  1907. 

Soitry  to  have  to  complain  again  of  late  delivery 
of  fish  in  London.  W.  F.  Stuart  telegraphs — “ Bann 
salmon  arrived  12  o’clock;  too  late  for  sale  to-day.” 
Grant  and  May  telegraph  with  reference  to  Foyle 
fish — “ Arrived  noon;  regret  none  sold.” 

The  Ballyshannon  salmon  sent  yesterday  via 
Greenore  were  delivered  in  good  time,  and  realised 
good  prices. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Thomas  M'Dermott. 

Las.  Cowie,  Esq.,  Belfast. 


Midland  Railway  (Northern  Counties  Committee), 
Belfast, 

Dear  Sir,  20 th  July,  1907. 

Your  f avour  of  the  18th  inst.  to  hand  in  regard 
to  the  transit  of  salmon  to  London.  I regret  very 
much  that  there  should  have  been  cause  for  com- 
plaint, and  I have  taken  tile  subject  up  with  the 
object  of  ascertaining  where  the  trouble  arose. 

Yours  truly, 

James  Cowie,  per  J.  M., 

T.  M'Dermott.  j#"*"'- 

Londonderry. 


Londonderry, 

-Dear  Sir,  24 th  July,  1907. 

. I am,  sorry  to  again  have  to  complain  of  dela 
in  delivering  our  fish.  Lowry,  Manchester,  wired  a 
y.Ote—  7.40  when  fish  arrived  ; these  late  arrival 
•are  ruining  the  trade.”  Grant  and  May,  Londor 
wired  at  1.16— “ Received  12.15  ; regret  unable  t 
moke  sale  Stuarts,  London,  wired—"  Bann  salmo: 
arrived  12.15 ; will  do  best  to-morrow.”  On  tiles 
tots  ^we  are  sure  to  have  a big  loss  to-morrow,  an. 
musu  claim  for  whatever  we  may  lose.  There  sure! 
cannot  .be  any  good  reason  given  for  these  delays.  ' 

Yours  faithfully, 

, _ . _ Thomas  M'Dermott. 

Jos.  Cowie,  Esq.,  Belfast. 


Midland  Railway  (Northern  Counties  Committee), 
Belfast, 

26 th  July,  1907. 

Dear  Sir, 

I am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  24th  inst.,  and 
am  very  sorry  indeed  to  hear  that  these  late  de- 
liveries oontinue.  I have  the  matter  in  hand  at  pre- 
sent with  the  various  oompanies  who  are  concerned 
with  the  Larne  and  Stranraer  route,  and  am  taking 
every  possible  means  to  endeavour  to  get  prompt  de- 
liveries made. 

Yours  truly, 

Jas.  Cowie,  per  G.  R.  W., 

Traffic  Manager. 

T.  M'Dermott,  Esq., 

Londonderry. 


XXIII. 


Dear  Sir, 


Londonderry, 

27th  July,  1907. 


Have  just  received  the  following  telegram  from 
London — ■“  Arrived  11.40;  regret  impossible  to  sell.” 
— Grant,  May.  This  means  we  must  either  stop 
sending  fish  to  London  or  take  some  other  route.  Of 
late  owing  to  these  delays  we  have  been  sending  less 
to  London,  and  I see  nothing  for  it  but  to  cease 
sending  altogether.  London  salesmen  will  have 
something  to  say  over  this. 


Yours  faithfully, 

Thomas  M'Dermott. 

James  Cowie,  Esq.,  Belfast. 


XXIV. 

Midland  Railway  (Northern  Counties  Committee), 
Belfast, 

^ 30*7,  July,  1907. 

Dear  Sir, 

I have  forwarded  copies  of  your  letter  of  27th 
inst.  to  the  various  interested  companies  in  older  to 
let  it  be  seen  how  the  late  arrivals  affect  you,  and 
inquiries  regarding  the  previous  complaints  are 
still  going  on,  and  I trust  it  will  have  some  effect 
in  mitigating  these  delays. 

Yours  truly, 

James  Cowie,  per  J.  M. . 

Traffic  Manager. 

T.  M'Dermott,  Esq., 

Londonderry. 


COPY  OF  TELEGRAM. 


August  2/07. 

T.  M'Dermott  to  (Gem.)  J.  Cowie. 

Gem.  Belfast. 


M'Dermott  Fishe*-'ee. 


COPY  OF  TELEGRAM. 
(Gem.)  J.  Cowie  to  T.  M'Dermott, 

York  road,  Belfast,  6.20.  (6 
M'Dermott  Fisheries,  Londonderry. 

" Your  wire  has  special  attention.”— Gem. 
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XXY. 


COPY  OF  TELEGRAM. 


Dear  Sir, 


Londonderry, 

7th  August,  1907. 


My  remonstrances  hitherto  and  my  telegram  of 
Friday  last  have  not  resulted  in  any  improvement  in 
the  deliveries  of  the  fish.  On  August  1,  at  10.12 
a.m.,  Stuarts,  London,  wired — “To-day’s  fish  not 
here  yet.”  At  11.17  Grant  and  May  wired- — 

“Arrived  10.45;  three  sold.”  This  left  two  boxes 
unsold,  which  had  to  be  disposed  of  at  less  money 
next  day.  On  August  2nd  Lowry,  Manchester, 

wired — “8.20  when  your  fish  arrived;  sold  Is.  2d. 
pound  ; consider  this  fish  has  lost  penny  a pound 
through  late  arrival.”  On  same  date  Grant  and 
May,  London,  wired — •“  Received  12.30 ; sorry,  but 
too  late  for  sale.”  On  August  3rd,  at  1.6,  Stuarts, 
London,  wired — “Rann  fish  just  arrived.”  Same 
date  Grant  and  May  wired — “ Two  received  12.20  ; 
afraid  to  hold  till,  probably,  Tuesday ; have  sold 
Is.  Id.,  Is.  2 d."  This  was  a loss  of  at  least  Igd.  a. 
pound,  and  it  was  with  reference  to  these  that  I 
wired  you  on  the  2nd.  August  7th  Gordon  Stuart, 
Liverpool,  wires  at  9.15 — “ Your  fish  not  received,” 
and  Lowry,  Manchester,  wires — “ 8.45  when  fish 
arrived ; market  over ; I am  offering  the  fish  at 
fourteenpence  a pound  ; none  yet  sold  ; shall  wire 
again  later.”  This  is  fully  a penny  a pound  loss  on 
five  boxes. 

Now,  at  the  end  of  our  season  I shall  furnish  you 
with  -a  claim  for  what  loss  we  may  sustain  through 
late  deliveries. 


Yours  faithfully, 


Thomas  M'Dermott. 

Jas.  Cowie,  Esq.,  Belfast. 


P.S. — At  12.5  just  now  Stuart,  Liverpool,  wires — 
“ Fish  just  received.”  There  can  surely  be  no  excuse 
for  these  extraordinary  delays.  Stuarts,  London, 
telegraphed  12110— “Fish  not  yet  arrived.” 


XXVI. 

Midland  Railway  Company 

(Northern  Counties  'Committee), 

Belfast,  9th  August,  1907. 

Dear'  Sir, 

I am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  7th  inst.,  and  ex- 
tremely regret  that  you  find  it  necessary  to  again 
complain  of  delay  in  delivery  of  fish  traffic.  I have 
had  the  matter  up  very  strongly  with  the  cross- 
'•Channel  companies,  and  impressed  on  them  the 
necessity  of  giving  tire  traffic  best  possible  attention 
that  circumstances  will  permit.  My  enquiries  are 
not  yet  complete,  but  I presume  the  later  arrivals 
•are  due  to  heavy  traffic  in  England,  which  is  usually 
experienced  at  this  season  of  tire  year.  You  may 
rely  on  our  doing  everything  possible  to  expedite  the 
transit.  As  I explained  in  telegram  to-day  in  reply 
to  yours,  we  could  not  of  course  guarantee  deliveries 
of  fish  traffic  in  England  at  a particular  time. 

Yours  truly, 

James  Cowie,  per  J.  D., 

Traffic  Manager. 

T.  M'Dermott,  Esq., 

Londonderry. 


OOPY  OF  TELEGRAM. 

9 Aug.,  1907. 

T.  M'Dermott  to  (Gem.)  J.  Cowie. 

10.30  Gem.,  Belfast. 

Can  you  deliver  6 boxes  London,  6 Manchester, 
and  16  Liverpool  in  time  for  market  to-morrow. 

M'Dermott  Fisheries. 


(Gem.)  J.  Cowie  to  T.  M'Dermott. 

York  road,  Belfast,  1.25.  (1.40.) 

M'Dermott,  Fisheries,  Derry. 

Your  wire ; impossible  to  guarantee  deliveries  at 
particular  time ; have  already  made  strong  represen- 
tations to  the  several  companies ; they  seem  to  be 
doing  their  'best  to  cope  with  large  traffic. — Gem. 


Copies  of  Telegrams  received  by  Foyle  & Bann 
Fisheries  Company  in  year  1907. 


Date. 


April  27 


May  4 


18 


July  5 
10 


„ 13 

„ 19 

„ 19 


„ 20 


„ 29 


of 

Despatch. 

Sender. 

Message. 

2 3 p.m. 

Stuarts,  London, 

Box  from  Coleraine  ar- 
rived 12.15.  Will  do 

10  23  a.m. 

Do., 

Box  from  Coleraine  ar- 

10  33  a.m. 

Do., 

Bann  salmon  arrived 

10  52  a.m. 

Do., 

Bairn^  ^salmo  i arrived 

10  50  a.m. 

Do., 

Bann  Ballyshannon  late 

11  25  a.m. 

Do., 

Bann  Ballyshannon  late 

10  35  a.m. 

Lowry,  Man- 
chester. 

Nine  o'clock  when  your 
salmon  from  Toome- 

9 20  a.m. 

Do., 

Nine  fifteen  and  Tyour 
salmon  not  yet  ar- 

12  15  p.m. 

Stuarts,  London, 

Early  arrival  Ballyshan- 
non  salmon,  1/5J ; 
grilse,  1/3  id.  Late  ar- 
rivals Ballyshannon 
Bann  salmon,  1/5 ; 
grilse,  1/3.  Trade 

10  32  a.m. 

Grant,  May,  Lon- 

“ Yours  not  yet  arrived.’’ 

8 40  a.m. 

Lowry,  Man- 

After  seven  o’clock  when 

Do., 

“ I have  cleared  out  the 
trout  at  tenpence 
round.  No  better  to 
te  .d?ne  with^the  fish 

12  55  p.m. 

Stuarts,  Londou. 

'.Your  fish  not  here  yet. 

9 26  a.m. 

Lowry,  Man- 
chester. 

Seven  forty-five  when 
fish  arrived.  Trout  not 

Do., 

“ No  sale  for  trout  this  day 
at  any  price.  These 
late  arrivals  will  ruin 

2 29  p.m. 

Stuart,  London, 

“ Bann  salmon  arrived 
12.45.  Will  do  best 

1 7 p.m. 

Grant,  May,  Lon- 

“ Arrived  12.30,  not  yet 

2 2 p.m. 

Stuarts,  London, 

" Bann  fish  arrived  12.30, 

9 30  a.m. 

Lowry.  Man- 

“ Nowjnine  o'clock  and  fish 

11  10  a.m. 

“ Ten  thirty  when  fish  ar- 
rived. This  fish  has 
lost  at  least  twopence 
pound  with  not  being 
here  for  early  mar- 

1 37  p.m. 

Grant,  May,  Lon- 
don. 

“ Regret  to  inform  you 
your  consignment  not 

2 43  p.m. 

Stuarts,  London 

“ Your  salmon  arrived 
2.15  Will  do  best 

10  54  a.m. 

Do., 

" Bann  fish  not  yet  ar- 

1 0 p.m. 

Do., 

“ Bann  salmon  arrived 

9 40  a.m. 

Grant  May,  Lon 

“ Yesterday  1/14  one 
Limavady  1/2  letter 
received.^  Regret  Lon- 

but  railway  alone  to 

10  14  a.m. 

Do., 

“ Three  arrived  9.45.” 

12  19  p.m. 

Do., 

“ Just  received  12.15.  Im- 

9 42  a.m. 

Stuarts,  London 

" Yesterday’s  late  arrival 
Bann  salmon,  1/5 ; 

10  3 a.m. 

J Do., 

“ To-day's  fish  not  here 
yet.” 

“ Yours  not  received.” 

12  13  p.m. 

Grant,  May,  Lon 

.9)10  a.m. 

j Stuarts,  London 

“ Yesterday’s  late  arrival 
salmon,  1/4 : grilse. 

: 1 10  p-m- 

Grant.  May,  Lon 

'*  Received  1.15  — not 

10  55  a.m. 

Do., 

" Arrived  10.10.” 

Stuarts.  London 

: “ Late  arrival  Bann  sold — 
l/34°ntrouC  i/2/’1  8’ 

11  50  a.m 

1 Do., 

| 

" Bann  fish  not  here  yet.” 
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APPENDIX  No.  16. 


Statements  transmitted  by  the  Secretary,  South  of  Ireland  Cattle  Trade  Association,  Cork,  as 
supplementary  to  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  M.  J.  Nagle,  on  behalf  of  the  Association, 
on  the  16th  October,  1907. 


South  or  Ireland  Cattle  Trade  Association. 

Offices — 25  King  street,  Cork, 

26 th  October,  1907. 

Sir, — The  following  iare  the  facts  of  Mr.  M.  J. 
Nagle’s  case  which,  he  promised  to  send  to  the  Cam- 
mission  when  undlsr  examination  on  Wednesday, 
October  16th  inst. 

1.  On  the  occasion  of  Lismore  Fair,  13th  July, 
1904,  he  loaded  and  booked  seventy-one  lambs  in  Lis- 
more Station  iat  11  a.m.,  in  two  wagons.  They  did 
not  arrive  at  Kilbarry  (Cork)  until  6 a.m.  on  the 
14th,  and  were  then  in  a pitiable  condition,  having 
been  over  eighteen  hours  in  the  wagons  without  food 
or  water.  Mr.  Nagle  claimed  2s.  each  compensation, 
but  the  G.S.  and  W.  Railway  Company  refused  to 
entertain  the  claim. 

I am  to  add  that  had  the  lambs  been  sent  via 
Waterford  they  would  have  arrived  at  New  Milford 
at  the  time  they  actually  did  arrive  in  Cork.  It  is 
obvious  that  whilst  this  preferential  treatment  is 
given  to  other  ports,  Cork  cattle  dealers  are  very 
much  handicapped,  and  are  debarred  from  attending 
fairs,  where  otherwise  they  would  be  the  means  of 
creating  a healthy  competition. 


II. 

South  or  Ireland  Cattle  Trade  Association. 

Offices— 25  King  street,  Cork, 

28 th  October,  1907. 

Sir,  Re  Mr.  M.  J.  Nagle’s  evidence  before  the' 
Commission— question  29649 — Mr.  Nagle  was  .re- 
quested to  send  you  the  letter  from  the  railway  com- 
Pfjjy  referring  to  this  case— the  claim  of  Mr.  Lee. 
OKeeffe,  of  Newmarket. 

I have  now  pleasure  in  enclosing  all  the  correspond- 
ence re  this  case,  viz.— Three  letters  from  the  railway 
company,  one  from  my  Association,  and  a veterinary 
surgeon’s  certificate  as  to  cause  of  death. 

Yours  truly. 

(Signed)  J.  p.  O’Callaghan, 

The  Secretary,  ' 

Railway  Commission,  Dublin. 

(Enclosures). 

COPY  OF  VETERINARY  SURGEON’S  CERTIFI- 
CATE. 


Tipperary  Fair. 

2.  With  reference  to  the  answer  to  question  No. 
29584,  as  to  which  Mr.  Nagle  w>as  asked  to  give  de- 
tails, the  following  are  the  facts:— On  Wednesday, 
10th  October,  1906,  there  were  eleven  wagons  loaded 
and  booked  to  Cork,  but  which  were  not  'being  de- 
spatched. Mr.  John  O’CalLaghan,  Hon.  Secretary 
of  this  Association,  seeing,  this,  went  to  the  station- 
master,  and  asked  him  to  send  them  away  as  a special 
train.  The  latter  refused,  saying  he  had  no  authority 
n-rfn  a “ sPecial  ” with  eleven  wagons.  Mr. 
O Callaghan  then  said  he  represented  the  Cattle 
trade  Association,  and  that  they  insisted  on  having 
a ‘ special”  with  eleven  wagons.  The  stationmaster 
thereupon  said  he  would  wire  to  Mr.  Neale,  the  Traffic 
Manager,  for  permission. 

Mr.  O’Callaghan  had  to  leave  Tipperary  by  pas- 
senger train  before  the  reply  came  from  Dublin.  At  the 
Limerick  Junction  station  he  met  the  railway  inspector 
tor  that  section,  .and  told  him  about  the  matter,  but 
he  said  he  could  do  nothing.  A favourable  reply  must 
have  been  sent  by  Mr.  Neale,  for  a special  tram  was 
subsequently  sent,  not,  however,  until  after  consider- 
able delay. 

I may  add  that  on  that  very  same  oooasion  Mr 
Qu,nlan,  of  Cork,  one  of  our  members,  had 
oU-attie  which  he  oould  have  consigned 
to  Cork,  but  that  he  was  afraid  the  railway  oom- 
pany  would  disappoint  about  the  “special,”  and  his 
stock  would  lose  the  .boat  at  Cork.  He  accordingly 
shipped  the  stock  ex  Waterford.  ^ J 

I am,  Sir, 


Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  J.  p.  O’Callaghan, 
Secretary. 


Veterinary  Infirmary  and  Hospital  for  Horses  and 
Dogs. 

18,  Cook-street,  Cork, 

11th  March,  1906. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  O’Keeffe  I have,  this  day, 
barry  * post'mortem  examination  on  a cow  at  Kil- 

I found  extensive  bruising-  of  the  tissues  of  the 
si  JeCr  PaTt  °f  the  neCk>  chiefly  on  the  riSht  hand 

The  jugular  vein  was  ruptured  at  its  root,  also  the 
large  vein  leading  from  the  heart. 

Death  was  due  to  internal  haemorrhage,  and  the  • 
rupture  was  due  to  external  violence,  which  must 
have  been  of  a very  severe  nature,  as  evidenced  by  the 
extensive  bruising  of  the  skin  and  tissues. 

(Signed)  E.  Wallis  Hoaue,  f.r.c.v.s. 


The  Secretary, 

Viceregal  Commission,  Dublin. 


GREAT  SOUTHERN  AND  WESTERN  RAILWAY, 
Traffic  Manager’s  Office,  Dublin, 

C.M.  53.389.  , 3“  lrH '•  lm- 

Dear  Sir — With  reference  to  your  claim  of  £10  10j 
for  a cow  alleged  killed  in  transit,  I beg  to  sav  that 
1 *h®  raatter  very  carefully  inquired  into 

ana  nnd  that  the  wagon  in  which  the  five  cows  were 
loaded  received  very  little  shunting  at  Newmarket 
fetation,  that  the  five  cows  were  standing  in  the 
wagon  when  the  train  left  that  place,  but  on  arrival 
at  Kanturk,  ten  minutes  later,  one  of  the  cows  was 
found  down  in  truck,  and  on  examination  by  our 
people  there,  was  found  to  be  dead. 

I can.  only  conclude  from  this  that  the  animal  got 
some  fright  when  passing  under  bridges,  and  plunged 
and  fell  m the  wagon,  and  got  trampled  upon  by  the 
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other  cow3,  and  as  tliis  is  a matter  over  which  the 
Company  have  no  control,  I regret  I must  decline 
to  entertain  your  claim. 

Yours  truly, 


(Signed)  E.  A. 
Mr.  Laurence  O'Keeffe, 


Neale, 

(per  J.N.F.). 


Scarteen-street, 


Newmarket. 


GREAT  SOUTHERN  AND  WESTERN  RAILWAY, 


G.M.  53,389. 


Traffic  Manager’s  Office,  Dublin, 

8th  May,  1906. 


Gentlemen — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  5th  in 
stant,  written  on  behalf  of  Mr.  L.  O'Keeffe,  I beg  to 
say  that  before  I wrote  to  him  my  reply  of  30th 
ultimo  I had  this  matter  very  closely  investigated, 
and  had,  of  course,  in  mind  the  suggestion  you  now 
make  as  to  the  cause  of  the  animal’s  death  ; but  the 
guard,  who  was  very  specially  interrogated,  declared 
he  was  prepared  to  swear  there  was  no  violence  what- 
ever to  cause  the  animal’s  death  during  the  run  from 
Newmarket  to  Kanturk.  The  fact  that  the  train 
carried  only  two  laden  vehicles  (one  of  them  being 
this  wagon  of  cattle),  besides  eight  empty  wagons, 
shows  there  could  have  been  no  violent  collisions  or 
impacts  to  cause  the  death  of  the  animal  claimed 
for.  Indeed  the  animal’s  injuries  do  not  point  to 
anything  of  the  kind.  If  the  cow  were  violently 
hurled,  as  you  suggest,  there  would  be  broken  horns, 
or  legs,  or  a broken  neck,  but  the  ruptured  arteries 
do  not  bear  out  your  suggestion. 

I am  satisfied,  from  the  inquiries  made,  that  there 
is  nothing  to  support  the  charge  of  bad  treatment 
by  the  Company,  and  while  I regret  Mr.  O’Keeffe’s 
loss,  the  claim  is  one  I cannot  entertain. 


Yours  truly, 


(Signed)  E.  A.  Neale, 


Tlie  Secretaries, 

South  of  Ireland  Cattle  Trade  Association, 
Covk. 


SOUTH  OF  IRELAND  CATTLE  TRADE 
ASSOCIATION. 

Offices — 25,  King-street,  Cork, 

19th  May,  1906. 

Laurence  O'Keeffe's  claim.. 

Dear  Sir— In  reply  to  yours  of  the  8th  instant, 
wo  are  instructed  by  our  Committee  to  say  that  they 
had  yours  of  the  30th  ult.  to  Mr.  O’Keeffe,  as  weil 
as  that  just  mentioned  to  themselves,  before  them  to- 
day. 


In  your  letter  to  Mr.  O’Keeffe,  declining  his  claim, 
you  say  that  the  animal  “ got  some  fright  when  pass- 
ing under  bridges  and  plunged  and  fell.” 

Our  Committee  instruct  us  to  point  out  that  if  your 
Company  had  their  cattle  trucks  covered,  as  accord- 
ing to  the  Department’s  Regulations  they  should  have, 
this  could  not  have  happened.  Further,  were  this 
the  cause,  all  live-stock  brought  in  uncovered  wagons 
are  liable  to  similar  accidents — a very  serious  matter 
for  our  members. 

Under  the  circumstances  we  are  to  press  our  mem- 
ber's claim,  and  hope  you  will  have  no.  difficulty  in 
agreeing  with  us  that  it  is  .a  perfectly  just  one,  and 
entitled  to  the  compensation  named. 

We  are,  sir, 


Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed),  ^ 

M.  J.  Nagle, 

John  O’Callaghan, 

Hon.  Secs. 


GREAT  SOUTHERN  AND  WESTERN  RAILWAY, 


G.M.  53,389. 


Traffic  Manager’s  Office,  Dublin, 

31st  May,-,  1906. 


Dear  Sir — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  19th  in- 
stant on  the  subject  of  Mr.  O’Keeffe’s  claim,  I beg 
to  say  that  you  are  under  a misapprehension  as  to 
the  Departmental  order  with  respect  to  cattle  trucks. 
Tlie  order  is  not  that  all  our  trucks  should  be  roofed, 
but  thal  all  new  trucks  built  after  a certain  date 
were  to  be  roofed,  and  this  order  we  have  strictly 
complied  with. 


I need  scarcely  point  out  to  your  Committee  that 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cattle  have  been  safely 
carried  in  trucks  not  roofed,  and  also  that  what  I 
stated  in  my  letter  of  the  30th  April  to  Mr.  O’Keeffe, 
as  to  the  probable  cause  of  the  mishap  to  his  beast, 
was  purely  a suggestion.  I have  no  proof  whatever 
that  the  beast  was  killed  in  the  manner  suggested, 
but  the  suggestion  in  itself  appears  a reasonable  one. 
In  any  case  there  is  no  proof  whatever  that  the 
animal  met  its  death  through  any  neglect  or  default 
on  the  part  of  the  Company,  or  that  it  was  in  any 
way  within  our  power  to  have  prevented  the  mishap, 
and  while  sympathising  with  Mr.  O’Keeffe  in  his 
loss,  I really  cannot  see  grounds  for  the  Company 
being  pressed  to  compensate  him. 


Yours  truly, 


The  Secretaries, 


(Signed)  E.  A.  Neale. 

(per  E.  W.). 


South  of  Ireland  Cattle  Trade  Association, 
25,  King-street, 

Cork. 
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APPENDIX  No.  17. 


Copies  of  Correspondence  between  Lord  Frederic  Hamilton  and  the  Commission,  and  between 
?T^the  Commission  and  tbe  principal  Irish  Railway  Companies,  on  the  subject  of  Through  Train 
Services,  and  other  matter’s  in  connection  with  Irish  railways. 

I. 

LETTER  FROM  LORD  FREDERIC  HAMILTON. 


Baron's  Court, 

Oo.  Tyrone, 

October  16,  1907. 

To  the  Secretary, 

Viceregal  001111111591011  on  Irish  Railways. 

Sir, — As  a.  former  Irish,  member  of  Parliament, 
and  as  one  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  development 
■of  Ireland  as  a tourist  resort,  I venture  to  lay  cer- 
tain facts  before  the  members  of  the  Viceregal  Com- 
mission. 

I do  not  propose  to  offer  to  give  evidence  before 
the  Commission,  as  there  is  no  evidence  I could  give 
which  is  not  already  contained  in  the  pages  of 

Bradshaw.” 

I propose  to  confine  myself  entirely  to  the  passen- 
ger service  on  Irish  railways. 

It  is  evident  that  in  a comparatively  poor  and 
sparsely  populated  country  like  Ireland  the  passen- 
ger train  service  must  be  infrequent  as  compared  with 
that  in  a populous  country  like  England. 

It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  the  timing  of  the 
trains  on  any  one  system  should  be  oarefully  con- 
sidered' with  reference  to  .affording  through  com- 
munications with  the  systems  of  other  companies, 
especially  as  the  factor  of  competing  routes  to  any 
given  place  is  practically  non-existent  in  Ireland 
(with  tiie  exception  of  the  competing  routes  between 
Dublin  'and  Waterford  and  Belfast  and  Londonderry. 

As  everyone  who  travels  much  in  Ireland  knows, 
the  timing  of  the  trains  of  tile  various  companies  is 
framed  so  perversely  that  it  would  appear  almost  in- 
tentionally designed  to  prevent  a traveller  from  any 
•southern  town  to  a northern  town,  or  vice  versa, 
reaching  his  destination  without  being  compelled  to 
sleep  in  Dublin  on  the  way.  As  on  example  of  this 
perverse  timing,  the  G.  S.  and  W.  fast  train  ex  Cork  at 
12.15  p.m.  reaches  Kingsbridge,  Dublin,  at  5.45  p.m. 
'The  G.N.  express  to  Belfast  leaves  Amiens  street 
(Dublin)  at  5.50  p.m.,  rendering  connection  impos- 
sible. This  latter  is  a most  important  train,  os  it 
•connects  with  the  night  steamer  from  Belfast  to 
Glasgow,  and  is  largely  used  by  commercial 
travellers. 

The  G.N.  fast  train  leaving  'Londonderry  at  12.15 
p.m.  and  Belfast  at  2.20  p.m.  reaches  Amiens  street 
Station  at  5.35  p.m.  The  D.  .and  S.E.  train  for 
Wicklow,  Arklow,  and  Waterford  leaves  Amiens 
•street  at  5.38  p.m.,  or  one  minute  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Northern  train. 

The  G.N.  fas;  train  leaving  Amiens  street  at  3.0 
p.m.  reaches  Great  Victoria  street  Belfast,  at  6.4 
p.m.  The  Midland  (N.C.C.)  train  for  Lame,  Stran- 
raer, Glasgow,  and  Scotland  generally  leaves  York 
road,  Belfast,  l-£  miles  away  from  the  G.N.  ter- 
minus, at  6.30  p.m.,  thus  rendering  the  connection 
very  doubtful. 

In  England,  with  its  frequent  ti-ain  service,  such 
instances  os  those  given  above  might  produce  but 
little  inconvenience ; in  Ireland,  with  its  neces- 
sarily limited  train  service,  they  usually  mean  the 
loss  of  a day. 

The  attention  of  the  Commission  has  already  been 
directed  to  the  fact  that  the  G.N.  7.30  a.m.  express 
from  Belfast  reaches  Amiens  street  at  10.30  a.m.  ; 
while  during  the  summer  months  the  G.S.  and  W. 
Killarney  express  leaves  Kingsbridge  at  11  a.m.  (the 
distance  ’between  the  stations  is  two  miles),  and  al- 
though there  is  a physical  connection  between 
Amiens  street  and  Kingsbridge,  no  through  carriages 
or  trains  whatever  are  run  from  the  G.N.  system  to 
the  G.S'.  and  W.,  or  vice  versa. 


I am  aware  that  this  would  entail  fitting  the 
rolling  stock  with  the  G.S.  and  W.  special  brake. 
The  expense  of  this  is,  however,  not  prohibitive. 

It  is,  I believe,  a well-established  railway  axiom 
that,  within  reasonable  limits,  facilities  beget 
traffic.  I imagine  that  the  converse  holds  equally 
good,  and  that  the  lack  of  facilities  in  Ireland  hills 
traffic. 

During  the  summer  months  there  is  a considerable 
tourist  traffic  from  Glasgow  and  its  environs  to  the 
Killarney  district,  via  Ardrossan  or  Greenock  and 
Belfast.  No  facilities  in  the  way  of  through  car- 
riages between  Belfast  and  Killarney  are  afforded 
them,  iand  as  I have  shown,  the  connections  between 
Scotland,  Belfast,  and  Killarney  are  very  problema- 
tical on  the  outward  journey,  and  impossible  on  tho 
return  one. 

It  cannot  then  be  wondered  if  tourists  will  not 
pay  ,a  second  visit  to  a country  where  communica- 
tions are  rendered  so  gratuitously  inconvenient  for 
them. 

From  the  tourist  district  of  Achill  and  Mallaranny, 
connections,  except  via  Dublin,  are  practically  im- 
possible. I had  occasion  recently  to  travel  from 
Gastlebar  to  Londonderry.  The  line  via  Clare- 
moiris,  Collooney,  and  Enniskillen  is  fairly  direct ; 
tiie  distance  102  miles.  Owing  to  bad  connections, 
tlie  trains  bake  12£  hours,  from  8.23  a.m.  to  8.55 
p.m.,  to  cover  these  102  miles.  By  travelling  via 
Dublin,  distance  299  miles,  a saving  of  fifty-five 
minutes  is  actually  effected  between  Castlebar  and 
Londonderry.  In  other  words,  a circuitous  journey 
of  299  miles  occupies  fifty-five  minutes  less  time 
than  the  direct  journey  of  102  miles. 

These  instances  could  probably  be  multiplied  in- 
definitely. I have  merely  given  those  of  which  I have 
had  personal  experience. 

It  is  useless  to  spend  money  on  building  hotels 
and  on  advertising  the  attractions  of  Ireland  until 
the  railway  companies  afford  better  cross-country 
facilities. 

All  that  is  required  is  for  the  general  managers  of 
the  principal  Irish  companies  to  meet  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  by  the  exercise  of  a little  intelligence, 
of  a little  common  sense,  and  of  a little  give-and- 
take,  to  arrange  the  timings  of  their  respective  ser- 
vices, so  as  to  afford  reasonable  intercommunication 
between  the  different  parts  of  Ireland. 

I would  suggest  that  one  through  train  a day  should 
be  run  via  Dublin  between  Belfast  and  Cork  in  each 
direction. 

The  general  managers  should  also  disabuse ' their 
minds  of  the  idea  that  Dublin  is  the  only  objective 
point  of  travellers  in  Ireland,  and  that  each  railway 
is  a complete  entity  in  itself,  instead  of  a component 
part  in  a whole,  designed  primarily  to  facilitate 
rather  than  to  impede  communication  between  the 
different  parts  of  this  kingdom. 

Should  the  general  managers  fail  to  arrive  at  an 
agreement,  the  Board  of  Trade  might  intervene,  and 
secure  to  the  travelling  public  in  Ireland  those  facili- 
ties  which  it  has  a right  to  demand. 


I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
(Signed),  Frederic  Hamilton. 

3 P 
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IRISH  RAILWAYS  COMMISSION. 


II. 

CIRCULAR  LETTER  addressed  to  the  General 
Managers  of  the  Great  Northern  (Ireland), 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western,  and  the 
Dublin  and  South-Eastern  Railways  ; and  to 
the  Managers  of  the  Midland  Great  Western 
and  the  Midland  (Northern  Counties  'Com- 
mittee) Railways. 

Vice-Regal  Commission  on  Irish  Railways, 

13  St.  Stephen’s  Green,  N.,  Dublin, 

2194-07.  22nd  October,  1907. 

Sir, — I a.m  directed  by  the  Viceregal  Commission 
to  enclose,  for  the  information  of  your  company,  an 
extract*  from  a letter  received  from  Lord  Frederic 
Hamilton  on  the  subject  of  train  service  and  other 
matters  in  connection  with  Irish  railways. 

The  Commission  will  be  glad  to  be  favoured-  with . 
any  observations  on  the  several  points  referred  to  in 
the  enclosure  that  your  company  may  desire  to  offer. 

I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed),  Geo.  E.  Shanahan, 

Secretary. 


III. 

LETTER  FROM  THE  TRAFFIC  MANAGER  OF 
THE  MIDLAND  RAILWAY  COMPANY 
(NORTHERN  COUNTIES  COMMITTEE). 
Midland  Railway  Company. 

(Northern  'Counties  Committee), 

GM.  Belfast, 

26 th  October,  1907. 

Dear  Sir, — With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the 
22nd  October,  marked  2194/07,  with  which  was  en- 
closed an  extract  from  a letter  'addressed  to  the  Vice- 
regal 'Commission  .from  Lord  Frederic  Hamilton,  the 
only  .matter  mentioned  in  the  extract  which  affects 
this  company  is  the  connection  between  the  Great 
Northern  Companys’  train  due  in  Belfast  at  6.4  p.m. 
and  this  company’s  train  due  to  leave  Belfast  at 
6.30  p.m.  in  connection  with  the  Larne  and  Stran- 
raer service  to  England  and  Scotland.  Prior  to  July, 
1905,  our  boat  train  left  Belfast  at  5.30  p.m.,  so  that 
tlie  present  service  provides  a connection  from  the 
Great  Northern  Company’s  system,  which  did  not 
exist  until  two  years  ago,  so  that  to  this  extent  the 
public  convenience  is  benefited.  The  cross-Channel 
service  via  Larne  and  Stranraer  is  worked  under 
agreement  with  the  Postmaster-Geneaal,  and  the  time 
of  the  departure  from  Belfast  is  governed  by  the 
necessity  of  making  connection  with  all  the  principal 
railway  companies’  trains  in  England  and  Scotland. 
In  arranging  ,a  service  of  this  kind  it  is  regarded 
.as  of  the  utmost  importance  to  gather  in  all  pos- 
sible connections  on  both  sides  of  the  'Channel,  and 
every  effort  is  made  to  accomplish  this. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed),  Jas.  Cowie. 

Geo.  E.  Shanahan,  Esq., 

Secretary, 

Viceregal  Commission  on  Irish  Railways, 

13  St.  Stephen’s  Green,  N.,  Dublin. 


IV. 

LETTER  FROM  THE  GENERAL  MANAGER  OF 
THE  DUBLIN  AND  SOUTH-EASTERN 
RAILWAY. 


Dublin  and  South-Eastern  Railway. 
General  Manager’s  Office, 

Westland  Row  Station,  Dublin, 

R 6987‘  6tA  November,  1907. 

( 2 19 4^0 7 ~22n  ,^rthei‘  l'6ference  to  your  lett 
(^194-07)  of  22nd  ultimo,  enclosing  extract  from 
letter  received  from  Lord  Fr«Wi<-  TT,„,;u  t t 
to  make  the  following  observations : °D’ 


Only  one  of  the  instances  mentioned  in.  Lord 
Frederic’s  letter  'applies  to  this  company — namely, 
the  want  of  a connection  at  Amiens  street  between  the 
Great  Northern  train  due  at  5.35  p.m.  and  this  com- 
pany’s train  leaving  Amiens  street  at  5.34  p.m. 

In  order  to  make  a connection  between  these  two 
trains  it  is  obvious  that  either  the  Great  Northern 
train  must  arrive  earlier,  or  the  South-Eastern  train 
must  be  timed  to  leave  later  than  at  present.  I am 
informed  that  the  Great  Northern  train  has  connec- 
tions from  all  parts  of  the  North  and  West  of  Ire- 
land, that  it  is  a very  heavy  train,  and  has  worked 
at  the  present  time  for  many  years.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  present  timing  is  suitable  throughout, 
and  the  Great  Northern  Company  -are  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  unadvisable  to  make  any  change  in 
its  running. 

If  the  connection  is  to  be  made  by  altering  the  time 
of  departure  of  this  company’s  train  from  Amiens 
street,  it  would  be  necessary  to  delay  the  starting  of 
that  train  until  5.43  p.m.  at  earliest.  This  would 
allow  a margin  of  eight  minutes  only  to  enable  pas- 
sengers to  get  from  the  arrival  side  of  Amiens  street 
Station  to  the  Loop  Line  Station,  and  would  be  a 
small  enough  margin  in  the  case  of  passengers  with 
luggage. 


But  the  5.34  p.m.  from  Amiens  street  forms  the 

5.45  p.m.  from  Westland  Row  to  Bray,  and  is  one 
of  tire  series  of  trains  which  leave  Westland  Row  for 
Bray  at  45  minutes  past  the  hour,  from  7.45  a.m.  to 

11.45  p.m.  ; if  it  started  from  Amiens  Street  nine 
minutes  later  than  at  present  it  could  not  leave  West- 
land  Row  until,  at-the  earliest,  5.51. 

The  5.45  p.m.  is  the  busiest  down  train  of  the  whole 
diay,  and  such  'an  alteration  would  be  greatly  re- 
sented by  tire  business  people  who  use  it.  It  is  also 
very  undesirable  to  break  the  sequence  of  trains 
leaving  at  the  same  hour  during  the  whole  day. 

A more  serious  difficulty  would'  arise  from  the- 
■alteration.  At  present  the  train  reaches  Bray  at 
6.20  p.m.,  and  connects  there  with  the  6.5  p.m. 
main  line  train  from  Harcourt  street  to  Wexford, 
etc.,  which  is  due  to  arrive  at  Bray  at  6.27  and  to 
leave  at  6.30.  It  is  found  that  the  margin  of  ten 
minutes  at  Bray  between  the  arrival  of  the  5.34 
p.m.  and  tire  departure  of  the  6.5  p.m.  is  fully 
needed.  It  often  happens  that  cross-Channel  pas- 
sengers, with  quantities  of  luggage,  travel  by  this- 
train  from  Kingstown  to  stations  south  of  Bray, 
and  the  exchange  could  not  be  made  in  the  four- 
minutes,  which  would  be  the  most  that  would  be- 
available  if  the  alteration  of  the  5.34  p.m.  from 
Amiens  street  was  oarried  out. 


Unfortunately  the  6.5  p.m.  down  train  cannot  be 
given  more  time  at  Bray,  because  it  has  a tight 
crossing  at  Greystones  with  the  4.20  p.m.  up  mail, 
a scheduled  train.  We  could  not  keep  back  the  6.5 
p.m.  train  at  Bray  to  cross  the  4.20  p.m.  up  at  that 
station,  because  the  single  platform  we  have  at 
Bray  is  not  loiig  enough  to  accommodate  both  trains, 
and  if  tire  6.5  is  to  be  .altered  at  all,  it  would  require- 
to  be  made  so  much  later  as  would  enable  it  to  pass- 
the  -mail  somewhere  on  the  line  between  Bray  and 
the  junction.  This  could  only  be  done  if  the  6.5  were 
Ar,mA  c0  mn  -40  minutes  later  than  at  present,  -but 
the  6.5  p.m.  is  used  more  largely  by  passengers  for 
Bray  and  Greystones  than  by  passengers  for  stations- 
south  of  Greystones,  and  the  former  would  object 
very  much  to  tire  train  being  altered  from  6.5  to  6.50, 
which  would,  in  addition,  entail  a later  arrival  at 
Wexford  and  at  stations  on  tire  main  line  than  is 
desired  by  the  public. 


Lord  Frederic  Hamilton  is,  however,  under  ,a  mis- 
take in  supposing  that  there  is  no  connection  be- 
tween  D.  and  S.E.  train  for  Wicklow,  Arklow,  etc., 
and  the  Belfast  tram  due  at  Amiens  street  at  5.35- 
p.m.,  as  there  is  a quite  practicable  connection  for 
passengers  taking  a car  from  Amiens  street  to  Har- 
court street  Station.  The  -main  line  train  does  not 
leave  the  latter  until  6.5  p.m.,  -and  the  margin  of 
halt  an  hour  is  more  than  adequate  for  the  drive 
across  town. 


h’o  complaint  has  reached  me  about  a want  of 
connection  between  these  trains  until  I saw  Lord 
Frederic  Hamilton’s  statement. 


I he  whole  letter  except  the  first  three  paragraphs  and  the  last  one. 
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I may  add  that  my  company  is,  at  all  times,  ready 
to  make  'alterations  in  the  train  service,  when  they 
are  found  to  be  practicable  and  really  necessary,  in 
order  to  secure  through  connections  with  other  Irish 
railways. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed),  A.  G.  Reid. 

G.  E.  Shanahan,  Esq., 

Viceregal  Commission  on  Irish  Railways, 

13  St.  Stephen’s  Green,  N.,  Dublin. 


V. 

LETTER  FROM  THE  GENERAL  MANAGER, 
GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY  (IRELAND). 

Great  Northern  Railway  Co.  (Ireland). 

General  Manager’s  Office 

Dublin, 

6tli  November,  1907. 

Sir,— With  reference  to  your  .favour  of  the  22nd 
ultimo  (No.  3129),  enclosing  an  extract  from  a .com- 
munication from  Lord  Frederic  Hamilton  addressed 
to  the  Commission  on  the  subject  of  train  connections 
in  Ireland,  I beg  to  make  the  following  observations 
•dealing  with  the  matters  referred  to  by  his  lordship 
In  the  order  set  forth  : — 

" (a).  “ Thai  the  G.  S.  and  W.  Gompa  ny’s  Cork 
‘ train  reaches  Dublin  at  5.45  p.m.,  whereas  the 
Great  Northern  express  for  Belfast  leaves  Amiens 
“street  at  5.50  p.m.,  rendering  a connection  from 
“ South  to  North  impossible.” 

The  traffic  from  the  South  of  Ireland  to  the  North 
is  very  small,  and  I know  that  the  12.15  p.m.  train 
from  Cork  to  Dublin  is  an  old-established  train,  and 
has  connections  from  the  south-west  of  Ireland  that 
could  not  be  altered  without  leading  to  very  consider- 
able public  inconvenience. 

The  5.50  p.m.  express  from  Dublin  to  Belfast  runs 
in  connection  with  the  day  mail  from  Euston.  This 
train  also  carries  the  Irish  mails  for  Scotland  to  Bel- 
fast for  the  mail  steamer  leaving  Belfast  at  9.30 
p.m.,  thus  affording  only  thirty  minutes  for  the 
transfer  of  the  mails  from"  the  station  to  the  steamer. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  made  to  leave  Dublin  any 
later. 

The  service,  however,  from  'Cork  is  not  dependent 
upon  this  train,  as  there  is  a train  leaving  ‘Cork  at 
7.30'  a.m.  due  in  Dublin  at  12.30  p.m.,  which  gives 
time  for  luncheon  in  Dublin,  and  enables  passengers 
to  proceed  North  by  the  3.0  p.m.  express  from  Dub- 
lin, which  makes  connection  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  North  of  Ireland. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  3.30  p.m.  mail  train  from 
■Cork,  due  in  Amiens  street  at  7.48  p.m.,  makes  con- 
nection with  the  8.20  p.m.  night  mail  train  to  the 
North,  thus  affording  two  connections  per  day  from 
Hie  South  to  the  North  for  an  average  of  less  than 
two  passengers  per  day. 

(b)  “ That  the  Great  Northern  trains  leaving 
“ Londonderry  at  12.15  p.m.  and  Belfast  at  2.20 
“ P-m.  reach  Amiens  street  at  5.35  p.m.  ; whilst 
“ the  Dublin  and  South-Eastern  train  for  Wicklow, 

“ Arklow,  and  Waterford  leaves  at  5.34  p.m.” 

This  train  into  Dublin  has  connections  from  all 
parts  of  the  North  of  Ireland,  including  the  County 
Donegal.  It  is  a very  heavy  train,  and  has  been 
worked  at  its  present  time  for  several  years.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  the  present  time  is  a suit- 
able one  throughout,  and  that  it  would  be  most  in- 
advisable to  make  any  alteration. 

As  regards  a connection  to  Wicklow,  I may  say 
the  number  of  passengers  are  extremely  few,  and 
the  Dublin  and  South-Eastern  Railway  could  not,  I 
think,  well  alter  their  train  from  Amiens  street,  in- 
asmuch .as  it  is  one  of  a series  of  trains  that  leaves 
Westland  Row  at  45  minutes  past  the  hour  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  day. 


Passengers  from  the  North,  however,  by  this  train 
can  proceed  to  Wicklow  and  Wexford  by  driving  from 
Amiens  street  to  Harcourt  street,  and  taking  the 
6.5  p.m.  train  from  thence.  The  half-hour’s  margin 
is  quite  sufficient  for  this  to  be  done. 

(c)  “ That  the  3.0  p.m.  express  from  Dublin  reaches 
“ Belfast  at  6.4  p.m.,  and  the  Midland  Company’s 

train  for  Larne,  Stranraer,  Glasgow,  and  Scot- 
“ land,  leaves  York  road  at  6.30  p.m.,  rendering  a 
“ connection  doubtful.” 

1 he  3.0  p.m.  from  Dublin  is  a punctually- 
worked  train,  and  carries  passengers  for  the  Larne 
route,  and  I am  not  'aware  of  any  instance  in  which 
this  connection  has  failed  to  be  made.  The  drive 
across  Belfast  to  the  Northern  Counties  Station  can 
be  accomplished  in  twelve  minutes  or  less. 

<(  (d)  “That  the  7.30  a.m.  express  from  Belfast 

arrives  in  Dublin  at  10.30  a.m.,  and  during  the 
“ summer  months  the  Killarney  express  leaves 
“ Kingsbridge  at  11  a.m.,  and  that  through  car- 
“ napes  are  not  run  from  the  Great  Northern  sys- 
“ tern  to  the  Gredi  Southern  and  Western,  or  vice 
“ versa,  although  there  is  a physical  connection.” 

There  is  sufficient  time  to  make  connection  in 
Dublin  between  the  7.30  a.m.  express  from  Belfast 
and  the  11  a.m.  express  from  Kingsbridge  to  Kil- 
lamey.  The  half  hour’s  margin  is  ample  to  drive  by 
car  from  Amiens  street  to  the  Great  Southern  ter- 
minus. 

This  7.30  a.m.  train  from  Belfast  to  Dublin  con- 
veys the  mails  from  Scotland  to  the  Irish  stations. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  is  a train  leaving  Bel 
fast  at  9.55  a.m.  due  in  Dublin  at  1 o’clock,  and  thi 
Great  Southern  Company  have  a train  from  Kings- 
bridge for  Cork  at  3 p.m.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
through  connection  as  between  Belfast  and  Cork,  and 
this  service  has  the  advantage  of  affording  passengers 
time  for  luncheon  in  Dublin. 

The  Great  Southern  Company  did  run  for  nearly 
twelve  months  a local  service  of  trains  between  Amiens 
street  and  Kingsbridge,  but  I understand  the  average 
number  of  passengers  was  only  T25  per  train.  That 
company  did  not  think  that  this  justified  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  service,  and  it  was  accordingly  with- 
drawn. 

I have  token  out  the  number  of  passengers  booked 
■from  the  Great  Northern  system  to  Cork  and  Kil- 
larney for  the  month  of  July  last,  the  height  of  the 
tourist  season,  and  find  the  total  was  42,  or  equal  to 
1 '60  passengers  per  day.  In  other  months  than  the 
tourist  season  there  would  not  be  half  this  number. 

(e)  “ Services  from  the  tourist  districts  of  Achill, 

“ °fc.,  to  the  North  of  Ireland.” 

In  making  a journey  from  Castlebar  to  Derry  via 
Claremorris  and  Collooney,  four  independent  lines 
are  concerned.  The  number  of  through  passengers 
between  these  localities  is  exceedingly  small. 

The  existing  service  on  the  various  lines  is  fixed  to 
meet  the  general  requirements,  and  to  .afford  the 
greatest  amount  of  public  'accommodation,  and  it  is 
not  desirable  to  inconvenience  the  large  number  of 
local  people  for  the  benefit  of  an  occasional  through 
passenger.  In  such  oases  it  is  usual  for  passengers 
to  use  the  through  express  trains  to  and  from  the 
metropolis,  by  which  the  train  service  is  quicker, 
•although  tlie  distance  travelled  is  longer. 

There  is  not  sufficient  traffic  to  justify  a through 
independent  service  between  these  two  extreme 
points. 

(f)  “ As  to  the  suggestion  that  one  through  train 
“ per  day  should  be  run,  via  Dublin,  between  Bel- 
" fast  and  Cork  in  each  direction.” 

There  is  not  a traffic,  either  existing  or  possible  of 
cultivation,  between  Belfast  and  Cork  sufficient  to 
justify  a through  independent  service,  otherwise  the 
companies  would  be  glad  to  provide  such  trains. 

The  passenger  traffic  between  the  North  and  Kil- 
larney and  Cork  is  confined  to  two  or  three  summer 
months,  .and  the  existing  service  would  appear  to 
•meet  the  requirements  of  the  limited  traffic. 

The  general  managers  of  the  Irish-  railways  are 
aware  that  Dublin  is  not  the  chief  objective  point  in 
3 P 2 
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Ireland  any  more  than  London  is  not  the  chief  ob- 
jective point  in  England,  but  it  is  found  from  ex- 
perience that  a great  many  through  passengers  de- 
sire to  break  their  journeys  in  Dublin.  This  is 
shown  in  a very  marked  degree  in  the  case  of  pas- 
sengers having  through  tickets  with  England,  and  we 
find  the  same  thing  in  the  case  of  through  passengers 
in  Ireland. 

I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  Henry  Plbws, 

General  Manager. 

Geo.  E.  Shanahan,  Esq., 

■Secretary, 

Viceregal  Commission  on  Irish  Railways, 

13  St.  Stephen’s  Green,  N.,  Dublin. 


VI. 


LETTER  EROM  THE  GENERAL  MANAGER  OF 
THE  GREAT  SOUTHERN  AND  WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 

Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway. 

General  Manager’s  Office, 

II.  L.  97315.  Lublin, 

9th  November,  1907. 

Sir,— I beg  to  .acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
communication  of  the  22nd  ultimo,  No.  2194-07,  en- 
closing an  extract  from  a letter  received  from  Lord 
Frederic  Hamilton  on  the  subject  of  train  service 
and  other  matters  affecting  Irish  railways,  .and,  m 
connection  therewith,  I desire  to  make  the  follow- 
ing observations  in  regard  to  points  affecting  this 
company  for  the  information  of  the  'Commission. 

The  12.15  p.m.  train  from  Cork  to  Dublin  is  an  old- 
established  one,  being  about  the  heaviest  train  ar- 
riving at  Kingsbridge,  and  the  present  timings  are 
found  most  suitable  for  the  traffic  on  the  system 
generally.  To  make  the  arrival  in  Dublin  forty-five 
minutes  earlier,  so  'as  to  connect  with  the  Belfast 
train,  would  cause  considerable  public  inconvenience, 
and  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  large  majority  to  an 
occasional  passenger  who  might  use  this  train  for 
tlie  North  in  preference  to  the  train  leaving  Cork  at 
7.20  a. m.  and  reaching  Dublin  at  12.30  p.m.,  which 
gives  a connection  by  the  3 p.m.  express  from  Amiens 
street  for  all  parts  of  the  North  of  Ireland,  or  the 
mail  train  leaving  'Cork  at  3.30  p.m.,  and  arriving 
at  Amiens  street  at  7.48  p.m.,  which  enables  pas- 
sengers to  proceed  by  the  8.20  p.m.  mail  train  for 
the  North,  both  of  which  'are  excellent  connections. 

There  is  time  to  make  the  connection  at  Dublin 
•between  the  7.30  a.m.  express  from  Belfast  and  the 
11.0  a.m.  express  for  Killarney. 

This  company  did  run  for  nearly  twelve  months 
a local  service  of  trains  between  Kingsbridge  and 
Amiens  street,  but  the  result  worked  out  at  an 
average  of  less  than  two  passengers  per  tram.  There 
was  not,  however,  traffic  to  justify  the  continuance 
of  the  service,  and  it  was  withdrawn.  The  total 
number  of  passengers  from  the  Great  Northern 
system  by  the  7.30  a.m.  tram  for  Cork  and'  Killarney 
during  the  month  of  July — the  height  of  the  tourist 
season— was  42,  an  average  of  under  2 per  day. 

There  is  no  traffic,  either  existing  or  prospective, 
between  Belfast  and  Cork  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
suggested  service  of  one  train  per  day  each  way  via 
Dublin,  otherwise  tihe  companies  concerned  would 
readily  provide  it.  , 

The  passenger  traffic  between  the  North  and  lvii- 
larnev  and  Cork  is  practically  confined  to  the  sum- 
mer months,  and  the  service  then  given  appears  to 
fully  meet  the  requirements  of  the  limited  traffic. 

I .am  aware  that  Dublin  is  not  the  only  objective 
point  in  Ireland,  any  more  than  Ixmdon  is  in  Eng- 
land, but,  at  the  same  time  it  is  the  principal  one. 

No  doubt  the  Railway  members  of  the  Commission 
have  had  experience  of  similar  complaints  of  this 
nature  arising  in  England. 

I am,  Sir,. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  C.  Dent. 

Geo.  E.  Shanahan,  Esq., 

Secretary, 

■Viceregal  Commission  on  Irish  Railways, 

13  St.  Stephen’s  Green,  N.,  Dublin. 


VII. 

LETTER  FROM  THE  MANAGER  OF  THE  MID- 
LAND GREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 


Midland  Great  Western  Railway  or  Ireland. 

Manager’s  Office, 

M20/150.  Broad  stone  Station, 

Dublin, 

28th  November,  1907. 

Dear  Sir,— With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the 
22nd  ulto.,  enclosing  extract  from  a communication 
from  Lord  Frederic  Hamilton  on  the  subject  of  train 
service,  I observe  that  the  connection  relating  to  the 
M.G.W.  Railway,  to  which  his  lordship  refers,  is 
from  Castlebar,  via  Claremorris,  to  Londonderry,  a 
distance  of  166  miles,  and  not  102  miles,  as  stated. 

It  is  the  case,  as  his  lordship  mentions,  that  it  is 
necessary,  travelling  via  'Claremorris  and  Enniskillen, 
to  Leave  Castlebar  at  8.23  a.m.  in  order  to  reach 
Londonderry  at  8.55  p.m.,  this  company’s  part  of 
the  journey  being  limited  to  the  distance  between 
Castlebar  and  Claremorris — viz.,  fifteen  miles.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  time  occupied  for  the  whole 
journey  is  considerable,  but  the  passengers  who  travel 
between  these  places  are  very  few  in  number,  and  I 
am  sure  you  will  understand  that  the  trains  on  the 
Midland  Great  Western  Railway  have  to  be  arranged 
so  as  to  give  the  best  service  to  and  from  Dublin, 
and  that  the  convenience  of  the  greatest  number  of 
passengers  should  be  the  chief  consideration.  The 
train  from  Castlebar  at  8.23  a.m.  connects  with  prac- 
tically the  whole  of  our  system,  and  is  due  at  Dublin 
at  2.15  p.m.,  which  affords  a connection  with  the. 
Great  Northern  Company’s  train  from  Dublin  at  3 
p.m.  Our  train  has  long  been  established,  and  has 
been  found  to  suit  the  public  convenience. 

It  lias  always  been  our  desire  to  form  connections 
where  practicable  with  other  railways,  but  on  a 
system  like  the  M.G.W.R.,  where  the  trains,  owing 
to  the  sparse  population,  are  necessarily  infrequent, 
it  is  difficult  to  'accomplish  this.  As  an  instance  of 
the  manner  in  which  we  endeavour  to  make  connec- 
tions with  other  .companies’  trains,  I may  mention 
that  we  detain  our  9.15  a.m.  train  from  Dublin 
(which  is  one  of  our  principal  trains)  for  thirty-six 
minutes  at  Claremorris  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a connection  with  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Company’s  trains  both  north  and  south. 

Lord  Frederic  Hamilton  points  out  that  with  re- 
ward to  the  journey  from  Castlebar  to  Londonderry 
travellers  via  Dublin,  although  it  is  a considerably 
longer  distance,  effect  a saving  in  time.  I have  no 
doubt  the  experience  in  England  is  similar,  where 
it  is  often  more  expeditious  for  the  passenger  to 
travel  to  the  metropolis,  although  the  distance  is 
greater,  instead  of  depending  on  cross-country  con- 
nections. 

With  regard  to  his  lordship’s  concluding  para- 
graph, that  the  managers  of  the  Irish  companies 
should  disabuse  their  minds  of  the  idea  that  Dublin 
is  the  only  objective  point  for  travellers  in  Ireland, 
I would  remark  that  Dublin  is  not,  of  course,  the 
only  objective  point,  but  it  must  be  regarded  as  the 
chief  objective,  as  in  England  London  is;  and  it  is 
our  experience  that  many  through  passengers  prefer 
to  travel  via  Dublin,  and  break  their  journey  m that 
city. 

I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  J-  Tatlow, 

Manager. 

Geo.  E.  Shanahan,  Esq., 

Secretary, 

Viceregal  Commission  on  Irish  Railways, 

•13  St.  Stephen’s  Green,  Dublin. 


VIII. 

VICEREGAL  COMMISSION  ON  IRISH 
RAILWAYS'. 

13  St.  Stephen’s  Green,  N.,  Dublin, 
593-07  9tfc  December,  1907. 

My  Lord, — Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  16th 
ktober  on  the  subject  of  the  through  train  services 
,iid  other  matters  in  connection  with  Irish  railways. 
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I am  directed  to  inform  you  that  the  Viceregal  Com- 
mission, having  communicated  the  substance  of  your 
remarks  to  the  managers  of  the  Great  Northern,  the 
Great  Southern  iand  Western,  the  Dublin  and  South- 
Eastern,  the  Midland  Great  Western,  and  the  Mid- 
land (Northern  Counties  Committee)  Railways,  have 
received  replies  from  the  several  managers  concerned 
dealing  with  the  various  points  discussed  by  your 
lordship,  and  copies  of  which  I am  to  enclose  for 
your  information. 

I am  to  add  that  if  your  lordship  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  publication  of  the  correspondence  in  this 
case,  the  Commission  will  be  glad  to  consider  the  de- 
sirability of  printing  copies  in  the  Appendix  to  their 
Report  in  course. 


I have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  Lordship’s  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  Geo.  E.  Shanahan, 
Secretary. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Frederic  Hamilton, 
Raron’s  Court, 

Newtownstewart,  Co.  Tyrone. 


IX. 


13  Gt.  College  Street, 

Westminster,  S.W., 


Janua-.y  10,  1908. 

The  Secretary, 

Viceregal  Commission  on  Irish  Railways. 

Sir, — I have  just  returned  to  England,  or  would 
have  answered  before  now  your  two  letters  to  me  of 
December  9 and  December  28,  1907. 

I have  no  objection  to  my  letter  and  the  replies  of 
the  Irish  general  managers  being  published  in  the  Re- 
port, but  I would  wish  to  point  out  that  these  gentle- 
men in  their  letters  almost  invariably  plead  the  fact 
of  any  given  train  “ being  a long-established  one  ” as 
a reason  for  not  making  any  change  in  its  timing. 
In  other  words,  beoause  the  Irish  travelling  public 
have  for  twenty  years  suffered  great  inconvenience 
owing  to  the  lack  of  inter-communication  in  Ireland 
that  they  are  to  continue  to  do  so. 

Some  of  the  general  managers  also  point  out  that 
the  Lack  of  connections  in  Dublin  can  be  obviated  by 
the  passengers  taking  an  earlier  train.  That  is  a 
sufficiently  obvious  fact,  but  does  not  remedy  the  in- 
convenience to  the  traveller  of  having  to  spend  an 
inordinate  time  making  a comparatively  short 
journey. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 


(Signed)  Frederic  Hamilton. 


APPENDIX  No.  18. 


Statement  sent  in  by  Mr.  E.  O’Neill  Clarke,  B.E.,  County  Surveyor,  Leitrim,  alter  his  examination 
on  the  17th  October,  1907,  containing  a portion  of  his  proof  not  dealt  with  in  his  evidence. 


The  total  length  of  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  Rail- 
way is  4SJ.  miles,  of  which  13  iare  in  Oounty  Cavan, 
34  in  County  Leitrim,  and  1£  in  County  Roscommon. 
For  financial  purposes  the  railway  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  called  Undertakings  Nos.  1 and  2.  Under- 
taking No.  1 comprises  eight  miles  from  Belturbet 
to  Ballyheady,  in  County  Cavan,  the  tax  for  which 
is  levied  from  the  guaranteeing  area  in  Cavan. 
Undertaking  No.  2 comprises  four  miles  in  County 
Cavan,  from  Ballyheady  to  the  county  boundary ; 34 


miles  in  County  Leitrim,  and  in  Roscommon,  be- 
tween the  Shannon  and  Arigna  Station — in  all  39£ 
miles.  The  tax  on  this  length  is  raised  from  the 
guaranteeing  area  in  the  County  of  Leitrim,  so  that 
Leitrim  pays  for  5J;  miles  of  line  which  are  outside 
the  county  boundary — a perpetual  charge  of  about 
£400  a year,  after  deducting  contributions  from  the 
Treasury  and  profits  on  working ; while  Cavan  pays 
for  4 miles  less  than  its  mileage,  and  Roscommon  does 
not  contribute  at  all. 


Table  showing  Apportionment  of  Profit  and  Loss  on  Working  between  Cavan  and  Leitrim. 


HALF-YEAR  ENDING— 

Total  Profit  on 
Working. 

Cavan  Profit. 

Leitrim. 

If  Prportronet 

divided  in  pro- 
Mileage. 

— 

Cavan's  Sllare. 

LShar“8 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ g.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ g.  d. 

£ g.  d. 

1 May,  1902,  

318  15  0 

200  13  7 

118  1 5 

- 

59  3 0 

259  12  0 

1 Nov.,  1902, 

1,324  7 10 

352  13  10 

971  14  7 

- 

245  15  3 

1,078  12  7 

1 May,  1903,  

958  16  10 

435  6 3 

523  10  7 

- 

177  18  7 

780  18  3 

1 Nov.,  1903, 

770  0 9 

366  6 0 

403  14  9 

142  17  10 

627  2 11 

1 May,  1904, 

366  1 10 

382  16  1 

- 

16  14  3 

67  18  8 

298  3 2 

1 Nov,  1904, 

359  6 9 

417  0 5 

- 

57  14  8 

66  13  5 

292  12  4 

1 May,  1905, 

160  18  10 

347  9 2 

- 

186  10  4 

29  17  4 

131  1 6 

1 Nov.,  1905, 

567  0 9 

447  17  7 

119  3 2 

- 

105  4 6 

461  16  3 

1 May,  1906, 

132  8 7 

347  6 1 

- 

214  6 6 

24  11  6 

107  17  1 

1 Nov.,  1906, 

864  0 1 

508  9 8 

355  10  5 

— 

160  6 7 

703  13  6 
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APPENDIX  No.  19. 


Statement  of  Hates,  etc.,  transmitted  by  Mr.  John  Colhoun,  Hon.  Secretary,  Strabane  Mercantile 
Association,  supplementary  to  the  evidence  given  by  him  on  the  17th  October,  1907. 


Fakes  fob  School  Children  on  Donegal  Joint 
Railways. 


10  Miles. 

1906.  1908. 

For  two  months,  . . .13/4  23/2 

Similarly  with  adults  on  State  made  railways. 
Sample  of  Scale  for  “ Smalls  ” as  charged  by  the 


G.  N.  R.  (I.)  Co. 

Rate,  1892,  begins  at  2/6,  and  in  1908  is  raised  to 
3/4  to  begin. 


Based  on  a 3/10  (1892)  rate,  raised  to  4/8. 


Cwt.  qr. 

lbs. 

Mil„. 

1892. 

d. 

1908. 

d. 

1 0 

0 

10 

6 

7 

Increase  Id. 

2 0 

0 

10 

8 

10 

„ 2d. 

2 2 

0 

10 

9 

11 

„ 2d. 

3 0 

0 

10 

9 

1/- 

„ 3d. 

This  scale  is 

compiled  from  Company’s 

i own  tables. 

Comparison  of  Rates  and  Fares  between  Newtownstewart  and  Strabane. 
10  Miles. 

1892.  1908.  1892. 

Groceries,  ....  5/-  s/s.  5/3  s/s.  Sugar,  Bacon,  Oils,  etc.  . 3/10  s/s. 


1908. 
4/8  s/s. 


A sample  of  increased  rates  in  G.  N.  R.  (I.)  Rly.Co.  unless  when  fought  against. 


Class  Rates  on  G.  N.  R.  (I.)  Railway. 


Strabane  and  Newtownstewart.  10  miles.  Strabane  and  Londonderry.  14J  miles. 


1892. 

1908. 

1892. 

1908. 

Excess  oi 

Classes. 

Classes. 

Classes. 

Classes. 

1892. 

1 

5;  4 

6/-1 

1 

2 

8 

6/8 

6 8 | 
7/6  \ 

c/a. 

2 

S/llcig..}4/6 

1 7/6 

SI- 

4 

9/-| 

5/10  ' 

2 8/4 

216 

6 

9/9  J 

4 

6/8 

3 9/2 

2/6 

5 

10/- 

4 10/10 

-no 

6 

12/6 

5 11/8 

c/d. 

APPENDIX  No.  20. 


Supplementary  Statement  transmitted  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Bennis  (Messrs.  Bennis  & Son),  Limerick, 
who  gave  evidence  before  the  Commission  on  the  18th  October,  1907. 


October  21st,  1907. 

Bennis  & Sons,  [To  Sir  C.  Scotter, 

30,  George-street,  Railway  Vice-Regal 

Limerick.  | Commission. 


Dear  Sir, 

When  giving  evidence  before  you  at  the  Vice-Regal 
Railway  Commission  on  the  18th  instant,  you  asked 
me  for  particulars  of  compensation  received  from  the 
Post  Office  for  loss  caused  by  delay  in  transit.  I 
could  not  give  you  details  out  of  my  head  then,  but 
I now  enclose  particulars  herewith  of  two  such  claims 
paid  for  by  the  Post  Office,  in  support  of  my  evidence. 
I am, 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  Ernest  H.  Bennis. 


Copies  of 
Particulars  only. 

s.  d. 

1 Pr.  Chickens,  . 5 0 

Postage,  . . .06 

5 6 

Sent  to  

“Mrs.  Woodfall, 

“ Nutfield, 

“ Weybridge.” 
Sent  March  28th,  1907, 
and  not  delivered  till  April 
1st  1907.  Bad  in  conse- 

quence of  delay. 

5s.  6d.  paid  by  Post  j 
Office,  June  5th,  1907.  | 


Enclosures. 

Particulars  only. 

s.  d. 

1 Pr.  Chickens  and 
Postage,  . .40 

“Mrs.  Ainscough, 
“Fairhurst  Hall, 

“ Parbold, 

“Nr.  Southport.” 
Sent  July  6th,  1906,  and 
not  delivered  till  July  9th. 
Gone  bad  in  consequence 
of  the  delay. 

4s.  paid  by  Post  Office, 
August  3rd,  1906. 
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APPENDIX  No.  21. 


Complaints  as  to  delays  to  Pig  Traffic,  referred  to  by  Mr.  William  Scully  during  his  examination 
on  the  18th  October,  1907. 


(Copies  of  two  letters  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society,  transmitted 
by  Mr.  Scully  on  29th  idem.) 


Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society, 
Offices — 22,  Lincoln-place,  Dublin, 

28th  October,  1907. 
N. 

A. 8905/07. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  27th  inst.,  re 
our  letter  of  14th,  which  I re-enclose  herewith.  The 
complaint  which  we  made  to  the  M.G.W.R.  Co.  on 
14th  November,  1903  (of  which  I enclose  you  a copy 
herewith)  was  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Tatlow  under 
M71/290 

his — of  16th  November,  1903,  in  which  Mr. 

65895 

Tatlow  promises  that  the  matter  should  receive  atten- 
tion. I cannot  find  that  any  further  reply  was  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Tatlow  up  to  the  end  of  1904. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed),  R.  A.  Anderson, 
Secretary, 


II. 

Copy. 

Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society, 

H.  Offices — 22,  Lincoln-place,  Dublin, 

14480/03.  14t/i  November,  1903. 

Dear  Sir, — I beg  to  bring  under  your  notice  the 
existing  railway  facilities  for  the  transit  of  live  pigs 
from  Westport,  County  Mayo,  to  the  City  of  Limerick. 
The  Kilmeena  Co-operative  Agricultural  Society  com- 
plains that  a consignment  of  pigs  forwarded  by  it  on 
Wednesday,  the  11th  inst.,  from  Westport  to  Limerick, 
did  not  reach  its  destination  until  Friday.  It 
appears  that  the  consignment  had  to  be  transhipped 
at  Claremorris  from  your  line  to  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western’s  line.  The  fact  of  pigs  having  to 
travel  for  such  a long  time  naturally  depreciates  their 
market  value,  and  that  in  the  case  in  question  each 
pig  lost  four  and  five  pounds  weight,  which  means  a 
great  deal  to  the  poor  and  struggling  farmers  of  the 
County  Mayo. 

It  is  suggested  by  the  Kilmeena  Society  that  con- 
signments of  pigs  from  Westport  should  be  booked 
by  the  afternoon  train  from  that  place,  and  sent  via 
Athlone  to  Limerick,  by  which  route  they  would 
arrive  the  following  morning  without  having  to  be 
transhipped  in  transit.  I shall  be  glad  if  you  will 
give  this  suggestion  your  kind  consideration. 


Mr.  Wm.  Scully,  Jun., 
Ballaghmore, 

Roscrea. 


Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  C.  C.  Riddall, 
Secretary  ( pro  tern.). 

Joseph  Tatlow,  Esq., 

Manager, 

Midland  Great  Western  Railway  Co. 


APPENDIX  No.  22. 


Rates  and  Regulations  for  Traders’  Tickets  generally  in  use  on  the  Irish  Rati, ways. 


(Copy  of  Document  handed  in  by  Mr.  Tatlow  on  beha! 

the  examination  of  Mr.  Patrick 

1.  Contract  Tickets  are  issued,  as  per  scale  an- 
nexed, subject  to  the  following  conditions,  to  all 
traders,  except  Cattle  Dealers,  or  'Cattle  Salesmen, 
without  regard  to  the  particular  trades  in  which  they 
may  be  engaged.  Application  for  such  Tickets  or  re- 
newals thereof,  to  be  addressed  to  the  Goods  Manager 
of  the  Company. 

2.  Traders’  Tickets  will  be  issued  at  the  rate  of  one 
ticket  for  each  £250  of  actual  receipts  to  the  Com- 
pany. 

3.  In  calculating  the  receipts  on  Traffic,  the  full, 
amount  received  on  Local,  and  the  proportion  ac- 
cruing to  the  Company  on  Through  Traffic,  will  be 
credited  for  the  twelve  months  preceding  the  date  of 
application  for  ticket,  but  whenever  required  the 
trader  shall  produce  the  receipted  accounts  for  pay- 
ments made  to  the  'Company  before  a Traders’  Ticket- 
can  be  issued. 

4.  Traders  taking  out  more  than  one  ticket,  .as  their 
traffic  may  warrant,  for  different  representatives  of 
the  persons  or  firm,  will  be  'allowed  discount  off  the 
gross  -amount  as  follows  : — 

On  Two  Tickets,  . 12£  per  cent. 

On  Three  Tickets,  .20  ,, 

On  Four  or  more  Tickets,  25  ,, 

5.  The  Tickets  will  only  'be  issued  to  the  -person  or 
firm  paying  the  Company  the  -freight,  and  only  to 
the  acting  partners  or  persons  exclusively  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  firm  ; but  under  special  circumstances 


,f  of  tlie  Associated  Irish  Railway  Companies  during 
Kirby  on  21st  October,  1907.) 

Traders’  Tickets  may  be  issued  to  the  Trader  who 
does  not  pay  carriage  for  his  traffic,  provided  a 
written  guarantee  be  handed  to  the  Company  with 
each  application  stating  that  he  had  arranged  that 
no  other  Trader  would  claim  on  the  same  traffic. 

6.  No  Ticket  will  be  issued  for  a less  period  than 
twelve  months. 

7.  The  Tickets  are  not  transferable,  and  can  only 
be  issued  in  one  name. 

8.  When  a holder  requires  an  alteration  of  district 
during,  the  currency  of  his  Ticket,  the  original  Ticket 
shall  be  cancelled,  and  the  f-ull  amount  for  the  un- 
expired period  be  allowed  as  a payment  on  'account 
of  the  new  Ticket  required,  which  shall  be  for  the 
usual  period  of  twelve  months. 

9.  The  mileage  for  which  -a  Ticket  is  issued  must 
be  continuous  and  not  in  divided  sections  of  the  line. 

10.  Tlie  production  of  these  Tickets  when  travelling 
will  be  uniformly  required. 

11.  The  Company  reserve  the  -right  to  decline  to 
issue  any  Ticket  that  may  be  .applied  for  without  as- 
signing any  reason. 

12.  The  holders  of  Traders’  Tickets  shall  be  subject 
to  same  rules  and  regulations  when  travelling  as  ordi- 
nary passengers. 

Cattle  Dealers  and  Cattle  Salesmen. 

Traders’  Tickets  are  issued  to  Cattle  Dealers  and 
Cattle  Salesmen  at  a reduction  of  15  per  cent. 
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IRISH  RAILWAYS  COMMISSION. 


TRADERS’  TICKETS. 


Scale  showing  the  Rates  chargeable  at  each  Mile  up  to  80  Miles. 


Distance. 
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9 
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19  15 
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11  0 
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9 

19 
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12  13 

8 18 
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TRADERS’  TICKETS. 


Scale  showing  the  Rate  chargeable  at  each  Mile  up  to  80  Miles. 


Distance. 

Traffic  of  £2,000 

Traffic  of  £3,000 
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Scale — continued — 81  Miles  up  to  140  Miles. 
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TRADERS’  TICKETS. 


Scale — continued — 81  Miles  up  to  140  Miles. 


Distance. 
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14  12 
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APPENDIX  No.  23. 


Explanatory  Statement  transmitted  by  Mr.  Jeremiah  Murphy,  Clonkeen,  Co.  Kerry,  who 
gave  evidence  before  the  Commission  on  the  22nd  October,  1907 


COOMACULLIN, 

Clonkeen,  Co.  Kerry, 

December  16th,  1907. 

Sir,— I enclose  herewith  Delivery  Notes  showing 
the  freight  charge  on  28  lb.  boxes  of  butter  from 
Loobridge  to  Cork. 

The  charge  on  the  56  lb.  box  referred  to  in  my  evi- 
dence has  been  reduced  from  Is.  3d.  to  8 d.,  the  re- 
duced charge  being  in  operation  before  the  date  of  my 
examination. 

I also  enclose  Debit  Note,  showing  the  company’s 
charge  for  the  return  of  empty  boxes  from  Cork  to 
Loobridge.  Of  the  total  charge  of  5 d.  referred  to  in 


my  evidence,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  that  Id.  is 
paid  to  the  carriers  for  conveyance  from  the  Butter 
Exchange  to  the  railway  station,  so  that  the  net 
charge  of  the  railway  company  is  4d. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  Jerh.  Murphy. 

G.  E.  Shanahan,  Esq., 

Secretary, 

Viceregal  Commission  on  Irish  Railways, 

Dublin. 


COPIES  OF  DELIVERY  NOTES. 


Dr. 

To  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company. 
For  Consignment  of  Goods  as  under : — 


Station  from. 

Sender. 

Number  of  Articles. 

Description  of  Goods  and 
Marks. 

Total. 

L.  Bridge, 

W Murphy,  ...  ... 

. 1 

Box. 

1 £ s.  d. 

0 0 6 

Station  from. 

Sender. 

| Number  of  Articles. 

Description  of  Goods  and 
Marks. 

Total. 

L.  Bridge, 

J.  Connell,  ... 

1 

Box. 

£ s.  d. 

0 0 6 

Address 


Messrs  E.  Walsh  & Sons.  R.  H.  Cashel,  Agent.  Goods  Department,  Cork  Station 

7 day  of  12,  1907. 

Dr.  To  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company; 


Station. 

N,m. 

Number  of  Articles. 

Description  of  Goods 
and  Marks. 

Weight. 

Total. 

Rathmore. 

Buttevant,  

Bauteer,  

Newmarket, 

Rathmore,  

Millstreet,  

Loobridge, 

Rathmore, 

Clarecastle,  

Kilkee, 

Coro6n,  

J.  P.  Kerchly, 
Riordau, 

Murphy,  

O'Leary,  

Carroll, 

Graham,  

O'Connell, 

Murphy, 

D.  Cackley, 
Lyttleton,  ... 

B.  Murray 

J.  M'Courcy, 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

I 

R.  E.  Box. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Lbs. 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

■ £ s.  d. 

0 0 3 

0 0 3 

0 0 3 

0 0 3 

0 0 3 

0 0 3 

0 0 3 

0 0 4 

0 0 4 

0 0 3 

0 0 4 

0 0 6 

0 0 4 

’ 1 
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APPENDIX  No.  24. 


Statement  as  to  Passenger  Fares  for  Cattle  Dealers,  transmitted  by  Mr.  W.  O’Sullivan,  Merchant 
Abbeyfeale,  on  the  28rd  October,  1907. 


Spring  Mount, 

Abbeyfeale, 

October  23rd,  1907. 


To  the  Secretary, 

Viceregal  Commission  on  Irish  Railways, 
Dublin. 


Dear  Sir, — I will  thank  you  to  lay  the  enclosed 
statement  before  your  Commissioners. 

Yours,  etc., 

(Signed),  W.  O’Sullivan. 


Irish  Railway  Rates. 

There,  are  hundreds  of  Cattle  Dealers  who  never 
ship  any  cattle  out  of  this  country — they  buy  in  Mun- 


ster and  sell  in  Leinster  and  Connaught — who  pay  in 
freight  for  cattle  to  the  railway  companies  £200  or 
£300  a year,  at  least,  each,  and  who  never  get  one 
pin’s  point  encouragement  from  the  railways.  ‘ I am 
one  of  these  myself.  I applied  last  April,  and  several 
times  before,  for  return  tickets  at  single  fares  for 
myself  and  son,  whom  I intend  to  bring  up  at  the 
business,  and  was  refused.  I pointed  out  to  them 
that  it  would  be  a great  encouragement,  and  I thought 
the  companies  would  gain  by  it,  as  they  could  see 
from  their  own  books  that  the  fairs  held  on  Mondays 
were  better  attended  than  those  held  on  any  other  day 
in  the  week — a fact  which  I attribute  to  week-end 
tickets.  I am  certain  the  companies  would  gain  by 
giving  return  tickets  at  single  fares  to  all  Cattle 
Dealers  who  pay  £100  a year  freight  for  cattle. 


APPENDIX  No.  25. 


Complaint  by  Messrs.  Murphy  Bros.,  Waterford,  as  to  the  insufficiency  of  wagons  at  Waterford. 

(Copies  of  three  letters  addressed  to  the  Vice-Regal  Commission  by  Messrs.  Murphy  Bros,  and  the 
Manager  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway.) 


II. 


(Circular  Letter). 

Murphy  Brothers,  Ltd., 

'Coal  Importers,  Steamship  Owners, 

Water-ford  and  Limerick. 

Waterford, 

8th  November,  1907. 

Dear  Sir, — We  regret  the  great  delays  that  have 
lately  occurred  in  the  execution  of  orders,  and  a con- 
siderable portion  of  this  delay  is  attributable  to  the 
G.S'.  and  W.  Railway  -being  unable  to  supply  the 
necessary  trucks  for  our  requirements.  This  is  detri- 
mental to  the  'advancement  of  our  inland  industries 
and  to  the  ports  they  serve,  and  should  'be  taken  up, 
not  only  -by  traders,  but  by  the  representatives  in 
Parliament  and  County  Councils.  We  have 
offered  to  supplement  their  supply  with  wagons  of  our 
own,  and  have  actually  got  the  wagons,  but  they 
won’t  allow  them  to  run — they  won’t  supply  them- 
selves, AND  won’t  ALLOW  EVEN  THE  TRADERS  TO 
SUPPLY. 

The  following  cargoes  are  now  due: — ■- 
Best  “ Wallsend  ” Orrell  coals,  to-morrow.  22s. 

Best  “ Crown  ” Orrell  coals,  discharging,  20s. 

Best  “ Hibernia  ” House  and  Steam,  Monday,  19s. 
.Best  Wigan  coals,  to-morrow,  19s.  6 d. 

Best  large  Newport  coals,  end  next  week,  21s. 

Best  superior  large  Scotch,  Fridiay  next,  18s. 
per  ton,  ex  ship  here. 

Orders  entrusted  to  us  are  now  receiving  special 
attention,  and'  you  can  rely  on  the  quality  of  our 
<x>al. 

Prices  are  somewhat  easier,  but  collieries  are  not 
offering  ahead  -at  reduced  rates. 

We  solicit  your  orders ; and  inquiries  promptly 
attended. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  Murphy  Bros.,  Ltd. 


Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway. 
Traffic  Manager’s  Office,  Dublin, 

November  16tli,  1907. 

T.  M.  13235. 

Sir, — Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  14th  inst. 
(No.  2474-07),  with  extract  from  letter  addressed  to 
the  Commission  in  regard  to  the  supply  of  wagons. 

This  firm  (Messrs.  Murphy  Brothers,  Limited, 
Waterford)  has  bought  some  wagons  for  its  coal 
traffic  without  making  -any  arrangements  beforehand 
with  this  company,  but  they  have  not  procured 
enough  -for  carrying  on  their  business,  -and  have  made 
no  provision  of  siding  accommodation  to  stand  them 
on  when  not  in  use. 

A question  is  at  issue  which  it  will  be  necessary  to 
submit  to  the  Court  of  the  Railway  and  Canal  Com- 
mission for  decision,  and  they  have  stated  their  in- 
tention of  invoking  the  intervention  of  that  Court. 

There  has  not  been  -any  unreasonable  shortage  of 
wagons  on  the  part  of  tins  company. 

I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  E.  A.  Neale. 

G.  E.  Shanahan,  Esq., 

Viceregal  Commission  on  Irish  Railways, 
Dublin. 


III. 

Murphy  Bros., 

Steamship  Owners,  Coal  and  Salt  Merchants. 

Waterford, 

3rd  December,  ’07. 

The  Secretary, 

Railway  Commission,  Dublin. 

Sir, — We  are  in  receipt  of  your  25o2-07,  dated  27th 
ulto.,  with  copy  of  G.S.  and  W.  Railway  Company’s 
letter  of  16th  ulto. 
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We,  'as  well  ia<s  other  traders  here,  have  suffered 
considerable  losses  through  detention  of  steamers, 
owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  trucks  to  take  their  coal 
cargoes. 

In  most  cases  we  are  unable  to  procure  half  enough 
wagons  for  the  tonnage  we  require  on  rails  unless  we 
keep  our  steamers  lying  here  for  two  or  three  days. 
As  an  instance  of  this-  our  s.s.  “ Rossmore  ” arrived 
here  at  4 p.m.  Sunday  last,  24th  ulto.,  with  400  tons 
of  coal  for  customers  on  the  G.S.  and  W.  Railway 
(due  notice  being  given  of  our  requirements  for 
trucks).  The  steamer  commenced  discharge  at  our 
wharf  at  midnight,  Sunday,  when  only  twelve  wagons 
were  supplied.  These  were  loaded  by  2.30  1a.m.  Mon- 
day, and  steamer  had  to  remain  idle  from  that  hour 
until  9 a.m.,  when  eleven  trucks  more  were  given  ; 
those  were  loaded  by  1 p.m.,  and  steamer  was  again 
left  idle  until  7 p.m.,  when  twelve  wagons  more  were 
supplied  ; and  so  on  at  intervals  until  7 p.m.,  26th 
ulto.,  when  we  succeeded  in  getting  our  steamer 
away.  Our  steamer  was  consequently  forty-three 
hours  discharging  380  tons  coal,  or  little  over  8|-  tons 
per  hour,  a feat  which  a few  schoolboys  would-  accom- 
plish in  a shorter  time. 

This  tonnage  could  be  easily  discharged  from  the 
steamer  and  loaded  into  trucks,  if  trucks  were  avail- 
able, in  six  to  eight  hours,  or  to  give  ample  time,  we 
shall  say  ten  hours.  The  trucks  were  not  available. 
Railway  company  could  not  supply  them.  We  had 
to  wait  their  pleasure  and  convenience  to  give  them, 
and  detain  steamer  in  order  to  supply  our  customers, 
with  the  result  that  we  lost  thirty-three  hours  of  our 
steamer’s  time,  which,  when  calculated  at  the  usual 
charge  for  demurrage  of  ten  shillings  per  hour,  spells 
a dead  loss*  to  us  of  £16  10s.  We  could  give  many 
similar  instances  of  detention  and  loss  ; we  can  also 
prove  where  not  a single  wagon  was  supplied  for 
other  cargoes,  and  quite  recently  this  company  refused 
to  supply  any  wagons  for  600  tons  coal  which  we  had 
previously  ordered. 

This  is  a slight  description  of  the  way  we  have 
been  treated  for  years  ; we  complained,  but  no  relief 
was  given.  Matters  gradually  became  worse  until 
we  at  last  advised  railway  company  that  if  they  did 
not  supply  sufficient  trucks  we  would  be  obliged  to 
get  some  ourselves.  We  asked  them  to  quote  rates 
for  coal  in  owner’s  trucks,  and  they  quoted  rates  that 
would  not  pay  any  owner  to  run  them  (2d.  per  ton 
under  existing  rates  for  any  distance).  We  waited 
patiently  for  a time,  expecting  improved  supplies, 
but  instead  of  any  improvement  matters  became  much 
worse.  Forty  miles  of  extension  railway  was  opened 
in  July,  1906,  to  Wexford  -and  Rosslare,  for  which 
no  ladditional  rolling  stock  was  provided,  with  the 
result  that  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  our 
steamers  further  detained,  in  order  to  supply  the 
need  of  this  new  service.  The  trucks  that  should  in 
the  ordinary  course  be  given  to  our  boats  were  sent 


by  special  train  to  Wexford  and  Rosslare.  We  were 
therefore  left  idle,  and  to  suffer  detention  and  conse- 
quent loss  while  this  company  were  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  this  new  section  of  (railway.  We 
remonstrated,  but  the  officials  here  had  no  excuse  to 
offer.  They  stated  they  were  obliged  to  supply  the 
demands  of  tins  new  railway  in  preference  to  Water- 
ford, and  they  did  so  under  orders  from  Kingsbridge. 

Therefore,  seeing  matters  going  from  bad  to  worse, 
we  were  obliged  to  procure  some  wagons  of  our  own, 
thirty-five,  to  supplement  those  supplied  by  railway 
company.  We  ordered  them,  and  advised  railway 
company  that  we  had  done  so.  Our  wagons  arrived 
here  during  the  early  part  of  last  month  (November). 
Railway  company  had-  due  notice  of  their  coming 
and  arrival.  We  loaded  them  and  consigned  them  in 
the  ordinary  course,  but  the  company  refused  to  take 
them,  saying  we  had  no  working  arrangement  -with 
them,  nor  had  we  siding  -accommodation  to  stand 
them  on  when  idle.  Well,  we  need  no  working  ar- 
rangement for  them,  as  the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic 
Act,  1888,  supplies  the  regulations  by  which  they 
shall  be  worked.  Then,  as  to  siding  accommodation, 
we  don’t  need  such  'as  long  -as  we  keep  them  working. 
But  the  fact  is  we  have  ample  accommodation  for 
the  number  ordered  should  we  need-  it.  Now  the 
company  say  they  are  -agreeable  to  work  our  trucks 
on  conditions  that  from  the  date  we  commence  'to  use 
our  own  we  shall  not  ask  them  to  provide  any  of 
theirs  ; or,  in  other  words,  if  we  provide  any  we  must 
provide  all  we  require.  We  would  require  over  100 
trucks  for  our  business,  and  because  we  provide  one- 
third  of  this  number  to  supplement  the  railway 
stock,  they  say  if  you  are  -going  to  work  your  own 
wagons  you  must  supply  sufficient  for  your  trade,  as 
we  refuse  to  give  you  any  of  ours.  They  won’t  pro- 
vide themselves  or  allow  anyone  else  to  supply  them : 
this  is  the  present  position.  Our  steamers  are  de- 
tained and  our  trucks  idle,  and  we  wont  be  al- 
lowed to  load  them  when  the  company  fail  to  supply 

We  take  exception  to  the  company’s  refusal  to 
supply  us  with  trucks  for  Class  “ A ” traffic  when 
they  supply  them  to  all  other  traders  ; their  action 
we  consider  unreasonable  -and  illegal.  We  placed 
the  facts  before  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  that  Board 
says  they  have  no  power  to  deal  with  the  legal  point 
we  raise.  We,  therefore,  have  no  option  but  to  ap- 
peal to  the  Railway  Commission  to  decide  the  point 
between  us,  -and  this  we  shall  do  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity. 

Your  obedient  servants, 

For  Murphy  Bros.,  Ltd., 

(Signed)  Michael  Murphy, 

Managing  Director. 


APPENDIX  No.  26. 


Statement  on  the  subject  of  the  Parsonstown  and  Portumna  Railway  furnished  by  the  Public 
Works  Loan  Commissioners,  England,  as  supplementary  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  R.  Philpot, 
their  Secretary,  in  London,  on  the  8th  November,  1907. 


The  primary  and  only  statutory  duty  of  the  Loan 
Commissionea's  in  connection  with  loans  which  they 
have  made  is  to  get  their  money  back.  Not  only 
have  they  no  legal  power  to  make  -a  present  of  their 
security,  but  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  their 
public  duty  to  do  so.  In  all  their  dealings  with  the 
Parsons  tow  n Railway  the  Commissioners  were  ac- 
tuated by  this  consideration.  To  have  accepted  the 
proposal  of  the  Great  Southern  -and  Western  Railway 
Company  to  bake  the  line  -as  a gift  would  have  meant 
to  sacrifice  not  only  their  own  claim  (amounting  at 
that  time,  with  arrears  of  interest,  to  about  £18,000), 
but  those  of  other  creditors.  Moreover,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  the  Commissioners  fully  believed 
that  the  Great  Southern  Company  had  deliberately 
starved  the  line  with  a view  of  obtaining  it  for  much 


below  its  value.  Assuming  the  company  to  have  lost 
£20,000  on  the  ten  years  working  (which*  is  probably 
considerably  over  the  mark),  it  would  make  with  the 
£13,000  subscribed  for  capital,  the  total  outlay  of  the 
company,  £33,000,  for  which  sum,  if  their  offer  to  the 
Loan  'Commissioners  bad  been  -aocepted,  they  would 
have  acquired  a line  which  cost  over  £80,000  to  con- 
struct. The  opinion  of  the  Commissioners  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  line  wias  worked  -and  its  possibili- 
ties was  founded  upon  reports  by  three  engineers  of 
standing,  and  the  statements  of  residents  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Luring  the  time  they  were  in  possession  the  Com- 
missioners made  every  possible  effort  to  secure  the 
line  being  opened  and  worked  for  the  -advantage  of 
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the  public,  which  they  were  advised  might  be  done  in- 
dependently of  the  Great  Southern  Company,  and 
they  believe  that  but  for  the  acute  politioal  situation 
which  prevailed  just  at  that  time,  and  the  consequent 
disturbed  state  of  the  country  in  general,  and  this 
district  in  particular,  they  would  have  succeeded. 
In  withdrawing  from  possession  in  1883,  they,  it  need 
be  hardly  said,  did  not  for  a moment  foresee  the 
spoliation  of  the  line  which  subsequently  took  place, 
and  thought  they  would  have  been  able  at  any 
moment  to  resume  possession  under  their  statutory 
powers  with  a view  to  carrying  out  any  arrangements 
which  might  have  been  come  to  for  re-opening  the 
line. 

In  connection  with  the  questions  (34062  to  34067) 
put  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe  >as  to  whether  the 
Loan  'Commissioners  had  any  and  wliat  control  over 
the  application  of  their  loans  when  advanced,  it 
should  be  explained  that,  although  the  Commissioners 
have  no  engineering  expert  on  their  stafi  qualified  to 
supervise  this,  they  invariably  take  such  measures 
as  are  open  to  them  and  prescribed  by  their  Acts  of 


Parliament  to  ensure  the  proper  application  of  their 
loans.  In  the  present  case  the  Commissioners  satis- 
fied themselves  that  a contract  had  been  entered  into 
for  the  completion  of  the  works  by  a substantial  oon- 
tractor ; they  stipulated  that  their  loan  should  be 
advanced  in  two  equal  instalments,  the  'advance  of 
the  second  to  be  subject  to  the  production  of  evidence 
of  the  expenditure  both  of  the  first  instalment,  and 
of  a like  sum  to  be  raised  by  the  company,  and  in 
connection  with  each  instalment  they  took  (in  addi- 
tion to  covenants  in  the  mortgage)  a personal  bond 
from  the  Marquis  of  'Clanricarde,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Parsonstown  Company,  for  the  entire  completion 
of  the  undertaking,  and  the  production  of  evidence 
of  the  application  of  the  money  towards  such  comple- 
tion. 


Public  Works  Loan  Board, 
Old  Jewry,  London,  E.C., 
2 5th  November,  1907. 


APPENDIX  No.  27. 


Statement  transmitted  by  Mr.  T.  O’Connor,  Secretary  and  General  Manager,  Cork  and  Muskerry 


Railway,  in  connection  with  the  evidence  as 
Sir  George  St.  John  Colthurst,  Bart.,  D.L.. 
November,  1907. 


Cork  and  Muskerry  Railway, 

General  Manager’s  Office, 

Cork,  24f7i  February,  1908. 

Dear  Sir, — With  reference  to  the  evidence  given  by 
Sir  George  Colthurst,  Bart.,  before  the  Viceregal 
Commission  on  Irish  Railways  on  the  15th  November 
last,  the  following  may  be  of  interest  to  your  Com- 
mission and  which,  to  my  mind,  is  an  additional 
argument  in  favour  of  a Treasury  grant  to  this  com- 
pany to  effect  the  very  necessary  improvements  nar- 
rated by  Sir  George  Colthurst. 

Starting  with  the  year  1899  (this  being  the  first 
year  the  entire  line  was  open  for  traffic),  the  Treasury 
guaranteed  two-fifths  of  the  Interest  on  Guaranteed 
Capital,  which  for  this  year  would  be  £1,495 
and  for  the  following  18  years  up  to  and 
ending  31st  December  last,  at  rate  of  £1,500 


per  annum, £27,000 

Total,  . . £28,495 


to  a grant  for  improvement  of  the  line,  given  by 
, Vice-Chairman  of  the  Company,  on  the  15th 


The  amount  the  Treasury  has  been  called  on 

to  pay  is, £19,628 


Balance  in  favour  of  Company,  £8,867 

As  there  are  very  few,  if  any,  of  the  guaranteed 
Light  Railways,  built  under  the  Act  of  1883,  contri- 
buted any  portion  of  the  guarantee,  I think  this 
Company  should  get  credit  for  the  above,  and  I feel 
certain  if  the  improvements  suggested  by  Sir  George 
Colthurst  were  carried  out  this  Company  would,  in  a 
very  short  time,  pay  the  entire  guarantee. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed),  T.  O’Connor. 

Geo.  E.  Shanahan,  Esq., 

13,  Stephen’s-green,  North, 

Dublin. 


APPENDIX  No.  28. 


Correspondence  between  the  Secretary,  Irish  Cattle  Traders’  and  Stockowners’  Association,  and 
the  Commission  as  to  transit  complaints,  etc.,  regarding  Irish  Railways. 


Irish  Cattle  Traders  and  Stockowners’  Associa- 
tion, 


deuce  from  this  Association  was  given  many  further 
complaints  regarding  railways  have  been  received. 
A list  of  these  can  be  compiled  if  you  think  that  same 
could  be  received  as  evidence. 


Offices — City  Arms  Hotel, 

Prussia-street, 

Dublin,  16th  November,  1907. 

Dear  Sir, — I enclose  you  newspaper  cutting  of 
letter  received  from  Mr.  P.  A.  Durkin  which  my 
committee  thinks  should  be  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  Commission.  I may  add  that  since  the  evi- 


Yours  faithfully, 


(Signed),  Lorcan  G. 

George  E.  Shanahan, 

Secretary,  Railway  Commission, 
13,  Stephen’s-green,  North. 


Sherlock, 

Secretary. 


3 R 
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IRISH  RAILWAYS  COMMISSION. 


Newspaper  cutting  referred  to  in  Mr.  L.  G.  Sher- 
lock’s letter  of  16th  November,  1907. 

“Transit  Complaints.” 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  bring  the  following 
letter  under  the  notice  of  the  Railway  Commission, 
and  to  ask  that  further  evidence  dealing  with  com- 
plaints should  be  received  : — 

Liverpool,  October  21st,  1907. 

Sir, — As  the  Railway  Commission  is  still  sitting  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  bring  to  their  notice  the 
practice  now  in  existence  on  the  several  Irish  rail- 
ways. From  inland  towns  any  less  number  of  pigs 
than  20  is  charged  through  as  20.  I enclose  a freight 
note  to  illustrate.  Ten  pigs  cosit  8s.  2d.  per  head  from 
Castlerea.  This  has  occurred  via  Dundalk  as  well  as 
via  Dublin.  On  the  last  occasion  the  C.D.S.Co.  met 
me  in  the  matter  entirely  out  of  their  own  pocket, 
■as  the  Irish  railways  refuse  to  budge  an  inch.  The 
Dundalk  Company,  however,  declined  to  do  anything, 
and  threatened  to  stop  my  pigs  when  I wanted  the 
matter  left  over  for  negotiation.  There  always  has 
'been  in  my  experience  a wagon  rate,  half  wagon,  and 
Lead  rate,  but  here  they  assume  the  power  to  charge 
two  pigs  as  twenty. 


Yous  truly, 

(Signed),  P.  A.  Durkin. 

A complaint  from  Mr.  Webb,  Ballyhaunis,  was 
also  dealt  with,  and  the  Secretary  instructed. 

The  meeting  adjourned. — Communicated. 


II. 

Viceregal  Commission  on  Irish  Railways, 

13,  St.  Stephen’s-green,  North, 

Dublin, 

20th  November,  1907. 

2496-07. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  16th  instant, 
transmitting  newspaper  cutting  containing  a com- 
munication from  Mr.  P.  A.  Durkin,  and  suggesting 
that  evidence  on  behalf  of  your  Association  as  to 
further  complaints  regarding  railways  should  be  re- 
ceived by  the  Commission,  I am  directed  to  inform 


you  that  the  list  of  witnesses  was  closed  some  time 
ago,  and  the  final  sittings,  at  which  general  evidence 
from  the  public  will  be  taken,  will  be  held  in  Dublin  in 
January.  The  Commission  will  be  glad  to  print  the 
enclosure  to  your  letter  under  reply  in  the  Appendix 
to  their  next  Report,  and  if  you  will  be  good  enough 
to  submit  a list  of  further  complaints  r,  similar  course 
will  be  adopted  in  connection  therewith. 

I am  to  add  that  if  your  Association  are  of  opinion 
that  the  further  particulars  which  you  propose  to 
furnish  are  of  such  importance  as  to  require  the 
personal  testimony  of  a representative,  the  Commis- 
sion will  be  glad  to  consider  whether  facilities  can  be 
given  at  their  next  sittings  if,  and  when,  a statement 
of  the  proposed  additional  evidence  has  been  for- 
warded for  their  information. 

I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 


(Signed),  Geo.  E.  Shanahan, 
Secretary. 


Lorcan  G.  Sherlock,  Esq., 

Secretary, 

Irish  Cattle  Traders  and  Stockowners’ 


Association, 
Summerhill,  Dublin. 


III. 


Irish  Cattle  Traders  and  Stockowners’  Associa- 
tion, 

Offices — City  Arms  Hotel, 

Prussia-street, 

Dublin,  20th  March,  1908. 

Sir, — Referring  to  yours  of  the  25th  instant,  I 
have  to  say  that  I have  not  received  any  further  in- 
structions from  my  Committee  as  to  forwarding  par- 
ticulars of  complaints  received  since  evidence  was 
heard  from  this  Association. 


I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 


(Signed), 


Geo.  E.  Shanahan,  Esq., 

13,  Si.  Stephen’s-green,  Nth. 


Lorcan  G.  Sherlock. 

Secretary. 


APPENDIX  No.  29. 


Explanatory  Statement  transmitted  by  the  Board  of  Works  as  to  certain  matters  in  connection 
with  the  Tralee  and  Dingle  Light  Railway  affecting  that  Department,  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Thomas  O’Donnell,  B.L.,  M.P.  (Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Management),  during  his 
examination  on  the  6th  June,  1907. 


Sir, 


Ofeice  of  Public  Works, 

Dublin,  24(71.  January,  1908. 


I am  directed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works 
to  refer  to  your  letter  of  the  16th  ultimo,  forwarding 
copy  of  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Thomas  O’Donnell, 
M.P.,  before  the  Vice-Regal  Commission,  and  inviting 
the  Board’s  observations  on  the  statements  made 
therein,  regarding  the  estimate  made  by  them  of  the 
capital  required  in  the  case  of  the  Tralee  and  Dingle 
Railway. 

In  repfj’  I am  directed  to  inform  you  that  the 
Board  had  two  functions  under  the  Act  of  1883,  (1) 
m accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  earlier 
Tramways  Acts,  incorporated  with  the  Act  of  1883 
to  hold  an  inquiry  and  make  a report  extending  only 
°f  jhe  undertaking  in  an  engineering 
- - — -t  modification  of  the  same  in 


paint  of  view,  and  i 


that  respect  which  might  advantageously  be  made. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  inquiry  the  Board  employed 
outside  engineers,  engaged  for  the  time,  who  were 
the  most  experienced  railway  engineers  they  could 
obtain.  The  Tramways  (Ireland)  Amendment  Act, 
24  & 25  Vic.,  cap.  102,  expressly  excluded  from  this 
inquiry  and  this  report  the  financial  arrangements 
made  or  proposed  by  the  promoters,  and  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  estimate  for  the  works,  which,  under 
the  Tramways  (Ireland)  Act,  23  & 24  Vic.,  cap.  152, 
had  been  included  in  their  scope.  In  the  present  case 
the  inquiry  was  held  in  1884,  and  the  report  made 
on  the  engineering  merits,  etc.,  of  the  line  was  fur- 
nished to  the  promoters,  and  had  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Grand  Jury  before  a presentment  could  be 
obtained. 

(2.)  When  the  presentment  had  been  obtained  and 
an  application  was  made  for  the  Order  in  Council, 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  to  furnish  an 
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estimate  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  with  the  amount 
of  paid-up  capital  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the 
undertaking.  The  obiect  of  this  report  was  that  His 
Excellency,  after  hearing  any  representations  by  the 
promoters,  might  fix  a limit  upon  the  amount  of 
capital  upon  which  dividends  might  be  guaranteed 
by  the  Grand  Juries.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
report,  the  promoting  company  supplied  information 
as  to  the  quantities  and  nature  of  the  work,  whether 
rock  or  clay,  etc.  The  accuracy  of  the  quantities  and 
the  nature  of  the  ground  were  checked  by  the  engineer 
employed  by  the  Board,  from  the  plans  and  sections 
and  descriptions  furnished  by  the  promoters.  The 
quantities  so  arrived  at  were  priced  at  what  were 
considered  to  be  .proper  figures,  and  upon  tliese  the 
estimate  was  based.  It  would  appear  that  the  object 
of  Parliament  in  requiring  an  estimate  to  be  fur- 
nished to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  to  avoid  the 
danger,  not,  as  assumed  by  Mr.  O’Donnell  in  his 
evidence,  of  too  small  an  expenditure  being  autho- 
nsed,  but  of  too  large  an  amount  of  guaranteed 
capital  being  authorised  in  the  Order  in  Council,  the 


excess  of  which  would  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  pro- 
moters. It  was  naturally  not  the  interest  of  the 
latter,  especially  where,  as  in  this  case,  they  were 
also  practically  the  contractors  of  the  line,  to'under- 
estimate  the  quantities  and  the  difficulties  of  the  work. 

I am  to  add  that  the  Allport  Commission  on  Public 
Works  in  1887  considered  that  the  Board’s  functions 
under  these  Acts  were  insufficient,  and  thereby  were 
enlarged  under  the  Railways  Act  of  1889.  as  explained 
by  Mr.  Commissioner  Stevenson  in  his  evidence  on 
the  13th  October,  1906  (Question  No.  428) 


I £ 


, Sir, 


Your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  H.  Williams, 


The  Secretary, 

Vice-Regal  Commission  on 
Dublin. 


Secretary. 
Irish  Railways, 


APPENDIX  No.  30. 


xpljnatoby  Statement  transmitted  by  the  Board  or  Works  as  to  certain  matters  in  connection 
with  the  Schuj.l  and  Skibbereen  Light  Raimvat  affecting  that  Department,  referred  to 
by  Messrs.  Edward  Roycroet,  J.P.,  and  Richard  Evans,  C.E.  (Chairman  and  Engineer 
respectively  of  the  Railway),  during  their  examination  on  the  13th  November,  1907. 


Sir, 


Office  of  Public  Works, 
Dublin,  2nd  January,  1908. 


a am  directed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works 
to  refer  to  your  letter  of  the  10th  ultimo,  invitin'* 
their  observations  on  certain  points  in  the  evidence 
given  by  Messrs.  Edward  Roycroft,  J.P.,  and  Richard 
t aii1S’  cC'E-’  Chairman  and  Engineer,  respectively 
of  tlie  Schull  and  Skibbereen  Light  Railway,  and  I 
am  to  state  as  follows  for  the  information  of  the  Vice- 
Regal  Commission  on  Irish  Railways  — 

Questions  25807  and  35808  and  35983. -It  is  stated 
that  no  supervision  was  exercised  by  the  Board  of 
Works  during  the  construction  of  the  line.  This  is 
quite  true.  The  railway  was  built  under  the  Tram- 
ways Act  of  1883,  and  the  Board  had  no  power  to 
exercise  supervision  over  the  works.  Their  functions 
were  confined  to  reporting  on  the  feasibility  of  the 
scheme  from  an  engineering  point  of  view  as  a pre- 
liminary to  its  being  brought  before  the  Grand  Jury 
for  their  guarantee  and  before  the  Privy  Council  for 
tlm  necessary  Order  m Council ; and  on  the  estimated 

CfPltn  ,leCerSSarv  for  the  Purposes 
of  the  undertaking,  for  the  information  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant.  The  Board  s powers  under  the  Act  were 
explained  to  the  Commission  by  Mr.  Commissioner 
bteonson  m his  evidence  on  tlio  13th  October,  1906, 
fn  by  him  ' ' 3 Annual  Report  for  1893-’94  handed 

Queitio,,,  35835-41. — It  is  stated  that  representations 
2S  5 % B“*;cl  oegarding  the  unsatisfactory 
uoikinD  of  the  line;  that  the  Board  sent  down  their 
Boarrf61'  l"1  1905 *’  ,that.no  1'ePIy  bad  been  sent  by  the 
Boaid  subsequent  to  Ins  report;  that  they  hadack- 
??'^dfd  ,tlle  sent  by  the  Committee  of 

Management ; and  that  it  seemed  a case  where  the 
Board  should  have  made  some  representations  regard- 
Th«  facts  are  as  follows:-  ° 

TQn6  frvCommitter  a?P*led  t0  tbe  Irish  Government  in 
r i 1 a Sraut  of  £10,000  for  the  improvement  of 
the  line.  His  Excellency  asked  tile  Board  for  a renort 
on  the  subject.  The  Board’s  engineer  w£  directed 

Snt  tfill  r T 7Y’  fnd  a report  based  011  ''is  wf 
sent  toi  lie  Under-Secretary  on  2nd  August  1906  a 

printed  statement  of  their  rase,  addraSd  “ ,ht 


Chief  Secretary,  was  issued  by  the  Committee  on 
9th  August,  1906,  and  a copy  was  sent  to  the  Board 
by  them  without  any  covering  letter.  It  was  received 
on  20th  August,  1906.  No  communication  other  than 
this  regarding  the  working  appears  to  have  been 
received  from  them. 

As  regards  the  Board  making  representations  as  to 
the  working,  it  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  in 
connection^  with  the  investigation  of  the  accounts  of 
tins  railway,  the  Board,  after  much  correspondence 
with  the  Committee,  succeeded  in  inducing  them  to 
adopt  the  following  improvements  : — (1)  A third  train 
per  day  in  1901 ; (2)  re-casting  of  the  time-table  so  as 
to  make  connections  with  the  Cork  and  Bandon  trains 
in  1901 ; (3)  arranging  of  through  rates  witli  Cork 
a‘ld  Ba'ldon  stations  in  1904  ; (4)  the  adoption,  in 
1900,  of  a new  and  improved  classification  of  goods 
rates  instead  of  the  old  and  obsolete  one  in  use.  The 
Board  have  information  showing  that  increased  pas- 
senger and  goods  receipts  resulted  from  the  changes. 

Questions  35880-83  and  39513.  It  is  implied  that 
the  Board  of  W orks  is  responsible  for  the  design  and 
construction  of  the  line.  The  Board  were  not  respon- 
sible- for  the  design,  as  the  plans  were  not  prepared 
by  them,  but  by  the  promoters.  The  statutory  limit  of 
their  functions  regarding  construction  lias  already 
been  referred  to  The  Aliport  Commission  referred 
to  tins  matter  of  Government  supervision  over  works 
constructed  by  State  aid.  Tliev  regarded  its  absence 
as  one  of  the  defects  of  the  Act  of  1883,  and  recom- 
mended  (page  38)  that  it  should  be  adopted  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  and  the  district  to  ensure  that 
the  approved  designs  were  thoroughly  and  efficiently 

of  1889,  °and  sub^uent  Acts™*^  lfc  “ the  Act 
I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  H.  Williams, 

The  Secretary,  Secretary.. 

Vice-Regal  Commission  on  Irish  Railways, 

Dublin. 
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Statement  as  to  exorbitant  charges  on  goods  and  breakages  of  Eggs  (sent  to  the  English  Markets) 
by  the  Railway  Companies,  transmitted  on  12th  'December,  1907,  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Power, 
Secretary,  Rathlceale  Co-operative  Poultry  Society  (Limited). 


Poultry — There  appears  to  be  only  through  rates 
to  only  comparatively  few  centres  in  England  and 
Wales,  the  result  being  that  provincial  centres  are 
debarred  from  doing  business  outside  those  places  to 
which  through  rates  apply.  Even  at  through  rates, 
the  rates  are  so  high  that  Societies  cannot  trade 
without  loss,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  few 
examples : — 

1.  On  31st  October,  1906,  a case  of  dead  poultry 
containing  5 turkeys,  18  fowls,  2 ducks,  6 rabbits, 
in  all  31  items,  was  sent  from  Rathkeale  to  London. 
Gross  weight,  1 cwt.  1 qr.  Dead  poultry  rite, 
110s.  per  ton — 5s.  6 d.  per  cwt.  Charge  collected 
from  consignee  at  London,  10s.  Id.,  which  works  out 
at  8s.  6 d.  per  cwt.,  or  £8  10s.  per  .ton*. -or,  4d. . .per. . 
fowl. 

2.  Railway  companies  send  round  their  agents 
offering  the  use  of  hampers  to  convey  dead  poultry, 
and  on  collecting  carriage  also  collect  hire  for  these 
hampers,  together  with  having  sender  to  pay  car- 
riage. 

On  14th  November,  1906,  a case  of  mixed  poultry 
and  game  was  sent  from  Rathkeale  to  Birmingham 
— 44  birds — gross  weight,  2 cwts.  1 qr.,  actual 
weight  of  birds,  exclusive  of  basket,  1 cwt.  3 qrs. 

2 lbs.  Tabulated  rate  to  Birmingham,  £5  per 
ton.  Charge  made  and  collected  from  consignee, 
19s.  Id.,  or  £8  16s.  per  ton,  or  on  actual  weight  of 
goods,  £10  Is.  per  ton.  On  the  railway  being  sued 
they  refunded  8s.  Several  cases  as  above  can  be 
given. 

3.  On  18th  December,  sent  one  basket,  containing 
14  turkeys,  weighing  137  lbs.,  or  llg  lbs.  each.  Gross 
weight,  basket  and  poultry,  1 cwt.  2 qrs,  To  Lon- 
don, £5  10s.  per  ton,  with  hire  of  hamper.  Rate 
charged,  and  paid  by  sender,  9s.  6 d.,  which  would 
be  £8  per  ton  on  the  contents  of  basket,  or  8 fed. 
per  bird. 

We  invariably  find  that  fowls  weighing  from  2 
lbs.  to  4 lbs.  cost  3 £d.  or  3^d.  to  deliver  from  here  to 
even  those  few  English  markets  to  whish,  what  is 
termed  through  rates,  extend.  Examples  1 and  2 
are  by  no  means  exceptional,  but  they  are  such 
that  the  senders  do  not  either  detect,  or  if  so,  being 
paid  by  consignee  and  deducted  from  their  ac- 
counts, they  have  no  remedy  but  silence ; hence 
number’s  of  such  occur.  And  in  example  3,  which 
is  a transaction  where  the  sender  paid  at  his  end 
(consequently  securing  the  lowest  possible  rate),  it 
can  be  seen  it  is  exorbitant  and  cripples  the  Irish 
producer  from  competing  with  Continental  pro- 
ducers, for  it  is  said  that  the  rate  for  poultry  from 
New  Zealand  or  Canada  is  something  like  30s.  per 
ton.  A turkey  same  weight  as  mentioned  above 
would  only  cost  for  carriage  2d.  whereas  the  cost 
would  be  8 £d.  from  here  to  London. 

Eggs. 

The  complaints  we  continually  receive  from  con- 
signees in  English  markets  are  deplorable  in  refer- 
ence to  the  breakages.  To  counteract,  some  merchants 
advise  to  send  all  eggs  at  ordinary  or  company’s 
risk,  but  even  in  that  way  the  well-disposed  mer- 
chants towards  Irish  eggs  have  to  discontinue  pur- 
chases. For  they  say  that  even  after  a long  wait 
and  correspondence  they  are  paid  only  for  the 
number  in  each  case  broken,  but  the  number  soiled 
by  those  broken  is  much  more,  and  they  have  to 
suffer  loss.  Eggs  are  delivered  in  London  and 
other  English  markets  from  the  Continental  mar- 
kets at  about  three  pence  per  hundred,  while  from 
here  it  costs  nine  or  ten  pence  per  hundred,  and 
statistics  show  that  from  the  interior  of  Russia 
the  rate  per  ton  for  eggs  is  £2  10s.,  while  from 
here  it  is  £3  10s.  per  ton. 

Perhaps  you  may  have  an  opportunity  of  glan- 
cing over  this  and  possibly  throwing  some  light  on 
the  matter.  ° 


I could  give  numerous  other  cases,  but  I think 
one  of  each  class  sufficient  to  show  the  evidence. 


The  Manager  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  having  been  communicated  with  by  the  Vice- 
regal Commission  as  to  the  above,  furnished  the  fol- 
lowing explanation  on  the  30th  January,  1908:  — 


Extract  from  Letter  dated  30th  January,  1908, 
from  the  Traffic  Manager  of  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway. 

“ In  regard  to  the  first  paragraph  of  the  statement, 
we  have  exceptional  rates  in  operation  with  all 
centres  for  which  traffic  offers,  and  any  request  for 
the  arrangement  of  special  rates  has  had  our  prompt 
attention.  For  example,  during  the  past  year  ex- 
ceptional rates  were  arranged  for  poultry  between 
Rathkeale  and  the  following  stations,  viz.,  Black- 
pool, Blackroad,  Northampton,  Preston,  and  South- 
port  at  the  instance  of  the  Rathkeale  Co-operative 
Poultry  Society,  Ltd.” 


‘ 1 As  to  the  consignment  of  the  31st  October,  which 
was  forwarded  by  passenger  train,  we  entered  out 
the  correct  charge,  viz.,  6s.  lid.,  and  the  London  and 
North  Western  Company  stated  that  amount  only 
was  collected  from  consignee,  and  not  10s.  7 d.  as 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Power.  We  were  served  by  a Civil 
Bill  by  complainant  for  recovery  of  the  alleged  over- 
charge, and  on  taking  up  again  with  the  London  and 
North  Western  Company  they  asked  us  to  pay  the 
amount  and  settle  the  matter  out1  of  Court,  which  we 
did,  and  they  would  go  into  the  matter  again.  That 
company  consequently  assured  us  that  the  correct 
charges  were  collected  from  consignee,  and  at  the 
present  moment  we  are  endeavouring  on  behalf  of 
that  company  to  recover  from  sender  the  money  paid 
out  in  error.  You  will  see  therefore  that  this  com- 
pany is  in  no  way  to  blame  in  the  matter.” 

“ With  regard  to  the  consignment  of  14th  Novem- 
ber, I find  we  also  entered  out  this  correctly,  and 
according  to  sender’s  communication  to  this  company 
dated  26th  November,  1906,  12s.  5 d.  only  was  collected 
from  consignee.  I find  that  on  the  17th  November, 
1906,  however,  a similar  consignment  was  forwarded 
from  this  Society  to  same  consignee,  which  is  probably 
the  one  referred  to,  and  in  this  case  also  we  entered 
out  the  correct  charge,  viz.,  5s.  per  cwt.,  but  the 
way-bill  appears  to  have  got  lost  in  transit,  and  the 
traffic  having  been  received  by  the  London  and  North 
Western  Company  unentered  they  collected  an  as- 
sumed charge,  which  was  subsequently  refunded  to 
complainant  when  the  matter  was  brought  under 
notice.  It  is  not  correct  to  state  that  they  had  to 
sue  for  recovery  of  the  amount.  Here  again  this 
company  was  in  no  way  to  blame.” 


wuMgumcm  sam  lorwaraea  on 
December  18th.  We  are  unable  to  trace  any  entry 
on  this  date  to  correspond  with  the  particulars  given.” 
“ As  regards  the  supply  of  hampers  to  senders  of 
Jowl  traffic.  This  company  does  not  provide  hampers, 
but  they  are  supplied  by  some  of  the  English  com- 
pames,  who  make  a charge  for  same,  and  which  is 
collected  m addition  to  the  freight.” 

“ Regarding  the  breakage  of  eggs  in  transit.  This 
is  a subject  that  has  had  a great  deal  of  attention 
. m the  officials  of  this  company,  and  every  effort 
is  made  to  minimise  the  risk  of  damage  in  transit. 
1 may  add  that  there  is  to  be  a Conference  of  rail- 
way managers  m London  next  month  to  discuss  this 
subject  generally.” 

“I  am  personally  of  opinion  that  a large  amount  of 
t he  breakages  of  eggs  complained  of,  and  for  which 
the  carriers  have  to  pay,  is  due  to  imperfect  packing 
on  the  part  of  the  senders,  and  since  the  latter 
adopted  the  practice  of  forwarding  this  traffic  in 
non-returnable  case,  the  same  regard  is  apparently 
not  paid  to  the  quality  of  the  boxes  used  or  the  class 
of  timber  with  which  they  are  constructed,  and  they 
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appear  to  be  satisfied  if  the  packages  reach  the 
railway  companies  in  good  condition,  without  any 
consideration  for  the  many  tranships  they  have  to 
undergo  in  the  ordinary  course  of  transit  to  cross- 
Channel  stations,  and  which  entail  a good  deal  of 
handling  and  require  that  the  boxes  should  be  of  a 
substantial  make.” 

“As  to  the  point  raised  that  the  companies  do  not 
pay  for  soiled  eggs  as  they  do  in  the  case  of  broken 
eggs,  I may  say  that  we  seldom  get  claims  for  soiled 
eggs,  and  it  is  generally  recognised  that  the  amount 
realised  for  salvage  on  the  broken  eggs  covers  any 
expense  incurred  in  washing  the  soiled  eggs.” 


The  Commission  communicated  the  above  to  Mr. 
Power,  who  replied  as  under  on  the  14th  February, 
1908:  — 

Uathkeale  Co-operative  Poultry  Society,  Ltd., 
The  Square, 

Uathkeale,  141  It  February,  1908. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  yours  of  31st  January  I 
beg  to  say  that  I do  no;  see  any  matter  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  Manager  of  the  G.  S.  & W.  Rly.  Co. 
to  change  any  of  the  original  statements  I sent  you, 
but  if  any  it  is  to  strengthen  mine.  The  few  items 
referred  to  by  the  railway  have  been  furnished  with 
several  others  to  the  railway  company  on  January 
2nd,  1907,  and  a Civil  Bill  had  to  be  issued  after 
the  railway  company  used  all  possible  means  by  a 
flood  of  able  correspondence  to  get  out  of  their  lia- 
bility and  ultimately  had  to  refund  us  the  money. 


Having  these  two  small  matters  so  long  under  con- 
sideration it  is  strange  they  were  not  detected  earlier. 
I am  quite  certain  the  overcharge  has  been  made  on 
these,  but  the  fact  of  these  overcharges  being  made  is 
of  frequent  occurrence,  and  from  the  able  manner 
the  officials  of  railways  meet  such  claims  by  refusals, 
most  people,  rather  than  try  to  recover  their  rights, 
allow  the  matter  to  fall  through.  I may  say  that  the 
same  applies  to  claims  for  breakages  of  eggs,  even 
though  sent  at  company’s  or  ordinary  risk.  As  for 
piotection  we  must  send  all  our  eggs  at  company’s 
risk  as  we  have  no  satisfaction  at  all  if  sent  at 
owner’s  risk. 

—In  the  general  complaints  I have  made  I think  it 
only  fair  to  say  that  the  G.  S.  & W.  Rly.  is  not 
meant,  as  our  experience  is  that  that  company  is 
very  free  from  breakages  and  appear  to  us  to  be 
careful  of  the  eggs  while  in  their  charge.  The  cross- 
Channel  railways  are  the  chief  objects  of  our  com- 
plaints. 

With  reference  to  first  paragraph  re  special  rate, 
that  is  so,  and  in  many  instances  the  difference 
between  owner’s  risk  and  ordinary  or  company’s  risk 
is  so  great  that  there  is  practically  no  special  rate. 
As  above  we  cannot  use  the  owner’s  risk  rate. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed),  W.  D.  Power, 

Secretary. 

Geo.  E.  Shanahan,  Esq., 

Secretary, 

Viceregal  Commission  on  Irish  Railways. 
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Resolution  adopted  by  the  Queenstown  Urban  District  Council  on  the  4th  October,  1907. 


(COPIES  OF  CORRESPONDENCE). 

Queenstown  Urban  District  Council, 


Dublin  Castle, 

14i7i  October,  1907. 

P.2837. 

Sir, — I am  directed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to 
transmit  to  you  the  enclosed  copy  of  a letter  received 
from  the  Town  Clerk  of  Queenstown  on  the  subject  of 
the  suggested  purchase  of  Irish  Railways  by  the  State. 

I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  J.  B.  Dougherty. 


The  Secretary, 

Viceregal  Commission  on  Irish  Railways, 
13,  St.  Stephen’s-green,  North, 
Dublin. 


Town  Hall,  Queenstown, 

October  30th,  1907. 

Sir, — Referring  to  your  letter  (No.  2156)  of  the 
19th  inst.,  asking  for  a copy  of  the  resolution  passed 
by  my  Council  iii  favour  of  the  State  purchase  of 
Irish  Railways,  I beg  to  inform  you  that  there  was  no 
written  resolution  handed  in  a;  the  meeting  of  the 
Council  held  on  the  4th  instant,  when  the  matter  was 
dealt  with.  A member  of  the  Council  moved— “ That 
we  pass  a resolution  in  favour  of  the  State  purchasing 
all  the  Irish  Railways,  and  that  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  be  informed  of  this  by  the  Town  Clerk.” 
This  resolution  was  duly  seconded  and  declared  passed 
unanimously. 

Faithfully  yours, 


foigneu;  jajies  - 


The  Secretary, 

Viceregal  Commission  on  Irish  Railways, 
Dublin. 


( Enclosure ). 

Queenstown  Urban  District  Council, 

Town  Hall,  Queenstown, 

October  9th,  1907. 
Sir, — I am  directed  to  inform  you  that  at  a meeting 
of  the  Queenstown  Urban  District  Council  held  on 
the  4th  instant,  a resolution  was  passed  unanimously 
in  favour  of  the  purchase  of  Irisli  Railways  by  His 
Majesty’s  Government. 

I am,  Sir, 

Yours  respectfully, 

(Signed)  James  H.  Campbell, 
Town  Clerk. 

The  Right  Hon.  Augustine  Birrell,  k.c., 

Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 

Dublin. 


Viceregal  Commission  on  Irish  Railways, 

13,  St.  Stephen’s-green,  North,  Dublin, 
19th  October,  1907. 

2156-07. 

Sir,— Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  9th  instant, 
addressed  to  the  Chief  Secretary,  I am  directed  to 
request  that  you  will  be  good  enough  to  furnish,  for 
the  information  of  the  Viceregal  Commission,  the 
terms  of  the  Resolution,  in  favour  of  the  State  pur- 
chase of  Irish  Railways,  adopted  by  the  Urban  Dis- 
trict Council  on  the  4th  idem. 

I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  Geo.  E.  Shanahan, 

J.  H.  Campbell,  Esq.,  j.p,,  Secretary. 

Town  Clerk, 

Queenstown. 


II. 

Resolution  passed  by  the  Newrv  Urban  District 
Council  on  the  14th  October,  1907. 

Mr.  Felix  O’Hagan,  Jnr.,  moved ; 

Mr.  Robert  Long,  seconded : 

“ That  this  Council  desires  to  express  its  strong  dis- 
approval of  the  existing  rates  charged  by  the  railway- 
company  ; showing  another  strong  reason  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  railways  by  the  State.” 


III. 

Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Limerick  Industrial 
Association,  forwarding  copy  of  a Resolution 
unanimously  adopted  by  the' All  Ireland  Indus- 
tnal  Conference,  at  Limerick,  on  the  28th 
November,  1907. 

Limerick  Industrial  Association, 

Limerick,  30th  November,  1907. 
George  E.  Shanahan,  Esq., 

13  St.  Stephen’s  Green,  Dublin. 

Dear  Sir, — I enclose  you  a copy  of  resolution 
unanimously  adopted  on  Thursday  at  the  All  Ireland 
Industrial  Conference.  I would  wish  to  emphasise 
the  fact  that  the  Conference  was  probably  the  most 
representative  gathering  of  Irishmen  which  has  ever 
been  brought  together  to  discuss  the  industrial, 
economic,  and  commercial  development  of  the  country. 
1 am  quite  sure  that  this  unanimous  expression  of 
opinion  will  receive  consideration  from  the  members 
of  tlie  Commission. 

I am,  deal-  Sir, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 
(Signed)  P.  O’Brien, 
Secretary. 

Copy  of  Besolution  re  Bailways. 

“ That  >as  a necessary  condition  for  the  industrial 
development  of  Ireland,  this  Conference  is  of 
opinion  that  the  Irish  railways  should  be  unified 
without  delay,  either  by  purchase  or  other  equitable 
means;  if  needful  the 'purchase  powers  in  the  Acts 
establishing  them  being  put  in  force ; and  that 
their  future  administration  shall  ‘be  under  the  con- 
trol of  a fully  representative  Irish  authority.” 


Dublin:  Printed  for  His  Majesty's  Stationery  Office. 

By  ALEX  Tuoji  & Co.  (Limited',  87,  SS,  & 89,  Abbey-street. 
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(Id. 

2 1.  54. 


Local  Government  Board  : - 

Animals.  The  Humane  Slaughtering  of.  Circular,  March  20,  190S. 
connection  with  the,  as  |n-eJ,'d^  Phimitisb  Islands.  De.-larati.„w  and  Certithutes  i. 

Si  y&sr  *"  *•*  “ «*  »d  t.ck„i  „d  ^ lte 

Iir^i  ggsi  M*  ” “”‘l  **4 «— *r  «,«  !rom, 

Reports  or  Inspector  of  Foods  .•—  per  doz.  6 ■/. 

P""A“",'N  *"  S*“  »'  id  relation  to  the  Admibfetratitm'  of  the  Sale  of  Paid  and  Drugs  Acti 
Sanitary  Circumstances  and  Administration  op;-  • • Acts.  3rf. 

Dtm »LE<  K^CTilfi' c vtp  iUNtlK3 J1OWad‘ip  uf  Bc*,ale-  No  3°2. 

’nc£S^SZ£^£vmmm  '°r  °r  Tr“'“  a*1'"  MSI  cm..  ».*  a, 

Emigrants’  Information  Office,  31,  Broadway,  Westminster.  S.W. 

Colonies,  Handbooks  for  : 

N0'  Snia.  aajtfii SB?*  ifjfif  iHSsvafi  Q^oS;  / Australia. 

No.  13.  ProfEsoion,,  Handbook.  24.  EuJ.tiob  ^ „d  ^ a"  Zk 

No.  15.  (Nos.  1 to  14  in  cloth),  eac)l- 

T’,81,  E“*  aw“  ■»». « o,J. 

i9o?“d"'  "®7, “■  Ds“d*  ' i«a  £ iSTfe* 

Summary  of  Consular  Reports,  North  and  South  America,  1906-7. 

Foreign  Office 

Bulletiss  and  other  State  Intelligence  for  1907. 

Commeroul  Treaties  between  Great  Britain  and  Foreign  Powers.  Vols.  I.  to  XXIV. 

State  Papers.  British  and  Foreign.  In  95  vols. 

mS§  Z.S3“f  “ xmm*  G“"  *»»*»  “»  Fv»»  l-awns  wiioilj  . 
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Board  of  Trade  : 

Collisions  at  Sea  Regulations  for  preventiug. 

Electric  Lighting  Acts,  1882  and  13$s.  Extra  High  Pressure  Reoitati---n». 

Journal,  Weekly. 

Labour  Gazette.  Monthly, 

Ships  coming  into  Registry,  &o.  List  of.  Monthly.  - td 

Tramways  and  Light  Railways  un  Public  Roads,  Conduit 
(Electrical). 

i,  V,  1908, 
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164.  each. 
10k.  each. 
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Surface-Contact  Sistems.  Return  of  Accideui 
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VICK-REGAL  COMMISSION  ON  IRISH  RAILWAYS,  INCLUDING 
LIGHT  RAILWAYS. 


APPENDIX 


. TO  TUB 

THIRD  REPORT. 


MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 

(Taken  in  Dublin  and  in  London,  11th  October  to  16th  November,  1907,  inclusive). 


ASH) 

DOCUMENTS  RELATING  THERETO. 


|l»fsfntcb  to  fbrlhnunt  bn  (fomimmb  of  $is  phjcstn- 


DUB LI N : 

PRINTED  FOR  11  IS  MAJESTY'S  STATIONERY  OFFICE, 

BY  AI,KX  AN  JDK  It  THOM  .v-  00.  (Limited),  A 15BEY-.STREET. 

Ami  to  be  purchased,  either  directly  or  through  any  Bookseller,  from 
E Fdxsonrv.  1 1 <i.  Grafton -street,  Dublin;  or 
Wvmav  and  Son’s  (I.imiied).  Fetter-lane,  E.C.,  and 
H2.  Abingdon-str  "i  t.  We.-itminst.-r.  S.W.  . or 
Oi.iver  at  Boyd.  T weedilnlc- eouvt . Edinburgh 

1908. 
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